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A Sound National Farm “olicy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Friday, September 22, 1950 
Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
1918 the problems of a 





Speaker, sinc 


riculture have been a matter of national 
concern. For 30 years the farm the 
farm organizations, and Congre have 


worked toward the solution of tho 
problems—and with a 


cess. 

Any program of such nature must be 
in the best interests of the whole coun- 
try. We have approximately 27,000,000 
farm people, and of those 27,000,000 ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 are considered 
farm operators and farm workers. They 
are a unit on which 30,000,000 other per- 
sons—processors, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers—depend 

It has been established, time and time 
again, that a healthy and prosperous 
agriculture means a prosperous economy 
for our Nation, in the best interests of 
all our citizens. I have sincerely believed 
that prosperity for the entire country 
depends—and to a large extent—upon 
a prosperous agriculture. 

The farmer today is an efficient, well- 
trained businessman. With the job of 
farming he must know marketing, pur- 
chasing, finance, bookkeeping, enginecr- 
ing, and tax regulations: as well as plant 
rotation, pest control, soil conservation, 
scientific breeding, and sanitation 

The American farmer’s big struggle 
has been to get a fair price in the market 
place. Through hard work he has made 
progress under the parity-price formula 
which was set up under the leadership 
of farm organizations in the 1920 
Years of education have convinced the 
public and both political parties that 
parity is fair to both the farmer and 
the consumer. 

Finding a workable and sound method 
to dispose of national and local farm 
surpluses continues to be the problem 
confronting American agriculture, 
While many proposals to accomplish 


od deal of suc- 


this purpose have been suggested or 
tried out during the past 25 years, the 
problem remains largely u lved for 


a peacetime economy 
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destroy any program devised 
the integrity of the American 
ler who generally operates a 
im ized farm It is our 
tect American producers, and, 
so, we safeguard the enti 
the count 
FA ¥ FARM 
re nition should be given to 
farm-home ownership for the 
of the ly-sized farm 
N OF SOII AND WATE RESOURCES 
1 to the future welfare and se- 
e American people to conserve 
lity of our soil. Soil-conserva- 
hould be encouraged in 
er under the appropriate pro- 
in operation. These pro- 
be improved for the benefit 
ion and devastating damage 
flocds is a problem that de- 
mmediate attention of Con- 


i the country. With the limit- 
} + } val 


ve been made available 
ral Government, the soil- 


n districts through farmer 


4 
n have done magnificent work, 


be substantially increased 
the required technical help 
conservation districts, and 
nt should be provided un- 


der the Service for terracing of land 
and pianti I tree ind ¢ where 
floods cause il erosion and ot! dam- 
ages due to the topography of the land. 


l]-1 soil-conservation pro- 
must take into consideration the 
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rhe over-all crop insurance program 


i be strenethened on a sound ac- 
tu 1} to afford Nation-wide crop 
COV e to American farmers on a vol- 





densome surpluses, au- 
thorization should be given to trade 
American farm surpluses for foreign- 
re ritical commodities that are 
not produced in the United States. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICAT! 


Mr. Speaker, I have always supported 
a sound rural electrification program. I 
believe that program should be expand- 
ed and that the REA should be support- 
ed asin the past. This is but part of our 
program to bring to the family farm a 
better standard of living and better liv- 
ing conditions. 

I supported the $800,000,000 of REA 
loan appropriations passed by the Eight- 
ieth Congress. This is almost half of 
the total loan funds voted by Congress 
over the previous 15 years of the REA’s 
history. It was by far the largest 
amount for REA provided by any one 
Congress. I also supported and voted 
for an amendment which, if it had been 
enacted, would have further increased 
the amount of one of the Eightieth Con- 
gress’ loan appropriations for REA by 
$25,000,000. 

LETS HAVE A SOUND FARM PROGRAM 


Such a program should provide: A fair 
price for the farmers’ products in the 
market aided by a system of price sup- 
ports; constructive programs and re- 
search for more and better production 
and uses of agricultural products in in- 
dustry; American markets should be 
preserved for American farmers; there 
should be adequate development and 
restoration of our soil and water through 
conservation; there should be an expan- 
sion of animal agriculture as a means 
of reducing surpluses and rebuilding our 
soil; there should be rural development 
and improvement—meaning better 
roads, better schools, better telephone 
service where needed, expanded rural 
electrification and a host of other 
things—including encouragement for 
ownership of family-sized farms: we 
should develop greater export markets 
for surplus crops. 

This is the kind of a farm program 
worked out and supported by most of 
the great farm organizations of the 
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cl try. In Congress, it has been sup- 
ported by Members representing the 
iculturé tions of the country 


It is American in its concept, and, 


wl no one would contend that the en- 
tire al er to the farm question has yet 
been discovered, a program based on 
these principles and adjusted by experi- 
ence, will give the farmer his fair share 
of the national income without inter- 


fering with his initiative and self-reli- 
ance, and without putting his liberty in 


} erican farmer has proven him- 
to be the most resourceful and pro- 


ductive on earth. For example, during 
World War II, with less hired labor, less 
mat ry, less fertilizer, and less trans- 
portation, he increased his production 
35 percent How? By hard labor—by 


irs—by good management—and 
by new methods. 

We must never forget that our farm 
families are the backbone of a free and 
prosperous America, Let us keep them 


Summary of Legislation Enacted by 
Eighty-first Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 
OF NEERASKA 
ik SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the permission granted 
me earlier in the day, I present for pub- 
lication in the Appendix of the REcoRD a 
summary of legislation enacted by the 
Eighty-first Congress from January 3, 
1949, to September 21, 1950. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 
9F LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE 
RST CONGRESS, JANUARY 3, 1949, TO 

EFT! 3ER 21, 1950 
(By Hon. KENNETH S, WHERRY, United States 

Senator from Nebraska) 

The 2-year record of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress indicts the Democratic administration 
and its leadership in House and Senate for 
insincerity, lack of direction, extravagance, 
mismanagement, and irresponsible conduct 
of foreign affairs, , 

The Democratic Party, in control of Con- 
gress da the administration, proved itself 
morally and intellectually bankrupt. It op- 
erated on a day-to-day, politics-as-usual, op- 
portunistic basis with its sole intent to per- 
petuate itself in office. 

In the peacetime program it proposed 
prior to the invasion of Korea in June 1950, 
the Democratic leadership irresponsibly com- 
mitted the Nation to deficit financing for 
Government hand-outs. 

In the conduct of foreign affairs both be- 
fore and after the Korean invasion, the 
Democratic leadership of the Nation floun- 
dered from one crisis to another with no 
long-range program of world-wide scope to 
meet the global challenge of Communist 
aggression. The Congress, not alert to pro- 
tect the American people from the blunders 
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contrast wit 
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id achievement f Ret blican leader ip 
in the Eightieth Congress is contrasted with 
the inadequate performance of Democratic 

leadership in the Eighty-first Congre 
The Eighty-first Congress, despite unwise 
reduction of military spending in the 1950 
igets, could not achieve the 


and 1951 buc 

balar 1 bud which the Republican 

I ] th Congress gave the Nat lor the 
time since a Democratic President took 


The leaders of the Eighty-first Coners 
ignored the struggle of the Renublican 
Eightieth Congress to force attention of a 


reluctant administration on the disastrous 


consequence of ion in the Far East. It 
defended the President's indifference to com- 
munism in Asia until open conflict with 
Communist force followed the invasion of 
South Korea on June 25, 1950 

rhe Eighty-first Congress, without strength 
to repeal the sound labor legislation en- 
acted by the Republican EFightieth Congress 
and endorsed | the people of the Nation, 
refused to consider proposals of Republican 
] ler \ nsible, perfectin amend- 
men 1 ed by 3 ye ( s ful 
eration ol t T I Act 

The EFighty-f t ¢ I k 1 the } l- 





der to offer moderate protection of Ameri- 
can wor! en I com pe yn of imports 
produced by for weat- p labor rhe 
Ei fir Co! f Vv 1 down this pro- 
I il » requ r t, in m ng 
trade agreement t be advised by non- 


partisan Tariff Commission of the point be- 
low which tariff reduction imperils Ameri- 
can job security. 

The Democratic leadership of the Eighty- 
first Congress obstructed the crusade carried 
on in the Eightietl Congress to eliminate 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 
from the Federal payroll. It set up a com- 
mittee to “whitewash” substantiated charges 
that Communists have been or are now op- 
erating in the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. Only the full pressure of public opin- 
ion following conviction or confession of 
Communist activity in Government could 
induce Democratic leadership to bring to a 
vote in the closing hours of Congress a sub- 
versive-control bill for which Republicans 
had been pressing. The measure was passed 
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t e may € V- 
i 1 401 000 of pote l l 
1 I t I € bi ¢ r by 
f f Hoover pr ls 
No 1 le ion was ¢ ed in 
t E ~fir Co1 although Demo- 
r I ty leade continued t ck the 
j -H ey law, ech the 1 r b r 
I ( the Congre perfect= 
i ! dmet to the law were lopted in 
with Republican support. The 
I leade chose ) kill su nd- 
me in the House, however, ratl than 
lose their issue of outright repeal, The suce- 
cessful eration of the law since its passage 
in the Eightieth Congress has been attested 
I the lessened number of strikes, the in- 
c 1 prosperity and growth of unions, 
e general endorsement given the law 
by the American people 
Republicans in the Eighty-first Congress 
gave ipport to continuing programs for 
reclamation, flood control, housing construc- 
tion, 1 rans’ benefits, and the normal oper. 
Government that must be carried 
( the limits that the Nation can 
a I 
DEMOCRATIC INSINCERITY 
In carrying out the legislative program in 
the Eighty-first Congress, the administration 
and its leadership in House and Senate dis- 
yed a flagrant insincerity and political 
cynicism 
rhe bills for Alaskan and Hawaiian state- 
I which passed the House in the first 


session of Congress, were held on the Sen- 
atc Calendar. Contrary to promises of Demo. 

leadership, they had not been brought 
up for consideration by the time Congress 
adjourned in September. 

Si civil-rights measures were ex- 
ploited by Democratic leadership without 
sincere effort to secure passage. 

Ihe Ferguson antilynch bill, reported fae 
yorably out of committee in the first session, 
s brought to the floor for action by 
he Senate majority leadership although 
s for shutting off debate and passing 
he measure were excellent. An anti- 

ll tax measure was mishandled in the 
ame fashion, 

A fair employment practice bill, highly 
controversial in many of its provisions, was 
brought to the Senate floor late in the sec- 
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ond session and there discarded by the ma- 
jority leader after token attempts to shut 
off debate by exercise of the new Wherry- 


Hayden cloture rule. In voting for cloture, 
overwhelmingly favored the 
of debate while Democrats could not 
muster half their votes to carry out civil- 
rights promi written into the campaign 
platforms of both major political parties. 


LATION ENACTED BY THE EIGHTY= 
FIRST CONGRESS, (JANUARY 3, 1949-SEPTEM=- 


The Presidential pay raise 
(Public Law 2. Approved January 19, 1949) 
Congress suspended rules to increase the 
President's salary from $75,000 to $100,000 
and that of the Vice President from $20,000 
to $30,000 a year. It also voted a tax-free 
ll for the President of $50,000 a year; 


allowance for 
and for the Vice President, $10,000 a year, 
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Farm Price Support 

(Pu Lav ). Apt ed Ox r 31, 1949) 

T I i I llru ed t ign 
i ¢ l f the t i com- 
I t = Ss 2 l ( the A en 
] 1 House demal f 99 percent 
su € The Br l } Ll er 
pu vote by imi 
found port for it 
pr i el re l 
new farm law } id 
Vv nm, COrm, *% 
ric i pported parity 
in 1950 80 90 percent of parity in 1951, 
and at 75 to 90 percent thereafter. Farmers 


are given the option of two parity formulas 


to achieve maximum support levels. Milk 
and milk products will be supported on a 
slid scale of 75 to 90 percent of parity. 
Wool, potat and a few other nonbasic 


cro} will have 60 to 90-percent support, 
will be supported at levels 
it the discretion of the 


L0ditie 
up to 90 percent 


Secretary of Agriculture. The law resembles 
the Aiken law passed in the Eightieth Con- 
gi , Which was the first permanent farm 
le latior 


Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act 
Amendment 

(Public Law 85. Approved June 7, 1949) 

This legislation, introduced by a bipartisan 
group, modifies the charter of the Corpora- 
tion. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was given its first permanent Federal charter 
by the Eightieth Congress. The charter also 
was revised to provide for storage facilities 
for agricultural products. 

Rural Telephones 

(Public Law 423. Approved October 28, 1949) 

Introduced by a large bipartisan group, the 
legislation authorizes the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to make loans to finance 
expansion, construction, and operations of 
rural telephone service. 

Crop Insurance Act of 1949 

(Public Law 268. Approved August 25, 1949) 

The legislation continues the crop-insur- 
ance program on an experimental basis as 
begun in the Eightieth Congress, but pro- 
vides for gradual expansion of crop insurance 
to additional counties. It contains other 
modifications of the law pursuant to the 
program initiated in 1947, 


Oleomargarine 
(Public Law 459. Approved March 16, 1950) 


Passed with support of both parties, this 
law repeals Federal taxes on oleomargarine 
and contains provisions regulating the sale 
of colored margarine, 

Cotton and Peanut Acreage Allotments 

and Potato Supports 
(Public Law 471. Approved March 31, 1950) 

The law provides for the establishment of 
minimum farm allotments for cotton for the 
year 1950 equal to the larger of two differ- 
ent percentage computations, except that no 
farm under this provision could receive an 
allotment over 40 percent of the acreage on 
the farm which is tilled annually or in reg- 
ular rotation. It allows marketing penalty 
for excess peanuts to be avoided by market- 
ing through designated agencies and limits 
reduction of 1950 peanut allotments. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is given discretionary 
authority over disposition of Irish potatoes 
acquired under the 1949 price-support pro- 
gram, so that those potatoes may be used for 
human consumption rather than destroyed. 
It prohibits price support on 1950 crop of 
Irish potatoes where marketing orders have 
been disapproved, and prohibits price sup- 
port in 1951 and thereafter unl market- 
ing quotas 


are in effect. 
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( i 3 12 Re- ( ( ituti works programs in Alaska and the Virgin Is- 
I 1 ‘ ‘ e o1 H lands to the Secretary of Interior. Effective 
7 — May 24, 1950 
I » ni ‘ pre 16. Transfers school assistance and 
: water pollution control activities of the 


I l 
General Services Administration to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. Effective NV 

rat 


ed down in the Sen: May 24, 1950. 
No. 17. Transfers administrati 





1 n on of Fed- 
| ( ( epar eral grants to State and local governments 
I it ( e for the ¢ ct- to < t public health acti\ for advance planning of public works from 
! I veto of 1 i- ! I the Hoover C the General Services Administration to the 
t { ct % country from internal 2 through 7 of 1949 went int Housing and Home Finance Agency. Ef- 
‘ Not unti 19, 1949. They are: fective May 24, 1950. f 

pu ini I too , h 2. Transfers the Bureau of Employ- No. 18. Transfers to General Services Ad- ' 

i De leadership in th ment curity from Federal Security Agency ministrator functions of Federal agencies j 
( ( rol bill t Di rent of Lab respecting leasing, custody, etc., of Federal 

f f eed uj by both No. 3 ngthens top-level organization  ofice puildings. Effective May 24, 1950. 
H t] ct combines the original Re- of the Post Office De} tment ; No. 19. Transfers from Federal Security 
} ided with number No. 4. Transters National Security Coun- a.oney to the Labor Department, the Bu- 
i i ! ir internal cil d National s ecurity Resources Board reau of Employees’ Compensation and Ap- 
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t } * ei r or iti f nelle executive and administrative officer. to General Services Administrator certain 


cae " 7 record keeping ¢ srtificatio unctions 
Feder j r receivil passpo! No. ¢ Makes Chairman of the United rd keeping and a cation ! = . 
: : , 7 . pertaining to official documents. Effective 


t t ( re | ‘ommunists £ Maritime Commission its chief ex- ‘i 
eir li I Communils . 7 : eee oe " May 24, 1950. 
wit ntior f ¢ Luni in < P inva- é ive and administrative officer. : see ; 
a = ee No. 7. 17 ; Public Roads Administra No. 21. Abolishes Maritime Commission 
‘ ‘ i A Wa +’ s Lie MAUS iis ade 






; fr al Works Agency to the De- and establishes a Maritime Administration 
Ed partment of Commerce. Pi in the Department of Commerce. ffective 
I ency School Aid In the second session 27 plans were sub- May 24, 1950. 
I tember 10 mitted, of which 7 were rejected by the Con- No. 22. Transfers Federal National Mort- 
1949) ore Those rejected are: gage Association from the Reconstruction 
No. 1. Proposed vesting almost all func- Finance Corporation to the Housing and 
a f , : Treasury Dé partment in Secretary Home Finance Agency. Effective September 

19 t oa ain ss iciea of Treasur Opposition centered around 8, 1950. 
+. cette i unsfer of functions of Comptroller of Cur- No. 23. Transfers lending functions of 
Ngee ie rency. See plan No. 26 below Reconstruction Finance Corporation regard- 
. ; N 4. Proposed vesting almost all func- ing prefabricated houses to Housing and 





tior f Agriculture Department in Secretary Home Finance Agency. Effective Septem- 
of Agriculture : ber 8, 1950. | 
I ; : , . N 7. Proposed vesting administrative re- No. 25. Transfers functions of National 
Export Control Act of 1949 sponsibility in the Chairman of the Inter- Security Resources Board to its Chairman 
(I Law 11. Approved February 26. 1949) tate Commerce Commission and transferring with full powers of delegation. Effective 
ie wer t Chairman from members of July 9, 1950. 
the Commission to the President No. 26. To meet congressional objection 
No. 11. Proposed transferring administra- to Plan No. 1 of 1950, the Treasury reor- 
me tive responsibility tor the Federal Communi- ganization plan was resubmitted making ex- 
So ed Ss cations Commission from the Commissioners empt from the transfer of functions those of 
: , to the Chairman the Comptroller of the Currency. Effective 
N 12. Proposed reorganizing the National July 9, 1950. 
j ( Ver t ] ice } . Solar ne 2h90rY inmely ow ¢ 
aa eatcerdltrgpdirineny cant \ in . - - iain B ee _ ee Sa Federal Property and Administrative Services 
me¢ of the Office of General Counsel. . 
‘ ; +4 N 24. Proposed transfer of Reconstruce- Act of 1949 
hi a. ee, 7 a tion Finance Corporation to the Commerce (Public Law 152. Approved June 30, 1949) 











emer 


Department This legislation was enacted to carry out 
Ext ° Bubher Art No. 27. Proposed creation of a Department recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
{ Rubber Act of Health, Education, and Security. in regard to the handling of Government 
I I j \ r iJ e 24, 1 )) rhe remaining plans submitted which property, procurement of Government sup- 
r 2 the effective v t into effect are: plies, and establishment of General Services 
l r Act of 1948, enacted by No. 2. Vests almost all functions of the Administration. Public Law 754 of the sec- 
} } ; 1tieth Congress. to pr Justice Department in the Attorney General. ond session further implements Hoover 
etic-rubber industry. Eifective May 24, 1950. Commission advices in this field by amend- 
ras Act No. 3. Vests almost all functions of Inte- ment to this act. 
A A 4 U _ \eanartmen? “ ha Serrats > . . Ne / ; 
De 1 st toward financing the ter : Effex en o_o. aa eae State Department Organization 
I \ { incr individual No. 5. Vests almost all functions of Come (Public Law 73. Approved May 26, 1949) 
t about 20 percent The t merce Department in Secretary of Come The reorganization of the State Depart- 
e tax beginning merce. Effective May 24, 1950. ment provided for in this legislation car- 
v earned after July 1, 1950, No. 6. Vests almost all functions of Labor ries out recommendations made by the 
A a ned plug looph s Department in Secretary of Labor, Effective Hoover Commission on Organization m é¢he 
in ¢ i x vs i ne under which life- May 24, 1950 Executive Bran 








Executive Pay Bill 
(Public Law 359. Approved October 15, 
1949) 

Salary increases granted heads and assist- 
ant heads of departments and agencies in 
this legislation are in general compliance 
with the recommendations made by the 
Hoover Commission. 


Federal Employees’ Classification Act 
Revision 
(Public Law 429. Approved October 28, 
1949) 

This legislation revised the Classification 
Act granting salary increases to classified 
employees, supplementing the cost-of-living 
increase for Government employees granted 
in the Eightieth Congress. 

Postal Pay Raise 
(Public Law 428. Approved October 28, 
1949) 

Introduced by a bipartisan group, this 
legislation grants postal employees a salary 
increase. 

Post Office Financial Control Act of 1950 
(Public Law 712. Approved August 17, 1950) 

With the objective of carrying out rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
relative to accounting and auditing for the 
Post Office Department, the Congress imple- 
mented the necessary procedural changes 
in this act. 


3udget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950 


(Public Law 784, Approved September 12, 
1950) 


Stemming from Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations seeking to modernize the 
Federal budgeting and accounting system, 
this measure provides the framework for 
bringing the budgeting, accounting, and 
auditing procedures up to date. 

Housing and community facilities 
Housing and Rent Act of 1950 
(Public Law 574. Approved June 23, 1950) 
This legislation continues the Rent Act of 
the Eightieth and prior Congresses to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, with a local-option provision 
for further extension through June 30, 1951, 
unless sooner terminated by Presidential 
proclamation or concurrent resolution by 

Congress. 
Housing Act of 1949 

(Public Law 171. 


Introduced by} 





this legislati 

efforts of a bipa ut 

througy se veral | U Sé l stoe ta - 
preh¢e I a e a4 4 4 y ‘ NV Cc I L I 
810, ) low-rent housing units in the next 
6 years is au rized. Federal aid is pro- 
vided for slum < ince and for < truc- 
t 1 of farm d 


I leci 1 raises the d r ce ’ 
mort y 1 h ing Al nd 
p a i SE I market for s 

‘ E 1% A 
( I A iA ist 24, 1949) 
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000 is authorized for loans and grants to 
States and other non-Federal public agencies 
to undertake advance planning of public 
works, 

Federal Grants for Minor Airport Projects 

(Public Law 445. Approved February 9, 

1950) 

Under terms of this law congre 
proval of Federal grants for class 4 or larger 
airports would carry over for 2 succeeding 
fiscal years. Also, improvements of $50,000 
less at such airports would be exempt from 
requirements of specific congressional ap- 
proval. 


onal ap- 





Housing Act of 1950 
(Public Law 475. Approved April 20, 1950) 
After rejecting the President’s new, highly 


controversial 


middle-income, cooperative 
housing program, a bipartisan majority of 
the Congress enacted an omnibus housing 
measure which improves and modifies the 
several FHA mortgage-insurance programs; 
provides for disposal of war and veterans’ 
housing; liberalizes terms of GI bill home 
loans; and authorizes loans to educational 
institutions for student housing. 


Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control Acts 
of 1950 

(Public Law 516. Approved May 17, 1950) 

Title I authorizes construction, repair, and 

preservation of 94 public works on rivers 

and harbors, amounting to $203,723,125; and 

title II authorizes the prosecution of 58 flood- 

control projects, amounting to $1,249,691,200, 

Federal Aid to Highways 

(Public Law 769. Approved September 7, 
1950) 

This is an authorization for Federal aid 

to highways and other road constr i 

for a 2-year period ending June 30, 1953. 





International affairs 
Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 
(Public Law 307. Approved September 
26, 1949) 
Extension of reciprocal agreements in the 
Eighty-first Congress continued a program 


that has been in existence since 1934 I 
Eighty-firet Congress voted down a Repub- 
lican-sponsored amendment which would 


have directed the Tariff Commission to set 
the rate of duty below which the United 
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North Atlantic Pact 
(Ratified by Senate July 21, 1949) 
The North Atlantic Pact w rat 11 





the Eighty-first Congress 

the pre expressed ih v r 
resolution adopted he Eig C 

The pact was wi bit 


The te 1 wheat pact - 
ly def I ie F 1 Rela C - 
n ( Eig! 1 Congre \ 
ne t I i -first ¢ 
G € ent was au ized t I 
81a hecessary to ene lrage Lue eX} 
168,001 ( ishels of wheat f ‘ I f the 
next year I Congr | r l ized 
Commodity Credit Corporation to Arry t 
operati ns ti fulfill Ur ited States commit- 


ments under the ager 


421, aj 





ved October 27, 1949.) 





Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 19 
(Public Law 447. Approved February 14, 


1950) 

The law extended to June 30, 1950, t 
President's authority to obligate funds fi 
economic aid t certain parts i ch 1 j 
authorized $60,000,000 for ecor c aid ) 


Korea until June 30, 1950 

Continuation of Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 

(Public Law 47. Approved April 19, 1949) 


rhe Eighty-first Congress renewed au- 


thorization for ECA in substantially th 
same form as the original authorization 
which was enacted in the Eightieth Con- 
gress under bipartisan leadership. See also 


Public Law 535 below. 
Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950 
(Public Law 535. Approved June 5, 1950) 
Continuing the major international eco- 
nomic assistance programs begun during the 


Republican Eightieth Congress, members of 
bot 


h } ies approved this measure ritle I 

mends the ECA act a i | id $2.7 - 
000,000 plus unexpended t for f ! 
year 1951, 8600.000.000 of which is t be u | 
t promote Europea trade liberal ¢ 
Title II reserves $40,000,0( f pre\ is ap- 

‘ ( » aid 

I I I ited China, it! 
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( f i f { 
Chinese in the Unit Title 111 
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in the first session of the Congres the Re- 
I in nd Democrats, with only one dis- 
f iu ed add nal funds 
t i the mluil tary a tance pro- 
New 1! ithorized total of 
$1.5 ) broken down :{ follow 
North At tic Treaty nation $1,000,000,000; 
rurkey Greece and Iran $131,500,000; 
I ine nd Korea, $16,000,000; and gen- 
é re f China, $75,000,00( An amend- 
ed provide for discontinuance 
North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
é their full contribution to 
t elense 
Lat 
M um Wage Increase 
( I ‘ 393 App ed October 26, 
1949) 
I ( offered by i large bipar- 
1 eased the minimum wage 
hour The law does not follow 
t I lent recommendation for greatly 
ext 1 « erage rhe new ‘law clarifies 
the statu retail-store employees and oth- 
‘ where administrative agecisie@ns were 
( re ional intent 
Overtime on Overtime 
(ft Law 177 Approved July 20, 1949) 
Le ation was enacted by the Congress 
to « vertime provisions of the Fair 
Labor indards Act The law is retroactive 
f from claims filed by employees 
' he r 
pen i the court 
National defense 
National Security Act Amendments of 1949 
(Public Law 216. Approved August 10, 1949) 
These amendments follow recommenda- 
tiol of the Hoover Commission to revise 
the tion taken by the Eightieth Congress 
toward unifying the armed services. The 
law passed in the Eightieth Congress, to 
which these amendments are offered, was 
the fir unification legislation enacted 
although all previous Congresses since Pearl 
Harbor had voiced the need for unification. 


Under Secretary of Defense 

(Public Law 36. Approved April 2, 1949) 

Following the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations, this law revised the unification 
enacted by the Eightieth Congress to 
create this new position 

Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 
(Public Law 110. Approved June 20, 1949) 


The Eighty-first Congress revised the ad- 
ministration of this Agency which was estab- 





lished under the terms of the Unification 

Act of 1947, enacted by the Eightieth Con- 

g t 

Military Career Compensation Act of 1949 

(Public Law 351. Approved October 12, 1949) 
rhe Eighty-first Congress revised the 

mi v-} schedule on the basis of infor- 


mation gathered by- the Hoover Commission 


established in the Eightieth Congress. 

I g-1 e Provin Ground for Guided 
Missiles 

(Public Law 60. Approved May 11, 1949) 


rhis legislation authorized expenditure of 


&7 ),000 for construction of installations 
I ry for development of an existing 
prog! 
Land-based Air Warning System—Radar 
(I ic Law 30. Approved March 30, 1949) 
Cx inuil a long-range program for ade- 
quate national defense, this legislation aue 
t red the Secretary of the Air Force to 
establish land-based air warning and control 
and facilities and authorized 
€ ire Of $65,500,000. 
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Unitary Wind Tunnel Plan and Air Engi- 


neering Development Center 
(Public Law 415. Approved October 27, 
1949) 

This legislation enlarged the present »ro- 
gram of national preparedness by authorizing 
construction of experimental and testing 
facilities in the field of transonic and su- 
personic aeronautics, 


Rental Housing Near Military Installations 
(Public Law 498. Approved May 2, 1950) 





As a means of encouraging rental housing 
construction near military installations, this 
measure amends the National Housing Act to 
permit the Secretary of the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force to negotiate for the services of 
architects and engineers without regard to 


civil service and classification laws. 


Uniform Code of Military Justice 
Approved May 5, 1950) 
Both parties joined in supporting this 
measure as an additional step in unifying 
the Armed Forces. Providing a uniform code 
of military justice, the act revises, unifies, 
and codifies the Articles of War, the Articles 
for the Government of the Navy, and the 
disciplinary laws of the Coast Guard. 


(Public Law 506 


Alien Enlistments in Army 
(Public Law 597. Approved June 30, 1950) 
The Eighty-first Congress authorized until 
June 30, 1953, 5-year period enlistments of 
unmarried aliens between 18 to 35 years of 
age in the Regular Army. 
Extension of Selective Service Act 
(Public Law 599. Approved June 30, 1950) 
As a national defense measure immediately 
following the Korean invasion, the Eighty- 
first Congress extended selective service to 
July 9, 1951, and gave the President author- 
ity to order Reserve components into active 
Federal service. 
Free Postage for GI’s in Korea 
(Public Law 609. Approved July 12, 1950) 
Both parties joined in sponsoring and sup- 
porting this Jaw providing free postage for 
servicemen in Korea, 


Construction of Modern Naval Vessels 
(Public Law 674. Approved August 8, 1950) 


To strengthen the sea power of the United 
States, Congress authorized $350,000,000 for 
the construction or conversion of modern 
naval vessels. 


Suspending Restrictions on Authorized 
Personnel Strength of the Armed 
Forces 


(Public Law 655. Approved August 3, 1950) 


This measure suspends the restrictions on 
the authorized personnel strength of any 
component of the Armed Forces until July 
31, 1954. 

Army and Air Force Authorization Act 
(Public Law 604. Approved July 10, 1950) 

Under this act the Eighty-first Congress 
provided for the composition of the Army 
and Air Force and put into basic law au- 
thority for Air Force activities. Later, the 
Congress suspended ceilings on size of the 
Armed Forces as a temporary measure stem- 
ming from the Korean war. 


Extension of Enlistments in the Armed 
Forces 

(Public Law 624. Approved July 27, 1950) 

In view of the gravity of the Korean situa- 
tion, the Congress took steps to strengthen 
the Armed Forces. Under this act the Pres- 
ident is permitted until July 9, 1951, to 
extend all enlistments in the Armed forces 
for 1 year. 
































































































Facilities for Training Reserves 
(Public Law 783. Approved September 11, 
1950) 

Another defense measure, this law provides 
facilities for training National Guard, Air 
National Guard, and Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Force, and Coast Guard Reserves, 
Extension of Authority to Maintain Tin- 

Smelting Industry 
(Public Law 723. Approved August 21, 1950) 

This legislation continues prior law by pro- 
viding a 5-year extension of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation's authority to main- 
tain a domestic tin-smelting industry in the 
interest of national security. Included is 
authority for operation of the Government- 
owned Texas City smelter. 


Drafting Medical and Dental Specialists 
(Public Law 779. Approved September 9, 
1950) 

The law establishes a priority of obligation 
for military service among physicians, den- 
tists, and allied categories of personnel under 
the Selective Service Act. 

Servicemen’s Family Allowances 

(Public Law 771. Approved September 8, 
1950) 

Without show of partisanship the Congress 
agreed to provide allotments of from $85 to 
$165 monthly to GI families, including the 
serviceman’s contribution. 


Defense Production Act 
(Public Law 774. 


of 1950 
Approved September 8, 
1950) 

As a means of preventing severe economic 
dislocations and of assuring fulfillment of 
rapidly expanding national defense require- 
ments, the Congress passed the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. This law contains economic 
mobilization, inflation control and defense 
production assistance powers. Among other 
things, it provides for mandatory controls 
on a selective or industry-by-industry basis 
when the President finds prices in the in- 
dustry are rising at an unreasonable rate, 
with the requirement that if price ceilings 
are set in a given industry, he must freeze 
wages; priorities and allocations powers; 
penalties for hoarding; requisitioning au- 
thority; aid to expanding private business; 
for settlement of labor disputes; and con- 
sumer and real estate credit controls. 


Science 
National Science Foundation 

(Public Law 507. Approved May 10, 1950) 

Bipartisan efforts throughout three Con- 
gresses to encourage basic research in the 
sciences culminated in the enactment of this 
measure. The law establishes a National 
Science Foundation as an independent 
agency of the Government, directed by a 24- 
member board and administered by a Di- 
rector appointed by the President. Among 
other things, the Foundation would initiate 
and support basic research in the mathe- 
matical, physical, medical, etc., sciences, 
grant scholarships and graduate fellowships, 
and foster international exchange of scien- 
tific information. 

Health Research 

(Public Law 692. Approved August 15, 1950) 

With the announced purpose of improving 
the health of the people of the United States 
this act amends the Public Health Service 
Act to support research and training in ar- 
thritis and rheumatism, multiple sclerosis, 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, poliomyelitis, blind- 
ness, leprosy, and other diseases, 
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Social welfare 


Hospital Survey and Cor 


ments of 1949 


truction Amend- 


(Public Law 380. Approved October 25, 
1949) 
This act, introduced by two Members of 


extends an exi 
to 1955, increases the 
l expendl 000,000, and ine 
reases the Federal share of expenditure from 
ne-third to a maximum of 66%, percent. 


mmission onal Employ 


ically Handicapped Week 
Approved July 11, 


h party 


ic] ting program from 
51 


annual authoriza- 


a 





ture f $15( 





ident’s C 


the Phys 


Law 162. 


Pre 


(Public 1949) 


Seventy-five thousand dollars is author- 

ed for tl expenst ( this Commission 
which promotes national interest in the em- 
ployment of handicapped persons. 
Rehabilitation of Navajo and Hopi Indian 


Tribes 


(Public Law 474. Approved April 19, 1950) 





The law authorizes $88,570,000 for Navajo 
ind Hopi Indian rehabilitation, including 


Ss 





amounts for soil and water conservation, irri- 
ation, surveys of physical and human re- 
urces, industr and business develop- 
nent, employment and resettlement off the 
reserv on, roads and trail communica- 


tions, loans, hospitals, schools, housing, and 
mmon service 





facilitie 

Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 
(Public Law 734. Approved August 28, 1950) 

The extensive study and research into so- 
cial-security problems conducted during the 
Republican Eightieth Congress bore in 
1950 with the passage of this law. Su; 
ported by an overwhelming majority of both 
parties, the law makes substantial changes 
in the social-security system, nearly doubling 
old-age benefits and covering an additional 
10,000,000 worker 





friiit 
ius 





)- 





Territories 
Government for Puerto Rico 
(Public Law 600. Approved July 3, 1950) 
In line with United States policy of self- 
government of territories where possible, the 
Eighty-first Congress provided under this 
law for the organization of a constitutional 
government by the people of Puerto Rico. 
Civil Government for Guam 
(Public Law 630. Approved August 1, 1950) 


Complying with the wishes of local in- 
habitants, the Congress provided by law for 
a civil government for Guam, where, since 
1898, all powers of government have been 


exercised under Presidential Executive Orders. 


Transportation and Communication 


Post Office arch Program 
(Public Law 231. Approved August 16, 1949) 
This legislation provides for research on 
equipment used by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and complies with recommendations 
found in the task-force report submitted by 
the Hoover Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch 
Continuation of Maritime 
thority to 
Vessels 
(Public Law 147. 
The legisl: 
of laws extel 


and prior C 


Ress 


Commission Au- 
Charter, and Operate 


Approved June 29, 1949) 
extension to i950 
Eightieth Congress 


rants 
the 





Marine War-Risk and Liability Insurance 
(Public Law 763. Approved September 7, 
1950) 

Under this law the Congress has author- 
ized the Secretary of Commerce to provide 
war-risk and certain marine and liability 
insurance for the protection of passe! 


gers, 


crew, 
by war conditions or 
stricted to 


vessels, and cargoes, when endangered 
of war, It is re- 


nies 






domestic con 





mmerce 


oved September 9, 


Whenever the P 
ecutive Order, the 
Civil Aeronautics 
control air traffii 
is endangered - 
a sneak attack by 
ing as United St 
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Disabled Veterans 
(Public Law 286. 


Special Housing 
App! 


| ved September 7, 
1949) 





his act expands coverage of Public Law 
702 of Eightieth Co authorizing up 
to $10,000 for specia pted housing to 
additional groups of veterans with serious 





service-« 


mnected d 
Disablk Act 
339. Approved October 10, 1949) 
Amending existi law, this 
compensation I 


Omnibus 
(Public Law 
act increases 
r World War I presumptive 
nnect provides minimum 
ratings for servi lected arrested tub 
culosis, increases certain disability and des 


service-c¢ ases 









compensation rates, liberalizes requirement 

for defy lency all and redefines 

“line of dut nd miscondu 

Vi ns’ Education i Training Amend- 
f 1950 

(Public Law 61 Approved July 13, 19 


Nonpartisan in sponsorship, this law seeks 


to clarify the rights of veterans to take 
courses of study under the GI bill of right 
and to amend provisions relating t con- 
tractual arrangements between the Veterans’ 


Administrator and educational institutions 





Jewry, an Old Foe of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE 
Friday 


Mr. MULTER. 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 


September 22, 1950 


Mr. Speaker, this is a 
propitious time to direct the attention 
of my colleas to an item which ap- 
peared in the September 1950 


sue ¢ f 
the Metropolitan Star, entitled “Jewry 


ue 


, 
an Cld Foe of Communism.” 

The Metropolitan Star is the official 
publication of the Metropolitan Council 


1i B’rith. 
o, at this time say, as state: 


of B’n 








in the ypolitan Star, and I quote, 
“just for the 1 i,” B'nai B'rith at its 
convention in May 1938, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Communism which rests upon a deni f 
democracy, upon the destruction of ¢ - 
erties, u} 1 the suppression of the I - 
me 1 bases of human liberties—freedom of 
speech, freedom of the pre f peaceful - 
sembly, of religious worship—upon a j - 
ophy which incites the overthrow of consti- 


tutional democratic government by force and 
violence—for all of these reasons 
communism is abhorrent to the Jew 
very history, tradition, religious 
training near 


and more 


. 
whose 
and spiritu 
dear to eve 


holds him anc 


h 
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ideal and principle which 
annihilated the \ us 
mmunism. So that e! 
sible doubt as the posi 
B'rith on this question 
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the 2 ) ve ince the 

t Jew | w t t 

unequ l loyalty t the 

( ize ip i it ic prine 

life Ever ce the Baby- 

l ers from Jeremiah 

é t ewi people to seek 

i f the land in which 

\ ie Lord f it; for in 
y | 





oe 


‘ 4 ¢ , An n 
f I ti C t 
V = 
I ‘ I | e 
< I ex} t C t 
f dic t eon » 
ri f of A de- 
I I milli of Ar Jews 
to! of Jews i lands, 
of eralism d democ- 
? ¢ ad p ed 1a l 
J en n I ‘ gol hand 
i t pre ess ¢ democrat 
A ernme or ec mic § - 
I 1 on, or 1 i f 
t ( of the ele 1 t 1 
hun é freedom cf eech, of the 
| of reli is W hip— 
t to ther 
The real r 1 for the pro} yn of 
t i hecomes apparent in Cha - 
lor H ds when he refers to ‘Marxism 
f 1 parliamentary democracy 
I é ( n ittac on b - 
\ nal f whose tyrannical features } e 
been ted by the National Socialists, the 


Nazi Government has in practice robbed the 


German people of their civil rights, sup- 
pressed freedom of speech, of the press, and 
a mbdly, has destroyed the free labor unions 


and confiscated their funds; and it is now 
engaged in a pagan assault upon the religious 
con é e of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jew alike Is it not plain that his thunder- 
t Marxism are only a smoke 
his sinister de ns upon tLe liber- 


tie f the German people and the peace of 


“Because we have an abiding faith in the 
spirit t t animates the true American, we 
call upon him not to permit this campaign 
of slander and libel to go unreproved. We 
are confident that our fellow Americens of all 

familiar with the lesson of history 
ppression sets no limit to its victims, 
: ‘ 


v dd their voices in protest against the 
r ruction of the innocents in Germany 
“We are firm in our belief that the Ameri- 
can sense of justice and fair play will in- 
fluence our fellow citizens to express them- 
selves unmistakably against the ruthless sup- 


i 
pression of liberty of conscience, against the 
destruction of human lives and human ideals, 
and against the revival of pagan barbarism 
in the heart of the civilized world. 

“Cyrus ADLER 
the American Jewish Committee.) 

“ALFRED M. COHEN 

(Yor the B'nai B'rith.) 

“B. C. VLADECK 

(For the Jewish Labor Committee.) 
“NEw Yorx, N. Y., 
October 21, 1935.” 





Particular note should be made of the 
fact that that resolution was adopted on 
October 21, 1935. 





Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a friend and constituent who 
has been confined to a hospital for some 
time, devotes most of his waking hours 
to ventures in writing both prose and 
poetry. This man, a veteran, has for- 
warded to me his views on the Taft- 
Hartley Law. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including it at this point: 
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rl Taft-Har y Act was } ed over 
P dent Trun veto and became a law 
( t 23d d of June 1947. Since then 
t l l ( e varie labor uni have 
€ l e fleld of political action and 

rmed the halls of C S houting for 
its repea n t grounds that it is a “slave 
labor lav 

Section 1 f the thirteenth amendment 
to the Co1 tution of the United States 
provice “Neither slavery nor involuntary 


ervitude, except as a punishment for crime 








whe! the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States, 
or any p f bject to their jurisdiciti = 


The Taft-Hartley Act has been in effect for 
3 years and 2 months, during ir 
the representatives of labor have had amp 
opportunity to submit their cause to the 
Federal courts, and secure a judicial inter- 
pretation of the so-called slave-labor pro- 
visions of the act. It would not be a novel 
question for the courts, for as late as Janu- 
ary 12, 1942, the Supreme Court ruled unani- 
mously that the Georgia contract labor law 
violated the antislavery amendment and an 
act of Congress forbidding peonage. 

In submitting their case to the courts 
the labor leaders would not be in danger of 
falling into a capitalistic “booby trap,” be- 
cause all of the United States Supreme Court 
judges and practically all of the appellate 
and district court judges were appointed 
by either President Roosevelt or President 
Truman. And they should not be solicitous 
about the costs of legal proceeding, when 
every labor union worthy of the name has a 
stable of “striped pants” gentlemen called 
labor relation counselors, commonly known 
as lawyers, retained on an annual fee basis, 
who are ever ready, able and willing to enter 
legal combat on a moment's notice. 

The slogan “Slave Labor Act” sounds like 
a product of the late Charles Michelson 
school of political philosophy. Well, re- 
gardless of who coined the slogan it is rapidly 
losing its vote-drawing potential, for time 
seems to have a way of its own to deflate 
canards, half-truths, slogans, and diatribes 
coined to appeal to hate, prejudice, and our 
other base emotion The persistent repeti- 
tion of the “slave labor” slogan is more in- 
sulting to the intelligence of union members 
than to the authors of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The act has enslaved no one. During the 
time it has been in effect, union membership 
has grown, many factories and places of busi- 
nes ( heretofore unionized have been 
brought within the orbit of organized labor, 
and innumerable new contracts have been 
negotiated with the management of union 
shops providing for an increase in pay and 
welfare benefits. 
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Senator Tobey’s Reply to the Chicago 
Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
CF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
at the request of the Senator from New 
Jampshire [Mr. Torey], who is absent 












































on official business, I ask unanimous con- 
ert in the Appendix of the 
brief statement prepared by 
vr fr 


ring to an edit 





ine of Septemi 
( ' f a letter 
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1 t eat it n 
who be his own } 
I is 1 W r Part V ) 
I i on the \ Vy 
c it, making the 
format in Party a na- 
ti il necessity.” 

Now I had not been aware that I, as the 
colonel implies, have been “prosiavery 

Perhaps most Americans also have not been 
aware of the type of republicanism from 
which this colonel and tI editori ring 
I have here a letter which may throw some 
lig! nt q t 1 1 > pause to con- 

r wl n t ve 1 the fate ol our 

Federal Union 1e advice of the Chie ) 
I une bee hee d in the past 


i UOIS ¢ L£O]110 1, ai 


and grandiather < e 

ks for elf, having been written in the 
darkest days of the Civil War and represent- 
i in effort by Medill, 





» called himself 
a Republican, to f > the Union into an 
abject truce with 

Here is the letter whi 
before has been published in entirety It 
was addressed to Congressman E. B. W - 
burn, then chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee: 
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E. B. WASHBURN. 





Sir: Prepare to hear some paint! plain 
talk. In the first place we may V nit 
to each other that the rebs can’t be con- 
quered by the present machinery. Se 1, 


the Treasury is about on its last legs, the 
urrency of the country is deterior: 
earfully fast and if the coin of W. & M. issue 


iits a three hundred million more the bot- 


nor 
m will tumble out Third, this Republi- 
n Congress will terminate in a few weeks 
and the next Congrers will be hostile to the 
administration. Fourth, the people are 
growing exceedingly tired of the war and are 
becoming very much discouraged. Fifth. 
The opposition of the Democrats is taking a 
bolder shape daily. The cry for an armistice 
is increasing every day. When that is 
granted there will be no more fighting by 
this administration. The war for a time will 
be over. An armistice is bound to come dur- 
ing the year 63. Next April and May the 
period of enlistment of all the 9-months men 
expire, also the this-year men. No more vol- 
be obtained to fill up the ranks 
men be ! by draftir 
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tatus of those acquired 
Republicans could be abie to retain tl 
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Government in ir ‘hands. The nati l 
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strength wv i I ri y i ( 

by the 1 t ve € ied te We 
sh 1 soor tor t After a t ? 
60 to 90 or 160 days while the rebs might 


fiercely object to our proposed boundary line 
they would be obliged to succumb They 
would be in no condition to recommence the 
war. (Like a man after stopping a few hours 
from a ter! fi iff, he i t 1 y to 
b 1 the f t mn unth Od nd 
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The Farmer Must Prosper if the Natien 


Is To Prosper 


aah is mathe 


REN H. nity 








entire Nation need farm sup- 
nda n hir of the left- 
e] in the | m politan 
( t I ve East have 
I { } > into be- 
of country 
the <« imer with 
1 profit AS 
I I € e kee ! 
e just to ma i 
( clover.” Man 
re nt of t e 
l é » folloy 1 


t against farm supports 
I also ty} l of the t i- 
de of pe in the big cities. 
I r the rural areas of America 
me that England used 
to consider her colonies—as sources of 
re 1u nd supply, with no obligation 
on | nd’s part to assist the colonies 
The big-city dwellers believe 
d for the farmer to make 
! 
rgument | d on false 
iption 
I » Oo FARM St C T US? 
rhe G rnment has spent more than 
).009,000 on loans and purchasing of 
farm products during the last 17 ye 


up to April 30, 1950, show the 





t ‘ ] been only $212,858,871. 
Perhaps you will say: “That can’t be 
ri ; we lost more than that on potatoes 


1 ¢ alone last year.” That is true— 
i bad administration caused most of 
1 t loss—but the Government made a 
profit on purchases of wheat, tobacco, 
oats, corn, rice, flax, and cotton—items 
which account for more than 85 percent 


1 


t | loans made—and this profit 
brought our losses down to $212,000,000. 
The United States Government has spent 
five times that amount in aid to Greece 
the last 5 years. 

I RTS HAVE BEEN G iD INVESTMENT 
Actually, the money spent on the 
rmer by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 

on has been the best investment the 
overnment has made in the last 29 
If prices had not been supported, 
me would have dropped, na- 
il income would have dropped, busi- 


alone during 
aione Qurin 


~ eH Ow et A ee 


would have dropped, millions of 

nen would have been out of work, a de- 

! would have resulted and the 

vernment would have lost many, 
nany billions of dollars in income. 

It ] been determined, after years of 
re ch and study, that every single 
d r of farm income generates $6 addi- 
tional of national income. In other 
Vv a dollar's worth of wheat, for in- 

n is transported to processing 
plants, and by the time it has made the 
round d comes back to the consumer 
in t form of bread, or wheaties, or 
Ww! have you, it has given birth to $6 
m of income on its way through the 
( of distribution. 

} AL PI PERITY IS TIED TO AGRICULTURAL 
P ERITY 

I f wing figures should prove 
t . yn is to p perous the 
f I yerou The na- 
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tional income over the years averages 
ven times the farm income. They rise 


and fall together in that ratio. 
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he discrepancies in the 7-to-1 ratio in 
individual years can be explained by the 
lag as farm crops go to the market but 
the 7-to-1 average maintains over the 
years. During the years of the depres- 
sion we lost an average of $27,000,000,000 
in national income each year for 10 
years. That amounts to $270,000,000,- 
000, or a total $10,000,000,000 higher 
than our national debt. If farm prices 
had been supported in those years as 
they are now—instead of trying to prime 
the pump, as we did, through artificial 
means such as WPA—we would not have 
had 12,000,000 citizens out of work and 
the depression, if it came at all, would 
not have been nearly as serious as it was. 

The farmer today is a $30,000,000,000 
customer of American business. He uses 
an estimated twice as many industrial 
products per capita as does the city 
dweller. Today, for example, there are 
four times as many tractors on farms, 
14 times as many combines, and 33 times 
as many mechanical corn pickers as 
there were in 1929. 

A slump in farm income would strike 
at the manufacturer of every single item 
in the Sears, Roebuck catalog—and 
would therefore strike at the workers in 
those industries. If we were to remove 
farm-price supports altogether and drop 
back to, let us say, 1939-price levels— 
our national income would be one-third 
of what it is. igure out for yourself 
what would happen to our bonds, em- 
ployment, business. Where would we 
get the taxes to operate our enormously 
expensive Government? 

COMPARE THE INCOMES 

The antifarmer propagandists would 
have us believe the American farmer is 
rolling in wealth while the American la- 
borer is having a hard time making ends 
meet. Let us examine that claim. 

In the peak year of 1948, the average 
farmer’s net income was $906. In that 
same year, the average city dweller’s net 
income was $1,565. In his peak year the 
farmer received only 60 percent as much 
money as did the average city worker. 

One-fifth of the Nation’s population 
lives on farms. They receive only one- 
seventh of the national income. 












































that a farmer can eat off 





hi and at a cost less than what 

the cit iweller must pay. Still, tl 

is counterbalanced by his poorer liv 

condit poorer educational and h 

fa i The farmer is also con 

at the m of the elements. In 

floods, Groughts, and storms can ruin 

in a sl while the labor of a lifetim 
FARM i $ ARE FAIR 


isumer wants the 





farmer to in an open mark 

W out a orts whatsoever. |} 

talks sm upply and demand 
What boil down to? It 


cts the farmer to 
sell in an open, unprotected market and 
buy in a closed, protected and highl; 
supported market. Every item he buys 
whether it be the clothes he wears, or 
the tractor he uses or the car he drives, 
is protected directly or indirectly, and 
those who produce these goods or ma- 
terials are subsidized directly or indi- 


rectly. 





Perhaps the farmer could compete in 
an open, unprotected market if he coulc 


1 
buy a New Zealand suit of clothes, a 
Swiss plow, a Swedish prefabricated 
barn and a Japanese set of dishes, tariff- 
free, at the low prices which cheap labor 
and cheap production costs in foreign 
countries would permit him to purchase 
them for. I do not think his city cousins 
in industry would be very happy about 
that state of affairs, however. 

Here are some figures on how the 
Government is subsidizing private en- 
terprise. These figures are from the 
1951 budget: 





Federal aid to housing... $1, 700, 000, 000 
Federal aid to roads....... 500, C00, 0CO 
Federal aid to aviation... _. 250, 000, 0090 
Federal aid to ocean ship- 

EE * niccacrinigpancthdua dammcanesa at 250, 000, 000 
RFC aid to commerce and 

i | ae naega ca 200, 000, 000 
Federal aid to hospital con- 

ND  secacb eds chcs cee 150, 000, 000 


Federal aid to education... 140, 000, 000 


This does not include such indirect 
subsidies as the annual postal deficit— 
which in the last fiscal year totaled 
$555,000,000. This money was lost in 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mails— 
categories used almost exclusively by 
business houses and publications. This 
money is an indirect subsidy to business. 
Why should the farmer be the only non- 
subsidized citizen in the United States? 

FARMERS CANNOT STRIKE 


The farmer cannot fix the price of 
things he sells. He has no control over 
prices. No individual farmer can do a 
thing about what he gets for his product. 
All he can do is take it to market, ask 
what the price is, and if he does not like 
the price, haul it back home. Most farm 
produce is perishable or semiperishable. 
That means it has to be sold at a certain 
time, so the farmer is at the mercy of 
the consumer and the buyer. Unlike the 
city boys in labor and industry, the 
farmer cannot go on strikes or stop pro- 
duction in order to hike prices. Food 
consumption in this country has gone up 


16 percent, but agricultural production 
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has gone up 35 percent, as compared 
with prewar levels. This is true, despite 
the f there are fewer people on 
the farms today. The population trend 
is away from the farm and toward the 
CiLY 

Suppose the farmers, instead of hik- 
ng their production 35 percent, had ef- 
fected a general slowdown to keep pro- 
duction at the prewar levels. Where 
v 
b 


et tha 
ell Wiad 





ould farm prices be today? They would 

e astronomical. 

But farmers do not strike. Farmers 
do n conspire to slow down. The 
farmers just plug along at being good 
lyin ] tion with 
food. They do want a fair return for 
their labor and risk, however, and they 
should have it. 

FARM RECEIPTS AND WAGES 


Y rie no 


citizens and supplying tne Ni 
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All this goes to show that the laws of 
upply and demand reaily are working 

isofar as farmer is concerned. 
When the city boy talks about the law 
of supply and demand, he does not mean 
what he says. ie has in mind a law 
which would put all the emphasis on 
supply and none on demand. 

Since 1920 cash receipts from farm 
marketing and the wage earnings of fac- 
tory workers have been almost identical 
each year, except during the war years 
when there was no effective ceiling on 
wages and a very effective ceiling on 
farm prices. For instance, in 1946 the 
cash receipts from farm marketings were 
$24,500,000,000 and wage earnings of fac- 
tory workers were $24,200,000,000. In 
1947 farm receipts were $30,000,000,000 
and wage earnings of factory workers 
were $29,500,000,000. 

Every time the industrial workers get 
a wage increase they force up the price 
of farm goods. That’s the law of supply 
and demand in action, and the industrial 
workers have no cause for complaint. 
The folks in the eastern and northern 
metropolises would evidently like to see 
an OPA on farm prices and let wages 
and other prices go hog-wild. 


the 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The facts are these: The farmer must 
be adequately supported if he is to pros- 
per and he must be adequately supported 
if the Nation is to prosper. 

There are some inequities in the pres- 
ent farm program. That is why I intro- 
duced H. R. 514, my own farm bill, which 
will allow the farmers themselves to 
participate'in the formation of a new 
farm program. It is my firm belief that 
the farmers have just as much ability 
to solve their own problems fairly as do 
the Washington bureaucrats, some of 
whom have never been on a farm except 
for a visit. I hope, as a member of the 
powerful House Agriculture Committee, 
to have my bill included in the farm 
program of the Eighty-second Congress 
in 1951. 

But the most important thing to re- 
member is this: if we have a reduction in 
farm income we shall have a reduction 
in national income seven tiines as great. 
Every depression is farm-led and farm- 
fed. Historically, farm prices go down 
before, faster, and further than other 
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prices. Our economy is so 
that we cannot reduce 
purchasing 


intecrated 
drastically the 
power of one-fifth of the 
sly af- 


other four- 


I Ss] n 1t serio 
Tecting the prosperity of the 
fifths of the Nation 

‘ihis has elways been true in the 
It is truer than ever today, be 
ricuiture is a bigger customer of indus- 
try than ever before in history 
If we reduce farm incomes drastically 
by removing suppo! we must look for- 
ward to soup lines, foreclosures, misery, 
poverty a depression which would 
make us pushovers for the world Com- 
munists. 

I think our economy is tco much sub- 
sidized, but I can never vote against : 
ports for the farmer until Dusi- 
ness is willing to forego Government 
support. This does fot appear possibile 
in the predictablé future. 
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Where To—After Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRLSENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, how far can this country go in 
attempting, singlehandedly, to solve the 
social, economic, and military problems 
of other nations of the world and still be 
able to maintain its security and defend 
its freedom at home? 

How many Koreas will there be, and 
how many of such expeditions can the 
American people swallow and digest? 

These are reasonable questions, and 
the public is entitled to have them an- 
swered by those who are directing the 
war and our foreign policy today. This 
country stands united behind our 
forts in Korea Once our troops are 
sent to a foreign country to do battle, 
every loyal American is left with but one 
choice, and that is to give them unlim- 
ited and undivided support in order that 
their efforts will be successful. But we 
are entitled to ask the President some 
questions, and we are entitled to frank 
and honest answer Have we embarked 
on a program of fighting Russian sat- 
ellite countries no matter in what part 
of the globe such aggression breaks out? 
Are we committed to a program of ex- 
hausting our manpower and dissipati! 
our resources in far-flung corners of the 
globe and, thus, weakening ourselves 
while our real enemy, the Soviet Union, 
sits on the sidelines reserving its mili- 
tary strength? These are questions that 
deserve forthright answers from the 
present administration, because our very 
survival depends upon it. 

When we review our foreign policy 
since the end of World War I it is easier 
to understand the reason for the tragic 

ness we are in today. It was at Yalta in 
1945 that our Government cut the heart 
out of China by giving Manchuria to the 


ef- 


Soviet Union The Russians had: not 
lifted a hand in the Pacific war agains 
Japan, and yet our Government re- 


warded them by handing over the rich 


was bad enough 


' . + Mic 
ovoesk in inis 


add insult to injury, we force the 
‘hinese Nationalist Government to col 


borate with the Chinese Communist 
nd ived the way for complete com 
munistic contro! of China. Thus, by twWo 
diplomatic strokes we turned ovér 590.- 
060,000 Chinese to the Krefhlin. But w 
did not stop thera, We permitted th 
Communists £6 take over Korea norti 
of the thirty-eighth parallel, which wa 
volnd to result in a political and eco 
nomic upheaval in that country 

We spent millions of collars in eco 
nomic aid for the rehabilitation of South 
Korea, and maintained a large army to 
defend it. In June of 1949 Secretary o! 
Defense Johnson ordered our troops out 
of South Korea, and Secretary of § 
Acheson announced that both South 
Korea and Formosa were outside of our 
defense perimeter. Then, after puttin 
the world on notice that we did not con- 
sider South Korea worth defending, the 
North Koreans commenced their inva- 


os A ot ot 





sion. Overnight the President reversed 
the policy previously established, and 
decided to send our troops to South 


Korea 


vill 3 


How ill-prepared we were for 
pedition has been well demon- 
strated by subsequent events, particu- 
larly in the blood of American soldiers 

During the 4 years prior to Korea we 
spent more than $50,000,000,000 in na- 
tional defense. Where has the money 
gone? In that 4-year period only $1 out 
of every seven defense dollars has been 
spent on actual war equipment—on 
tanks, planes, guns, and so forth. The 
rest of the money went for so-called ad- 
ministrative costs, out of which we got 
nothing in the way of military equip- 
ment. The armed might which we had 
at the end of World War II—the fincst 
and the best in history 
duced to a mere shell. This, in spite of 
the fact that Congress has consistently 
appropriated every defense dollar asked 
for by the President On at least two 
occasions Congress has voted funds for a 
70-group Air Force, but each time the 
President limited the Air Force to 48 
groups. In 1949 Congress appropriated 
$189,.000,000 for a superaircraft c 
The President scrapped the plan to build 
this carrier after nearly $5,000,000 had 





was steadily re- 
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rrier 


been spent in laying its keel 

Between 1945 and 1950 there were no 
new modern tanks, no big artillery cun 
no rifles, no machine guns, and no naval 
guns built, and not a sincle new Navy 
ship put on the ways. Allof th thin 
seem unbelievable in view of t billion 
that were appropriated for our def 
and the fact that we were supposedly 

ting ready to defend ourselv: ain 
Communist aggression 

We talk about defending the freedom 
of the rest of the world at a time when 
we are ill-pre d to defend our n 
borders. The time has come when ¥ 
must look to the future on a realist 
r ; Ww ” + ” ‘ rte ts , 
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( { C l a buraen, 
t e premise that 
} re e without 
t ! in the world 
( t ou economy 1S 
I i th bre l pol 
I f ne to re ty such a 
t Liili e 
1 ( i War IT it has c us 
fil n billions per year 
to! ntain a manpower potential in the 
/ I’o! of a it a million men. 
I 1 to 9,000,000 men, 
( cost will immediately skyrocket to 
ve billions per 3 r, to Say 
of the cost of additional arma- 
which may easily add another 
fil billion per annum. Add to this 
( ncnumilitary expenditures and you 
have an annual budget of about 
)000,000, which would be nearly 
60 percent of our total national in- 
( ) When you take 60 cents out of 
e\ dollar earned by every American 
citizen you are nearing the breaking 
point Moreover, this does not encom- 
} the cost of fighting on foreign bat- 
t e] If we are to send our Armed 
( to all parts of Europe and Asia, 





of dollars more, and can on 
further additions to our al- 
eady towering national debt 

It must be plain to everyone by now 
that settlin the world’s problems is 
pretty much of a singlehanded job so far 

\ concerned. We have allies at 
the council table. We have allies who 
gladly accept our money and resources, 
i we have allies who are with us in 
it if not in action. But the war in 
I has proven that when it comes to 
fichting, the United Nations means one 
United States. Outside of nall toker 
Sf 
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nanced bv 
inancea vy 


I ] r 

the cost ill run into hundreds of 
{ 
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é e are 


ibutions it is our boys who are se 

he fighting and dying in Korea 
rhis same noncooperative spirit ob- 
t in Europe, where demands have 
been made that American troops be sent 
to defend European soil before they re- 
t armies to defend their own coun- 
1 As a matter of fact, it is common 
| vledge that western Europe regards 
] ‘ ression as an American prob- 
They regard it as a fight between 
1 St ; and Russia in which 
have no primary concern. Actu- 
Mr. Speaker, they have so little con- 


( over R ian aggression that dur- 
j t past 2 years western European 
( hipped to Russia and her 
e nations hundreds of mi none of 
a \ h of iron, st me te er, rub- 
} ine ft p el m, trucks, 
( m l baeed é c] all of 
I ce and usable by Rus- 
her prepat 1 for war. These 
1 1 only st pid 

I 1 fa them 
We have had no foreign policy or pro- 
O plans have been made hour 
I ir, a: by day, and subject to 
ch e without notic We talk in one 
I I nd t in ¢ 1e1 We have 
\ ibled, and fumbled our 

\ 1 ¢ n ) { 
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until we have become embroiled in what 
appears to “ world war III, and one of 
the most tragic entanglements in our 


finish our job in Korea. 
I hat has been concluded we 
I e to get our bearings and de- 
termine our future course. It is time 
that we did some straight thinking with 
respect to foreign policy. It is time that 
the President took the American people 
into his confidence on these matters. 
Where is he taking us, and why? 

ubn Mr. Speaker, that we can 
contribute our share toward the settle- 
ment of world problems, but we cannot 
assume the whole burden. We must 
base that contribution on our own ability 
and capacity. We must put first things 
first. Our own defenses are in a woeful 
State of disrepair. Our first duty is to 
provide an adequate defense for this 
Hemisphere. Only after that job is com- 
ss our abil- 


ill we be able to asse 
ity, in terms of manpower and resources, 
to help solve the problems of Europe and 
A 
yo 


We must keep America strong and 
free. We will profit little by protecting 
the liberty and freedoms of people in 
other countries if we lose our own in the 
process, 





H. R. 4800 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. WILSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. WILSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
, on September 6, 1950, the Presi- 
ned into law H. R. 4800. I wish 
to take this opportunity to express my 
own gratitude for his action. I migcorred 
introduced H. R. 2500 in the first session 
of the Eighty-first Congress to give re- 
lief to farmers in my district and else- 
where who had purchased resettlement 
homes under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. Those farmers who pur- 
chased such land between 1936, the date 
of passage of this law, and 1946, when it 
was amended, received but a portion of 
the mineral interest in their lands. The 


Speaker 


dent si 


remaining portion was retained by the 
Government. 

These farmers have since that time 
encountere d difficulties of serious conse- 
quence. Where they have desired to sell 

heir land ut 1ey have been unable to do so 
advantageously because of the outstand- 
ing mine a rights. A prospective pur- 
haser of their land in many cases could 


not secure a loan because of the io 
standing mineral rights. Further it ha 

been next to impossible for the owner of 
such land to lease his land for oil and gas 
development. The slowness in obtaining 
a lease from the Government for its frace- 
tional interest is a major factor in deter- 
ring the leasing of the farmers’ interest. 
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the owner of 


AS a consequence neither 
the land nor the Government has been 
able to benefit from the high prices of 
mineral rights and leases that prevail 
when a well goes down near such land. 
Further than this there are instances in 
my district where wells pr ‘oducing oil and 
gas have been completed on land adjoin- 
ing such resettlement farms. Those 
wells are draining the oil from under 
such farms but se of the leasing 
difficulties the cannot lease his 
own inte: cure an offset well to 


becau 
farmer 
‘est and se 


protect himself from drainage. Thus 
both the Government and the farmers 
lose 


Mind you, this situation did not prevail 


as to those farmers who purchased such 


lands after the 1946 ery sag weaned The 
changed policy provided in \ tho: se amend- 
ments was just and proper, but of course 


it was not retroactive to assist those who 
had purchased resettlement homes be- 
tween 1936 and 1946. 

Despite the changed policy in this re- 
spect in 1946, the Government has con- 
tinued to hold those scattered fractional 
mineral interests for speculative pur- 
poses. The truth of the matter is that 
these retained mineral rights have been 
a windfall to the Government. For ex- 
ample, the Government purchased one 
farm in my district for $12,000 with min- 
erals intact and then sold the same land 
for the same price but retained three- 
fourths of the minerals. This has beer 
repeated over and over in other in- 
stances. 

Because other Congressmen had simi- 
lar problems in their districts, several 
related bills were considered by the 
House Agriculture Committee at the 
same time. The result was H. R. 
4800, reported on June 14, 1949. As 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on June 20, 1949, this legislation 
provided for the disposition of re- 
tained mineral rights reserved or 
acquired by our Government under any 
program heretofore administered by the 
Resettlement Administration or the 
Farm Security Administration, or now 
administered by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration with certain minor excep- 
tions. This bill provided for the sale of 
these retained mineral rights to the pres- 
ent individual owners of the surface 
rights where there was some value. An 
appraisal would fix that value, thus be- 
ing both fair to the farmers, who could 
clear up his title and lease his land for 
the first time, and fair to the Govern- 
ment. Where the mineral rights have 
no value, applications accompanied by a 
fee of $1 would result in the simple 
quitclaim of the outstanding mineral 
rights to the individual owner of the 
surface. 

This bill as passed by the House was 
considered in the Senate Agriculture 
Committee in the present session of Con- 
gress and reported with amendments on 
March 8, 1950. It passed the Senate on 
August 23, 1950, and the House agreed 
to the Senate amendments the next day. 


As signed by the President, this measure 
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tion. These farmers are iteful for 
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nd They have not been demandin 
n any respect despite the juit 
‘ ked on them as distinguished from 
later purchasers who quired the en- 
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Red Threat to the Philippines 


REMARKS 


T. WAGNER 


OHIO 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. EARL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. Speaker, the free 
world is united against the Reds. The 
people of this country are aroused to the 
pitch of military action against the 
Communist plot to enslave the world. 

In the light of open warfare now in 
Korea and in the shadow of the looming 
cloud of Red invasion of Formosa, shall 
we forget the friendship of the peoples 
of the Philippines? 


In this crisis can 
h 


we afford to forget 
hat for us the Republic of the Philip- 
pines is the outermost bastion of the 
free world in the East? 

Can we afford to neglect the most 
valid reports that c les! 


me to our desSKS 
telling us that while all the democratic 


world is roused to the pitch of arms 
against Red aggression, the Red e 
even now, because of our foll; ow- 


ing to formidable reneth right be- 
hind our lines in the mountains of the 


Philippines? 

It is late in the day for 
but not too late for us to t 
alarm that the stren 
in the Philippines, growi 
struction of free trades-1 
smashing of legitimate 
eyes of American 
American Government official obser 
is now at peak that 
balahaps joined by discontent 
poverished workers c 
take the capital city of Manila. 

The United States is a democracy. 
The American flag stands for free labor. 
It is time that the influence 
ican flag ld be recognized as an 
influence friendship for free-t 
unionism. 
XCVI 


us to awaken, 
ake note with 
communism 
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Charles Kramer, who left the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration to be- 
con er | counsel to the Senate La- 

Committee, in which capacity he was, 


Cl man R rt Wagner, of 

N York, one of the principal authors 

( th Warn Act, which gave com- 

m a free hand in the American 
movement 

In a very real sense, Pressman’s testi- 

mony forms the vital missing link in the 


Communist trail in New Deal Washing- 
ton Ihe many-sided Moscow network 

h came to light in later years in all 
the major departments of the Govern- 
ment, was seeded originally in 1933 in 


Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, when Henry A. Wallace was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, with Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as Under Secretary and top ad- 
ministrator of the first—unconstitu- 


incarnation of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. 
was first named as an in- 


fluential king-pin of the Washington 


Communists in the early New Deal era, 
n the testimony of Whittaker Chambers, 
1 August 1948. When the House Com- 

mittce called him on that occasion, 


Pressman dismissed Chambers’ chargés 
as “the stale and lurid mouthings of a 
Republican exhibitionist.” In the same 
manner, Alger Hiss nad denied Cham- 
bers’ accusations with unrestrained ve- 
hemence. Two years—and one Presi- 
dential election—were to pass before the 
record would be completed by Press- 
man's frank admission—after the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea—that he had 
himself suggested Alger Hiss for ap- 
pointment as general counsel for the 
Senate Munitions Investigating Com- 
mittee in 1935, from which post Hiss had 
moved on to larger fields of public serv- 
ice in the State Department and the 
United Nations Preparatory Commission. 

After leaving Federal service in 1936 
Pressman became a nationa) figure as 
general counsel for the CIO, at $19,000 
a year. As legal guide and mertor to 
the late Sidney Hillman, Pressman was 
a moving force in the CIO Political Ac- 
Lion Committee, which reelected Roose- 
velt for the third and fourth terms, put 
Henry Wallace in as Vice President and 
then Secretary of Commerce, and ex- 


tended its stranglehold on Congress. 
As long ago as December 1948, the 


House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities reported: 


Communist espionage has broken through 
the security forces of the United States Gov- 
ernment and made off with secret informa- 
tion of b military and diplomatic plans, 
policies actions. This espionage sys- 
carefully developed over a pe- 

lod of more than 15 years, and it has been 
uccessful to a degree critical to the welfare 
and safety of the people of this Republic. 


and 


tem has been 


It is significant that the development 
period of this Communist network in 
Washington—‘more than 15 years,” as 
of 1948—links perfectly with Pressman’s 
testimony that his own Communist ac- 
tivity in AAA dated back to the very 
launching of AAA in 1933-34. Thus, 
there is now established in the printed 
public record an unbroken chain of or- 
ganized Communist activity, at the di- 
rect expense of the United States tax- 


payers, within the very structure of our 
own Federal establishment, continuously 
since the first days of the New Deal. 

In the light of this public record, the 
New Deal now stands exposed as the 
spawning ground of organized commu- 
within the structure of American 
Government. Under the protective shel- 
ter of the New Deal’s alphabetical won- 
derland, communism ceased to be an 
outlaw, underground movement, to be- 
come an active, directing force in gov- 
ernment 

Following official acceptance at the 
White House, communism gradually 
penetrated every department and agency 
of the executive branch. When Con- 
gress, in 1948, began to expose this Com- 
munist infiltration with unanswerable 
evidence, President Truman ridiculed 
the work of the Un-American Activities 
Committee with the flippant rejoinder 
“Red herring”! But this complacent 
tolerance of Kremlin-diretted commu- 
nism in Washington had been foretold 
in an earlier campaign utterance of 
President Truman, who had said of 
Stalin, at Eugene, Oreg., on June 11, 
1948: 


I like old Joe. 
he's a pri 


y +y) 


He’s a decent fellow, but 
oner of the Politburo, 


Now it appears our own Harry is a 
prisoner of a politburo, American variety. 

As a fellow prisoner with “Old Joe,” 
President Truman's acceptance of com- 
munism as a benign world power came 
more than 10 years after the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
had begun a systematic delineation of 
world Communist sabotage and espio- 
nage in the United States. 

That committee was set up first by 
House Resolution No. 282 of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, May 26, 1938, and on 
January 3, 1945, was made a perma- 
nent standing committee of the House. 

During its first 10 years, under Pres- 
idents Roosevelt and Truman, the com- 
mittee was the object of almost con- 
tinuous bitter abuse and violent scorn 
from the White House. Congress was 
bombarded with petitions and requests 
to kill the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Since 1948, President Truman 
has sought to dismiss all charges of 
communism in Washington as only more 
“red herring.” Many of his administra- 
tion leaders in Congress have sought to 
whitewash it and ridicule the extent of 
its existence. 

Yet this committee’s files today hold 
more than 50,000 pages of testimony sup- 
ported by literally tons of exhibits, trac- 
ing the growth of communism and its 
propaganda and political organization in 
the United States. 

In 1939 the commitiee published the 
names of 10 international CIO unions 
then under complete domination and 
control of known Communists. 

On October 30, 1939, the committee 
published the names, positions, and sal- 
aries of 563 Federal employees in Wash- 
ington known to have been affiliated with 
an avowed Communist-front organiza- 
tion, the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. 

Yet it was not until March 21, 1947— 
later—that President Truman 


re 


7 years 
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appointed the Loyalty Review Board, to 
check on Communists and fellow-trave}l- 
ers in the Federal departments and 
bureaus. 

That Board examined the records of 
more than 9,200 suspected security risks 
in the Government service. Only 4,575 
of these cases finally were cleared for 
future Federal employment. In 691 
cases the FBI investigation was sus- 
pended when the suspected employes left 
the Government service voluntarily. 

Renewing its inquiry into Communist 
penetration of the labor movement, the 
committee on March 29, 1944, named 
21 CIO organizations as Communist-con- 
trolled. Later the committee published 
a list of 160 educational, political, and 
propaganda organizations known to be 
Communist fronts. During the war 
the committee investigated Communist 
propaganda broadcasts at Government 
expense by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. This inquiry was abandoned 
when two subofficials in charge of OPA 
radio resigned their Federal posts; 
Later the committee put a stop to pro- 
Soviet propaganda then being broad- 
cast at Federal expense by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In 1947, Gerhart 
Eisler was exposed as the No. 1 agent of 
the Communist International in the 
United States. Convicted and sentenced 
to prison for passport fraud, Eisler 
jumped bail, escaped from the United 
States aboard the Polish freighter Ba- 
tory, and soon became Stalin's chief 
propaganda agent in Berlin. 

On May 10, 1948, the House commit- 
tee reported to Congress: 

The Communist Party of the United States 
of America advocates the overthrow of our 
Government by force and violence. * * * 
The American Communist Party is now, and 
always has been, under the direction of an 
international Communist organization domi- 
nated by the leaders of the Communist Party 
in the Soviet Union. * * * In other 
words, what the Chinese and Greek Com- 
munists are doing today is what the Amer- 
ican Communists plan to do tomorrow under 
similar circumstances. * * * The harm 
that can be done by the international Com- 


munist movement in the event of a national 
emergency must not be minimized. 


Evidence that American Communists 
are financed directly by Moscow is found 
in the report of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee for December 31, 
1948. After a 5-hour cross-examination 
of Whittaker Chambers on December 
28, the committee reported: 

Mr. Chambers said the espionage ring re- 
cruited its personnel primarily in the United 
States for operation in other countries, in- 
cluding Japan, Germany, France, Finland, 
and China. Mr. Chambers also disclosed to 
the committee that, tn his position as courier 
for the party, he on one occasion took a 
money belt from New York to San Fran- 
cisco containing approximately $10,000 for 
the purpose of financing west coast spy 
operations. 


Such was the web and extent of Com- 
munist operations in the United States 
Government as disclosed up to May 
1950, when the details of the celebrated 
Amerasia case was revealed to an un- 
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Alabama, explained that the original re- 


port had been filed with the Clerk 
the House in a routine manner on Octo- 
ber 23, 1946, during a recess of Con 

It had never been printed 

Over the period of 5 and 2 
months between the Amerasia raid in 
New York and publications of the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s report, all the essen- 
tial material in these 1,700 secret docu- 
ments had been available to Moscow. 
During those 5 years the orbit of Stalin's 
overlordship had expanded from 170,- 
000,000 population in Russia to more 
than 800,000,000 population in Europe 
and Asia, including Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, eastern Ger- 
many, Albania, the Baltic Provinces, 
China, Manchuria, and North Korea. 
But during those critical 5 years of the 
cold war the American people never were 
told by President Truman that the most 
vital military and diplomatic secrets of 
the United States Government had been 
stolen by the Kremlin’s spy ring in 
Washington. 

Informed observers have expressed 
the conviction that this case—one of the 
weirdest in American political history— 
is the key to America’s postwar diplo- 
matic debacle in Asia. The suppression 
of the Amerasia evidence for 5 years 
served one great purpose; it sheltered 
and protected the pro-Communist ring 
in the State Department until their 
treacherous work of national betrayal 
had been accomplished fully. 

About 10 a. m. in the morning follow- 
ing the Amerasia raid in New York— 
March 12, 1945—some of the more im- 
portant recovered documents were laid 
before Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, 
head of the Office of Strategic Services, 
and Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, in Washington. General Dono- 
van instantly demanded that the ma- 
terial be turned over to the district at- 
torney for immediate grand-jury pro- 
ceedings, to be started that day, so that 
the Government officers involved or sus- 
pected might be subpenaed en mass, 
without opportunity to compare notes 
on their testimony. 

But this plan did not 
President Roosevelt, then in the last 
month of his life, directed that the case 
be turned over to the FBI for full in- 
vestigation. All public discussion of the 
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bezzlement and mutilation of Govern- 


ment docume 

The gran iry failed to return true 
bills against th of th arrested. But 
on August 10, 1945, true bills were re- 
turned against Phillip Jaffe, the Russian- 
born editor of Amerasia; Emanuel Lar- 
sen, a State Department officer: and Lt. 


Andrew Roth, of the Office of Naval 


Intelligence 
yn October 2, Jaffe entered a plea of 
guilty and was fined $2,500 


On Saturday afternoon, November 2, 
a curious hour when Washington courts 
are not normally in session, Larsen en- 
tered a plea of guilty and was fined $500. 
This sion of court laste than 15 
minutes 

On February 13, 1946, the last remain- 
ing Amerasia indictment, against Lieu- 
tenant Roth, was quashed on motion of 
the Department of Justice. 

The net of the Amerasia disclosures, 
therefore, wa three releases 
without indictment, one fine of $2,500, 
another fine of $500, and one indictment 
quashed. Somewhere high in the Gov- 
ernment powerful forces had succeeded 
in smothering from national view and 
public discussion the whole shocking 
story of 1,700 secret documents stolen 
from the sensitive departments in Wash- 
ington for reproduction in a Communist 
magazine in New York. 

To date only the high light 
17 years of 


d less 


wv arract 
IX arrests, 


of these 
treasonable betrayal in 


Washington have been sketched in the 
public record. Some day, when all the 


records may be examined, the whole 
frightful story of New Deal tr 
sabotage, and espionage will be 
for public appraisal 

That story will tell exactly how many 
Communists and fellow-travellers found 
employment in the Federal bureaus af- 
ter 1933. It will tell who, in 1945, lifted 
the ban against enl avowed Com- 
munists in the United States military 
services, and why we have as alleged by 
Browder over 13,000 Communists in the 
armed services. It will explain why, 
during and * the war, known Com- 


munl ipatnizers »yoiveni nda 


ichery, 


unfolded 
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that of the United States 
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of his own government 
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Browder have announced that the So- 
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About the Kerr Gas Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


N. JOSEPH P. (OHA 


ere ha eer nuch of prop- 

I nation nd misstate- 

! a ibout th iulled Kerr 

nt to H. R. 1758. to clarify the 

( At of 1938, that I feel a 

t : 10uld be made in regard to 
tT 


en the facts are com- 
brought to light, I am sure the 


1 tl neral public will 

und nd and acknowledge the truth 
{ bill 

} consumers will ultimately find 

out it a vote for the Kerr amendment 

1 the best interest and an effort 


) hem cheaper fuel by bringing 
m nd more natural gas to them, and 
cor ting in the American way with 
other fu admittedly costing more. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Sir the passage of the Natural Gas 
Act 1928, the Federal Power Commis- 
ha id jurisdiction of sales of nat- 
1 ] ipped in interstate commerce. 
T) 1938 act specifically exempted 
: iction or gathering of natural gas” 
f 1 tl F ral Power Commission’s 
’ i ti n 
In 1947, tl United States Supreme 
( decided the Interstate case, which 
rr i speculation as to whether the 
& might not permit the Federal 
J Commission to regulate “arm’s 
le ! le of natural gas by independ- 
f and gatherers to inter- 


ne companies 
are transactions 
parties which are unlinked 
by reasons of ownership or control, and 
riolate the Sherman Anti- 
ru Act Independent producers are 


7 . +1 7 . 
Arm's length sales 


those who do not own transmission fa- 
( i have no connection with in- 
»firms 

KERR BILL 
TI alled Kerr gas bill was to do 
one tl and one thing only—it said 
1 clear and unmistakable language that 
visicns of the Natural Gas Act of 


l ; ch cifically exempt the in- 
dc} lent producers and gatherers of 
from the control and regulation of 
t! F's ral Power Commission meant 
bill did not affect the legal 
I of the Fe ral Power Com- 

sion as it has existed since 1938. 
It did not exempt any company or 


iual that has been or presently is 
to regulation by the Federal 
Commission 

It did not affect the price of natural 
gas sold by independent producers. 

It cid not have as its purpose the in- 
the cost of gas to the consumer, 
DECREASE IN COST TO CONSUMER 

Over the past 12 years, the cost of nat- 
ural gas to the consumer has gone down 
12 percent while the cost of practically 


, } , 1 hye ; . . 
every other heating fuel has increased. 


APPENDIX 


» CONGRESSION 


FIELD GAS CHEAP 


TO THI 


T ] ewives might be glad to know 
that 4 cents would be a generous estimate 
f tl field price of the gas they use in a 
i iY They might also be glad 
e of Speaker RayYBurRN, who 
l informed on the ibject 
r DovGcias, that the Kerr bill would 
i he pr f gas by one red cent 
The Daily News is for low gas pric We 
nced that the way to have them 
é urage producers to find more gas 
i l ) k e€line Transmission 
\ ic! € id > mor 
I ! ured t] is dis- 
1} l th t r the saving. 
(Chi D y Nev ) 
I N S ) 
The President has vetoed the Kerr bill, 
id therefore the Natural Gas Act of 
1938 was not amended as proposed by the 


Kerr bill 

it remains to be seen how far the Fed- 
eral Power Commission will go in at- 
tempting to regulate the price of gas 
down at the >, and just what may 
result regarding the status of independ- 
ent producers and gatherers and ulti- 
mately regarding the cost of natural gas 
to the consumer. 

The following is editorial comment by 
the Boston Herald, one of the outstand- 
ing newspapers of New England, on the 
President’s veto of the Kerr bill. 

REGULATORY MADNESS 


source 





Here are a few facts that make Mr. Tru- 
man’s position seem more glittering than 
sound 

The price of natural gas, like oil and coal, 
is now unregulated. The FPC regulates the 
I line carry the gas and also the 
con S t both produce gas and operate 
the line But the &6 percent cf the gas that 


is produced by the independent com 
has been unregulated, end the Kerr bill 
would have insured that it remained s50, 
against an evident intention of the FPC to 
control. So, if Congress sustains 
the veto, as seems likely, we shall have all gas 
going into interstate commerce regulated. 

Mr. Truman fears a monopoly because once 
iny builds to a gas field it 
1as to take the prices set by the owner of 
that field, since pipeline can’t be shifted 
easily. Result, he implies, would be rocket- 
ing prices. 

But someone didn’t fully inform the Presi- 
dent. No company spends millions building 
a pipeline to a gas field without making 
certain that the price of gas won't get out 
of hand. They aren't that simple in the 
industry — ey make long-term-price con- 
tracts, and most gas today is already under 
25-year agreements. The President is naive 
in roe g otherwise. 

Competition is further limited, the Presi- 
dent says, by the concentration of owner- 
ship of gas. It happens that 35 companies 
control 70 percent of the Known reserves, 
and that among them are those horrible 
aggregations of capital—Standard Oil and 


janies 


take over 





a pipeline comp 


} 


Phillips Petroleum. (Horrible to the lib- 
erals.) But even if a single corporation 
held 70 percent of the reserves, it would 


still have to set a price that would lure 
consumers from the fuels they now use. It 
is like the monopoly of the railroads that no 
longer exists. 

In fact, Mr. Truman’s veto may have ex- 
actly the opposite effect he intends. It takes 
heavy capital to find productive gas fields, 
risk capital, for the danger of loss is great. 
Risk capital is scarce today, and the standard 
6-percent return that regulatory agencies 
usually allow isn’t enough to attract very 
much, 

We now have known gas reserves for 30 
years at the present rate of consumption. 
In 1955 the increased consumption will re- 
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duce those reserves to 9 years’ supply—unless 
1 sufficient incentive exists to expand ex- 
plora n and production program The 
oil industry, without price control, has kept 
it 13 r plies in sight for the last 





ation of econom 
man would repeal. Control in 
gas is likely to mean less gas and higher 
prices. Less gas, incidentally, for national 
defense 

But whatever will happen by the Presi- 
dent’s veto, this passion for regulation is 
ry us into a kind of economic madness 

keep coal prices up and gas pric 

cown, what shall we do with oil? Already 
some of the oil companies with byproduct 
gas to sell scent a move in their direction, 
and they may deem it cheaper to burn their 
sell into regulation. If the g 
price is kept down, the sick coal industry 
will have to turn up its toes, for price mini- 
mums won't save it. 

We may as well make our choice now, 


may 
we stop our drift into regulation or we must 
just give up a 


drivi 





either 


nd regulate everything there is, 


Representative PAuL SuHarer, of Michi- 
gan, said: 
VETO IN ERROR 

Because many consumers of natural gas 
are of the opinion that the President’s veto 
has warded off the threat of higher rates for 
this popular fuel, I believe that it is well that 
you should know that there is far more 
danger of higher gas rates now than there 
would have been had the President signed 
the gas bill. In spite of all the fog that was 
thrown up during lgesieec cng of the Kerr 
bill, it was purely ¢ sure simply to retain 
to the vari us States ‘the control over their 
natural gas resources they hitherto have en- 
joyed; also control of distribution of gas 
within their borders. 

So, I submit to you, that a vote for the 
Kerr bill was a vote for lowering gas prices 
to the consumer, and for ever-growing sup- 
plies of gas. The Kerr bill was well designed 
to prevent further socialization of the natu- 
ral gas industry and to maintain States’ 
rights. It was a bill to protect gas consumers 
and not to exploit them. 


AFTER VETO-——APPLICATIONS RECINTLY FOR 


INCREASE OF RATES 

Charges are made that the Kerr bil 

yould have raised the price of gas. What 
san happened since the veto of the Kerr 
bill? 

On Septembe 
following statement to some 
papers in Minnesota: 

I note in the Twin-City newspapers of Au- 
gust 29, 1950, that the company which sup- 
plies Minnesota with natural gas has ap- 
plied to the Federal Power Commission for 
an incre of rates. Many other gas com- 
panies throughout the country also have ap- 
plied for increases since the President's veto 
of this bill. 

My political opponents must be for this in- 
crease of price which I was against. 

If my political opponents’ view is to pre- 
vail, the prices of natural gas will go higher 
and higher There will be a shortage of 
production of gas, and that shortage, with 
the increase in demand because of the pres+ 
ent large and ever-increasing number of 
users, Will result in higher prices as well as 
an insufficient quantity of gas for the users. 

You will remember what happened during 
the last days of the OPA, when regulation 
and control made it impossible for you to 
obtain meat to feed your families. At that 
time because of the prospect of continued 
regulation and price controls on meat the 
producers just simply did not produce and 
sell beef, and the consumers could not ob- 
tain meat in the stores. 


er 2, 1950, I released the 
of the news- 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION STATEMENT 


In 1947, Congressman Priest, of Ten- 
nessee, introduced a bill which was in 














the same as 


effect much 
's what the Fed 


n said 1 


ited 





in a letter d 


1947, 


to the Honorable CuHar_es A. WOLVERTON, 


+ that 
\ plat 


time the chairman 


Interstate 





mittee on 











My Dear WN CHAIRMAN 
et \ I equ t J x 
ment by the Comml 
4 } duced by 
I T e 
rhe r Cor 
7 aoe ; 
r y clear that inaepe 
er I i 
é visio! ( Na r 
irisdictl Co! 
ime © iC ne t f this bil 
incertainty regardi the 
‘ nde produce! d g 
been created followi1 } 
n of the Supreme Court in 
e Such action by the 
uld dispose of this impor 
| versial matte! 
This procedure would enabl 
to defer action on the m 


of natural gas regulation in 


complexities, uncertaintie 

of H. R. 4051 (the Rizley bill 
referred in detail in our st 
to you and the members of y« 
As you know, all 


analyzed 





1 


( peration with all intere 
he natural gas investigatic 
A full report on thi 
will be submitted to the C 
consideration within tl 

I am authorized t 
of the Com 

cord with 





he legislativ 


‘tfully yours, 
FEDERAI 


Respe 


CONGRESSIONAL COM) 


and F 


merce, Jnited States Hous 


itemen 


these probl 
by the CM 


nission in this mat 
t 
t 


POWER COMMISSION 
By NELSON LEE SMITH, Chairm 


of the Com- 
reign Com- 


f Danvro 
C OL HCpiCe- 


v d dist 
= 1s | ] l 
r W il rh 
1e rect t deci- 
the lh te 
Congress 1! X 
! nd non- 
e e Congress 
( I I pect 
\ t 





ur committee. 
ems are being 
ymmission, in 


ed parties, in 


n (docket No. 


3 investigation 
lor its 


ress 


few months 








[ENT 


Here’s what the Honorable CHar.tEs A. 


HALLECK, who 
the House in 
said: 


was 





the Eig 





: Mr. HALLecK Urces Its 
; Mr. HALLeckK. Mr. Speaker, I 
% can have a little light on 
4 well as heat 














; , may I say that a bi 
} the opponents of this | 
further, was passed in 
' ress It did not come t 
} other body 
This bill is almost identical 
troduced by the gentleman 
[Mr, Priest] in 1947 which w 
the unanimous vote of the 
Commission It was approve 
. partment of Defense. It wv 
; Commission to be in line w 
C 
the Eighty 
roduced by 
{Mr. Harris] 
reign Commerce on w 
e to serve me ye 
and went to the other body wl 


ment has been put on, that 


quite respectfu 


majority 
htie 


e 


leader of 
th Con 


ress 
ress, 


tr t that we 
Lis me ire as 

lar tr thie 
ill iy it ent 

Ei leth 
pa e in the 
with bill in- 


d 1 e De- 
said | the 
ith e Presi- 


. It was re- 


t Committee on Interstate 





sed by the House of Representatives 


the opponents of the measure should make 


the bill 

What is 
us? Simply this 
ment that was agreed to in t 
and be done with th matter 
on to conference I say that 


cumstanc 


situation that 


better rather than w 


is now before 


opt the amend- 


body 
, or shall it go 


ne otner 





br I 

tee I ‘ 

I had i ( é 
what I i ( l 








Shall the Federal Pow ( I exte1 
its ( ) i l ++) rir 
r i M I } t i 
control could be extended, might it n 
logically be a that the production al! 
gathering of oil shall be controlled by tl 
Commission as a public 1 Might 
as well not be said that the producti 
coal in € ye « t ed | ul 
Federal Power Commi Lf a matter 
controlling a pu 
] ed 1938 € fica 
l I the roauct 1 a 
written in ulter care 
( f } it T T e ft 
1 n -e, Mr. Le Cal 
\ I ec m 
) He wv ke cif ] 
€ uctl 
l 1 
gather yf 
rl Comn i I t be derst 
h n the 12 \ law | 
the | Ks ne rte right to cor 
the product the « 

















power under I ¢ think 
they | e ! f ¢ ! , 
there v L ¢ f é » Cour i V 
year f i e « i 5 
used i the t I é 
necessiti ( the « f i ) 
indi e the ‘ y : 
migh ve f ve e this entirely 
local fis I l I l here e Der 
said by e ¢ € é 
the right t ‘ 
eril f That 1 that 
gave 1 ( t i 
Similiar t t I i ¢ 
1 the itu I € ! t 
introductior in t C - 
re ve t l la 1 
by the I f the legi ° 
tion with o1 é I have - 
reac referred I the Member f the 
ot ] 

I ve |} d it, may 
Is Spe f ( I 
sure all of you w } e sé i with me 
know, that i r i Lee er 
re the pr tion 1 the f 
at the irce t be in‘ ed the Fede 


U 
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will clarify its terms Its effect should be to 
€ rage the de iopment of ol nd gas 
it would be of benefit to the 
nati ] ri 

rt i hat our whole Military Establish- 

r sé bout this legislation 
bill simply says that the little fellow, 
and strikes some ga is not 
be hauled up to Washington and 


before the Federal Power Commission, 


{ the independents in gathering, not 
i nspo! yn in interstate pipelines 
or anythin g of the rt, shal be placed 
ns that they would be in 
i é ) re 
I my inion—and I state this to you 
deliberately; I would not deceive you; you 
Ww this will not raise the price of 
il gas to any consumer in the United 
St e red penny. I think this thing 
i be gotten out of the way. We should 
in this Senate amendment and then 
} } study and see where we go from 
the 
Here's what the Honorable J. PERcy 
Priest, Democratic whip of the House, 
id: 
M tr SPEAKS FOR AMENDMENT AS NEEDED 
\ND CONSISTENT 
Mr. Priest. Mr. Speaker, because several 


references have been made throughout the 


debate in this Chamber last year and in the 
ther body to the Priest bill, references show- 
i that the Priest bill of 1947 is rather 
largely the same as the bill now pending 


the Senate amendment 


the exception of 
f yntinuation of a study, I want 


providing for « 


} ur 
») take a Tew 





minutes to point out one or 
\ mportant considerations in connection 
bi 
Reference was made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. HESEL- 
|, I believe it was, to the Rizley bill that 
\ be 


re the Eightieth Congress. The Riz- 
the Committee on Inter- 
Commerce for quite a 


hearings were held. I was 
t 


ill was be 

and Foreign 

while Extensive 
t f it bill; 


fore 


! r th I thought it went too far, 
At tl t e the Federal Power Commission 
came before the Committee on Interstate 
al Foreign Commerce, They came to my 
off and requested me to introduce a bill 
as a substitute for the Moore-Rizley bill. 
That reque came also from the White 
H é 

In a letter to the then chairman of the 


mmittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON], the Federal Trade Commis- 
r said thi 
“This is in 


response 


to your request of 






July 9 for an early comment by the Com- 
n ion re rding H. R. 4099, a bill intro- 
duced by Congressman PRIEsT, of Tennessee. 


“The Federal Power Commission urges the 
enactment of this bill at this time to make 
it |} ectly clear that independent produc- 
ers and gatherers of natural gas are exempt 


from the provisions of the Natural Gas Act 


d the jurisdiction of this Commission. 

“The enactment of this bill would dispel 
the uncertainty regarding the status of such 
independent producers and gatherers which 


has been created following the recent deci- 


sion of the Supreme Court in the Interstate 
case Such action by the Congress now 
should dispose of this important and non- 
controversial matter.” 


The last paragraph of the letter reads: 

“I am authorized to state that the position 
of the Commission in this matter is fully in 
accord with the legislative program of the 
President.” 

Mr. HARRIS 


man yield? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Mr. Priest. I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansi 

Mr. Harris. Is it not a fact that the bill 
that passed the House last August, H. R. 
1758, and the amendment that was passed by 
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the Senate and sent over here, which is be- 
fore the House at this time, is exactly the 
» thing and has for its purpose the ex- 
emption of independent producers and gath- 
erers of natural gas where the sales are at 
arm's length? 

Mr. Priest. Exactly, and that is the law as 
it has been in effect since 1938. This makes 
no change whatsoever. It says that a law 
which has been in effect for 12 years, during 
which time the retail price of natural gas has 
declined 12 percent, shall continue to oper- 
ate on that same basis. 

Mr. MoNRONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Priest. I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Monroney. Is it not a fact that if a 
driller were drilling for oil and found gas, 
that he would inadvertently find himself in 
the public-utility business? 

Mr. Priest. Assuming that the Commis- 
sion has the jurisdiction which some claim 
it does, but which the law does not give it, 
and which was made perfectly clear in all 
of the legislative history of the act. 





Here’s what the 


Harris, said: 


Honorable OREN 


Copy OF WIRE TO THE PRESIDENT BY MR. Harris, 
CHAIRMAN, PETROLEUM SUBCOMMITTEE 


Aprit 4, 1950. 

I want to strongly urge your approval H. 
R. 1758, Kerr amendment, Natural Gas Act, 
passed by House and Senate. Speaker Ray- 
BURN, House Majority Leader McCorMack, 
Majority Whip Percy Priest join in whole- 
hearted support this bill. As chairman 
House subcommittee, Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, I am thoroughly 
familiar with this proposal. Committee re- 
ported it in my name as chairman, slightly 
amending original bill I introduced January 
24, to fully conform with the purposes and 
intent of the FPC proposal introduced by 
Congressman Priest, a member of the com- 
mittee 2 years ago and which was testified 
by the Commission to be in full accord with 
your, the President’s program. It passed 
House in August as reported by our com- 
mittee by a vote of 183 to 131. The Kerr bill 
as amended to conform to only the purposes 
and intent of the proposal passed the Senate. 
It was in different language but the same 
purpose only with an additional provision of 
a continuing study by the FPC on the sub- 
ject in the public interest. The House agreed 
to the bill as amended by the Kerr amend- 
ment last Friday by a vote of 176 for it with 
26 Members voting for the bill as passed the 
House in August being absent and not 
voting Friday. 

This amendment, Mr. President, merely 
clarifies the intent of Congress when the 
original act was passed in 1938, to the effect 
that independent producers and gatherers 
of natural gas would be exempt from FPC 
regulations where sales by such producers 
and gatherers are at arm’s length, at or 
prior to inception of interstate transmission 
or trunk lines of interstate natural gas com- 
panies. It conforms to the FPC order 139 
issued August 1947, on being necessary be- 
cause of confused interpretation Court de- 
cision in the Interstate case, June 1947. 

This amendment, Mr. President, does not 
change any procedures or authority exerted 
in the history of the Natural Gas Act. It 
does not change the stated intent of the act 
when passed in 1938. It merely clears up a 
confused and uncertain status by court in- 
terpretation. Grave misrepresentations have 
been made to the effect it will increase cost 
of gas to consumers. This I respectively 
submit is gross misrepresentation. The his- 
tory of the administration of the act shows 
the cost on a national average to consumers 
to gradually be reduced by 12 percent, dur- 


ing the 12 years of the Natural Gas Act 
administration. 








I join with Speaker Raysurn in confident! 
stating that this will not have adverse effect 
on the cost of gas to consumers. On the 
other hand, it will benefit consumers redu 
ing their fuel cost by making more gas avail 
able to them. 

The price of natural gas to consumers } 
steadfastly gone down and the cost of othe: 
fuels increased tremendously over the same 
period of time. 

The contention that this is not competi- 


tive fuel, I respectfully submit, is i: 
error. The competitive element is in th 
field where there are thousands of lease 


from which gas is produced and the compet 
tive element prevails in the usual busine 
way as the big natural gas companies bid f 
it. 

The FPC definitely has authority over rat¢ 
at wholesale prices for resale and any grossly 
unfair or unusually high rates as in the pa 
be prohibited by Commission. Furthermore 
State utility commissions have regulatory 
authority over rates by distributing com- 
panies and can likewise continue to exert 
authority where the regulated monopoly 
business prevails, I urge your approval. 

OREN Harris, 
Member of Congress 
DANGER SIGNAL 
should be regulated at the Federal leve! 
Right now natural gas is their target. If 
they are successful in this attempt, who can 
predict what commodity will be next to be 
removed from private enterprise and placed 
under bureaucratic restrictions? (Senator 
EpwWarRD MarTIN, Republican, Pennsylvania.) 
CONCLUSION 


When the consumers of natural gas in 
the Second District of Minnesota find 
that gas is increasing in price as a result 
of the President’s veto of the Kerr gas 
bill, they will realize that those who 
voted for the Kerr bill voted in the best 
interest of the consumers and in an 
effort to give them cheaper fuel by bring- 
ing more and more natural gas to them. 

Despite all the hysterical distortions 
and malicious mistatements—and de- 
spite the vicious propaganda to the con- 
trary—it is an unanswerable fact— 
which time will emphasize—that the 
President’s veto of the Kerr bill has re- 
sulted in increased prices to the con- 
sumer, 





Address by Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, of 
Wisconsin, at Prince Georges County 
Republican Rally, Hyattsville, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by 
me at a Republican rally at Hyattsville, 
Md., on September 22, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, something is radically 
wrong with this Nation today. 




























































































Five years ago we had the most powerful 
iry force the world has ever seen as- 
ed. At that time our military jugger- 


t. with no difficulty, could have rolled 








; the Elbe River, over the Ural Moun- 
ns, across the Siberian Plains and on to 
Pacific Ocean without 
» for mopping up oper 
I y yea! iter, al 


hardly be seen on 

e at the mighty 

les us in the eyes < 
nmunist forces show st 
for us that they 


ive Americans and deliberately 





murder 
und then leave them lying in the mud 
Korea to notify the world « 
n in which they hold Americans 
Why? And why also must thi 
I omplish a 


e its entire resources to ac 
red columns 


one of Patton’s arm 
ild have considered a minor diversion 5 











peen senselessly 


numb I 
ndered and much of the 


economic life- 
d has been drained from this Nation 
The sands in the hourglass f time are 


unning out We are losing the world 
international atheistic communism at a 


4 
rate of speed. Five years ago there 


re Within the tentacles of the atheistic 
nmunistic octopus 180,000,000 people. 


Today that figure is over 800,000,000. 

tempo of Communist victories continues, in 

r § years those of us here tonight will 

less pawns working, living, and dying 
rdered by the commissar, 

Why? Is it because we are less intelligent 
than the Communists? Is it 
can't match them in courage? Is it because 
their devotion to atheism is than 

ur devotion to God? Is it because we are 
less willing to stand up and fight for what 
we think is right? The answer 
Then what is the answer? Is it in our lead- 
ership? To that my answer is “Yes,” and I 
challenge anyone to find another answer. 

I have been naming names and presenting 
evidence against those leaders who have been 
responsible for selling into communistic 
slavery over 500,000,000 people—those leaders 
responsible for the creation of Communist 
stepping stones to American shores 

Those in power in Washington say that 
this is not so; that those are not the men. 
Now if I have named the wrong men, then 
the American people are entitled to know 
the names of the traitors who plotted the 
Communist victory in Asia and the dismal 
American defeat—the greatest defeat any 
nation has suffered in war or peace 

We must put the spotlight of exposure 
on those who are responsible for America’s 
continuing disasters. This is important, not 
for the purpose of exposing past failures, 
but because those same men are now doing 
America’s planning for the future 
whose shadows will long hover like vultures 
over the corpse of China and the corpse of 
Poland—men whose actions today are I 
at the very backbone of freedom in 
Unfortunately, they have become so deeply 
entrenched that almost every power of the 





because we 


greater 


is “No.” 





men 








Government is used to sabotage any attempt 
to expose and root them out 

Now, as you know, I brought to the 
tion of the Senate some of the evidence of 
Communists in the State Department. The 
5 appointed a committee to 
A tip-off of what 


atten- 


investi- 





could be expected 
came from the administration Democrat 
leader, Scotr Lucas, On February 21, 1950, 
On page 21106 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
he said that the reason for giving the inves- 
tigation to the Tydings-McMahon commit- 
tee was to keep any other committee from 
conducting an investigation. The Senate 
special investigations committee which was 
created for the purpose of making such in- 
vestigations, was barred from looking into 
this. In other words, the Tydings-McMahon 
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committee was formed t ! ent n | 
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you—the American peopl can decide from 
the record whet 
hiding C f 
ments, and whether you want more of it 


her they are protecting and 


mmunist nd tra rs ir 


Example No. 1 de with a well-know!: 
Communist, Earl Browder Earl Browder 
was called by the Tydi 
mittee apparently 3; a character witness for 
Owen Lattimore Brov 
Communist Part} n 
Stalin’s right-hand man 


Tydings, while tryir to get Browder to 
testify that all our State Department plan- 
ners were good loyal Americans—the Brow- 
der-type of loyal Amer il f course iid 
to Browder 

“You are defeatil the purpose of this 
inquiry in a way that you perha do 1 
realize If you feel that y ( 





I would be very iteful to y 
p. 706) 








Do you get the awful import of that? Do 
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In presenting Jessup’s case, I stated that 
1e had it ontrol of the magazine of 
the I. P. R. which was officially named as a 
front for the Communist Party. The State 
Department again issued the usual press re- 


lease saying tl 


that this was not true, that their 


€ rial ¢ 


Philip Jessup was only one of the 50 trustees 

f that Communist front and that he did not 
know what was going on Now here is the 
pi t showing that their Philip Jessup 
was chairman of the Research Advisory Com- 
mittee which had absolute unquestioned 
control of this Communist-front magazine, 
in other words, the head man, the chairman. 

Incidentally, the same board of trustees 
who controlled Jessup’s publications, also 
controlled Amerasia. This magazine was 
listed by the FBI as, and I quote, “a tool for 
Russian espionage 

Next are the photostats of $6,000 worth of 
Communist checks used to support this mag- 
azine which preached the Communist line 
on Asi 

Next is the data on the Communist-front 
organizations with which Ambassador Jessup 
was affiliated. 

Next is a photostat of a petition, dated 


February 16, 1946, signed by Jessup in which 


he follows the Communist Party line and 
urges that we “at once stop the production 
of bombs,” and that we dump atumic bomb 
material into the ocean. 

These photostats were all sent to the 
President. After he received the photostats 


showing that (1) Jessup headed a magazine 
of a Communist-front organization heavily 
supported by Communist money; (2) Jes- 
sup's affiliation with the five organizations 
which were officially named as fronts for the 
Communist Party; and (3) that he had 
signed a petition urging that we destroy our 
atomic bomb material, the President took 
immediate action. What do you think his 
action was? He immediately gave Jessup 
top secret clearance to all atomic and hy- 
drogen bomb information. Sufficient copies 
of these available for all of 
ye u 

Incidentally, when Frederick Vanderbilt 
Field, self-proclaimed as the Nation's lead- 


photostats are 


ing Communist, appeared before the com- 
mittee, he was asked about his relationship 
with Jessup. His answer was: “I refuse to 
answer on the grounds that that informa- 
tion might incriminate me.” 

Later the Tydings-McMahon committee 
wh ked by the press, said they were con- 
sidering citing Field for contempt. But the 
millionaire Communist playboy did not like 
communism quite well enough to go to jail 
for 2, 3 5 year So he sent word to the 
committee that he was willing to talk—that 
h vould now tell all. The Tydings-Mc- 
M committee then frantically held a 
lat it meeting. Clearly it would wreck 
t r whitewash plans if Frederick Vander- 
I } l was actually to tell all So the 
I y the announced that they would 
I thi cred Communist come back 

l eve hing he Knew about Com- 
I G rnment 
And lenially, on page 732 of the hear- 
{ I n my hand, you will find 
f ly shameful exhibition 
A \ * t ever \ n ; on the 
hy a Se , +a co 1Y 1ittee 
. y Field, if- 
a e. ! Ar those pe yle 
N AT y I named disloyal to the 
( t of t United State Com- 
Field \ No, of course, they were 
( Pog ind Typrncs and McMAHoN 
1 ef and concluded: “That 
es the all loyal.” 

ind we find here in the record which I 

d in my hand that Senator McMaHON 
leaned across the table and said, “Dr. Jessup, 
Iam proud of you. I am delighted that you 
are constituent of mine.” And listen to 
this—I quote verbaiim—“I think you are 


tied to the thanks of all of our people 
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for the magnificent work which you have 
lone.” 

If you agree with TypINcs and McMAHON 
that this man who was editor of the mag- 
azine of a Communist-front organization, 
which was supported by Communist money 


and which spearheaded the Communist 
Party line—if you agree that this man who 
was affiliated with 5 organizations which 


were officially named as fronts for the Com- 
munist Party and who signed a petition urg- 
ing that we destroy our atomic bombs—if 
you agree with TypINcs and McManHown that 
here was the type of man we want doing our 
planning, then vote the Democrat ticket 
because you will get more of them. But if 
your stomach is full of this sort of thing, 
then vote Republican. 

Example No. 4 is that of William Reming- 
ton who was one of the 81 cases which 
TypInGs and McMAHON voted to clear. In 
their book it was a “fraud” for McCarTuy to 
have named him in the first place. When 
I named him, he was holding a position high 
in the Commerce Department, working 
closely with the State Department on ex- 
ports. As you know, it was the State and 
Commerce Departments, working hand in 
glove, that succeeded in keeping the badly 
needed arms and ammunition from the 
South Koreans which the Congress had voted 
for them. 

When the Typrncs-McMAHON committee 
said Remington is a loyal American and it 
is a “fraud” for McCartHy to have named 
him, luckily the House Committee took up 
his case as did the grand jury with the 
result that he has since been indicted be- 
cause of his Communist activities. 

Among the photostats being made avail- 
able to you tonight is one revealing that 8 
young men had the job, over a 5- or 6-month 
period, of cleaning out of the 16,000 State 
Department employees’ files anything which 
showed them to be either Communists or 
perverts. The statement shows that these 
men were hired by the State Department 
and instructed to do this job. I suggest 
that you read this signed and witnessed 
statement. 

Incidentally, after this fight to clean the 
Communists out of Government started, the 
State Department testified under oath that 
they had finally gotten rid of 91 perverts. 
It might interest you to know that as of 
tonight, 14 of the 91 are already back in 
Government work and most of them at 
higher salaries. 

Another two photostats being given you 
are of almost unlimited value in deciding 


whether the word of the chairman of the 
whitewash committee can be depended 
upon—whether he speaks the truth or 


whether he lied whenever he 
could get away with it. And I do urge you 
take these two documents with you. 

First is the photostat of the recording 
made by the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune of the press conference 
called by Mr. Typincs. This is dated June 
22 You 


2 and remember that date, June 22. 
will note Mr. Typtncs stated that the FBI 


thought he 


had examined all the files and established 
as false the statement that any evidence 
that State Department employees were Com- 
munists had been destroyed. This, of course, 
wes meant to be a clincher—the fact that 
the FBI had examined all files while the 
committee was looking at them and found 
that everything was there. 

But let’s look at the next photostat—a 
photostat of a letter containing the signa- 
ture of J. Edgar Hoover which says: “Tyd- 


ings does not speak the truth. 
examine the files. We do 
badly they were raped.” 

To make this attempted deception even 
more shameful and to compound the lie, the 
FBI was ordered, after the committee had 
ended its farce—and listen to this if you 
will—the FBI was ordered first to send over 
all material which should have been in the 
files in the first place. This was done. Then 


We did not 
not know how 





the FBI was ordered to come over and loo! 
over the files and see whether or not the 
material that it had sent over had then bee 
put in the files. These orders were issued 
to the FBI so that the chairman during his 

political campaign might be able to say 

“Look, the FBI says now those files, which 

the committee of course no longer has ac- 

cess to, are complete.” 

Obviously, if the committee was interested 
in having the files complete, this order to 
supply the missing material would have 
been issued to the FBI before the committee 
looked at the files instead of long after they 
were through. 

If you want more of that you can get 
plenty of it by voting Democrat this Novem- 
ber. If, however, it makes you sick way 
down deep inside as it does me, you can get 
rid of it by voting Republican this 
November. 

And now for the master planner for dis- 
aster—Dean Gooderham Acheson. This is 
the Acheson, who in 1939 before Hiss did 
all of his damage at Yalta said: “Don’t in- 
vestigate Hiss; I will vouch for him com- 
pletely.” When Hiss was convicted after 10 
years of treasonable activities and a record of 
betrayal, Acheson said: “I will never turn 
my back on Alger Hiss.” This is the Ache- 
son who sent Hiss to Yalta, where Hiss, 
Gromyko and a third person drafted the 
Yalta Agreement. This agreement was de- 
scribed by our American Ambassador to Po- 
land, Arthur Bliss Lane, as follows: “As I 
glanced over the document, I could not be- 
lieve my eyes. To me, almost every line 
showed a complete surrender to Stalin.” 

This is the Acheson who while discussing 
the Communist victory in China said: “A 
new day has dawned im Asia.” His adviser, 
Owen Lattimore, described the same Com- 
munist victory as “the opening of limitless 
horizons of hope.” 

This is the Acheson who notified the 
world that we would not stand in the way 
of United Nations recognition of Communist 
China. Three times he publicly stated that 
Korea was not included in our defense plan 
He thereby gave an engraved invitation to 
the Communists to take over. Incidentally, 
the President’s last-minute decision to en- 
ter the Korean conflict was the first time we 
have double-crossed Stalin during Acheson's 
9 years in the State Department. 

Let me give you a brief story and listen 
to this, if you will, ladies and gentlemen— 
a brief story of é.cheson’s aid to the Com- 
munists who were fighting to take over Po- 
land. 

From October 1945, to March 1947, Ache- 
son’s law firm was retained by the Com- 
munist government of Poland to obtain a 
$90,000,000 loan from the United States. The 
loan was put through and Acheson's firm re- 
ceived a cut of over $50,000, according to his 
sworn testimony. 

During this time, Acheson was Assistant 
Secretary of State. He admitted in Janu- 
ary 1949, that he was charged with sole 
responsibility of making or refusing that 
loan, 

Fifty million dollars of that ninety mil- 
lion went to equip and arm the Communist 
army and the dreaded U. B.—the Communist 
secret police just then being set up in 
Poland. 

He did not do this blindly. He was fully 
advised as to what the money would be used 
for. Listen to the words of our Ambassador 
to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, who pleaded 
with Acheson not to make the loan: 

“With the greatest earnestness of which 
I am capable, I beg the Department not to 
approve the extension of any credits at this 
time. When the terroristic activities of the 
Security Police come to an end, when free- 
dom of the press is restored, and when 
American citizens are released from Polish 
prisons—not until then should United States 
public funds be used to assist the Polish Pro- 
visional Government of National Unity.” 
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Ber} County, the Thirteenth Dis- 





























of E nsylvania, whom I represent 
n Congress. AS a Democrat I felt duty- 
i to support the 1948 platform 








the Democratic Party 
ple of the United Stat 
ction of President 


mace to 
»s before the 
Truman and Mem- 
































the Eighty-first Congress 
Ir t? port to my constituents 
ise I believe the people want to know 
their Representative has done 











e people of Berks County, like my- 









































elf, are predominantly of Pennsylvania 
Duteh stock, although we have many 
xd people of Polish, Italian, Ger- 

nd other extractions who together 

ake up one of the most progressive and 








hriftv communities in Pennsylvania or 
in the Nation 
































I know these sturdy people expect 
their Representative to support the plat- 
rm of the party on which he cam- 
aligned for election. That I have done 
ithfully I have supported the Tru- 











whit / 


man administration program on domes- 
sues such as social security and pub- 
lic housing 

On foreign policy I have supported the 
administration in economic aid to 
friendly democratic nations in order to 
bolster their economies and to strengthen 
them against Communist aggression. I 
have also supported military aid for At- 
lantic Pact nations and for Korea. 

In the 2 years I have served in Con- 
gress T have received the impression that 
Congress is just a reflection of the Na- 
tion whole. The same differences 
which exist between people at home we 
find also in Washington 

Differences very often are not held on 


































































































as a 









































a very high plane. There is a tendency 
to evade real issues and to resort to 
name calling and deception. But, over- 











all, one finds the Members of Congress, 
whether Republican or Democrat, all 

ood Americans doing and working for 
what they believe best for the Nation. 

Among those with whom I differ I have 
made some very close friends. There 
again it is much like back home where I 
can count among my friends some who 
have differed with me politically. They 
include such men as former Mayor John 
Keim Stauffer, Hunter Rick, Joseph 
Eisenbrown, Frank Hilton, and others. 

My association with community lead- 
ers representing people in all walks of 
life has made it less difficult to under- 
stand the views of others on issues which 
come before this Congress. I have 
served over the years as a member of 
the board of directors of the Commu- 
nity General Hospital, the YMCA, the 
Berks County Red Cross, Community 
Chest, War Manpower Committee, Ra- 
tioning Board, Housing Authority, and 
in many other community activities. 


































































































































































































I have sincerely tried to serve, well 
and faithfully, the people of Berks 
County. As a lifelong resident of the 

















community whose parents, grandpar- 
ents, and great-grandparents have been 
reared in and around Reading and 
Rockland Township, I believe I under- 
tand the sentiments and the wishes of 
the people I represent. 

In my younger days as an apprentice 
printer I learned to know and admire 
such men as the late Thomas Shoemaker 
and Danny Hoch, with whom I worked 
for many years at the Reading 













































































Eagie, 
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and who later served so well as a Mem- 
ber of Congress 

I have been confirmed as a Lutheran 
as were both my children, but I have 

lwavys tried to be tolerant in respecting 
the convictions and the rights of others. 

In my younger days I was very active 
in amateur athletics. I believed in good 
clean sport as a builder for strong bodies 
and minds and lasting friendships. 


As in sports, I believe that politics 
should be clean. Differences should be 
honestly and fairly discussed and de- 


cisions made on what is deemed best for 
the greatest number. 

It was in that spirit, so prevalent 
among the Pennsylvania Dutch, that I 
have served as a Member of the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

FULL-TIME SERVICE 
This Congress has broken a record for 
long sessions. I have been absent only 
1 day except for the short period I was 
back in Berks County during my pri- 
mary election campaign. 

I have given my full time and attention 
to the job. Every possible courtesy was 
given to my constituents. Each person 
who contacted me got my fullest cooper- 
ation regardless of who he was or to 
what political party he belonged. I tried 
sincerely to represent all the people of 
my district and I am certain that those 
who found it necessary to seek my Cco- 
operation and help will so testify. 

I have publicly offered to attend any 
meeting of any group of interested citi- 
zens to discuss, debate, or answer ques- 
tions on any of the important issues that 
came before this Congress. I take this 
opportunity to repeat that offer. I espe- 
cially welcome requests from groups and 
individuals who may differ with adminis- 
tration policies which I have supported. 

I have opened an office in the Reading 
Post Office in order that I can always 
be in close touch with my constituents. 
The office is located on the second floor 
of the Reading Post Office where any cit- 
izen of Berks is welcome to bring his 
problems. 

I have had the honor and opportunity 
to preside over the House of Representa- 
tives, on one occasion, substituting for 
the Speaker of the House, Sam RAYBURN. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


I endeavored to get favorable action 
on improving the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Perhaps my long association with 
problems of laboring people has made 
me very sympathetic to the needs of re- 
tired workers. The big rise in prices 
and living costs has made increased 
benefits for the former railroad workers 
long overdue. Because Reading has 
large railroad shops, many Berks citi- 
zens would benefit by the improvement 
of the Railroad Retirement Act. 


SOCIAL-WELFARE LEGISLATION 


After I left high school I worked as a 
printer for many years at the Reading 
Eagle Co., and continued my education 
by going to school at night. I became 
acquainted with problems which affected 
working people and I began to under- 
stand the need for legislation to pro- 
tect our citizens and their families dur- 
ing times of distress which come with 
industrial accidents, unemployment, ad- 
vancing age, and other misfortunes, I 
became an ardent advocate of social se- 
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curity when opposition was most bitter 
and powerful. In Congress I immedi- 
ately gave my full support for improved 
social security. I wanted disability 
benefits included in the present law. I 
favored a much wider coverage so that 
many additional millions of people not 
now protected would be covered. I con- 
sider social security a great institution 
It has raised the health and 
moral standards of our people and has 
materially helped in bringing prosperity 
to our people and progress to the Nation. 

It was very interesting to me to see 
how long-time Republican opponents of 
social security were forced to accept and 

support the improved social-security bill 
that we passed in this Congress. They 
used to call it statism and welfare state 
legislation. They said it would mean 
slavery for the American people. Now 
today they vote for this most far-reach- 
ing welfare measure of the New Deal. 
But this Republican opposition did keep 
us from getting some of the improve- 
ments that many of us thought were so 
necessary. 

I tried to get a provision in the social- 
security law which would help aged 
people who are not covered by social 
security. Many did not have the oppor- 
tunity for coverage and benefits before 
reaching age 65. They must depend on 
State public assistance. 

I consider our old-age-assistance laws 
in Pennsylvania most unjust and inade- 
quate. Many needy aged folks are de- 
nied public assistance on flimsy excuses 
about relatives who are expected to sup- 
port them. That policy destroys many 
good family relationships. It puts a bur- 
den upon many young people with in- 
comes not adequate for their own family 
needs. It also embarrasses the old folks, 
many of whom suffer in silence because 
of our disgraceful State public-assistance 
law. 

Since the Federal Government con- 
tributes to State public-assistance funds, 
I tried to make it mandatory that States 
like Pennsylvania be forced to liberalize 
the law to qualify for Federal funds. I 
introduced a bill which would force 
States to abandon the policy of refusing 
aid to aged people on the grounds that 
Support must come from relatives. 


ECONOMY 


I voted for all the proposals of the 
Hoover Commission for economy in Gov- 
ernment that came to the House floor. 
I was opposed to such false economy 
moves by the Republican leadership 
which voted to make blanket appropria- 
tion cuts which would cut the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation—FBI—and other essen- 
tial Government agencies. 

TAX LEGISLATION 


I have favored taxation based on the 
ability to pay. I favored and fought with 
the liberal Congressmen for immediate 
enactment of an excess-profits tax be- 
fore this Congress adjourns. 

I considered it unfair to raise taxes on 
low-income families and on incomes un- 
der $5,000 a year without taxing war 
profits which were mounting rapidly 
since Korea. 

I have introduced a bill which would 
raise personal income-tax exemptions to 
$1,000 in order to take the lowest income 


today. 
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im of n the Nat l 
VETERA} 

Pe lvania | t honor of havin 
war veterans serving as Members 
C ¢ than any other Stat Tam 
to be one of th veterans and a 
of Gre Post, Americ il yn 
I ve supported | ition to aid the 
ns of ti Nat I Iw 5 esp lly 
in pressing fo! ite hospital 
for veterans Inn 101 nf al i- 
nand medical car There is a serious 
bed shortage and I have opposed the re- 
duction in hospital beds and the closing 

of veteran hospitals as false economy. 


From personal experience and con- 
tacts I have learned of the need for leg- 
islation to aid World War I veterans who 
from varied physical de- 

them rious financial 
l and loss of jobs. For that rea- 
son, I supported pension legislation to 
aid the men who served their country in 
time of need. Many of their ailments 
are the result of war service although 
the records do not always show it. 


are suffering 
fects causing 
’ 
I 


hlam 
yes 


COMMITTEE WORK 


During my term in Congress I served 
member of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. Ona num- 
ber of occasions, I served as chairman 
of subcommittees. I played an active 
part in bringing several important bills 
to the House floor after undue delay be- 
cause of strong opposition inside the 
committee. 

One of these bills was to increase the 
salaries of low-income postal employees. 
Another was a bill to restore the postal 
service, the curtailment of which I op- 
posed as another example of false econ- 
omy. I have opposed the policies whic 
put the Post Office Department in a ba 
light because of the big deficit charg: 
agalnst 1t. 

I have asked that subsidies to maga- 
and newspapers, to railroads, 
steamship lines, and airlines be charged 
directly to the Government rather than 
against the post office. The policy of 
] such subsidies as part of the postal 
deficit is misleading and deceptive and 
gives the public a false picture of the 
post-office management. The mainte- 
nance cost of public buildings used by 


the Department of Agriculture, Treas- 


as a 


h 
d 

7 
Uu 
zines 


ury, Labor, Armed Services, and other 
Federal agencies is wrongly charged 
a nst the Post Office Department. I 


iis policy believing that 
the people are entitled to a true picture 


of the Nat ostal rvice, 
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discredited th mn in t) I t- 
1e ( 1 Ol 
J. Parnell T n I 1 caused me 
to ov tl C nr Lp} | ition 
bill in the fi Oo! 

New membe 1 to the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee in the Eighty- 
first Congre including Representative 
FRANCIS WALTER, Of Pennsylvania ve 
prestige to the committee, which was far 
more uccess!I In 1tS work ccom- 
plished with fairness and Cignity 

I have alw believed that the most 
intelligent and most eff ive method of 


nomic and healt! { ! 
American peo} Depression 
decent housir kK u 
the aged and needy, make it possible 
Communist pro} inda to take root 
Social security, public housi! unem- 
ployment insurance, h 
and pri ! 1 
vent people from bein 
Communist p é nda 
The recent 
commander of al 
Wars, Charles C. Rall upports my posi- 
tion. Rails announced that the VFW is 
opening a campaign against communism 
here at hom y tryir to reduce the 
poverty, hunge nd misery on which 
communi ; W 
cided on a wise cou by taking | tive 
action to ¢ icate { 


nurture communism 
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iown-to-earth comment on trou- 
<< and liar: Speaking of the 
\ r, Colonel Johnson says: 
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iulges in a tribute to the longshore- 
! ho refused to do business with and 
I l 
The August issue is replete with pic- 
t of the children of Botany workers 
nd, of c¢ e, there are “shots” of Bot- 
any products and style shows. There is 
a ial article giving information on 
( l-security benefits and an editorial 
pa with quotes from world leaders. 
Here are just a few of the hundreds 
of personal items: 
Gene Roehrich of the billing department 
h ist completed a total of 22 years for 
Bot Ann Anderson, of the wool shoppe, 
i | ng a week at Atlantic City and an- 
her ¥ it Middletown, N. Y. Altha Grif- 
fi e drawing department, is vacationing 
at New Orlear Arthur and Eva Garand, 
of the twisting department, are motoring to 
Canada Congratulations to a grand old 
uple who have been Botany employees for 
and are now celebrating their 
fort th wedding anniversary—Mr. and 
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Mrs. Scheirek. Maj. Gen. Irving J. Phillip- 
son, our director of industrial relations, has 
been named head of the Passaic City Civil 
Defense Council. Helen Mahalko and Tillie 
Wierzbecki are thrilled over their recent 


cruise to Bermuda. Carl Lombardo, of the 
w re, Was recently honored by an ap- 
pointment to the Lodi Board of Health. The 
B baseball nine are now leaders in the 


i Bt 


City Industrial League. The Botanist’s photo 
( test ends October 2. Charles Macek, an 
oil in the engineering department, and 
Stanley August, foreman in the weaving yarn 
cellar, are proud of the record catch of 90 
bluefish made by their party on a recent 
fishing trip off the Atlantic Highlands. Stan- 
ley Byra, office janitor, is a member of the 
Fiftieth Armored Division band of the Na- 
tional Guard and is at Pine Camp, N. Y. for 
2 weeks’ training maneuvers. 


I congratulate the editorial staff of the 
Botanist, which includes Mary E. Sat- 
tan, editor and business manager; Ed- 
ward Gras, sports editor; Howard 
Greene and John Gregory, cartoonists; 
Walter Carlock, staff photographer; and 
numerous reporters who make contribu- 
tions. 

Among the quotes on the editorial page 
is this one from Abraham Lincoln: 

I like to see a man proud of the place in 


which he lives; and also live that the place 
will be proud of him. 





Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks, I submit herewith a report to the 
people of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin on my voting and 
attendance record during the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress. 

The report includes all record votes 
quorum calls, and my votes on other im- 
portant measures acted on in this ses- 
sion of the Congress. The purpose of 
this report is to collect in one place and 
in concise form information which is 
scattered through some 15,000 pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD. It also con- 
tains information which is not obtain- 
able from any public record but which I 
feel should be available to the people of 
my district. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions as contained in 
the report are for the purpose of identi- 
fication only; no attempt is made to de- 
scribe the legislation completely cr to 
elaborate upon the issues involved. I be- 
lieve this word of caution is advisable in 
view of the fact that the descriptions 
used are taken from the official titles of 
the bills which unfortunately do not 
always reflect the nature or true purpose 
of the legislation. Upon request, I will 
be pleased to furnish more complete in- 
formation concerning any particular bill, 
as well as a summary of the issues in- 
volved and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report continues 
a service I began in the first session of 
the Eightieth Congress. This is the 
fourth report of my voting and attend- 
ance record. These four reports show 
how I voted on 654 issues which have 
been before the House of Representa- 
tives. Based on the quorum calls and 
the record votes, they also show an at- 
tenaance record of 95 percent. The 
report follows: 























|) Roll | 
Ire Vote |) call Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
| Xo | 
| | : 
| ' 190U 
( u | Present, || 2 A Fk eae a ee 
) .| Present. || H. J. Res. 398, increasing the cotton and peanut acreage | 
...| Present, | allotments and marketing quotas under the Agricultural 
Present. | | Adjustment Act of 1938, amended 
Hi it economic aid for the Re bl f |] % Jan. 31 On motion to recommit. (Defeated, 136 to 239.)......| Yea 
h i] | On passage. (Passed, voice vote.) .............cce-<ce | Nay 
t On recom! 1] to Committee on Foreign Affairs for Yea | 27 | Feb. 1] Quorum call.. cate : aa Present. 
1 ly a I efeated, 190 to 194.) 28 |_..do....| Motion that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with. | Nay 
t On] . « GEROROE, FUE 00 BUG.) .ncincccaccocnccscns | Nay. || | (Defeated, 104 to 271.) | 
I, =n A IIT i i el le | Present, 
§ 1 in. (Def i, 161 to 2 Yea, } 30 do....]} ER 1 PERRET LSE OS CF | Present 
{ Hi. t ] ending ru of House by repealing 21-day-| Yea. ae Oe ee ca al a cel a i i eae Present, 
\ w! py ts chairmen of legislative | | $21 Feb. 32 '|..... Oia ae ee Present 
byt the ¢ mittee on Ru (De- | RR cnc eel do_. Present. 
I l t | { do i a i ic i eh al ale lB ak al al Present. 
saciiehnaenmaiandiaal Present. 35 | Feb. 6 |.....do... ae cade tteiire | Present. 
] ...| Present, 361 Feb. 7 NT Present 
] ..-| Present, | 37 I i a Rc a alan aa i ae ee Present 
OD 1 ainsi casinos incertae GEN ws detinhadla eae es ectniahinin oe iain caeaieamtianmmdaomeaaiiindaiel Present. |] 38 Oe i! a i eel catia al a | Present. 
i .| Present, 39 | Feb, 8} do - . ae al ere acelin en Idea aad Present 
] M n order t pre is question, thus « r de- | Yea, {} H. R. 2045, increasing certain postal rates | 
bate on H, Re 17, providing a rule for the consideration 4 Feb, § On motion to recommit. (Defeated, 150 to 218.) .... Nay 
f H. R! 331, a bill to provide state! | for Alaska. | On passage. (Passed, voice vote.).....- ae eee 
Passed, to2 S. 2319, authorizing economic assistance to Korea and 
! H. } 218, providing for consideration of H. R. 49, 8 | Yea certain parts of China for a period ending June 30, 1950: | 
t » pI e statehood for Hawaii, (Passed, voice he ii On motion to recommit to Committee on Foreign | Yea 
) Affairs with instructions to reduce amount of au- 
1 2 Ny GT ccntincnnivcccteinnimatieadincabddomm intitle hiatal Present, thorization from $60,000,000 to $20,000,000 and limit- 
] | a: ipepenmeeegininenandeeneidinbeten cnseibienanembietl Present, | ing amount advanced by RFC from $30,000,000 to 
] eR Present, $10,000,000, (Defeated, 137 to 239.) 
] nn nktepiuhnnh stueiieiewnkbtiheswennapenneimenednt Present. || 42 |._.do..... On passage. (Passed, 240 to 134.)...........- iw nares | Nay 
: J limcipepbautiineeseeviinnshindpieeriecencinieneniianait: Present. 1} 43} Feb. 14 | Quoruae call. ..222.. nc cccccsessnccoccccscencoccscesseess Absent 
2 lo ate -no==| Present. 44 Feb. 165 |..... ile olteniethes a i en il at Absent 
2 ae ee Present, 45 |...do..... Motion to dispense with further proceedings under the | Absent 
2 SINK nieces iondinielasiahgestiiieiencaneaidtteseiiuiahasitaidlaaeneatiiaeniiiaiadenndaast | Present. || | call of the House, (Approved, 257 to 82.) | 
2 Das.aa stp siemteecicactiintainidimememaiiatatateiaciatiintnctiti ins, tance emia | Present. || CS ee | Motion to adjourn. (Defeated, 97 to 236 Absent 
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nt am , ' 
H. 1 i petit € tor I 
pre ‘ he ery 
( r nd | ge d, 209 ts 
District Columbia B ( 
( ht ivil time 1 the 
1{ e. (Passed, 194 to | 
er rt on H. R. 5472, authorizing construction, 
preservation of certain public works on river 
4 on and flood control. (Adopted, | 
( ‘ ni 
( t H. R. 1243, a ng the Hatch Act 
(Adopted, 203 to 14 
‘ t ul (Defeated, 98 to 170.) 
‘ 4 i 
H. f king propriat for the support of the 
( ent for the fiscal year ending June 30, 19 
( vy a el iuthorizing Secretaries ¢ 
( t nate the empl nent | 
| f yee in their Vepartments wh they 
| ‘ ( t t ible in the est ¢ 
( (sor mendment incre ing the funds for grant 
hos} cor uction under the Public Healt! 
| ce from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000 (Adopted, | 
On ¢ e amendment reducing funds for 1 tr 
t xp ‘ Pu Housing Admi iol 
( Adopted, 222 to It 
Oo mendment ended by t aber | 
iment specifying certain percentage reaut 
ti of nonmilitary operation expenditures effecting 
of $600,000,000, (Adopted, 274 to 112 
( Jensen amendment reducing number of Federal 
yees by not filling vacancies that occur in ce 
civil encies. (Adopted, 201 to 185 } 
0 rec rit (Defeated, voice vote.)......} 
0 } ] ‘ to 21 
« ; 7s 
t f the au Veteral Administration 
ul vel education program under “G1 


| On motion to recommit. (Rejected, 102 to 145, divi 
| 1 
} 0 ye (I ed, voice vi . e 
i) ‘ i - 
of 
H.R prov for the consideration of H. R. 5990 


| lopted, 194 to 32 
H. R. 5990, pr i for construction, development, ad- | 
| I ration, and maintenance of the Baltimore-Wast 


j Parkway as a part of the District of Columbia 
| } K Syste 
Or tion for consideration of bill. (Adopted, 192 te 
H. R, 4074, authorizing the National Advisory Committe¢ 
I \ itics to equip d operate resear¢ tatio 
Passed ice vote | 
Q ‘ 
} H. R. 7041, amending and supplementing the Federal-Aid 
Road Act to authorize appropriations for the construc- | 
tion of highway | 
O1 1 to recommit reducing authorization by 
$ (0), OOK Defeated 24 to 143, division vote | 
On} Passed, 246 to 34.).__. _ 
H.R extending Government synthetic-rubber-man- 
} ufacturing program to June 30, 1952, (Passed, voice 
V ‘ 
Or eall ats . nt 
( erence report ¢ H. R. 7797, extending the Economic 


( eral Act of 1948 and authorizing program ol 

t assistance to underdeveloped areas, (Adopted, | 

} 247 to 88 | 
H. R. 7764, authorizing naval ship-construction program, 


dernization of submarines. (Passed, voice 
40, authorizing 2-year program of construction of pub- 
\ 4 y, and Air Force stations in 
{ ted States and abroad. (Passed, voice vote.) 


Quorum ¢ UL. cata ale 
H. R. 6826, extending the Selective Service Act for 1 year 


( ind with authority to President | 
to « Natior (i I nd Reserves in the event of | 
I , 216 to 11 division vote.) | 

217, providing for out-patient treatment of veterans 

} of Spanish-American War, Boxer Rebellion, and Philip- 

} pine Insurrection (Passed, voice vote.) 

H. R. 7827, increasing criminal penalties for violation of 
Sherman antitrust laws } 

On suspension of rules and passage. (Passed, voice 

vote 


On passage 























R 
Vote il | Dat Measure, question, and result Vot 
N 
| 1950 
| H. R. 7468, omnibus claims bill, for relief of sundry claim 
wnt 
26 tc iB accun On adoption of amendment deleting title III, for | \ 
| relief of Harry Ta j (Adopted, 184 to 119.) } 
| On passage Passed, voice vote } 
1] June 7/|H. R. 8198, modernizing internal organization of the Ye 
Army Pa d, voice vote.) 
| H. R. 8276, exte g the Housing and Rent Act of 1047 
} as amended (rent control) | 
Absent.! 1} 17 June 1 On motion to recommit (Defeated, 143 to 227.). \ 
} 177 do On passag (Passed, 202 to 163.) 1 
17 June 21 | Conference report on H. R. 6567 increa (000,000 ‘ 


Nay. 


Present 


Present, 


Nay 
Present. 
Present 
Present, 
Present 


Present 
Nay 


Present, 
Yea, 


Yea, 


Yea. 


Present. 











the borrov power of the Commodity 
5 to 8&1.) 
mS. 3181, extending the Housing 


it extension 





B70. 4006GOc cox 





Rent Act of 19 I 


‘al governing hodies the option of continui 


1} Nay 
] 

rent control for another 6 months. (Adopted, 176 to 

145 









1 June 2% 
the United States in cer 
Unit 


participation by 


} } 


nternational organizations Dy 


States share 





of expenses in 5 international organizations. 


209 to 91 


| :, 334, amending certain laws providing for men 
| be p and 
| 








Regular 
ne 


181 BO cine | making in order consideration of 8. 22¢ Yea 
r the enlistment of aliens in the 
| ] ted, 232 to 61.) 
182 lo ling for the enlistment of aliens in t Ye 





On passage. (Passed, 201 to 84.) 

y the President of H. R. 87, relating to the promo- 

| tion of veterans of World War LI in the field service of 
the Post Office Department 





l June 2¢ On motion that bill and message be referred to the Yea 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service and 
| ordered to be printed. (Rejected, 115 to 1 
184 lo On overrid veto Overridden, 213 to 72 (-4 major Nav 
ity nec 
18 lo GRIT GER < 6c cnvicenussnsnsdenecreecimentionnsecdevdwsses Present 
1st une 27 do Powiuatedn od . --| Pres 
187 le Li. R, 6826, extending the Selective Service Act of 1948 to | Yea, 


(Passed, 315 to 4.) } 
sc taxes 


On passage 


July 9, 1951 
‘ 


H, R. 8920, 























188 | June 29 On rec ommittee on Ways and Means | Yea, 
j witl ) report it back as 2 separate bills, | 
the first bill contain those provisions relating to 
excise taxes and the second bill containing the re 
maining provisions of H. R. 8920. (Rejected, 147 
to 238.) 
18 do.... On passage. (Passed, 375 to 14.)...........-- sitet Yea 
| S. 3550, extending import-control authority over fats and 
oils and rice and rice products for a 1-year period from 
| Jun 30, 1950, but discontinuing authority to control 
import of « nut oil 
ic, On amendment to provide import contro] authority | Yea 
| over potatoes, cheese,andhams. (Rejected, 32to 51 
| division vote 
] do... On motion to recommit to committee withinstructions | Yea 
} to report bill with an amendment to include import 
control authority over coconut oil and cheese 
| (Rejected, 72 to 264.) 
a Or sage, (Passed, voice vote.) ...................- Nav 
191 Re a re es aye ee See Present 
192 | June 3 do wale Present 
5. 3336, providing i] 
} government by the people of Puerto Rico | 
193 oo On motion to recommit to committee with instruc- | Nay, 
tions to report bill with amendment providing that 
in island-wide referendum shall be held in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act. (Defeated, 1 to 260.) 
do_....} On passage. (Passed, voice vote.)........ccccecoee--| YOR, 
194 a nbeanenct a peeent 
lt July 10 do ee ee ee .-| Present 
} do.....| H. R. 7954, to promote the development and maintenance | Yea, 
} of American flag shipping on the Great Lakes. On 
| passage. (Passed, voice vote.) 

..do.....| 8. 2591, authorizing the U. 8. Public Health Service to | Yea, 
support research and training in rheumatism, arthritis, | 
multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, etc. On 
passage. (Passed, voice vote.) | 

..do.....| H. R. 6533, authorizing Federal aid to States for fish res- | Yea, 

toration and management projects, On passage, 
| (Passed, voice vote 
196 do wal Quorum call ws : parntiediisin tates tinea tatiita As tela call Present, 
197 do H. Res. 647, disapproving Reorganization Plan 27, creat- | Yea, 





ing a Department of Health, Education, and 
, 249 to 71.) 


Security. | 
(Passed 

Quorum ¢ 

H. R. 8083, 
ington to guarantee United States private 
vested abroad: 


199 | July 12 On motion to recommit. (Defeated, 156 to 184.) 
(Passed, 195 to 151.)- 


200 E On passage. PROD Bilal ncatinedgnsodehe oasel GY. 
H. R. 7439, to protect the national security of the United | 
> | 






198 | Present, 





vapital in- 





States by giving power to summarily dismiss employees 
for security reasons to Attorney General, Secretaries of 
State, Commerce, Defense, Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Treasury, and Chairmen of Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics: 
On motion to recommit to committee with instruc- | Nay. 
tions to report bill with an amendment providing 
an additional right of appeal to the Civil Service 
Commission from any action by the heads of such 

ag Defeated, 144 to 193.) 
tol4 


Tb 4 Mca 





es or departments 
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1 H. R. 9 blish ( Def oO 1 | ( W , 
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lo | On] issage (Pa sed, Vv ce vole eco - N 
| 
| 
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I Rol 
call | Da Measure, question, and result Vote c all Date | Measure, question, and result V 
n No. 
naan ” —— - pees EE — 
S08, pr ling for disse nation of techr il, scien- | Veto by President of H, R. 6217, providing out-patient 
| tifie, and engineering infor 1 to American business | } treatment for veterans of the Spanish-American War 
and industry } 1950 Boxer Rebellion, and Philippine Insurrection: 
Aug. 28 On passage (Passed, voice vote.) ... en | Yea, 275 | | Sept. 14 On overriding veto, (Overridden, 321 to 12.) Ye 
Quorum call si Present. Veto by President of H. J. Res. 238, providing the privilege 
t hibit transportation of gambling devices in | of becoming a naturalized citizen of the United States to 
interstate and foreign commerce | all immigrants having a legal right to permanent resi- 
On passage Passed, voice vote.)......-. ‘ Yea, | dence 
jorum call Present. o7F do On overriding veto. (Overridden, 307 to 14.)_...___. \ 
| H. I 426, making in order consideration of H. R. 9490, | Yea, } 277 | Sept. 15 | | Quorum call ati ethereal lees nidieeeeenditins 
protecting the United States against certain un-Ameri- Hi. R. 9646, amending the National Security Act to au 
| can and subversive activities by requiring registration of | thorize the President to appoint General of the Army 
Communist organizations. (Adopted, 357 to 1 George C. Marshall to the office of Secretary of Defense. 
Hi. K. 9490, prote ng the United States against certain | Yea. 278 | do | ont Smee (Passed, 220 to 105.)........ 
un-A rica i , subversive activities by requiring | Sept. is |} 5 09, providing a correctional system for youth offenders | 
registr uti n of Communist organizations, barring ‘ | cs “convic ted in the courts of the United States: | 
mu ’ Government jobs, requiring labeling and | On pass ge (Passed, voice vote.) .. a Ye 
identific: stion of ¢ ommunist propaganda, denying pass- lo .| &. 2875, extending for 5 years the Federal Airport Act: 
ports to members of the Communist Party and prohibit | On passag (Passed, voice vote Ye 
ing contributions by Government official to Com | .-do.....| 5. 4088, authorizing the States to estab lish military forces, 
n ist-front organizations. On passage (Passed, 354 | other than as part of National Guard units, to serve in | 
| to 2 | the absence of the National Guard: 
Aug. 30 | Quorum call.. ; Present On passage. (Passed, voice vote.)...............- Ye 
261 lo.....| 8. 4029, providing for authorizations through which the | Yea. 279 | Sept. 20 | Quorum call_... ‘ iseceaseens . Pre 
| Ar 1 Forees can meet the demands for additional per- ond) do.....| Conference report on H. R. 9490, protecting the United | Y¢ 
sonne! in the medical, dental, and allied categories to | | States against certain un-American and subversive | 
support the expanding forces without requiring the large- vities by requiring registration of Communist or- 
scale call to active duty without their consent of Reserve ganizations. (Adopted, 303 to 20.) 
officers who have had substantial periods of service in Conference report on H. R. 9526, making supplemental 
World War II. On passage. (Passed, 363 to 1.) appropriations for fiscal year 1951: 
f lo... H. Res, 834, citing Edward A. Rumely for contempt of | Nay 281 |...do..... On motion to concur in Senate amendment dispensing | Y¢ 
| Coneress for failure to furnish certain information to the | | with bonds for imported seasonal agriculture labor. | 
Committee To Investigate Lobbying Activities. | | (Defeated, 160 to 172.) 
(Adopted, 183 to 175.) | S. 3437, to strengthen the Atomic Energy Act by increas- | 
do H. Res, 835, citing William L. Patterson for contempt of | Nay. ing the salary of the Commissioners and by establishing | 
Congress for failure to furnish certain information to the 3-year term of office for General Manager and amending 
( on imittee To Investigate Lobbying Activities | | patent provisions. 
(Adopted, 238 to 106.) do | On passage (Passed, voice vote.) . lt Ye 
do....| H R. 9320 (S. 3995), providing system of policing airways Yea, 222 | Sept 21 | ao ntecnniiacnesnhsecesvnsetensdadnenendetooud | Pre 
| | over populous centers and defense areas. On passage. 283 ie do sitsdmantealliniiaedié Pre 
| (Passed, voice vote.) Conference repo rt on H. R. 9526, making supplemental 
ofA bee. 3B 1 GR IE... csencsceadneesuteaediideindebtine Present at propriations for fiscal year 1951—motion to concur in 
2 do. do ‘ ...| Present. | an amendment of the Senate cutting off all aid to coun- 
tit ck HI. Res. 836, citing Joseph P. Kamp for contempt of Con Nay. tries that ship commodities that may be used in manu- 
gress for failure to furnish certain information to Com- | facture of arms to Russia or its satellites with a Hous« 
mittee To Investigate Lobbying Activities Adopted, | amendment providing that such aid should be cut off 
215 to 115.) upon determination by the National Security Council 
do....| Quorum call Present that such trade is against the best interests of the United 
do... H. Res, 818, providing for consideration of 8. 784, for the | Nay. | States : 
relief of the First, Second and Third National Steamship | 284 |_..do.... On ordering the previous question, (Ordered, 167 to | Nay 
Co (Defeated, 139 to 159.) 149.) 
1/;Q uorun 1 call jineiipindiea een Pvenes it, a On concurring and adoption of amendment. | Y« 
¢ “eet Saat see a ‘ | P , (Adopted, 286 to 30.) | 
271 es i Pr a |} 286 | Sept, 22 | Quorum call ae a eck a Bk ar Pre 
H. Res. 842, providing for sending H. R. 8920, tax-revision | 287 do.....| Conference report on H, R, $920, increasing individual and | Yea 
| bill, to conference corporate income taxes and ‘closing certain loopholes, 
ept. 14 | On motion ordering the previous question Rejected, | Yea, On adoption of report, (Adopted, 328 to 7,) 
106 to 22¢ | 288 |_..do....| Veto by President of H, R, 9490, protecting the United | Yea 
273 a On Eberharter amendment requiring the Senate | Yea. States against certain un-American and subversive ac- 
Finance Committee and the House Ways and tivities by requiring registration of Communist organ- | 
Means Committee to report a bill to levy an excess- izations, On overriding veto, (Overridden, 286 to 48.) 
profits tax before the adjournment of the Sist, ..do.....| H, Con, Res, 287, providing for recess of the Congress until . 
Cong. (Adopted, 331 to 2.) | Nov. 27, ie 
1 a H. B 847, providing for sending H. R. 9490, Communist- | Yea. On ordering the previous question, (Ordered 224 to | Nay, 
| stration bill, t« conference. (Adopted, 324 to 9.) 64, division vote.) 
On adoption of resolution, (Adopted, voice vote)....| Na 


AN EXPLANATION OF TERMS mit with instructions, if adopted, does quire the President’s signature. It 
Of necessity the report contains par- not kill the bill. used to take joint action which is pu) 
liamentary and legislative terms with C. The type of bill can be determined within the jurisdiction of Congr: 


which the reader may not be familiar. by the letters which precede its number. Many emergency laws carry the pr 
An explanation of some of these terms All bills that originate in the House are sion that they may be terminated 


may, therefore, be helpful: designated by an H; those that originate concurrent resolution, thus eliminatin 
A. A quorum call consists of a calling in the Senate, by an 8S. There are four the possibility of a Presidential veto. 

( he roll of Members to determine Main types: Fourth. H. Res. (S. Res.) designat 

whether or not a quorum—a majority of First. H. R. (S.) designates a bill simple resolution of either body. It d 


Members—is present. No business may which, when passed by both Houses in not require approval by the other b 
be conducted when it is found that a identical form and signed by the Presi- nor the signature of the President. It 


quorum is not present. dent, becomes law. used to deal with matters th at conc 

B. Recommittal: Generally, on all im- Second. H. J. Res. (S. J. Res.) desig- ome House only, suck as changing rul 
portant bills, a motion to recommit the nates a joint resolution which must pass creating special committees, eic. 
bill to a committee, with or without in- both Houses and be signed by the Presi- D. Rule: Important bills, after ap- 


structions, is voted upon by the House dent before becoming law. It is gén- proval of the committee concerned, 
before it votes upon passage of the bill. erally used for continuing the life of an to the House Committee on Rules whert 
If such a motion is adk aiok it means existing law, or in submitting to the a rule, in the form of a House resolutio: 
that the bill will be changed, delayed, or States a constitutional amendment, in (H. Res.) , is granted covering the amount 
even killed. However, when a motion to which case it does not require the sig- of debate, consideration of amendments 
recommit is accompanied by instruc- nature of the President but must be and other parliamentary questions. 


tion the vote generally indicates passed by a two-thirds majority of both E. Conference: Representatives from 
whether the Member is in favor of or Houses. both Houses of Congress meet in confer- 
pposed to the change in the legislation Third. H. Con. Res. (S. Con. Res.) des- ence to work out differences existing in 


10ot necessarily indicate his position on come effective it must be passed by both bodies. Upon conclusion of their con- 


( 
proposed by the instructions and does ignates a concurrent resolution. Tobe- the legislation as passed by the two 
I 
the billasa whole. A motion torecom- the House and Senate but does not re- ference, a report is submitted to each 
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House setting forth the agreements more thoroughly embued with patriotism q ' i 
reached. Each House then must act by 1 f An pr up 
way of adopting or rejecting the report wh it l tv. f 
hol } 1—tl h ( 
l 
+ P 
I ( \ A ca : 
y } + e ‘ 
“- At s + 
1 > i lL t i on Tr » d 
1 before the House and prevents . 
Turvinel mendments to ich pro l n They 
G. A bill may pass, or be defeated, by + 
one of e following kind of vi : iT 
I r ‘ ‘ cc ste 
i st. Voice vote The Speaker first 


all in favor to say “aye,” then those 
cpposed to say “nay.” If there is no 
question as to the result, this is sufficient tl rd 1 ( {- I 
Second. Division: If the result of the fied by |] : , fie ' a 4 : M 


voice vote is in doubt, the Speaker asks erals Koscius} Pulaski—wh ted roe ' 
those in favor to stand, then those op- in winnir i pend I pirtt . ; a 
t} ( } " } t s were fi j 


posed to stand. He counts in each in- ‘28! they a i has ever t Ly 
stance and announces the resul If he aa hes 
is in doubt, or if demand is made by one- Phe ereat ‘of K 


fifth of a quorum, then— indicati f tl , aa Wedas rhe S 


Third. Tellers are ordered. A member _ spi f tl t en has alway en a rt y help the Allie nt Norway w 
on each side of the question is appointed true exam} f the s} of Pola Wher- ull tingent of E t \ 
’ ‘ ‘ A ‘ 


as tellers, and they take their places at ever freedom 1 friend th you will ; ~h ; 
each side of the center aisle. Thosein ™W8YS tnd Foland the first 1 d l F and | a ed and 
favor walk through and are counted. 


Those opposed do likewise. The result ag it is in P 1 7 brag ait ab aie rout Pp t Hitle 
settles most questions, but any Member, tim freedom ial 1 trusti first def tT I after Pol had 
supported by one-fifth of a quorum, can friend. K k ind Pulaski are dead ru I P Air I 


ask for a roll call. This privilege is but their spi ill guides Poland i i in the e' 
guaranteed by the Constitution. people Was © se : 
Fourth. Roll calls place each Member Let us. c just al rs to 19 nd 


on record on the particular measure in- l - . : os . :, ‘ 
volved. Each Member's name is called, a RE ggal ong -bersk cgi ey 2 1 ; 

and his vote recorded. Roll calls con- ihe poots ot t nek Ch et os | Y : 
stitute the official voting record of the unich. Ch in even took an um- Army t tured t t . 


House. The results of the roll calls are brella with } ng that he might t I > i A ’ 
indicated in parentheses in the record tl : r of : it 
above. The “yeas” are shown first; the the paperhanger from the ral : ing in t : a ' ; . 
“nays” last. their t f ,—* : 








sia embraced m lan Furone nd f 
Poland Will Rise Again ted with Bim MmUrGer Cf ame : ' 
1€ipiess Natio! . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 1938 and 1939, there was c ‘nation yet out of t 


O: and one p 1 10u I ! t 
paperhange! True t ‘ i f for t 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON Kosciusko ana Pulaski, the people ot 11 I 
OF NEW JEI ¥ said We cal not wl cour - a . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Sen Wie eee on eens 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 We \ I die for tl ee- 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, time -y 
and again I have raised my voice in pro- f 
test against the unrighteous treatment ye To t I 
that was accorded Poland at Yalta. It they stood I re = 
is a wrong that must be righted. This ¢ 
is our obligation as a freedom-loving l 


ion. I expressed my views on this = os Bs 
. re « f ‘ } nd 
ject in an address I delivered at the ; 





dedication of the Polish-American Com- Mi etl , mi 
munity House on Saturday, March 18, history. tl I ‘ 





c 
‘ 
1950, at Camden, N. J. In accordance the brunt of the kille: f I ‘ t i9 
; F 
with the request granted to me by the days of gloriou tance, t A ‘ . 
] 


House, I am including that address as in the back by one of Hitler 





part of my remarks. It is as follows: os . 
a vu I I 
I deeply ay iate the in 1 that u tria—1 i G 
have given r cif ith youonthis and di 
memorable o« ion that means much to trate P h I lwas a ( l 
your organization and the civic life of the both sides by two of the mighti« ; é 
city of Car en the world 1 ever KI vn Still they fou 


The Polish population in our city is one on. Still the spirit of Kosciusko and Pulask! 
of the most progressive and civic minded urged them o1 Never in the history of I 





segments of our population. This mankind has there 1 su an exhibi 
organization and ndid building you of glorious courags i re tance P i t 





have erected to carry on its activities is did not get lend-ls ) spur on their cour- 
evidence of this fact that cannot be disputed. age The spirit of Kosciusko and Pulaski 





I congratulate you most sincerely. was all the instr 1 these people needed. I I ! 
Polish-Amer Cc - K r P 


As I have said on other occasions, and I As members h : i 
repeat it now, there is no nationality that is gress, you know th tory full well. fF 1 


XCVI—App.——435 
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to expect 





land received from 


f Red com- 








will some- 





and how you bled for humankind Poland, 
so hallowedly have you played your part that 
ving people everywhere have your 

n their heart Poland, your 
rrov bility transcends Your con- 
queror and betrayers’ joy make their own 
cheeks blush But shame never has and 
ll tinge the cheeks of Poland. Thank 
God that Poland never has and never will 
hange her conscience, cause, and name for 
Ith and all that goes with a felon 


name written 


Poland might be dead for awhile. Poland 
has died before. But the spirit of Poland 


} I er died and never will die The 
spirit of Kosciusko and Pulaski inspire Po- 
land tor again and live again as it has be- 


fore Why do I say that? 

I say Poland will arise and live again, be- 
cause the Polish people have a patriot’s spirit, 
an unconquerable spirit. Just a few days ago, 
50 young Polish orphans left 
India for the United States to seek haven 
in various convents in America When they 
boarded the ship in India, in unison they 
sang “Jescie Polska nie Zginela,” which 
I Poland is not yet lost. All the 
orphans of Poland, morning, noon, and 

ht in their hearts, “Jescie Polska nie 
Z ela.” There are 250,000 Polish troops 
who bled all over the world for their freedom 
d ours They are now in the beet fields 
Canada and in the mines of England, but 
norning, noon, and night, they sing “Jescie 
ka nie Zginela.” There are 12,000 gal- 

int Polish airmen scattered over the four 
corners of the world without a country and 


for instance, 


iy 
ll 


an 
f 


( 


without a home, and morning, noon, and 
night, they sing “Jescie Polska nie Zginela.’ 
There are 6,000,000 Poles in America, proud 


and happy citizens of our own native land, 
yet morning, noon, and night, they sing, 
“Jescie Polska nie Zginela.” There are 25,- 
000,000 Polish people being tortured under 
the heel of Red communism in Europe, but 
morning, noon, and night, in their hearts 
and minds are the words of the immortal 
Polish song “Jescie Polska nie Zginela.” 
That is t spirit of Poland; that is the spirit 
i ind Pulaski. It is an uncon- 
spirit that will never die 
I say that Poland will arise and live again, 
they have a profound affection for 
land I might mention that it 
is an old custom in Poland that when a 
deed is 





their native 





citizen leaves that country, his last 
to pick up a bit of Polish soil to take with 
hin that it can buried with him in case 
he never returns to Poland. Such profound 
for a native land is unique among 
all people of the world 
I say Poland will arise and live again, be- 


cause the Polish people everywhere have an 
abounding faith in Almighty God You can 
uuntry and the Poles will be sad, 
but they will sing and pray, “There is a 
1 can murder their loved ones, 





but the Poles will sing and pray, “There is 
a God.’ You can ¢ troy every last segment 
of their nation, and the Poles will pray and 
There is a God.” 
\ 1 t mn tal spirits of Kosciusko 
nd | i, wi profound i everlasting 
love heir ¢ try, and with an ¢ und- 
fait n Almighty God, Poland will arise 
ve n nd be rever free 

I b with no e, honest 
AY ( I learn the th that the 
architect I it Yalta v largely responsi- 
b for the selling out of Poland to Com- 
I t I j I e other than the con- 


Trag- 


victed perjurer in America, Alger Hiss 


ically, we! learn tl he was the planner 

pointed by President Roosevelt and our 
State De rtment who had the most to say 
I i the future of Poland at Yalta. 





Poland today is a sad victim 1 lies pros- 
trate because of the work of Alger Hiss. 

As Americans, we must repudiate this un- 
righteous work at Yaita and declare our- 


ves openly and loudly for a free and in- 


ne 








sei 
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dependent Poland. If we do not do so then 
the moral fiber of America has become weak. 
Let us show to the world that our moral fiber 
has not weakened, and that the true spirit 
of America still lives. 





Communism Is a Big Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE-'TATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Peoria (Ill.) Star: 

COMMUNISM Is a Bic ISSUE 


Nothing in the administration of Presi- 
dent Truman has proved him more wrong 
in judgment, in the opinion of the people, 
than the adoption of the Communist control 
bill by both Houses of Congress and by an 
overwhelming majority in each. 

30th the Senate and the House are Demo- 
crat in majority. The President had de- 
clared his opposition to the tough legislation 
against Communists. But the opinions of 
constituents back home were obviously more 
important to Members of Congress than were 
the demands of the President and leader of 
their party. 

President Truman has lost much public 
confidence through the years by his refusal 
to take a realistic view of American Com- 
munist activities. He could not have helped 
knowing that they were in high Government 
positions, but it was politically embarrassing 
to recognize their presence there, and the 
President, as always, placed political expedi- 
ence above the greatest good of all. At any 
time he could have declared that he inherited 
a gang of Communist government employees 
from the Roosevelt administration, but that, 
too, would have cost him votes. 

So President Truman chose to bluff it 

through. With characteristic flippance, he 
called the investigation of Alger Hiss a 
political “red herring.” That wisecrack may 
have been the beginning of the end for Mr. 
Truman. Alger Hiss was convicted, only of 
perjury, but of perjury in such a connection 
that he was proved to have aided a Com- 
munist spy while Hiss held a responsible 
position in the State Department. 
President Truman might have let the peo- 
ple know the truth about the shameful 
scandal, the Amerasia case. He chose not 
to. But the people were not deceived. They 
just lost a more confidence in their 
President 

A thorough investigation of charges that 
Communists still wield big influence in the 


io 





little 





State Department might have contributed 
much, last ring, to our national security. 
But the President saw it as political suicide 


for the Democratic Party. So his hatchet- 
nen, ied by Senator TypINnGs, broke up that 
invest tion and substituted a whitewash 
which protected the Reds whom all Washing- 

k till occupy important places in 
the State Department. 

When it became apparent that Congress 
Was going to give serious consideration to 
legislation to bring American Communists 
under control, President Truman was still 
enjoying false hopes that he had wisecracked 
and whitewashed Communists out of the 
public mind. He told Congress he would 
veto the stringent measures under consider- 
ation. 

The answer of Congress was not only a blow 
to the Pr lent but was definite evidence 








that Communist activities in 

States are a major political issue 
elections After the decisive 
whoever 


the, United 
in the 1950 
action of Con- 
uses the hackneyed expres- 


gress, 





witch hunt” and “Red baiting” is 
likely to evoke nothing but laughter 
The people are awake at last to the motives 
id methods of the Red fifth columnists in 
America, and not even the President can 
long stand against aroused public opinion, 





Civil Defense Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. FEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Lexington (N. Y.) Herald of 
August 31, 1950: 

CivIL DEFENSE NEEDED 

One day some 30 years ago, when reporters 
were scarce, a red-haired youth came into 
the office of the Lexington Herald and said 
he would like to have a job to work at night 
so he could go to school in the daytime 
He was hired and went to work and com- 
pleted a term at the university before other 
events called him away. At any rate, GorR- 
DON CANFIELD, Of Paterson, N. J., is now a 
Republican Member of Congress, highly re- 
spected on both sides of the aisle for his 
intelligence and patriotism. He is worried 
now, as many others, about the problem of 
civil defense. 

CANFIELD’s views are 
passing notice. He kept on working on 
newspapers and studying, too, and was 
graduated from the New Jersey Law School, 
at Newark. Then he came to Washington 
as secretary of Representative George Segar, 
of Passaic, N. J.. whom he succeeded. While 
a secretary he kept on going to school and 
completed law studies at National Uni- 
versity. He has been a Member of Congress 
five terms and is a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. He was in the Si 
nal Corps in World War I and World War 
II and also served in the merchant marine. 
He was in London during the robot blitz, 
was requested by General Eisenhower to 
make an inspection of Buchenwald and 
went with a congressional committee to visit 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 

Today, as he points out, civil defense on 
the national level is headed by Dr. Paul J. 
Larsen, Director of Civilian Mobilization for 
the Security Resources Board. However, Dr 
Larsen is virtually limited to authority in 
planning and making recommendations. 

There has been much study about civil 
defense including the Hopley blueprint and 
other reports. Until a crisis developed there 
was very little chance to put these plans 
into action. 

It is apparent 





given more than 





however, that if there is a 
real war of world-wide proportions this will 
be one of the most essential measures of de- 
fense. Even the tactics of Stalingrad 
wouldn't be of value in dealing with modern 
instruments of war 

A civil-defense plan ought to be Nation- 
wide in scope and coupled with the military 
defense program. 

No doubt strong measures will be devel- 
oped and in calling for them ahead of 


time, 





Congressman CANFIELD is undertaking to ex- 
ercise that type of vigilance which may be 
necessary to protect not only liberty but life 


itself. 
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Partial Payoff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


A 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 

include the following editorial from the 

Fort Worth Press of September 20, 1950: 


PARTIAL PAYOFF 
Truman has asked and received 
Robert N. Denham as gen- 








eral counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board 
That, coming just ahead of the congres- 


sional elections, is an 


Murray 


bvious payoff to I 
William Green, and other union 





leaders for t r political support, given in 
the past i idly desired i1 f 
the President and his branch < the Demo- 


cratic Party. 
It is, to be sure, only a partial payment. 


Mr. Trumar 


not been able 











on his promise to bring about repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act 

rhat’s what t union leaders really want 
nd t more n ever just now it 
would restore their power to enforce legalized 
closed sho} ind impose compu ry 


membership on present aad new worker 
expanding defense industries 
AFL craft u 


th] 
s0wer ruthl 


in particular, used such 


o enrich the 





essiy | ives hh 
World War II They exacted out y 
high fees and dues from workers seeki 

on defense p: t workers who, in count- 
less cases, got only what amounted to tem- 


porary work permits and never were given 
the real or theoretical 
membership. 

But Mr. Truman has failed to convince 
many Democrats and most Republicans in 


Congress that the Taft-Hartl 





ey Act is as 

bad as he nd the union leader ay He 
could have had it modified, to meet rea- 
sonable objections, but he could not get it 
repealed and the biased Wagner Act restored. 
So, as the next |! t thing he h ousted 
Mr. Denham, whom the union leaders de- 
nounce as n enemy of labor He tried 
unsuccessfully to do that a few months ago, 
by asking Congre to abolish the inde- 
pendent offi f general counsel to the 
NLRB, in the name of Government reor- 
ganization Now he h done it on the 


theory that the general counsel must be 
someone who will work in harmonious rela- 
tionship with the NLRB’s me! 

When the Taft-Hartley Act became effec- 
tive in 1947 Mr. Truman appointed Mr 
Denham and the NLRB members and told 
them that, much a e disliked the new law, 
he wanted them to enforce it as written 


and as Congre intended 





bers 





d the members have dif 





Mr. Denh . 
fered frequently, and at tim bitter] 
to how the law should be enforced rhe 
relationship certainly has been far from 
harmoniou but whether that was the fault 
f Mr. Denham or of the E rd members 
i auit au t 
I t Mr. I m 
tried 1 : 
é ? f rT i - 
tod it or u 
‘ i t rt that : 
Wl resu l I veel i 
ral cou B I I 
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Short Memories Are Convenient 


~~ 


EXTENSION OF I 


> 
> 
wv 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 





under leave to extend my re sint 
RecorpD, I i ud e fol ng editorial 
‘ ch appeared in tl Wall Street Jour- 
nal, W i ay, September 20, 1950 
HORT MEMORIES ARE ( VENIENT 

Som me I e W ive s hou S 
1 t tairowl tone 

W ive “ i W Avere harri 
A l t eT Pre Mr. Hart i 
] I i I S tor LA 
yesterda ! ( S t i > 
reele 1, Mr. Harrin he fol 
low ] 5 i W mur 
objective 

If the i iota of trutl i it has 
e ed u r i But ¥ ] et a 
M iarrima 4 coup! 

Wh i im d R iuril 
v whe were pl t wi J 
Stali wt t ( r i w - 
te led uch ¢ rer tt Yalta 
ind P la which encour i Ru ’ 
I W ex i into the Far t and into 

In ca u can’t wait f } er, we 
ive t l W Avere Har } 





Stop Sending Material to Russia and 
Its Satellites That Can Be Returned in 
Bullets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the mmittee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, investigatin hipments of 
critical and strate 
been astounded to ] f 
the laxity that exists in the conduct of 
our export control program The in- 
vestigation demonstra i the ne- 
cessity of immediately tightenin 


control policy as well a le pro- 


peciai Ct 


has 


W LLUic 





} I } YT 
Mainvalnin JUL bie 


Under the conditions there is no 

( ensible policy to adopt than to 
t! hipment of critical and stra- 
materials to Russia and its sat- 

( countrie To do otherwise will 
tedly bring the same results that 


our shipment of scrap iron to 

to World War II. It was 

in the form of bullets 
t! cal d death to our American boys. 
B t trange situation that has de- 

a ilt of our investigation 

ym the fact that, novwithnstand- 

policy not to ship to Russia and 
tellites, yet, we do ship these ma- 


te) to western European nations, sup- 
posed to be our friends and allies, and 
they in turn ship the same or similar 

of their own production to Russia, 
and its satellite To what extent this 
has been done our committee is endeav- 
oring to find out. The only excuse that 
has been offered by the Government wit- 
nesse¢ from the Departments of State 


and Commerce and the ECA who have 
ap} ed before us, is that we cannot 
control the policies of other nations. It 

ems strange to me that under the cir- 
cumstances now existing, whereby we are 
extending billions of dollars in military 
aid to protect them from Russia, that we 
cannot even influence them to do what 
is so obviously necessary for their own 

ecurity as well as our own. 

I am inclined to believe that the rea- 

son that western European nations have 
carried on these practices with Russia, 
and the countries behind the iron cur- 
tain, and the reason we have not cracked 
down upon them, is because there is too 
much of a willingness or desire to keep 
open trade channels for the financial re- 
turns that follow. I am not insensible 
to the advantages to be gained by trade, 
but when it means traffic in critical and 
trategic materials that can later mean 
death to our boys then it is indefensible 
and those who engage in such trade are 
unpatriotic. 

It is furthermore my opinion that the 
I of all persons who have facili- 
tated traffic of this kind should not be 
held secret as is now being done by the 
departments of Government. I am hope- 
ful that there will be a change in this 
policy of secrecy in the near future. 

Che limitations of these remarks will 


not enable me to give in detail the quan- 
tities and dollar value of the materials 
bein hipped to Russia, and its satellite 
from western European nations. The 
al nt is astounding. It is a geneial 
practice and seems to be on a business- 
{ isual basis. 


[t is unfortunate if we cannot stop this 
dangerous practice upon the part of Eu- 
ropean allies, but, that is no excuse for 
our not closing the loopholes in our own 
procedures and policies, that now make 
it possible for the countries of western 
Europe to obtain critical and strategic 
materials f-om us and pass them on to 
unfriendly hands. It is our duty to know 
where and to whom the goods are to be 
ultimately delivered. We should not per- 
mit critical and strategic goods to go 
out of this country to be sold on the 
open market. It is an open invitation 
to Russia and its satellites to buy. There 
should be a certification required from 
the exporter as to the end use to be made 
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of the material, and, a check made by 
our representatives in the country to 
which the materials are shipped to make 
certain that the materials are to be used 
for a useful and legitimate purpose and 
not to be transshipped to Russia or to 
any nation within its orbit of influence. 
The matter is so important that, in my 
opinion, we could with propriety require 
the nation to whom we ship to make the 
certification. If we withheld shipment 
until such a guaranty was given, I am 
certain it would be given and without 
any great delay. 

It is time for this Nation to be realistic. 
We cannot carry on business in critical 
and strategic materials as usual. The 
times are too critical. Our danger is 
too great. Let us make certain that we 
do not «snake again the same mistake 
we made in shipping scrap iron to Japan 
prior to World War II. This time let 
us use common sense. 





Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, Before Oklahoma State Demo- 
cratic Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
accordance with permission heretofore 
granted, I submit for printing in the 
RECORD, an address to be delivered by 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Kerr] 
before the State Democratic Convention 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., on September 
23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

My fellow Oklahomans, it is good to be 
back home “out where the sky is a little 
bluer; out where the sun is a little brighter; 
out where the hand clasp is a little warmer.” 
It 1s good to be back home. 

It is wonderful to be in a great Demo- 
cratic convention. 

I am happy to be here with the nominees 
of my party for our State offices. I want to 
pay a tribute to each and every one of them. 

I want to salute our nominee for Governor, 
the Honorable Johnston Murray. Some Re- 
publicans have made great efforts to create 
doubt in our party as to his Democracy. Let 
us meet this issue head on. 

I have personally known Johnston Murray 
most of the years of his life. I honor him 
as a working Democrat. I knew him as 
the chairman of the Democratic Central 
Committee of Kay County in 1940. I knew 
him as chairman of the Democratic Central 
Conimittee of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict in the early thirties. I knew him as 
chairman of the Democratic Central Com- 
mittee of Oklahoma County in the early 
forties. I knew him again as a Democratic 
elector chosen by the Democrats of Okla- 
homa in 1940 and again in 1943. 

I'll tell you why the Republicans are seek- 
ing to create doubt as to our nominee for 
Governor being a working Democrat. They 
are trying desperately to camouflage the fact 
that their nominee for the United States 
Senate is not and never has been a working 
Republican. 


Proving the eligibility of Johnston Murray 
to walk with Thomas Jefferson is easy. 
Qualifying Bill Alexander to march shoul- 
der to shoulder with Abraham Lincoln is im- 
possible. 

The Republicans in Oklahoma have chosen 
as their nominee for Governor a typical, 
reactionary Old Guard Republican. In fact, 
they picked the oldest and coldest they had 
Bill Alexander can't find any New Deal meas- 
ure he would repeal. Jo Ferguson can't find 
any he would keep. 

We know from experience how a Governor 
can prevent progress in our State by fight- 
ing the development of Federal projects. I 
know of no man more hostile toward flood 
control, and the development of hydroelec- 
tric power, irrigation, and reclamation than 
Jo Ferguson. 

During the past 8 years, the close coopera- 
tion of a Democratic State administration 
with a Democratic national administration 
has meant much to Oklahoma in the de- 
velopment of her natural resources. 

I know this important program would be 
jeopardized if Jo Ferguson should become 
Governor of Oklahoma. The people can’t 
afford to let that happen. 

I am happy to be here today in the com- 
pany of my distinguished colleagues in the 
United States Congress. 

I want to pay tribute to one of Oklahoma's 
greatest Democrats, the Honorable ELMER 
THomas. We are proud of the outstanding 
service he has rendered our State throughout 
his long public career. 

The man who will take his place in the 
United States Senate is one of Oklahoma’s 
finest sons. He has achieved acclaim for 
himse'f and fame for his State as the very 
distinguished Congressman from the Fifth 
District, the Honorable MikE MONRONEY., 

All Oklahomans can well afford to be proud 
of their congressional delegation in Wash- 
ington. Each one is serving his State vigor- 
ously and effectively on an important com- 
mittee. 

Over in the First District, where we needed 
a Congressman so badly for so long, a fight- 
ing Democrat, Dixie Gilmer, was elected 2 
years ago. He is now serving on the Judi- 
ciary Committee. We aim to keep him there. 

The Second Congressional District has long 
been well represented by one of our hardest 
working Congressmen, BiILtt STIGLER. He is 
a member of the all-important Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Down in “Little Dixie’ the Democrats of 
the Third District are mighty well satisfied 
with their “Little Giant,” CarL ALBERT. He 
is an influential member of the Agriculture 
Committee which handles Federal legisla- 
tion affecting Oklahoma's foremost industry. 

The Fourth District is ably represented by 
one of the outstanding first-term Congress- 
men, Tom STEED. He is on the Education 
and Labor Committee. 

The Democratic nominee for Congress in 
the Fifth District is the very capable former 
State Senator, John Jarman. We will wel- 
come him to Washington. 

Tony Morris will return to Congress by the 
overwhe'ming vote of the people of the Sixth 
District. He is a member of the Public Lands 
Committee and Chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

In the Seventh District, the genial and very 
active VicrorR WICKERSHAM will return to 
Congress as a member of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

GEORGE HowarD WILSON has made one of 
the finest Congressmen the Eighth District 
has ever had. We are determined that he 
shall continue to represent them on the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

I am proud to be a part of this team of 
courageous Democrats, 

I am honored to join them in reporting 
the progress that has been made in the 
Eighty-first Democratic Congress, 
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f rhe e free t y up to 25 per- 
c t i est 1 the money they borrowed. 
TI when their ability to borrow was ex- 
} ted, they were free to starve to death 

t hte interference from a 
I ( re r Republican Presi- 
( 

k 1 liste 1 of our farm- 
keenly aware of how they have pros- 
| i in these 17 years of Democratic ad- 

In 19 Oklahoma's total farm income was 
$150,009, In 1945, it had grown 

t i,t } J lI 1949, t was very clo e to 

( Mr. Alexander, we dare you to 
Oklahoma farmers that this is un-Amer- 

In 1933, just a bare fraction of the farm 
familie in Oklahoma were blessed with 
f é f Today, over 60 percent of 


ive been rescued from drudgery and 
darkne through rural electrification. And 
to expand this program 


it is our purpose 


until e lights shine and electricity is work- 
ii n every farm home 

Is that socialistic, Mr. Ferguson? 

I re 1933, Uncle Sam never did anything 

! t conserving and rebuilding the soil 
Today, Oklahoma farmers and ranchers have 
81 l-conserving districts which cover all 


of our tate except small portions of two 
countie And the Eighty-first Congress has 
tepped up and broadened this program. 
Until a few years ago, Uncle Sam never 
tried to help the farmers get out of the mud. 
f e 1944, one dollar out of every three of 


Federal highway aid has been spent on farm- 
to-market road In August of this year, a 
Democratic Congress provided for an even 
better farm-to-market road program. This 
v iccomplished in spite of bitter Repub- 
lican opposition 

Is this socialism, or un-American, Mr. Fer- 
guson? 

And my fellow Oklahomans, thanks to a 


Democratic majority, the Eighty-first Con- 
gress has a proud record of service to all the 
pe } le 

It has moved with wisdom and courage to 


meet the needs of and the 
ments of war 


Among the outstanding accomplishments, 


pe ace requlre- 


in addition to those already mentioned, are 
the following 

A better farm program, including higher 
price supports for Oklahoma crops, more 
adequate crop storage space, and a vast ex- 
pansion of rural telephones; 


An expanded 


additional 


social security covering an 
10,000,000 people and providing 
benefits to those already covered; 
Constructive school aid legislation; 
The most comprehensive urban and rural 
housing program in the Nation's history; 
Authority to the President to reorganize 


greater 


and streamline executive departments and 
agencies for greater efficiency and economy; 

Legislation increasing minimum wages 
from 40 to 75 cents an hour; 


rhe finest legislation in history for the de- 
velopment of our natural resources. This 
much that is vital to Oklahoma. 
uthority for the comprehensive survey and 
inning for the Arkansas-White and Red 
ver Basins is just a part of what was done 
for Oklahoma; 

More adequate provision for veterans and 
their surviving dependents; 

More substantial allowances to families of 
servicemen; 

An expanded 
gram that will 
nable; 

Bold but sound legislation to enable our 
country to secure and develop that coopera- 
tion with other free nations which gives us 
the best possible chance for world peace; 

An integral security law that will enable 
us to prevent and stamp out the growth or 
expansion of any Communist or other sub- 
versive t here at home, 


include 
I 


military preparedness pro- 
make this Nation impreg- 





Listen, Bill Alexander, and you, Jo Fergu- 
son—Are you listening? Are these measures 
socialistic or un-American? If so which one? 
My fellow Oklahomans, it is time for these 
Republican nominees to “put up or shut up!” 

We will never forget 1932 when there were 
more than 14,000,000 Americans seeking jobs 
that did not exist and work that could not 
be found. Thirty-two thousand small busi- 
nesses went bankrupt in that one year. Lit- 
erally thousands of banks closed their doors. 
The American economy collapsed. This Na- 
tion was driven to its knees in depression and 
despair. These things we suffered under the 
Republican 

Today, after 17 years of Democratic ad- 
ministration, we are the most prosperous 
Nation on the earth. The number of gain- 
fully employed has increased from 38,700,000 
in 1932 to 62,400,000 today. Our national 
income has risen from $39,000,000,000 in 
1932 to something like $250,000,000,000 today. 
I cannot remember when a bank has failed 
in Oklahoma, during these years, where the 
depositors lost a penny. And yet, Republi- 
can nominees are now asking the people to 
vote against the party that has brought 
these things about. 

What reason do they give? They say they 
are against socialism. They are against the 
Fair Deal. They want the people to vote 
against the New Deal. They claim they want 
you to vote “American”, 

There is nothing new in this Republican 
bid for support. All they want to do is take 
over and operate that which they had neither 
the vision to plan nor the ability to con- 
struct. It’s the same old version of the 
same old Republican song. They sing it at 
every election. It goes like this: “Anything 
you can do, I can do better; anything you 
can sing, I can sing louder; I can sing any- 
thing louder than you.” 

I have heard of “free wheeling” for a num- 
ber of years, but what the Republicans are 
trying to give the people of Oklahoma is 
nothing but “free spieling.” 

They have grown fat in a prosperity they 
could not create. They are secure in an 
economy they do not understand and which 
they constantly predict will soon collapse. 

From the citadel of this abundance, Re- 
publicans continue to hurl their smoke 
bombs and tear gas, smoke bombs of con- 
fusion, tear gas of opposition. 

The people don’t mind these smoke bombs 
or the tear gas. But, the Republican Old 
Guard, finding out how ineffective these two 
weapons are, have recently devised another 
which is even less worthy. They have now 
begun to use stink bombs. 

One was exploded a week ago yesterday on 
the floor of the United States Senate by 
Republican Senator WILLIAM JENNER of In- 
diana. I heard this Republican Senator 
slander one of the greatest Americans of all 
time. In my book there is no finer patriot 
than Gen. George C. Marshall. And yet 
I heard this Republican Senator actually call 
General Marshall “a living lie and a front 
for traitors.” 

Since the President named Marshall as Sec- 
retary of Defense, I know every American 
fighting man feels more confident. I know 
their families, without exception, feel more 
secure, One hundred and fifty million 
Americans were thrilled when the news was 
flashed that George Marshall was back at the 
helm. And yet, Republican Senators voted 
2 to 1 against the bill to permit the Presi- 
dent to bring him back. 

All this demonstrates how low they will 
stoop to oppose and smear the Truman ad- 
ministration in a vain effort to gain their 
own selfish, political ends. 

A few years ago these same men were hurl- 
ing criticism at another Democratic captain, 
They persecuted him, too. The harder he 
worked the more vicious were their false 
charges. I said then, and in the light of the 
proof of passing years, I repeat now: The 
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greatest President since Lincoln, the most 
courageous humanitarian of our time, de- 
mocracy’s most intrepid and peerless lead 
in a hundred years, was Franklin D 
Roosevelt. 

When he died the mantle of leadership 
passed to the shoulders of another. He is 
a man of humility but he is as brave as he 
is humble. Sure, he has made mistakes, 
even as you and I. I have seen him veto 
bills that should have been signed. I have 
seen him sign bills that should have been 
vetoed. I have heard him speak when he 
should have been silent; I have seen him 
silent when he should have spoken. But I 
want to say to you that one of the most 
courageous, loyal, patriotic Americans I have 
ever known is that stout-hearted man from 
Missouri, President Harry S. Truman. 

The good thing about Harry Truman is 
that most of the time he is right. The 
awful thing about the Republican leader- 
ship is that most of the time they are wrong. 

The Jenner stink bomb was their worst. 
Others nearly as bad had been set off by Mc- 
Cartay, of Wisconsin, and SCHOEPPEL, of 
Kansas. 

But, none of these stink bombs hurled 
by a desperate opposition has damaged the 
Democrats. They only reflect on the Re- 
publicans who throw them. Their odor lin- 
gers on. 

My fellow Oklahomans, there are solemn 
decisions ahead. One will be made by the 
people of Oklahoma on November 7. 

The people know that the Democratic 
Party has served them best, both in peace 
and in war, 

The Democratic Party seeks their support 
on the basis of its record of service. 

Under Democratic leadership we are today 
doing what we failed to do after World War 
I, Woodrow Wilson believed that the 
League of Nations could prevent another 
World War. The Democratic Party believed 
that the welfare of our country and the peace 
of the world required responsible coopera- 
tion between peace-loving nations to pre- 
vent aggression. The Democratic Party was 
defeated, however, and the hope for the 
League of Nations was shattered. 

That which we had failed to prevent 
moved in to haunt us. The aggression that 
we failed to kill while it was yet aborning 
forced World War II upon us. It reached 
such awful proportions as to threaten our 
very existence as a Nation. All of our 
strength and that of our Allies was required, 
and we succeeded then only after the most 
heroic and sacrificial effort in history. 

Sadder but wiser, we said it must never 
happen again. We resolved to profit by the 
mistakes of the past and so we led in the 
creation of the United Nations. Its only 
purpose is to prevent aggression and con- 
quest. Its only aim is to achieve peace. Its 
only goal is to help build a world in which all 
nations, including our own, may develop their 
own security and promote their own pros- 
perity. It is the servant of its members. We 
will keep it so. We will never permit it to be- 
come a world government nor any other kind 
of government. 

The events of our lifetime have proved 
that this Nation cannot secure these price- 
less objectives alone. Isolationism is as dead 
as King Tut, and not nearly as well pre- 
served. Either, we work within the United 
Nations and make it work for all its mem- 
bers, or we face the constant threat of war, 
without any hope for peace. 

We are today engaged in a mighty effort 
to make the United Nations succeed. Within 
the framework of the United Nations, we are 
helping to wage the Korean war. Our fight- 
ing men march under two flags—under the 
stars and stripes of Old Glory, and under the 
globe and olive branch of the United Nations. 
Our purpose is to prevent aggression, if pos- 
sible. Failing that, we are determined to 
stop it where it starts. 
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n Is count I ent 1 ! 
¢ We h +} . confidence which 
. 7 > t j , } ¢ ' 1) 4 . 
y fror the kr vledge i our party be Gest . . ._ = “ : a l " 
the faith ensiaved by the mon 1S ( —to d one con 
‘ > fier > ] , 
We know our cause is just Considerin oft-repeated, unsubd- nent of our mass produ 
We know our purpose is right. stantiated cha I wish to call the at- I ne Let us ! 
On November 7 we choose our leaders for tention of the House to an arti Vv A n ne t t big? } 
y ¢ } j ; 1 , , 
y gust é 1G Willard Edwards published in the Wash- l I bad that ! rr r 
7 } » achie' ’ present curit n 4 . < bas 9 ? 
oe 4 en ecurity and ington Times-Herald for Septem! , on 
erity under democracy yanne : ; ’ " : 
o : 1950. In this article, Mr. Edwards ex- 
Under Democratic leadership, we have won : ; me ke o er ee 
posed the ne program otf the American 


vo World Wars and are now winning the : - a ve — 
ent world-wide struggle against the pow- COmmunist I aid down | — Upholsterers’ Union’s Fine Resolutions 
of darkness Chairman, William Z. Foster, in ar VU pPBUlsterers iON S$ Pine Meso. urions 








Under that proud Democratic banner and article written by Fost ind published 
that peerless leadership America can August 11. 1950. in the official or n of EXTENSION OF RI \ 3S 
il move ever upward and onward the Communist Cominform, the Soviet ‘ 
, +¥ + ’ 
propagand n n hay, PAACLCYULIT 
= _ Td , — 7 ; ae Li) l. F. D. RUVUSE V cane 
P’ Ci Uill © ivi BUW al vi 
T aT J 4 1 . i. It must b ily empl red ti F NEW Y K 
Let Us Not Accept the Theme That Bigness —) a rerican Communist Party| ori , IN THE HOt REPRI ATI 
. i: ° ra neonle fy t r} ‘ et 
in Industry Is Within Itself Bad, and for a peop i ernme! in rday. s mbé , 1950 
terms adapted to Ar dit rhe 
a =« " ' 
That Bigness Means Monopoly cscaiiaaaitiniin sani. a aatiheen aanabe Mr Re VELT ™M — 
—— of the worl uid ld 1 t 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS to thr : : : tne t Hou tv I l 
Or ‘ fs : 7 ® is tr _ - a ' ; I 
ION TAR CUEN \PI 
HON. EARL C. MICHENER os eek a 4 oss aaa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES I a I I t f I \ i , t 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 i 
Mr. MICHENFER. Mr. Speaker 
double-edged campaien is being car: j 


destroy ind l free n. One p e 
of this campaign is « recogn — 
the direct, physical 1ck which our . 
boys are so courageously meeting and ; 


unde! 0d. i the inaire< attack — Ar , Comr + : 
‘ ? na 
upon Ww minags oi t peopie and 1 Cy . ’ . vy nol 
upon 1 Christian principle . , 
t 1b ot 3 a 2 ‘ a J ( n l ™ 
. 1 1 - 34 truth - I t ‘ 
. 4 _— + 1 
1 ‘ . 
rdless of all nce { contrary t 





chai that unl we curb the pow of Int ) pubushned in Lon- ¢ 


of big business monopolists in this donan t it the world 

country, free enterprise will be destroyed as an authority on secret plans : ; 

and the American worker will be enslaved grams of tl Soviet, we are told that ; : 

in an imperialist Fascist state controlled orders hav een issued from Moscow 

by the big-t ness monopolists to all teachers in schools in Satellit ¢ i 
) ’ t } 


Such a chal i course, predic 1 countries behind 1 n curtain t 
on ‘he | f that busin monop- tinually and co tently pi h to 
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D P S i Mar 
eD 
Vv t May 1 i 
‘ t 1 ~( 1 peace informa- 
er New York d 
Where ¢ ¢ I é f is petition 
Le = 11! 
} ‘ ? f p 1f t 
( r niy nheid in 
e ¢ Y d t hip 1 n 
l r r ] ity er th 
qa, hich m Ke y rushed to dis- 
‘ the d 1 « one-time pal 
H ! l 
Whereas those ibscribing to this fraudu- 
le | ( ppe petition are con- 
nsciously making themselves 
e Communist enemy’s sabotage 
1 conquest apparatu Therefore be it 
Re d, That the general executive board 
( l tere! International Union of 
America directs this resolution to the 
the officer members, families, 
e! ( ind friend f the union and asks 
thei: peration in exposing this Commu- 
neuver and its sinister purpose and 
appropriate action against any 
5} r of such petition; and be it further 
R d, Th ord with the manaate 
of our twenty-sixth biennial convention, 
t eneral executive board endorses the 
bi ed by Congressman WALTER, oO! 
Pe ni r complete registration of 
( and their organization in the 
U1 d es and directs our political edu- 
ca department to consult with friendly 
] le leaders on the possible State and 
Federal legislation for complete registration, 
identification, and disclosure of the source 
of financial and other support by all organi- 
zat eeking to influence public opinion 
i e¢ nd ¢ n society in accordance 
with the recommendations of the 1947 report 
of t Preside Commi n on Civil 
Ri 
R UT ' OF APPROVAL AND SUPPORT OF OUR 
Gov NMENT AND THE UNITED NATIONS IN 
KOREAN (¢ AND SOVIET COMMUNIST WAR 
< PEACE AND ALL FREE PEOPLES 
The general executive board of the Up- 
! terers’ International Union in its August 
19 quarterly meetin behalf of the 
1 members in the United States and 


Canada expresses its unanimous and enthu- 
tic support of their governments and the 
ited Nations in their prompt action to 


l 

meet with force and truth the military at- 
t h 

I 


of the Communist aggressors upon the 
tepublic of Korea and upon the peace of the 
\ d in June of this year. 

V I nize that this is only the be- 
ginni f the post World War II open mili- 
tary phase of Communist aggression against 
1 peace, resuming the stage reached once 
be e in the attacks on Poland, Finland, and 
the Baltic countries when the Russian dic- 
t rship was the open ally of its brother Nazi 
dictatorship of Hitler in 1939 and 1940, and 
t he Soviet regime has been conducting 
its cold war against world peace and order 


ce it denounced its peace treaty with Tur- 
1945 before the end of World War II 

nd entered upon the imperialist course of 
the czars on round-the-world scale. 

We pledge our support to our governments 
and the United Nations in the enduring ef- 
fort to control the effort of Stalin and his 
evil Communist Party machine dictatorship 
to make themselves the heirs and assigns 
of Hitler and we will support governments 
in every necessary and effective measure to 
preserve the peace in the greatest possible 
measure until the Communist dictatorship 
dies and its fanatical forces disperse as did 
those of Genghis Khan and all the bloody 
imitators of the great conquerors and mur- 
derers to this date. 

We recognize that the curbing of the pres- 


ent-day conqueror can only come with the 
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I ni preponderant fore through 
the instrumentality of the United Nations 


z all the free a 


re} entir d independent na- 
ti of the world and such subordinate alli- 
ances of the free countries such as the North 
Atlantic Pact and Pan-American Defense 


Union. We solemnly recognize further that 
until the aggressor is so overawed, or if he 
resorts to full-scale war, destroyed, that we 

citizens of free nations must make the 
sacrifices necessary to rearm and live in at 
least a semiwar economy for possibly 10 or 
more years ahead. We believe most 
nestly that given plain-spoken and vigorous 
leadership such as that given by President 
Truman to the United States and other free 
countries in the United Nations upon the 
launching of the North Korean attack in 
June, the people of the democracies like 
ourselves will make the sacrifice and exert 
the self-discipline required to win the peace 
and the freedom which alone makes peace 
permanent and worth having. 

Democracy to win the peace with freedom 
requires only that the principle of equality 
of sacrifice be put at center of all special 
armament and cefense measures and the 
overwhelming majority given lead-rship and 
the always selfish and profiteering few the 
minimum of coercion required to gain suc- 
cess in the greatest common enterprise of 
all time, world peace, and order with freedom, 

Facing a world in which the aggressor dic- 
tatorship of communism has temporarily ac- 
quired military superiority in every arm ex- 
cept atomic power, we urge upon our coun- 
trymen and the freemen of the world in 
the great contest and sacrifices ahead the 
mighty spirit of John Dickinson of Penn- 
sylvania’s proud boast to a nearly defeated 
Continental Congress here in Philadelphia— 
that “our towns may be destroyed, but they 
will grow again. We compare them not with 
our rights and liberties.” Only a determina- 
tion to prefer death to loss of liberty in the 
literal sense of Patrick Henry can win the 
peace for the free world in 1950. 

We respectfully submit this resolution of 
our principles and desires to our President 
and Members of Congress and to the Ambas- 
sador of Canada for transmission to his gov- 
ernment on behalf of our Canadian members 
and to our members for their certain rati- 
fication in action to our Nation’s political 
leaders in this crisis that tries men’s souls 

ain, 


ear- 





Our Social-Security System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of this Eighty-first Congress is 
the enactment of a law expanding and 
bringing up to date our social-security 
system. This law extends security in 
their old age to 10,000,000 additional 
Americans as a matter of their earned 
right, not as a matter of charity or a 
public dole. It raises social-security 
benefits to conform with higher costs of 
living. 

I believe that our social-security sys- 
tem should be extended even further, so 
as to cover all working men and women. 
But the new law passed by the Eighty- 
first Congress is a great step forward, 
and I was glad to cast my vote for it. 


‘SIONAL RECORD 


In view of the widespread interest in 
this law I think it will be helpful to set 
forth the changes in our social-security 
system which it brings about. 

MAJOR CHANGES SUMMARIZED 


Summarized in a few sentences, the 
major changes are: 

First. Larger benefits: The people of 
Illinois now receiving social-security 
payments will find that in the checks to 
be mailed out October 3 their benefits 
will be, on the average, roughly, 75 per- 
cent greater than they have been. For 
those who will retire after June 1952 
benefits will be twice what they are now, 
on the average. 

Second. Broader coverage: On Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, many Illinoisans who up to 
now have not been covered by social 
security will come under the system. 
For the first time the nonfarm, self-em- 
ployed persons in business for them- 
selves, such as grocery-store, retail-store, 
or gas-station owners, will have the op- 
portunity to earn security in their later 
life under the social-security system. 

Third. Easier eligibility: In general, it 
will take fewer years of social-security 
coverage before you are eligible to draw 
benefits. Specifically, persons who are 
now 65 or over, and who have had six 
quarter-years—a year and a half—of 
social-security coverage can and should 
apply immediately for benefits. Any re- 
tired worker as well as survivors and de- 
pendents will be able to earn $50 a month 
as against the present limit of $15—with- 
out losing their benefit payments. 

Here, in more detail, are the answers 
to questions I think will be of most gen- 
eral interest: 

HOW MUCH 

First, how much larger will benefits be 
under the new law? Benefit increases 
will go to two main groups of people: (a) 
those who are currently receiving them 
before 1952; and (b) those who will reach 
retirement age after June 1952. These 
are called new starts. Let me explain 
more fully how the new bill affects each 
of these groups. 

IMMEDIATE 


LARGER BENEFITS? 


INCREASE AVERAGE SEVENTY-SEVEN 
AND ONE-HALF PERCENT 

There are approximately 188,828 
people in the State of Illinois who are 
now receiving social-security benefits. 
In the checks which they will receive 
early in October—their September pay- 
ments—they will find that their pay- 
ments will be, on the average, 7714 per- 
cent greater than they have been up to 
now. 

The table below shows what the in- 
creases will be for an insured wage 
earner without any dependents, and for 
a married couple: 

Retired wage earner without dependents 


Now: New law 
Se ii sit isteach iti epinaialeeipc aia aaa el $20. 00 
Sie init tani dhiniitn taetadnnsiiinlib cdnaeeeeenaianiie . 22.0 
icitnamdnsimaminitmadiontadiiirs 24. 00 
a ee 26. 00 
ee iindiineiiate dient ntesteindaialaes 28. 00 
a 30. 00 
Se tinpanikensie tain anbiemeees 31.70 
Se chi cncaianuiniaeitaseseschuaore Ghatcitaabidiaiicaicidha 33. 20 
ii ritnin tres thacitns aiteeiguamasda omreabeaddniniadd 34. 50 
halite iain ana eh 35.70 
ae iia eicanins es oeenns alpen titi Widinetaibdaniabioci 37. 00 
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for the inadequacy 


weapons. However, according to M 
s should be ready “within a few weeks.’ 
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ONLY NINE DIVISIONS 


What forces do these insufficient sums per- 
us to maintain? In 1950, the active 
of the land, sea, and air forces total 
598,028 men, to which should be added 52,000 
endarmes The 47,000 members of 
(Republican Security Company) are 
nsidered as belonging to the army but 
the Ministry 


C 


under the jurisdiction of 
Interior. 
army proper comprises 310,000 


ioned in France, north Africa, Germany, 
ustria. Another 174,000 men are based 
rseas territories, 131,000 of whom 


gin Indochina 


number of fighting men available 
pe and Africa hardly permit the forma- 
ivisions (French type) which 


Pi ili¢ a 
pposed to have an active soldier 
1f 332,000 men 


fact, this active soldier contingent 


¢ 


naller than it appear 


of service under the law is twelve 


and a half, it has, in effect, 
duced  t 


ary reasons been re 
and a half On the other 
tions, dispensations, permissions, 
e been handed out in a1 
manner As late as 1948, tI 
exemptions ior a contingent ol! 
his year the Assembly vote 
m (active) service for 


as “auxiliary service.’ 








k and maintenance jobs. And 


to say about this measure, unani- 
ly approved by the Committee on 
Defense, excusing from service 
f abandoned unwed mothers? 


t weapons do these land forces have? 


a tew months ago they used the 
of the armaments of the first 
vear Mr. Max Lejeune bought 37 


red?) cars which were stored in 
After modernizing these cars 

ld have at our disposal today 440 
light-weight cars dating from the 
This old war matériel is divided 
two armored and three infantry divi- 
In principle, the new American maté- 
10uld permit us this year to begin to re- 
five divisions with new arma- 
ur others would receive the 
teriel of the former. Let us mentio 
ver, that according to the report 
ions, the shipment of the American 


nd 





is very much delayed. On the 


ince the equipment of one armored 
billions, we receive, 
e, only one hundred and fifty bill 


3 elghty 


of new armaments in 1950 
ful that under these conditions 
le to arm five divisions effectively 
equipment w.thin the prescribed 


s our manufacturing industry develop 
h a rate so as at least to compensate 
{ the American arma- 
percent of the credits 


But only 27 
rmarked for war matériel From 


) there were cuts to 30 percent on cer- 


} 


tems, notably for manufactured go 
programs,” according to the spoKes- 
ibly committee, “are cut to 





Vha cind of weapons do We man 


For our land forces, only 








ould also have a good automatic ‘ 


machine gun, a tank destroyer, 
heavy, 50-ton car, and various light weapons. 


really wasn't models of which 


talk already last September. Their 
manufacture bas not been undertaken. 
It is undoubtedly the insufficiency « 

‘ leton organization which constitutes 





to be If 


irmy of 6,000 men able 





Pleven, 








he most sorrowful aspect of our military 
distress The defeat of 1940, the bondage, 
the split in the army which resulted from 
the loyalty of some to Marshal Pétain and of 
the rallying of others around General de 
Gaulle and the resistance, the purge which 
no doubt affected tens of thousands of career 
Officers, the lack of equipment of the regi- 
mental staffs—all these factors have caused 
a grave crisis in the key skeleton organiza- 
tion. A single example will go a long way 

At Saint-Cyr, before the war, there were 
four candidates for one position Today, 
there are less than two candidates. Also, 
certain specialists say, the niveau of Saint- 
Cyr has fallen very low, below the B. S. 
(bachelor of science). In fact, the élite ele- 
ments who had always been present in the 
longer suffice to raise the average 








As concerns the noncommissioned officers, 
the crisis is still more serious. Their salaries 
are at starvation levels The long-term en- 
listments continued to dwindle until 1949. 
In the meantime, according to Mr. Plevin, 
the total long-term enlistments this year 
is over against 2,100 
in 1948. But this slight improvement does 
not make disappear the Army’s grave 1 
of noncommissioned officers and career 





have risen to 2,688, ¢ 


Jnder these circumstances it is easy to un- 
derstand that the training of the troops can 
only be mediocre; not to say, impossible. In 
other words, the mode of incorporation ob- 
structs all effective organization of training 
The contingent is, in effect, incorporated in 
two sections, half a contingent every 6 





month As 3 months are required to give 
the troops basic training, it is the result of 
this system that over a period of 1 year the 
active trained force varies from single to 
double [training]. These variations involve 


inevitable disorders in the appropriations 
and a serious lowering of efficiency in train- 
ing. Finally, there is no longer a uniform 
doctrine to which the instructors on all levels 
may reter. 

The weakness of the contingent, and 
therefore of the armed forces immediately 
available, is extremely obvious. Can we, in 
turn, count on a i number of properly 
trained and key reserves? The situation is 
still more serious in that field 

Outside of the small armistice army of the 
forces of the fighting French, of those of the 
First French Army, the classes that became 
eligible for service between 1940 and 1946 
received no 1g han sometimes 
very cursory training in the Maquis. There 
has been no training of reservists since 1940. 
The Government is only nning to 
set up programs to remedy this situation. 
In fact, all training of reserves is impossible 
within the framework of the present credits 
for military expenditures 

Likewise is mobilization impossible today. 
No doubt there are mobilization plans in 
existence. They are pure abstraction. With- 
out adequately trained reserves, without 
weapons, Without equipment, without key 
units (cadres), the mobilization can only 
be effected on paper. ; 

To top this memorial—a triple flop. here 
is no chief of staff on whose person the 
parties have been able to agree. Today there 
exists a civilian secretariat of national de- 
fense, and a military secretariat which is a 
staff committee without a chief. Since the 
liberation, no government has been able to 
force approval of a law on the organization 
of the national defense. No law on the pro- 
grams, key units, active service, has been 
voted. In other words, there is no French 
military policy nor an organization of the 
armed forces possible And the political 
powers are chiefly responsible for our military 
fi 
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THE \ST E} 

I trainin eriod under law is 12 
n I In E ur i 5m I 
first step in strengthe t military w 1 
inv the dou I me [ € 
It s been ru ed that the French Gov- 
er v i r mea € rhe 
N r f N ul D e flat denied 


PACT OF THE 


WAR IN INDOCHINA ON THE 
NATIONAI DEFENSE 
We maintain 174,000 men ov 
whom are in Indochina. 


ersea 


135.000 
The latter are 


all volunteers. The war in Indochina de- 
prives the French army of its best element 

Furthermore, the replacements draw a great 
number of career key units (cadres) from 


our metropolitan units The key organiza- 
tion of the metropolitan forces and their 
training are in a state of disorganization. 

The growing of the active forces in Indo- 
china has resulted in a reduction in the 
active forces in the other territories. In 
Madagascar they will be cut in half within 
2 years, the A. O. F. (East African Corps) by 
20 percent. 

As to the four hundred and twenty 
lions in budgetary credits, one hundred and 
forty billions are absorbed by overseas 
France, 85 percent of which are reserved 
for Indochina. 

It might be emphasized that France has 
been able to find 135,000 volunteers for the 
fight in Indochina. That is a remarkable 
result. And yet, the moral isolation of those 
fighting soldiers is deplorable. Insulted by 
the Communists, suspected by the Socialists, 
in no way protected by the government for- 
gotten by the nation, their sacrifice is great. 
Every year there is a starlight county fair for 
the second D. B. (Armored Division) who 
have certainly deserved this (expression of 
appreciation) for their country. But what is 
done for the soldiers of Indochina? 


bil- 


MISERABLE 


The army pay is the same as in 1939. A 
soldier’s pay is 6 francs per day, plus a tobac- 
co allowance which, in effect, raises the pay 
to 12 francs per day. In grade 1 (an offi- 
cer’s) candidate with more than 5 years of 
service gets close to 17,000 francs a month; 
a sergeant, 11,000 francs. These figures 
speak for themselves. 


PAY 


THE ACME OF ANARCHY 

“We have come to know, successively, a 
combinetion of the Minister of the Armed 
Forces and Minister of Armament. Then we 
have come to know a Minister of National 
Defense with an Undersecretary of State for 
(War) Matériel. Then we have come to know 
a Minister of National Defense with two Sec- 
retaries of State” (statement of a deputy of 
the majority). 


CONDEMNATION OF A SYSTEM 


“Experience has taught me that in spite of 
all the good will of the chiefs of government, 
for them the task of national defense is not 
the first order of business” (statement of a 
deputy of the majority). 

AN ELECTION SLOGAN 

Everyone repeats it in the assembly, in the 
press, in the streets: “The financial situation 
does not permit us to do more in military 
matters.” Mr. Truman also said it on the 
eve of the Communist aggression in Korea. 
This did not prevent him from increasing his 
military budget by 75 percent 2 weeks later. 
It is not the budget which must dominate 
the national defense, but the national de- 
fense must dominate the budget. 

THE ASSEMBLY HAS OTHER THINGS TO THINK 
ABOUT 

“I believe that there is something dra- 

matic in the present circumstances in seeing 


} + 

t ! liscussed before 
as t t ir assemobDI|y 
(s ‘ e majority) 





Excess-Profits-Tax Hearing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF 


Thursday, September 21, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following no- 
tice of public hearing of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to consider ex- 
cess-profits-tax legislation released to 
the press by Chairman Rospert DovwcH- 
TON, is inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Chairman DovuGHTON, of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. announced to- 
day that the « has scheduled pub- 


REPRESENTATIVES 


mmittee 


lic hearings on ¢ excess-profits tax to be- 
gin Wednesday, November 15, 1950 and tl 

the time for receipt of applications to be 
heard will terminate with the close of busi- 


ness on Friday, November ! 

Meanwhile, in cx 
tive of the Congress and in order to have 
an excess-profits-tax bill ready for considera- 
tion by the House when it reconvene 
vember 27, Chairman DOUGHTON stated that 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxa will, within the 
week or so, begin a series of conferences with 
the staff of the Treasury Department. It is 
contemplated that these conferences may re- 


sult in the preparation 


with the direc- 


tion next 


of a report on excess- 
profits-tax proposals for submission to thé 
committee which may then be used as a ba 
for testimony before the committee 
Witnesses desiring to be heard should ad- 
dress their application to the clerk, Commit- 





tee on Ways and Means, room 1102, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C., 
in ti to be received by November 1. 
Chairman DOUGHTON said, “The committee 
desires that, whenever possible, a single 
spokesman be designated to appear for an 
industry group in order to expedite the 


hearings.” 





The Tidelands Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today received a resolution from 
the Freeport, Tex., Lions Club addressed 
to the Congress of the United States of 
America. It reflects a widespread feel- 
ing concerning the title to the Texas 
tidelands—a feeling with which I am in 
entire accord 

I hope that Members of Congress will 


read the r lution with care and that 
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( i which his earlier 
! d and which had 
ed in the rejection of an 
f resentative 3urke, of 
‘ pulated that Texas 
d min f Brown's re- 
ted by a vote of 
Thus the claim of the United 
nerals of Texas was con- 
d by the House of Repre- 
rmation of the resolu- 
t to and accepted by 
rex the basis of its ad- 
I 

H e re ion that finally passed 
igray the first proposed 
1 be admitted to the Union 
1 republican form of govern- 
the people of Texas and ap- 

( nere f the United States 
raph specified the details 
namely, that the cone- 
e new State must be submit- 


( re before January 1, 1846, and 
not exceeding four in num- 
to the State of Texas might 
e formed out of Tex The most important 
€ l rovisi was that Texas 
1 its public debt and was to re- 
l the vacant and unappro- 
d y within the limits of the 
I f Tex Nothing was in these 
| yraphs bout equal footing 
V er tate 
The United States Senate amended this 
ré ition and added a third paragraph 


which ve the President of the United 
States the ption at his own judgment and 

n to negotiate the annexation of 
Texas by treaty which would admit Texas 


} 


into the Union on an equal footing with the 
t submitting to the 


existi1 tes, instead of 


Re iblic f Texas the proposals of 


the first 
nd paragraph prepared by the 

H 
I ent Tyler cl e not to exercise this 
; ne tiate | treaty and instead 
d the provisions of only the first 
raph of the joint resolution 
Pre ‘ Al 1 Jones of Tex ubmitted 
e Texas Congress, which unani- 
I pproved it, and then called a con- 
vent 1 of the people of Texas to prepare 
te constitution and to ratify the ac- 
ce} e by the Texas Congress This con- 
vention } ed an ordinance of acceptance 
wh tate “* * * we, the deputies of 
the people of Texas, do ordain and declare 
ent to and accept the proposals, 
( ditions, and guaranties contained in the 
d sé nd sections of the resolution of 
the ¢ ress of the United States =.= Ser 
On December 29, 1845, James K. Polk, Pres- 
ide f the United States, signed a joint 
re lution f the Congre of the United 
h referred to the offer by the 
United States and the acceptance of Texas 
‘ rovisions of the first and second 
I ] the ini 1 joint resolution of 
Mar 1, 1845, which made the offer, and 
ar red that effective upon December 29, 
upon those terms, Texas was a 
State in the Union Thus, although the 
President of the United States was author- 
ized by the third paragraph of the resolution, 
own discretion to offer Texas an op- 
portunity to come into the Union on “equal 
foot by treaty, he instead submitted the 
alternate proposal which outlined specific 


provisions allowing Texas to retain her lands, 
The proposal actually submitted to and ac- 


cepted and ratified by Texas contained no 
mention of the “equal footing” idea, 
One of the specific proposals, conditions, 


and guaranties offered by the United States 
in good faith and accepted faithfully by the 
people of Texas was that Texas was to retain 
the public domain which had belonged to 
it while it was an independent nation. These 
] nsisted of an estimated 237,906,000 


Manas ¢ 


acres of public lands which extended to 
three leagues offshore. The new State of 
Texas retained the General Land Office, 


which had been established by the republic 
to administer the ownership of these lands, 
And for over 100 years Texas has had pos- 
session of these lands and has administered 
them accordingly, and its ownership has 
been recognized by all parties, including the 
United States Government. 

These are the facts of history. It is not 
the romantic imagination of Texas, nor is 
it a wishful dream of ours, It is true, pure, 
and clean factual history. To violate this 
written contract made in good faith by both 
parties and kept by both for over 100 years 
is to cast a dark shadow of dishonor upon 
the whole of American life, public and pri- 


vate, which rests upon the integrity, the 
faithful observance of agreements 
Four members of the Supreme Court of 


the United States, iess than a majority of 


the full nine member court, have ignored 
the provisions of the annexation contract 
by which Texas retained these lands and 
mineral In justification therefor, these 
four members have cited and relied upon 
the alternative “equal footing” provision 
which was never submitted by the President 


of the United States to Texas and was never 
considered, accepted, or agreed upon by the 
Republic of Texas. It was contained in none 
of the proposals to or negotiations with 
Texas except the above-mentioned alterna- 
tive and rejected third paragraph. The re- 
sult is that an alternative proposal which 
was rejected both by the United States and 
Texas has been allowed by the Supreme 
Court to control over the proposal specifi- 
cally submitted by the Congress and people 
of Texas, and which provided that they re- 
tain all lands “lying within its limits.” 
The ruling of the Supreme Court should 
not be allowed to stand. As Chief Justice 
Marshall said, suits involving consti- 
tutional issues and treaties should not be 
decided by less than a majority of the full 
Court. In no event should four members 
of the Court, over the protest of three dis- 
senters, be allowed to break a provision of 
the lemn contract between the United 
States and the Republic of Texas and take 
away from the State 2,680,000 acres of land 
which has been in its possession for over 
100 years. If the Court persists, then Con- 


John 


gress should remedy the injustice 
Since it was a joint resolution of Congress 
which established the provisions of Texas’ 


affiliation with the United States, we, the 
people of Texas, appeal to you whose high 
privilege it is to make the policies of this 


Nation, to uphold the dignity of our great 
country by enforcing the agreements made 
by our predecessors over 105 years ago. To- 
day, the United States is the leader of na- 
tions in the fight to uphold the high moral 
principles of honor, and good faith in gov- 
ernment. Now, while its representatives 
are negotiating treaties and agreements 
with nations all over the earth, is no time 
for the Government of the United States to 
exhibit to the world that it will stoop to the 
depth of regarding a written document made 
in good faith by two nations as a “scrap of 
paper.” The people of Texas cannot accept 
such a conduct of government. We re- 
spectfully urge that the Eighty-first Congress 
by a joint resolution uphold the honor and 
dignity of the Twenty-ninth Congress and 
support the provisions of its annexation 
agreement with Texas, and declare that all 
right, title, and interest in the public do- 
main of Texas, including its tidelands, three 
leagues into the sea, remains and is vested 
in the State of Texas. 

Passed by the board of directors of the 
Freeport (Tex.) Lions Club this 28th day of 
August, 1950. 

F, W. ARRINGTON, 
President, Freeport, Tez., Lions Club, 




































































































APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Health Legislation That Has Provided Ad- 
ditional Facilities and Research Pro- 
grams for the Benefit of Our People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has given me a great deal of personal 
pleasure to have been a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. This committee has an ex- 
ceedingly extensive jurisdiction covering 
outstanding activities such as all forms 
of transportation, including rail, bus, 
motortrucks, inland and coastal water- 
ways; communications, which includes 
radio, television, telephone, telegraph, 
and cables; security exchange and cer- 
tain types of investment legislation; 
Federal power, relating to interstate 
transmission of all forms of power, in- 
cluding electricity, natural gas, and re- 


lated subjects; Federal trade, which 
covers trade practices; civil aviation, 


and all that relates to the operation 
and control of all types of civil aircraft; 
food and drugs, to insure safety and 
honesty in the administration of such 
to our people; Bureau of Standards, re- 
lating to scientific development; enemy 
property, to provide for the administra- 
tion and settlement of alien property 
in the custody of the Government taken 
over by it as a result of the last war; 
petroleum, in all its different aspects, in- 
cluding production, refinement, distribu- 
tion, and sale. 

The last, but by no means the least, 
is the jurisdiction over public health. 
It is this more than any other subject 
within the jurisdiction of our commit- 
tee that has given me a feeling of genuine 
pleasure and appreciation of doing some- 
thing constructive and worth while for 
all of our people. 

The accomplishments of our commit- 
tee, and in which I feel honored to have 
had a part, have been widespread, and 
have materially advanced the welfare of 
our people. The work of the committee 
has covered those subjects in which it 
was particularly appropriate for the Fed- 
eral Government to supplement by Fed- 
eral aid activities within the several 
States and territories. Care has at all 
times been observed to keep these Federal 
programs within limits that would pre- 
clude the Federal Government from tak- 
ing over, substituting or replacing pri- 
vate practice of medicine or the con- 
duct of private institutions carrying on 
medical services or research activities. 
The whole thought and purpose is to 
supplement and encourage all such en- 
deavors and thereby make greater prog- 
ress and advancement in the cause of 
human welfare. 

I include, as a part of my remarks, 
a partial list of bills that have come out 
of our committee and are now law. I 
am pleased that some of this legislation 
bears my name, and all of the bills have 
had my active support. The list is as 
follows: 
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The Eighty-First: The Did-Something 


Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this 
article from Newsweek magazine for the 
weel: of September 25 to my mind sums 
up with a pat on the back the work of 
the Eighty-first Congres 

I supported practically every measure 
tnat Newsweek gives Congress credit for, 
except the increase in price support for 
cotton and peanuts. I have made sev- 
eral speeches on the fact that I am for 
a sensible farm program but not one 
completely out of hand. As a farmer 
myself, I feel that I know that most in- 
telligent farmers do not expect a pro- 
gram which cannot be justified on either 
moral, political, or social grounds. 

I believe that all of the people in my 
district will be interested in knowing just 
exactly what the Congress did, and when 
a magazine like Newsweek gives this edi- 
torial pat on the back, I think that is an 
endorsement not only of the Congress 
but of your Congressman, who had a 
great deal to do with the fine record of 
the Eighty-first Congress. The above- 
mentioned editorial follows: 

Tue EIGHTY-FIRST: THE DIp-SOMETHING 

CONGRESS 

The Eighty-first Congress, 
to go home, 
an int of 


important 


wearily packing 
could look back on a prodigious 
completed work. Here are the 
things it has done since going to 


work in January 1949, after the 1948 elec- 
ti 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Authorized wage, price, and credit controls, 
rationing, allocation of war-essential ma- 
terial and Government assistance to de- 


fense plants 
Appropriated, after the Korean war broke 


out, nearly $17,000,000,000 additional funds 
for the armed services and for military aid 
abroad 


Removed limits on the size of the Armed 
Force authorized a 70-group Air Force, ex- 
tended selective service for a year, included 
docto! dentists, and other professional 
men in the draft, authorized calling up of 
e National Guard and Reserves 
Voted allowances te dependents of men in 


Authorized $596,000,000 Army, Navy, and 
Air Force construction at bases in United 
Stat and abroad. 

Authorized $350,000,000 naval ship con- 
struc 

INTERNAL SECURITY 


Required Communists to register and au- 
thorized their confinement in wartime. 
Authorized summary dismissals, for secu- 
y re in 10 Governmenta agencies. 
TAXES AND NATIONAL ECONOMY 
Incre ed tax rates 


enough to produce 


$4,500,000,000 additional revenue to meet 
defense needs. 

Repealed oleomargarine tax. 

Extended rent control on local-option 
ba 

Authorized Federal insurance of bank dee 
posi n accounts up to $10,000. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Authorized $3,100,000,000 in economic aid 

abroad under Marshall plan, point 4, etc. 
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Authorized $%1,200,000,000 military aid to 
friendly nations in Europe, Near East, and 
Asia. 

Abolished discriminatory provisions of the 
Displaced Persons Act and liberalized it. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


Extended social security to 10,000,000 more 
persons and doubled benefits. 

Expanded Federal housing for moderate- 
income families, raised limit on Government’s 
purchase of mortgages, liberalized financing 
for FHA-insured rental housing. 

Provided 3-year Federal-aid program for 
school construction in Federal impact areas. 

Established National Science Foundation 
and authorized United States Public Health 
Service to support research in rheumatism, 
arthritis, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, 
epilepsy 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Accepted 20 proposals to streamline Fed- 
eral establishment, rejected 7. 


AGRICULTURE 


Authorized $2,006,000,000 increase in CCC 
borrowing capacity to continue farm price 
supports, and increased acreage eligible for 
price support by 1,200,000 acres of cotton and 
100,000 acres of peanuts. Made 1950 potato 
crop subject to producer agreement on mar- 
keting quotas. 





Transportation and Its Related Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
study of transportation and its prob- 
lems Dy the Committee ou Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has been one that 
the committee has carried on over a 
period of years. It was first started by 
Hon. Clarence Lee, who for upward of 
26 years was a member of the committee 
and in more recent years its distin- 
guished chairman. During my chair- 
manship of the committee, in the Eight- 
ieth Congress, I continued the study. 
In the work that was done by the com- 
mittee during these years of study the 
committee was greatly assisted by Dr. 
Fredericks, a member of our staff, and, a 
professor at the University of Maryland. 
Words cannot adequately describe or do 
just credit to the valuable and painstak- 
ing help that was rendered by him. 
Much of the thoushts and views I have 
expressed in the speech I delivered be- 
fore the Camden Traffic Club and its 
guests on Monday, May 15, 1950, and, 
which by unanimous consent granted to 
me, I herewith make a part of my re- 
marks. It reads as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, OF 
NEW JERSEY 

It is a pleasure to be present with you 
this evening, although I do not think I am 
entitled to the honor you bestow in inviting 
me to address such a distinguished group. 

During my service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, covering nearly 24 years, I have 
been a member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce for most of that 
time. It has been a privilege that I value 
very highly to have had the opportunity of 
service on such an important committee. 

There is no committee on the House that 
has such widespread jurisdiction, nor covers 





as many varied and important activities ; 

the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It is the third oldest commit- 
tee, having been set up by the Congress in 
and continued through all the intervenin 

years until the present. 

The jurisdiction of the committee covers a 
wide field of activities. It has legislative 
jurisdiction over all forms of transportation 
operating on land, inland waterways, certain 
types of coastal carriers, and air. It also 
has jurisdiction over interstate power, Fed- 
eral trade, all forms of communications, in- 
cluding telephone, telegraph, cables, radio, 
and television. Also over petroleum, se- 
curity exchanges, public health and science, 
Bureau of Standards, Weather Bureau, and, 
believe it or not, in the last few days our 
jurisdiction extended even to slot machines 
or “one-arm bandits,” as they are commonly 
known. 

I realize that of all these subjects you are 
interested most in transportation. Hence 
my remarks this evening will relate to a 
short history of its development in this 
country, the growth of regulation pertain- 
ing to it, and if time permits some reference 
to existing problems and possible solution. 

The transportation industry of the United 
States is composed of water, rail, highway, 
pipeline, and air carriers. These different 
carriers did not all come into being at one 
time or in the same way. They did not all 
come within the area of Federal regulation 
for the same reasons, at the same time or in 
the same manner. As they have all devel- 
oped it has become apparent that each has 
its own economic problems; each is highly 
competitive with the others; yet each is a 
most useful part of our transportation sys- 
tem. 

Today the United States has the best 
transportation system in the world. The in- 
tercity carriers operated 78,372,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles of transportation and hauled 
890,848,000,000 ton-miles of freight in 1947. 
To handle this traffic, the carriers employed 
2,800,000 people and paid $6,000,000,000 for 
labor. Carrier-operating revenues were $13,- 
000,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1948. 
To help support the Government it paid out 
in income taxes alone $1,500,000,000 for the 
year 1944. In addition, the users paid over 
$590,000,000 during 1948 for excise taxes im- 
posed as a wartime measure in part to check 
civilian uses of transportation. 

Transportation effects the daily life of 
every citizen of the country. Hence, each 
citizen has a stake in the transportation sys- 
tem whether he is a manufacturer, shipper, 
merchant, traveler, or individual consumer. 
Good service and reasonable rates are his 
immediate interests in transportation sys- 
tem. 

The user being a typical American will 
continually demand that the system and 
the function it performs be constantly im- 
proved. To meet these user demands in the 
ace of constant changes in business condi- 
tions, growing Government regulations and 
diminishing financial returns constitute the 
major problem confronting the transporta- 
tion industry today. 

To assure good service at reasonable cost, 
Government and business jointly must try 
to maintain and further develop an efficient 
and dynamic intercity transportation sys- 
tem—rail, highway, air and water—for mov- 
ing mail, raw materials, goods, men, and 
machines. Furthermore, it must be fully 
appreciated by all groups and individuals 
that the transportation system assumes 
greater and greater importance to the na- 
tional economy and security as the country 
continues to grow and develop. 

At the outset, it is evident that the fur- 
ther development of a strong and healthy 
transportation system in the United States 
will require encouragement of proper gov- 
ernment attitude toward existing problems 
and a sincere desire by all concerned to 
arrive at practical and acceptable solutions. 
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under Federal jurisdiction, leaves us now 
with too n regulation, too much con- 
f in re ation, and a system better 
a ted to conditions of the past than to- 
c The function of government in trans- 
portation now extends far beyond public need 
i too little is left to management 
What we need is an honest and objective 
h to the entire problem so that we 
m djust ir} ional transportation policy 
t ( iditions now existing in tact, not in 
tae 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION INQUIRY 


Cc re is aware of the necessity of re- 
our existing regulatory policies 
i providing an over-all national transpor- 
tation policy that will more fully recognize 
present-day conditions and requirements. 
In furtherance of this objective, a national 
tri portation inquiry was authorized by 
House Resolution 318, adopted March 7, 1946, 
during the second session of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. This resolution authorized 
and directed the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, or any duly author- 
ized ibcommittee thereof, to investigate 
the transportation situation with a view to 
recommending legislation that will result tn 
a consistent public policy fair to all compet- 
ing agencies of transport, to the using and in- 
vesting public, and to labor, to the end that 
the country’s commerce may be moved with 
the greatest possible degree of economy, 
safety, and dispatch. 
rhe Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce immediately thereafter began its 


1 


work by preparing a list of topics suggesting 
many of the postwar transportation prob- 
lems faced by the country and by carriers 


and users of their services. This list, accom- 
panied by an invitation to discuss these sug- 
was widely circulated. Though ad- 
dressed to individuals and organizations, it 
was an invitation to anyone who had experi- 
ence, knowledge, or constructive suggestions, 
which he felt might be helpful, to submit 
his views to the committee. By this means 
it was hoped that any defects and injustices 
prevailing under existing transportation laws 
would be brought to light accompanied by 
proposals of remedies. The effort to secure 
such opinions was conceived by the commit- 
tee as the first step toward adjusting legis- 
lation and administrative control to a new 
set of transportation conditions; toward the 
provement of our national transportation 
policy; toward what might develop into a 
comprehensive rewriting of our transporta- 
tion policy and its implementation by new 
legislation. 
Nearly 500 statements were received. 
These were analyzed and summarized in 
House Report No. 2735 (79th Cong., 2d sess.). 
It was recognized from the beginning that 
these statements were necessarily ex parte 
made without open hearings or an oppor- 
tunity for cross-examination. Nevertheless, 
they were an important contribution to the 
required in the survey. 


gestions, 





basic information 
The results of the study were published in 
the hope that further discussion by inter- 
ested parties would develop prior to the for- 
mulation of any new over-all transportation 
legislation. 

ACTIVITIES DURING EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


The continuance of the national trans- 
portation inquiry by the committee was 
authorized by House Resolution 153 of the 
fi-st session of the Eightieth Congress, ap- 
proved cn May 12, 1947, and it did so by con- 
tinuing its fact-finding activities with a 
view to (a) submitting the issues of the 
transportation problem for study and recom- 
mendation of various economic groups of the 
country; and (b) drafting for consideration 
of the Congress any essential changes which 
might be found desirable in our national 
transportation policies. In this process the 
committee operated on the general basis that 
all transportation agencies were engaged in 
useful and necessary work; that the services 





of the various types of ¢ 
a basic industry of the Nation; and 

Government regulation should be desi 
tive aid to the public and 


rriers constituted 





as a < 
the car I The committee assumed 
the broad purp s of regulation contem, 


that the Government should use its rs 
tory powers to secure good service ( 
treatment to the public; exercise just 
reasonable regulation of the carriers; 
maintain fair competition based on pri 
owned transportation facilities. 

Subsequent to the publication of the re 
port on the national transportation inquir 
in the closing days of the Seventy-nint 
Conere numerous interested groups and 
individuals proposed to aid the committ« 
further by doing additional work on variou 
problems covered by the inquiry. Such 
sistance was wetcomed by the committe: 
but at the same time it was pointed out that 
little progress would be possible, with so 
complicated a problem, if the various groups 
adhered to past procedures, usually involving 
promotion of their own particular theorie 
and positions. The committee sought, so far 
as possible, a common meeting ground where 
all our transportation agencies can unite in 
justice to the public interest and with fair- 
hess between them in their competitive re- 
lations to each other. By encouraging addi- 
tional study on the part of those disposed to 
carry on such work it was the hope of the 
committee that every appropriate step would 
be taken to reconcile points of view and 
bring about common accord on the issues of 
the problem. The committee thought we 
should retain all that is good and where de- 
ficient improve our system of regulati 
which has developed based upon principles 
arplicable to conditions existing 30 years ago 
rather than those of the present. 

The work of those cooperating with the 
committee reached a point, in April 1948 
where it was deemed advisable to hold the 
first public hearings in connection with the 
inquiry. Hearings were, therefore, con- 
ducted. These dealt particularly with the 
following current problems of our national 
transportation policy: (a) Should or should 
not the regulation of all common-carrier 
forms of transportation be centralized in 
one agency? (b) Under present conditions 
of national defense and competition among 
carriers, what should be the policy of the 
Federal Government regarding promotin 
one or more types of common carriers and 
in aiding others? (c) Do our present regu- 
latory bodies, working within the framework 
of existing statutory authority, have suffi- 
cient scope of authority and operate under 
administrative practices adequate to deal 
with the rapid movement of economic 
events? 

Witnesses appeared at this hearing, made 
statements, and were questioned by mem- 
bers of the committee. Results confirmed 
the position of users of transportation serv- 
ices and the carriers which had already been 
brought to the committee’s attention by the 
written statements filed with it at the start 
of its inquiry. 

Subsequently, hearings were held on the 
defense aspects of the national transporta- 
tion policy. Testimony on our defense trans- 
portation system come from the various car- 
riers and the industries supplying them with 
maintenance materials and equipment, In 
its examination into the status of our na- 
tional transportation system from the point 
of view of national defense, the committee 
was conscious of the experience preceding 
and during the last war and was concerned 
with what this past performance may have 
meant, and left to us in the way of a vital 
transportation system; of our ability again to 
meet such an emergency demand, and of the 
changes which have taken place or may be 
occurring. Witnesses appeared, made state- 
ments, and were questioned by committee 
members as to their present financial and 
manpower resources, condition of physical 
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then submit the bje« vith researc} l- 
ysis, to various panels Ik ted in diff t 
sections of the country. Panels were n- 
ized, including groups representing us¢ f 
transportation, investors in tr ion 
enterprises, and transportation 

After the various panels have studied and 
debated the issues and reached ten con- 


clusions, the results will be reviewec 
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, un r ieave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


t! ol ne editorial from the 
] Dp Te ram of Sep- 
¢ ) 
J ( I i ¥ 

LY N JONMD ) ; { 1-d 
l ! War ellor already 
to ustified 1ts existence, and Is just 

well rted ; 
Prin ily, the specially appointed commit- 
enerally milar to the Truman com- 
tee of early World War II, has worked to 





t certain Government |} nches, including 
irts of the Military Establishment, out of 
wi Senator JOHNSON aptly termed their 
lesta psychology But it also halted the 


pending sale of an important synthetic rub- 


ber plar and had a “freeze’’ put on all pro- 
| ed : of ir-surplus propertie: 
rhe committee plans now to tackle such 


ints as the sudden price jump in natural 

bber, Alaskan defense teel inventory and 
ity, and manpower policies 

Clearly, this committee, if it continues to 
ite above the political level. with the 


d of the Nation its only objective, can 


accomplish a great deal It can be not only 
the “watchd ’ but the governor and regu- 
lat hich makes our war machine run 
‘ ly. And there could hardly have been 

a better choice as its chairman than Senator 
JOHN Rol pa young enough t be an 
essive leader, has long Washington ex- 
perience, and enough military background to 


ee ee 


Who Is the Liar Now?—Who Was Right 


ss ian cata 
on China Policy, Dr. Judd, the Washing- 


ton Post, or General Marshall? 


NCE H. SMITH 





’ . 
NS ¥ 
IN HOUSE OF RaPRESENTATIVES 
22,1950 

M1 1 Mr. Speak- 

f G sh job as 
racl i. The 

} , & , n ec t l fol 
22, 1950, raises the serious 

l ion of the General’s veracity in 

( l mm v his mission to China. 

matter, but the record 
is clear that } Marshall by his own 
te mony did nct recall where he was 
t ! before Pearl Harbor. 

The Post used fancy language in the 
f 1 when it charged: 

Geli 1 Marshall was k than candid in 
hi nony about China before the Senate 
Ari viK Ucmmiilttee 

And forth. The New York Times 
re} 1 that Marshall disavows China 
policy. Mr. Marshall testified that the 


policy had been announced in Washing- 
ton when he was en route to China, says 
the editorial. This left the impression 
th before Marshall started for China 
] id not know just what his mission 
v or else he was to be advised later. 


Tt ; no wonder the Pos + am27 d. 


1s 
the editor puts the lie on George 


Marshall and proceeds to say: 

Le is look at the record. General Marshall 
departed from Washington within an hour 
or § after the President’s announcement 
of China policy, December 15, 1945 He 


carried with him not only the document 
but al a per al letter from the Presi- 
dent wi h epitomi i the policy in tnese 
W a 

Specifically, I desire that you endeavor to 
persuade the Chinese Government to call 


national conference of representatives Ol the 
major political elements to bring about the 
unification of China and, concurrently, to 
effect a cessation of hostilities, particularly 
in North China 

Elsewhere in the letter the President said: 
“I understand that these documents have 
I i wn to you and received your ap- 
proval The President restated this policy 
on December 18, 1946. In the course of it, 
he said: “I asked General Marshall to go 
to China as my representative. We had 
agreed upon my statement of the United 
States Government’s views and policies re- 
garding China as his directive.” 


There you have it, Mr. Speaker. Is 
the general downright forgetful or was 
his statement to the committee one of 
avoidance in view of the debacle of our 
foreign policy in China? Was the Presi- 
dent in error when he says that Mr. 
Marshall and he agreed on policy in 
China? Or is it the truth as stated by 


the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Jupp], who long ago expressed the opin- 
ion that Marshall was a dupe for Com- 
munist sympathizers in the State De- 


partm It is crystal-clear that he 
was, Mr. Speaker. 

It is also clear that the Truman- 
Acheson policy for China was to elifec 
a coalition government in China, but 
Chiane Kai-shek refused, to his great 
credit. This administration cannot deny 
appeasement of the Red Chinese. 

When Marshall accepied the China as- 
signment, Mr. James Byrnes was Secre- 
tary of State and he has stated that the 
job was to bring the two groups in China 
together. The Post editorial concludes 


hy cavineag 


o 


hall had his eyes open and 


his mind receptive when he accepted it. 


And this statement puts the lie on Mr. 
Marshall once again. 

Mr. Speaker, the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post on the following day, Sep- 
tember 22, 1950, again hit hard in an 
editorial and charged that the President 
sidestepped a question about Marshall’s 
mission to China. It said: 

It is ld, looking over the Truman state- 
ments on China policy and General Marshall's 
ul sition of that policy, to 

r al Marshall as a robot, speak- 
ing lines after he had been cranked up. 

Could it be, Mr. Speaker, that the 
general will be a robot for Acheson and 
: of Defense? It 
could be, in view of the record today. 


Iruman as § 


a ? , 
in ‘ cretary 
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We > +} hlic’ th, in noral Afay 
Surely the public’s faith in General Mar- 
+ ; 


shall has been impaired by this ex 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I inclu 
the editorial of the 22d, so all Membe: 
may read it. It follows: 

ALas, Poor CLio 

‘he President preferred to sidestep a ques- 
tion at his press conference yes ' 
the concurrence or otherwise of Gener 
Marshall in the instructions which he t 
with him on his mission to China in 1945-4 
Mr. Truman says he was a special envoy 
the President, and went to China to can 
out the President’s written instructions. I 
other words, the general even in his retir 
ment behaved like a good soldier, and tl! 
general’s disclaimer at the Senate commit- 
tee the previous day of any responsibility be- 
yond that thus stands unqualified on t) 
historical record. It will now be added to 
the Republican indictment of the State De- 
partment in the November elections. 

It is odd, looking over the Truman state- 
ments on China policy and General Mar- 
shall’s subsequent exposition of that poli 
to think of General Marshall as a robot, 
king lines after he had been cranked up 
There can be no precedent for it. When a 
person of General Marshall’s eminence is 
given a mission, the usual thing is to talk 
over the instructions, so as to find out 
whether the envoy believes in and approves 
of his mission. Only in that way can you 
be sure of a sincere prosecution of the mis- 
sion. G ral Marshall’s career has hitherto 
supported the view that this has been his 
practice. “Give me the facts,” he is wont 
to say, “and I will make up my own mind.” 
The function of State Department officials 
in the China matter was to dish up the facts; 
as hired help they could do no other. 

The understanding that this newspaper 
has hitherto entertained about the Marshall 
mission was the logical one—that when civil 
disorder broke out in China the diplomatic 
experts supplied the briefs on all possible 
alternatives of American action. One was 
nonintervention (which would have been our 
own preference), another was all-out inter- 
vention on the side of Chiang Kai-shek, yet 
all-out intervention on the side 
of the Communists, and the fourth was 
mediation. These alternatives are said to 
n given to General Marshall. He is 
plumped for mediation. If, in 
of the Truman assurance in 1945 and 
n’t consulted, and urged medi- 
ation on the Chinese without having com- 
3 own beliefs, then the situation is 
passing strange. 

The way that the public has been misled 
both on the GOP side and on the adminis- 

tion side on China is hard to stomach. 
nt has avoided the issue before; 


+ 





another was 





said to have 














now he Jids it again. The administra- 
tion seems ashamed in 1950 to acknowledge 


what in 1945 was regarded by almost every- 
body in America as a noble experiment. 
So the buck is passed to the hired help, 

1d the Republicans are left with more 
material further to tar and feather the 
career officials. In sympathizing with them, 
let us also condole with the muse of history. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota {Mr. Jupp] has been castigated 
by the editors of the Washington Post 
for his position on China. His views 
were based on first-hand knowledge of 
the facts; the Post editors on what some- 
body in the State Department told them. 
Now if they are the men the public ex- 
pects them to be as responsible news- 
men, should be big enough to 


"Al noivoa ~ ATyr Yer ~ 
apologize to Mr. Jupp. 





they 
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A Tribute to Dr. Ralph Bunche, Winner of 
the 1950 Nobel Peace Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, a 

reat honor has come to a great man. 
Dr. Ralph Bunche has been awarded the 
1950 Nobel Peace Prize for his services 
as United Nations mediator in the Pales- 
tine war, in arranging armistice ayree- 
ments between Israel and the Arab 
States. 

He is the eleventh American to win 
this honorable award. In being awarded 
this honor he joins a group of distin- 
ryished Americans who previously re- 
ceived this high honor. A group com- 
posed of Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, 
Woodrow Wilson, Charles G. Dawes, 
Frank B. Kellogg, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Jane Addams, Cordell Hull, John 
R. Mott, and Emily G. Balch. The honor 
is increased by the fact that it is re- 
ported that there were 28 persons nomi- 
nated for the award this year, including 
President Truman; Winston Churchill; 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, of 
India; and George C. Marshall. Some- 
thing of the greatness of the man can be 
judged by the modest manner in which 
he received word of the award. Fe re- 
plied: 


I accept it with deep humility. 


The service for which Dr. Bunche re- 
ceived the award was a most difficult 
task. Something of the extreme diffi- 
culty, as well as dangerous character, of 
the task he assumed can be judged from 
the fact that his immediate predecessor, 
Count Bernadotte, United Nations medi- 
ator, had been assassinated while en- 
gaged in the work of bringing peace to 
the troubled Holy Land. For Dr. Bunche 
to accept an assignment of this dan- 
gerous character is proof of a heroic 
soul, 

Dr. Bunche was a professor at Howard 
University prior to being called into 
Government service. He has been 
called to one important assignment after 
another since 1941. He has been the 
first of his race to occupy many of these 
Government posts, but he refused an 
appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
State, stating that racial segregation in 
Washington was one of his reasons. In 
addition to this he said he was more 
interested in his work as Director of the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council, 
which has the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of Pacific islands taken 
from the Japanese and League of 
Nations mandates in Africa. 

The life story of Dr. Bunche is most 
interesting and fascinating. Born in 
Detroit, he is now 46 years old. His 
grandmother was born in slavery. He 
was educated at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Harvard, Northwestern, the Lon- 
don School of Economics, and Capetown 
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University. He was made a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa at the University of 
California, and received a doctor of phi- 
losophy degree from Harvard. In recog- 
nition of his accomplishments, he was 
awarded the Spingarn Medal from the 
National A ciation for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People The American 
Association for the United Nations pre- 
sented Dr. Bunche an award for distin- 
guished service at a dinner attended by 
1,000 guests. The National Father’s Day 
Ccmmittee named him “Father of the 
Year,” for 1949 

His life is a Horatio Alger story in 
real life. It should be an inspiration to 
all. It demonstrates what can be done in 
America by one who has the will to do. 
The story of his life and accomplish- 
ments will give courage to all who are 
faced with difficulties. It is hoped that 
he may continue to add luster to an 
already great career. 





A Bankrupt Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter addressed to members of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
It follows: 

MUSKEGON, MicH., September 11, 1950 
To Memters f the House Committee on 

Foreign Aff 








I received from the State Department Dean 
Acheson’s Crisis in Asia, an exam- 
ination i States policy by Acheson, 
and also the extemporaneous remarks by 
the same gentleman at the dinner meeting 


of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, April 22. Being busy, it is only lately I 





have had an opportunity to look them aver. 
I also listened to Dr. Philip Jessup’s speech in 
Virginia and read The Twilight of Honor, 
by Fulton Oursler, in June Reader's Digest. 
All this coupled with the Newsweek report 
on the disastrous situation in Korea, lead 
me t an even more 
that Dean Acheson has f\ 
disastrously i ] 
Russia 

He is cautious and speaKs so con- 
stantly of delicate situations and uses so 


much double talk and is so much in love 





with his qualifications for the job he holds 
that his wait-and-see policy has played 
right into the Russian hands and they dangle 
him like a puppet at the end of their 
diplomatic strin The Russians are great 
chess player nd they certainly can Outwit 
and circumvent Acheson at every turn. We 
must n t bunch of simpletor to 
them and they ! e every right to laugh 
( 


at us for we yave suffered a suct ion of 
diplomatic defeats ever since the war ended 
and Russia started out on her conquest of 
the world, t inning with the veto in the 
san Franci » UN Ch ve seen 





Russia hold the up} ct lly 
every session of the Security 
Cour ( and the 
other 53 1 ve st 1 helple under 
sg Ru a 
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I 
policy in Europe, leaving his Asiatic policy 
- disastrous t this country f 

word f double talk, in whi it could be 
still een he thinks Asia should be written 
off t the Russians His policy there re- 
sulted in the Korean conflict and is a direct 
result of Dr. Jessup’s one-man trip to China 


s when he had al idy made 











conductin var, not with bullets but by in- 
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answered Some day history will assess 
t coward weakness and failure to stand 
up r justice and freedom as we bDeileve in 
i least the w the American people still 
I it. The State Department evidently 
I different conception 


J. V. 


Jational Planning Association Case Study 


Miarathon Corp. 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE (¢ THE UNITED STATE: 
Sat J, tember 23 (legislative day 
of F 1y, Septen r 22), 1950 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 


! " It ¥ ; i d as 


( stuc No. 8 by the National Plan- 
I A tion This 65 ize idy 
prepared as the eighth in a 5, 

* ft 


to cetermin why it 





jmpanies Nave had such out- 


nding reco-ds of peaceful collective 
bal ning with unions. 

Ihe National Planning Association is 

I rey nonpolitical group. It was 
established in 1934, and since then has 


been a real constructive beacon 


this specific case study. 

’ _T 1 by Mr. R. W. 
lirector of the Industrial Re- 
| ns Cen of the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison, and Prof. Edwin E 





Witte, chairman of the department of 
( n he ne great univer 
Its focus is the Marathon Corp., the sec- 


+h a 


r 


in 





soared. Profits have increased. Ma 


thon is one of the wage leaders in | 
consin industry and competes ir n 
ket which is intensively competitive 
We of Wisconsin have always | 
neered in industrial and social ju: 
und I am perfectly delighted that 
National Planning Association has h 
ored us with this fine study of a 


corporation and indirectly a great n 
D. C. Everest, of Rothschild, Wis 

We hope t this study will be az 
spiration to American indust 
and union them that man 
ment and can prosper toge 





+h 
Lick 


other 
, showing 


labor 














‘ 


ira 


bs 


oO 


he 


work together as a team, with neith 
taking advantage of the other, nei 
sacrificing its rightful position and bot 
serving in the public welfare. 

I col itulate ti NPA on this fine i 
as well as its two distinguished author 


I congratulate, 
tion, its Mana 
which } seen so honored, as wel 


U 
moreover, une Cor 
np 


nave t 


the communities in which Maratl 
plants are located. 
Finally, Mr. President, I ask uns 


mous consent that there be printec 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL FI 
orD, the text of an NPA release wl 
was ed yeStercay, Friday, 
22, describing this case study. 

There being no objection, the st 
ment was ordered to be printed in 
RecorD, as follows: 
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I defi abst principle 
8. There is wid r 1 union-mal f t 
consultation and highly developed informa- 
t haring 
The 13-year record of Marathon's peaceful 
I tions at four Wisconsin plants and one 
} igan plant has been marked by integrity, 
d faith, and a willingness to bargain on 
e part of the management and the unions, 
Both company and union representatives at 
Marathon credit D. C. Everest—until recen 





ny—as the 
of the relationship. 
that his philoso- 


president of the 40-year-old comps 
architect 





phy ll the way up and 
d ! ure that most of 
the « Mr. Everest has 
vested ge ine aut! it er labor-relations 
Toatters in other he company} and 
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b us ¢ fli Both 
: tne 4 ‘ tract. but at 
I f u nt ¢ niidence 
t L hanges where daily 
f r is advisable Though 
rout ne problem, ¢ e- 
i that the « ipany 
i t isfact« y st i- 
J inilateral 
t of t ny with re- 
. «4 i but in 
( mpa consults the unions 
} 1 fact ¥ ich! wwement says 
» effective di pline 
le e procedure set forth in each 
{ thon ntract follow 1 common pat- 
é n. In practice, most of the 
é that are ever formalized are 
the plant manuger’s level. It 1s 
policy for such officials to spend 
e than the average mount of time on 
in order to ¢& e employees an 
ity to discuss the problem with the 
! to give line officials an opportunity 
nt employee with collateral prob- 
n me 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
I vell-developed personnel department 
h exists at Marathon tcday came into 
in 945, 1 th company has shown 
istent interest in good employee rela- 
The department is respected up and 
wn the line, and operating officia's rely 
it 1 ily for advice Though the com- 
I purpose built up the prestige and 
ortance of the personnel department, it 
l expect line executi\ to participate 
extensively in labor relations work 


URE SURVIVAL OF THE RELATIONSHIP 


rhe authors warn that “the fact thet the 

| th been rosy offers no complete assur- 
that the future of Marathon will be as 

d me of the problems of the future 


be tougher than anything the parties 
ive had to face in the past It does not 
e much effort to conjure up a few of 


1mong those the authors mention are: 
What will happen if bargaining sessions do 

t result in wages or fringe benefits during 
lean year:? What will happen if the com- 
pany stops expanding and_ technological 
changes are proposed which will displace 
workers? What about seniority? Will this 
rrowing company successfully organize 





i to meet its vastly larger problems? 

ill f ire cl ges in leadership in the 
company and union affect the relationship? 
Can the personal contacts of the past be 
maintained? Will the practice of writing 


ne thing in contracts and then modifying 
( negating it in the minutes of meetings 
rise to plague the parties? What will hap- 
pen if a number of potential points of fric- 

between the incumbent unions should 
br out? 

Lhe authors are not pessimistic about the 
uture outlook of this relationship. “Com- 
] y and union officials up and down the 
‘ e line have worked hard and long to 

hieve and maintain the record of indus- 
trial peace.” Both groups seem confident 
that they can continue to keep the peace. 

Chairman Golden announced that future 
studies in the series will be issued at stag- 
gered intervals. Their selection, like those 

ready studied, was made on the basis of 
the following criteria: 

1. Important industries, strategic to the 
c ntry’s over-all economic health. 

2. Geographic distribution, so no one sec- 

n of the United States would be over- 
represented. 

3. Substantial size, with at least a thou- 
ind employees. 

1. A competitive situation, where it was 
impossible to “buy peace at a price.” 

5. Where peace could not be explained by 
@ personality or unique factor. 

6. Where problems represented important 
industrial relations questions. 


ve 


7. Finally, the absence of strikes—though 
“How many strikes?” was as a rule less ccu- 
cial than “How much and what kind of 
freedom does the employer enjoy in his re- 
lationship with the union? How much mu- 
tual confidence have both parties? Have 
the company, the union, and the general 
public gained or lost from the rclationship?” 
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Mr. Sabath on Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to bring to the 
attention of our colleagues a distin- 
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guished article on brotherhood by 

senior Member, the Honorable Apot; 

J. SaBatH. This latest evidence of « 

votion to the best ideals of democ: 

thought will be no surprise to any of 

It is nothing more than a reflection 

what Mr. Sapats has stood for in t 

House for more than four decades. I; 

proud to commend it to the attenti 

Americans of every race, color, an 

creed: 

{From the Sentinel, Chicago, Ill., of 
September 7, 1950} 

A Covr ror ToMorROow—DEAN oF CoN: 
GIvEs His Crepo—"“TEN COMMANDMENT 
Goop WILL” OFFE AM RICANS A REALIST! 
PROGRAM FOR UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
(By Representatitve ApoLPH J. SABATH) 
There are various approaches to such a sut 

ject as the role of brotherhood in buildi 

a better America. A cynic would point 

the failures of our past and predict th 

short of a miracle, we are doomed to 

same dismal record for the future. A 

phisticate would scoff at so trite a cor 

as the idea of brotherhood. I can only a 

proach it with a sense of profound humilit 

For I seriously believe that the effective f 

of human brotherhood is one of those fund 

mental truths which is so important to 
? 





way of life that no one has ever been 
to expr completely the way he feels ab 
i There is always the temptation to f 


into stereotyped phrases when words 
inudequate 

Actually, of course, the kind of brother 
hood we can feel—-even if we can’t descri 
it—is expressed in action and in attitud 
far more effectively than it can be said i: 


words. I shall not try, therefore, to gi 
you a definition of brotherhood But | 
haps we can, together, recognize some 


the glaring inadequacies in our prese 
tices. We can try to be sure that we are 
not concerned with a form of sentimental- 
ity, with a cult of intellectual snobbery, « 

with censoriousness. Instead we can try t 

free the genuine product from the miscon- 
ceptions produced by slipshod thinking. We 
can then set it on an open stage to startle 
the world into some sort of vigorous action 


PRACTICAL AND DYNAMIC 


I am thorovghly convinced, as I am sure 
you are, that the spirit of brotherhood i 
something which is at once very dynami 
and very practical for the world in which 
we are living today. A trve spirit of brother- 
hood, if I may paraphrase Chesterton, has 
not been tried and found wanting. It has 
rather, too often been found difficult and 
not tried. 

Clearly, I think, we have not yet fully 
achieved the kind of brotherhood which will 
build a better America. There is great need 
for a realistic attitude toward this funda- 
mental spiritual problem of our age. We 
cannot in the mid-twentieth century fall 
back on the easy optimism of the late nine- 
teenth century, or find reassurance by re- 
treating into small groups of like-minded 
men and women. For all of us, the last 
vestiges of complacency were shattered by 
the atomic bomb. Our present challenge is 
to make sure that complacency is not dis- 
placed by more confusion, because confu- 
sion breeds fear and fear can produce such 
a bevy of gods that it is terribly hard to 
decide which one to follow. There is always 
the danger that some people will choose to 
devote themselves exclusively to their na- 
tion or race, while others surrender to an 
economic or social class. Some men may 
seek solace in a laboratory while others find 
refuge in demagoguery. 


OUR BEST INSTINCTS 


But another attitude is possible—an at- 
titude which draws upon our best instincts 
without discounting our worst. It would 
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rtunity and the re- Cc — it was my privilege to bring be- ideals and teachings of Booker T. Wa 
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first to point out that a dynamic democ- Who have measured up in a most com- ~~ by ae with mare leaders of the 
depends upon ideas rather than upon mendable way to American standards state rth with the Booker T. Wa hins- 
We recognize that the forces of and ideals—particularly in the case of ton Birthplace Men orial to initiate the 
nd destruction seem sometimes to useful and successful lives like those of help which this agricultural service cer 
But we know, too, that it is precisely George Washington Carver and Booker’ ter can give to the Negroes of Georgia. | 
such as these that people find cour-  ~ Washington, Just what the Negro At Diamond, Mo., the birthplace of 
SERBS out Of their very extremity. ean accomplish through safe, construc- George Washington Carver, Dr. Phillips 
aaa ae tive leadership is being evidenced too in 1s working with the banks of the State 
make up America is essential. We believe the very worth-while program thatisbe- and many CeARGINS Missourians to 
in the people—the pec ple of every race, creed, ing headed by S. J. Phillips, president get under way the program of the George 
coler, cl d kind. of the Booker T. Washington Birthplace Washingten Carver National Monument 














Foundation, which has the 
objectives: 
First. To promote racial understand- 
and harmony. 
Second. To help underprivileged 
youth through opportunity scholarships, 
Third. To establish community service 
clubs which will work toward the higher 
development of Negro community life 
Fourth. To aid Negroes in the field of 
riculture and rural leadership 
Fifth. To secure funds to financially 
sist nonprofit educational institutions. 


BUILDING AN INVINCIBLE AMERICA 


following 





Ours is a land of many races and 
creeds. We must pull together if we 
would build an invincible nation. To 
make a strong team, each man must be 
in position to do his share of the pulling. 
The Negro can, in the words of Booker T. 
Washington, offer 30,000,000 hands in 
our forward pull—or use the same num- 
ber of hands to retard our progress—de- 
pending upon the opportunities which 
America gives him for development. 
The type of race -building program be- 
ing carried out by the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Birthplace Memorial under the 
cuidance of Dr. S. J. Phillips, is an exam- 
ple of the type of program that will help 
in the building of a stronger America. 
This is the type of program that defi- 
nitely deserves the help and cooperation 
of Americans of all races and creeds. 
The Negro has made wonderfully rapid 
strides during the 85 years of his free- 


dom. If he is willing to accept the 
fundamental teachings of men like 
Booker T. Washington and George 


Washington Carver, under the type of 
leadership offered by Dr. S. J. Phillips— 
his future will be secure. 

Anyone interested can receive more 
detailed information about these proj- 
ects by writing Dr. S. J. Phillips, presi- 
dent of the Booker T. Washington Birth- 
place Memorial, Booker Washington 
Birthplace, Virginia; and Dr. Phillips, as 
president of the George Washington 
Carver National Monument Foundation, 
at Diamond, Mo. 





Panama Canal Zone Employees and 
Income Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESZNTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this body a section of the 
conference report on House bill 8920, 
under which Federal employees of the 
Panama Canal Zone will begin to pay 
Federal income taxes. 

For many years, because of the prob- 
lem of obtaining qualified American citi- 
zens to work in the Canal Zone, these 
these employees have been exempt from 
payment of such taxes. 

Both the House and Senate versions 
of House bill 8920 were in agreement 
that these employees should now become 
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liable for the lev n income This was 
in accord with t policy approved by 
both Houses of un idditional reve- 
nue to help liq our present ex- 
traordinary defen pending and to 
help curb inflation However, the bill 
passed by this body fixed the effective 
date of the tax upon Canal Zone em- 
ployees as January 1, 1950, while the 
Senate-approved version of the measure 


made the tax effective January 1 

In conference, the Senate agreed to the 
House provision on this point, and the 
United States citizens employed by our 
Government in this zone will be required 
not only to pay tax from which they 
have been exempt for approximately 28 
years, but they will have to pay retro- 
actively for the entire calendar year 1950 

It would be well for the Members of 
this body to note that the wages and 
salaries paid the Panama Canal employ- 
ees have been fixed with the full know- 
ledge that these workers have nct been 
subject to the tax in previous years. In 
addition, heavy reductions in force have 
occurred in the Canal Zone recently, 
which have resulted in many former em- 
ployees leaving their place of employ- 
ment and returning to the States 

Our approval of that portion of the 
conference report on H. R. 8920 estab- 
lishing the Panama Canal employees’ 
income-tax liability as of January l, 
1950, will result in these workers being 
subjectea retroactively to payment. 
Since past wages have been disbursed by 
the affected group during 1950 without 
knowledge of the impending tax, they 
will suffer financial strain in 
comparison with their fellow United 
States citizens in the States 

As a simple matter of justice to all 
citizens subject to increased tax pay- 
ments, I would suggest 


1951. 


serious 


that the newly 
covered Panama Canal employees have 
the opportunity of rebudgeting their in- 
comes between October and December 
1950 so that they and their families will 
be able to withstand the additional 
financial strain caused by effectuating 
the income ta uary 1951. Other- 
wise they will not only have to accept the 
new responsibility in the year to come, 
but will have to face severe economic 
hardship in paying the taxes due for 
the entire calendar 1950 

It seems to me, therefore, that the rea- 
sonable approach to the problem of the 
few employees involved in comparison 


x in Jal 


il 


with our entire tax-paying population is 
to have them commence paying income 
taxes with the beginning of the new 


calendar year 1951 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 
Mr. SABATH Mr. Speaker, nearly 
4 years ago I urged and advocated larger 
appropriations for our Voice of Amer- 


ica broad nfortunately, at that 
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National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


c 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ry mwoOrer ¥ 
‘ I} HC E OF 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
y of the resigna of Hon. Robert 
D2nham as General Counsel of the 

nal Labor Relations Board and the 
politically desperate, as well as emo- 
tional, effort of certain Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress to make a political issue 
over it, it might be well to recall that in 
the Republican-controlled Eightieth 

Convress the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments made an 

ition of Mr. Denham and 

severely criticized him. 

Under consent granted, I 


tin 
10n 


s~-? 
<4 


investi 


include a 


copy of the drastic report made, signed 
by 13 Republican members of the com- 
mittee, among these several leaders of 
the Republican Party for the Eightieth 


Congress in the House of Representa- 
tive: 

The majority report, signed by 13 Re- 
publican members is one of the mos 
severe made against any public official. 

It will be noted in the findings of a 
subcommittee and confirmed by a ma- 
jority of the full committee, the charge 
was made that Mr. Denham was constru- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act contrary to the 
intent of Congress; also about certain 
interpretations by the Board or the Gen- 
eral Counsel will not be “in keeping with 
the will or the intent of Congress’; also 
the direct finding and charge that in an 
interpretation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
made by Mr. Denham it “is not warrant- 


ed either by the previous history of in- 
terpretation and administration of the 


Wagener Act, by the debates on the bill or 
by the terms of the act itself’; and also 
“the subcommittee looks upon this pro- 
posed interpretation as an attempt, by 
administrative interpretation, to give the 
country administrative law in the place 
and stead of law enacted by the Con- 
ress There is in the report the charge 


vat Mr. Denham was attempting “to 
rl in effect, repeal—legislative 

ChDa ment.” 
These are charges made by a Republi- 


( ( lled «¢ nttee about the 
Honorable Robert N. Denham. We now 
witness Republican Members of the Con- 
criticizing President Truman for 
king Mr. Denham for his resignation. 
In view of this report, President Tru- 
man has treated Mr. Denham most con- 
siderately. 
In any event, this report, signed by 13 
prominent Republican Members of the 
House places the Republicans in a very 
embarrassing and untenable position in 
trying to make a political issue out of 
the matter 
In view of this report, the issue is on 
the side of the Democratic Party—not 
the Republican Party. 


The report follows: 

INVESTIGATION To ASCERTAIN Scope or INTER- 
PRETATION BY GENERAL COUNSEL OF NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS BOARD OF THE TERM “AF- 
FECTING COMMERCE,” as USED IN THE LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT RELATIONS Act, 1947 


On May 26, 1948, the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
had before it for consideration the report of 
the joint subcommittees of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments and the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor, investigating the scope 
of the interpretation by the General Counsel 
of the National Labor Relations Board of 
the term “affecting commerce,” as used in 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. 

The report of the joint subcommittees was 
unanimous, except that O. C. FisHser, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, because of other official 
duties, was unable to participate in the hear- 
ings or the writing of the report. 

After full consideration of the report as 
submitted by the joint subcommittees, upon 
motion duly made and seconded, the report 
of said joint subcommittees was approved 
and adopted as the report of the full Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. The chairman of said commit- 
tee was directed to transmit a copy to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

In the forenoon of May 6, 1948, complaints 
were made to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments of the House of Representatives by 
Representatives of hotels and taverns, alleg- 
ing that Mr. Robert N. Denham, General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, was about to issue an interpretation 
of the term “affecting commerce,” as it was 
written in the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947, hereinafter referred to as the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

It was alleged that the new interpreta- 
tion enlarged the meaning of that term as 
it had been interpreted by the National 
Labor Relations Board functioning under 
the so-called Wagner Act and as construed 
by the Federal courts. 

It was contended by the complainants that 
the new interpretation of the language would 
bring within the purview of the act and the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations 
Board practically every retail establishment 
and industrial plant, no matter how small or 
how restricted its operations. 


The chairman of the Committee on Ex- 
pencitures in th? Executive Departments 
appointed a subcommittee of that commit- 
tee and, because the House Committee on 
Education and Labor was the author of the 
original act, requested the chairman of that 
committee, the Honorable Fred A. Hartley, Jr., 
to appoint a subcommittee of that commit- 
tee to sit with the subcommittee of the Com- 
mitte> on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. The Honorable Fred, A. Hartley, 
Jr., graciously complied with that request 
and appointed RaLtpH W. GwINn, kepublican, 
of New York; WALTER F. BREHM, Republican, 









of ¢ 10. C, FisHer, Democrat, of Texas. 

Appearing on the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departn ts were: CLARE E. HOFFMAN, Re- 
publican, of Michigan, chairman; RALPH 
HARV! Republican, of Indiana; and J, 
FRANK Witson, Democrat, of Texas. 

On the following day hearings were held, 


and at that time Mr. J. W. Brown, gen2ral 
counsel for the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
and Bartenders International Union, 
appeared as a witness. 

Also appearing as witnesses were: Bruce 
Anderson, representing the American Hotel 
Association; James W. Foristel, executive di- 
rector, Select Committee to Conduct a Study 
and Investigation of the Problems of Small 
B isiness, House of Representatives; Kenneth 


ployees 
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Lane, director, employer-employee relations 
American Hotel A ition; and M. O. Ry 
Washington representative for the Ameri 
Hvtel Association. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. R 
Denham, General Counsel of the Nati 
Labor Relations Board, appeared and 
answer to questions, outlined the new poli 
of the Board. He frankly stated that h 
was about to place a new interpretati 
upon the term “affecting commerce” whi 
would be a radical departure from the mean 
ing of the term as it had previously bs 
interpreted and administered by the B 


bert N 


under the Wagner Act. He did not den: 
that the new interpretation was more in 
clusive than the meaning which had ber 


given the same term by the Supreme Co. 
in cases construing the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and the Wagner Act. 

He expressed the thought that the new 
and broader construction was necessary in 
order to effectuate the purposes of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. He cited, as some of the rea- 
sons for that opinion, the fact that th 
Taft-Hartiey Act gave protection to or 
union against another, to union employe 
from certain activities by union officers and 
unions, and to certain employers. 

Mr. Denham, qucrie<i as to the new inter- 
pretation, testified (p. 16 of hearings) : 

“The present thought of the Board * * * 
is that it is a rare case in which business do 
not affect commerce in some degree, and 
that where commerce is affected, the Board 
has jurisdiction.” 

This new interpretation of the term “af- 
fecting commerce” (which is the same lan- 
guage used in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and in the Wag: Act) will bring within 
the purview of tue Taft-Hartley Act, and 
under the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board, not only all those busi- 
nesses und industries heretofore held to be 
operating within the meaning of that term, 
but banks, insurance companies, hotels, res- 
taurants, taverns, many of those operating 
and occupying office buildings and many 
other private enterprises which were never 
heretofore considered to be engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. 

Mr. Denham contended that his interpre- 
tation was mandatory under section 10 (a) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act (p. 17 of hearings). 

That section is as follows: 

“The Board is empowered, as hereinafter 
provided, to prevent any person from engag- 
ing in any unfair labor practice (listed in 
sec. 8) affecting commerce. This power shall 
not be affected by any other means of ad- 
justment or prevention that has been or may 
be established by agreement, law, or other- 
wise: Provided, That the Board is empowered 
by agres 


ment with any agency of any State 
or Territory to cede to such agency jurisdic- 
tion over any cases in any industry (other 


than mining, manufacturing, communica- 
tions, and transportation except where pre- 
dominantly local in character) even though 
such cases may involve lebor disputes affect- 
ing c unless the provision of the 
State or Territorial statute applicable to the 
determination of such cases by such agency 
is inconsistent with the corresponding pro- 
vision of this act or has received a construc- 
tion inconsistent therewith.” 

In response to a question as to the extent 
of the jurisdiction which he proposed to 
exercise. Mr. Denham testified (p. 18 of 
hearings) : 

“The Cuairman. Am I correct, then, in the 
ascumption that where any material comes in 
from across a State line and is used by the 
local industry, under the Taft-Hartley Act 
you have jurisdiction? 

“Mr. DENHAM. I my opinion, yes sir. 

“The CHatrMaNn. And if complaint is made 
you will take it? 

“Mr. Dennwam. Oh, yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN, You are forced to? 


mmerce, 





OOOO ee 





de mil I a tring tf a fey j 
ed, I think we w i have 1 n 
t ccept it 
° * * * * 
“The Well, tl s no business, 
é that you would ! have ju ( n 








over W h there not t least 

nical jurisdict 
Mr. Denham, t ve an i tration of the 
interpretatior ex d that a 1 l 
iry, doing but regu house-to-house 
siness bly would not fall within the 





‘ however, that if a laundry handled uni- 
rms for General Motors Corp., that laundry 
ndling the uniforms of employees of a 
rporation which was e 
mmerce would be within the Board's juris- 
diction (pp. 19 and 20 of hearings) 
r. Denham was askeca (p. 18 of } 

he CHAIRMAN. Well then, assume, for 

+ 





ngaged in interstate 








example, that they did not mine any coal in 
Indiana, which they do, and there is an in- 
dustry there which ] 








\ DENHAM. Yes, sir 

“The CHAIRMAN. You would have jurisdic- 
tion there and would have to take it? 

“Mr. DENHAM. Definitely.” 

Mr. Denham also called attention to a case 
where a window cleaner, ashing windows 
i: an Office building where there were tenants 
transacting interstate business, had been 
held to be engaged in an occupation affecting 
interstate commerce. ; 
nother illustration offered in the hear- 
ings covered the case of a small tavern which 
employed one bartender In this hypo- 
thetical case, the tavern sold only beer and 
wine. The beer was manufactured locally. 
But the hops were shipped to the brewery 
from California to make the beer in another 
State 
Mr. J. W. Brown, general counsel for the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union, referring to a 
conversation with Mr. Denham which oc- 
curred a few days previously, in wl 
proposed action was discussed, testified (pp. 
2 and 3 of hearings): 


Mr. Brown. Let me give you an example 








Lich the 


of i 

“The CHAIRMAN. Are you giving this now 
as one which he cited? 

“Mr. Brown. Ye I am giving you an ex- 
ample that we discussed 

“Take the smallest establishment in the 
field that I am concerned with—the little 
tavern—where there is a single bartender 
smployed. There is an owner and perhaps 
one bartender. Suppose it were in a field 
where they only sell beer and wine. The 
beer is manufactured locally, but the hops 
were shipped in from California—or Ay 
another State. 
“Mr. Denham’'s view is that he is inclined 
to feel that since the hops were shipped in, 
if there were a labor dispute in that par- 
llar tavern, the shipment of hops would 
be obstructed or at least would cease, and 
there is something affecting commerce 

“The CHAIRMAN. You say ‘hops’ in this 
tavern. Does the tavern keeper make the 
hear? 
“Mr. BRowNn 
but the ingredients that go into the beer are 
shipped in interstate commerce to the manu- 
facturer in his own mmunity. Thus, with 
a definition of that sort, every industry that 
you can think of affects interstate commerce, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is to say, then, 
that if a hotel man bought a pie, if the e 
in that pie came from yan and the pie 
was sold down here hington, that 


would be interstate commer 














» he purchases the beer, 
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All of these r y had consid- 
ered then \ € ed 1 purely intra- 
State commerce nd ence not within e 
jurisdiction of the Board. It was ‘ndicated 
by Mr. Brown that many such ruli n 
jurisdiction n it bri ul B d 
and subject to the Taft-Hart a new 
army of several ! ( Ww e 
now e! ged i i eretof y 
been < idered rastate busine 

By such interpretation of the act, every 
corner grocer i ever two-man shop in 
the country, which received or shipped ma- 
terial which c1 ed a State line, would find 


itself within the range of NLRB authorit 


save where the Board itself elected not 


assert jurisdiction under the de minimi 








application of f wou in e a griev- 
ous and unfair burden on the sn ir $ 
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“So that the complexion of the act is very 
gre y changed Under the old act, the 
Board had a very happy reilation with the 
New York State Labor Relations Board, which 
tle Wagner Act practi- 


} 


that preceded 


d ther unaer 
the old Wagner Act Board 


ceded jurisdiction over quite a large number 


( ted under a li 
identical with the one 
the Taft-Hartley Act here; ; 








tn wrange 





ment 





‘ classes of cases w the State labor rela- 
tior rd, allowed them to proceed, and 
they would 

in rei 


and then a miscellany of small business (p 


not assert jurisdiction over them 


tion to hotels, banks, loft buildin 





id he testified 
We in only do have jurisdiction, Mr 
HorrMAaN, but I think our assertion of juris- 
< is a4imost manaatory I refer to sec- 
ti 10 (a) 
His testimony emphasizes that under the 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act jurisdic- 
t would have to be taken over practically 


that the Taft-Hartley Act is 
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is to take the law as it is written 
ly it as I understand it to be.” 
no question but what his position 
i above is a correct one He con- 


is duty, mandatory under the Taft- 











Act, to take steps that the two sub- 
tees criticize, and inferentiall\ at 
ndemn him for taking It i 
from the hearings that proponent 
t-Hartley Act did not re: ev t 
they had brought into le he 
ings bring out in a promi: ind 


manner the mistake t A 

the passage of the Taft-H \ 
While I make no objection t the two 
mendations made by the subcommit- 
I think it only fair to the National Labor 
Board, and to its General Counsel, 
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lY position Compliance with this 
nd on mi t be « rued b- 
to legislative dictatio r amounting 
itive abdication, or ethir f that 
even if the € 1 of Mr. Den- 
] nterpretation is only temporary 


r as the first recommendation is con- 


if carried out properly, me good 
result if the Taft-Hartley Act is im- 
ed upon However, if any bill is con- 


and reported out of committee, it 


be watched and followed closely, be- 
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} rtley Act t Y } it 1 re repre ive 
i r. 
JOHN W. Mc MACK, 








A Report on the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following address by Mr 
Trygve Lie Secretary-General of tl 
United Nations, at a meeting in Chicago 
sponsored by the United Nations A 

tion of Chicago in ciation with 
American-Scandinavian Foundation 


Chi oO Association of Commerce 
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r depend- 
r} in spite of the fact 
] nited Nations 


r and ide y between the western 


hand and the Soviet 


es the United Nations has had failures. 

vi t surprising is that the United Na- 

d much construc- 

e work Even during the past year, when 

1 war reached its greatest intensity, 

work has been accomplished. In my 

l report to the members on the work 

ration this summer, I was able 

nt out 14 major actions of the United 

during the past 12 months—aside 

Korea—which have been 

constructive benefit to the 
include such matters as: 

the General Assembly in 

the independence of Libya within 2 

The independence of the Republic of 

iesia after a 3-year effort in which the 

iited Nations played a major role. The re- 

ffort of the Security Council to settle 

he dispute over Kashmir between India and 

kist The successful maintenance of 


m the { hn in 
can be of 
rid These 
The decision of 


ewed ¢€ 


irmistice regimes between Israel and her 
eighbor The part played by the United 
ns in the progressive pacification of the 


rthern borders of Greece. The launching 
f the United Nations’ expanded program of 
echnical assistance for economic develop- 
ment. The establishment of the United Na- 

ns Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East. 

Against these and many other accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations must be bal- 
need the major failure so far—the failure 
to establish the system of collective security 
envisaged by the United Nations Charter. 
The main components of this system were 
First, United Nations armed forces 
which would be at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council at all times for the suppres- 

yn Of breaches of the peace; second, a sys- 
em of international control for atomic 
energy and the elimination from national 
rmaments of atomic bombs and all other 
weapons of mass destruction; and, in the 
third place, the regulation and reduction of 
ll other armaments with the goal of uni- 
versal disarmament. 

Because of the world tension virtually no 
progress was made toward agreement on any 
of these elements of a United Nations collec- 


to be 


ive security system during the past 3 years. 
Thus it was in a world without a collective 
curity system that the fighting in Korea 
i an 


This was not the first armed conflict that 


had occurred since the United Nations was 
established. There had been fighting in 
‘stine between Israel and the Arab coun- 


in Indonesia between the Dutch and 
Indonesians, and in Kashmir between 
the Pakistani and the Indians. 

In all these cases the United Nations inter- 
vened and by peaceful methods of persuasion 
was able to stop the fighting and to promote 
peaceful settlement of the disputes. 

In the other two areas of most widespread 

rmed conflict since 1945, the civil wars in 
and French Indochina, the United 
Nations has not stepped in. 

The case of Korea differs from the other 
( s of armed conflict in several ways. In 
the first place, it is more directly involved 
in the Great Power conflict over the peace 

ttlements of the last war. The thirty- 
eighth parallel exists as a boundary line be- 
tween North and South Korea only because 
; forces were responsible for taking the 
apanese troops in Korea north 


nder of J 


of that line and the United States forces 
th of the line. The military occupation 
t followed was supposed to bring unifi- 


cation of Korea but did not because the two 
Great Powers could not agree. A 5-year 
eship prior to independence had, in 


fact, been agreed upon in principle but was 
never carried out. 

Then, in 1947, the United States asked the 
United Nations to take over. The history of 
United Nations action in Korea is the second 
reason why Korea differs from the other cases 
of armed conflict that have confronted the 
United Nations. For 2% years the United 
Nations tried to bring about the peaceful 
unification of Korea under a government 
freely chosen by all the people of Korea. It 
failed because the North Koreans refused to 
negotiate, refused to permit the United Na- 
tions Commission even to cross the thirty- 
eighth parallel and refused to accept the 
recommendations adopted by overwhelming 
votes in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. So the United Nations an’: its Commis- 
sion went ahead as best they could in the 
circumstances. Elections were held in South 
Korea. The Government of the Republic of 
Korea was established there and recognized 
by the General Assembly as the only lawful 
government in Korea. 

Now the North Koreans had the legal 
right—whatever one may think of the wis- 
dom and morality of their position—to re- 
fuse to accept the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. But they had no right— 
legal, moral, or otherwise—to attempt to 
overthrow by armed force the majority deci- 
sions*of the United Nations. Nor did they 
have the right to attempt to impose their 
government by force upon all Korea, whether 
they liked the government in South Korea 
or not. 

The North Korean attack upon South 
Korea was the most direct challenge to the 
peaceful aims and purposes of the United 
Nations. The power of the attack showed 
how long and carefully prepared it was. The 
attack came in such overwhelming strength 
that it almost succeeded in winning the 
whole country by force of arms within a 
matter of days. 

It would have been disastrous for the 
United Nations and for the cause of wor'd 
peace if an act of armed aggression had suc- 
ceeded in these circumstances. It did not 
succeed because of the immediate action of 
the Security Council and the equally prompt 
intervention of armed forces of the United 
States, later backed by other members of the 
United Nations. 

The world owes a great debt to the Presi- 
dent and people of the United States for 
the courageous decisions they made between 
June 25 and June 27 and for the leadership 
they were able to give in the United Nations 
as a result of those decisions. The debt has 
continued to mount u) in the weeks that fol- 
lowed—a debt to the American soldiers and 
sailors and airmen who, by force of circum- 
stances, have had to do most of the fighting 
so far in Korea. They are fighting for the 
United Nations under the United Nations 
flag and their United Nations Commander, 
General Douglas MacArthur. Their bravery 
and sacrifice in the face of great odds have 
saved the day and may at last begin to turn 
the tide of battle. 

From the beginning the United States 
forces have been joined by units of the armed 
forces of several other members of the United 
Nations. Now additional units are joining 
in the battle or are being recruited for serv- 
ice in Korea. On the basis of the offers al- 
ready made, it is safe to predict that between 
30,000 and 50,000 fighting men will be con- 
tributed to the United Nations armed forces 
for service in Korea by other members of the 
United Nations. 

Thus, for the first time in the history of 
the world, the enforcement of peace has been 
undertaken by a world organization. This 
has happened in spite of the Great Power 
deadlock that prevented the creation of the 
United Nations armed forces contemplated 
in the Charter. It has happened in response 
to a recommendation of the Security Council, 
rather than a command. Even if the Secu- 
rity Council had been blocked by use of the 
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veto, the General Assembly, where the 

veto, could have made the same rec 

dation, and the whole United Nations 

in Korea could have followed exactly 
as, in fact, occurred. 

The potential significance of this U 
Nations action in Korea, if it succeed 
future collective security from aggressi 
tremendous. Canada, which is one 
countries raising a force for action in K 
has already proclaimed its intention of 
tinuing this force as a permanent U1 
Nations force in the Canadian army, 
to answer future calls, should they <¢ 
for enforcement action by the United 
tions. I believe other countries may 
to similar decisions. 

Of one thing we can be quite sure. 
precedent of Korea will not be forg 
The world will find it more difficult 
ever before, if not impossible, to permit 
future cases of armed aggression to pass 
challenged. Enforcement action to rest 
peace should now become a matter of cou 

There are many reasons—both immedi 
and long-range—why the United Nations 
tion must be brought to a successful 
clusion in Korea. This requires first of 
increased military aid by the other me! 
bers of the United Nations. It also requil 
enlightened political planning and act 
by all the members of the United Nati 

It will not be enough to win from 
North Koreans obedience to the Securi 
Council's cease-fire order of June 25 
their withdrawal to the 38th parallel. Th 
aim of the United Nations is and must 
a united and independent Korea in whi 
all the people of Korea are able freely t 
elect a government of their own choosin 
To accomplish this may take a long time 
and will certainly require, among othe: 
things, an effective United Nations program 
of relief and reconstruction, Korea will b: 
a devastated land after the fighting is ended 
It will need time and help in order to re- 
cover. It must have that time and hel; 
from the United Nations. 

A permanent solution in Korea will require 
more than the freely given consent of the 
Korean people. Remember that Korea is a 
peninsula about the size of Florida ex- 
tending into the sea from Chinese Man- 
churia and the Soviet Union. It will be 
necessary for Korea to have good and peace- 
ful relations with China and the Soviet 
Union, as well as with Japan and the rest 
of the powers of the Pacific area. 

How can this be brought about? 

Thus we are brought once more face to 
face with the question of what to do 
about the bitter conflict between the western 
world and the Soviet Union and its allies. 

I continue to believe that universal peace 
requires a universal organization in which 
nations with all kinds of governments and 
social systems participate. Within this uni- 
versal framework there is room for regional 
groupings and alliances. These may, and 
often do, serve a very useful purpose. But 
they are not a substitute for the United 
Nations and they cannot be. Anything less 
than a universal organization merely brings 
the world back to the old system of alliances 
and counteralliances that has always led to 
war in the past. It does not matter whether 
the competing groups are in the form of 
federal unions or regional organizations 
he effect is the same as if they were alli- 
ances. 

We must remember the fact that the 
Soviet Union, Communist China and their 
allies have about one-third of the world 
20pulation. What is called the Western 
World also has about one-third. The nev 
rising countries of Asia and Africa, who a 
not desire to belong to either camp, com- 
pose the other third. In such a world it 
would be the height of wishful thinking to 
suppose that either side could impose its 
will upon the others by force without pre- 
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third world war that would be 
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based quarely on the prin iples of the Char- 
ter, a ge Cc ective security 
dedi the 1 I t of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
peoples 

If the peoples and their ernments will 
support the United Nat s—in Korea and 
throughout tl world— me -out 
spirit tne Ve A t wa 
the world 1 W pe i 
wi t for I é 
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HON. CECIL R. KING 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Friday.S tember > 1950 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 


imous consent to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial appearin 
in the September issue of the publication 


entitled “Made in America Monthly”: 
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r I ion t th er! it 

i vir f d or for evil in the 
ive eve humayr zy in the land, 

est tl j es of our courts, im- 

s le! n on the appointing 





er r the electorate, ¢ the case may be, 

ee t that the me vho are most worthy 
elected Th obligation is axiomatic, 

east lawyers, and needs only be 

ed to insure the lawyer's acceptance of it. 

I | people really ande 1d how important 


i and judge might sometimes hap- 
» be in their own lives, and tl all men 
e not equally competent and worthy to be 
od judge they would, I am sure, demand 


that only the most able and worthy men be 
( 1 for the bench 
f ry for the preservation of our 
that public confidence in the ju- 


judicial process shall never 


eystem ol! 


and in the 


paired. No 


free government 





] endure without public confiden¢ 
e esteem of the public can be retained 
» long as the judges meet the rigorous 
rement of their sacred trust, and 
there earn and retain the respect and the 
th that goes with a proper discharge of 
udicial function, 
I view of the great importance of right 
ndards in the selection of judges, the 
and the various bar associations, in- 
( the American Bar Associ: n, have 
» duty promote and, as far as possible, in- 
1 a selection of judges that the in- 
ere ( the peo} > Wil De € iarded 
this resp« ibility, I speak on this 
t tl eve in behalf of tl - 
i , 
The American Bar Association last met in 
Washingt in 1932 During the interven- 
17 year ipproximately 75 percent of all 
in t Federal 
been appointed. They have 
ted under the administration of 
PI its and a singie po.itical party, 
ut a comparatively few, 8 out of 
200, I believe, have been appointed 
na e par 
e ] 17 ye there ha been 
hen judges have been 
f ely more weight was 
{ the political desirability of ap- 
t t to anything els« It is 
men to the bench purely 
they have rendered political service 
in power. If such men are en- 
1 to me rewara, let them be rewarded 
WA I tical leaders should 
consulted or have anything to do with 
t lection of judges. When I speak of 
I ical leader »f course I do not mean the 
M of the Senate who have a solemn 


tion in the matter 


by the Constitution 


imposed on them 


No one party, Republican or Democratic, 
should predominate so overwhelmingly in 
the Federal courts of the land as is the case 


the present time. We need at all times a 
I partisan or a bipartisan Judiciary. 
Judges are members of a separate, equal, and 


coordinate branch of the Government. 


nust never be looked upon as 


They 
subordinate 





either to the executive or the legislative 
departments. There was along period in our 
history when the Supreme Court of the 
United States was almost in political bal- 

and it was a period of it reatest pres- 
tige It may well be, and I do not doubt, 
that judges appointed from a single party 


can rise entirely above 


heir judgment 


affiliations in 
of a particular 


party 
on the issues 


case But a high predominance of members 
ingle party as judges of our courts un- 
n ably le n public confidence in the 
! rtisan character of the judiciary and is, 
I believe, d imental to the best interests 
courts and of the country 
The policy of restricting fF ral appoint- 
ments to the membership of the party in 
| r ic contrary to our best precedents and 
mart 1 reversion to a spoils-system policy 
from which lawyers have sought escape 
years The ir 


through the course of man 
f med the wisdom of President Taft, 
matter of uniform practice he 
made appointments to the Federal bench 


regard for party affiliations. Where 








wi 1 
the « y'exion of the membership of the 

1 y is so predominantly of one party, 
a very large segment of the population is 


apt to ascribe political motives to decisions. 
And even though there is no basis to jus- 
tify such a conclusion, it is a natural enough 
layman’s conclusion which is detrimental 
to the maintenance of public confidence in 
the ccrirts, 

In the handling of international affairs 
it has been decided that politics must stop 
at the Nation’s boundary, and that a non- 
partisan or bipartisan foreign policy is nec- 
es 7 to the country’s welfare. That the 
judges of all courts should be chosen on a 
nonpartisan basis and solely on merit is 
equally essential to the country’s welfare. 
No finer statement of the fundamentals in- 
volved in this issue can be given than that 
recently made in the Senate of the United 
States by Senator GILLETTE, of Iowa, in cppos- 
ing a nomination of a man to the Federal 
District Court for the Southern District of 
Iowa. He said: “Mr. President, when the 
founding fathers wrote into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States their concepts of 
a Government compose’! of coordinating and 
ting powers, they had in mind the 
sing importance of the judiciary, and 
of the judicial branch of the Government, 
and it was their desire to keep it as far re- 
moved as possible from the vicissitudes, con- 
tentions, hostilities, and prejudices of party 
politics The language of the Constitution, 
as every Senator knows, is that the Presi- 
dent shall nominate, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point the members of the Federal judiciary. 
In the instant case, Mr. President, believing 
as I do that this was a wise provision, and 
f-r as they could do it, the framers 
of the Constitution had tried to isolate mem- 
bers of the Federal judiciary from the influ- 
ences that might be brought to bear on their 
decisions of the utmost moment to the lives, 
the we'iare, and the destinies of the people, 
I for one have been insistent, so far as in 
my poor power lay, to see that members of 











that so 





the judiciary were of the highest caliber that 
it was possible to secure, to see that partisan 
consideration should be eliminated, so far 
as could’ be done; to eliminate to the nth 


degree manipulation, partisan horse trading, 
nd factors of that type that might jeopard- 
ize the high quality and standard and dig- 
nity of the judiciary.” 

This power to confirm appointments places 
a heavy responsibility upon the Senate of the 
United States. It is to be hoped that in the 
public interest, both the President of the 
United States when he makes appointments 
and the Senate when it gives its advice and 
consent, will cooperate to correct the exceed- 
ingly high political unbalance that presently 
exists, and that due weight will be given to 
the fine standards stated by Senator 


GILLETTE. 
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The criticism is not alone howe, 
the vast majority of our Federal jr 
members of the party in 
tional criticism, that can properly 
at certain of the appointments th 
been made, is that the best availa! 
h not | n selected. It is true th 


intments ! e been m 


power. A 





vy 
v 


excellent apr 
my thesis 


There i 








is that the should 
i't a circuit in this country 
not abound with men of both part 
the bar would instantly recognize 
standing material for the bench 

To appoint a truly good man to th 


all be ¢ 


is a nolle act, and so we say give 
tinguished men for judges Let tl 
men of high character and of d 





their country. Let them be men 





the law. Let them be men » I 
experience in courtrooms and ab 
them have that fi 


n ne sense of integrity 
and courtesy that makes a cour 
temple of dignity as well as a tem; 
justice. Let the recommendations 1 
the ‘ar of men worthy to fill the 
distinguished positions be given the r 
and weight they deserve. No one can 
appraise the qualification of a candid 
judicial office than his brother lawyers 
bar, in turn, pledges itself to submit 
approval only men of the highest ca 
competence, and character. 

The American Bar Asscciation has | 
vocated a plan for the selection and ten 
judges for States having elective judi 
As stated by its special committee of 
name in its report for the current year 
plan proposes, as a substitute for direct 
tion of judges, (1) that judicial vacanci 
filled by appointments by the Executive 
a list named by a nonpolitical nominat 
committee; (2) that at the expiration 
judicial term of the electorate 
with no opposing candidate, as to whe 
the appointee shall be retained in offic 
(3) that if the appointee be rejected by 
electorate, the vacancy be filled by app 
ment in the same manner as the ori 
appointment. Advocacy of this plan gi 
among the lawyers and laymen as they 
The special c 


office, 











more of its advantages. 





tee urges that each State bar asscci 
appoint a committee to consider and re} 
on the applicability to that State of 
plan, or possible variations thereof, h 
ential laymen should be called in to aid 


creating a blic opinion f 
: ¢ 


on of the plan 
ite bar association thinks it applic 

s work is educational in ch 

favorable results are necesss 


ing. But much progress i 


favorable pi 
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aves W 








racter 








nevertheless 








m and the good work that is being 
si € encouraged and assisted in ¢ 
pr le way. 

Judges of both Federal and State c 
are entitled to receive 





Due to inflatio 
judges in m 
ufficient to permit per: 
y obligations to accey 
n the Federal court 
atisfactory retirement | 
much remains to be done i 
States to provide proper and 
tirement allowances for judg 
reaching 70 years of age or earlie ii 
after a specified period on the bench. If 
both Federal judges and State court 
provision should be made for appropi 
allowances to the widows of deceased ju 
along the lines of H. R. 7593, which was ¢1 
dorsed and approved by the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association 
February. 

Another requisite for the true admini 
tion of justice is the »rompt and expedit! 
dispatch of the business of the courts. Ju 
tice delayed is often justice denied. Thi 
importance to the individual litigant of 
prompt decision is well illustrated by a story 
of an experience of a one-time Frime Minist 
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problems. Chief Justice Vanderbilt, of New 
Jersey, a former } lien f this a i n, 
is recent edited notable book entitied, 
Minimum St ( f Jud Adn - 
tration,” whi ud have a prot d ine 
i ut the ¢ ential a 
nu to be one of the great 
Y rimary function is in the 
onflicts Social order 
i t ut he intelligent nd 
h I ( iat function rhis 
function expresses itself in leadership If 


eed be, we must lead unpopular causes 
which are not subscribed to by many « 
fellow men We dare not hesitate to f 








ill-founded or un! ! ve 
cannot stand back s to 
erve human needs k of 
judges and their a the 
American concept t be 
what they are today bove 
the whir and din e, we 
may be depended \ to the 
highest aspirations of our calling 

One of the major efforts of tl section of 
judicial administration has been to drive 
home to the members of the judi ry the 
fact that their responsibility for the - 
istration of justice is not confined e 





courtroom itself 

In our present crisis the greatest contribu- 
tion that members of the judictary can make 
to the preservation of huma! 
law and t ure the } petuation of the 
American system of justice is to simplify and 
to modernize and 


judicial process from the highest court in 
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needed without del: 





purpose, a vital consciousness of the objec- 
tive sought to be achieved, and a fixed deter- 
mination to all nothing to interfere with 


the prompt accomplishment f this wor 


It is hoped that inertia and indifference will 
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CI « 
( 
l 
f t { i 
ex t 
a 
i a 
€ i t 
P f ‘ ! 
I 
€ ‘ ed 
A I l re 
( I e! Counter- 
I All } j d FBI 
e <¢ f their FBI 
it ( Com- 
t 
re m the 
t rattac 
‘ c need that 
‘ ri all the 
j ( nm ti V 
te pre with fe excep- 
ine is n Ve Vil 
the information about com- 
lve re € rt were 
I 
( 1 ( K | evidence that for veur 
Commui t Americans have been 
1 TV industry It 
fact to the attention of 
ind it subscribers in Red 
( nne t other times in the pust, 
f its weekly newsletter 
I I range reason, the press which 
te about the falsely reported 
ne mentione in Red 
Cl I not expressed a word of re- 
it lis blacklist of loyal Amer- 
i I e hullaba » about Red 
( } ive failed to mention it 
The American Federation of Radio Artists 
(AI A t it nnual convention in Chicago 
1 official cognizance of this 
( I members of this union, the work- 
the radio and TV industry, 
} A t it exist resent it and Want to 
‘ 
resolution ordering the 
é ( their | bodies to 
te the matter and work out plans 
t 
t klist is un-American, undemo- 
cr mer e to the integrity of the 
! | nda media in the 
N ! 1 all t e 4 ociated with it 
It revolting t t such a condition should 
‘ t ‘ I 1 when freedom in every piurt 
is threatened by the ruthless 
‘ f es of communism 
the United States press initi- 
cal n te destroy this, the real 
I 


Mr. Speaker, with reference to Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s mention of a blacklisting 
operation, I quote from testimony of 
Director John Edgar Hoover of the Fed- 
‘ Bureau of Investigation before a 
subcommittee of the Senave Committee 
propriations, February 7, 1950: 
Commu masters of pressure tactics, 
are Ways on the alert to chastise those 
W would oppose them. One front group 

ists of having thousands of monitors in 
every section of the country, who will take 


| l I ting cam] mn inst ny 
con me r who di re with what they 
Such an organization, Mr. Speaker, 


by the clean-sounding name, Voice 
of Freedom. This g.oup, which includes 
n its leadership persons with extensive 
records of association with Communist- 
nspired meetings, rallies, and front or- 
ganizations, exhorts its monitors to use 
pre Ire on broadcasters in ousting 


anti-Communist commentator: and per- 
Ic 
rT} fear you in Radio City” Voice 

of Freedon: declares to its adherent 

It nt repeated alerts to these moni- 
to n regard to the Ik lation which 
culminated in the Internal Security Act 
of 1 ), recently enacted by the Congress. 
It termed this measure, designed to 
stre then us against subveision, a vi- 
Cc u D 


In one directive, iv urged: 


Moi rs in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
P) i hia, and Washington, D. C., get in 
touch with your local National Lawyers 
Gui hapter immediately 


The purpose was to organize opposi- 
tion to the legislation 

The Members of the House will recall 
the recent documented report of its Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, estab- 
lishing beyond refutation that the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guiid serves as the legal 
bulwark of the Communist Party in the 
United States. 

Is it not appropriate to inquire: “Why 
has the non-Communist press, which has 
excoriated and misrcpresented the efforts 
of Mr. Kirkpatrick and his associates, 
ig.s.ored the blacklisting and pressuring 
of the Voice of Freedom, one o- the radio 
heroes of which has been a commentator 
sponsored by the Communist-dominated 
United Electrical Workers?” 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest olessings that fate has be- 
stowed upon our country in recent years 
was the discovery of two sources of raw 
material in South America, bauxite from 
which our aluminum is made and high- 
grade iron ore from which our steel is 
produced. The latter will replenish our 
diminishing supply of high-grade iron 
ore in the Mesabi Range and enable our 
factories to continue the production of 
steel and iron during the critical years 
ahead. 

We are manufacturing four times as 
much aluminum now as we were in 1939, 
and are bringing most of the bauxite 
from which that aluminum is made from 
South America; and our supply of high- 
grade iron ore in the Mesabi Range is 
rapidly diminishing. But fortunately an 
unlimited supply. of that material has 






been found in Venezuela, as will appear 
from an article in the October issue of 
the Reader’s Digest which I shall insert 
as a part of these remarks. 

These two developments render it im- 
perative that we appropriate sufficient 
funds to speed up the construction of the 
Tennes »Inland Waterway, 
which will provide a slack-water route 
for the transportation of these materials 
to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Alcoa, St 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and all other points 
on the Ohio, the Tennessee, the upper 
Mississippi, the Illinois, the issouri, 
and the Great Lakes where they are 
needed for the production of steel, iron, 
and aluminum that are absolutely neces- 
sary for our national defense, as well as 
for our civilian use. 

It will also reduce the water distance 
between the Gulf at Mobile and our 
atomic bomb plant at Oak Ridge by 800 
miles, cut the cost of transportation be- 
tween those points to the irreducible 
minimum, and at the same time save the 
swift current of the Mississippi for down- 
stream traffic. 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am inserting an arti- 
cle on the discovery of the large iron ore 
Geposit in Venezuela which, as I said, ap- 
peared in the October issue of the Read- 


s] 


er’s Digest, and which reads as follows: 


ee-Tombigbe 











DISCOVERED JusT IN TimMeE—More Iron ORE 
WHEN WE NEED IT Most 

Conspicuously alone on the savanna— 
the flat grassy plain which sweeps across 
eastern Venezuela—stands a great jungle- 
covered mountain, 11 miles long and 2,100 
feet high. For years no one suspected it 
was enything but useless rock. But pros- 
pectors who detoured around it on their 
way to the diamond and gold fields 100 miles 
to the south were bypassing viches far sur- 
passing anything they could hope to find 
farther on. For the mountain, Cerro Boli- 
var—until recently called La Parida—con- 
tains at least 500,000,000 tons of almost pure 
iron ore, probably the greatest deposit ever 
discovered 

The riches locked in Cerro Bolivar were 
brought to light by a geological survey party 
sent out by the United States Steel Corp. 
after a search that lasted 2 years. Cen- 
turies-old Ciudad Bolivar, 60 miles away, is 
now buzzing with talk of the iron boom to 
come. For to get the ore from Cerro Bolivar 
to United States blast furnaces United States 
Steel must invest one hundred to two hun- 
dred million dollars in the area of which 
Ciudad Bolivar is the hub. 

The discovery comes in the nick of time. 
The high-grade iron ore of Minnesota’s 
Mesabi Range, which has been supplying 
about 60 percent of United States require- 
ments, is running low. Taconite—low-grade 
ore containing 25 to 35 percent iron—is plen- 
tiful, but it must be blasted out, then 
processed to remove waste materials, This 
low-grade ore requires huge investment and 
makes high steel prices inevitable, affect- 
ing the cost of everything from carpet tacks 
to automobiles 

In 1945 big John Munson, United States 
Steel's vice president in charge of raw mate- 
rials, went to the company’s president, Ben- 
jamin Fairless: “If we pour hundreds of 
millions of dollars into a taconite program,” 
said Munson, “and then some competitor 
discovers a cheap new source of high-grade 
ore, we'll be in a bad spot. I'd like to make 
one last check of all possible foreign ore 
deposits.” 

So when the war ended United States 
Steel searchers and mining engineers went 
out—to Sweden, Labrador, Mexico, Honduras, 









































































Guatemala, Cuba, Puerto Ric Brazil, When the n 
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depreciated 


tated in the poli 


real can be illus- 


at this point the fact 


admitted 
ircumstances 
llect $20,000 he will tend 
li In other words, 
the property was worth $20,000 


ly . Davis’ contention 
insured should get the full $20,000, 
proposition 


‘gument which he advances to 
proposition the insured 


premlums 
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hould recover. This no more follows than 


would the argument that in case of a partial 
] he should collect the face of the policy. 
He is purchasil indemnity and the face 








amount of the policy is merely the limit on 
the unt of the indemnity and not neces- 

the amount which the company will 
} It agrees to pay for actual loss sus- 
tained and that is the basis of premium com- 
yutation In addition, when we consider 


thousand per year, it would 


I I 

that the premium probably runs from $2.50 
t B5 

indeed be a foolish man who would not in- 


tentionally overinsure if he knows that he 
will collect the face of the policy under any 
condition It should be pointed out that if 
values drop the insured can always cancel off 
any amount he desires to bring the amount 
e in line with the actual value 
( ] rightly his responsibility and not 
that of the insurance company 


2. VALUED F< 


LICY LAWS 


Part of Mr. Davis’ difficulty with this whole 
matter is his lack of knowledge of insurance 
law id his unfortunate assumption that the 
laws of other States follow the laws of Cali- 
fornia, whereas, in fact, California is unique 
in many respects from all other States in the 
countr\ Thus, he speaks about “valued 
policy” laws having in mind sections 2052 to 

44 of the California Code. This is not a 
“valued policy” law but at best might be 


“agreed amount” law. I shall dis- 
cuss this presently but first we must consider 
“valued policy” laws 


termed an 


the actual 





rhe modern standard fire policy has al- 
ways agreed to insure only to the extent 
of the actual cash value of the property. 
However, in some States back about 1890 
it seems that a few policyholders, either 


through their own negligence or greed or 
thi h the ne gence or greed of the com- 
pany or agent, were overinsured and upon 
havil 4 did not recover the face amount 


of the policy. These people promptly took 
their troubles to their legislatures as we 
are all too prone to do even today in the be- 


lief that there ought to be a law. The so- 
called valued-policy law started with the 
Wisconsin law of 1895 and in the next 5 


to 10 years other States passed such laws 
until at one time there were approximately 
20 States with these laws. It is interesting 
to note that no new laws of this type have 
been passed in the past 20 to 30 years and of 
the three latest insurance codes in the coun- 
try, each of which contained this provision 


originally, it was reenacted in only one. 
These statutes, in effect, provide that in 
case of total loss the face amount of the 
policy is prima facie the amount due and 
payable under the policy. The statutes were 
designed to force the insurer to inspect and 
place a fair value on the property and charge 


premiums on that amount Such statutes 
were poorly conceived and did not take into 
consideration the fluctuating value of real 
property as well as the increased cost to the 
insurance companies if appraisals were ac- 
tually made. The net effect has been that 
the companies do not make appraisals of 
the usual dwellings because the total premi- 
ums only run $20 to $30 per year. As a 
result they rely upon the inherent honesty 
of most insureds to set a fair value. Because 
of the fact that probably about one fire in 
100 is a total loss the companies, rather than 
increase rates for all policyholders, take the 
calculated risk of not appraising dwellings 
in those States. It is reasonable to assume 
that such statutes have caused losses to in- 
crease to some extent and that in turn in- 
creases rates, 


Mr. Davis appears to believe that com- 
panies voluntarily offer a choice of what 
might be termed “actual cash value” and 
“agreed amount or valued” policies. This 


false impression is created by the before- 
mentioned sections of the California Code 
which do contain provisions whereby the in- 
sured can get an appraisal (by paying for it 


and then enter into what can be 
“agreed amount” contract with 
However, this peculiar Cali- 
relation to the true 


himself) 
termed an 
the company. 
fornia law bears no 
valued policy law. 








Contrary to his statement that in many 
if not all States, provision is made for issu- 
ance of the valued policy, comparatively 
few, if any, are written, the only State in 
which the kind of “valued policy” which 
he has in mind is available in California. 
In the 18 States having the true valued- 


there is no choice on the par 
insured or the insurer as to 
whether a valued policy will or will not be 
written. The law merely provides, in effect, 
that in the event of total loss the face 
amount of the policy will be paid. There is 
writing one type or the 


policy law 


of either the 


no que ion ol 


other because the provision is contained in 
the statutes as a law governing adjustment 
of loss¢ It is not even incorporated into 


the policy as distinguished from the “agreed 
amount” provision of the California law 


The new legislation in California which 
Mr. Davis refers to as being watched with 
interest is really the true valued-policy 
law which, as we have seen, is at least 55 
years old and has been so soundly discredited 


that it has not been inserted in any code in 
reeent years. The move in California to 
enact this unfair legislation is not a typical 
move, contrary to his statement, but just 
another recurrence of an old problem. 





3. UNCONDITIONAL AND SOLE OWNERSHIP 
If Mr. Davis had taken the time to ascer- 
tain the facts he would have found out that 


the so-called 1943 New York Policy” is now 
used in the District of Columbia and all 
States, except California, Massachusetts, 


Minnesota, and Texas. It is not used in 
these latter States because their legislatures 
have chosen to enact mandatory forms 
which, in many cases, are not as favorable as 
the 1943 policy. Contrary to his statements, 
in every case where the insurance business 
had the option it introduced the new form, 

Further, if Mr. Davis had read the “1943 
New York Policy” he would have found that 
the subject upon which he spent over a page, 
namely, “unconditional and sole” ownership 
is now moot. That provision is no longer 
contained in the “1943 New York” form 
which, as stated above, is in general use in 
44 States and the District and has been since 
about 1945. As to what his own legislature 
may choose to do, that is their business, but 
certainly he should not place the blame on 
the insurance companies. In addition, it 
might be added that even when the provision 
was contained in the policy it was used only 
for protection of the company and the com- 
panies waived its application unless there 
was some indication of fraud. 

For the record, I would also like to correct 
a few more of the many false impressions 
which he has created. He speaks of the 
“fabulously fattened coffers” of the insur- 
ance business, implying that the business 
has made an unconscionable profit over the 
past few years. I assume that he is referring 
specifically to the fire business. For the 
record, it should be set forth that for the 25 
years ending 1947 the companies comprising 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters had 
an underwriting profit of 1.7 percent. For 
a business that is continually exposed to con- 
flagration and catastrophe hazards it is sub- 
mitted that this is a very low profit margin. 

He also refers to the $30,000,000,000 of 
assets of the insurance companies. He does 
not state the date of his figures, but for 
the record, as of December 31, 1948, all 
fire-insurance companies had aggregate as- 
sets of $5,600,000,000, all casualty companies 
had aggregate assets of $4,950,000,000, and 
all life companies about $56,000,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $66,250,000,000. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate my 
opinion that an article of this type which 
is so plainly the product of a person whose 
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feelings and pride have been hurt by what 


believes to be an unfair loss adjustment 
inted in the Journal 

‘ cially in view of the obvious misstate- 
ts which it contain Certainly 
material of constructive nature is 
ailable for publication without devoting 
ice to articles of this type 

HARVEY PERLET 
United ; Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


iid not have been pr 


suffi- 


otate 





It Took a Bridge of Ships To Defeat the 
Enemies of Democracy in World War 
11—But the Bridge Has Fallen Down 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF EW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Local No. 1, of Cam- 
den, N. J., affiliated with International 
Rotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders and Helpers of America, Lodge 
801, A. F. of L., have adopted a novel, but, 
what I believe is an effectual means of 
bringing home to the American people 
the need of maintaining our shipbuilding 
industry in an active and prosperous 
condition. The method they adopted 
ccnsisted of a newspaper advertisement 


in the Courier-Post, Camden, N. J., issue 
of Morday, September 18, 1950. The 
advertisement carried a large picture of 


a long line of workers. Over the picture 
wei. the words in very large bold type, 
“No ships are built this way.” Under 
the picture were the words, “Last of the 
1000 shipyard workers who were laid of 
last week at the New York shipyard, lined 
up for their final pay.” The advertise- 
ment was headed in large bold type with 
the following words: “If you believe in 
America and American principles read 
this and act now.” In the body of the 
advertisement the following was stated: 
It Took a Brince or SuHips To DEFEAT THE 

ENEMIES OF DEMOCRACY IN WORLD War II— 

BuT THE BripGe Has FALLEN DowN 

The price of maintaining our Nation in 
peace and prosperity is preparedness 

Twice in recent history, the ability of 
friendly nations to stem the tide of aggres- 
sion in Europe has given us the time we need 
to prepare our machinery of war for final vic- 
tgry. Are we sure that we will have sufficient 
time in the event of any future emeigency? 

The world looks to America for the tools 

build a lasting peace. The products of 
American industry must be shipped to the 

ur corners of the globe * * * we 
should products in American 
ships. Our merchant fleet is not 
enough to jo that job—and it is woefully in- 
adequate to transport the men and weapons 
of war if our country is ever attacked by an 
age essor. 

The amphibious landings in Korea have 

proven the value of a strong Navy 

America must maintain her power on the 
sea to safeguard our shores from foreign 
attack. 


send those 


large 


again 


PREPAREDNESS PAYS OFF 
When a fire breaks out and threatens our 
homes it’s too late to organize a fire depart- 
ment. 


All of the vessels now under construction 


in the United States will be 





June of 1951 Shipways will be ¢ 
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The advertisement concluded with a 


send to the Presi- 


request to clip out and 
the name and ad- 


dent a letter, giving 


dress of the sender, and reading as 
follow S. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN 


President of the United States, 
White H e, Washington, D. C 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT 
of our machiner 


Our shipyards are part 


national defense 


future safety requires that we be ready id 
alert to meet anv danger 

I urge you to insist upon the immediate 
constructior f an adequate American mer- 
chant marine rder to help defend our 


country in the event of a national emergen 
and in order to insure domestic prosper 





Funds To Enforce Our Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. SABATH Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time when I have had occasion 
to request the Federal Trade Commission 
to enforce the laws within its jurisdiction 
and to urge the prosecution of law viola- 
tors, I have been informed that it is im- 
possible becau if reduced appropria- 
tions. I am told that the funds are in- 
sufficient to enable them to employ the 
necessary invé ators and staff to carry 
out their statutory responsibilities. 
Their recent recommendations for addi- 
tional appr have been turned 
down. 

Certainly the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is deserving of and should receive 
much larger appropriations in order to 
carry out their statutory duties and en- 
force the laws now on the statute books 

Mr. Speaker, this same reasoning ap- 
plies to our Department of Justice. They 
too are unable to investigate and enforce 
the laws on the atute books, to a large 
extent, because of the lack of funds. I 
hope that these departments or law en- 
forcing arms of our Government will be 
treated with greater consideration than 
has been accorded them in the past 

I realize that we are criticized and 
urged to constantly reduce our expendi- 
tures. Haqgwever, these demands to re- 


priations 


duce expenditures invariably come into 
issue whenever our law-enforcing agen 
cies end departments request funds to 
carry on. Certainly, I have been and am 
now an advocate of economy in govern- 
ment, but not at the expense of enforcin 
the laws presently in force and on th 


ite books. Our laws should and mu 
be properly and adequ Vy ¢ 1 i 
tl] juir ficient apy 
I trust that due consideration v 1 be 
to th ncies for it is our 1 
onsibility. Let us put teeth into ou 
& lag ' 





The American Legion, Department of 
Tennessee, Urges Expansion of TVA 
Power Capacity in the Interest of Na- 
tional Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSE! 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


extend my 


) remarks in the 
of the Recorp 
F 


I desire to include a copy 





of a resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Tenness« at it 

recent annual convention held at Kno» 

ville, Tenn., concerning the expansion of 
the power capacity of the TVA and 


clusion of the Cumberland River in t 


TVA deve 


nr , 
iopment 





The resolution is as folk 
RESOLI 
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ready tr € lorsed tl I 
ri re ul ac ex e Cumber- 
land Valley to TVA 

Where at the ne tl x a} 
tr eC ( i wer st! lat j 
rely cripple the natior é eft 
was n le it is tod i 
more acute every cay; and 

Whereas it is clear now that in idition t 
the full powe re urce of the Cumberland 
River, TVA al nee authorization for ru 
ing construct n on power ge rating unit 
on the Tennessee River, it eam plant ind 
t ist two adaltior i f it I ind 
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Marcus Daly—A Great Mining Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


c 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Septe mber 23, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho Mr. Speaker, 
I here in the West is the romance of 
mining better exemplified than the his- 
tory of the great copper mines of Butte, 
and the man that took over and 
brought the copper properties into pro- 
duction by opening the copper-bearing 
veins in the richest hill on earth. 

For the information of my colleagues 
t inserted herewith a_ short 
} raphy of the late Marcus Daly—the 
Irish emigrant boy that left a lasting 
impression on the State of Montana and 
the Nation’s copper-mining industry: 


jt i ] 


R RD OF A PIONEER MINING MAN OF MON- 
rTANA—MArRCUS DALY 


The memory of Marcus Daly on each suc- 
ceedi nniversary bestirs his friends and 
I back recollections of the man and his 
wal nd the power and influence wielded 
I this captain of industry from the time 
of his arrival in Montana until the day of 


Marcus Daly was born in the year 1841 in 
County Cavan, Ireland. When a mere lad 
he came to the United States and, after a 
brief journ in New York, reached California 
over the route traveled by the early Argo- 
I took up mining as an occupation, and 
followed that pursuit until he died, at first 


working as an ordinary miner and later as 
iperintendent and director of mining opera- 
tion He left the Comstock where he had 


been employed in the heyday of Virginia 
City. went to eastern Nevada and was there 
engaged in the capacity of mining expert; 
thence to Utah in which territory he was 
placed in charge of important mining de- 
velopment work by the Haggin-Hearst syndi- 
cate; R. C. Chambers; the Walker brothers, 
of Salt Lake City; and others. Subsequently 
in 1876 he arrived in Montana, his destina- 
ti being Walkerville, where at the behest 
of the Walkers he took charge of and operated 
the Alice silver mine, and, by reason of the 
‘ he had shown as a miner in Utah, 
1 an interest in the property. Sell- 
] interest later on for something like 
a hundred thousand dollars, Mr. Daly con- 
templated investing a part of his fortune in 
I erty at Grass Valley, Calif., but fortu- 
natels 
I 
I 





changed his plans upon his attention 
called to the Anaconda, then but a 
pect, with a shaft but 60 feet in depth. 
Anaconda mine was bought by Mr. 


I in 1881 for $30,000, and soon after its 
pul e he succeeded in enlisting capital 
development, within a comparatively 

time making the property a wonder- 

d when its mineral wealth, 

together with that of other mines later ac- 
rer, ¥ established, laid out the town 
built smelters and subsequently 
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MK to transport the ores from mine to 
¢ ll this accomplished by his energy 
1 } had he become discouraged 
the thers before him, Butte 





n its infancy. 
When the outlook was the blackest and this 


f indomitable captain of men had 
} y exha i his resources, it is said 
i 1 circumstance placed in his hands 
i cient sum of money to transform other- 
wise inevitable defeat into certain victory. 
J. B. Haggin, with Senator George R. Hearst 





d Lloyd Tevis, of San Francisco, who had 





bee isiting th Fomestake properties in 
South Dakota, stopped at Butte on their way 
k k to California to t > a look at the new 
c ! Marcus Daly knew them well, having 
f lerly been in their employ. He was up 


iinst it financially and appealed to them 
f aid, saying that in his judgment an addi- 
tional 100 feet or so in depth would demon- 


strate the Anaconda to be a mine and not a 
prospect. In the Nevada country, where Mr. 
Hi: in and his mining partners had operated 
extensively, the ledges had petered .out at 


depth and there was no telling whether a 
milar situation did not exist in the Butte 
district However, having confidence in his 
judgment, they advanced Mr. Daly the neces- 
ary funds with which to continue operations 
and secured an equal interest in the property, 
each becoming a one-fourth owner; and for 
years, until the Anaconda and other mines 
owned by the four -nen were acquired by the 
Amalgamated Copper Co., the Anaconda 
Mining Co. was what is generally known as 
poration. But, up to the date of 
his death, Lloyd Tevis always declared that, 
though he had confidence in Marcus Daly's 
judgment, he thought he was chasing a 
chimera; that the theory upon the elabora- 
tion of which Mr. Daly had spent many sleep- 
less nights and all his substance was falla- 
cious, and that no abiding silver-copper de- 
posits would ever be found in the Butte hili. 
Mr. Tevis and his partners never dreamed 
that the Anaconda would prove a more 
veritable bonanza than the Comstock lode. 
As for Mr. Daly, he never doubted that he 
would be ultimately successful, and when 
a few months after the visit of Mr. Haggin 
and his associates, the shaft of the Anaconda 
penetrated, as he had always believed it 
wceuld, the richest and most extensive silver- 
copper deposit in the known world, Mr. Daly 
conveyed the news to his California partners 
in a brief telegram. 

Until he came to Butte, Marcus Daly had 
been given little chance to manifest his 
genius, but when afforded opportunity he 
quickly showed himself a master mind, and 
all who came in contact with the man bowed 
to his superiority. Marcus Daly was the giant 
of the Rockies. On every subject connected 
with his labors he had his own point of view, 
and what he willed was done, his wish the 
law, and those with whom he came in contact 
vied with each other in endeavoring to learn 
his pleasure. I do not Know that any man 
ever comprehended him, or was capable of 
fully understanding Mr. Daly, for one of his 
distinctive characteristics was trusting the 
very few; yet had he done otherwise, I doubt 
whether Butte would now be on the map. It 
may be that at first he did not realize what 
was under the surface of the ground, but 
when the fact of the mineral wealth under- 
lying became apparent, Marcus Daly did not 
hesitate, and forthwith proceeded to pioneer 
the way and lay the foundation for not only 
the greatest mining town but, as well, its 
neighbor, Amaconda, the smelter city 
supreme 

rhree Forks and the Big Hole River near 
Divide were also considered suitable locations 
for the reduction works, but the choice 
eventually fell upon the tract of land on a 
portion of which the city of Anaconda was 
afterward laid out, this on account of the 
short distance from the mines in Butte and 
the plentiful sur»ly \f water furnished by 


a ciose cor 





Warm Springs Creek, a spur of the Monta) 
Union I ai way being c¢ ns ructed from Stu 

tu € e of the town and smelte A - 
conda grew apace and the notable and im- 
pressive Montana Hotel, when finished, w 
the apple of his eye. It is said that as ori 
nally planned the structure was to have | 
three storit high. Before its comple 
however, Senator Hearst i the city 
looking at the building in its unfinished 
state, said: “Better give it another story. It 
look juatty And that was done, with tl 


result t the edifice when completed w 
a harmonious whole. 

There was but one man Mr. Daly ever ap- 
peared in awe of, and that was J. B. Haggin, 
and why I could never quite make o1 
although we know that he was the one wh 
made the clock work, and that had it not 
been for Mr. Haggin and his financial re- 
sources the foundation of the present 
gigantic Anaconda Copper Mining Co. might 
not have been laid, and the Butte Hill, not- 
withstanding the marvelous perception of 
Marcus Daly, still peacefully aslumber; by 
reason of his extraordinary foresight and 
faith, Mr. Daly brought it to life, and by 
his indomitable energy and ability brought 
forth its hidden treasures and thereby con- 
tributed to the wealth and happiness of 
mankind. 


My Record in the Eighty-first Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
mandate from the Bible to “render an 
account of thy stewardship.” Through- 
out my public life, over a period of 18 
years in municipal and Federal Govern- 
ment, I ‘have respected and complied 
with that mandate. I have made it a 
rule to submit, at the end of each term 
of office, a summary report of my activ- 
ities to the people I represent. I regard 
such action as a moral obligation upon 
me, as well as a duty owed to the voters 
of my area who have repeatedly honored 
me with elective positions of high trust. 

Although this Eighty-first Congress is 
not yet concluded, and I will vote against 
it concluding, while we are engaged in 
the conduct of a war, this recital is nec- 
essary, now, so that an account of my 
stewardship will be available for the con- 
sideration of my people, as a basis for 
their voting judgment, next November 
7, in the Fourth Massachusetts Congres- 
sional District, where I am a candidate 
for reelection. 

It is, of course, manifestly impossible 
to report my every word and action, in 
detail, in the brief period allowed. I am 
prevented from full comment on each 
and every one of the more than 1700 
varied pieces of legislation which have, 
so far, come before this Congress. How- 
ever, I wish to make clear my personal 
stand upon some major issues, not per- 
haps so much in any order of impor- 
tance, but because they achieved a cer- 
tain public prominence, in these 2 years 
of 1949 and 1950. 

I returned here in January of 1949, to 
begin my second term as Congressman, 
with a few prominent convictions up- 
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There is no better way to concisely and 
factually present the truth of my actions 
idgments on these issues than in- 


( I from the Recorp, actual quota- 
t cen from my speeches and re- 

mal This I shall proceed to do: 
fr eecn 1 the House May 

10, 19 
I I I ’ THEI oO InUS APPRO- 
r PILI 

I fe he At can } ple e en- 
t it cal a I l t - 
mindedne i tl body, and I fully 
I ‘ the r-all jective of the reduc- 
Which will result from the Taber- 
Pho amendment hould be accepted I 
ir own people, our own citl- 
by definite ture, that we know the 
personal rifice they are shoul- 
deri ind that we want to ease their load 
i la can rhe reductic proposed 
eem ensible to me; it will be an honest 


» toward trying to balance the budget. 
It 1 vy well b ce 


mplished by careful ad- 
ministration and provide morale lift vo 
the taxpayers, which is why I favor it 


As the result of the combined efforts 
of myself and many other Members of 
the House, following debate on the above 
measure, the President was instructed, 
b:’ law, to reduce through Executive ad- 
ministration the over-all Government 
appropriation expenditures wy $550,- 
000,000, without impairing the national 
security. I also worked for and sup- 
ported the creation of the so-called con- 
eressional watchdog committees to care- 
fully scrutinize military expenditures to 
eliminate waste, duplication, and extrav- 
a ince 
| Excerpt from remark in the House on 

Wednesday, August 16, 1950] 
IAL SECURITY COMBATS COMMUNISM 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to have this op- 
portunity to speak in favor of expanding 

lizing the provisions and benefits 


liberal 
of our present social-security law, because 


I have steadily fought for this objective since 
be ming a Member of Congress 

I support this bill in substance because I 
am among those who earnestly feel it is a 
responsibility of the Government to aid the 


men and women who have spent a lifetime 
lopment of this great Nation. 

In my firm judgment, adequate social-se- 
curity legislation is a sound barrier against 
tl idvancing scourge of communistic prop- 
aganda and philosophy which is challenging 
us this very hour and is forcing us to fight 
for our very survival How much stronger, 
how much more resistant to Communist in- 
and entreatment our Nation will be 


v n its citizens are assured that our great 
business system and our Government, work- 
harmoniously together, have established 

( ified, humane way to make them eli- 

for that which every loyal citizen of this 
democracy is entitled to receive, 


urity in time of adversity and 


} I this measure is founded upon 
} i pl ressive principles calculated to 
hen our democratic free-enterprise 

I am supporting it 
M Speaker, the above-discussed 
n ire—the Social Security Act 
am ments of 1950—is now Public Law 


724. of the Eighty-first Congress. 
ts from speech in the House on 


|I r} f 


September 1, 1950] 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
I the valiant soldiers in Korea, many 
of whom h » already given their lives, and 
the peo} whom we individually represent, 
are tu their eyes toward us for leader- 
p in this cri We must not fail them, 


We have already discussed this problem fully. 
I earnestly feel there is need of expediency 
in our action. It is my conviction that, on 
the whole, the committee bill and conference 


report is an adequate and sufficient measure 
for the conditions currently existing. Of 
course, if current conditions change, then we 
can wisely move in accerdance. In that re- 


spect, I will vote for Congress to remain in 
session to deal promptly with any sudden 
emergency which may unexnpected'y arise. 


[Excerpts from speech in the House on 
September 1, 1950] 
EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES AND CONGRESSIONAL 
ADJOURN MEN™ 

I most earnestly urge that this Congress 
be kept in session without adjournment until 
this emergency is over. 

Right now, I wish to state my belief that 
an effective excess-profits tax should be im- 
posed as soon as possible as the cornerstone 
of a tax program which will as nearly as 
practicable, place us on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. When we speak of a new system of 
taxes on our individual citizens to help pay 
for our war program ‘we should also reimpose 
a substantial excess-profits tax which, in my 
conviction, should be based on current earn- 
ings. Today, and as long as this emergency 
period continues, we must persistently strive 
for as nearly a balanced budget as we can 
get. In my opinion there should be no ob- 
jection to a true excess-profits tax, because 
war is not, never has been, and never should 
be a game of profit for anyone, and I think 
I am expressing the feeling of every fighting 
military man when I make that statement. 





[Excerpts from speech in the House on 
July 19, 1950] 

MILITARY DEFENSE ASSISTANCE ACT EXTENSICN 

Mr. Chairman, the bill we are discussing 
this afternoon merely proposes a continua- 
tion and extension of the Military Defense 
Assistance Act as approved in 1949. 

No one would be foolish enough to say the 
adoption of this program is a guaranty that 
communistic aggression will stop. 


Obviously there are calculated risks in 
this venture. Cooperation with the free 
is costly, risky, and often exasperating. 
Fighting alone, by ourselves, is costlier 
still. We can carry our part of the bur- 
den of mutual defense assistance. We 
may not be able, alone, to successfully 
carry the whole Xurden of defending the 
free world. 

This bill is a realistic step forward in 
the determined struggle of this country 
to obtain peace, security, and freedom 
for ourselves and the world. 


[Excerpts from speech in the House, August 
11, 1949] 


MINIMUM WAGE RAISE 


Mr. Chairman, my purpose in rising at this 
moment is to appeal to my colleagues to 
concentrate their attention on what is now 
the outstanding feature of his legislation. 
An amendment has been included to raise 
the minimum wage to 75 cents an hour. 
Mainly because of that fact, it is my inten- 
tion to support this measure. 

The figure of 40 cents an hour, presently 
existing, was determined in 1938. Even 
then the Congress recognized that the statu- 
tory minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
did not give a wage sufficient to maintain 
what we would like to regard as the minimum 
American standard of living. Let us ac- 
cept and adopt the vitally necessary, long- 
awaited improvement of the basic establish- 
ment of a 75 cents per hour minimum wage 
for our American workers and then direct our 
further efforts to equitable adoption of the 
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exemption discriminations at the earliest 

possible moment. 

{Excerpts from speech in the House, June 29 
1949] 


HovusInc BILL or 1949 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure for me to 
speak in favor of and urge immediate en- 
actment of this housing bill. 

Since becoming a Member of Congress, I 
have constantly advocated congressiona 
recognition of u relief for the housing short- 
age admittédly existing in this country. I 
have personally introduced several bills, one 
of which was bottled up in the Rules Com- 
mittee of the Eightieth Congress, that I sin- 
cerely felt would materially contribute toward 
correction of the deplorable housing situa- 
tion. I am, therefore, very happy to, at long 
last, have the opportunity of voting in favor 
cf this measure as a constructive step toward 
providing decent housing for the American 
people. 

We have been genuinely concerned with 
the difficulties of peoples all over the world, 
and have appropriated billions of dollars to 
help them rehabilitate themselves, but we 
have done little or nothing to demonstrate 
our concern for our transcendent domestic 
problems. I submit that the time has come 
to prove to our own citizens that this is a 
legislative body primarily existing for the 
benefit and welfare of the American people. 

Just about a year ago, when we were dis- 
cussing this same subject, I expressed the 
earnest hope that the early days of the 
Eighty-first Congress would see proper ac- 
tion taken to encourage the production of 
homes and rental units for the people of the 
United States, at prices they can afford. 

May I repeat, I am very glad the hour has 
finally come for me to cast my vote in favor 
of initiating a program to provide decent 
housing for the American people who need 
it most, and I urge you, my colleagues, to 
adopt this measure without further delay. 





[Excerpts from speech in the House, May 3, 
1949] 


LABOR MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, as I see it, the fundamental 
principle involved in this discussion of labor- 
management legislation is whether or not 
labor should be treated as a commodity, to 
be purchased in the competitive market, at 
a price to be determined solely by the law of 
supply and demand. 

Two years ago, we were asked to believe 
that the way to American security and abun- 
dance, to peace and progress, was along the 
path of reaction in punitive moves directed 
against all forms of labor security. 

Up until 2 years ago, the consistent policy 
of this Government has been based upon the 
promotion and encouragement of free col- 
lective bargaining. Where there are admit- 
ted and demonstrated weaknesses, we must 
remedy and strengthen them. At the same 
time, we must beware of the creation of 
voluminous and complicated rules which can 
only result in transferring the conduct of 
industrial relations, from the parties vitally 
concerned, to a specially trained group of 
legal experts, which I submit would be a 
most disastrous development. 

At a time when this Nation and the world 
is entering a fateful hour of history, let us 
act without passion and emotion; let us 
judiciously avoid any threat to our national 
economy and security by excitement toward 
industrial strife. Let us reestablish the faith 
and confidence of both management and 
labor, in our Government, by inspiring them 
to reach a commonly advantageous under- 
standing through the peaceful processes of 
industry-wide collective bargaining. 

The task of the Congress is to place the 
relationship between management and labor 
upon a sound and workable foundation, 
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I heartfully urge you, my colleagues, to 
enact this bill into law without further 
< 1 y 

VETERANS AFFAIRS 


It has been my privilege to serve on 
1e House Veterans Affairs Committee 
in both the Eightieth and Eighty-first 
Congresses. My activities on behalf of 
our veterans, their families and depend- 
ents, are well known and have been pub- 
licly recognized. I have been accorded 
personal commendations by the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Order of the 
Purple Heart, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the American Legion, as well 
several other veterans organizations. 
The Eighty-first Congress, as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, devoted a considerable 
f its time on deliberation ef- 
fecting veterans. The record indicates 
that nearly 20 percent of the approxi- 
0 laws passed by Congress, related 
to veterans and their dependents. 
Among the more prominent actions in 
this regard are the following: Legis- 
lation permitting payment to veterans of 
retroactive benefits during hospitaliza- 
tion; legislation extending the time for 
filing in certain cases for benefits and 
compensation; legislation increasing 
from 75 to 100 percent the rates -f pay- 
ment for presumed service-connectec 
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disabilities and providing liberalizati 

of certain other benefits; legislation 
granting additional allowant for vet- 


erans who have been paralyzed from 
vice-connected brain injuries; legis- 
lation defining authority of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in carrying out veteran 
education program under GI bill of 
rights. Assistance to veterans was ren- 
dered in many regards in certain provi- 
sions of housing legislation enacted by 
the Congress. 

Right now, the committee is preparing 
to hold hearings, when the Congres re- 
turns in November, on the bill, H. R. 9437, 


1 } smeisl ‘ maticr 
which will provide automatic 
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the community agencies, social, frater- 
nal, and racial organizations of my dis- 
trict in the promotion of their various 
( CLIVE 

expressed wishes of the majority 
of the people I represent, and a thorough 


l involved, have been 
tion for my judgment and ac- 
on legislation to advance the best 
of my district and the Nation. 


I am pi to present this summary 
ny V re don domestic and for- 
eign tive measures to my people, 
the basis for my respectful request 
tion a> United States Repre- 
ive to the Eighty-second Congress, 
1 e Fourth Congressional District 
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HON. JOHN W. HESELTO? 
HUSETTS 


ENTATIVES 


OF MASSA‘ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

SELTON. Mr. Speaker, early 

rnoon when the legislative sit- 

seemed likely to improve in the 

sent a telegram to the 


Mr. HI 
tl ft 
uatllon 


other body, I 


President in the hope that he would 
act vigorously and promptly to insure 
passage of H. R. 9313 before adjourn- 
ment This is the bill which passed the 
Hou unanimously on August 22 and 
provides additional authority for dis- 
posing of surplus foods before they spoil. 


The telegram was as follows: 


The PRESIDENT, 
7 \ Hou Cc 
Washington, D. C.: 

As you know H. R. 9313 was on September 
15 placed on the Senate schedule of busi- 
1 o be definitely completed before any 
rect With the situation existing at this 
moment in the Senate it is not clear that 

definite action will be taken. In the 
licht of the accumulated losses for unneces- 
rage and the probability that at least 

g 40,000 would be the amount of the con- 


te between now and November 27 
the threat of extensive spoilage, 
I ») urge you to make every possible effort 

e that this bill is passed so that you 








may n it and so that these wholesome food 
r modities can be shipped promptly to 
people v could and would eat them but 
( nnot afford to buy them 


JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress, 


I have computed the amount of money 
paid for storage on 16 food commodities 
between February 2, when I filed H. R. 
7137 which would have accomplished the 

ime purposes as H. R. 9313, to June 30. 
It amounts to the staggering sum of 
$21,088,580.40, which is a completely un- 
necessary and indefensible waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. Taking that as the 
average continuing cost, and it certainly 


is no less because of the sharply in- 
creased holdings reported up to Septem- 
ber 11, this waste now amounts to $26,- 
188,580.40. If the recess occurs with- 
out final Is lative action, there will 
be 64 days between tonight and Monday 
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noon, November 27. The additional 
loss in that period will not be less than 
$3,840,000. Of course it cannot be re- 
captured, but it is tragic to think that it 
will have been spent so uselessly when 
we have passed a bill sharply increasing 
the taxes of everybody. It is even more 
shocking to contemplate that when we 
think of how much vitally needed war 
equipment could have been purchased 
with such a sum. 

Of course, it is equally clear that with 
each day lost, the probability of spoilage 
greatly increases. That probability can 


become a reality. If it occurs, the 
American people will be greatly shocked 
and properly wrathful. 

Now that the other body had ad- 
journed without taking action on this 
bill, it seems to me that the only con- 


structive action any of us can take is to 
urge the President to instruct Secretary 
Brannan to take immediate action to 
dispose of so much of these commodities 
as are threatened with spoilage. He came 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture to urge favorable action on H. R. 
9313 because of the probability of sub- 
stantial spoilage. He admitted in exam- 
ination that he had the power and re- 
sponsibility of preventing loss by spoil- 
age under another provision of existing 
law. If there has been any spoilage the 
responsibility is clear. 

Consequently, I have sent the Presi- 
dent another telegram this evening, 
reading as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1950. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

I am deeply disappointed as I know millions 
of Americans belonging to the American 
Council of Voluntary Services will be to 
learn that the Senate has adjourned without 
taking any action on H. R. 9313, the bill to 
provide for disposal of surplus foods. As I 
telegraphed you early this afternoon the 
probability is that at least $3,840,000 will be 
the amount of wasted taxpayers’ funds be- 
tween now and November 27 to continue 
this unnecessary storage. In the light of 
Secretary Brannan’s testimony as to threat 
of spoilage and because of his admission 
that under other existing law he would have 
the power to dispose of any commodities 
threatened with spoilage I strongly urge that 
you order this action to be taken at once. 
It seems clear to me that the Secretary must 


recognize this mandate of Congress in the 
legislation you approved. Any failure by 
him to invoke this law and prevent spoilage 


will be shocking to the American people. 
JOHN W. HESELTON, 
Member of Congress. 


I have made repeated efforts to get the 
facts as to the extent of spoilage or de- 
struction in the past. I have been un- 
successful. Although I shall continue 
my efforts to secure the facts, to which 
the American people and the Congress 
are Clearly entitled, I hope the House 
Committee on Agriculture will schedule 
hearings immediately upon the return to 
Congress to bring out the full facts. If 
there has been no spoilage or destruc- 
tion, that should be made known. If 
there has been spoilage or destruction, 
the extent of it and all facts surrounding 
it, should be made known. With that in 
mind, I have written to Chairman 
Coo.Ley, reqest*ng that action. My let- 
ter follows: 







































































SEPTEM3ER 23, 
Hon. H/roip D. COooLey, 





Chairman, Committee on Agricult 
House of Representatives - 
ton, D. C. 
DEAR HaArouip: I know you will be as dis- 


appointed as I am tbat 
before 


the Senate took no 
adjournment on H.R.9313 
which your committee recommended and 
which you supported so vigorously on the 
floor of the House. 

You will have in mind Secretary Brannan’: 
testimony before your committee as to tl 
probability of spoilage of food if this bill d 
not become law. Ycu will also recall th 
other existing law was called to his attenti 
with reference to his power to prevent spoil- 
age 

You will find at page A6633 in 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RI 
of the letter from the President to Senator 
THOMAS, dated September 14, urging action 
on this bill, “in order to forestall spoilage and 
waste.” 

I have tried to obtain the :acts 
past spoilage without success. I shall con- 
tinue my efforts because I know that the 
American people and the Congress are en- 
titled to the full facts. I am confident that 
you and the members of your committee 
agree with me. Since there is the proba- 
bility of extensive spoilage in the days ahead, 
unless vigorous action is taken by the Secre- 
tary to prevent that, under existing law, I 
urge that you schedule hearings immediately 
upon the return to Congress to bring out 
the truth. If there has heen no spoilage, that 
fact will be welcome news. If there has been 
spoilage by November 27, the full extent of 
it should be reported to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


action 


the Ap- 
CORD @ COp\ 


as to any 


JOHN. 


For the benefit of all my colleagues, I 
now want to make available two letters 
I have received recently as to the loca- 
tions of the stored milk, cheese, butter, 
and eggs, with a tabulation, and as to 
the estimated quantities of these and 
other commodities as of September 11. 

They follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., September 11, 1950. 
Hon. JOHN W. HESELTON, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. HESELTON: This refers to your 
letter of August 24, 1950 in which you re- 
quest the storage locations of certain inv 
tories of the Commodity Credit Corporat: . 
which were estimated to be available as of 
August 18, 1950. 

The inventory estimates which were 
quoted by the Hon. Harotp D. CooLry on 
August 22, 1950, represent operating data on 
availability of commodities and not those 
which were already in storage. These esti- 
mates included the commodities which were 
already on hand together with any contracts 
to purchase additional commodities which 
had not yet been delivered to the Corpora- 
tion, reduced by commodities committed for 
sale or otherwise obligated as of August 18, 
1950. The summary data from which such 
estimates are prepared are not compiled in 
a manner to disclose location of the in- 
ventories. 

However, location inventories are devel- 
oped as of the end of each month. En- 
closed is a tabulation which provides, for 
those commodities in your request, the 
quantities in storage in each State as of 
July 31, 1950. These quantities do not in- 
clude commodities purchased and en route 
to storage nor commodities sold and en 
route to claimant. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. T. HUTCHINSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Location, by State, of selected commodities in 
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requesting the exact location of the in- 
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Address by Hon. J. Howard McGrath, 
Attorney General of the United States 
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HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


i THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
aturday, September 23, 1950 
Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I con- 


it a privilege to bring to the atten- 
Lie of my colleagues the ensulng ex- 
cerpt from a speech delivered by the 
n J { McGrath, before 
t merican and Canadian Bar Asso- 


( ! in Washington on September 
It will interest everyone who i 
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ts | e captured only mir e por- 
t e total vot nd have v ually 
I ( of national importance In the 
Ame! marketplace of competitive ideas, 
fre exchanged, present-day communism is 
I rupt rhe “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat” 1 s; no different, and offers no more, 


than the dictatorships of the Fascists and 


2 


Is it, then, to suppress the expression of 
bankrupt ideas that we must enact criminal 
laws, tre upon the constitutional guaran- 


tic f free speech, and in neral conduct 
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currently 


Government 
Commu! 


entry, and deporta- 
st over 200 
As I stated 
empioyee 
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example, 


whom ther 





1d facilitic 
he shall 
he national se- 
in order that there may be excluded 
( s and facilities relating to the 
al security persons suspected of 
in sabotage or espionage 
exclude potential saboteurs 


roublemakers out 
was done during World War II, we can afford 
to ignore the soap-box oratory. 
registration of Communist Party and front 
memberships, and labeling of 
publications, 


vital places, as 
Proposed 


organization 


political 






































































for little in fighting wily persons trained in 
and bent upon intrigue and decepti 
We appear to be going through a period of 
public hysteria, in which many varieties of 
self-appointed policemen, a 
ians of Americanism, wo 
subversion by prescribing an orthodoxy 
opinion, and stigmatizing as disloyal all 
who disagree or oppose them. This hysteria 
appears in vigilante groups who decree and 
execute beatings of purported Commun 
sympathizers; or, who, in more polite circle 
intimidate radio advertisers into silencin 
performers whom they say have Communi 
leanin Another manifestation is the re- 
cent proposal to investigate the fitness of 
the Federal judiciary because of displeasure 


with a decision directing the release on bail 


tion 


of Harry Bridges pending his appeal of a 
conviction for perjury. 

Some proposals for legislation contain the 
same shrill overtones of hysteria One pro- 
posal to alter our naturalization and nation- 
ality laws (H. J. Res. 238), which the Presi- 
dent vetoed on September 9, was drafted so 
broadly as to permit depriving naturalized 
citizens of their citizenship if they were 
iffiliated with organizations which advocate 
changes in our form of government even by 
constitutional means Not very long ago 
Mr. Justice Jackson stated for the Supreme 
Court in the famous flag salute case (Board 
of Education v. Barnette (319 U. S. 624)), 
the resounding answer to proposals tha 
would coerce uniformity of sentiment and 
opinion, when he said: 

“If there is any fixed star in our consti- 
tutional constellation, it is that no official, 
high or petty, can prescribe what shall be 
orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, 
or other matters of opinion or force citizens 
to confess by word or act their faith therein.” 

Techniques of suppression and compelling 
adherence to the party line are the very mark 
of communism itself in lands where it holds 
sway We cannot afford to be misled int 
believing that we will be providing machin- 
ery to combat espionage and sabotage by 
adopting such techniques. 

If, in truth, our object is to counteract at 
home, as well as abroad, Communist ideol- 
ogy and propaganda, we have at hand much 
more powerful and enduring weapons 





) 





defenses than repression. It is well g- 
nized that communism has been most suc- 
cessful in taking over in places where hu- 


man misery has prev ed, where economic 
security and recognition of human rights 
were nonexistent for the great majority of 
the people To the downtrodden, commu- 
nism has offered the lure of security and 
freedom, though always postponing the 
realization It has been shrewd enough to 
aline its propaganda with the just as well 





as the unjust complaints, and has not hesi- 
ated to invent a few of its own. It has 
layed for all their worth alleged differ- 


neces and inequalities of class, of race, and of 


We are not unaware of the imperfections 
of our society, and, aided with the hand- 
glass of our own self-appraisal, we have set 
out to correct our shortcomings and elim- 
inate inequalitle In the fields of } 
ment, housing, education, and cial security, 
large-scale programs have been put into 
effect, and have made tremendous inroads 
upon the poverty, ignorance, and suffering 
from disease and old age which existed even 
in this land of plenty. We have not stopped. 
The programs in this direction have been 
renewed and expanded to enable Americans 
to realize a higher standard of living and a 
greater meast f economic security than 
ever before. Ceriainly this is assured, if 
peace in the world can be maintained. 

In addition, we have instituted, and are 
realizing, more slowly perhaps, programs to 
eliminate inequalities in opportunities and 
in the enjoyment of civil rights. 

The most heartening progress has been 
made in the field of education, where slowly 
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surely the paralyzing grip of segregation 
is being loosened The - 
the Supreme Court, in ld of higher 
ducation (Sweatt v. Painter (339 U. S. 629); 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents (339 
U. S. 637)), are landmarks in this field. 
eeling of the people 


many « 


recent decisions of 


the f 
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There is @ spreading If 


expres ed in local determinati 





s 
» eliminate grade school 





em voluntary, t& 

d other forms of segregation. I need not 

into the details of the programs, as yet 
unrealized; or the progress in such matters 








the elimigation of segregation in inter 


state transportation, the striking down of 








ially restrictive covenants in the sale and 
use of land, and the protection of racial mi- 
norities against discrimination in collective 
bargaining arrangements. The point is that, 
in total, these programs represent a goal, the 
ual attainment of 1ich is being worked 





for by all thinking An 
w in sigl 





ricans, and which 
As accomplishments are 






chieved in reaching the goal, they will erad- 
te division and class consciousness, they 


will unify us in meeting hostile threats from 


oad, they will solidify our international 
itionships with the many nationalities 
nd races of the world. 

If Communist propaganda is a threat, our 
best auswer is this kind of actual demon- 








ration that democracy works, that democ- 


racy provides for its people security, equal- 
ity, and freedom. 

The American Bar Association has not been 
unmindful of the 
importance of afeguarding civil liberties. 
In 1938, upon recommendation of one of the 
reat presidents of the association, the late 
nk J. Hogan, there was created a special 
nittee on the Bill of Rights, which is 
now a standing committee, charged with 
the duty of investigating substantial viola- 
tions, actual or threatened, of the Bill of 
Rights, and of taking such steps as it may 
deem proper in defense of such rights in 

tances which might otherwise go un- 
defended. 

This was and is a large order. But such is 
the need. It requires constant attention, 
ind vigilance, and the willingness to risk 
discomfort when controversy arises The 
burden cannot be met by Government alone. 
This the association has recognized. It has 
recognized that the defense of civil liberties 
is the task of lawyers everywhere, with spe- 
cial responsibilities in the organized bar. 

May I therefore importune this great asso- 
ciation, adding the new note of urgency 
created by America’s position in the 
national community, to renew the vigoroi 
spirit that gave impetus to establi 
Bill of Rights committee, an 
the forward-looking | 
maintain the unity of our 
cult days ahead Tean 
country The voluntary te 
sturdy citizenry, nurtured by y p 
portunity and rights, will make it even 
greater. 





ecial significance and 














History of Optimist International and 
the Optimist Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1950 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


the following brief history of Optimist 
International and the Optimist Creed. 


y the principles 
taught by this worthy club, we would 
live in a world of justice and peace. The 


aforementioned follows: fo cid and 


youth throughout the world 
mist Club was f 
newcomer 
hands of the present 
club show that 


was formally or 
The Optimi 


> Optimist Club of Bu 
nized on April 1 
of Washingt 


iges the best that is in men of high calit 





organization 
and without 
the exact 
but the late | 


Buffalo clu 
n is not Knov 
retary, G S. Willian 
have been a m 


il grazing o\ 




















which are matc! 


philosophy of |! 
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spect for law; to promote patriotism and 
rk for international) accord and friend p 


ng all people. 






1courage the development 








Both the creed and obje app 
in the life of every right- 
when sincerely followed, e i 
inspiration are dynamic 
Optimist is a servic or i “ 
ls for the highest achievements It ch 





hrough the activities of its cons 


realization f its worthy objects 
ught about in the clubs’ respective 
munitie 
THE OPTIMIST CRE? 
Promise yourself— 
To be so strong that nothing n di ) 
ur peace of mind 
To talk health, happiness nd prosperity 


every person you meet 


To make all your friends feel that ther: 


To look at the sunny side of everyt 
1d make your optimism come true 
To think only of the best, to work 
the best, and to expect only the be 





To be just as enthusiastic a it 
s of others as you are about your 
I forget the mistakes of the past and 
t t ve 1¢ 
To wear a cheerful countenance at 1 tir 
1d give every livir reature you m«¢ 
I rive so much time to the impr m 
yourself that you have 1 time t - 
r her 
To be large for worry, t rt 
r t S y r fear 
pre it ] 
—Ch in D. Lar 





Tribute to Hon. Chan Gurney, of South 
Dakota, by Hon. Milton R. Young, of 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


= 
- 


HON. MILTON R. YOUN 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 



























































































































































his ¢ ° 
He 
é t t 
e of } 1 Da- 
I m i 
h On ! > 
( t 
l e to 
N h I N h 
Cua Gut Y 
re f 1 the h ) 
( ] pi |= 
rie t nm - 
N t é 
i lled the 
ice Commi { e 
di hl vas chalri l 
| ( 
I ‘ é 
I men e! 
( Fey [ 
I riatl 
reat 
( y Ir) 
I the finest proof of his attitude 
the intere his State was 
ut forth, f wit his defeat 
ry ele ehalf « the 
! ( f |} tate d particularly 
‘ the ( propriations to 
Vv nee dB ri £4 Reclama- 
transmission lil for REA cooperatives 
1 Dakota, both erst and west of the 
Rive 
CHAN GuRNEY and the people of South Da- 
f e proud » fine record he 
ved in the Senate of the United 
‘ t I am very fortunate to have been 


who has rendered such 
e to his State nd Nation 





Activities of National Association of 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


c 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement made 
by my colleague the junior Senator from 
Connecticut |[Mr. BENTON]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
BY HON. WILLIAM BENTON OF 

CONNECTICUT 


STATEMENT 


Mr. President, I have received the attached 
etter from the three Connecticut directors 
he National A ciation of Manufacturers. 
Iam wi icquainted with Mr. A. V. Bodine, 
president of the Bodine Corp., a most re- 
mark e independent busine manufac- 
t hine tools in my neighboring city 
Br rt I am sure that these three 
me! re representative of the great tradi- 
tions American industry, as represented 
by the | d of the NAM. It happens, how- 


ever, that I disagree with some sections of 
this letter, and I have hoped that I could 
meet v these three directors in my State 
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to « I views on the issues covered 
by t er ¥V them, prior to the ad- 
journm ent of I f in this 
} tah rtin thelr 
] I t I N w that C r 1s 
f 1 ijourn i my meeti! h been 
unhappily de ed, I ask permission to insert 
the letter | with the si restion to the 
Cc f l to the t rd and the 
m yershiy f the NAM, that the Cor ess 
re the t and my speeches on the 
floor before reaching any conclusion on the 
issue ro tell the truth, I am doubtful that 
Mr. Bodine ] two a wciates can have 
tudied the testimony and speeches I do 
not criticize them for this because I know 
the dependence of busy executives on their 
trad cla 1 staff I deny categorically 
ce in sections of this letter, and I further 
deny certain implications in it 
THE BODINE Corp 


Bridgeport, Conn., July 27, 1950. 

Hon. WILLIAM BENTON 

United State Senator, 

Wash 
Dear SENATOR BENTON: Our attention has 
been called to statements made by you on 
the floor of the Senate which we think gave 
an unfair and inaccurate picture of the 


D.C 


ngton, 





operations of the National Association of 
Manufacturers 

As directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and also residents of Con- 
necticut, we feel that it is our duty to 
bring the facts to your attention. 

In your Senate speech on May 11, 1950, you 
questioned the right of George E. Folk, 
adviser to the patents and research com- 


mittee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, to testify for the association be- 
fore a Senate committee in opposition to the 
President's Reorganization Plan No. 5. 

Mr. Folk contended that this plan would 
abolish the independence of the Patent 
Office and place it under the control of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Your complaint seems to us to narrow 
down to this 

1. That Mr. Folk had no right to testify 
for the association until each of the more 
than 15,000 members of the association 
had read and _ specifically approved his 
statement. 

2. That each of the more than 15,000 
members of the association, before pass- 
ing on the merits of Mr. Folk’s statement, 


should also have been familiarized with the 
arguments of opposition witnesses before the 
committee—some of whom appeared the 
same day that Mr. Folk testified. 

Now, Senator, you must know that such 
a procedure not only would be impossible, 
but also would be fraught with grave danger. 

It would mean that organizations of more 
than a very few members would be prevented 
from ever presenting their views on cur- 
rent legislation to congressional committees 
and Members of Congress. 

They would have no opportunity to point 
out the benefits of certain legislative pro- 
posals or the perils of others. They would 
have to accept whatever legislation Con- 
gress decreed—and Congress would have 
to act without the benefit of advice and in- 
formation from those most affected. Surely 
you will agree that this would be an intol- 
erable situation from the standpoint of the 
national welfare 

Your proposal also would result in a se- 
rious nt of the right of petition 
and the exercise of the right of freedom of 
speecn. 


] 
It is not nece 


abridgme 


ary to point out to you 
that congressional hearings, even on legis- 
lation of highest importance, are called with 
only a few days’ notice 

For example, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee met on a Monday and announced that 
hearings on the tax bill would start the 
Wednesday—and the hearings 
probably would have started a day earlier 
had Tuesday not been July 4. 
































































I re the congressional con 
Your Senate speech inc 1a 
felt : rieved because the more than 1 





members of the National Associatio1 f 
Manufacturers, before passing on Mr. F 
statement (assuming that this could h 
been done), had not been acquainted wi 
the arguments presented to the comn 


tee by Secretary Sawyer, Mr. Flemming 
Mr. Lawton 

But you yourself said that these three 1 
testified on the morning of the day that M 


Folk appeared. It would be interesting 


know how our more than 15,000 memt 
could have been acquainted with thi 
timony before they considered Mr. Fo 


testimony presented on the same day 


There is another obstacle to your jy 
posal Suppose an association witne 
testifying before a Senate committee 
you ask him a question. According to y 






contention, before he could answer he w 1 
have to poll all of the more than 15,000 
members of the association for their view- 
point 

This would be required for each questi 
you and other committee members asked 
If this procedure were followed a committ« 
would never complete its work 

Now, having demonstrated the impossi- 
bility of your proposals, we wish to m 
clear that Mr. Folk had every right to apps 
as a witness for the association. 

The position taken by Mr. Folk, that th: 
Patent Office should be an independent bu- 
reau, was evolved in years of considerati 
by the NAM patents and research commit- 
tee and by the NAM board of directors. 

The National Association of Manufacture 
formulates its policy positions through vari- 
ous committees and the board of directors. 

Each committee, such as the one on pat- 
ents and research, is composed of members 
selected primarily on the basis of their ex- 
pression of interest in a given subject, the 
geographical distribution, and the size of the 
businesses represented. We are enclosing a 
list of the members of the patents and re- 
search committee. You will notice that 
there are 125 members on this committee 
and that many small companies are repre- 
sented. Each member has one vote, regard- 
less of the size of his business. 

These members are experts in this particu- 
lar field and constitute a cross section of 
NAM membership. They consider what 
NAM’s position should be in regard to various 
proposals affecting patents and research. 
After the committee’s position is adopted it 
is presented to the board of directors. 

The board is composed of 157 members 
from 42 States. The members come from all 
branches of industry, from large, small, and 
medium-size companies. Each director has 
one vote, regardless of the size of his 
company. 

The board passes finally on recommenda- 
tions by the various committees. A commit- 
tee proposal can be approved, rejected, modi- 
fied, or held in abeyance. 

You will recognize that this method of pro- 
cedure is similar to that followed by Con- 
gress. Congressional committees act first on 
legislative proposals, followed by action by 
the Senate and the House. In the NAM the 
various committees act first, followed by ac- 
tion by the board of directors. Congress rep- 
resents the people; the NAM board of direc- 
tors represents the NAM membership. 

Needless to add, whenever an association 
Witness appears before a congressional com- 











mittee, he presents a viewpoint approved by 
ard of directors as the representative of 
4M members. 


This does not mean that every word of his 


the! 


timony has to be specifically approved by 
rd or the membershi But the view- 
he presents must have been appr 1. 


é s 
Mr. Folk’s testimony conformed with pre- 











j board action The actual text could 

have been submitted to every member 

ciation, because, as you will recall, 

hearings of Re rganization Plan No. 5 

re called suddenly. To have followed your 

proposal would have denied the a iation 
opportunity of pres 2 its view 


rings would have been compl 1 

ng ld have heard 

from its more than 15,000 members 
Actually, the testimony was submitted to 
; many committee members as wa ii 

within the time limitation. In additi 

many letters protesti the reorgat tion 
n were received from NAM mem! 

After Mr. Folk's testimony, the substance 


of his statement appeared in the NAM New 


before the association cou 


which is distributed to every member of 
NAM. If he had not presented the NAM 
viewpoint there would have been protests. 


» 


Not one has been received 

You also made the point in your speech 
that the association should approve the 
Hoover Government reorganization proposals 
in order to obtain economy in Government 
operations. We you that we are 
heartily in accord with the principles of the 
Hoover Commission proposals and are on 

rd to that effect. We also have been, 
and still are, one of the leading advocates 
of Government economy 

But what we opposed was that portion of 
Reorganization Plan No. 5 which transferred 
the Patent Office to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and abolished its independence. 
Three things should be borne in mind: 

1. The Hoover Commission made no spe- 
cific recommendation for revision of the 
Patent Office setup. Mr. Hoover was Sec- 
retary of Commerce for many years and was 
intimately acquainted with the operations 
of the Patent Office. 

2. Secretary of Commerce Sawyer promptly 
redelegated his new authority over the 
Patent Office back to the Commissioner of 
Patents. This is one of the strongest argu- 
ments against the proposal, because the Sec- 
retary of Commerce himself acknowledged 
by this action that the reorganization plan 
was undesirable. 

hat will heppen, though, if in the future 
a Secretary of Commerce is appointed who 
seeks to destroy the patent system which 
has contributed so much to the Nation's 
Under the reorganization plan 
he can seize the power to control the Patent 
Office which Secretary Sawyer has relin- 
quished. 

3. There was no showing whatsoever that 
any economy would result from the transfer. 
Secretary Sawyer by implication acknowl- 
edged this when he redelegated his au- 
thority. 

We regret that this letter is of such length 
but we wanted to give you a clear picture of 
NAM operations so that there will be no 
further misunderstanding. 

Since your original remarks were pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, we re- 
quest that you place this letter also in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that the readers 
of that publication will have accesss to the 
facts. 

Sincerely yours, 


assure 


greatness? 





A. V. BopINr, 
President, The Bodine Corp., 
Bridgeport, Conn 
L. A. DIBete, 
the Eastern Malleable 
Naugatuck, Conn, 
R,. E. Gay, 
President, the Bristol Brass Corp., 
Bristol, Conn. 


President, 
Iron Co., 
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Statement by William M. Boyle, Jr., Chair- 


man, Democratic National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that there be placed 


e wD .Y > + 
] [I the RECORD a State- 


in the Appendix o 

ment issued by Mr. William M. Boyle, Jr., 
chairman, Democratic National Com- 
mittee, dated September 12, 1950. I over- 
looked placing it in the Recorp some- 
time ago 

I will say to the distinguished minor- 
ity leader that it mentions the recent 
elections in the State of Maine. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
The way Maine goes, so goes the Nation. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will take a look at the state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Democratic candidates cut deeply into nor- 
mal Republican maforities in every one of 
the three congress districts 
governorship race in yesterday’s election in 
Maine. If the Democratic gains in Maine re- 
flect the attitude of the voters in the other 
States, we will make gains all over the coun- 
try in November. The total vote cast in the 
Maine election was higher than that in 1948, 
a presidential year, and w: 
a nonpresidential year since the record set in 
1938. 

In the election 
cratic vote was 
93,000 this yea 
fell off slightly 
Democratic gains in the 





and in the 





the highest for 


yf a governor the Demo- 
up from 76,544 2 years ago to 
while the Republican vote 


three congres- 
sional district cont were even more im- 
pressive. 

In the First District Mrs. Lucia M. Cormier, 
the Democratic candidate, received over 
41,000 votes compared to a Democratic vote 
of 31,528 in this district 2 years ago. TI 
Republican margin was cut to 7,000, com- 
pared to 22,000 in 1948; 12,600 in 1946; and 
2C,000 in 1944. The Democratic percent- 
age of the total vote in this district 
from 37.5 percent in 1948 to over 46 percent 
this year. 

In the Second District John J 
Democrat, 1 4 of 36,000 vote 
where the Democratic c: 
ceived 24,098. The Repu 
district by 26,006 1948 and 44,000 in 


increased 


Mfraol y 
NMAOneY, 


polled 





ndidate in 1948 re 





.icans Carried 





and by only 13,00¢ tes this year 

In the Third Distri the Democratic vote 
for John Keenan was over 22,000 votes, an 
increase of 6,000 1948, which cut the 
Republican majority to about 15,000. Thi 
district went Republican by 23,000 2 years 


ago, by 20,000 in 1946, and by 25,500 in 1944, 
The vote in the Demo > city of Lewis- 
ton wa particularly rratifvir Mr M 





loney received 10,758 votes, with the count 
still incomplete. This was the largest vote 
ever cast for any candidate for Congress of 
either party in the city of Lewiston 

These are in ive Democratic gains ir 


traditionally Republican State They re- 
flect what I have said all along is an over- 
whelming popular support for President Tru- 


man and for the policies that are being fol- 
lowed by this administration. I believe 
defection of many Republican 


indicates disapproval of the 


voters a 
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were made by Republican candidates in 
Maine to make political capital out of t! 
situation in Korea The record ff- ve 
vote in Maine indicates that the people 
alert to the vital importance of this y 
congressional elections As Den 
confidently hope for a record vote throug 
out the country in November 








The Battle Between the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturd wy Septe mber 23 (le gislat v da J 


of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Anpendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “Reserve-Treasury Fight Shifts 
to Bank Meeting in New York,” written 
by J. A. Livingston and published in the 
Washington Post of September 23, 1950 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

RESERVE-TREASURY FicuHt SHIFTS TO BANK 
MEETING IN NEw YORK 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

NEw \orK, September 19.—The American 
Bankers Association convention, scheduled 
¢ 
e 





r t! Waldorf-Astoria here next 
uldn’t have been better timed Secretary 


week, 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder is to be 1 
honored guest and receive a testimonial 
A. L. M. Wiggins, former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, president of the Bank of Harts- 
ville, Hartsville, S. C., and chairman of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, is to be the 
first speaker on the formal convention pro- 
gram Tuesday, September 26 

Will Wiggins take 
battle between the 
and the 


sides in the 
Federal Reserve Board 
Wiggins, as a banker a 


present 


Treasury? 


a businessman arries great weight am«¢ 
h own kind—bankers and businessm< 
Were he to open up, he might cause sur- 
prise. Most |} ker e partial to the idea 
of higier interest rate 1ort-term 
Treasury obligation If the interest rate 
goe up, as the Reserve Board argues it 
uld, the bankers will make more money 
( t r large holdings of Governme e- 
| i 
Wiggins is still an active functi 
the Tr ury. Even! ’ f t- 
ut com i , 


Snyder work out a tax program for nex 
refore, Wi n may d I elf 
m the conventional t ki t 

He might even let loose a blast at 
ral Reserve Board For the Tre 


till is unreconciled to the Reserv: roy 


The 
f 
view. 
IE 


that an increase in short-term n 





will help to control inflation by det« 
borrowin As a matter { fact 
Reserve announced a rise in its r 
rate from 1! nercen? ¢ 1 ners. ‘ } 
loans have increased at rccel 

The Treasury's case ist t Rese 
Board runs like th The Reserve B i 
seems willing to acce the idea of a 
percen interest rate ii : m G&G 
I t { ¥ A « i 
r Al t 113 
rat f ’ »} t 1 ; . ‘+ 2 Ner 
E t jou il i uch tiny increases can 
I any effe on € er bi € ne 
i kK su en W t ly a 
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of 1 é l And } 
¥ f r ‘ wh they'll t 
i f ( erci ns even 
I t ire nov 
‘ mort I iry argument con- 
t m ( iment bond r 
f a mit on how eff« 
t J poll ( be The Re- 
rea t in a free 
It « t raise t redis¢ t 
l 19 ere 
W ever need 
1} their erce t 
i the Fe | Re ‘ 
10se bon I 
t il i 
ent ti The |! f e is 
I i the « f car tl $257,- 
) 000 Government de ind the <¢ t 
! T ove 10,01 OOO a year. 
I } If j nterest adds 
in in car ng 
He operating 
ete t is of 1920 and 1929, not 
f 1950 when the United States debt 
n than half the total of all debt 
‘ ints 
The Federal Reserve, of course, has a ready 
reply Only about $55,000,000,000 of the 
I ited States debt outstanding is in short- 
term paper bills, certificates, or notes. 
He e a rise in the short-term rate of one- 
! f percent would add only $275,000,000, 
i terest charge And, if the short-term 
rate went up, there would be less induce- 
ment for the Treasury to refund maturing 
obligations with short-term paper. The sav- 
li would not be so great as it is now In 
iddition, the Government's financial posl- 
tion would be a lot stronger if a larger pro- 
portion the debt were held by long-term 
private investors instead of by the banks 
and, hence, constantly turning over in the 


market 
Conceivably, Wiggins might decide not to 
wash dirty linen in public. But the subject 


will haunt the smoke-filled rooms and cock- 
tail t wherever bankers foregather. For 
it's the hottest financial issue of the day. 

fference of opinion affects not only 


t cost of money but how credit will .be 
restricted rhe Treasury would resort, where 
I », to direct controls and maintain easy 
money But the Reserve is more inclined to 
ti he classical route, via higher interest 
i es. And so you have it: A perfect issue 
f bankers’ convention. 





Award of Nobel Peace Prize to Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, it is 


IN THI 


Saturday 


HUCUTaAaCY 


most atifying to note that the coveted 
Nobel peace prize has been awarded to 
the randson of an American Negro 
Slave The recipient is Dr. Ralph 


Bunche, who has made such a lasting 
contribution to friendly international 
relationships as a representative of the 
United States Government. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, an article ap- 
pearing in the Baltimore Sun of today, 
September 23, giving an interesting ac- 

cf this award, which 

( V d 


count of the details 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follow 
NoBEL PEACI 


Prize Gors To Dr. RALPH 


BuNCH AwWarD ANNOUNCED TO AMERICAN 
NEG WuHo Actep As UN MEDIATOR IN 
PALESTINE DISPUTE 

Os.o, September 2.—Dr Iph Bunche, 





ri ison of an American Negro slave and 
United Nations mediator who brought an 
end to conflict in the Holy Land, has been 
awarded the Nobel peace prize for 1950 

As far as is known here, Dr. Bunche is the 
first Ne » ever to be awarded a Nobel prize 
in any field. Certainly he is the first of his 
race to receive the peace prize. It will be 
presented to him December 10 

Announcement of the award was made to- 
night by the Norwegian Nobel Committee, 
which never gives the reason for its choice. 
The prize this year amounts to 164,303 kroner 
(about $23,000). 

NOW WITH UN UNIT 

At Lake Success, N. Y., Dr. Bunche said he 
had received the news “with deep humility.” 
He was busy at work as principal director in 
the trusteeship division of the United 
Nations 

“I, more than anyone, recognize the extent 
to which my peace efforts in the Near East 
flowed from the strength of the United Na- 
tions,” he said 

Dr. Bunche, who succeeded Count Folke 
Bernadotte, of Sweden, as the United Na- 
tions mediator in Palestine, after Bernadotte 
was assassinated in 1948, effected an armis- 
tice that ended the bitter clash between 
Jews and Arabs and threatened the entire 
Middle East soon after World War II. 

He paid tribute to his predecessor for lay- 
ing the essential foundations of the Palestine 
agreements, calling Bernadotte “the great and 
courageous man who gave his life in the 
determined effort to bring peace to Pales- 
tine.” 

“At this moment I cannot forget that 
Count Bernadotte and 10 other members of 
our team gave their lives in the effort to 
restore peace to Palestine,’’ Dr. Bunche said. 

Dr. Bunche risked his own life in the days 
that followed his succession to Bernadotte’s 
post 


TWENTY-EIGHT PERSONS WERE NOMINATED 


Six organizations and 28 persons were nom- 
inated for the peace prize last February. 
Among the individuals were President Tru- 
man, Gen. George C. Marshall, Winston 
Churchill, India’s Premier Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, founder 
of the Pan-European movement, and Dr. 
Herbert Evatt, Australian statesman. 

Dr. Bunche is the eleventh American to 
win the peace prize. The first was Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, who received the 
1906 award. Others were Elihu Root, Wood- 
row Wilson, Charles G. Dawes, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Jane Ad- 
dams, Cordell Hull, John R. Mott, and Emily 
G. Balch. 

The annual prizes are awarded from a trust 
established by the will of Alfred Nobel, Swe- 
dish inventor of dynamite, who died in 1896. 
The awards are made to those judged to 
have served humanity best during the last 
year in medicine, chemistry, physics, litera- 
ture, and the effort for peace. 


FOR PROMOTING BROTHERHOOD 


Swedish institutions make all the awards 
except that for peace, which is made by a 
committee of five persons elected by the Nor- 
wegian Parliament. 

For the peace prize, candidates may be 
proposed by parliaments and governments 
all over the world and by certain institu- 
tions and individuals, 

The will of Dr. Nobel, who bequeathed $9,- 
000,000, the interest from which provides 
the prizes, stipulates the peace prize should 
be awarded to the candidate “who has worked 











most or best for promoting brotherh 
among people, and for abolition or reduction 
of the standing armies, and for the est 


lishment and spread of peace congresses 
BUNCHE BORN IN DETROIT 

Dr. Bunche, who is 46 years old, is a n 
of Detroit. He went tothe University of ¢ 
fornia in Los Angeles on an athletic scholar- 
ship. He played baseball, footbail 
basketball, and betwevon classes worked 
janitor 

He won Phi Beta Kappa honors upon grad- 
uation in 1927 and then went to Harvar 
where he won his master’s degree in 1928 
and his doctorate in 1934. He was married 
in 1930 and has three children. 

Dr. Bunche joined the State Department 
in 1944 and was loaned to the United Na- 
tions 2 years later. The following year he 
resigned from the State Department to de- 
vote his entire time to the United Nations, 


REFUSED POST IN WASHINGTON 


After bringing peace to Palestine, Dr 
Bunche was the recipient of many honors, 
President Truman offered him an appoint- 
ment as Assistant Secretary of State, one of 
the highest official posts ever offered to a 
Negro. 

He declined to accept the position and 
there were reports his feeling about racial 
segregation in Washington was a factor in 
his decision. 





Natchez, On the Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, 
Natchez, Miss., has, perhaps, the most 
interesting history of any city in the 
United States. Once a nearly perfect 
example of the ante bellum South, Nat- 
chez today is a picture of contrast. Pre- 
Civil War homes still remain among busy 
industries and flowing oil wells. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an article appearing in the 
Natchez Times, edited by Hon. J. B. 
Snider, which compares the old Natchez 
to the new. The article from the Times 
follows: 

NATCHEZ, ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


Natchez owes its name to a tribe of sun- 
worshiping Indians, the original inhabitants 
of the area. The history of this city—third 
oldest in the South and oldest in the Missis- 
sippi Valley—stretches back over more than 
two centuries to 1662 when the French under 
LaSalle first visited the Natchez Indians. In 
1700 Iberville and Bienville, the explorers, se- 
lected this commanding, 200-foot bluff as the 
site for a fort completed in 1716. Called 
Rosalie after the Dutchess of Pontchartrain, 
this fort was the seed of modern Natchez. 

Held successively by France, Great Britain, 
Spain and the United States, Natchez grew 
steadily in importance. The city was the first 
capital of the Mississippi Territory and for 
many years the history of the Southwest cen- 
tered here. Thriving on cotton, Natchez 
once boasted of having more millionaires 
than any other city in the Nation. But in 
the years just after the Civil War, prosperity, 
like the mighty river at her feet, seemed to 
roll on by Natchez. 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


Natchez in her golden era never matched 
the surging activity that is taking place now. 
Oil and gas flows within sight of splendid o:d 
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We are in serious danger of f ing the 
real culprits, enemies of our Nation, under- 
ind Fr 1 there they will not register. 
\ bul a fifth column now to de- 
We alone will be guilty when the 
ay is (please, Gi never), 
I face realities Let's be rational. 
i mob rule. Let’s re- 
i ur lace in the sun as the greatest 
ition on earth Let’s not run over each 
in 1) effort to shout loudest “I am 

he d 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL 


WILLIAMS 


I 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 


Friday, September 22, 1950 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following excel'ent editorial 
uu *? 


n by Mr. J. O. Emmerich and ap- 
pearing in the McComb (Miss.) Enter- 
| e-Journal on September 18, 1950: 





Do You CONFORM TO THESE PRINCIPLES? 
Not so very long ago a man from the East 
this editor about the States’ rights 
He seomed skeptical He had 
rea lot of propaganda that had him con- 
fused So we commenced asking him some 
! questior His answers were about the 
f we ourselves would have given had 

been asked the same questions 

We said, “You are a States’ righter even 


1 do not know it Then we out- 
t we considered these basic political 


Perl V 


u may be a States’ righter and 

not know it The following principles which 
e | ic in States’ rights thinking are pre- 
for your consideration. Read them 


carefully and weigh each thought as you 
righter not only professes but 
basic American principles 
our priceless heritage of freedom: 
1 I believe in the United States of 

greatest Nation of free men 
on earth, where the poorest is 
richer than the richest of all other lands 
tunity still exists for those who 

to work and provide for them- 


CLs m tnese 


I believe in the tenth amendment to 


t ( tution of the United States: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
erved to the States respectively, 
or to the peopie 

I believe in the right of each State to 
) its own internal affairs without dicta- 

tion or interierence from outsiders. 

4. “I believe in local self-government 
opposed to the concentration of all govern- 
! tal power in Washington. 

5. “I believe in individual freedom as op- 
posed to a welfare state of a superplanned 


economy for every individual 

6. “I believe in my right to worship as I 
please, work fur whom I please, employ whom 
I please, determine my own present and 
future without the meddling of bureaucrats 
who want to plan my every thought and 
movement for me, 

7. “I believe it my duty to help Keep 
America and Americans free and untied by 


selfish and power-mad politicians and bu- 


reaucr who dream of the superstate. 

8. “I believe the best way to keep America 
free is to preserve and maintain the rights 
c 4 \ ‘ and of the citizens 
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thereof to determine their own internal af- 
fairs as they see fit.” 


Don’t be led to believe that the States’ 


rights organization and those who espouse 
the principal outlined here hope to create a 
ne party. This is far from the basic 
th ht in mind. A new party would have 
hard edding under almost any circum- 
But the organization d ‘lieve 
there is room for much educational 
work to be done. The States’ rights move- 
ment is educa nal in its basic conception. 
The last Presidential fight was not to create 
1 new party but to offer a protest to what 
V happening in our own party. ‘either 
Republicans nor Democrats were given com- 
fort by those who sought to uphold the basic 
princi Both parties abandoned princi- 
ples for expedience Thus the protest was 
I le 
Do you believe in the principles outlined 
above? If so you are more of a States’ righter 


than you really know. 





No Job for Amateurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 
Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the September 
15 issue of the Christian Science Monitor 


offers sane comment on a subject which 
has produced too much hysterical think- 


ing and action. Effective control cf 
Communists and communism in this 
country cannot be brought about 


through the type of hysteria which pro- 
duced—and influenced such an over- 
whelming number of national legislators 
to vote for—the Wood-McCarran bill. 
I commend the Monitor editorial to the 
attention of my colleacues. It follows: 


No Jop FoR AMATEURS 


We world stake a good deal on an assertion 
that everybody in the United States, from 
archconservatives in both major parties clear 
through the ranks of the Socialists would 
heartily support legislation which would 
thoroughly dispose of the actual menace in 
domestic communism, 

The Kilgore portion of what has come to 
be known as the McCarran bill aims at the 
core of the danger. In event of declaration 
of war, or imminent invasion, foreign-in- 
spired insurrection, or other circumstance 
declared a national emergency by Congress 
and the President, it would empower the 
Government to round up and intern all for- 
eign agents, saboteurs, spies, and members 
of the Communist party. It also would pro- 
tect and facilitate the individual's right to 
judicial review. 

The trouble is, Congress seems likely either 
to drop te Kilgore sections or to lump them 
with provisions which threaten not only to 
smother freedom of opinion and to harm 
many sincere and loyal people, but also actu- 
ally to hamper apprehension of the real sub- 
versives. And the President will have no 
choice but to sign or veto in toto what comes 
to him. 

This newspaper already has pointed out 
how tne arbitrary power to declare any group 
subversive .nd compel it to label everything 
it says or prints “Communist Front” could 
be turned to choke off any reform at the 
moment unpopular or misunderstood. 

Of mo.e immediate concern is the prospect 
of swamping the FBI with the task of seeing 












to it that every one of some 60,000 C 
munists registers, and that the roster 
every alleged “front” organization is c 
plete and correct. The dangerous spies 
saboteurs won't register. In fact, not r 
take the risk of tying up with suspect 
ganization The few that have would 
round while the FBI ferrets out p 
c2l ideologists whose attempts to pers 
Americans already have failed dismally. 

As we have remarked before: We don't |! 
rats around the national farmstead. B 
we are chary of amateur exterminat 
who propose a little poison for the g 
w.ter supply—especially when even 
wouldn’t get many rats. 


under 





The Infamous Katyn Forest Massacre of 
Polish Army Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the name 
“Katyn” evokes horror in the mind of 
every décent citizen of the world. Why? 
Because it was in Katyn Wood, near 
Smolensk, Russia, that there was found 
the graves of several thousand heroi 
Polish Army officers murdered by Com- 
munist Russia. These officers had been 
taken prisoners by the Red Army follow- 
ing the diabolic Soviet attack on Poland 
in September, 1939. That attack was in 
accordance with the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
agreement to divide that free and in- 
dependent nation—Catholic Poland. 

The horrible story of the Katyn mas- 
sacre, though long suppressed, has once 
more emerged before the eyes and in the 
conscience of mankind. The dreadful 
murder of these heroic Polish soldiers 
will never be forgotten by the civilized 
inhabitants of mankind. 

WHY DID DEMOCRATS SUPPRESS REPORT? 


One of the most shocking aspects of 
the Katyn massacre was that a report 
on the massacre by a United States Army 
officer was suppressed for seven long 
years. I repeat—the United States re- 
port was suppressed for 7 years. Now 
it turns out that the original copy of that 
report somehow became “misplaced or 
lost.” That is just one coincidence after 
another. 

Friends of Poland have a right to ask 
why this report was so long suppressed. 
They have a right to ask how come it 
became “misplaced or lost.’’ Friends of 
Poland know that it was the present 
Democratic administration whose dip- 
lomats negotiated the infamous Yalta 
agreement. That secret treaty divided 
and partitioned Poland, turned over its 
most valuable lands to the godless Reds. 
What a vicious stab in the back. 

The whole handling of the news of the 
Katyn massacre is enough to arouse the 
conscience of every American, just as the 
horrible deed itself that occurred in that 
forest is a blot on the ~ecord of civiliza- 
tion. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
ere ordered to ve printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 
From the New York Times of 
1950] 
UNITED STATES AIDE BLAMES SOVIET ON Ka- 
TYN—SUPPRESSED REPORT BY OFFICER SAYS 
RUSSIANS MURDERED THOUSANDS OF POLES 





WASHINGTON, September 18.—A report by 





United States Army officer who the 
fr openel graves of several isand 
P officers in Katyn Forest, near Smo- 





and reached the conclusion that the 
mass murder was committed by Russians, 

s released by the Department of Defense 
today after having suppressed for 7 
years 
1e Officer was Lt. Col. John H. Van Vilet, 
Jr., now serving in the Army’s Far East com- 
mand. He was a prisoner of war of the Ger- 
mans ir 19438, and was taken to the scene 

f the atrocity to be an Allied witness, pre- 
sumably for German propaganda purposes. 

Realizing the international implications 
of the German action, Colonel Van Vliet re- 
fused to go from his prison camp, near Ro- 
tenburg, Germany, to Smolensk except under 
duress, and he refused to express to the Ger- 
mans any opinion as to the probable guilt 
for the crime. So far as he knew, the Ger- 
man propaganda authorities never made any 
use of his visit to the scene. 

Capt. Donald Stewart, of the field artillery, 
a Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson, a South Af- 
rican signals officer, and Capt. Stanley S. B. 
Gilder, a British medical officer, were sent 
from prison camps on the same mission, like- 
wise under duress, the report said. A state- 
ment by Captain Gilder was also released 
today. It confirmed Colonel Van Vliet’s ac- 
count cf the forced journey they made to 
Smolensk, but indicated no conclusion as to 
guilt. 

Colonel Van Vliet was finally liberated and 
reached United States lines on May 5, 1945. 
Through the intervention of Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, now Army Chief of Staff and then 
commanding the Seventh Corps, he was sent 
back to Washington to report on this mat- 
ter to Maj. Gen. Clayton Bissell, then Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G-2 (Intelligence), War 
Department General Staff. 

As a result of his interview with General 
Bissell, he was instructed to dictate a full 
account of his experience. He was then 
ordered by General Bissell to say nothing fur- 
ther about the matter to anyone, and he 
obeyed these orders until last April 26. At 
that time, Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, Army 
Chief of Information, asked him for a new 
statement, the original deposited with Gen- 
eral Bissell having become misplaced or lost, 

“T believe that the Russians did it,” to- 
day's statement said. “The rest of the group 
that visited th 
believed the Russi 

It had the f 
Van Vliet’s frame of 
the inspection trip 

“At vhe beginning 


licity concerning 
+) 


been 








1e site stated to me that they 
ns did it. 
say about Colonel 
mind at the time of 


ollowing to 
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il t Sovie n es et 
Gove ment f - et free Accord- 
1 y, on Au 12, 194 e Presidiur f 
the Supreme (¢ Soviet Union 
issued a decree d the Poles 
be n to ther at er enter of 


Soon, however, officers from the army c¢ 








mand noticed that many ficers personall 
known to them, and whom they Knew had 
been taken into et captivity in 1939, 
failed to report. When asKed to give infor- 
mation on the whereabout f the missing 
Poles, the Soviet liaison officers answered 
that they were unable t i and men- 
tioned in a general way that a great number 





of the Polish } ne! f war were set free in 
Poland in 1940. Since the Poli 


1 authorities 


knew, from letters received from the fami- 
lies of the missing officer r to the open- 


ing of German-Soviet hostilities, that they 
had never returned to Poland, instructions 
were given to the P underground to 
find out whether they had not been det: 
in German prisoner-of-war or concentration 
camps. At the me time a bureau for the 


investigation of this matter was formed by 








the command f the Polish Army in the 
Soviet Union. Major, then Captain, Joseph 
Czapski was appointed its chief 
REPORT PUBLISHED RECENTLY 
This bureau, both during and after the 


war, collected all the available material on 
this question and published recently a re- 
port in book form r which General Anders 
wrote the foreword It has appeared in 
Polish under the title Zbrodnia Katynska w 
Swietle Dokumentow, published by Gryf Pub- 
lications Ltd., 56-61, Hatton Gardens, London 
E. C. 1, at 12/16 This book,” writes Gen- 
eral Anders, “is the product of several years’ 
hard work, carried out most carefully by 
many men under one editor. It contains 
new and authentic evidence, published for 
the first time, collected by 
for obvious reasons (if their families are in 
Soviet-controlled lands) cannot in many 
cases be disclosed The aim of the book is 
to reveal the truth about a case which has 
been until now purposely kept dark and un- 
solved in the eyes of the w 
ion.” 

On September 
of the Soviet Ar 





men whose names 








rid’s public opin- 


lal organ 


affirmed 





17, 1940, the offi 


that during the fighting which took place 
after September 17, 1939, about 10,000 Polish 
Officers were taken prisoners by the Soviet 

After General Anders w released from a 


f 

s 
Moscow prison in July 1941, he was inf 
by Lieutenant Colonels Berling and Di 





ski that about 15 0 Poli pri 1er pre- 
dominantly officers but including also a num- 
ber of police and frontier guard NCO’s, 
were detained in three big cam in Soviet 
territury, namely, Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 


Ostaskow Lieutenant Colonel 


became comma er s P nh ¢ i 

which the Soviet authoriti formed after 
breaking off di tic relat with the 
Polish Government on April 2 1943 nd 
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holy communion in the form of ordinary 
bread The night, the darkness, the 
back und of the Orthodox church, all 
ed a queer and impressive touch to the 
nt Latin service. Very soon the camp 
therities heard of these services and some 
the priests were punished by solitary 
t ent in the so-called ‘carcer This 
! I difference, and real religious feeling 
t anding all the efforts of the 
< | the priests removed in December 
} f I ither Kantak, who is nov in 
M I was heard f again He 
i | to the fact that he 

Danzig The others disappeared 
race Father Ziolkowski, cCon- 

id¢ d by the authorities as an ordinary 

r, carried out his ecclesiastical dutit 

till the liquidation of the Kozie 

4 

Ihe prisoner were very carefully examined 

! e NKVD hey were questioned indi- 


frequently for many hours, and had 
ve extremely detailed accounts ol their 

liv and of their views, and fill endle 
form Each prisoner was photographed 
from various angles and the reprocuctions 
were kept in his dossier. In Kozielsk, Gen- 
eral Zaroubin was in charge of these investi- 

1On 

At i? beginning of April 1940 a simul- 
taneous, carefully prepared liquidation of 


camps started and, by early May 


e camps no longer existed. State- 





ments published in the book describe in de- 
tail how the prisoners were gradually re- 
! ved in parties numbering from 1 to 300 
In the case of Kozielsk a telephone cell from 
M Vv, usually about 10 a. m., gave the 
orders for a transport on a given day, enu- 
! ! the prisoners by name. The re- 
ceipt of such a call took a long time, and 
frequently the prisoners were able to hear 
the names as the recipient repeated them 


metimes names were read out of 
ped cards dated in Moscow. 
LITTLE KNOWN ABOUT PRISONERS 
rhe first party left Kozielsk on April 6, 
194 believing that they were to go to dis- 


yuting centers from which they would be 


set free. The last three ransports left 
Kozielsk on May 10, 11, and 12. Two trans- 
port totaling about 200 prisoners, one on 


April 16 and the other on May 12, reached 





the camp of Palishchev-Bor The fate of the 
remaining 4,250 officers remained unknown 
till their bodies were identified in the mass 
grave. of Katyn Wood 3 years lat 

The only fact known before wes that the 
transports from Kocielsk were unloaded at a 
toatl . 


n situated s 


Nothing 


me miles west of Smolensk. 


was heard either about the 10,000 


prisoners from Starobielsk and OstashkKov, 
ex t for about 200 of them who also reached 
Palishchev-Bor. Thus, about 14,500 Polish 
prisoners of war, including about 8,000 offi- 
cers, vanished. Three percent of them re- 
mained alive Information collected later 
shows that the prisoners from Starobielsk 
were murdered near Charkov, but their 
graves were not discovered. According to 


me statements the prisoners from Ostash- 


k were drowned in the White Sea. 

While the above information was being 
collected, the Polish Government and the 
High Command of the Polish Army continu- 
ally inquired from the Scviet authorities 
about the 8,000 missing officers. These repre- 
sentations became more insistent, particu- 


l after the Polish Underground reported 
that the missing officers were neither back at 
home nor in the German camps. When vis- 
iting Premier Stalin in Moscow in December 


1941, General Sikorski, the Polish Prime 
Minister, again requested the release of all 
Polish prisoners and gave him a list of miss- 
ing lish officers, compiled by their former 


ners, and containing 3,845 names, 
sured Sikorski that all Polish cit- 
been set free and suggested that 
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perhaps those missing escaped to Manchuria, 
although flight through the entire territory 


of the Soviet Union could obviously never 
have taken place. 
On March 18, 1942, General Anders deliv- 


ered to Stalin an additional list of 800 other 
In reply to all verbal and 

ten requests concerning the missing pris- 
oners, the Soviet authorities firmly main- 
tained that all prisoners had been set free, 
Officers first of all, and that the fate of those 
missing was unknown to them. When, on 
July 8, 1942, the Polish chargé d'affaires, So- 
kolnicki, asked M. Vishinsky for a list of 
those set free, drawing his attention to the 
fact that detailed lists of prisoners of war 
in camps were made by the Soviet authori- 
Vishinsky declared that he had no such 


missing officers. 


tles 
lists. 

The silence about the missing officers was 
suddenly broken on April 13, 1943, when the 

3erlin radio announced that the German 
authorities discovered in Kosogory, in the 
Katyn Wood, a mass grave containing the 
bodies of about 3,000 Polish officers, among 
them the body of General Smorawinski. In 
the following German communiqueés it was 
announced that another grave containing 
1,500 bodies were discovered and that med- 
ical and investigation committees, as well as 
foreign journalists, had already arrived in 
Katyn. Two days later, on April 15, the Mos- 
cow radio retaliated by stating that these 
officers fell into German hands in the sum- 
mer of 1941, and were murdered by them. 
Thus the Soviet authorities were immediately 
ready to give precise information about the 
missing prisoners, whilst up till the German 
announcement, all of them, including Pre- 
mier Stalin, M. Molotov, M. Vishinsky, Gen- 
eral Panfiloff, and General Rajchman, con- 
tinually stated that nothing was known 
about the fate of these people. 

In addition to this, the fact that all pris- 
oners without exception were ruthlessly 
evacuated by the NKVD before the advanc- 
ing German Army overran Soviet territory, 
contradicts the Soviet aliegations that the 
Polish officers in question might have fallen 
into German hands. Eyewitnesses’ terrify- 
ing accounts of how this was done, how pris- 
oners who could not be evacuated were killed 
or burned alive and how those unable to 
walk fast enough were shot out of hand by 
the Soviet guards, form a separate chapter 
of the book under review. Similar accounts 
are to be found in Victor Kravchenko’s I 
Chose Freedom. 

On April 17, the Polish Government an- 
nounced that it had instructed its repre- 
sentatives in Switzerland to request the In- 
ternational Red Cross in Geneva to send a 
delegation to investigate the true state of 
affairs on the spot At the same time they 
made it clear that the Germans, being them- 
selves guilty of innumerable atrocities 
against the Polish people, had no right to 
set themselves up in this affair as defenders 
of international justice. On the same day, 
the Polish Minister of National Defense is- 
sued a communique in which he disclosed the 
Polish Government's information about the 
missing officers and explained that, in view 
of the above facts and of national anxiety 
over the fate of those missing, the newly dis- 
covered mass grave should be investigated by 
a competent international body. On April 
25, the Soviet Union, instead of agreeing to 
the requested investigation as was expected, 
broke off diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government. The International Red Cross 
then declined to carry out investigations on 
the ground that it could only act at the re- 
quest of all parties concerned. 

The book contains the official collection 
of documents published by the Germans; 
the official Soviet communique; the report 
of the International Medical Commission and 
that of Dr. M. Wodzinski; and numerous wit- 
nesses’ accounts of what was found in the 





mass graves. Dr. Wodzinski, who before 
war was one of the official! Polish patho 
went to Katyn as early as April 29, 
worked there till June 3, 1943, perso 


supervising all the excavations. He gave 
following verdict. 
Four thousand one hundred and f 


three corpses, buried in layers, main]; 
downward, were found in eight grav 
Katyn Wood. After careful examinati 
their uniforms, personal documents, id 
fication cards of various sorts, certificate 
vaccination issued at Kozielsk camp, dia 
notes, correspondence and photographs, t 
were positively identified as the Polish 
ficers from Kozielsk camp. They were 
murdered in precisely the same manner 
a sh in the back of the head, the h 
coming out at the top of the forehe: 
number of bodies wearing either old § 
military uniforms or clothing typical of 
country, were found in other graves nea 
Examination showed that these corps¢ 
been buried between 5 to 15 years pri 
he massacre of the Polish officers, lead 
to the conclusion that that wood had alré 
been used for similar executions for a ps 
of years. This was also confirmed by 
local inhabitants. Judging by the la 
amount of cartridge cases and bullets f 
in and around the graves, it must be c 
cluded that the executions took place besi 
or even inside, previously prepared pits. 

No traces of any struggle were found 
it can therefore be assumed that the vict 
were rendered powerless before being ex 
cuted. In about 20 percent of the cases, t 
hands of the victims were tied with a r 
behind their backs. The execution of th 
found in the first seven graves took plac¢ 
the end of March and during April 1940. A 
dated personal notes, diaries or corres} 
ence found on these bodies stopped abrupt 
then. Soviet papers, mostly in Polish a: 
published at Kiev, which were found on t 
victims, were also of the same period. 17 
winter outfits of the victims also point to t 
fact that they were killed before the wa 
season. In the case of grave No. 3, wh 
the bodies were wearing summer unifor: 
and the papers found on them were often 
dated in early May, Dr. Wodzinski estimated 
that the executions took place in the fir 
half of May 1940. 

The murder of thousands of Polish office: 
in Katyn Wood is a fact that has been rec- 
ognized by all the commissions, even includ- 
ing the official Soviet Commission which car- 
ried out investigations, and by numer 
people who visited the mass graves. How- 
ever, contrary to all evidence collected by 
those who had been on the spot during tl! 
exhumations in the spring of 1943, the Soviet 
Commission, composed solely of Soviet citi- 
zens, tried to prove that the Poles had been 
murdered by the Germans between Septem- 
ber and December 1941. The date of the 
murder is, of course, of paramount impor- 
tance in the case. Katyn lies in Soviet terri- 
tory and an organized mass execution could 
not possibly have been carried out by the 
Germans in the spring of 1940, a year before 
Hitler invaded the Soviet Union. 

The book also provides very detailed anc 
complete evidence to the effect that the 
Katyn executions took place in April and 
May, 1940. It points to the fact that the 
Poles had been killed in the same manner 
as Soviet citizens whose bodies had been 
found in graves nearby and who had been 
shot between the years 1928-38, at a time 
when only Soviet authorities could have car- 
ried out executions in Katyn. It includes 
accounts of eyewitnesses who testified to 
the effect that the Poles had been executed 
by the NKVD, and demonstrates the dis- 
crepancies and contradictions in the Soviet 
statements on the subject of the missing 
Officers. 

In spite of the fact that the mass murder 
in Katyn Wood is one of the most notorious 
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Welfare Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1950 

Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert the following speech which I gave 
at the National Democratic Conference 


Saturday, September 23, 


Mr. BIEMILLER. 
leave 





and plainly about 








t President’s he n pr ram be ise 
that’s the kind of program it i Nothing 
( t or com} lex or te l cal it ed 
I 1 clear, forthright ram designed 

meet a real need a1 tl ‘ I I n why 
V ! discu it in t term 
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1. Federal aid to medical « cation 
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he rk 
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7 is the controver 1 national health 
insurance tem ofte df ely d € 
: ialized medicine” by people who do or 

uld Know it is nothing of the kind. 

I'll outline the detai f this simple in- 
urance system in a minute, but first I want 


to make clear the ¢« 
tween nat 


normous difference be- 
ional health insurance and social- 
ized medicine. 

We don’t plan to take over any hospitals, 
rs to any doctors, 
propose changes in the way 
rican medicine—the finest in the world— 


practiced. That would be socialized 
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is attempting to 
1 the face of proof from the medical 
the AMA lobbyists claim to be pro- 
It's a farce, the same kind of farce 

the AMA anytime its monopolistic 
rip has been threatened in the last 25 years. 
I think that’s enough 
the only real opposition to the President's 
I hope that 
AMA line 
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game, the AMA has attempted to palm off 
as ligitimate argument 

As I said earlier, this country has the most 
advanced medical knowledge and facilities 
in the world. We must and will put them 
within the reach of every American citi- 
zen with the President’s health program. 
Thank you. 





Newspaper Comment Regarding Hon. 
Alexander Wiley’s Record in Public 
Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE CF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared regarding reactions which I have 
received from the press of Wisconsin and 
the Nation. I ask unanimous consent 
that this statement and a series of ap- 
pended newspaper quotations be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

There being no objection, 
ment was ordered to be prin 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 


e state- 
‘d in the 


Mr. President, during my 12 years in public 
office I have tried to keep the closest con- 
tact with the newspapers of my State and 
with editorial comments throughout the 
Nation. I have always felt that the press 
is one of cur foremost guardians of the 
public welfare. We of Wisconsin are proud 
of our papers. 


I WELCOME EDITORIAL VIEWS PRO AND CON 


Like all men in public life, there have 
been times when I have disagreed with some 
particular newspapers. Yes, there have been 
times when I nave come in for my share of 
being on the receiving end of constructive 
criticisms. However, I welcome such con- 
structive comments. I feel that no man in 
public life should be immune to the frank 
and open comments of the free press of our 
ecuntr™. 

Everyone of us benefits from advice from 
outside observers. No man is so all-wise that 
he can be right all the time. No man can 
find universal agreement of all his policies 
all the time. 


APPRECIATION OF FINE EDITORIAL SUPPORT 


I em, however, tremendously grateful for 
the fact that throughout my years as United 
States Senator I have received literally hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of very gracious edi- 
torial comments from the daily and weekly 
newspapers and magazines cf Wisconsin and 
the Nation. I am humbly appreciative for 
their editorial support. 

I am not taking any bows or asking for 
any pats on the back, but I am merely stat- 
ing the facts. 

There are those in the ranks of my oppo- 
sition who have tried to defame my record, 
who have tried to distort criticisms of me. 
Boys will be boys, smear artists will be smear 
artists. 

But for the sake of the record, I am pre- 
senting below some of the selected quota- 
tions which have appeared down through 
the years in the newspapers of Wisconsin 
commending my efforts in Washington. 

I think that these comments will show 
that by and large I have had the support of 






the press, because they recognize that I 
been on the job 7 days a we 
weeks a year, trying to do a genuine 
honest job for the people of our St 
peace, for prosperity 
for fair treatment of all groups 
EDITORIALS SPEAK FOR THE 


100 percent of the time. 
rely try as I have tried 
if the time as possible 


newspaper. 
scientious public service. 
therefore 
letting th 
I am presenting 
few of the hundrex 


hundreds gracious column 


hope that my readers, 
e comments, will feel more strong], 
yefore on the wisdom of voting 


lican Tuesday, November 7, 1950. 





ING SENATOR 
NEWSPAPER COMMENTS 
{From the Palmyra 


THERN WISCONSIN WEEKLY Sums U! 





or from Chippewa Falls, ju 
of service to the 
presently a candidate 
to the United States Senate 
ticket he knows, the Republican ti 
who works 
safeguarding 
prime industry for all of his 12 years, 
well known for his strict policy of n 
the interests of his constituents his first « 
sideration; be they widow, orphan, farn 
or smail-business man, or veteran, he can 
relied upon to do the things asked of 

Throughout the entire State one can h 
hundreds of instances of poor and rich : 
who, perplexed over some personal prob! 
have written treir senior Senator for aid, 
at all times his help was forthcoming 

He has in his 12 years demonstrated the 
iat he is a man who can be relied uy 
to do all in his power to preserve the Ameri 
can way of life, ready at all times to battl 
the left-wing labor leaders who are even n 
as in 1944, spreading their gospel of hate i: 
an effort to unseat him. 
lars are being spent in Wisconsin to do t 
bidding of the administration, “Beat W: 

But the honest workers, farmers, prof 
men, doctors, lawyers, bakers, 
cers, Mr. Average Citizen wasn’t fooled th 
and won’t be now. 

Senator WILEy has always maintained that 
America should have a Cabinet Departmen 
He can be depended upon to fizht 
for an adequate approach to our world prob- 
kind of man 
needs in his high office to safeguard Americ: 
another war—a world war III—bloodier 
all other wars combined. 
and America 


constituents; 








Thousands of d 


for Peace. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin 
like WiLey in office. Men who have the in- 
terest of the common man at heart and who 
are willing to go to bat for them. 
he is endowed with the courage of his own 
and complete 


We know 


convictions, 
knowledge of that for which he speaks. 
Senator WILry has always been the cham- 
pion in the Senate of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and other causes dear to the Midwest. 
Senator WILEY can be depended upon to 
support the principles of promotion of the 
system of private enterprise, of conserva- 
tion of resources, of equitable taxes, effective 


and with 
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he mothered his rit on tv p 
et In 1944 he trium 


itic nominee by about 100,000 votes, 


yned over tne 


Was no mean margin in a Democratic 
ential yea 

r WILEY, in fact, i s strong, in our 

ire the Republican Part id its 

phy ¢ a Vv e in Wis« There 

\ t no $128 that Wwe c n see that Re- 

ican hegemony here will b> overturned 

Those who oppose Senator WILEY 

oppose the Republican Party too, 

f he is a firm disciple of the ncipal 





ets of the Republican idea 
Senator WILEY’s arti 


It is one of 
t 





] the free-enterprise system is in- 

ently preferable to socialism If the Re- 
ican Party has any meanin in mid- 
century, it is as the political vehicle for 


t free-enterprise idea 
It is noteworthy that the 
demnations of Sené 
from those who have advoc 
Socialist principles 
stanchly disa 





Gazette] 


[From the Janesville 


JANESVILLE PAPER EDITORIALIZES FOR WILEY 


REELECTION—WILEY ENDORSEMENT SETS NA- 

TIONAL PACE 

The public generally is ignorant of what 
ht happen if Senat ALEXANDER WILEY, 

f Wisconsin, and other Senators now 





facing the election test, are not sent back 
to the Senate. F tely, Wisconsin Re- 
publicans saw the need a endorsed ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY for Novem}! 
With the present the admin- 
tration aiming toward spending of billions 
number of socialistic ventures, the « 

; this country from a $75, 
) budget is to retain Senators and 
Congressmen whe are kn¢ sound 





reelection in 





schemes of 


0.0 0 


nkers 

Unless these men are returned to the 
Senate there is little hope of keeping the 
iministration from running hog wild, jump- 
I the Federal budget by w tever number 

billions fits their E n plans, socialized 


3 
business financing, Federal dam 
federalized steel industry, etc 

Senator WiLEy has proved his worth in the 
Senate He Wisconsin well More 
important, he serves the Nation as a leader 
lational Legislature. He should be 
returned to the Senate. 


medicine, 


serves 
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There is prot e home the 
county that ! not 1 e efforts tl 
( tandl we a I l I ) 
the dairy farmer fw 

Ss la I Y wa I ele ed ft t 
U1 ed State He! H I 
been reelected He |} ) i 
businessman and fa uccessfully 
operated a dair rn me 30 vear 








ti 
He has sufficient ri be in a very 
strong position t e Wisconsir This i 
particularly import a | this grave hour 
oi international ne¢ risil it if the 
Korean war. Int Cc! u need men 
( ye r l ib i t 
who would tak ( f 1 t h - 
ernment Is all about 

Most of the work ¢ is né ily 
done in committe¢ f r WIL! oc- 
cupies committee | t f ! } rank t 
has ever before been attained by a Wi in 
legislator in 102 of ] er statel d 

Duri! tne itietn ( € Sen 
WILEY was the m oN power il 
Judiciary Commi yo the 
Natior untitrust affairs, « nite 
Commu! € é The § the 
only Wisco! - 
man of this i commi é 

Part II. COMMENTS P ro THIS YEAR 

[From the W ington Tin Herald] 

CAPITAL PAPER LAUDS His INDUSTRY 

He works hard. As chairman of the im- 
portant Judiciary C e€ hich | idles 
a third of all Senate legislation, he per ly 
reported out 205 bills last session, more than 
any other man in the House or Senat 

He is very religi é nthetic think- 
in ich He y Wa f é i 
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1 livided attent 1 to tl! 
’ tor ALEXANDER WILEY, 
W Renubli n. had ¢ ood iden 


{ ind n e a speech about it in 
t i He suggested that a 
] Peace be established to con- 
e 1 the maintenance 

Th 1 e Was} Keyhole] 

J V COURA ATE ANSHIP 
Wi I ; Republican senior Senator, 

A IDI WILEY, has done a consistently 
fine job for the American free enterprise 
have long a list 


and of constructive 

I l ALEX WILEY He has 
1 the vision, courage and states- 

tate and Nation recog- 


desperately in these critical 





Tax Bill Aids Oil Interests, Lawyers Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the following article from the Washing- 
ton Post of September 19, 1950, regarding 
the Senate amendment to H. R. 8920, the 
pending tax bill, which would have con- 
verted ordinary income from oil produc- 
tion to capital gain 
Alps OI 

The Federal tax bill which may soon be- 
come law contains gross, almost crude in- 
equities and favors “oil interests and every- 
thing that smells of oil,” Dean Erwin N. Gris- 


Tax BI INTERESTS, LAWYERS TOLD 


wold, of Harvard Law School, declared yes- 
terday 

The noted educator teed off on the pend- 
ing tax bill in a speech to the tax section of 


the American Bar Association convention. 
He told the tax lawyers it was their duty 

to do something to remedy the situation, 

that they owe a duty to “John Q. Public” as 


well as to the moneyed corporations. 

“In times when taxes must be high, it is 
most essential that they should be entirely 
nondiscriminatory,” he said. “But we are 
about to enact a tax law which contains 


rude inequities 
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Particularly discriminating, he said, were 
the provisions favoring the oil equities. 
voice of the tax section 
on th matter?” he asked. The tax section 
ou tt 9e quick to act in the public in- 
J 1 Q. T er needs our help, 
Giv 4 review of recent trends in Fed- 
é i Griswold urged the lawyers 
to l b t taxat 
H A 4 
( X < lawyers ought to 
ittle ut the tax I will 
t t u that there is scarcely 
l th I m who is not better off 
oa e had high taxes than 
ithout taxes or even | I Ke 
° We are all so accustomed to groan- 
it the burden of taxe and to think- 
t how much we would have if we had 
tor urselves all of the money we have paid 


xes that we are apt to forget 
had the money in the 
not for taxes. Most of 


have as much left after taxes if 


that we 
have 
place if it were 


us would n 


would never 


first 


it were not for the taxes. 
! long had death and taxes as the 
t andards of inevitability. But there 


I who believe that death is the pref- 
erable of the two. ‘At least,’ as one man said, 
advantage about death—it 
time Congress 


d n't get worse every 





A Record of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have considered it a great pleasure and 
honor to have served in the Congress of 
the United States over a period of years, 
during which problems of great import- 
ance have come before the Congress for 
solution. I do not believe that in any 
Similar length of time in our Nation’s 
history, except of course, the years sur- 
rounding our birth as a Nation, and its 
subsequent preservation in the war be- 
tween the States, have so many and 
varied problems affecting the welfare of 
our Nation and its people been pre- 
sented. 

In the early years of my service the 
Nation had a period of so-called pros- 
perity. We learned to our sorrow in 
1929 that it was not of an enduring char- 
acter. There followed a period of dis- 
tress that brought great hardship to 
our people. Many were reduced to the 
mere necessities of life. In some in- 
stances it was difficult to get even such. 
There was hardly a segmen: of our peo- 
ple who did not experience hard times. 
Never was there a greater need for sym- 
pathetic understanding upon the part 
of legislators in Congress. Never was 
there a time that called more clearly 
for help from the Federal Government. 
Businessmen, farmers, and workers of 
every kind and character were calling 
for relief. My experience as a small 
child, during the Cleveland depression in 
the early 1890's gave me an understand- 
ing and sympathetic heart for those who 
suffered in this last depression. I con- 
sidered it a privilege to be a Member 








of Congress and help in every w 
sible by word and vote to supp 
measures that gave promise of h 
distressed and discouraged | 
While some were inclined to dou 
constitutional right to enact Fe 
islation of this character, I ca 
that ne did such doubt ari 

} 


‘der 


1S 


mind. I was ever mindful of tl 
that this Nation was founded to | 
fo 1 fe, liberty, and happin 


e, and, that under the 
welfare clause of the Con 


clusive 


tion, it was not only our ri 
duty to pass legislation of a h 


1 


icter. As I look back on th 

is with the feeling that I was pri, 
to be in Congress and help in the 
so necessary to be done in those f 
days. 

In this period of depression many 
of substantial character to promo 
welfare of our people were adopted 
course, there were the several ty; 
re] measures to provide employn 
for the unemployed, assistance to 
nicipal bodies in the form of public 
projects that enabled localities to | 
schools, and other necessary con 
tion that would not have been p 
without Federal relief to the h 
pressed local taxpayers, mortgage as : 
ance to stem the tide of foreclosures, F 
eral assistance to farmers to enable th 
to overcome obstacles with which tt 
were faced, loans to businessmen to « 
able them to carry on and thereby 
crease employment, Federal guaranty 
bank deposits that was necessary to re- 
vive confidence, and many other meas- 
ures of so many and varied kinds that 
it is impossible in the short confines 
these remarks to enumerate them all 
I gave support to all this legislati 
I endeavored so far as my influence an 
vote was concerned to further its adop- 
tion. It was gratifying to see the 
that was done as a result of its ena 
ment. 

As we emerged from the depression 
period we were engulfed in Worli War 
II. Pearl Harbor came upon us a bolt 
out of a clear sky. We were caught un- 
prepared. Following our entrance into 
war it was necessary to build up our mili- 
tary strength, make provision for the 
welfare of our service men and women, 
make financial arrangements to enable 
our industries to increase their produc- 
tion. Questions of policy, both domestic 
and foreign, were arising continually 
All of this required time and effort to 
solve. Congress was in continuous ses- 
sion and worked day and night in an 
effort to do its part. 

We came out of the war victorious but 
with problems that were staggering. 
Problems that required prayerful con- 
sideration. Problems of future peace, 
world security, and the rehabilitation of 
nations destroyed and the relief of suf- 
fering people. I saw these conditions 
first hand. I was appointed to a special 
committee by Congress to study the post- 
war problems of Europe. We visited 
England, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Russia, Iran, 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy. We met and 
conferred with the leaders in govern- 
ment in all of these countries. We were 
the only committee of Congress that had 















ect across the table conference with 

in. The meeting was held in the 

mlin. We also met in conference 

Holiness, Pope Pius. We came in 

not only with leaders in govern- 

but, also the businessmen and the 

and file of people. We heard their 

for help. We saw the need. In 

n to all of this, we conferred with 

n Ambassadors and other repre- 

tives of our own country. We met 

talked with our military leaders from 

ral Eisenhower through all the 

to privates in the field and the 

4) service men on the ship by which 

eturned. If any committee of Con- 

ess ever got first hand information, our 

mmittee did. Upon our return, we 

de our report to President Truman in 

White House. We informed him of 

it we had seen and heard. We made 

commendations direct tohim. We did 

vise with respect to Congress. There 

no doubt in my mind that we per- 

formed a very useful service to Congress 

nd the people of our country. It 

lped us greatly in meeting those early 
twar problems. 

But, the war had also left us with many 
perpiexing problems at home. Controls 
of one kind and another that were neces- 

ry in time of war, became irksome after 
the war was ended, high cost of living, 
inflation in other forms, heavy taxation, 
and, many other perplexing problems 
had to be decided. 

And, now that we are hardly out of 
World War II, and before all of its prob- 
lems, foreign and domestic, had been 
settled we are in the Korean war. And, 
again we are faced with problems that 
are pressing in character. Caught un- 
prepared and without proper and suf- 
ficient military equipment we must build 
again the military machine that went 
out of existence with the ending of World 
War II. 

As a Member of Congress it has been 
my privilege to serve on the Naval Affairs 
Committee, Military Affairs Committee, 
and now the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. In my two pre- 
vious assignments the information that 
I gained has been very helpful to me in 
deciding issues of a military character. 
The committee to which I am presently 
assigned has an exceedingly extensive 
jurisdiction covering outstanding activi- 
ties such as all forms of transportation, 
including rail, bus, motortrucks, inland 
and coastal waterways; communications, 
which includes radio, television, tele- 
phone, telegraph, and cables; security 
exchange and certain types of invest- 
ment legislation; Federal power, relating 
to interstate transmission of all forms 
of power, including electricity, natural 
gas, and related subjects: Federal trade, 
which covers trade practices; civil avia- 
tion, and all that relates to the operation 
and control of all types of civil aircraft; 
food and drugs, to insure safety and hon- 
esty in the administration of such to our 
people; Bureau of Standards, relating to 
scientific development; enemy property, 
to provide for the administration and 
settlement of the property in the cus- 
tody of the Government, taken over by 
it, as a result of the last war; petroleum, 
in ali its different aspects, including pro- 


duction, refinement, distribution, and 
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Sale The ¢ imi dic- 
tion over p I t more 
than any o ] nt jurls- 
dict of our committe ! iven 
m«¢ ng of ge p ! ind 
al ciation of doi! me con- 
structive and worth of our 
peopl T) accom} me! of our 
committee, and in which I feel hor d 
to have had a part Se | n wide- 
spread, and have mate dvanced 
the welfare of our peopl I am pleased 
that some of this leislation bea my 
name, and all of the bills have had my 
active support 

No better advice } ever been given 
to the people of a conegre onal district, 
than that given some years ago, by 


Champ Clark, Democrat, when he was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
He said: 

Men should be sent to C 


tress because 


they can be of service, and having proved 
that they are of service, wisdom dictates 
that they shou’ ! be kept here so long as they 
continue to be of service, and it may be con- 
fidently asserted that the value of the serv- 
ices of a man of capacity, character, industry, 
and good habits increases in exact proportion 


to his length of service 


I have gone into some detail in setting 
forth my experience in Congress because 
I believe that we nee” men of experience 
in Congress at this critical time in our 
history. I trust that my experience and 
sincerity of purpose will enable me to 
do my part as manfully, courageously, 
and as well as our boys are doing their 
part in Korea. And, with God’s help I 
will do my part to the best of my ability. 





Retailers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF ! ‘ R 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
tailers of America are entitled to full 
recognition for their great services ren- 
dered to the peonle at the country cross- 
roads, in the villages, towns, and cities 
of America. From the very beginning of 
the history of cur great and powerful 
Nation the retail merchants have been 
an indispensable influence toward our 


progress and prosperous development. 
Our national economy, our great indus- 
tries, and our everyday way of life could 
not function without the rvices of the 
retailers, the grocery store, the general 


} 


the drugstore, the h 
equipment sto! 


irdy’are store, 
the cloth- 


store, 
feed stor 


ing store, the furniture store, the garages, 
hotels, restaurants, the filling stations, 
the specialty shops and stores and others. 
They are service institutions and the 
channels throu which our great com- 


depends upon. They 
are essensial in every community, and 
the retailer is a civic leader in the affairs 
and progr of every community. 

My first job v in my father’s grocery 
store. It was | 1 work the 
were Ieng and the work was confinin 


merce flows and 


hours 
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Retailing is a skilled « ipatior A man 
needs the power of Samson, the resours 
fulne Napoleon, t determin n 
and patience of Job, « he wv m ofa 
jury of Solomons. Howeve my ¢ 
trainin workirg for my athe 
grocery store, was a valuable edu on 
and experience of nostalgic memo 

Mr. Speaker, elementary rules and 
principles applicable for the success of 
re should be applied in Govern- 
ment affair Our Government 
combination of political, bu 1 
social science, and in order to succeed in 
our endeavor to render governmental 
services for the general welfare of the 


people, we must, insofar as expendi- 
tures and fina concerned, con- 
duct and administer governmental af- 
fairs and services on soun 
methods 

It has been said that “the nearest ap- 
prouch to self-esteemed immortality on 
earth is a Government bureau,” and I 
believe that Members of the Eighty-first 
Congress are fully aware of and sensitive 
to the fact that various ; 
or department executives of Govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies, as well 
many of their assistants and other em- 
ployees, are inclined to be contemptuous 
of the duly elected representatives of the 
people in Congress, and frequently thumb 
their noses with derision at Congres 

We must not jokingly say or believe 
that a bureaucrat is a Democrat holdin 
a Government job which a Republican 
wants. In fact, thousands are Repub- 
licans, but, in my opinion, the majority 
of such Government jobholders are 
neither Democrats nor Republican 
they are Government Lureau politician 
and specialists in obtaining and keepir 
influential positions in our Government 

Waste and red tape are twin brothe 
They go hand in hand. Our present 
civil-service system permits, encourage 
and results in bureau expansion by am- 
bitious bureaucrats. This is what 


neces are 





bosses, head 


one 


Government official said several yea 
ago: 

I hat een gu take hat 
be « é y two r t i 
cl em i I th id 
nul empl] f t ! é 
sl i get thems¢ er 
rati id b ti I \ 
man who took a ¢ ( ’ 
int eight fun é I 
randa, hired more } ( ec ff 
€ the minu the « 
C ded, mir ne r hed c 

f ] H 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall my state 
ment and argument on the 29th « 
June, last year, when I said We n 
strive to promote economy, efficien 
and improved rvice in the t 
of the public busin n t ex 
branch of the Governn t WwW 
employed by the } the R 
entat V in ¢ 
prope le tion I f 
ecu n of their G 

As a Member of the Eighty-first ¢ 
gre I am } I 
vote for H. R. 2361 | dir [ 
the reo! nizs n of ¢ ernn 
cle lor ¢ f } 
ap} | LSé 
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Representatives on the 20th day of June 
1949. T bill, H. R. 2361, was passed 
by the Senate, signed and approved by 
the President and is now Public Law 109, 


Ei hty first 
Under th 


Congress. 

> provisions of the bill, now 
109, Eighty-first Congress, 
resident is authorized to examine, 
and from time to time reexamine, the 


organ n of all agencies of the Gov- 
ernment and determine what changes 
therein are neces y to accomplish the 
tf 7 wir 


, purpose 

lst. To promote the better execution 
of the laws, the more effective manage- 
executive branch of the 
Government and of its agencies and 
functions, and the expeditious adminis- 
tration of the public business: 

2d. To reduce expenditures and pro- 
mote economy, to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with the efficient operation of 
the Government; 

3d. To increase the efficiency of the 
operations of the Government to the 
fullest extent practicable; 

4th. To group, coordinate, and con- 
solidate agencies and functions of the 
Government, as nearly as may be, ac- 
cording to major purposes; 

5th. To reduce the number of agencies 
by consolidating those having similar 
functions under a single head, and to 
abolish such agencies or functions 
thereof as may not be necessary for the 
efficient conduct of the Government; and 

6th. To eliminate overlapping and 
duplication of effort. 

Public Law 109, Eighty-first Congress, 
declares that the public interest de- 
mands the carrying out of the purposes 
specified in the above-numbered sub- 
sections 1 to 6, inclusive, and that such 
purposes may be accomplished in great 
measure by proceeding under the pro- 
visions of the act, and can be accom- 
plished more speedily thereby than by 
the enactment of specific legislation. 

Since the enactment of that law the 
President has submitted numerous gov- 
ernmental reorganization plans and I 
have vigorously supported and voted for 
such plans, which I hope the executive 
department will effectively execute to 
achieve the purpose of Public Law 109, 
passed by this Congress. If not, then we 
should pass specific legislation to com- 
pel the achievement of our goal for ef- 
ficiency and economy in our Govern- 
ment so that it will give better service 
at lower costs to all citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I insert in 
the Recorp as part of my statement an 
editorial published in the Columbia 
Daily Tribune, May 15, 1950, as follows: 

When it came time to act on an amend- 
ment to cut $600,000,000 off the general ap- 
propriation bill in the House last week, Rep- 
resentative MorGAN MOULDER was the only 
Democrat the Missouri delegation 
who voted for economy in Government. 
When it time to act, all the rest of 
Missourt’s Democratic Congressmen voted 
for spending, in spite of the fact that some 
of them had previously indulged in a lot 
of talk about economy. 

Added to cuts already made by the House 
Appropriations Committee before the biil 
reached the 


+ 


ment of the 


)ULDER VOTES FOR ECONOMY 


amonhy 


came 


floor, the omnibus appropria- 
now more thik 


requested 


in $2,000,000,- 
by President 


il iS 


000 |} vy the sum 
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Truman. If the House cuts stand up, gen- 
eral appropriations for the fiscal year start- 
ing next July 1 will be approximately $28,- 
500,000,000 

We believe a big majority of the people 


of America—particularly those in rural 
areas—are opposed to the kind of big spend- 
ing the Federal Government has carried on 


sinc the war In every case where the 
people have gotten their hands on a ballot 
to pass-on a tax increase they have voted it 
down by a thumping majority 

: being the sentiment of the people 
hose Members of Congress who do a 





ilking about economy in Government 
and then vote for a continuation of big 
I ling are out of step with their con- 
stituents They haven’t the courage to 


stand hitched when the time comes to really 
about reducing the cost of 
Government so that deficits can be wiped 
out and taxes reduced. They could go on 
talking economy forever, but unless they are 
willing to vote for it, there is no hope for the 
overburdened taxpayers of this country. 

Representative MOULDER stands out as an 
exception to this unfortunate rule that seems 
to prevail among Members of Congress. He 
says he is for economy. And, lo and behold, 
he votes for economy. 





do something 





Since the date of that editorial our 
country has been compelled to expand its 
military operations and national defense 
program, and additional billions of dol- 
lars have been necessarily appropriated 
by Congress for that purpose. I am in 
complete accord with that policy and 
program to provide for our national de- 
fense and security, which policy and pro- 
gram received my vigorous support and 
vote in Congress. Even so, such neces- 
sary additional appropriations make it 
more important than ever that we limit 
other expenditures to the lowest amount 
consistent with efficient performance cf 
essential duties, by eliminating duplica- 
tion and overlapping of service, by con- 
solidating governmental services, and by 
abolishing umnecessary governmental 
functions, services, and activities. 





“Expansionism” in Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of September 
22, 1950: 


EXPANSIONISM IN ASIA 


In undertaking to present the Soviet Union 
as the apostle of peace and the western 
democracies, and especially the United States, 
as the imperialist exponent of expansionism, 
Mr. Vishinsky returned to some familiar 
falsehoods in his first major address to the 
General Assembly. “The Soviet people,” he 
declared, “is alien to military tendencies and 
expansionist plans such as those which in- 
fluence and lead the influential circles in con- 
trol of capitalistic countries.” A little later 
he became more explicit and charged that 
General MacArthur had expounded upon ex- 
pansionist plans against China and against 
the whole Pacific region. 

Apparently expansionism its the keynote in 
the present vocabulary of abuse, taking its 











place alongside the familiar fulmi 
against imperialism and colonialism 
long been the theme of the Nort 
Communists and their Russian ment 

the aim of United States policy was to 
Korea an American colony. Presum 
Vishinsky is trying to put some ri 
meat on the skeleton of this lie wiih 
present concern with expansion 

In any case it will be worth while 
at the record of the expansionist capi 
countries in Asia in recent years. It m 
worth while to see how it compar 
the recoi the Soviet Union in the 
area. For the time .being we can disré¢ 
the mammoth depredation of Soviet ex; 
sion in the west and see what the imperi 
and the Communists have done in A 
Here is a small part of the record: 

Great Britain: Granted independen 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon; « 
lished Malayan citizenship and institut 
greater degree of self-government in M 
in the express interest of the inc 
population; retroceded the Weiheiwei 1 
base to China; gave up extraterritorial | 
tions in Shanghai’s international settlement 
and other Chinese cities; expressed the will- 
ingness to enter negotiation with China 
the retrocession of Hong Kong wheneve: 
Chinese were prepared to take over the ob- 
vious obligations; undertook the subst 
tial reduction of military and naval est 
lishments in Asia wherever possible. 

France: France has not moved as rapid! 
as Great Britain in modifying the coloni 
position, nor as rapidly as many perso! 
would desire. But France has recognized th 
right of Indochina to self-government 
has set up at least partially independe: 
regimes for Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodi 
Likewise the colony of Chandernagor h 
been returned to India after a plebiscit 
What action has been take has all be 
away from expansionism rather than toward 
it. 

The Netherlands: Granted political inde- 
pendence to Indonesia and refrained fr 
retaliation when the Indonesians modified 
the agreement against Dutch wishes by creat- 
ing a unitary state. 

The United States: Granted complete in- 
dependence to the Philippines; provided f 
the institution of civil government in Guam 
and Samoa; placed the former Japanese-held 
islands under a trusteeship and invited 
United Nations inspection and criticism; re- 
nounced all special privileges and unequal 
rights in China; made and is still making 
every effort to end the occupation of Japan. 

In that record there is a significant absence 
of territorial expansion. Annexation some- 
how doesn’t appear. No fresh spheres of 
influence have been created. Everywhere 
there have been changes and they have all 
Leen in the direction of greater liberties for 
more persons. 

Now for a quick look at the corresponding 
record in Asia of the Soviet Union, the foun- 
tainhead of this antiexpansionist sentiment. 
Will it bear a similar inspection? What 
Asiatic people has the Soviet Union made in- 
dependent of its rule? 

The Soviet Union: Annexed Tannu Tuva; 
annexed southern Sakhalin; annexed the 
Kuriles; took complete control (virtual an- 
nexation) of outer Mongolia; set up the 
Autonomous Border Area of western Man- 
churia and inner Mongolia under complete 
Russian domination; took control of Dairen 
ar | Port Arthur, Manchuria’s major seaport 
and naval base; took control of the Man 
churian railways; took special privileges 
amounting to complete economic domination 
in Manchuria and in Sinkiang (Chinese 
Turkestan); set up a completely subservient 
regime in North Korea and sponsored and 
defended its aggressive invasion on the Re- 
public of Korea; strengthened enormously 
its military, naval and merchant marine 
installations in the Pacific area. 
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Internal Security Act 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
years I have been a most vigorou 
vocate of checking communism ant 
unists at home and abroad. Or 
y many occasions I have denot 
activities of subversive groups an 
rned the American people of the dan- 
; of this determined and widespread 
ntidemocratic movement 

The present so-called security bill goes 
very far afield of achieving effective con- 

rol of communism. It has been so ma- 
terially altered during its recent legisla- 
ive course that I regard some of its pro- 
visions as being, in effect, not only un- 
necessary but actually dangerous to our 
American constitutional system. 

In my opinion, in order to control the 
activities of Communists in this coun- 
try, it is not necessary to scrap the Con- 
stitution. 

To the contrary, it is most imperative 
at a time when there is so much appre- 
hension and concern among our people 
that our representatives in Government 
should make special efforts to be calm 
and dispassionate in their judgments and 
strive to be free from the clutches of that 
hysteria which frequently runs through 
the Nation during a crisis and which 
could very easily lead us into the aban- 
donment, or at least the serious curtail- 
ment, of our God-given constitutional 
liberties. 

Free speech and free expression is a 
precious American right. Like freedom 
of conscience, freedom of worship, free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of assem- 
bly, and the other great principles of the 
Bill of Rights, it must be zealously guard- 
od by our leadership against encroach- 
ment, limitation, and ultimate suppres- 
sion. 

If the Government but chooses to en- 
force them, there are laws on the statute 
bocks to check and punish espionage, 
sedition, and sabotage, and to bring be- 
fore the bar of justice for swift prosecu- 
tion those who teach and urge the 
overthrow of the Government by force 
That was demonstrated by the recent 
Communist trials in New York. 

But it is most unwise and highly 
dangerous as well as entirely unneces- 
sary to enact a law like this one which 
is modeled after the principles and prac- 
tices of the totalitarian police state and 
which grossly violates the fundamentals 
of the American Constitution. 
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The Importance of Rural Electrification to 
Colorado Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
mh 

HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I have represented an 1 
trict during my service in Congress, I 
have done my best to encourage 
rural electrification program in the farm 
of Colorado and the rest of the 


the 


areas 
Nation 

The more than 40,000 farm families 
which are served by Colorado’s 22 rural 
electrification associations are well aware 
of the benefits of REA power. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the rural elec- 
trification program has transformed the 
lives of persons living in rural areas in 
Colorado as well as other States. 

When the rural electrification program 
began about 15 years ago, only 1 in 10 of 
the farm homes in Colorado had elec- 
tricity. Ninety percent of our farm pop- 
ulation lived without electric lights or 
the other electrical appliances which city 
people have accepted as an essential part 
of their existence. Ninety percent of the 
farms in the State could not use electri- 
cal machinery. This last fact is espe- 
cially important, since in some parts of 
Colorado the use of electricity is essential 
to pump water for irrigation 

Today, only 15 years after the REA 
program was initiated, only 10 percent 
of Colorado farms are not electrified. 
Now, nine-tenths of the farm population 
of the State may enjoy the advantages 
of electric lights, electric washing ma- 
chines, and refrigerators, and electri- 
cal machinery for irrigation and other 
uses on the farm. Electricity has light- 
ened the farm wife’s drudgery and has 
decreased the workload of the farmer 

As I say, the people in the rural areas 
of Colorado are well aware of the bene- 
fits of REA. They know it is not so- 
cialism or communism—rather, it is a 
typically American solution to the prob- 


lem of bringing American living stand- 
ards to thinly populated areas. 
Nevertheless, an attempt has been 


made by some private utilities and their 
political hangers-on to misrepresent and 
distort the REA program. Therefore, I 
wish to emphasize to all the residents 
of Colorado—those who live in the cities 
as well as in rural areas—that the REA 
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Electrification A ciations at a cost of 
ma $25,000,000 These line 
carry ne ly 100,000 kilowatt-hours of 
al energy to consumers each ye 
‘ratin revenue ol 


lv $3,500,000 a vear. Cok 





rado REA's have paid the Government 
pproximately $1,500,000 in interest on 


their loans, and in addition, are 
1ead of schedule 
ram in Colo io means 
t for the State. The 13,000 
miles of REA line were built by priva 
enterprise I power tran 
mitted to consumers by Colorado REA is 
bought from private utility companies 
The electrification of Colorado farms has 
resulted in the sale of more refrigerato1 
electric washing machines, electric irons, 
and other electrical appliance and farm 
equipment. In turn, the use of electrical 
farm equipment such as machinery for 
the pumping of irrigation water has re- 
sulted in increased production of for 
stuffs, and has added to the agricultural 
wealth of Colorado 


repayin 


One of my chief concerns in Wash- 
ington has been the encouragement of 
the system of Bureau of Reclamation 
transmission lines designed to bring 
power to REA’s and municipalities. The 
basic reclamation law wisely states that 
public instrumentalities, such as cities 
and rural electric associations, should 


have the first opportunity to obtain 
power produced by reclamation projects 
These huge projects built by the 
people, and public agencies should have 
preference in obtaining reclamation 
power. As part of this program, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has built a net- 
work of transmission lines extendin 
across the northern and eastern section 
of Colorado, and additional lines are in 
the process of construction 

During recent yea! private utilities 
have made a determined effort to cripple 
or halt this transmission line program 
They have brought out the old argument 
that the reclamation transmission lir 
are 1 duplications of lin already 
built by private utilitie Actually 
recl 1 
addi 
private 
to su] 


are 





itl¢ 
line and ‘ l 
ing areas where the private utilities have 
been unable or unwillin to serve 
Therefor 
a recent agre ent bet 1 tl Pu 
Service C 3 
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of Reclamation whereby the Public 
rvice Co. contracts to carry power over 
lines to REA consumers wherever 
i ible. It is my earnest hope that this 
if nt will work out to the satis- 
on of REA members throughout the 
Sta I wish to assure these REA mem- 
I however, that I intend to keep 
rutiny upon the operation of 
ereement, and that I shall do 
f thir possible to assure that the 
getting fair treatment. I in- 
that this wheeling arrange- 
! t is \ to benefit the 
; of Colorado, and not as a dis- 
i means of shackling or curtailing 

the REA program 

Secondly, I shall do everything in my 
power to assure that the wheeling 

reement is not used as an excuse to 

halt further necessary development in 
the construction of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation transmission lines system. Cer- 
tain additional construction is necessary 
before this system can give adequate 
ervice to Colorado REA’s. This con- 
truction is not inconsistent with the 
wheeling of power by the Public Service 
Co., and it should be continued. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot overemphasize 
the importance of the REA program. 
When this subject was under consider- 
ation on the floor of the House earlier 
this year, I received many letters from 
Colorado farmers, telling what REA has 
meant to them. I remember especially 
a letter from a 70-year-old farm woman 
who writes that she had lived on a farm 
within a few miles of the city of Denver 
for more than 20 years and had never 
had electricity in her home until a REA 
was formed in her neighborhood a year 
or SO % oO 

Persons such as these have not been 
served by private utilities, because it 
would be unprofitable for a private com- 
pany to bring power to their doors. 
Their only hope of receiving the benefits 
of electrical energy is through the REA 
pro ram 

As I stated before, the number of elec- 
trified farms in Colorado has increased 
from 10 to 90 percent since the REA pro- 
gram was initiated. This revolution in 
farm life would not have occurred had 
the REA program not been in existence. 
The effectiveness of REA is graphically 
illustrated by the fact that during the 
period when electrified farms in Colorado 
were increasing ninefold, the number of 
farms with telephones has remained al- 
most static. It was for this reason that I 
gave my active support to the rural tele- 
phone bill passed by the Eighty-first 
Congress, which has given farm families 
the same cpportunity to obtain tele- 
phones as the REA program has given 
them with regard to electricity 

I am proud to have been able to fight 
alongside with Colorado farmers in their 
battle for the REA program during the 
past I have worked and voted 
for adequate funds for the REA program 
upon every occasion. I have appeared 
before the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees on behalf of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation transmission line 
program, and I have fought for these 
transmission lines in debate on the floor 
of the House These actions have 


{ ii 


REA ire 


+ years 


farm con- 
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aroused the ire of powerful vested in- 
terests, but Iam confident that Colorado 
farmers will continue to give me their 
support in my work for the REA pro- 
gram. In the years to come, Colorado 
REA’s will continue and expand their 
program of service to the farm areas of 
the State. No special-privilege group 
can be allowed to stifle the farmers’ 
typically American desire to share in the 
benefits made possible by American free- 
dom and enterprise. 





Excerpts From Committee Reports on 


S. 784 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, little time was used for the ex- 
planation of the bill, when S. 784 came 
up under House Resolution 818 of the 
Committee on Rules, on August 31. The 
time allotted for the rule on considera- 
tion was largely used to speak “out of 
order,” in a somewhat heated debate on 
President Truman and a defense of his 
actions in an important matter. How- 
ever, thereby many Members of the 
House learned little about the private 
bill. 

The following “quoted” excerpts are 
from the 38 pages of the latest committee 
report, House Report No. 2135, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session, on the 
bill: 

The following congressional reports on this 
subject matter are the result of legislative ex- 
haustive inquiries: 

Report by the late Senator Gibson, report- 
ing on behalf of a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Claims Committee; this report is dated 
May 6, 1936; it is referred to on pages 10 and 
11 of Senate Report No. 548. 

Senate Report No. 2313, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, second session. 

House Report No. 3066, Seventy-fourth 


Congress, second session. 

House Report No. 2733, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, third session. 

House Report No. 3005, Seventy-sixth 


Congress, third session. 

Senate Report No. 1717, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session. 

Senate Report No. 548, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session. 

Report by the Congressman, the Honorable 
Sam Hossas, a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House. This report is dated 
May 25, 1950. (It includes the aforesaid 
report by Judge Hosss.) 

The above congressional reports record the 
fact that the Government, as the successor 
in interest of the Fleet Corporation and as 
its liquidator, still retains at present (May 
1950) the companies’ funds in the amount 
of $384,256.26, without moral, equitable, 
legal, or justifiable warranty; the restitution 
of these funds, as provided in S. 784, as a 
matter of fact and in reality, does not come 
from any source of public funds or taxpayer 
funds and is not a drain on such public 
funds; this restitution only does constitute, 
in effect, a return of private funds, of which 
the Government is a custodian without hav- 
ing any right to continue such custody. 































































THE PREROGATIVE OF THE CONGRESS 


Congress has the prerogative and consti 
tional right to act as a tribunal in this « 
The following extracts from a Senate pu 
cation are pertinent thereto. 

“Memorandum on Proceedings Invo! 
Contempt of Congress and Its Committ 
United States Senate, January 6, 
Printed for the use ef the Committee on * 
Judiciary.” 

This memorandum was prepared b 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senat 
the Eightieth Congress; it was approv 
all its members; it was prefaced by re: 
by Hon, ALEXANDER WILezyY, then chairmaz 
the committee. 

“The power of Congress to investigate f 
is well settled by our history and preceds 
The Constitution makes the legislative ¢ 
to Congress and implied in the grant is 1 
power to do those things necessary to bri 
the grant into being. One means whi 
Congress has taken to carry out the power 
the committee process. 

“The general lack of understanding of t! 
status, duties, and powers of the congres- 
sional committees is a matter for concern in 
an age when the efficient functioning of 
legislative bodies is the principal bulwark 
freemen against totalitarian ideologies 

“A legislative inquiry may be as broad 
searching and as exhaustive as is necessary t 
make effective the constitutional powers of 
Congress. * * ° 

“A judicial inquiry relates to a case, and 
the evidence, to be admissible, must b: 
measured by the narrow limits of the plead- 
ings. A legislative inquiry anticipates all 
possible cases which may arise thereunder, 
and the evidence admissible must be respon- 
sive to the scope of the inquiry, which gen- 
erally is very broad.” 

Senate bill S. 784 is in accord with our 
constitutional law, which warrants that— 

“Private property shall not be taken for 
public use without just compensation.” 

It is evident that the published reports of 
exhaustive investigations by congressional 
committees have recorded a full exposition 
of the facts, and have cited their judgment 
that the funds herein concerned must be re- 
turned to the citizen companies as provided 
for in S. 784. 

The conclusions in the above congressional 
reports had always the same objective, 
namely, to bring about a return and restitu- 
tion of the companies’ cash property remain- 
ing “unreturned” in the custody of the Gov- 
ernment, acting in its capacity as the suc- 
cessor in interest of the Fleet Corporation, 
as a result of the effect of the mandate of 
Congress, i. e., the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936. 

The cash funds herein involved are in the 
custody of the Treasury Department, having 
become placed there in such custody as the 
result of the congressional mandate which 
put into effect the Merchant Marine Act of 
1935 (sec. 203A thereof). 

The Fleet Corporation was discontinued 
by the mandate of the Congress; it appears a 
matter of simple justice to have the Congress 
use its discretion to mandate the successor 
of the Fleet Corporation to return to the 
companies the balance of their cash surety 
funds which the Fleet Corporation should 
have returned when due. 

An identical bill passed the Senate in the 
Eightieth Congress, but was referred to the 
committee too late to be given consideration 
befc_e adjournment. This bill passed the 
Senate on July 6, 1949, and referred to the 
committee. 

Seldom, if ever, has the Congress of the 
United States taken such a continuing in- 
terest in a controversy between a citizen and 
governmental agencies. 

This interest by the Congress in this case 
is fully warranted. It commenced in 1936, 
when the late Senator Gibson, on behalf of 
a Senate committee consisting of himself, 
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concluded a report dated May 
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of sale of the vessels and that 
ernm could confiscate the unre- 
cash property, unreturned by the 
Corporation and withheld in its cus- 
liquidated damage 
Court of Claims found that this was 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. OVE 


I I vA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REP! 


RTON BROOKS 


NTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 19 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, this ses- 
sion is about to come to an end. We 
have considered many problems of major 


rean 
of our domestic program t 
We therefore have not j 
many problems which oth 
be disposed of immediately 
The tidelands problem is 
been pend 
1 Government 
lands wv | 
l person 
usly. As time has gone 
radually become more 





I think this problem whi 
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matter during the course this ( 
but I hope that whe we recon\ 
November, the Congress will set t 

to bring this matter forward to an issut 
and a final vote 


Harvard Dean Urges Bar Association To 
Oppose Senate Loopholes in the Ta 
Bill 


\D DUoUAFTADtYa 
OF | it 3 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


ION 


vt. 


Saturday, Sept ber 23, 1950 
Mr. CARROLI Mr. 8} er, it m 
be gratifying to those Members who have 


been critical of the Senate amendmen 
to H. R. 8920, the pending tax bill, which 
would have reopened many loophole 
closed by the House and have added eve 
larger new loopholes, to see the splendid 
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has required trained practitioners. It has 
been my observation that they have gone 
y unrewarded 
I I will ¢ farther than that. I will 
tt there are few members of the 
ed, fe iti who are not better 
1 financially because there 
1 they would be without 
W r all so accustomed to 
it the burden of taxes, and to 


‘ it how much we would have 
dt elves all of that money we 
d for taxes that we are apt to for- 


ve would never have had the money 
ice !f it were not for the taxes, 
of us would not have as much 

if it were not for the taxes. 
succinctly when he said that 
what he paid for civilization; and 
re true now than it was when 


r taxe 


even m 


I ¢ not mean to condone waste and ex- 
ince in Government expenditure. I 
ll for controlling that in any way we 


< j But by 


far the largest part of our tax 
id comes as the result of two things: 
(1) Our highly complex industrially organ- 


ized society, presenting many problems that 
must be taken care of and can be handled 


effectively only on a collective basis, (2) the 
present state of the world, and the need for 
protecting ourselves from the threats di- 
ecvled t our society. 

A large part of our taxes during the past 
10 year was devoted to protecting us 

ainst the Nazi aggression. Can it be 
doubted what would have happened if we 
bad not organized and provided that de- 
fense and paid for it in part by taxes? And 


have we not all got more than our money’s 
worth? And is the present situation much 
different? We can all regret desperately that 
there is such a threat to our security. But if 
there is a threat, is there any expenditure 


we make which benefits us more than that 
we pay to the Government in taxes? 
ould not forget, too, that taxes not 


vide us the means of defense, but 
they also serve another important function 
times like these. They are one of our 
most effective protections against inflation. 
For most of us inflation is a far more serious 
financial threat than the amount we actually 
in taxes. If the war can be kept 
we should surely pay its cost cur- 
and we will be better off in the long 
run if we do 
I do not for the moment mean that the 
tax lawyer should not work for his client, 
| inimize his taxes, and fight hard 
r him when necessary. That is all part 
ur adversary system, which I believe to 
neral a good system. Many tax 
qu ions are sarily complex, and they 
re likely to be worked out best when there 
ible practitioner making the best pos- 
presentation on each side. What I am 
is that I hope that tax lawyers will 
pective. They should sell their 


calized 


rent) 
é 


> him n 


neces 


s to their clients—I hope they do— 

I 10t their souls. Taxes are not a neces- 
evil They are, in times like these, a 
downright blessing. We should surely be 
‘ k1y without them. Let us not for- 


even as we act as ministers in 
} to see that the system op- 
r ‘cordance with law. But where the 
law is inadequate, or could be improved, let 
us recognize that fact, too. As the leading 
( 

t 


that fact 
i! ry » 
ular cases 


rates in a 


anization of tax lawyers in the country 
he tax has a great and grave re- 

nsibility in times like these. 

Tax law is necessarily technical, and we 
are people who are peculiarly qualified to 
those technicalities. We are rather 
} move to action when there is some 
portion of the law which affects some par- 
ticular group of taxpayers. But we ought 


section 


deal in 


quick t 


to be equally quick to act in the public in- 
terest. Just plain John Q. Taxpayer needs 
our help, t If we do not exert our talents 
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to guard against discrimination and special 
privilege, there will be few others who can 
help him. 

It is quite clear that the tax section has 
made much progress in this direction. Let 
us strive even more than we have to main- 
tain our professional independence and to 
contribute to the building of a tax system 
that will really spread the burdens of our 
times with fairness and equality. 

It has been a great source of satisfac- 
tion to me over the years to see the grow- 
ing strength and maturity of the tax sec- 
tion. I think we are all greatly indebted to 
Cecil Kilpatrick for his fine leadership dur- 
ing the past 2 years. A lot of fine and im- 
portant work has been done. But the tax 
section has a great public responsibility 
which it is not yet fully meeting. In times 
when taxes must be high, it is most im- 
portant that they should be fair and non- 
discriminatory, that they should not be full 
of loopholes and special privileges. Yet 
right now, in the midst of a real shooting 
war, we are apparently about to enact a new 
tax law which contains some gross, almost 
crude, inequities. Where has the voice of the 
tax section been on these matters. What 
about family partnerships and stock op- 
tions? Is there really any decent justifica- 
tion for the handouts which are reportedly 
about to be given to a special few tax- 
payers on these matters? What about the 
gross inequities of the law in favor of the 
oil and gas interests and everything that 
smells of oil? Is there any justification for 
adding to that discrimination now by the so- 
called “in oil” provision of the present bill? 
Where was the voice of the tax section on 
that matter? 


Mr. Speaker, it will be interesting to 
see what the tax section of the American 
Bar Association does about this gentle 
hint by the dean of the Harvard Law 
School. 





Plot To Overthrow Our Present Form of 
Government by a Fascist Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee for a Fascist Government alias the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, organized by and operated by E. 
A. Rumely, is making an all-out effort to 
change fundamentally our form of gov- 
ernment... I do not charge that there is 
an effort to overthrow our Government 
by force, except an attempt is made to 
mislead and deceive the people into be- 
lieving that changes should be inade that 
would cause a radical departure from our 
form of government under the present 
Constitution. 

Rumely and his gang are trying to 
make it impossible for Congress to have 
enough money to provide for things this 
Fascist group is opposed to. An effort 
is made to change our Constitution 
through petitions by 32 States as pro- 
vided in article V of the Constitution but 
which has never been used. This is an 
effort to sneak through an amendment 
to the Constitution that will limit to 15 
percent the income taxes on any person 
or corporation and not permit Congress 





to levy an inheritance or estate tax at 
all. This limitation will effective) ) 
what this Fascist group would lik 
have done and that is to destroy 
programs on social security, for vet« 
relief, improvement of rivers and 
bors, public roads, soil conservation ‘ 
port prices for farmers, the Govern: 
lending its credit for an interest ch 
which is repaid, to farmers and fam 
in the city to buy farms and hom 
long terms at low rates of interest 
other programs of benefit to the p 
NEWSPAPERS NOT CARRYING THIS 

You will not see much about thi: i 
ganization in the newspapers. For s 
unknown reason, the newspapers h 
not advised the people of this serious t 
that is aimed at the heart of our 
Government, which has made our coun- 
try prosperous. 

As long as a majority of the ps 
own their own home and farms as t! 
do today and as long as people have 
jobs at good pay under good workin 
conditions, there is no danger of socia|- 
ism or communism; but there can 
danger from the extreme right in t 
form of fascism; so while we are zeal- 
ously fighting any intrusion from 
left in the form of communism or social- 
ism, let us not overlook an equally devas- 
tating enemy approaching us from the 
right in the form of fascism. Put 
sentiment is a powerful weapon. 

Rumely, the court records disclose, 
was guilty of treason against the United 
States during World War I. He was a 
German propagandist. He has been in 
propaganda work ever since. Since 
World War I, he has been propagandiz- 
ing against the Federal Government of 
the United States, using any of its pow- 
ers to help the people in any way, shape 
form, or fashion. He has been trying to 
get the Constitution amended in a way 
that would cause our Government to take 
an “about face.” He has carried on 
persistent and ruthless campaign against 
labor and farmers and strictly in the 
direction of helping those who have the 
most and especially the privileged group. 
His whole campaign has been in the di- 
rection of making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. 

ANY LAW LIBRARY HAS THE FACTS 


Anyone who wants to know more about 
this man, Rumely, should go to the near- 
est law office and examine 293 Federal 
Reporter, which contains the case of 
Rumely et al. against United States. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, commencing 
on page 532 of that volume, 





Reports to the People of the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, since my 
election to the Eighty-first Congress I 
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t | entire voting 
has been anti-Communist and I have 
nd in reaffirmed my strong convic- 
it the sat of Communist imperial- 
da ression ¢ 1inst the free nations 
world must be strongly opposed; and 

the danger of Communist sabotage and 

ersion in our own countr must be 





it tooth and nail if we are to protect 
american heritage and ideals 
the best of my ability, I try follow 
rule for political conduct laid down by a 
fighting Irishman, Daniel O’Connell 
7 | rl NI ich ] ry re 
i wrong.” I voted against the McCarran 
refusing to believe that a record of 
! the menace of communism made 


the entire Congress wi 





1 unless I voted for this bill I have 
a supporter of the Marshall 
the iry assistance program of fur- 
ng arms to democratic European na- 


, the Truman policy to fight commu- 
m in Turkey and Greece, and the bill 
nting aid to Korea. I have voted for ap- 

riations to strengthen our military 
f for creation of the Central Int l- 
ce Agency, and f the bill t trengthen 

Nation’s internal security, which had 

een approved by the De rtment of J1 ce 
l the Departr 1ent of Defense The Com- 
nists have violently opposed all of these 
There are a number of reas why 
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‘ 1 « t ir ¢ I ny by main- 
: d ¢ : com ] tea 
ned conflict Our c intry 
I f upon the tl ry that our best in- 
f romoted by tal certain cal- 
‘ te ! What hap, d in Korea 
d } en in Yugoslavia, Iran, Germany, 
or fad es where we have 
I iful MAHON pointed 
r It has either been a matter of taking 
c l ed ris! of some degree, or mobiliz- 
i l f men rm them to the 
t ! t them at strategic places 
y around the perimeter of the free 
ead ] 
rhere | a moratorium on politics in 
U1 ird, apparently, was MAHON’s 
f ech and his final statement that “ac- 
t curity is unattainable” for 
r i} ncluded than Congress- 
WIGGLESworTHu, of Massachusetts, one of 
t R iblican members of the Ap- 
Committee, took the floor to 
1 t charge for what will probably be 
the k t the Republican campaign this 
f Mr. Chairman,” he cried, “the people 
of America are demanding to know what has 
I 1 done with the billions of dollars ap- 
ed f national defense since World War 
Il rhey are demanding to know how we 
t so lamen ly unprepared and 


SIDNEY R 
Member 


YATES 
of Congress 


Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., August 25, 1950. 
DEAR FRIEND: I have received many letters 
I ple who are much concerned with 


our preliminary setbacks in the Korean war, 
Where did the money go which we 


appropriated for defense?” I thought a dis- 
cussion of this point would be timely. Or- 
dinarily I do not like to write a letter which 


contains many figures and statistics, but in 
tance, I believe it is the only way the 
subject can be properly presented 

nately $90,000,000,000 were appro- 





priated and spent for the military functions 
of t Department of Defense for the fiscal 
\ rs 1946 to 1950. 


Of this amount approxi- 
mately $42,000,000,000, or 45 percent, went to 


} for the cost of liquidating many of the 
‘ es of World War II, most of this sum 
h ng been spent during the year 1946 when 
our Nation was speeding its demobilization 


and reducing its Armed Forces from 12,000,000 
. he time level of 1.500.000 men 
liquidation cost included 
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nts paid for terminal leave to mil- 














the amou 
itary personnel » were demobilized, the 
amount paid t ractors whose wartime 
produc yn contracts were terminated, and 
iten f that 
Af le lation costs, the 
r ing t é lable for post- 
v ! i f the Armed Forces was approxi- 
r ly $48,000,000,000. Most of this money 
I t ird payment of maintenance 
( The cold v has been primarily a 
maintenance operation. Occupation of con- 
quered countries required by international 
la I been ¢ nsive Then, there has 
} the necessity for incurring special costs 
1 cropped up when our Navy was sent 
t ur ] rts of the world in the interests 
of zy peace and when we were sud- 
d ( elled to undertake special opera- 
ti h as the Berlin airlift 
I is the breakdown of the distribution 
of h costs 
i I Pe nt 
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nome is. 44 


this breakdown indicates that two of each 
five were spent on military 
personnel costs such as pay, food, clothing, 
and transportation. 

One and one-quarter of each five defense 
dollars went for overhead costs such as 
maintenance and operation of aircraft, ships, 
installations, and other such necessary 
expenses 

rhis means that substantially more than 
half of our defens. outlay—approximately 
$3.25 from each $5 was paid out just to keep 
our manpower fed, clothed, housed, paid, and 
equipment maintained. 

One of each five defense dollars has been 
spent for such essential activities as research 
and development on new weapons, mainte- 
nance of the National Guard and Reserves, 
administrative work and classified projects 
such as the atomic-bomb tests, retired pay, 
military public works, planning for mobili- 
zation and war readiness, and other such 


deiense dollars 


& 





work, 

Less than one dollar of each five defense 
dollars, approximately 75 cents, has been used 
to procure weapons, ships, and planes. 

These figures are rounded and approxi- 
mate, but they tell the story of where the 
money has been spent for military purposes 
in the last 5 years. 

Sincerely, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Member of Congress. 


The Peekskill Incidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1950 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I extend my 

























































remarks by including herein t! 

sentment of the October 1949 

jury of Westchester County, N. Y 

June 12, 1950, on the so-called P 

Communist riots on August 27 

tember 4, 1949: 

PRESENT 
JuRY OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY—1T 
SKILL INCIDENTS 

(Supreme Court of the State of N 
county of Westchester. In the n 


NTMENT OF 


THE OCTOBER 19 


the investigation of certain al 
dents in the town of Cortlandt 
where in the said county of W 


on August 27 and September 4, 1 
To t the St 
for th 


I preme Court of 
York held in and 
Westchester: 

The October 1949 grand jury re 
presents and reports to this court as 

This grand jury was impanel! 

October 1949 term of this court 
charged on October 3, 1949, by H 
W. Bailey, justice of the supreme c 
conduct an investigation into the u 
nate disorder which accompanied the 
blage of a certain communistic group 
vicinity of Peekskill on August 27 an 
tember 4 last.” The charge related 
concerts in the town of Cortlandt 
dates at which Paul Robeson was to 

As a further part of his charge 
jury, Justice Bailey read the followi: 
tion from a statement by the Hon. Th 
Dewey, Governor of the State of N« 
in which he directed a grand jury i : 
gation: 

“I have instructed the district atto 
Westchester County, in addition to cor : 
ing the investigation of the incider 
August 27, to make a complete, unli: 
and exhaustive grand jury investigat 
all of the incidents which occurred, in - 
ing the following: 

“All the disorders which broke out after t 
meeting of September 4, and whether 
disorders were the result of organized | - 
ning on the part of any individual or g: 

“Whether the meeting was initiated 
sponsored for the purpose of deliberate 
citing disorder and a breach of the 
and 

“Whether it was part of the Comm 
strategy to foment racial and rel 
hatred.” 

Governor Dewey’s statement also directed 
that the investigation consider: 

“Whether the Communist-led guard f 
are a quasi-military force.” 

This grand jury had been drawn in 
reguiar course from the panel of er 
jurors to serve as the regular grand jury 
the October 1949 term, but was not direct 
to devote itself exclusively to these incident 


SCOPE OF INQUIRY 


Since being impanelled in October, 
grand jury has held 46 morning sessions a 
22 afternoon sessions; 247 witnesses ha 
been heard and examined and some of thé 
have been recalled for reexamination from 
time to time as occasion required. The wit- 
nesses have included officials of New Y 
State and Westchester County, members 
the police departments of New York Sta 
Westchester County, and local communit! 
representatives of the Westchester Count 
sheriff’s office, organizers and supporters 
the Robeson concerts, officers and mem! 
of various veteran organizations, residents of 
the city of Peekskill and the town of Cort- 
landt and its vicinity, and a large num! 
of persons who were present on one or b 
of the occasions under investigation, eit! 
as concert-goers or as onlookers, some 
whom sustained either property damage or 
personal injury. Witnesses were also heard 
who were especially competent to discu 
the ideological, racial, and social issues that 
may have been involved. 
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evening of August 27 the 
ies and State police went to the scene 
About 200 persons were already 


depu 
as ordered 


Early on the 
I 


within the concert grounds, which was an 
open field, whose entrance was a dirt road 
leading from Hillside Avenue, the main 
hi Vay When the parade started a large 


number of local residents, including women, 


young girls, and families with their young 
childre were along both sides of the road 
and some of these had parked cars just off 


the highway. The parade was orderly and 
without violence, While it was taking place, 


heckling and name calling went on between 
the Robeson followers gathered at the en- 
trance and the crowd of onlookers, with 
some f the marchers joining in. 

More than 2,000 people were expected for 
the concert and of this number about 200 
had arrived by 7:30 p.m. A half hour later 
no further admission to the grounds by car 
was possible because of the parade, the con- 


caused by concertgoers, and general 


aff Hillside Avenue to and from 
Peekskill This highway is two lanes in 
width, one for traffic in each direction. 

The veterans marched and _ counter- 
marched past the entrance to the grounds 
on Hillside Avenue. At its conclusion the 
leaders ordered the marchers to disperse and 
return home. It was then between 8:15 
p. m. and 8:30 p. m 


At this time it was dark and various per- 
sons had way down the dirt road 
leading into the concert grounds. The pa- 


gone part 


rade being over, they were joined by specta- 
tors, curiosity seekers, and individual vete- 
ran As this group advanced down the nar- 


row road the 
up from the 


concertgoers brought a truck 
concert area and parked it 
across the road at a culvert about 100 yards 
from the entrance to the concert grounds 
at Hillside Avenue. Some 25 or 30 of the 
concertgoers, some wearing arm bands, in- 
dicating they were ushers or guards, formed 
a defense line in front of the truck in order 
ent the oncoming crowd from going 
As time passed various individual argu- 
ments ensued between members of the two 
group various were hurled back 


and forth, fist fights took place, and stones 


epithets 


} 




















we hurled indiscriminately by both fac- 
tio1 Some veterans, nonveterans, and con- 
certgoer were injured While the two 
groups faced each other on the dirt road 
near t i \ one of the veterans was 
stabt one of the so-called ushers asso- 
c d the spo rs of the rt. This 
it ed \ \ cal dtoH de Ave- 
nue where la numbers ectators 
] ed S 2 } 1 been stabb Up to 
this } the deputy sheriffs on duty at and 
l r tl \ had been succe in pre- 
V l i¢ C rders and in keeping the 
ty rrou from ming together in a man- 
ner t enin widespread violence. It was 
tne ‘ m T ney tl 1 Vete 
e! k l spread r ong 
tl hi : 4s € ] r H d Ave- 
I € \ » | I en! ed t Rod n 
{ I bk pI d the rk 
wl ( 1 eC I l l ( 1 
unr crow ed to pre nt e con- 
cert m ] Whe th crowd 
pl d « t dirt r to join those 
Ire the ( I is I ated, 
¢ I n to the cx rea 
t of the « rs burned 
fok ( blank chec! col er 
and other forms relating to e¢ 
Some of the « tainers were clearly mark 
havi been used to solicit funds for the 


eeded 
trouble by 


which illumi- 


Len n A deputy sheriff suc 
in preventing further serious 
turning off the floodlights 
nated the st > area 

During this time a large wooden cross was 
burned on a nearby hill. This was an un- 
fortunate prank by a few teen-age boys and 
had no relation to the Ku Klux Klan or any 






other antisocial or antireligious organiza- 
tion; nor was it connected in any way with 
the veterans’ organizations. 

The dirt road, particularly from the cul- 
vert to the highway, was still crowded. O; 
of the deputy sheriffs had earlier left th: 
grounds and called the sheriff's office to sen, 
all available deputies from the jail and a: 
who could be reached at their home 
throughout the county. Believing that th 
force would soon arrive, that. deputy or 
dered those of the concertgoers who h 
gone to their cars, parked near the stags 
not to go up this road. Some of the driver 
disregarding or not hearing this order 
started up the dirt road and the first of thes« 
attempted to speed through the crowd 
Boulders and timbers were thrown acr 
this road, and some of the cars were stoned 
Eight were halted, their occupants ordered 
out, and the cars overturned. All efforts t 
leave the grounds ceased. In a few minutes 
the sirens of the arriving State police cars 
were heard and the crowd scattered. To- 
gether with the first few of the additional 
deputy sheriffs this force began to restore 
order. By 10 o’clock the police forces un- 
der the command of the captain of the State 
police and of the sheriff totaled 23 State 
troopers and 21 deputy sheriffs and complete 
order was restored, 

This force threw a _ protective cordon 
around the concertgoers, escorted those with 
cars to the highway, and arranged for trans- 
portation for those who had come from New 
York City and other places in the county 
outside the Cortlandt area. 

All of the car owners and all of the concert- 
goers known to be injured were given an op- 
portunity to testify. None has been able to 
identify his assailant. With the exception 
of the stabbed veteran and one concertgoer, 
no others were seriously injured. 








THE INCIDENTS OF SEPTEMBER 4, 1949 

The concert of September 4 was planned by 
the Communist Party to take full advan- 
tage of the events of August 27 and as a 
demonstration of the power of its supporters 
to hold a meeting in a hostile area. 

The leaders of the Communist Party in the 
New York area went far beyond a reason- 
able protest of the events of August 27. They 
used the situation as a means of obtaining 
sympathy and support for their activities 
and as an opportunity for stirring up reli- 
gious and racial issues. Furthermore, they 
organized a tremendous demonstration of 
strength in which for the first time they 
used, on a large scale, their “goon squads,” 
organized as a security guard. 

On August 28 a large rally was held in 
in Westchester County at which 
sakers from various Communist-controlled 
anizations in New York City and West- 


<atonah 












chester County described the events of the 
night before and stirred up interest in hold- 
ing another concert. On August 29, the offi- 
cers of the Communist-controlled fur work- 





ers unions issued a joint statement urging 
a second concert and pledging to defend and 
support one—a pledge which was fulfilled 
v men and money. On August 30 Paul 





Robeson addressed a mammoth rally in Har- 
lem in which he stated that “From now on 


we take the offensive’ and that he would 
brin own protection with him on his 
return to Peekskill. On September 1, an- 


nounceme! 
Inc., of New 


; made by People’s Artists, 
City which was the sponsor 
of the August 27 concert, and by the group 
in Westchester County who were interested 
in the first affair, that Paul Robeson would 
return on September 4 to sing at the former 
Hollow Brook Country Club, about a mile 
from the scene of the first proposed concert. 

The Daily Worker called for a gigantic 
turn-out. It listed automobile routes to 
the concert and also eight points in Man- 
hattan where chartered busses would be 
available. Specific locations and times of 
departure were given for members of the 
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men carried bas ll bat I men aUuLnoritle I ‘ eae nin a 
were a strong-arm group and made up a part September 4 wv to | tremend ‘ _— 
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of a “security guard” charged with the re- demonstration as v promised N 
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bility of protecting the concert 1 York by Paul I follow u an % — 
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former Hollow Brook Country Club in tl of their v? on t ene vs 
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and helped make up the “security guard” of organizatl could p! le the tting for a t y wel er 

over 2,500 men. ; full-scale riot The } uthoriti took t tl ere t pr i 
Although the concert was scheduled for every precautl l all that they could rights, if they were ¢ ! 

2:30 p. m. most of these men reached the within thel to ¢ e proper and Most of the local police had 


grounds before midmorning. Their leader f jue polici: ne s moer @ con- re ; ae - 7 
wore the uniform of a United States lieu- cert a ual na 
tenant. They were stationed in military for- Th suthoritl ! led to 1 ne but pective non “ 
mation, shoulder to shoulder, in two huge trained and u 1} In additi mia tt 1. I 
circles, one circle around the perimeter of to the State] regi ly | ted in ' - 
the concert grounds, another inner circle che County ( I r of New Yor! J e trot I ‘ 
with a third ring yund the stage area itself. at the requ Ww chester County - 

‘his force remained in position for from 8 i I t ; 














to 10 hours. They were armed with baset f to be ] t I 
bats, bottles, pepper, and can openers ! \ ful sade for half of 7 ' 
When the police arrived on the scene in ti Westcl County Parkway pol to in ft 
the morning and saw the situation, they be ti red f heir regular duti L A ‘ 


called the leader and demanded the sur- the busy Labor Day week end. All deputy cor 
render of the weapons from the security sheriffs, except those f 
guard. Some 30 bats were surrendered } t 


but the rest were concealed within the con- from the police department f 31 mu i- first 


} ; + ‘ + } ¥ 
cert grounds. The police decided n to p les of ] A 
force the l ls to relinquish I be hand. 
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pl 
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irity guard who were stranded 
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take there under police escort in busses 
comn eered for that purpose and driven 
by re drivers under orders as deputy 


The concert area was finally cleared 


30 p. m 
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The plans for policing the concert of 
September 4 were well executed in the light 
of the circumstances which existed, and, 
moreover, the police did not use any more 
force than was justified in the emergency, 
and in the tense, inflammable situation 
onfronted them. 








GENERAL FINDING AND CONCLUSIONS OF THIS 
INVESTIGATION 
rhe previous sections of this report have 
bee devoted specifically to presenting the 
findings and conclusions of the grand jury 
with respect to the charge made to it by the 
H rable James W. Bailey, justice of the su- 
preme court, and the statement directing 
the investigation made by the Honorable 
Thor E. Dewey, Governor of the State of 
New 3 
I dition made certain 
I I i < f a general char- 
r whi ei directly to the 
eve hich in the town of 
Cortlandt on August 27 and September 4 or 
are ¢ ler pertinent to the investigation. 
Thi L the report, therefore, will be 
de ed to a presentation of such findings 
ind ¢ clusion 
1. While this grand jury was engaged in 
its investigation, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union undertook to make public what 
it described as a report of violence in 
Peekskill and which purported to be an 
accurate description of the two incidents 
which occurred in the town of Cortlandt. 
Definite conclusions as to these affairs were 
included The report was signed also by 
several other national organizations, but it 
was initiated and prepared by the American 
Civil Liberties Union. A copy of the report 


Was sent by the director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union to the foreman of this 
grand jury in the early stages of this inves- 
tigation 

When the report was submitted, the grand 
jury undertook to conduct a thorough in- 
quiry into its text, sources of information, 
and conclusions in order to make certain that 
pertinent to the grand jury’s 
investigation might be overlooked 

Testimony by the investigators of the 
American Civil Liberties Union revealed that 


no eviacence 






the inquiry was based from the start on a 
biased assumption as to the underlying cause 
of the disorders. An examination of the 
report itself indicated that gossip, r rs, 
and unverified stories of prejudiced persons 
were pted as evidence in support of this 
premi while competent testimony which 
did support it was rejected. A careful 


checking of certain statements quoted in 
the report and the descriptions of certain 
incidents therein proves them to be 
curate as to the facts and grossly misleading 
in the implications conveyed. 

Inasmuch as the American Civil Liberties 
Union has considerable influence on a large 
number of persons, this grand jury feels 
an obligation to point out the flimsy foun- 


inac- 


dation upon which the report was based. 
Much of its text and some of its conclusions 
are so far from the truth as to be scanda- 


lous 

The wide distribution of its report by the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the re- 
sulting press publicity can hardly have failed 
to obscure rather than clarify public under- 
standing of the real nature and significance 
of these incidents. Thus the Communists 
were supplied with an effective propaganda 
weapon, ideally suited to their technique 
of using exaggerated social tensions, false 
issues, and confused liberal thinking to con- 
ceal, while at the same time furthering, their 
real purposes. 

2. The grand jury is convinced that the 
violence which developed on both occasions 
at the town of Cortlandt was basically neither 
anti-Semitic nor anti-Negro in character. 
Despite the surface indications of racial 
and religious prejudice in some of the epi- 





thets hurled at the concertgoers, it is ¢) 
from the evidence that the fundamer 
cause of resentment and the focus of hosti] 
was communism. 

The two parades of the veterans, in each 
which the local post of the Jewish War vi 
erans voluntarily participated, were < 
ceived and executed as protests against « 
munism, and communism alone. 

Scurrilous anti-Semitic pamphlets 
stickers found in the area on September: 
were traced to the activities of two pr 





sional anti-Semites from other parts of 
State and were not distributed or posted 
the veterans or local residents. The 


tempts of these two to 
was stop} 
resented 
from the 
one of tnese 


give out the literat 

ed by veterans and spectators y 
their activities, and who drove th 
concert area. The public boast 
linking himself with the veter- 
ans are not true to the facts. 











To > extent that community resentment 
centered in Paul Robeson, it was directed 
against him not as a Negro but as one wh 
reported acts and utterances identified him 


in the public mind as 
of communism. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the Com- 
munist Party lost no time in exploiting tl! 
situation for its own purposes. As describe: 
in an earlier section of th report, ever 
weapon of Communist propaganda was im- 
mediately put into action after the Augu 
27 incident in order to build up a false pic- 
ture of racial and religious hatred at Cort- 
landt i 

By this barrage of condemnation and pro- 
test over anti-Semitism, Negro-baiting, and 
Ku Klux violence, to which the incident of 
September 4 gave fresh impetus, the Com- 
munists succeeded in diverting attention 
from the simple fact that hatred of com- 
munism itself lay at the root of the dis- 
orders. 

All of this followed the usual Communist 
strategy, in line with the official instructions 
laid down by Moscow. The present instance 
is important in revealing how quickly and 
skillfully the Communists can seize on any 
civil disturbance and by distortion and mis- 
representation twist it into a “cause” with 
which to rally their own front organizations 


a leading propon 

















and at the same time enlist the sympat 
and support of outside individuals and 
groups. 

3. This jury cannot condemn too strongly 


the un-American unwarranted, and lawless 
acts of violence which took place at Cort- 
landt on August 27 and September 4. That 
such crimes were committed against per- 
sons sympathetic to the cause of commu- 
hism does not excuse the acts in the slightest. 

Their perpetrators are to be censured in 
the strongest manner as having caused se- 
rious injury to the best interests of the com- 
munity and of the United States. 

These disorders were materially beneficial 
to the cause of communism. Avowed Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, and left-wing 
sympathizers are not turned from their be- 
liefs by such demonstrations of violence 
The Communist cause undoubtedly gained 
sympathizers among many who sincerely re- 
sented the disorderly acts on both occasions. 

In addition the situation which was cre- 
ated at Cortlandt gave the Communists prop- 
aganda material which could not have been 
more perfect had they designed it for them- 
selves. The disorders and violence were pub- 
licized throughout the world at a time when 
this country was engaged in a world-wide 
effort on the diplomatic front to maintain 
and win over adherents to the side of de- 
mocracy. 

It is tragic that the type of behavior which 
loyal Americans find repugnant in commu- 
nism was resorted to by misguided patri- 
otic citizens as a protest against commu- 
nism, 
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vely discourage the members f1 
present when affairs sponsored by sub- 
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In addition, local officers should be given 

ient authority to permit 

» widest discretion in preventing the 

which might 
ult in an outbreak of violence. 

4. It is a part of the Communist strategy 

» create a distrust of public officials by dis- 


and magnification 


them to ex- 





jlevelopment of conditions 





of incidents such 








these, and also to bri t incidents t 
iss those officials : ct them from 


their functions of serving the community. 
This grand jury believes that ail police of- 
icials of and in Westchester County are able 

1 ready to fulfill their obli to all 


r gations 
limit of their : 






tizens to the vailable man- 
power. But if the situation of September 4 


should recur, there are not enough pol 
ivailable to cover the roads and bordering 
ds in arural area. To deputize untrained 
rsons is not the T ind jury 
pectfully suggest fficials of the 


ounty and the State that liaison be estab- 


ice 
cE 








lished and plans made 1 
future incident. and that 
numbering thousands « 

1ined in riot duty, be 


pplement local and St 

5. Two methods for meet 
communism are apparent t 

First, legislative | 
consider 
Communist problem. Citizens should keep 


themselve 


oaies sn 


appropriat 





informed about legislati pro- 

posals and should express their opinions in 

hat regard to their duly elected representa- 
tives. 

Second, education concerning the true pur- 

poses and meaning of communism should 





be undertaken in every 
unsuspecting persons 
becoming assoc 


ities 


community Man\ 
hoodwinked into 
ated with Communist activ- 


not ini 


are 


tney 
in which the part 
frequently identify 


then infiltrate tl 


because 
the real manner 
Communists 
with worthy causes 


are ormed about 








themse 


ana 





organizations which have been set up t 
pursue them Ultimately, under a cloak of 
respec tability, the Communists use these or- 
zanizetions to follow their own nefarious 
purposes 

In addition, the Comm ften create 
their e organiz with 1 3 
that w 1ocent ne to lend their 





support to them believing 
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out the « mt f tw K f Cx nunist 
cells. The camps 1 < les referred to 


earlier in this report consti 
of Communist activity, important 


rec ino nd 


recruiting and rces These 
cells, camps, and colonie re well knov 
to all of the polic« ith ies having juris- 


diction in We \ 

Whatever the nur eT {Tt rty members in 
the county may be, their .ctivities in 
organizations infiltration into 
other, entirely reputable, organiz: 
them an influence out of all 
their actual number 


ignificance loc 





nd their 
iOns gives 


roportion to 








Of chief silly is the fact that 
in Westchester County there are individuals 
nd groups professing an alien ideology con- 
trolled by the absolute discipline of the Com- 
munist Party, and ready to serve its purpose 
at any time and in any way. Since the Com- 


munist Party is 
of this Gov 


essary, 


dedicated to 
ernment 
including ¥V 


the overthrow 
by whatever means nec- 

olence, the grand jury 
is convinced that tl presence of these Com- 
munist grou ll \ tcheste County « - 


tat ; ; <oF +7 
l ; r t é 


community 
A close study of 


i menace t 


the concert of September 





4 indicates that on that day Westchester 
County was used by the Communist Party as 
a proving grounc test its machinery for 
mobilizing its for n Mati public 
opinion, and, more important, for rehearsin 
its strong-arm force 

These s ng-arm forces, whose militant 





strength was revealed lr 
at Cortlandt, n 


the security guard 


recognized for what 





they are—the shock ‘ f a revolutionary 
force which is conti i by a foreign power 
and cor t ] hods and ultimate 
ends incompatib with our constitutional 


system 
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A Few Highlights of the Eighty-first 


Congress 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois 


INOIS 


HO! 


Mr. Speaker, 


I shall be returning within a few days 
to my neighbors and friends in the Sec- 
ond District of Illinoi During the ses- 


ns of the Eighty-first Congress I have 
resided at a hotel across the street from 
my office, so that desk and bed have 
been separated by not more than 5 
minutes, and this arrangement has en- 

led me to give the fullest possible 
measure of my time in an earnest effort 
to serve at least with industry the men 
and women whom I have the great honor 
to represent. 

For the many gracious and helpful 
considerations accorded me by the 
Speaker and the leadership of the House 
I am deeply appreciative, the more so 
because it has been these recognitions 
that have made it possible for me to 
serve my constituents better than other- 
wise would have been the case. My as- 
signment to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the only member from Chi- 
cago, I accepted as a compliment, not to 
me, but to the people of the Second 
District of Illinois, who were so vitally 
affected by the conditions growing out 
of the housing shortage. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that the sound 
and constructive housing legislation 
framed in our committee and enacted by 
the Eighty-first Congress has been a leg- 
islative achievement of major impor- 
tance. The effect has been reflected in 
the current home construction figures, 
which have reached an all-time high. 

I shall not be satisfied, however, until 
we have attained the objective of a 
decent roof within the means to buy or 
to rent of every family in America. I 
was the cosponsor of a bill in the Eighty- 
first Congress which at least would have 
started us on the road. This bill would 
have brought the monthly shelter cost 
from $9) to $60, a differer.ce of one-third, 
which with many families in the middle- 
income group means the difference be- 
tween having or going without. It was 
an honest and a practical attempt to 
bring home ownership under the present 
high-c st conditions within the reach of 
many more people. After a hard fight it 
was defeated on the floor of the House, 
but only after the real-estate lobby had 
been forced to its last reserve of pressure. 
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I shall reintroduce this bill in the Eighty- 
second Congress, and I expect it to pass. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


During the period when I was Lieu- 
tenant Governer of Illinois and chair- 
man of a committee that attracted na- 
tional attention to the low wages paid 
to women in employment, many of the 
clerks then in the fashionable stores of 
Chicago receiving $5 a week and less, the 
first State minimum wage laws were 
passed. This was the beginning of the 
minimum-wage movement. It was a 
very happy moment for me when as a 
Member of the Eighty-first Congress I 
could vote for a bill that assured the 
humblest worker in our land a wage of 
at least 75 cents an hour. The bill was 
passed and became a law. 

PENSIONS FOR THE AGED 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak only on 
one other matter. I never have been 
happy with the provision we make in 
our industrial society for the aged. We 
wear out men and women, and when the 
years come on and they cannot keep the 
pace and are replaced we make provi- 
sion for them all too meager. I do not 
like to think of an aging man or woman, 
who has given to the world years of serv- 
ice and of toil, suffering all the agonies 
of trying to eke out an existence on a 
pittance 

Despite the demands of my office work 
and attendance at my commi‘tee meet- 
ings and on the floor of the House I have 
found the time to attend and participate 
in every conference since I have been a 
Member of the Eighty-first Congress 
and of which I had knowledge, the pur- 
pose of which was to hurry the day when 
every person in the United States on 
reaching 65 would receive on the first of 
every month sufficient for not eking out 
existence but for comfortable living. 

I shall continue in the Eighty-second 
Congress to work for that objective. A 
comfortable living for all our agec is the 
required condition of any society which 
meets the concept of decent people. 

SOCIAL SECURITY BROADENED 


Among the great achievements of the 
Eighty-first Congress has been the en- 
actment of the amendments expanding 
the Nation’s social-security system. 

The new law extends security in their 
later years to some 10,000,000 additional 
Americans. It raises benefits to conform 


with higher costs of living. Further- 
more, it liberalizes eligibility require- 
ments; potential recipients of benefits 


will not be required to work so many 
years under social-security coverage as 
before, and retired workers, survivors, 
and dependents will be able to earn more 
money without forfeiting the right to 
their benefit payments. 

These benefits are made to the people 
not as a matter of charity nor as a public 
dole, but as their earned right. It must 
be kept in mind that social security is 
fundamentally an insurance plan. 

BROADER COVERAGE 


The 10,000,000 new recipients of so- 
cial-security benefits are, for the most 
part, persons who have been self-em- 
ployed, such as grocers, retail-store and 
gas-station owners, and life-insurance 
salesmen—full time. Beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, these persons will have the 





opportunity to earn security in the 
later life under the social-security s\ 
tem. 

Also provided for under the new |: 
are agricultural workers—althou 
farmers, in the strict sense, are not 
included under social security. Includ 
under the term “agricultural worker” a) 
persons engaged in such work as raisi 
livestock or fur animals, processing < 
delivering crops to storage or to mark: 
doing household work on a farm, and 
handling fruits and vegetables for com- 
mercial firms. 

Domestic workers in nonfarm hom 
will be eligible to join the system nex 
January, as will the following: Federa! 
employees not covered already by a Fed- 
eral retirement system; State and mu- 
nicipal employees, provided the particu- 
lar State wishes to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Federal Government 
whereby it will be set forth specifically 
which groups of employees will be cov- 
ered under social security—any State o1 
city employee already covered by an ex- 


isting retirement system will be, of 
course, ineligible for social security— 
employees of nonprofit institutions, 


such as churches, hospitals, and schools, 
provided the employer agrees to pay his 
share of the tax contribution; certain 
full-time traveling salesmen—other 
than house-to-house—many delivery- 
truck drivers; and home _ industrial 
workers, provided they satisfy certain 
conditions. 
LARGER BE NEFITS 


Immediately effective is an increase 
in social-security payments; checks to 
be mailed out October 3 will offer the 
recipient, on the average, about 75 per- 
cent more than he has been receiving. 

The table below shows what the in- 
creases will be for an insured wage earn- 
er without dependents: 
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The table below shows what the in- 
crease will be for a widow with two chil- 
dren who is currently receiving benefits: 
New lat 
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After June 1952 a new formula may be 
used to compute benefits. This formula 
will yield approximately twice the bene- 
fits now being received. A person can 
begin to use this new formula just 
soon as he has worked for six quarter 
years—a full year and a half—under the 

scial-security system after January 1, 


1057 


mh, * ey h . ee + t 
The table below shows, roughly, wl! 


the benefits ewill be under this ne 
formula: 
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The minimum primary benefit has 
been raised from $10 to $20, and the 
maximum family benefit has been raised 
from $85 to $150. 

EASIER ELIGIBILITY 

In the future persons will not have to 

work so long in order to be fully insured 
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wl free people would establish a gov- 
r f The insufficis Articles of Con- 
fe \ the fi edition of our Con- 
e United 

I t e wri ernments and 

t l r peror . Prince Sul- 
id dictators, and all other b es, self- 

} ted or otherwise, dared not, or, t 
le disdained to condescend to put on 
I on paper, the rights, or the 
re placed on their peoples or more 
( ecially on themselves, or the liberties and 
pl f their subjects Government was 
< icted hit or mi mostly hit, with the 
‘ nd a variable as the weather vane. 
It hioned for each moment and every 
( t uit the whims and the fan- 
cle and the passions, and the madnesses 
of ein p it the particular hour, and 
W ther those busses had been placed there 
} e ( the people, or were itting on 
t ‘ by} divine right acrilegious 
p) or by usurpation following the force 
ol 1 

Election by the people was not yet in- 
h ed in common parlance. Who bossed 
them was just none of their business. The 
people were too dumb to have any concern, 
a sé iment not entirely obliterated even in 
our day, if you recall the expressions of 
New Deal spokesmen, of the present decade. 

It was a world-startling and novel exper- 
iment. which these 55 delegates—from 12 
Stat appointed to the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Philadelphia—framed, and which 

) of those illustrious Americans approved, 
over their signatures, on that fateful day 
of September 17, 1787 

Several of those immortal leaders of our 
Nation are enshrined here in our presence, in 
thi reat Hall of Fame Before you leave 
these impressive surroundings, gaze once 
again on the faces of three of those dele- 
gate George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin ind James Madison. It will accentuate 
that veneration which you expre here to- 
a 

I m M 12 of that year 1787, 4 months 
be e, t had given their all to the crea- 
tion of this masterpiece, which the renowned 
English itesman, Gladstone, praised as 
“the most wonderful work ever struck off 
at a given time by the brain and purpose 
ol 1! n 

I k around you in this Hall of Fame of 
G t Americans and you will see some of 
those men, who possessed that brain and that 
purpose, which we have inherited 

You will also see over 70 other great Amer- 
ican including 7 American women illus- 
triou ind honored for their achievements 


and their contributions to our country and 


to the world 

You may know that this distinctive pan- 
theon for American leaders was conceived 
nd begun in about 1900; that every 5 years 
100 distinguished Americans, from every 


State in the Union, meet and vote on the 
candidates to be included in this honor roll, 
a bronze statue placed here to com- 
memorate each one so elected. 
Incidentally it was most thoughtful of the 


founders of this memorial, that one of the 
qualifications of each candidate be, that 
he must have been dead at least 25 years. 
That restriction gives rise to contemplation 
as to which—if any—of our contemporaries, 
now living or recently demised, will be nom- 


inated for the honor. 

Before you leave here today, please trav- 
erse the course of the colonnade, from the 
irst replica, of George Washington, along 
through John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Hengy, Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Paine, on 
to e last placed, and last elected, in 1945, 
Booker T. Washington. In no other country 
in all the world, could we find such a line-up, 
as the school athlete would say—from 
George Washington, the aristocrat, to Booker 
T. Washington—born a slave. 
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Those great Americans, men and women, 
are remembered here because our Constitu- 
tion made it possible. They were not picked 
out, in some smoke filled room, by political 
bosses, on the sole qualification of race, 
creed, or religion. 

We have currently witnessed that disgrace- 
ful and abhorrent method of selection, in 
the designation of political candidates for 
New York’s State and city offices—a Jew here, 
a Catholic there, a Protestant for this place, 
then to the races—an Italian here, a nor- 
mally Catholic one, then an Italian against 
him, this time an anomaly, a Protestant 
Italian, then an Irishman, and so on, ad 
nauseam. The Communist American Labor 
Party features the gullible and unsuspecting 
Neer 

Such a flaunting of the precepts of our 
Constitution and our American traditions 
should be challenged by our people, and 
their disgust emphatically registered. 

In the limited field within which to ex- 
press a choice, there may well be difficulty 
in registering that protest at the polls, but 
as long as free speech, guaranteed by our 
Constitution, is preserved to us, we can ut- 
ter—and loudly I suggest—our denuncia- 
tion of this non-American and anti-Ameri- 
can method of selecting our public officials. 

That spirit of bigotry is a fit companion 
for its counterpart—subversiveness. And 
strangely those two usually go hand in hand. 
No real American entertains either. 

When challenged as to lack of sufficient 
Americanism, such types almost invariably 
fall back on our Constitution and especially 
article V, of its sacred Bill of Rights. 

Samuel Johnson, the great author, coined 
the phrase “Patriotism is the last refuge of 
the scoundrel.” 

We may append to that, and prove, that 
the last refuge of the subversive, who 
would destroy our form of Government, in 
aid of Russia, or its communism, is the fifth 
amendment, which provides that “no per- 
son * * * shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.” - 

All the spies who have been apprehended, 
as agents of Russia, all the Hollywood fel- 
low travelers and the Hisses, and the Press- 
mans, the Abts, the Witts, and all their ilk, 
have enshrouded themselves within the pro- 
tecting folds of that shield, designed by our 
forefathers as a guard against oppression, 
such as the colonists suffered under King 
George the Third, rather as an aid to subvert 
the very purposes of our fundamental law. 
Red herrings. The descriptive color is, at 
least, correct. 

Likewise with 
groups, labeled 
rights that. 





certain committees and 
civil rights this and civil 
The good old fifth amendment 
ized up, by them, as a protection to 
those charged with being enemies of our 
country 

They all leer at the oath all our public 
officials and our military must take “to de- 
fend the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic.” 

It is the latter, today, the domestic ene- 
mies among us, who constitute our greatest 
danger. That fifth column has been among 
us, building since 1933, under Government 
auspices, political patronage, and blessings 
from high places. 

The pattern is similar to happenings in 
other countries, many now apparently irre- 
trievably behind Russia’s iron curtain. 
Those countries did not just bust through 
that curtain, when it was lifted. They were 
invited, coaxed or cajoled in, and they of- 
fered little resistance. 

Some observing folks wonder, if Stalin 
and his Russia, and its communism, did suc- 
ceed in planting a firm foothold on the soil 
of New York City, for instance, whether there 
would be resistance enough to prevent the 
surrender of this greatest metropolis of all 
the world, to the atheistic, Mongol hordes. 
Keep asking yourselves that question, and 


is § 





ask it of your neighbors. At the mome I 
cannot give you an encouraging answer, | 
can only hope that our people, thems 
will see to it that the officials whom t} 
place in authority, will rigidly enforc 
available laws, to save us from 
appeasement and surrender. 

That would be the end of what has 
tinguished our country from the rest of 
world—yes, from all of it—freedom. 

Repeat that word, freedom, often, 
“echoes in the hilltops and recoils upon 1 
dell.” Let it “roll from soul to soul.” 

Not one freedom do we have—but maz 

Read them, again, in the very first amen 
ment to our Constitution, article I of 
Bill of Rights: 

Freedom of 

Freedom of 

Freedom of 

Freedom of assembly. 

Freedom to petition our Government f 
the redress of every grievance. 

Does any such freedom—any single one 
them—exist in Russia, or in any of her satel- 
lite countries? 

Add to those freedoms, specifically listed 
the many others, long established as ow 
inalienable rights; such as— 

Freedom to go, when and where we please 

Freedom to work where we please—some- 
what abridged, I am compelled to admit, in 
recent years, due to the same anti-Ameri- 
can and Communist influences, found i 
some labor unions. 

Freedom to own property, and to pass it on 
to our children. 

Freedom to think—even that freedom is 
not acknowledgedly granted in Russia or in 
those states which have copied her pattern. 

All such freedoms, with which we are 
blessed, stem directly from our Constitution 
in the same fountainhead manner the moral 
precepts of most religions flow from the 


any 


religion. 
speech. 
the press. 


Bible. Appropriately, has our Constituti 
been well called the Civil Bible of Ameri- 
cans. And that volume might well be found 


on every family table, alongside the religiou 
Bible, for close study and frequent referenc« 

These United States of ours are still re- 
ferred to as a young Nation, still in its im- 
maturity. While we should not resent thi 
compliment of eternal youth, we might well 
give thought to the impressive fact that, 
today, after only 163 years, we have the oldest 
Constitution and the oldest form of govern- 
ment in existence. 

Mark you, that. 

Despite the predictions of great states- 
men and historians, a hundred years ago and 
since, that our experiment, or our form of 
“democracy,” or “republic,” could not long 
endure, we now, happily find at this good 
hour, that the form of every government on 
earth has changed, at least once, since that 
September 17, 1787—except ours. 

It is an unparalleled tribute to our found- 
ing fathers that each one of them “builded 
better than he knew” and certainly better 
than he ever dreamed would be accomplished, 
when he left Constitution Hall, on that fate- 
ful September afternoon. 

So fundamentally sound and appealing to 
peoples seeking freedom, h@ our great docu- 
ment been, that it has served as a pattern 
and many countries have copied it, in whole, 
or in substantial part, as the expression of 
their aspirations and the form of govern- 
ment they desired. 

Witness some such followers of ours: Can- 
ada, Mexico, the five Republics of Central 


America, nine South American republics, 
Australia, South Africa, France, Belgium, 


Switzerland, Ireland, Israel—yes, and even 
Germany, after World War I—and undoubt- 
edly again, soon, after its World War II. 

All those complimentary reproductions 
constitute a thrilling answer to the prayer 
of George Washington, uttered when he was 
chosen to preside over the Constitutional 
Convention. In that hour, filled with doubts 
and misgivings, as to what the future might 
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I 1941, Judge Hatton Sumners, chairman 
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committee’s work, the irregu- 





larities were cleared up and those responsible 
W } er] pena zed. 

Dur the year 1941, with the war clouds 
gathel he made many speeches on the 


floor of the House, urging a stronger national 
out the many phases 

















defense d pointi 
of unpreparedness and lack of equipment 
é tin 1 our Armed Forces. As late as 
A 1 f 1941, after a 3 weeks’ tour of duty 
V e Fourth Armored Division, he made a 
tirr appeal to the House for arms and 
( pm¢ for our then small Army, point- 
iy ut rom his experience, the lack of 
r lip? t with which not only to train the 
Ar but t rm it should a war occur. He 
n le ( ral speeches in Congress on 
} lf of vete: s of World War I, and also 
f t iprovement of the new Army, which 
v ! built up to meet the strained 
he world. He constantly urged 
\ ] tely pre red should we beco! 
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t t nent of conditions in the 
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\ f the m ardent, patriotic 
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the House voted a declaration of war 


r 8, 1941, on December 9 Al re- 


c l ve of absence, without pay, from 
1 H f Representatives and entered 
the United States Army in his Reserve rank 
of captain and remained in the Army until 
President R velt in July of 1942 ordered 
hi to the House of Representatives to 
fi term. During the period in the 
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Army he attended the Infantry School at 
Fort Benning and when ordered back was 
serving with the Seventy-sixth Infantry Di- 
vision. Upon his return to Congress he ad- 
dressed the House of Representatives and 
advised them, in accordance with the orders 
of the Commander in Chief, he would finish 
out his term in Congress but would refuse 
to seek reelection and enter the Army for 
the duration of the war. Accordingly, Al did 
refuse to seek reelection and on January 3, 
1943, he bade his many friends in the House 
of Representatives farewell and entered the 
United States Army, where he served with 
distinction in the southwest Pacific theater 
of war 

His many friends were sorry to see Al Vree- 
land leave us and leave the Congress for what 
Al considered to be a greater duty, that of 
fighting the war which he voted to declare. 
We, his many friends in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, will be happy to have Al back 
among us to carry on the job he left. Like so 
manhy veterans in other walks of life, who 
left their jobs to enter the service and were 
returned to their jobs after the war, he is 
seeking to return to his. I am sure the peo- 
ple of the Eleventh Congressional District, 
recognizing Al Vreeland’s sincerity, patriot- 
ism, and ability, will elect him with an over- 
whelming majority in November and we, his 
colleagues, will welcome him back among us 
in January 1951. 





Address by Dore Schary at B’nai B’rith 
Convention, August 9, 1950, San 
Diego, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include an address delivered 
by Mr. Dore Schary at a recent B’nai 
B’rith convention held in San Diego on 
the occasion of his receiving the humani- 
ties award of that organization. 

Mr. Schary is known and respected 
throughout the country for his liberal 
views and his outstanding abilities as a 
film producer. It is my pleasure there- 
fore to include Mr. Schary’s remarks in 
the REcorRD: 

I am very grateful for the Humanities 
Award at B'nai B'rith District No. 4, which 
has been given to me tonight. I am grateful 
for the spirit behind it. For the good will, 
and for the seal of approval that you have 


given my work For thore sentiments that 


you have included in the award. I can 
assure you that, while I have won this plaque 
in 1950, I will try and earn this honor by 


my work and by my intent in years to come, 

I feel perhaps that it would be more fit- 
ting and more proper that any humanities 
award should go, however, to those men who 
today are fighting for world-wide humani- 
ties in Korea under the flag of the United 
States, the flag of the United Nations, and, 
very soon, the flags of many other countries, 

All of us who back in 1945 had a feeling 
that we were entering some era of peace, 
some era of agreement between world pow- 
ers, can only view this situation in Korea 
with regret and with apprehension. The 
same old confusions come back into our 
minds, into our c nsciousness, into our very 
souls. Nobody likes to see other men die 
to Keep alive simple words like “freedom,” 








“liberty,” “truth,” and “morality.” I am 
quite certain that very few, if any, soldie: 
die with those words on their lips. I an 
sure most men fighting for those words di 
regretfully, die angrily, or perhaps sudden! 
and unaware of what has come to then 
And yet these men are there, and they fi 
with tanks, and with guns, and grenacd 
and with flames for these words that some- 
times we take too loosely, words that be- 
come sounds and lose their meaning. And 
yet the meanings are there. And they mu 
be reaffirmed, and we must examine them 
to clear our minds. 

In the casualty lists that are coming back 
from Korea is again the age-old Americ: 
example of democracy, of many kinds otf 
people, fighting for one kind of a principle 
Those lists include these wonderful, odd 
American names: names like Klisusky, and 
Ginsberg; Hopper and Spinelli; Brown and 
O’Reardon; Jones and McPherson; Olson and 
Rodrigues. All American names. Now, be- 
cause of these lists, it occurs to me that this 
might be a good time to examine our ov 
position in this world crisis because again 
we are besieged by many varying points of 
view 

Only a few weeks when we moved 
into Korea, there was a wild acclamation, 
loud cheer of approval, for the prompt ac- 
tion Then we had to face the realitie 
The realities of a small group of men; of 
sparse equipment; of a well-organized at- 
tack that could not be averted by what little 
we had to offer in this new fight for freedom. 
And then the doubts began. And then, the 
fears began. Along with these doubts and 
fears we had to face, once more, the con- 
fusion of the party line, and I’m talking 
about the Communist Party line. Once 
again as in late 1939 and 1940, we had to 
face the strange situation of the far left 
wing being allied in thought and action with 
the far right, reactionary wing. Once again 
this strange coalition took place, Damning 
what we were doing, screaming madly for 
peace, and not knowing what kind of a peace 
they were talking about, Certainly no one 
in this room tonight, and certainly very few 
people in the Nation, want war. We've been 
there—we know what it is. Hardly a family 
is left unscarred from World War II. None 
of us looks forward to what has to be looked 
forward to, and yet what are the alterna- 
tives? What kind of a peace do we want? 

There is the peace of the regimented mind 
and the regimented soul. There is the peace 
of the slave camp. There is the peace that 
includes those things that you must read 
and those things that you must say; and 
those things that you must not read and you 
must not say. There is the peace of science 
that is dictated by politics; of art that is 
dictated by politics; of family life, religious 
life, of all that we hold important—dictated. 
Sworn to and subscribed. I don’t think that 
this is the peace we Americans want. It 
is not the peace we dream of. We do not 
want a peace surrounded by an iron cur- 
tain of ignorance. We want a peace where 
the sun shines and the stars light up. 
Where hope is in our hearts, where faith is 
in our souls, and we want to live in an atmos- 
phere where we can raise our children, 
dreaming always of the best for them, and 
not in a miserable regimented life that 
brings ultimately despair, defeat, and death. 

We have to look back quite far to develop 
and perceive the pattern that is being cut 
for us today by the Communists. All Ameri- 
cans must see this pattern clearly, and we 
here tonight in this room, as Americans Jews 
with a heritage from our Nation and from 
our religion, must examine this pattern, 
identify it, and never become confused by 
it. The word “liberal” today, in some 
places—in most places, is a rather dirty word. 
It is a word that is interchangeable in some 
places with “fellow traveler,” “parlor pink,” 
“red,” and all the rest of the opprobrious 
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I 
I n more detail, are the answers 
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i} curity benefits In the 
r hich they will receive early in 
( their September payments, they 
will that their payments will be, on 
the average, 7742 percent greater than 
thi have been up to nov 
TI table bclow shows what the in- 
cre: will be for an imsured wage earn- 
el ithout any dependents, and for a 
ma i couple 
| Rp, 
| 
| 
Now New 
( 
{ 
‘ ) 
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| 
fs * ) 
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( re 04. 6% 
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These same increases apply to anyone 


who retires before June 1952 

The following table shows the benefits 
that will appear in the September checks 
of a widow with two children who is cur- 


rently receiving benefits: 

Winow WITH Two CHILDREN 
Present benefit: $20; new benefit: 840. 
Present benefit: $25; new benefit: $46. 
Present benefit: $30; new benefit: $53. 
Present benefit: $35; new benefit: $59. 
Present benefit: $40; new benefit: 867. 
Present benefit: $45; new benefit: $76. 
Present benefit: $50; new benefit: $92. 


Present benefit: $55; new benefit: $110. 
Present benefit: 860; new benefit: $117. 
Present benefit: $65; new benefit: $122, 
Present benefit: $70; new benefit: $128. 
Present benefit: $75; new benefit: $133. 


INCREASES SENT AUTOMATICALLY 


You do not have to apply for the in- 
creases; they will be sent to you auto- 
matically. If, for any reason, the in- 
crease fails to show up in your October 
check, it will show up very soon, in full. 
Recipients are asked not to start writing 
in for information because the more let- 
ters that have to be answered, the slower 
the program will be in getting under way. 

BENETITS DOUBLED IN 


1952 
For anyone who retires after June 1952 
a new formula may be used to compute 
benefits, which will yield, roughly, twice 
the benefits now being received. You can 
begin to use this new formula just as 
soon as you have worked for six quarter- 
years—or a full year and a half—under 


the ial-security system after Janu- 
ary 1, 1951 
The following table shows, roughly, 


how much the benefits will be according 
to this new formula: 


The minimum primary benefit has 
been raised from $19 to $25 in most 
cases, and the maximum family benefit 
has been raised from $85 to $150. These 
changes are long overdue in bringing 
our social-security system into line with 
high living costs. 

WHO WILL BE COVERED NOW? 

Second. What new people wilil be cov- 
ered under the new law? On January l, 
1951, over 200,590 people in the State of 
Wisconsin—nearly 10,000,000 in the Na- 
tion as a whole—will come under the so- 
cial-security system for the first time. 

THE NONFARM SELF-EMPLOYED 

The largest and most important group 
to come under the system are the non- 
farm self-employed—numbering about 
113,000 in Wisconsin. For the first time 
the druggist, the grocer, the gas station 
owner, and thousands of other persons 
who are in business for themselves can 
look forward to security in their later 
years as an earned right, to which they 
have contributed during their working 
lifetime. 

Farmers are still not included under 
social security; nor are many profes- 
sional people, such as doctors and law- 
ers 

ELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS MUCH SOONER 


At this point, I should emphasize, for 
the benefit of these businessmen, as well 
as all those who will come under the so- 
cial-security system now, it will be much 
easier for you to become eligible for ben- 
efits under the new law. If you are 62 
or over on January 1, 1951, and begin 
your social-security coverage on that 
date, you will need to work only a year 
and a half under the system in order to 
be fully insured and eligible for benefit 
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payments upon retirement. 


That means 
that you will begin to draw benefits just 


as soon as you reach the retirement a 
of 65. 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

Some 29,000 agricultural workers in 
Wisconsin will come under the socia]- 
security program on January 1. This in 
cludes not only persons who regularly 
work on farms, but also the so-call 
borderline agricultural workers—those 
who work, say, in raising livestock or 
fur animals; or in processing or deliver- 
ing crops to storage or to market; or 
those engaged in household work on a 
farm. Employees of commercial han- 
dlers of fruits and vegetables are 
cluded in this borderline group, as ar 
employees of farmer cooperatives. 

Those who regularly work on farms 
must work for one farm operator for 3 
months before their social-security cov- 
erage even begins. After that, they 
must work for him for 60 full days and 
earn $50 in cash during each 3-month 
period. If they change employers, they 
must work regularly for 3 months before 
their work with the new employer be- 
gins to count for social security. 

DOMESTIC WORKERS 

About 18,000 Wisconsin domestic 
workers in nonfarm homes will join the 
system next January, provided they work 
24 days for one employer and receive cash 
wages of at least $50 during each quar- 
ter-year. 

VOLUNTARY COVERAGE FOR STATE AND LOCAL 

EMPLOYEES 

With regard to the inclusion of em- 
ployees of the State, and of cities, towns, 
or counties, this is the situation: Some 
time after January 1, the State of Wis- 
consin may, if it wishes, enter into an 
agreement with the Federal Govern- 
ment. That agreement will set forth 
specifically which groups of employees 
of the State, or of cities, towns, or coun- 
ties, will be covered under social security. 
Any State or local employee who is cov- 
ered by an existing retirement system 
cannot be included in such an agree- 
ment. In this way, existing retirement 
systems will be fully protected. If any 
group of State or local employees is in- 
cluded in the agreement, then social- 
security coverage for all members of the 
group will be automatic. There are in 
Wisconsin about 40,500 State and local 
employees who are not covered by exist- 
ing retirement systems who might be in- 
cluded in the social-security system. 

Employees of the Federal Government 
in Wisconsin who are not presently cov- 
ered by a Federal retirement system, will 
be included under social security. 

EMPLOYEES OF NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS 


Employees of nonprofit institutions— 
hospitals, churches, schools, and the 
like—will be covered only if the em- 
ployer agrees to pay his share of the tax 
contribution and if two-thirds or more 
of the employees favor social-security 
coverage. 

Ministers and members of religious 
orders will continue to he excluded. 

SALESMEN AND TRUCK DRIVERS INCLUDED 

The new bill will also include all full- 
time life-insurance salesmen, certain 
full-time traveling salesmen—other 


in- 
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All of the time you have worked under 
security up to now still counts 
toward meeting your coverage require- 
ment. 

This change means three main things. 
MANY AGED 65 CAN GET BENEFITS IMMEDIATELY 

First, any insured worked who is now 
65 or over, and who has had six quarter 
years—or a full year and a half—of so- 
cial-security coverage, can draw benefits 
immediately. He should apply for them 
at the nearest Social Security Adminis- 
tration field office. 

In Wisconsin, these offices are located 
in Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Green Bay, 
Janesville, Kenosha, La Crosse, Madison, 
Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Racine, Sheboygan, 
Superior, and Wausau. Your local post 
office should be able to tell you how to 
address your request. 

Second, any worker who is 62 or over 
on January 1, 1951, even if he only starts 
his social-security coverage next year, 
will be eligible to begin drawing benefits 
just as soon as he reaches the retirement 
age of 65, if he has had six quarter 
years—a year and a half—of coverage. 

ELIGIBILITY MUCH EASIER FOR THE NEWLY 

COVERED 

Third, and most important to the 
thousands who will become eligible to 
join the social-security system next year, 
it will be possible for them to begin draw- 


social 


ing benefits upon retirement— 2 5— 
with mu le ( -security coverage 
than now The t e shows the 
DY 

I t id 

i A ! I 

under C : 
child in | ( 

(b) The nefi fol 1 dependent 
parent has been ra i t irter 
of the primary nef wage 
earner—it has beer ne-half 

(c) Lump-sum leath payments, 
though reduced to three times the pri- 
mary benefit of the wage earner, are now 
payable to the family of every insured 
worker. Formerly, the sayments were 
mace only when no other member of the 
family was entitled to surviv benefits 
it the time of tl ner’s death. 

(d) Retired workel Irvivors, or de- 
pendents may now earn $50 a month— 


as against $14.99 under the present law— 
without losing their benefit privileges 
NEW LAW A LANDMARK IN L LEG ATION 

This new social-security law is a land- 
mark in the field of social legislation. 
The improvements in our social insur- 
ance system which it brings about are 
long overdue. In my opinion, they do 
not go far enough. I believe that 
insurance system should include the per- 
manently and totally disabled, who are 
entitled to security as a matter of right, 
and not a matter of charity. I believe 
that the system should extend to all 
working men and women—for old age is 
a problem shared by all Americans alike. 
I believe that the retirement age for 
women should be lowered from 65 to 60. 
I believe that all insured workers shoul 
receive a minimum benefit of $75 

We have taken a great step forward 
but there is still m for p 
improvement, There i 
for the future. 


s17° 
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and 


till a challenge 


rogress 





Harper’s Magazine: One Hundredth Anni- 


versary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take a few moments at this time 
to bring to your attention the eminently 
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srtember 23, 1950 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Spea e 
u WayS 10Fr u LO ou 1 l [ 

vernm it | def I 
I confidence that if every I 
would utilize the sacred rig} v 


which is his, we would have no fear of 


becoming a totalitarian state. The 


sponsibility today of maintaining our 
American form of vernment res on 
the shoulders of every citizen who is eli- 
gible to vote. It is his Governmer fe 
pays for it Let us vote to insure that 


the men who represent us in cur Govern- 
ment are men who can be trusted 

I wish to include as part 
marks an editorial which appe i in 
the September 20, 1950, issue of the Al- 
pena News, one of northern M 
leading dailie I commend this editorial 
to all citizen 

AMERICAN SHAME 

We America j | 
about our shortcomin But 
there’s no other way to stir us u 
instance, this matter of votin Ay 
it doesn’t do any good to talk 
terms about voting as a 
rare privilege. Lectures t i La 
been delivered f ' ! I 
a@ Presidential elt 
of all eligible ters actually ¥v 
polls. If blunt | I i to ma 
American inder nd th mefuln 
this performance, then it ou to be u 

We think we have the gr est der 
in tl l Y 


I Brit A 


Ol mV re- 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































even west Germany have vastly outstripped 
1 the | democratic job of voting. 
Note that two of these countries had had 

experience under dictators Yet each 
found that more than 80 percent of the 


when their first real elections 


Wwe neer at 


Russia and her satellites be- 

c e they are limited to a single slate of 

( lidates when they vote, and can merely 

re ra. “9 y But 50 percent of our 

‘ pective voters didn’t even exercise 
ice in 1948 

( tantly we have it dinned into our ears 


that if we're to lick world commu- 
ist sell democracy abroad. The 
u mfortable fact is we haven't been prac- 
of the people we're 


t 


ticl it as well as some 


Ip} ed t be selling it to; the west Ger- 
mat for example 

None of this means, of course, that we don’t 
care about freedom and its rights and duties. 
It t means that we've allowed the com- 
plexity and fascination of our big-city indus- 
trial life to distract us from our responsibil- 
itic 

By now, though we ought to have seen 
enough of the world's present perils to realize 
that our beautiful, gadget-filled existence 
might be wiped right off the face of the 
globe if we don't make the right decisions. 
Those decisions are fundamentally the peo- 
ple job And they can only make them 
at the polls 


November 7 is another voting day, the first 


general election since 1948. The world will 
be watching to see whether Americans have 
learned to prize their voting rights more than 

ther rubber of bridge, or a day at the 
ball game, or a regular place on the wash.ng- 
machine schedule. 





Civil Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
civil defense proposals of Chairman W. 
Stuart Symington of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board, received by the 
House last week, make it even more 
urgent that this Congress do everything 
in its power to strengthen the Nation’s 
medical resources. The lives of millions 
of Americans may be lost if we fail to 
face the issue: Will we have enough ade- 
quately trained medical personnel to 
protect men, women, and children on 
our home front in case of the kinds of 
radiological, bacteriological, or chemical 
attack envisioned in the civil defense 
proposals? 

Here is the blunt warning from Mr, 
Symington: 

rhe civil defense pregram for this country 
must be in constant readiness because for 
the first time in 136 years an enemy has the 


power to attack our cities in strong forces, 
and for the first time in our history that 
attack may come suddenly, with little or 


n warning 


I was especially struck by this state- 
ment in the report: 


Granted a few minutes’ warning, casualties 
could be reduced by over 50 percent through 
proper organization and training in civil 
defense. 
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What progress can we report? Are 
we heeding this warning? Are we 
strengthening with all possible speed 
our first line of security—the health of 
our civilian population—against enemy 
attack? 

The bitter truth is that we are 
not training more doctors or moving 
rapidly to cope with the possible dangers 
our civilian population faces, although 
there was legislation before the House to 
help accomplish this end. 

The bitter truth is that we cannot re- 
port our medical schools are being res- 
cued from their grave financial crisis 
or enabled to extend high quality train- 
ing to more qualified students. Four 
times in the last few months legislation 
to accomplish these vital goals was 
blocked—blocked solely at the insistence 
of one group—the medical lobby. 

I charge that if these American Medi- 
cal Association lobbyists continue their 
policy of obstruction, this Nation can be 
led into the catastrophe of a medical 
Pearl Harbor. God grant the day may 
never come that atomic bombs or radio- 
logical warfare shall be turned against 
our cities. But if that terrible day 
should come, will our people call des- 
perately for doctors and nurses, but not 
find enough to care for them? 

Since the AMA lobbyists seem too 
blind to read the handwriting on the 
wall, let me at least read to them this 
trenchant warning from the civil de- 
fense report: 

An enemy attack on American cities using 
new technological weapons might introduce 
some new medical and health problems from 


such effects as radiation and chemical and 
bacteriological contamination. 


And the report continues: 

Training for professional, technical, and 
auxiliary lay personnel will be necessary to 
prepare for the new problems. Thorough 
organization will be necessary to provide 
adequate professional and technical person- 
nel; and also the supplies, hospitals, and 
related facilities for the care of the many 
thousands of casualties which could occur 


among the civilian inhabitants of a large 
city. 

The National Security Resources 
Board declares that, even under the best 
circumstances: 

This increase in casualties will require 
many auxiliary volunteer workers to be re- 
cruited and trained, in order to supplement 


the services of available professional and 
technical personnel. 


Every word of the civil defense re- 
port that deals with health and medical 
services underscores the number-one re- 
quirement to meet an attack on any 
important city or target area—more 
trained personnel. 

Yet, it is a fact, according to a recent 
study of the United States Assistant 
Surgeon General, that this country to- 
day has fewer physicians per 100,000 
persons than 4 decades ago. And the 
report estimates that the shortage is 
growing all the time and just a few 
years hence this Nation will be at least 
17,400 doctors below minimum level. 

Increased strain on our limited medi- 
cal resources is certain as this Nation 
stands resolved to oppose Communist 
aggression everywhere in the world. 






Yet, in the face of this clearly demo: 
strable need, why has Federal aid 
medical education—so obviously in t! 
national interest—been killed? 

It was not killed because of lack of 
bipartisan approval. Aid to medical e 
ucation was sponsored in the Senate by 
Democrats and Repubiicans rangin 
from Senator Pepper to Senator Tar 
And it was passed unanimously. Pro- 
fessional organizations, including th 
American Dental Association and ths 
American Hospital Association, ex- 
pressed their concern and the need for 
action. Vigorous support came from the 
country’s medical-school deans, individ- 
ually and through their professional as- 
sociations. Support came from many 
lay organizations, including the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

This measure was killed solely through 
the efforts of the AMA’s multimillion- 
dollar lobby. Now, as it has so many 
times in past years, organized medicine 
is pursuing a course of political obstruc- 
tion that may well be without parallel 
among the members of any fiduciary 
profession. 

It seems to me that the AMA, which 
is spending $1,110,000 during October 
and lining up $19,000,000 in tie-in adver- 
tising to fight the bogeyman of creep- 
ing socialism, is playing right into the 
hands of America’s enemies. While the 
AMA spends millions to talk anticom- 
munism, its policies are weakening our 
defenses against the military forces of 
communism. The AMA is _ blocking 
measures which would protect the fam- 
ilies of our fighting men from Commu- 
nist military aggression. 

The warning of Mr. Symington has 
been sounded with equal bluntness by 
one of America’s greatest medical au- 
thorities—Brig. Gen. James S. Sim- 
mons, retired, dean of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. General Sim- 
mons, an authority on preventive medi- 
cine, bluntly called the action of the 
AMA in blocking House committee pas- 
sage of Federal aid to medical educa- 
tion “a tragic mistake and a crippling 
blow to the Nation’s military and civil 
preparedness program.” 

I repeat that the AMA lobbyists are 
leading us into a medical Pear] Harbor. 
Every day that we delay the work of 
training a larger corps of doctors and 
other medical personnel also delays the 
day when the boys on the fighting front 
can feel that their loved ones are being 
protected just as adequately and compe- 
tently as this Nation’s great resources 
can protect them. Every day that the 
American Medical Association bloeks 
Federal aid to medical education makes 
it surer that, if we are again forced into 
a total war, there will not be enough 
doctors to go around. Only this week, 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association reminded doctors that, dur- 
ing World War II, 40 percent of the med- 
ical men of the Nation were called into 
active military service. Next time, if 
there is another world war, can we suc- 

cessfully protect our civilian population 
from effects of direct attack, when 4 
out of every 10 doctors are far away 
from home? 
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road block. Ii we are called 
November, I n intend to 

action on t vital piec f 
n. Perhaps, by then, the people 


country will have had a chance 
y the import of the civil defense 
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Democracy’s New Symbol—Ball Bat 


EXTENSION _ REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


MICHIGAN 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 
23, 1950 
Mr. Speaker, politi- 
campaigns preceding general elec- 
s in Michigan are always fraught 
th much interest. The usual pattern 
mplified in~ the present campaign. 
4t the moment, intraparty disagree- 
) controveries, and rivalris are 
re in evidence than interparty con- 
s. This condition is spectacularized 
1 an editorial in the Detroit t Free Press 
f September 23, to which my attention 
is been called. If this editorial is in- 
ative of what is to happen between 
w and November 7, certainly lively 
rs are here again. 
I ‘suant to the per mission er 
] fey 


IN THE HOUSE 
Saturday, September 


MICHENER. 


anted by 
I am including that editorial 
as follows: 
DEMOCRACY’S NEw SyMBOL—BALL BaT 
Governor Williams, Democratic n 
for reelection, was said to have won a re- 
unding in Wayne County when his 
iorts, the left wingers of the Americans 
Democratic Action and the CIO-PAC, 
control of the Democratic Party 


use, 


ad 
reaas 


minee 


victory 


ptured 





*hinery in Wayne County congressional 
trict conventions. 
But whatever it means to the political for- 
s of Governor Williams, it was no vic- 
for democratic processes of orderly gov- 
ment 
In all but one ct, the caucu wer 
irk by sluggin i the C inist 
t hniques of beating down opp n by 
lence 
The ADA- PAC combinat brought t c 
+ Mich oT) tha sitdown tr ‘ n ++ 
sl ii e ft n ¢ ved li labor dis- 
I nd ay -d them to government 
The goon squads took over, and the gavel, 
that traditional symbol of order! rlia- 


dure, was discarded for the 
l-off baseball bat 
I ll but one district—the sixteenth— 


re was near rioting a the strong-arm 





> old-li I 10< 

ve 1 t wn 

the shock-troop 

t, the ADA-PAC 

( presided with a 

b iV 

1c d Demo- 

C ain C ge Fitz- 
walk it. 

declared, the 

tl should |! God 

5 d Bless America. 

1 *lalism over 

the Democratic Party by communistic proces 


esses,” he _ 
And al 10th 
CIO circles, ect 
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it was ret 1, tha tf their pol- 
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it was 15 year at Michigan \ 

| 1 by N rikes— 

1 imported dev ( I 3; to 
create viol I < 

rhe power be it s NI kes wa 
t gangs of goon yuac the professional 
thugs, armed with their clubs and bail bats. 

It was the goon squads hich, in utter 
defiance of law and public safety, closed 
Streets in Detroit and forbade their use by 


citizens while the poli tood by helplessly 
watched 


1 
It was the goon squ ich invaded the 


j ] 
capitol in Lansing and ok over the govern- 
ment of that city, closi: up business, and 
terrorizing the peopk 

Only when the goon storm troopers moved 


into East Lansing and tried to take over 
Michigan Stat ' tl : 

They car 
American college kids 
intimidated like the 
youngsters threw the 
river. That : 
of the American pe 
that the sitdown 


el fectively be used 


broken. 




















org ized labor 
l te inigue the 
aspirants, the fe Lc N trav- 
ier I bleeding heal , and the ADA-ers 
did t 
I em tne i eful de- 
vice, to be used r any it 
would further tl 
N ry ns 1 t ir e! 1 
+?) ad n + > it ; , + sie x hile -., 
i me hile t thei tu l 
privil id the Bill Ri 
Gover r Wil d ! ADA b rs 
arm I hod over ntrol {f the 
Democratic Party in Wayne County 
But they may find it difficult t nvince 
the public which is not prepared to sur- 
render its right to ball-bat-wielding 
squads who would fit better int 4 pict 


of the Kremlin than of America. 
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HON. KARL E. 


MUNDT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, S mber 2 
of Friday, September 22). 1950 


ee 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, 
unanimous consent to extend 
— in the Appendix of the 


I ask 
my ! 
RECORD 


1d include volume I, No. 1, and volume 
- . 2, of the Analysis and Informa- 


. 
ti Service of the All-American Con 
jt To Combat Communism. 

The All-American Conference To 
Combat Communism has established 
temporary headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., at 3147 Sixteenth Street NW. The 
mail address for the All-American Con- 
ference is 921, Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washington, D. C. 


post-office box 
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Stalin, say the experts, 


the American reaction to Korea He had 
thought it 


rmame! 


was 


i 
would be a quick trick He 


thought it would not arouse thi untry a 
it did The tactic, since the Soviet Uni 
needs more time for its own prepara 
and to digest its own great gains in China 
€ Where, is ») allay American alarm. 
Permitting us to win the war in Korea with- 
ou throwing in the Chinese Commu 
armies by way of reiniorcement, plu 1 all- 
out peace offensive, is « inted to do tne 
trick—shift the American war machine ba 
into loW gear. 
The point is: Don't get caught r ing 
L i B 
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1941, by king in the appendix of Wil- 
| ( B itt the Great Globe Itself. 
I few ¢ npit 

1. Violati f the Covenant of the League 
of N ! eizing Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lit 

Violation of the ime covenant by con- 
1 acti with Germany to par- 
t P d 
Violation of the Treaty of Riga by in- 
( tin ithe tern Poland into the 
( ian Soviet Socialist Republic; 

4. Violation of the treaty of nonaggres- 
si with Finland by attacking and invad- 
i Fi nd ir the winter war of 1939-40, 
Viola of its pledge to respect the 
sovereignty of Rumania by seizing and ab- 
sorbir into the U. 8S. S. R. the Rumanian 
Provinces of Bessarabia and Northern 
B at i 

M post-1945 violations of treaties are 
on record, so many that one wonders why 
it ( idered useful, at all, to get the sig- 
I ire of the Soviet Union to any treaty. 
k tance, there was the pledge at Yalta 
t permit free and democratic elections in 
Pp i and the Balkans There was the 
pledge, also at Yalta, that the Soviet Union 
would give its support to the Nationalist 
Government in China and only to that gov- 
ernment Looking back on that one, from 
the hindsight of what has happened in China 
: f ives a true perspective of how trea- 
t re regarded, if not observed, by the rul- 
er yf the Soviet Union 

It was rather significant that the experts, 
in Washington and in New York, took the 
vie on the whole, that a succession of 
Koreas is not to be expected in the next 
few ntl To the contrary, they think the 

Union will avoid a direct clash with 
the 1 ted St for the next 2 years, at 
iT 

And mething of a corollary, they were 
n irticularly alarmed lest Mao Tse-tung 
send in his own Chinese Red army to’ help 
the North Koreans. They pointed out, in the 
first place, that Mao was not too anxious 
t et involved with the United States at this 
juncture nd, in the second place, Russia 
would not want it because it would confront 
the United States with such an insuperable 
task of fighting in the great vastness of 
China, against millions of Asiatic troops, that 


our people and leaders would all the sooner 
reach the conclusion that it was preferable 
to strike at the pyromaniac who set all the 


fires instead of exhausting ourselves trying to 
put out every fire he set. This approaches 
he proposition voiced by Harold Stassen re- 


cently that we hold the Soviet Union strictly 
accountable for the actions of its satellites. 

While the majority view wa~ that war was 
not imminent with the Soviet Union, direct, 
nevertheless a respectable minority at both 


meetil held that the third world war is 
imminent; that Korea is just one of many 
like incidents in a force-play which the 
Soviet Union is preparing. The plan they 
see is to force the United States to commit all 


its available 
fast 


wars ol 


manpower and equipment, as 
they can be mobilized, to peripheral 
subatomic character. Once we are 
engaged fuliy and without any surplus, then 
will be the time for the Soviet Union to make 
a move which will cause us either to have to 
fight the U. S. S. R. directly or abandon the 
world to communism. 

rhe inevitability of a show-down was ad- 
mitted by all. No one in either group took 
the attitude that there was still any hope of 
peaceful accommodation between the Soviet 


Union and the west. This quite hopeless 
situation stems from the belief that the 
Soviet Union is intent on world conquest 


either by force of arms or by internal sub- 
version. If internal methods fail, then the 
Red army will be brought into play. 

The United States has twice fought bloody 
Wars against a country and an ideology which 


ee 
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sought to rule the earth. We are formally 
pledged to come to the aid of various coun- 
tries in Europe which suffer aggression, On 
top of this, there are various cther countries, 
not members of the Atlantic Union, whose 
territorial integrity will be protected by this 
country, as a matter of policy—just as in the 
case of South Korea. 

While there was no difference about the 
inevitability of the conflict, there was a 
sharp difference on when it would come and 


how. The majority view was that Stalin 
needed 2 years in which to stockpile his 
atom bombs, consolidate and digest his 
gains, regroup and generally make ready for 


world war III. They did not think that he 
would be greatly pushed by our rearmament 
program—which, at best, would take a full 
year to get going. If, by a successful peace 
offensive, this period could be stretched out 
to another year, then it would be all to the 
good for Stalin, permitting him that much 
more time for preparation and maneuver. 

However, the success of this particular 
peace offensive depends on the Soviet Union 
not creating other Koreas in the meantime, 
to rouse us up anew. 

The chief way in which we will be “bled,” 
during this period, is by the rather ineffec- 
tual armament of Europe. Thirty-five divi- 
sions would be quite a job to equip and that 
is the absolute minimum for a holding opera- 
tion. From the Communist standpoint, the 
rearmament could be made doubly ineffec- 
tive if a propaganda of defeatism and of neu- 
trality could be made to sweep those coun- 
tries. You may be sure that the propaganda 
drumfire on this will be tripled in the next 
few months, in the effort to make our allies 
unreliable allies. 

The minority view was that two great 
forces were rushing at each other like un- 
controllable torrents and that they would 
clash much sooner than most people ex- 
pected. They expressed the thought that 
the world would be very lucky if western 
Europe had not been invaded in the next 
Yugoslavia and Germany would 
be the key targets. 

The heightened tempo of cvents can be 
judged from the fact that two highly placed 
persons, one the Secretary of the Navy and 
the other a major general in the Air Force, 
had to be reprimanded recently for their own 
advocacy of a “preventive war” against Rus- 


365 days. 


sia. This not only fits in neatly with the 
propaganda which Moscow has been putting 


out all over the world that the “imperialist” 
United States wants war, but it also could 
have the effect of speeding up war between 
the two countries. When a stage is reached 
in the preliminaries where responsible offi- 
cials talk openly about “preventive war” then 
a hair-trigger condition exists. The Kremlin 
may actually come to feel menaced to the 
point that it would launch a “preventive 
war” of its own to forestall what it thought 
might be a “preventive war” by us. At any 
event, an excuse for aggression is given to 
Russia which is of invaluable moral assist- 
ance. Most important of all, the tempo to- 
ward war is noticeably quickened. The mi- 
nority view was that many more such un- 
foreseen events would occur to push the 
antagonists into early and open warfare. 
Some of the most interesting discussion 
took place on the modes by which the Rus- 
sian peace offensive might be furthered by 
our own allies. One idea expressed was that, 
within the next 4 or 5 months—before the 
United States-United Nations forces could 
reach the thirty-eighth parallel in Korea— 
the United Nations would pick an admin- 
istrator or UN trustee for Korea. This would 
be done through either open or behind-the- 
scenes intervention by the British. The Brit- 
ish are extremely concerned over the situa- 
tion in Asia, hoping they can still save Hong 
Kong and the Malay peninsula. They are 
not on the same side with us about Formosa 





because of this concern, which led then 


recognize the Chinese Reds. In the opi: 
of one member of the Analysis Board 
British wish to force a show-down over 
recognition of Red China in the UN. 17 
think there might be a chance of achiey 
a certain amount of appeasement on the ; 
of other Council members on this rec 
tion. The United States has already said 
will go along with the majority. In t! 
case, the Korean thing can be settled. A 
on Stalin’s original terms, that is, by kicki 
the National Government off UN and putti: 
the Red Korean puppet in. 

Psychological warfare can be used to s; 
off the Russian people from the Soviet 
gime. 

There is good hope that techniques a 
means are at hand to penetrate the iron cu 
tain, 

If psychological warfare, through the 
techniques and means, were pushed effe 
tively—repeat, effectively—the rewards cou 
be staggering. Perhaps world war III cou 
be avoided altogether. 

In Washington and New York, our board 
of experts on communism discussed thi 
raiatter of psychological warfare at four meet- 
ings. 

Some of the things which were brought 
out: 

The iron curtain is not a caprice on th 
part of Stalin. It is sheer necessity. On: 
the iron curtain is effectively penetrated | 
ideas and truth from the outside world, the 
one-half of the Stalin system, the twin sy 
tem of propaganda and terror, is renders 
useless. Stalin pays the utmost tribute t 
the fact that he cannot afford to let truth 
in. He goes to any length to keep it out 
because he knows his system would fall 
otherwise. The principal problem, then, i 
to penetrate the iron curtain with a suf- 
ficient freightage of truth. 

Our main method of trying to penetrat: 
heretofore, has been by means of the Voic¢ 
of America. It has not been very effectiv 
because few Russians have suitable receivin 
sets. Moreover, the programs which are not 
very hard-hitting, anyway, are jammed. 

The written word is more effective than 
the spoken word. It is necessary that th« 
Soviet people get pamphlets and leaflets, of 
a hard-hitting character, preparing them 
psychologically for revolt; organizing them 
in small groups, for security reasons; free- 
ing them from their pathological fear of the 
MVD, the secret police; giving them mis- 
sions which can be accomplished without too 
much danger; giving them the feeling that 
they are not alone, either in their own coun- 
try, or abroad, in the high task of freeing 
their land of a greater tyranny than the 
czars’, 

Our boards were told there was more than 
one underground operating either in Russia, 
the satellite states, the militarily occupied 
countries, or all three, which were attempt- 
ing to do those very things. 


NTS—AN UNDERGROUND 


One of them is called NTS. Its initials 
form, in the Russian language, the twin slo- 
gans of “We bring death to tyrants” and 
“We bring freedom to the people.” 

A representative of NTS, Mr. Constantine 
Boldyreff, appeared at the last two meetings 
of the board in New York and Washington. 
He is a registered foreign agent with the 
Department of Justice, representing this 
Russian underground here. He is an in- 
structor at the Institute of Foreign Lan- 


guages and Linguistics, of Georgetown 
University. 
Mr. Boldyreff, who gave permission to 


name both him and his organization, said 
the group had been in existence for about 
20 years. He said it had managed to dis- 
tribute 3,000,090 leaflets in 1949 alone. A 
large part of them were distributed by 
means of balloons, equipped with clockwork 














nisms, which explode the balloon ver 
iet territory at points Which are care- 
calculated fror directions 
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51 NTS regards this as surmount- 
e It argu that the chill heel f 
1e whole Soviet system is Russia itself, 
here the regime is more hated because 
tter known than nywhere else Fur- 


ier, the A 
the Red army 


hilles heel ¢ 


A very large part of their pr nda i 
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ar l 

H V mpar i 
by a wave of arrests which caught up 457 
enerals Some were shot, other mpris- 
ned, cashiered, or sent into exile. It l 
decapitated the Red arm} Such an o} 

n, just 2 years before the Second W 
War broke out, certainly ar that the re- 











ime had cause to fear it general 
through them, the loyalty of the Red 
a whole 

Then there was the business of the two 
million or more Russian soldiers who sur- 
rendered to the Gern after tok e- 
istance hy tly aiter t Ni i t e 
ine into Russia in 1941 About So- 
ationals ined the German Ar d 
against Stalin ne of them o1 - 








much to show by historical precept 
that it is not utterly ab eak of, and 
hope for, mass defecti viet Army 
The experts ag 1 t time to 
work for the iz r dissolution of t Red 
army is before the atom bombs begin to 


fall. Then—unless the targets are |} 
most carefully and unless 
system is quickly rocked to its foundations 
by the destruction of its military potential— 
the use of atomic bo 
and solidify 
of the regime 

There are atomic bombs of the mind, too. 
For ye the Soviet pe in- 
tensively indoctrinated Leninist 
slogan: “Turn imperialist war int war 
By that they mean for soldiers in the army 
of a capitalist state to turn their guns on 
their own officers and to fraternize with the 
enemy—especially if that enemy happens to 
be the Soviet Union. What if the 
and men of the Red army got the 
reverse—that, after all, the Soviet 
the “imperialist’’ state against 
guns should be turned? 

One of the best stunts to 
NTS, Mr. Boldyreff recounted, was to give 
several Soviet divisions, on occupation duty, 
the opportunity to read some anti-Commu- 
nist facts. The army news} t 
Army, came out on this occasion in two 
editions. One was the simon-pure Commu- 
nist version. The other edition was a re- 
production of the whole top of the page of 
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these changes 
h the conflict of ideol- 
the Soviet Union 
and other western powers, 
iong ago, reg- 
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t ry living and our 

in t No one here 

m is a powerful and 
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liber echerish. Yet 

( I ive te their poll in 
1 liberalism With 





( Amer 1 iberalism 
k the cr roads It is well 
( some fundame 

tt e of its adoption, our C l- 

i the high tide of the ld 
vernment. It combined a fine 
( of true spiritual idealism re- 
d I of man, with provisions 


Lick equitable division of the 
I l liberty among the people. To 


ue inding f ers, it was clear that man is 
creature of God and that his innate and 
essential dignity requires the recognition of 
! f individuality. Man is not to look 


r his righ or for h abundance to th 
I ) them within himself. Lon 
before, Milton had said, “Our liberty is n« 
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Caesa It is a blessing we have received 
n God Himself. It is what we are borr 

To lay this down at Caesar's fect, which 

we ¢ ed not from him, which we are not 
holden to him for, were an unworthy ac- 
tion 1d a degrading of our very nature.” 
philosophy of ernment ap- 

r the opening words of the Decla- 

ration < Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
reated equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creat with certain inalienable rights, 
That among these are life, libert and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
vernments are instituted among 


men, deriving their just power from the con- 





verned, * ”" Man, as the 

ul 1ate vereign, creates and is the master 

of hi vernment. He is a citizen and nota 
ub‘ect 

When the Constitution was drafted, this 

e of the liberty of the individual as 


upremacy of the coercive state 


) fully fought out in our 
R lutionar War on the battlefield and 
during t ce uries-long struggles of the 
English people to establish their liberties. 
This hist« ade the background and basis 
for the undation of our Republic. These 
trugeles were ideological conflicts. Their 
al 1 to establish individual liberty as a 
I i Which hall predominate—the 
divine right of kings, which means the divine 
right of the vernment, or the divine right 
( man? 
Thus, the philosophy of government, ex- 


p! l r D ration of Independence 
d Bill of 


» our Constitution al 





Rights, had a ritual foundation and came 
from y soul of the people. The dig- 
nity and int f the individual is a fun- 
damental tenet of the C!} th which 
has had its highest m in our 

t of government f living 








liberalism was § mething 
much deeper than the materialism of the 
modern intellectual, who lays false claim to 
liberalism and who is able to ac pt the 
fri of great historic movements without 
ha > to fight for them. 


The founding fathers’ conception of what 
man is explains many of the provisions of 
the Constitution. Those which expre the 
powers of the state are largely limitations 
upon the vernment’s power to interfere 
with the citizen. Our Constitution guaran- 
tees to the people rights which constitute 
our basic freedoms, freedoms which no to- 
talitarian state gives to its citizens—the 
right to the liberty and to the security of 
the individual person; to equal treatment 
before the law; to freedom of religion, of 
thought and of speech; to assemble peace- 
ably and petition for the redress of grieve 














to criticize the Government; to 

perty to contract about their own affair 

and operate any legitimate e1 
; 











I t ll in a free market 

long as this freedom does not conflict 

the public interest; to be protected again 

un! ble search and seizure of pers 
1d property; to be protected against 

jeopardy, and from being compelled to gi 

t in criminal case against them- 
lve and from being deprived of life 

liberty or property without due process 

law; and to be secure against the Government 

taking property for public use without 


compensation These provisions, written 
into the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
recognition to the human and divine 
dignity of man. They were the results of 
erlence of the people showin 
sions to safeguard man’s indi 
ality against svernment. A 
the great liberal and his- 
“Liberty has never come from 
} Liberty has always come 
from the jects of it. The history of lib- 
erty is a history of limitations of governmen- 
tal power, not the increase of it.” 

Our Government, with such a back 
has certain plain characteristics: 

First. It is not authoritarian. The Consti- 
tution established no final seat of authority 
ir man or position. It contains a care- 
fully worked out system of checks and 
ances designed to 
man 


need for pro' 
a coercive ¢g 
Wilson, 


said 


rian 





zround 


bal- 
secure the liberty of every 





Second. It protects minorities. The draft- 
ers were familisr with pest political experi- 
ence and knew t\» dangers of majority rule, 
under the democratic form of government, to 
the freedom of those in minority group 
The abuses of pure democracies were well 
known and had been commented upon by 
students of government as early as Plato 
In order, therefore, to insure liberty, a rep- 
resentative and republican, not a pur 
nocrati« 


form of Zo. ment was estab- 








eryil 
lished. 

Third. It protects local self-government 
The colonists had always objected to the de- 
nial of the right of local gov 
British Crown. Local government is an 
sential of self-government. 
functions of ! 


ernment by the 
es- 
Therefore, the 
sal government were carefully 
preserved excepting in those fields which are 
Fourth. It contemplates a free-enterprise 
system. The free-enterprise system is neces- 
sarily the natural expression of the funda- 
mental freedom of man to express the full- 
ness of his being. He was not to be deprived 
of the opportunities of his freedom and in- 


dustry 











Citizens are tre slaves of the state if they 
1d upon its will for their means of life. 
isistently, the Constitution contains pro- 
iSions protecting the fruits of man’s labor 
’ rt of his freedom. 
{th. It contemplates individual responsi- 

for personal economic security. Un- 
this conception of freedom, it is in- 
tended that man look for his economic secu- 
rify to the abundance which is the natural 
product of his own untrammeled liberty, 
intelligence, and work. The colonists had 
made their choice between liberty and secu- 
rity. They had established a home in the 
wilderness of an unexplored continent where 
there was complete freedom from social or 
political limitations but little other security. 
The free-enterprise system, which is inher- 
ently a system of risk, thus became a fun- 
damental which has permeated American 
life ever since For man’s welfare, the 
founding fathers relied not on the Govern- 
ment but on man’s God-given, individual 
responsibility, intelligence, and industry un- 
der the stimulus of freedom. It was by no 
means inappropriate that the words “Lib- 
erty” and “In God we trust” were inscribed 
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jinage although it is the 

f material wealth 
designed, this Nation has prospered 
It has been a leader among na- 
in its high productivity of wealth and 
he breadth of its distribution among its 
le At the high tide of that abundance 
re witnessing, however, great activity 
ain groups of our people toward 
i these traditional concepts This at- 
k is part of a world-wide swing toward 
i The danger to our liberty from 
e military and political efforts of Russia 
ule the world in the n mmu- 
now been made entirely clear to 

people. But our danger from within is 
re subtle, is little understood by most of 
people, and is, therefore, more of a threat 
ur liberties. I refer to the trend away 

m our American liberalism indicated y 

e centralization of power in the Federal 
Government and the corresponding loss of 
cal self-government, the breakdown of rep- 
ative government of the type 
n ited by the Constitution, the at- 
tempted substitution of socialization in the 
place of our free-enterprise system, and the 
rrowth of what is often referred to as the 
welfare state, but which more appropriately 

uld be called the service state. Observe 
the changes: ' 

1. Instead of self-government being in- 
sured by the maintenance of local govern- 
ent, we are witnessing the twilight of the 
State governments. In our lifetime, the 
Federal Government has been converted into 

1e major power in the lives of our people. 
The Federal Government has taken control 
of the important phases of the conduct of 
local and intrastate business, transportation, 
finance, production, and distribution. An 
absentee centralized government has thus 
been substituted for local self-government. 
Great responsibilities have been vested in a 
central state which is already heavily bur- 
dened and which has a bad but clearly de- 
served reputation for inefficiency and ex- 
travagance. The eligible voters in the last 
election were so uninterested in its opera- 
tions that only 50 percent of them voted. 

The representatives of the States in the 
Congress are very willing, and we might say 
eager, to support what would speedily be rec- 
ognized and avoided as a consistent policy of 
extravagant spending if made by the States, 
but which does not appear extravagant when 
done with Federal funds. But Federal funds 
are drawn directly from the people of the 
several States, largely through the income 
tax. This extravagance must be paid for 
through such taxes. The tax is on the in- 
dustrious citizen, and the wage earners. It 
falls heaviest on the man who works with 
his hands, the artisan, the farmer, the skilled 
laborer; all of whom must be taxed, and 
heavily, to provide funds for these Federal 
disbursements. There are enough rich in- 
dividuals and corporations to pay only 4 
small part of the cost. It is the plain man 
who in reality pays. People lose their ca- 
pacity for self-government by failing to gov 
ern If we are to continue to enjoy self- 
government in these United States, the 
people must again resume the burden from 
which they have sought to escape. 

2. Observe the trend away from indi- 
vidualism toward socialization. Although 
the founding fathers certainly never in- 
tended to create a government designed to 
engage in private enterprise, it is plain that 
our Government is turning from a system 
based upon the energies of individual men 
to a system based on his socialized efforts. 
As an illustration, the Federal Government 
proposes to duplicate the existing capacity 
of the private electric generating plants. 
The discouraging effect of this program on 
private enterprise is plain, particularly when 
it is projected against a background of other 
socialization projects, including the Tennes- 
see Valley and Columbia River developments, 
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the socialization of medicine 


the declared 
intention to seci ; 











A I Congress 
to build Government steel mill and such 
comprehensive planned-economy programs 
as the Brannan r tu plan. Neces- 
sarily, such systems of planning require cen- 


tral control t the exclusion of the right 








and initiative o1 the individual. Necessarily, 

they involve the denial of fre« arkets, free 
enterprise, and economic freedom 

3. We have 1 ved pid i he direction 

of the service state In Britain, the service 

usec é t the more 

or ization. In this coun- 

re now en ed in an exploitation 





e, designed to 








give materi cert restricted 
groups of our people which have great vot- 
ing power—the veterans, labor, the farmers 
e group I Will bene 
by ( f edicine, the Federal 
1 itl ed id € enslo! 
housi le lat é lent insurance 
nm, Many f thin are good 
in and of themss« But man is induced 
to look for his m rial d to the socialized 
action of the stat whereas it should be 


found in an economy which preserves the in- 
dividuality of man nd en 





rely upon the exercise of hi wn skill, energy, 
and talent for his personal advancement and 
individual prosperit 

Edmund Burke id “People never give up 


their 
Ther 


to take 


liberties but under some delusion.” 
seek 
away the liberties of the people. It 
is important to < erve that generally the 
cha which put emphasis on the 
ized, not the individual, efforts of man, are 
proposed and defended und that 
they are an expression of what is said t 
true “democracy This conception, how- 
ever, was repudiated by the drafters of the 
Constitution are also de- 
clared to be f a modern 
“liberalism.” ‘alled liberalism 
is not only a denial of the liberalism under 
which the Con afted but a 
denial of true liberalism. 

The word “democracy” has more than one 
meaning. In a political sense, it signifies a 
ned to depend fully on the 





re, they re rt to delusion who 








social- 


the gr 


be a 








titution was dr 


and fundamental 





government desis 
rule of the majority In the 
nomic sense, it means equality of social or 
economic status It was not discussed in 
either sense in the historic documents de- 
fining the nature of our own Republic 

As Ih vernment of the 


social or eco- 








Jnited ates W et up not as a democ- 
racy, using the word in the political sense, 
but as a republic The founders of the Gov- 


ernment knew the danger to 
majority action in a fully 
ernment. It is always the 
are prejudiced. In tl 
freedom of man fron i 
founders intended t fe nst 
danger. No one would question that the 
New England town-meeting type of pure 
democracy is ill adapted to our governmental 
needs, but that we must depend upon rep- 
resentatives duly elected by the eligible 
voters 


minorities from 
democratic gov- 
minorities which 
ir care to protect the 
government, the 
uard agai this 








l 


The Constitution did not attempt to cre- 
ate economic equality by a democracy. It is 
true that the Declaration of Independence 


declares that all men are created equal. But 
it was a standard of political, social, and 


economic opportunity that the Declaration 
stated. It did not purport to command that 
the wealth be read equally. Individuals 
necessarily reflect different ancestry, environ- 
ments and trainin and these differences 
produce inequali in capacities and skills. 
Under a system of political equality, by which 
the free play of man’s individual intelligence 
and industry was fully protected, it con- 
templated that the natural products of man’s 
capacity and energy would be his. Its heart 
was individual liberty, not a socialized statu 

The Constituti fully protected 








ropnerty 
proper 
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d intended t ale ] i ¢€ I I 
nt t eta 1€ I N 
effort 
der so-called libe ve 
ea a material c ¢ ep 
I 1 concept < c cra 
econo! sense They sa) nat 
ice re es action by er 
create ex nic equality They cu 
place l human ! I é 
proper \ t igh the ri 
Ow! ert ‘ the 
ret rhe t V t 











ices t nt 
of the por 

ppeal becau - 
cence On the surf l 
d Neverthele I - 
ice state as in instrument materi 
libe m should be obviou 

The proposal to equal nam 

rial standpoint involves the limitation of the 
libert f other men, where it is accomplished 
by taking wealth from those who have and 


who have 


r such purposes is essentially 


those 
rned f 
ry when it confers 


upon 





certain favored groups at 





l ates in 
the provisions of the Bill of Rights 
guarantees to all perso: 
law If 
that test 
between t 
I do not suggest 
well as private enterprise, has no funct 
orm in matters broadly categorized as 
re Society should pr 


persons who are 


spirit 
which 


is equality before the 











tect the untor- 


unable to rely upon 


tunate 
themselves through the accident of physi 





or mental disability or personal disaster. 
But this does not require that where such 
welfare measures are justi i they shall be 
undertaken by the Federal Government 


rather than by the States or 
framework of the 


Government 


within the 
free-enterprise 
bounty should not be sp 
among persons well able to 
own feet and to be the masters of their o1 
destinies. The broken morally 
by such scheme which substitute subservi- 
ence for self-reliance. A healthy man needs 
no crutches. Through their use his limb 
will wither. Where private ! 
provide the security called for, it will em- 
brace the opportunity 
Of course, individual liberty may not re- 
absolutely unrestrained. No one today 
would say that the old doctrine of laissez 


tem, 
sad 


tand on their 








people can be 

















faire should be tolerated We are all aware 
of the corruptive influence of power on per- 
sons and organizations We have een 
abuses flow from lrge aggregations of corpo- 
rate power. When such corporations refused 
to use self-restraint, Congre has prope! 
enacted antitrust laws or other re ut 
legislation employing restrictive power. - And 
paradoxically we hat seen th restrict 
power itself grows ely until ne in- 
stances it is a choking threat t ree el r- 
prise. A people, we are r rr re er 
to eiiriinate all restrains u individ 
freedom But again there diff 
ence in 1estraint and control. Here the f 
tion of the Government 
not in the complete regulation wl 
tially is control. Control i it 
short of pure socialism and f 
our heritage of true liveralism 

I do not propose ny I tatl 
abundance of the product of industry hich 
is to be distributed to our people rhe great 
volume of tha bundance e of the w - 
ders of the world I am < lering het 
not ends hut means The question |} 
whether the distributio1 f d ce l 
be re ed Tt quest r er t 
s 1 t pr led the e t 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































he 


ne rk [ 





esl m- 
n 
4a i 
I t ni 

i) e 4 
f j i Or - 
l ee ¢ te ri i t 

a l The goal 1s n th 

f ‘ ystem rt} i n 
I rialistic The pur} the full 

de I nan. The spiritual ect 
‘ enterprise may not be re Zea D} 
bu essmer! But whether nized 
rs l clear Ut! the fundamentai Ol 
the A rica ystem is, and aliwa ; been, 
thi iritual freedom of man. The effort 
of t i 1atet tic libera is to make 
material welfare the purpose of our Nation's 
bei at the expense of freedom This is a 

perver n of the American ideal. 

Peoy naturally love liberty. They will 
surrender liberty only through misunder- 
ing. I do not believe that the depar- 
tures from our traditional position, which 
t! lawmakers have made, represent an 
understanding choice by the people, The 
people have not understood. The departures 
have been made under the impact of the 
severe depression of the 1930's and of the 


World War, when the stress was upon haste 
and upon temporary and emergency condi- 
tions In some instances they reflect, fur- 
thermore, the selfishness of individuals and 


organized pressure groups. The prime pur- 
pose of too many people has been to get 
something out of the State in subsidies, 
bonuses, and Government aid of one sort 
or another for special groups. Too few have 
been trying to protect the Nation against 


such selfish demands. 

Under an absolute government, it is not 
necessary for the people to understand; but 
the preservation of liberty requires the light 
of understanding. Consequently, it is vital 
that every citizen of our Republic fully un- 
derstands the fundamentals of our represent- 
ative form of government and the principles 
necessary to the retention of the freedom of 
the individual. Without such knowledge, 
the citizen cannot intelligently determine 
whether the policies which are pur- 
sued by his representatives in the govern- 

will lead to the destruction of our form 
of government and the loss of basic freedom. 

Our fundamental liberties today are ac- 
cepted as commonplace. This is because 
many people do not know how those liber- 
ties were won. To retain our freedom, we 
must understand it We must want to re- 
tain it and be willing to make all sacrifices 
necessary to that end. We must not take 
freedom as something that is free; that is, 
guaranteed to us forever without our own 
continuous effort Such complacency can 
lead only to our own destruction. Lawyers 
should be the last to forget that not only 


or not 


ment 


the eternal vigilance but eternal effort is 
f ntial for the preservation of liberty. As 
Woodrow Wilson said, “No more vital truth 
was ever uttered than that freedom and 


free institutions cannot be long maintained 
by any people who do not understand the 
nature of their own government.” 

rhere is no present danger of a sudden col- 
lapse of our country as a free country. Free- 
com is not lost by a sudden breaking of the 


governmental structure. It is destroyed by 





an in ceptible nibbling away of one es- 
sen 1 libert after another, each nibble 
se¢ the time, innocuous. It is a 

L I A i extends over a long 
period of tin It is like the fall of a great 

r I rd ye Ance the tree has 
pre : 1 and when it falis, in what 

I 4 moment of eat stre it is 
é ilmil 1 he slow and 
ae ( the ye 3 
¢ y oC we lawye 
i é i i i ari€ y Db 
j Arr i liberalism 
( iti i qulre 
‘ ‘ ia I ) 1 in 
t ne iawyers el that the 
} i eam $3 runni too § mn 
vard } form ol collectiv m LO 
be I Jany think that the problem is 
1 t their individual efiorts are 
futile These are mere counsels of despair. 
ihey are unwort of our profession and of 
‘ American heritage The Nation wa 
born in a bdatti Ol idea To y we iace 
new of ideas. The Cause is not hope- 
less unless we will it so. 

Phere is an old Chinese proverb which says 
“It is better to light one candle than to curs¢ 
the darkness.” The lawyer’s candle should 
burn far brighter than any other citizen's, 


He is trained in law and advocacy; his opin- 
yn blic questions gain special atten- 
of his profession; he has many 
opportunities to speak and to advise. Fre- 
quently, he is a man of prestige in his com- 
munity and often he holds political office or 
is active and influential in a political party. 
In any battle of ideas, he should be—he is— 
the best equipped and the most effective 
soldier in the field. The battle to retain our 
free American society and to defend it 
against further inroads must not be lost by 
the default of lawyers. There are many posi- 
tive actions which lawyers may perform: 

We can advise the managers of private en- 
terprise, with some of whom every lawyer 
has contacts, to study and to deal construc- 
tively, in their own organizations and trade 
associations, with the problems which, unless 
handled effectively and promptly by the pri- 
vate enterprise system itself, ripen into legis- 
lative proposals of governmental action. In 
this respect, the managers of the system have 
an important duty. The public will demand 
that the system fully measure up to its re- 
sponsibility to serve the public good. It is 
in competition with the forms of socialistic 
endeavor and must bear the full brunt of 
ministering best to the public needs, if the 
public is not to turn elsewhere. 

We can resist the permanent fastening 
upon the Nation of authoritative measures, 
proper and necessary in times of war but 
which are not natural to nor a part of the 
peactime economy. We are today con- 
fronted with the threat of another world- 
wide conflict. We are faced with the all-out 
mobilization of industry and manpower 
Steps have necessarily been taken within the 
past week to set in motion wartime controls 
for the emergency. But after the real emer- 
gency has passed, we should stand stoutly 
in defense of freedom and be quick to insist 
that emergency measures, designed to meet 
war needs, shall be given no more than 
temporary life and shall be permitted to 
make no permanent inroad upon our liberal 
institutions, 

We can convince our fellow citizens that 
Government cannot furnish the solution of 
every economic ailment and that history 
shows that the increased assumption of the 
functions of private enterprise by the Gov- 
ernment not only destroys individual free- 
dom but biings economic decline and inse- 
curity. 

We can challenge every measure which 
would transfer to the Federal Government 
additional functions that have been and can 
be performed by private organization and 
enterprise, There is no such challenge from 


tion because 
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any political party. It must ccme 
poli l i from the people 


iS may be invoived 





amendinents, | 


4achh 


1. To restore local seli-g 





States the responsibili 
Gil uco aflal’s as can best be 
On a State or local level rather than 
Federal Government; 


2. To give to the States exclusive pe 
collect certain 
States themselves may be in a position { 
cially to resume their pro, er 
government; 

3. To 


ment 


types ol taxes so th 
iunctions 


from 


and transfer to 


withdraw the Federal Govern- 
local governments or 
private enterprise control over matters in- 
volving social welfare to the greatest exten 
deemed possible; 

4. To reexamine generally all legislatio: 
now in effect which has a tendency to in- 
volve or promote the socialization of busi- 
ness and to hamper individual initiative and 
the continued development of the 
enterprise system. 

The examination should be divorced from 
considerations of an emergency, selfish or 
political nature. Only the best interests of 
ail the people, and the protection of their 
freedom and the preservation of our form 
of government, should be considered. In 
this study, the issue should be considered 
with the same high measure of intelligence 
that guided the founders of our Republic 
when the original Constitution was drafted. 
Let the same wisdom and light in which our 
Nation was born show forth to save it in 
this critical hour. 

All Americans, who are sincerely devoted 
to the future welfare of their country, stand 
today at the crossroads. Many of their fel- 
lows have already been misguided in the 
name of a false liberalism down the road 
that leads toward autocratic materialism. 
The other road follows the true spiritual 
liberalism which is the basic constitutional 
principle of the Republic. Before it is too 
late, it is the duty of the bar and of all others 
whose training and abilities enable them to 
recognize where these two roads lead to de- 
vcte every talent vouchsafed them by their 
Creator to guide their fellow men along the 
path of liberty. 


tree- 





Where Do We Go From Here?—A Report 


on Events That Led Up to the Korean 
War 


— 


REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, technically speaking, we are 
coming to the close of the Eighty-first 








and I 
observations 
events that 


tic controlled Congress, 
like to make a few 
me of the important 
to the Korean war. 
e are many vital domestic prob- 
hat still require the attention of 
ple and Congress. These will be 
ip when Conegr¢ reconvenes on 
er 27, and in the Eighty-second 
which convenes on January 3, 
We have passed legislation direct- 


he President to protect our domestic 


mv from the ravages of a disas- 
nflation. I trust that he will show 
’ 1 exercising his powers in this 
Our first ol! ation is to b our 
ntry’s war effort to the fullest ex- 


\ 
During the present session, Con- 
has appropriated more than $30,- 
0.000 for financing the Korean war 

or increasing our military strength. 

is legislation received my support. I 
ve urged and still insist upon the ut- 

t haste on the part of the President 

the military authorities in Wash- 

n to supply our fighting forces in 
rea and elsewhere, with an abundance 

right kind of weapons and war 
erials so that they can win speedy 
ory and save American lives. 
Extraordinary war powers have been 
conferred upon the President of the 
United States. Such authority should be 
ised by him to win the war and not for 
the purpose of initiating reforms in our 
Government structure and domestic 
economy. There are too many people 
in high places who would like to use war 
powers to create a socialistic state in this 
country. 

As in the past 16 years, I will continue 
to vigorously oppose communism and so- 
cialism in any form or by any other 
name. The war against communism in 
Korea w:ll be fought and won by Ameri- 
cans who believe in freedom and a peace- 
ful world, and the American people will 
make every sacrifice to back our fight- 
ing men for victory. When the war is 
won, we want our armed men and boys 
to come back home to the kind of a free 
country which they fought to save. 

Our fighting forces in Korea are mak- 
ing excellent progress, and we pray that 
an early victory will be theirs. They are 
engaged in a full-scale war. It is no 
longer the police action ordered by Pres- 
ident Truman on June 27, to stop the 
Russian directed and armed Communist 
invasion of South Korea. The situation 
in Korea is still serious, and we must 
therefore mobilize our resources and 
strength against communistic aggres- 
sion. Whether we like it or not, our 
country has again become involved in a 
tragic war, and I hope and pray that the 
war in Korea is not the beginning of 
world war III. 


THE PEOPLE WANT THE TRUTH 


Perhaps no real benefit can be ex- 
pected from a resurvey of the historical 
past. Merely to locate the blame for the 
mess in which we now find ourselves may 
not serve immediately a useful purpose. 
Nevertheless, an indirect byproduct 
might conceivably be the realization by 
President Truman and Secretary Ache- 
son that we fight best when we are kept 
informed of the reasons for our fight- 
ing. And if this induces greater frank- 
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ness on the part of the administration, 


if it brings better teamwork between 
Government and public, then something 
will have been accomplished through 
public realization of the background of 


this war. 


Give the people the truth and they 
will make the right deci That the 
11 ; , 
full about Yalta 


truth was not given 





subsequent diplomatic events should 
10t be a precedent for future mistakes of 
a similar nature 
We are in fe ] dv nd it can 
and will be \ I must knovw 
exactly why vy é I r what 
we are fight I f partner- 
ship between those rity and 
those who take the s absolutely 
essential 
H A I 
Under the Constitution, the President 
of the United States has full control in 
Shaping our country foreign policy. 
For the past 17 years under two Demo- 


cratic President he foreign policy has 
been to appease Communists home 
andabroad. A such a policy, 
our American bo iving their lives 
and making tremendou crifices in the 
Korean war. 

On June 27, 1950, President 
suddenly discovered that he 
trust or take the word of Joe 
the iders in Communist 
dominated by Russia. He 
that the Russian « was to take 
over control of the world and to destroy 
freedom and religion for all people. The 
President thereupon reversed his ap- 
peasement policy in Asia and ordered 
American troops into Korea to stop Com- 
munist aggre Ol Vv This ac- 
tion w: the name of the United 


Truman 
could not 
Stalin or 
countries 
found out 


ective 





by torce 
as taken in 
Nations. 

WHY WEI WE (¢ I HORT IN KOREA? 

It is the r \merican people 
to secure an honest answer to this ques- 
tion from President Truman and Secre- 
tary of State Acheson 

The people told 
munist attack on South 
surprise. But what are 


A 


of the 


that the Com- 
Korea was a 
the facts? For 


the past 2 yeal our military intelli- 
gence reported the concentration of 
heavily armed Communist troops nortl 

I l. By June 


of the thirty-eighth parall ' 
30, 1949, the last of the 50,000 American 
troops were withdrawn from South Ko- 
rea to appease the Russian Communists, 
which actually turned out to be an in- 
vitation for a Russian-directed Commu- 
nist drive to take over South Korea. On 
June 12, 1950, Secretary of State Ache- 
son wrote off South Korea and Formosa 
as not being vital to our national secu- 
rity, which constituted another invita- 
tion for the northern Communists to 
wage war on South Korea. On May 10, 
1950, the following Associated Press dis- 
patch appeared in the Washington Star 
which gave additional notice to Presi- 
dent Truman and the Secretary of State 
of the impending attack upon South 
Korea. I quote from the Star: 
INVASION Is IMMINENT 
WARNED 
(By the Associated Press) 

SEOUL, May 10—Defense Minister Sihn 
Sung Mo warned South Korea today that 
invasion by Communist North Korea is im- 
minent. 
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hal of the Pre n 1 
De} ment, the a K Hou I 
da I have been a I I 
‘ on June 27, 1950 Pre I - 
versed his Communist-appeasement pol- 
n Asia to one ol Comm t 
on Ov oung Americ 3 
( 19 ve vert t n ) 
battle, ill-prepared and ill-equipped and 
outnumbered, into what the President 
called a police action, which later turned 


out to be a full-scale war against hord 
of crack Russian trained ! 
Communist troops. Hundreds of our men 
» lost their lives because of the woe- 





ul weakness of our military fore ind 
r almost total lack of preparedn 
A majority of the American people e 


bitterly opposed to communism They 
approve the President’s change in foreign 
policy from appeasing Communists to 
opposing Communist aggression. How- 
ever, they do not excuse the lack of prep- 
aration to meet the new war crisis, as 
they know that Congress had appropri- 
ated $95,000,000,000 since the termina- 
tion of World War II and prior to the 
Korean war for the Defense Establish- 
ment. The Congress and the people felt 
that our country was fully prepared to 
meet any attack because Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson said that if we 
tacked at 4 in the afternoon our forces 
would be fully equipped and ready to 
fight at 5 o’clock the same afternoon, and 
only 27 days before ordering American 
troops into Korea, President Truman 
stated that— 


W re closer to permanent peace t at 


were at- 





THE FOURTEEN QUE 

The American people have a 
learn the truth yout our 
and the President's foreign policy, ; 
well as to secure honest facts on foreign 
commitments made by the executive 
branch of the Government. They want 
truthful answers to the following ques- 


tion 


right to 


prepa! 


First. What happened to the $95,00u,- 
000,000 spent on national defen 
World War II? 

Second. Why did only one dollar out 
of every seven defense dolla » for 
combat equipment between 1946 and 
1950? 

Third. Why did President Truman 


limit the Air Force te 48 grou} hen the 
Republican Eightieth Conert d i 
the Air Force expanded to 7( Ips? 

Fourth. Why, if communism v a 
menace in A , were there only 6 Gen- 
eral Pershing tanks, only 30 propellate— 
tactical—combat planes, only 1 aircraft 
carrier, and not a single combat marine 
in the Japanese area when we entered 
the Korean conflict 

Fifth. Why did President Truman on 
December 15, 1945, officially announce 
that unless our ally, China, admitted 
Communists to its government, China 


no more American aid 





would t 
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Sixth. Who was best serving Amer- 
ica—the administrations which for 50 
y fended the open door in China, 
or the Truman administration which 
é loned China to Soviet exploitation? 
enth. Why when Congress had 
\ ).000 military aid for South 
K months earlier, had South Ko- 
! d only $200 worth of Signal 
( e when the Communists struck, 

J 

Whose advice was the admin- 
1 followil when it asked last 
ve for $150,000,000 in economic aid for 
th Korea—that of its long-time ad- 
V Owen Lattimore, who said in July 


1949 that “The tning to do is let South 
K a fall but not to let it look as though 
hence, the recommenda- 
grant of $150,000,000? 


Secretary of State 


pushed it 


tion of a parting 


Ninth. Why did 


Acheson virtually invite the Communists 

take Korea, Formosa, and the balance 
of China by announcing January 12, 
1950, that they were beyond our defense 
} me r? 

Tenth. On what basis did President 
Truman declare—only 27 days before or- 
deri! American troops into Korea— 


tnat we 


vere closer to a permanent peace 
than any time in the last 5 years? 
Eleventh. Which was wiser, the ad- 
ministration’s appeasement policy that 
enabled Russia, in the 5 years after 
World War II, to extend its domination 


from 170,000,000 people to 800,000,000 
people, or Republican insistence on a 
firm anti-Communist policy? 


Twelfth. After the Korean Commu- 
nists are pushed back to the thirty- 
eighth parallel, then what? 

rhirteenth. What will the adminis- 


tration do in Asia in the future, return to 
appeasement? 
Fourteenth. 


What hope can there be 


for peace under any Democratic admin- 
istration? 
WE NEED A FIRM AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Within the past 35 years our country 
I been involved in two devastating 


World Wars under two Democratic Presi- 
dents, and we are now on the brink of 
world war III. A strong American for- 
eign policy may have prevented these 
conflicts. Diplomats ma‘ze war, but the 
rank and file of the people fight and pay 
for them in blood and material re- 


y 
( 


What we need in this country is a 


strong American foreign policy that our 
enemies will understand, backed up by 
a strong domestic economy under our 


American system, and military strength 
to demonstrate that we mean business if 

1e dictator attempts to start trouble. 
Such a program will be our best insur- 
ance to secure a lasting peace in the 
world. One does not need to be an ex- 
pert in foreign affairs to figure out that 
Democratic foreign policies have mate- 
rially contributed to our involvement in 
major conflicts. 


three 
WE LOST THE PEACE IN WORLD WAR II AT YALTA 


We lost the peace in World War II in 
94 Yalta when the United States 


7) al 


1 

teamed up with Russia to launch the 
Reds’ conquest in Asia by secret agree- 
ment, giving Russia control of Manchu- 
ria, Outer Mongolia, Port Arthur, Dai- 
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ren, the Sakhalins, and Kuriles. It was 
at Yalta that our Government cut the 
heart out of China and handed it to 
Stalin, because good “Old Joe,” as Presi- 
dent Truman calls him, wanted it. It 
was at Yalta that President Roosevelt 
with Hopkins, Harriman, and Hiss and 
the whole crowd of appeasers at his side, 
secretly gave Manchuria to Russia, thus 
breaking our solemn promise to faithful 
China. It is no wonder that William C. 
Bullitt, Democratic United States Am- 
bassador to Russia, has said this about 
the Yalta agreement: 

No more unnecessary, disgraceful, and po- 
tentially disastrous document has ever been 
signed by a President of the United States. 


I could continue at great length to tell 
about how Russia was permitted to take 
over the Balkan countries and eastern 
Germany and Austria. This vast area 
is behind the iron curtain and under 
control of the Communists. They are all 
trouble spots threatening the security 
and peace of the United States and the 
world. I want the people of the United 
States to have the full truth about our 
foreign policies which have azain in- 
volved our country and the world in an- 
other war. Asa result of these policies, I 
ask President Truman and his Secretary 
of State to honestly answer the question 
that everyone is asking, Where do we go 
from here? 


FIFTY-FOUR THOUSAND AMERICAN COMMUNISTS 


J. Edgar Hoover, of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, reports that there 
are at least 54,000 American Communists 
and 500,000 fellow travelers who work 
with these agents of Moscow, running at 
large in the United States. He reports 
727 Communists in Minnesota and more 
than 7,000 fellow travelers. These Amer- 
ican Communists receive their orders 
from Stalin. They are prepared to sab- 
otage our war effort and to destroy our 
freedom and religion. 

I have vigorously fought Communists 
since they infiltrated into key positions 
in our Government in 1933. There 
should be no place for them in our Gov- 
ernment or in the United States. I will 
not be satisfied until they are confined or 
sent to Russia where they properly be- 
long. 

To illustrate how the Truman admin- 
istration has coddled communism, we 
need only turn to the sickening case of 
Alger Hiss. When Hiss was caught in 
red-handed betrayal of his country, Pres- 
ident Truman called the case a red her- 
ring. Secretary of State Acheson proud- 
ly refused to turn his back on the pol- 
ished Mr. Hiss. Supreme Court Justices 
Frankfurter and Reed went to New York 
to testify for him. 

No wonder the Hisses, the Wadleighs, 
the Pressmans, the Abts, the Witts, the 
Coplons, the Marzanis and all the other 
Communists and fellow travelers were 
welcomed with open arms in the Gov- 
ernment. 

President Truman’s veto of the anti- 
Communist bill, which was approved by 
Congress over the veto, clearly demon- 
strates the desire of the President to con- 
tinue his Communist appeasement policy 
toward Communists in the United States. 
Who is the power behind the President 


ene ene 





that dictates such a policy? The peop 
would like to have an answer to this ques- 
tion. I voted to override the Preside: 
veto as my choice could only be to stand 
by Americans who are fighting Comm 
nists at home and abroad. 

SOCIALISM 


I am as much opposed to sccialism 
Iam to communism. Both seek to d 
stroy our American form of governme: 
and way of life. Socialism is a ty 
brother of communism. Socialism c: 
ates a vast government bureaucracy t 
regiment and direct the lives of the p: 
ple. It seeks to nationalize every : 
fession and vital industry on the prom 
ise of giving the people something f 
nothing. Such promises can never 
carried cut, because someone must pa‘ 
the bill. I am bitterly opposed to social- 
ized medicine or any other scheme, b: 
whatever name it is called, that seek 
to impose the socialistic system on th 
American people. 

Socialism has been unable to deliv 
om its promises in Britain, even with th: 
United States Marshall plan billion 
backing it, for the same reason it ha 
been unable to deliver whenever and 
wherever it has come to power. It can- 
not deliver because it is a system of gov- 
ernment that represses and suppresses 
the best instincts of the human rac 
It is a system that undertakes to make 
everybody to share the poverty of th 
moment, rather than to inspire every- 
body to create wealth in greater abun- 
dance through personal enterprise. 
DEMOCRATIC HIGH COMMAND STOOPS TO NEW 

LOW IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


In the desperute attempt of the Tru- 
man administration and certain left- 
wing CIO labor leaders to elect a left- 
wing majority in the coming Eighty- 
second Congress, the Democratic high 
command has stooped to a new low in 
American politics. The most 
and false propaganda publicized by the 
Democratic Fair Deal committee, with 
the blessings of President Truman, is 
the charge that the Republican minority 
in the Eighty-first Congress is respon- 
sible for the war in Korea because the 
Republican Members of the House did 
not vote for economic aid to Korea on 
January 19, 1950. This propaganda is 
being broadcast in every district repre- 
sented by a Republican Congressman. 
What are the facts? 

The vote was taken on January 19, 
1950. The economic aid proposed in the 
legislation authorized funds to build 
cement, fertilizer, and electric plants in 
South Korea. I, and most Republicans, 
as well as many Democrats, fought 
against this type of economic aid to Ko- 
rea because President Truman and Sec- 
retary Acheson had abandoned South 
Korea to the Communists prior to Jan- 
uary 12, 1950, and we did not want to use 
the American taxpayers’ money to build 
cement, electric, and fertilizer plants for 
the North Korean Communists to take 
over, 

Another insidious statement used by 
Labor’s League for Political Action was 
a vote on August 18, 1949, to reduce mili- 
tary aid assistance to Korea by $50,000,- 
000. Ten million, five hundred thousand 


Insidlous 








was finally agreed upon for mili- 

d for Korea, and up to June 27 
when the war began in 

the President and Secretary of 

d only used $200 of the 

money for signal wire to arm 

rean soldiers. The facts are that 

n soldiers had been withdrawn 

Korea by June 30, 1949, under or- 

f the President The President 

he Secretary of State had written 

Korea and they had no intention 

ever to arm the South Korean 

ut of any funds appropriated by 

ss. Do you not remember what 

n Lattimore, the long-time adviser to 

tate Department said in July 1949 


South 


appro- 





rd is let South Korea f but 
it iOOK as though we pushed lit 
And the Truman administration fol- 


the recommendations of Mr. Lat- 
The Democratic committee has ued 
andal sheet, which will be 
ry State falsely chargin it 
nd other “GOP Congressmen follow 
Party line,” for voting against th 
ve prop ils The facts are that I 
other Republicans have been fight- 
Communists at every turn ol 
i, both at home and abroad 
Democratic high command and left-wing 
CIO labor leaders are the officials and 
iduals with their organiz: Ms who 
been consortin and appeasing 
Communists everywhere The left-wing 
Democratic Congressmen who are com- 
etely controlled by the Democratic high 
mand and the CIO, are the repre- 
ntatives who voted for the above meas- 
res following the Red party line 


new SC 


n eve 








in order 





cure the Communist vote in na- 
l elections. The peopl ll not be 
oled with this sort of f 1 ver 
cKery 
I} Americs p le will not de- 
ed by tl kind of last-min dis- 
ted propaganda which will flood ( 
( y aurin the next 6 wet 
I I ¢ T OF ¢ TI N A 
The high cost of Government is pri- 








marily responsible for t ! l of 
l The consumers of ft ( y 

v for the cost of Governme! 1 

1 direct tax Under t tax 

y signed by the I lent ‘ m- 
3, 1950, the : e | 1 tl 

United States will \ k bet } 1 


of Government. Reduce the co 


ernment and tl cost of liv will | 
lowered 
Corpo! person 1 in 
} ne x ] of } ! 1 
from the s: of their p1 3 V- 
ices to consum If tl e ¢ no } - 
they pay no t 5 Un inatels 
persons livil on f i ine 1 is 
fi n salat wage ‘ itic nd 
pel 1s are not able to} their h n 
1 other ta; on to other p n 
Most farm this ¢ y, T e 
roups bear th reatest burden from 


h cost of Government and infla- 
tion. In many instances, person 
on fixed incomes do not have sufficient 
means to ire nec s of 


life. Their only remedy is to reduce the 


ecure the | 
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Deficit Government endil in a 
per- 
lanced 


peacetime econor 


mitted 


and taxes lowered. Int ist 20 years, 
the Federal budget h only been bal- 
anced in one C t was in 
the Eightieth Repul i s. This 


reduced 
ome taxes, balanced the 
budget, and left a large surplus in the 


Treasury to apply on the national debt 


individual in 


which now ex $257 0,000,000 
With our ¢ ry ¢ 1 in another 
war, it will not be p t lance ’ 
buc t on account of tren is war 
expenditurt But I ir t all other 
Government e3 I hould be re- 
duced as f: when the 
war comes to an end, the l t must be 


ave our 





ive highly pub- 
licized admir ra | that will 
cost the taxp: ( sumers bil- 
lions of dolla. n direct and hidden 
taxes to } t bill I re- 
main a Member of ¢ I l con- 
tinue my effort to elim ( tic 

wa and unnecessary spendil n ou 
Federal Gov j I ver Com- 
m Ll! omme cut the cost 
of Government t elimin waste nd 


; ( { t 
, ¥ ’ r . 
( A 
} 
ao ¢ oO! 
i n 1 
I 1 ( I n 1 
© ( I l } j I 


th help Oi OUl f ! United Na- 
tions, we hope and } for an early 
victor We n nd 1 win this 
s ] all I 
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acest vy our freedom and the peace of 
the world I have dedicated my eft 
to back our fighting forces for vict 

n order to save American f iom i 
to secure a lasting world peact 
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I 1 bill in thi ssion seek- 
railroad retirement for 
widows by 


men and their 
t re, which bill should 


( ition in the next Con- 
oO I th bill 
next 

I n y 1 
tion of W. D. J } 
t ( cael 

( a in Washington, w ) 
( icted mé n } i- 
( bef t Con s in which 
1 offi s are intercsted, I 
voted for tl ] lation 
hem, but have been active 
! ( cure the vé s of other 
f ¢ f rable to leg- 
t tl railroad em- 
* ker Mr Tahr 7) ' es. 
t i t of at! bor offi I 
tn A 11 Board of 

I ft UI d Stat 

Arn rs and spoke against the 

| t Hen n ¢ 1 from 

to t M ppi River, which 
ld have carried a vast volume of 
t 1d would have thrown hun- 
f lroad men out of work who 
! coal rail in that 
l tion oi the State. 
: 4 congratulated by the attorney 
the railroad men in Wash- 
f } strong fizht I made 
> building of such canal. My 
‘ ts were su 11 in defeating the 
| he jobs of hundreds 
it 
I ! r, again, at the suggestion 
D. J 1, of the ORC, as a mem- 
of the Committee on Public Works 
1 F! 1 Control, I helped to prevent 

{ ( n and p ible passing 

( of committee a bill providing for 

{ l Ol 700.000.0090 by the Gov- 

ern! t to buil he St. Lawrence water- 

n would throw thou- 
d men out of work 
( t ne committee I helped to 

} nt pending of many millions 

; » build waterway transpor- 

the B Sandy River in Ken- 

t vy v h would have thrown hun- 

( ra d men out of work 

just a few of the things I 

I e as yo Representative in 

Ww on to protect the interest of 

‘ vy worker 


ng the past 8 years I have been 


in ¢ I have voted to increase the 

the 450,000 postal workers, all 

} members of organized labor, 

but do n have the right to strike 
1 Government 

In ion I voted to give them 

$4i year increase; in a later ses- 

sion another $400-a-year increase; and 

in the Eightieth Republican Congress a 


$450-a-vear increase. In that same ses- 
sion of Congress we greatly increased the 
retirement benefits for all postal workers, 
OTHER LABOR LEGISLATION 

When the war was on, I led the fight 
to kill the work-or-fight bi'l that would 
have cost the Government and the labor- 
ing men billions of dollars in taxes. 
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bill would have caused every 
up to 65 years of age to register 
sent anywhere in the Nation to 
work wherever the Government desired. 
It was a most drastic and unnecessary 
piece of legislation. We defeated the bill 
whieh prevented all workingmen from 
egimented as never before and 
d them as taxpayers a great deal of 
money. 

In the Eightieth Republican Congress 
I helped to pass the tax bill that exempt- 
ed 7,500,000 men and women in the low- 

income bracket from paying any 
ces. This bill reduced the taxes of 
practically all workers by about 20 per- 
cent, giving them the benefit of lower 
taxation from 1947 to the present time. 

I speke for and voted for the raise of 
the minimum wage from 40 cents an 
hour to 75 cents an hour. 

I voted for and spoke for increasing 
the benefits of social security for all 
workers passed in this Congress which 
gives then se of 75 percent, or more 
in some 


This 
workel! 


and be 


being 1 


est 


tox 


a rai: 7 
cases. 
THE 


TAFT-HAPRTLEY LAW 


Mr. Speaker, in the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress, I voted for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law by sup- 
porting the Wood bill, which, when writ- 
ten, removed 20 objections complained 
of by labor en:bodied in the Taft-Hartley 
A ‘ 

If this new bill had been approved by 
the Congress, it would have been ac- 
cepted almost unanimously by the rank 
and file of labor. After this bill was 
passed by the Committee of the Whole 
House by 14 votes, it required yet an- 


} 


other vote with the Speaker in the chair 
before it could be approved in the House 
of Representatives. Con ssman Mar- 


CANTONIO objected to the final vote being 
taken at once, and under the rules of the 
House, the vote had to be delayed from 
Friday until the next Tuesday. 

The President and the national demo- 
cratic chairman, Mr. Boyle, and the big 
labor bosses in Washington, joined in 
a tremendous effort to line up enough 
votes to have the bill recommitted to 
the committee for further study. When 
the final vote was taken, the bill was 
recommitted by five votes. The admin- 
istration and the labor leaders in Wash- 
ington blocked our efforts to have the 
bill brought back to the floor of the 
House in that session, or the session 
just closed. They kept the Taft-Hartley 
law from being repealed. They refused 
to let it be repealed. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration and 
the big labor leaders in Washington took 
this action, preventing labor from having 
a better bill to work under, in order to 
hold it over for a campaign issue in this 
campaign, They are clearly using labor 
as a political football. They knew if we 
were able to pass this better bill which 
would be fully acceptable to labor, that 
they would not be able to make a cam- 
paign among the laboring men to raise 
money for this election. 

They knew that the labor vote in large 
numbers would swing back to the Repub- 
lican Party because the Wood bill would 








have settled the labor question satis 
torily to the rank and file of labor 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point 
that the rank and file of labor has | 
under the Taft-Hartley law for ths 
3 years, and have become aware 
fact that even though it needs 
changes, it has not been anythin 
as bad a bill as the labor bosses 
tried to make them believe it was. 
facts are that many provisions of t 
bill have protected the rank and fil 
labor frcm the labor bosses themsel: 
It has taken some power away from t 
op men in labor and given it to the lit 
locals of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the proof of this 
the fact that labor has continued 
write the best contracts under the T 
Hartley law year after year they |} 
ever written. Labor is employed at t 
highest wages in the history of the N 
tion and you can hardly pick up a ne 
paper unless you read of better cont: 
being signed with higher wages up 
this very day. That is proof in its: 
that labor can see in any direction 
looks, that labor has done better und 
the Taft-Hartley bill than ever befoi 

There are still some sections of t 
Taft-Hartley bill that should be ta! 
out of the act and would have been tak 
out if the President and the big la 
leaders in Washington would have su; 
ported the Wood bill as they should h 
done when we made that effort. 

They will be taken out of the act when 

enough Members are elected to Congres 
who have the courage to do what they 
know should be done, and quit using th 
great rank and file of labor as a politi 
football in order to gain political end 

The General Motors contract, hai! 

by Walter Reuther as the finest contra 
ever written, was negotiated without 
hardly a threat of a strike, section 
section, under the T'aft-Hartley law. 

The Ford Motors contract, the Chry 
ler contract, and various other contract 
written within the past few months w 
all negotiated by genuine collective bar- 
gaining under the present law, and th 
are the best contracts ever 
date for the laboring men. 

The rank and file of labor are begin- 
ning to wake up to the fact that th 
have been “kidded”’ and deceived by t! 
big labor bosses in Washington solely in 
an effort to gain political advantage. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who want to do the right 
thing by business, labor, and agricultur 
of which I am proud to be a Memb 
will continue to treat labor fairly and 
justly in the future, and in fact that is 
all that the rank and file of labor want 

We realize that labor is 50 percent of 
free enterprise, Management and the 
public are the other 50 percent. We 
realize that labor has made a great con- 
tribution to the upbuilding of this coun- 
try and the high standard of living we 
enjoy. 

We want labor steadily employed at 
good wages under the best possible work- 
ing conditions, and I shall continue as 
one who will insist that labor must have 
equal justice in legislation at all times. 


written +¢ 
wWiasul las LS 
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people now going into our Armed Forces do security These responsibilities have for bei: o the weetees in Gor ¢ ‘ 
not need to be reminded of this. And the years been amo! the ! * controversial tl t ng I en t ' 
rest of us—the working people, the business- in our domestl I There have been We can debate 7 , 1 t i 
men, the farmers, the hous ves, the Gov- running arguments % ut cial security— the p1 itie v we 
ernment officials—all of us willingly accept nany of them 1 ily resolved by the tions of this j I 
our new and heavy responsibilities. Already mew amendments which expand coverage nize nd pro ; 
the President has be armed by Congress and increase the benefits to bring them Al eri oa 
with the power to tighten up our domestic more closely in line with present-day liv-  jeacetin is ni 
economy, and he has acted with his accus- ing cost Des] the imMciusio! f the We « ' 


tomed speed and firmness. We are proud of Knowland amendment 





re, and the common 





the wisdom, the coura er f Lat pride itself on the steam u ‘ i 

humanity that Harry Truman has demon- it put into this great advance in the woe ples f Ameri - 

strated once again in this time of crisis security program There has been even curity. T te we are 
Now, there are some stupid people who greater argum bout we Ss oes ( earl 

want to use the international situation asan American education bigger and better for but joine tin by t 


excuse to throw away every gain this country more of our children. And there has beet An 








has made since Franklin D, Roosevelt became mething worse than argumen meaning people wv 
President 17 years ago. These people are ‘imple mathematical problem to be roped 1 

. 7 . ave ro mer , f nil v 7 oe . 
not only stupid; they are dangerous. They average American family pay re believe ij 


tell us that we must fight the totalitarians by C0StS of medical car¢ The American Medical A ha - 
throwing democracy out the window. ‘ t the time has come, as we find our- cated the sum of $ 

tell us that America can prote itself only selves in the midst of crisis, to look at these b\ mpu I t tor ft 

if it stops being the America we know and controversies in their true light—in the light country—for trat ert 

love. This they tell us in the sacred name of their t l significance and value ' 


of patriotism, national welfare re 
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1 cor ly equipped 

research in a disease like 

which is considered in- 

for tl iy ple i that we 

( ugh about 1 cau pre- 

Sin 1946 only #500 000 

1 for rese this dis- 

ts betwer and 100,- 

} Al liars from 

’ ) bly } n cur ] u- 
fferer 


for training hundreds of 


t a time when v have 

one such specialist for 

‘ case ind whe 600,000 
rom this disease alone. 


lars from the American Med- 
could put some 2,000 young 
2-year fellowships in uni- 


itals for advanced medical 


problem 
id using cortisone, or it 


d research in cerebral palsy 
these times of tension, it 

elop blood substitutes and im- 
inst biological warfare. 

we are confronted with 

of medical personnel, 
daditional medi 1] students 

f medical school—or it could 
4 percent, and the interest 


new medical 


many useful 
piece of cash, and 
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1 mu 10ught to 
( mined on tl n the 
l mii a n thi 
copy : f ad- 
ey are i ribute t the 
ti prote onal pr ndist. 
il j iwandists up the 
f ( ul d medicine— 
n this country wants—and 
target with fists flying. You 
marvel at the extrav ance 
in a period when we are 


belts—the 
spending as much 
oO fight something that nobody 


tightening our 


is—or is it? Not if the real 
campaign is to vilify every 


in this untry. Th 






ese pro- 





exploded els of welfare state and social- 
n Government control. These profes- 
ndists seek to undermine the 

v 1} ram that the American peo- 
} have approved for the past 17 years. 
1 prof ial prop idists serve the 
rofession poorly, but they serve the 

mary forces in American polit very 


ieed, and they make us wonder: Is 
r in the lobby? 


It 1 ie WV i ged these facts out in 
the oper When so many millions of dollars 
b pe to achieve such a purpose, 

c son for us to be dainty and 


del bout it There is something signifi- 


cant about the fact that this campaign 1s 
( I ted on the week of October 8, just 
before tl! crucial elections in November. 
There is something significart ubout the way 
i hich every reactionary special interest in 
the country has rallied round the AMA at 
t I t ilar moment, waving their check- 
Ik } hough they were the new banners 

freedom , 

The plain fact is that the powerful men 
who run tl 4merican Medical Association 
a their organization to promote the 
political ends of reection. They have cre- 
ated the 1950 war chest of reaction 


what the president of the AMA, Dr. 
Henderson, told the house of dele- 

ites in San Franci last JUne: “We doc- 
tors are proud of the work we have done, and 
there has been no attempt at concealment of 
either our objectives or the methods we have 
used to achieve these objectives. Out of 
medicine’s camnaign has come a great pub- 
lic crusade, not only to save the freedom in 
medical practice, but to protect all the basic 
freedoms of the American people and to stop 
the march of state socialism in this coun- 
try.” (As you very well know, the Commu- 
nists are not the only ones who use a dou- 
ble-talking Aesopian language; the reaction- 
aries have their own Aesopian language, too, 


and when they say “state socialism,’ they 
do not mean socialism at all, but rather 
every progressive social idea that has been 


accepted by honest-to-God Americans since 
1933.) 

All over the Nation, Dr. Henderson con- 
tinued, doctors are campaigning actively for 
candidates whose convictions (and I quote) 
“square with sound American principles, and 
are just as actively opposing those men in 
public life who are espoused to the alien phi- 
] pay of socialization.” Translated from 
the Aesopian language of the reactionaries, 
this simply means that the AMA has tried 
to mobilize doctors in a drive to defeat every 
liberal-minded candidate for office this year, 
and to elect reactionary, backward-looking, 
labor-hating candidates in their place 

Who in this country has been more active 
than the AMA in distributing copies of that 
notorious primer of reaction, John T. Flynn's 

The Road Ahead? They have passed 
out a million copies so far, with the blessing 
1 of the even more notorious 


and cooperatior 
Committee for Constitutional Government— 





book 





an o nization that I suggest our doctors 
learn least as much about as did the con- 
gressional committ which has been inves- 
ti i its malodorous behavior 





Yes, I repeat my invitation to every Amer- 
ican who thinks for himself to read these ads 
and study every word of them. Let him see 
for himself what the American Medical As- 
S¢ —at a time when we are committed 
by blood in Korea and by determination 
throughout world to fight for human 
freedom—let him see what the AMA thinks 
is truly important. 

With 


ciation 


the 


apologies—very deep apologies—to 
James Whitcomb Riley, I have an adaptation 
of one is poems that I think fits this case 
well. I call it The Song of the AMA, and it 
is dedicated to the public relations team of 
Whitaker & Baxter, an old labor-hating cou- 


eh 
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ple who handle the AMA account at 


a year. Here 

“Whit r & Bexter’s come to our 

Al ri he ads and copy up, an’ bru 

An ) 1e Fair Deal off the | 
scare the folks, an’ weep, 

An’ write a speech, an’ hate the Red 
earn their board an’ keep; 

An’ all ther people, when the daily 
is done, 

We set around the kitchen fire an’ h 
mostest fun 


A-list’nin’ to the witch-tales ’at doctors t« 
about, 

An’ the welfare state ‘at gits you 

Ef you don’t watch out! 


“An’ Whitaker & Baxter say, when the bl 
is blue, 

An’ the lampwick sputters, an’ the wind 

goes woo-oo! 

u hear the crickets quit, an’ the m 

is gray, 

An’ the lightnin’-bugs in 
squenched away— 

You better mind yer doctors, when they en- 
ter politic: 

An’ churish them ’at bill you, an’ let them 
git their licks, 

An’ trust their propaganda stuff ‘at clusters 
all about, 

Er the welfare state’ll git you 

Ef you don’t watch out!” 


An’ y 


dew is 


This would normally have been a tims 
when, in all decency, the doctors’ trade asso- 
ciation might have been concerning itself 
with the dreadful shortage of medical per- 
sonnel. During the past few weeks, the 
entire public has been revolted by the awful 
significance of that shortage. We have had 
to resort to a draft law in order to make 
sure that we will have medical personnel in 
suiicient quantities for the needs of our 
Armed Forces. This is no new shortage. I 
myself have warned about it for years. So 
have many, many others. We have tried to 
find a solution to this shortage, which is 
large part caused by the bottleneck in medi- 
cal education—caused by the fact that our 
medical schools are financially unable to ex- 
pand their student bodies. We have pro- 
posed Federal aid to medical education, 
which would make it possible for medical 
schools to produce hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of new doctors. Four times this 
proposal has come up in congressional com- 
mittees, and four times has been voted down. 

Who is against this program? The people? 
No. The soldiers and sailors and airmen and 
marines of our Armed Forces? No, Labor? 
No. The medical schools themselves? No; 
their deans came to Congress and pleaded 
for it. The 17,000 young men and women 
who this year applied to three or four medi- 
cal schools each, but could not get in be- 
cause there was no room for them? No. 
Does the American Hospital Association 
oppose it? No, The American Dental As- 
sociation? No. Any Member of the United 
1ate? No; it was passed by the 
unanimously last year. Only one 
pressure group in America Opposes Federal 
aid to medical education—and that group 
is the American Medical Association, which 
has been powerful enough so far to kill the 
plan in the House of Representatives. 

Why are they against Federal aid to medi- 
cal education? Well, they claim, it will mean 
Federal control of medical education. I: 
that true? Of course not. Do the deans of 
the medical schools believe it? Ask them: 
their answer is no. Do you believe it? Of 
course not. Does the AMA itself believe it? 
I doubt it. 

But they say they believe it, because they 
do not want to admit that the only con- 
ceivable reason for their opposition is that 
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t the newly awakened apostles of 

‘ rprise are afraid of They are 1 

ee enterprise. rhey re fraid of com- 

The ire afr 1 of hav y the pro- 

f doctors wi t country, iz 
name, ought to have 


t believe that the 


understands what is being done in his 


that he honestly wants his profes- 
nization to follow in the footsteps 


the know-nothings of the last century— 
1e American Liberty League f the ¢ 


™.< 
tee for Constitutional Government, of 
rwin K. Hart and his prejudiced bor- 
ing subscribers—of the whole bund « 





wildered bigots who would sell the cou 
take in human progress and security 
ake of their own pocket 
I cannot believe that the average « 
ever he may think about 1 
wants to be s 
the most reactionary itorces 1n thls coun- 
I cannot believe that he 
te suspicion and division in our 
the very time when unity is our 
rying need 
I believe that, in the field of 
ist now give high priority to increasing our 
put of doctors That is what the AMA 
ight to be thinking about 
instead of wasting its effort 
yt to turn back the clock 
Yes, the fight for progress g¢ We will 
wage this fight together, and we will win it 
together. Just as we shall in the end restore 
peace and freedom to the people of Korea, 
ust as we shall in the end achieve a world 
where men feel free and safe and hopeful, so 
! at home we shall Keep on building a pro- 
ressive America dedicated to freedom, se- 
curity, and happiness. 
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Senator Scott W. Lucas, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
cannot let this session close without a 
tribute to our majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Illinois. Under the severe 
hendicap of a strenuous campaign for 
reelection, Senator Lucas has done an 
excellent job in getting enacted all the 
necessary legislation. Not only has the 
usual peacetime program been enacted 
but he has also pushed through extreme- 
ly important and complicated legislation 
essential to the prosecution of the Ko- 
rean war and the strengthening of our 
Armed Forces. 

Senator Lucas, better than anyone I 
know, is well suited by temperament and 
ability to reconcile the diverse elements 
in the Democratic Party and bring about 
by wise adjustments legislative results 
which are sound and absolutely neces- 
sary to the welfare of our country. 

Mr. President, we all owe a great debt 
to Scott Lucas for the fine leadership he 
has given us, and I, for one, sincerely 
vish him success in his battie for re- 
election. 
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Their Record Gives Democrats Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEX 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me over the American 
Broadcasting Co. network on September 
21, 1950: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





My fellow ci ! let 1 exp 1 at the 
outset that Will M. B e, J hairman 
of the Democratic Nat 1 Committee, has 
asked me to speak to you tonight. Chairman 


Boyle himself had planned to ta:k to you 





about the issue f the campaign which is 
now underway, but the 1idden pressure of 
duties in Washington prevents him from 
coming into y h you, I 
think he’s doin 1 great for the Demo- 
crats, and I’m glad to do a small one for him, 

As cha‘rman the Democrati enatorial 


campaign committee, I am grateful to the 
American Broadcasting Co. for making 
able this 15-minute period tonight so that we 
may discuss the political situation together. 
As free Americans, citizens in the world’s 
greatest democracy, we have no more impor- 
tant subject to consider than the workings of 
our democratic processes and the stand of 
parties and candidates on public issues 

Each of us has an obligation to himself or 
herself, to our country, and to the world, to 
study carefully ions of policy and 
the positions of responsibility that are at 
stake in the election on November 7 and to 
participate fully in the decisions that will be 
made at the pcll Those decisions will affect 
the daily lives and welfare of every one of us 

The Democratic Party is conducting this 
campaign on the record of its past 
ments and the constructive program to which 
it is now committed 

After almost 18 years under which the 
Democratic Party has had the responsibility 
of government, this country is enjoying the 
greatest and most pread prosperity in 
the entire history of the world. Our people 
have the highest standard of living that any 
people have ever anywhere at 
any time in the history of the world. Doesn't 
that tell quite a story in itself 


But we are living in an unset 





avail- 


the questions 


chieve- 


wide 





experienced 


ed and dan- 





gerous world and in a critical time in the 
history of manki Our future, which can 
be brighter than ny we have yet known 
or dreamed of, i till for us to win And 


each of us must play his full part if we are 
to achieve it 
I can tell you that President 


one thought, one hop ne prayer i 


Truman's 
h that 
we can find and i the way to a just and 
lasting peace in the world - 
ance and with t verwhelmir upport of 
the people, our 
road to eventual pe: It is the route of 
firm resistance to determined C 
aggression and mutual c 
the free nation f the world 

President Truman's prompt and coura- 
geous attack and denunciation of those who 
would disturb the ce of the world, his 
condemnation of Reds for leading the Com- 
I 
I 


yuntry has chosen the onl 


peration with 





munists against the Republic of Korea, has 
united the free nations and inspired the 
people with new hope. Our boys who are 
fighting in Korea under the banner of the 
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rmea as Se ort 


the Constitution—is to promote the c 


purpose 


quently has 
past 80 or 


even neer at the word “welfare nd at 


been lost sight of durin the 


10 years Some f our oppons 


one time they 


ttempted t 


They cried out inst the wel- 
They have me new slogans now, 
ire not much better 


I 
cratic Party i id always has 
T 





been, t y of re le party f 
the people. President Tru has W ‘ 
scribed it as the party of the main stream 


of American life 
We are proud of our steward 
Since March 4, 1933, our party 


the greatest program of progressi\ ind « - 









structive legislation this country h ever 
known Let me mention only me of the 
high spots in that record of hievement for 
the pe ple 

There is the social-security tem, created 
by Congress over bitter Republican opposi- 
tion This law has been improved by the 
present Eighty-first Congre to cover mil- 
lions of additional men and wome nd to 


provide greatly increa 
rhere is 
lightened the work and enriched the live 
of hundreds of thousands of farm families 
We established the Tenne ee Valley Autl - 
ity, which has i , 
gives 


all over the 


ed benefit 


rural electrific 


benefited th 
zuidance to public-power developmée 

entire country r'VA power 
made possible our great expanded production 


of aluminum for airplane uring the World 


Hartley Act and return me { the 1 re ist 


workers, consumer I ime er } e 
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i ri 1 1 basis and 
( ¢ tn 
for re- 
ind lor re- 
( re ‘ This Dem 
‘ I rs re elieve 1 lookir 
( l 
A ‘ | problem—housing—came 
l id tion if the Senate. 
% proval of far-seeing legis- 
lat 1, ce ned improve both urban and 
ru i conditions Extension of rent 
ce v pproved, with provisions for fal: 
both tenants and landlords 
rhe enate—and the whole Congress— 
n ed to meet growing problems in our edu- 
‘ il system. It authorized supplements 
to aid State governments in expanding and 
facilit n the principle of 
i » most money to areas where there 
was the m need 
A National Science Foundation was ap- 


proved t nsure that our national position 
will not be undermined by lack of new 
developments in any field. 

I 1e with the Dem position that 
we must take all possible steps to keep our 
economy both flexible and expanding, the 
authorized $100,000,000 to aid local 
ind State governments in undertaking and 
planning public works, and recommended 
t} tl maintain a backlog of projects 
r¢ y for immediate inauguration if eco- 
nomic developments made it desirable. 

In the field of international affairs, the 
approved the Marshall plan and I 
am proud of the part the Democrats played 
in beating down all efforts to cripple it with 


cratic 


Senate 


Congre 


amendment It agreed to the North Atlan- 
tic Pact, binding 12 free nations into a de- 
fensive alliance, and to military assistance 
of those nations dedicated to the purpose of 


Charter by creating a 
self-defense among free 
The record of how the Democrats 
in the Senate and House stood by the Presi- 
der in these notable efforts to strengthen 
the free world is inspiring. I think it is like- 
ly to be the factor on which the November 
elections may swil! and, of course, swing in 
our direction Conditions in the House of 
are not familiar to me, 
Democrats to hold their 
and add from 


nited Nations 
f collective 


countrie 


Representatives race 
but I expect the 
present Senate membership 
two to four seat 

At the outbreak of the fighting in Korea, 
necessit caused the Congress to revise its 
‘ram Recognizing the need 
wise action, it wrote the De- 


legisiative prc 
for quick but 


fense Production Act of 1950, designed to 
absorb the shock of a strongly increased de- 
fense machine without disrupting the inter- 


nal economy. Earlier, it had approved uni- 
fication of the services and the establishment 
of a radar fence around the Nation. 

There were many other accomplishments 
by the Senate and Eighty-first Congress com- 
pleting a proud record of intelligent service 
to the immediate welfare and for the security 
of the entire Nation 

We must all redouble our efforts now to 
make sure that we have a Congress that will 


a Ep NABI STATE OAT Me 


ipport the President and will press forward 
d t + ton. 
I cracy be is with the peopl it 
ti ! 1 
Wwe € ry e ol l every n 1 i 
MW ld exercise this } ic rigt of citi- 

W ld e in November I 

iG ime 
r ? of th De ‘ 

eve h behind the i: C - 

I oid racy 18 § I 
I 1 to make Ko- 
re \ i ni them on that 
gr Ba of the events in Korea 
listory of world leader- 


ship by American President who happened 


be Dem« ut as they sought world peace, 

i ritten the name of Wood- 
W l id hi trl le with a little 
handful of willful men over the League of 


On that page is written the name of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt who had seen the fail- 
ire of Wil dream and set himself to 


achieve a better outcome. He took the lead- 
ership for the United Nations and he lived 
almost long enough to see it take form. 

But until the name of Harry S. Truman 
was written on that page, the United Nations 
had form, but little else. Was it to die? 
Was it to lie crumbled in the dust where 
other attempts toward world federation had 
fallen? 

President Truman said, “No.” He breathed 
life into that inert form. He saw that world- 
wide aggression must be stopped if civiliza- 
tion itself was to survive the perils of an 
atomic age He saw—more clearly than 
any man I know—that if aggression was to 
be stopped, it could only be stopped by many 
nations acting together. He laid his cause 
before the United Nations. 

His action was consistent with his whole 
foreign policy By the Truman doctrine, 
he had brought strength to those who re- 
sisted communism in Greece and Turkey. 
By the Marshall plan, he had encouraged the 
free peoples of western Europe. By the 
Berlin airlift, he had lifted up the morale 
of those Germans who did not want their 
land overrun by the hordes of Communist 
Russia. By the North Atlantic Pact, the 
military-assistance program, and the point-4 
plan, he had continued to lay stone on stone 
in the structure of strength for a free world. 

I say to you tonight that the Democratic 
Party is ready to meet the Republican Party 
on any battleground that its leaders can 
agree upon. They are divided on social se- 
curity, divided on isolationism, divided on 
the virtues of slander, divided on the path 
to peace. 

We, at least, know where we are going at 
home and abroad. 

But we will need the help of forward- 
looking voters in every city and crossroads 
of our Nation. We plead that you hold fast 
to the gains already achieved and stand be- 
side President Truman as he leads us onward 
to a peaceful world. 





Scare Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are aware of the 
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lisastr results which -will f 
7 > 97 ‘11 
qin and scare buyi Li Cul 
e in this country. On. 


ithonia, Ga., adopted a re: 


c 
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lar c 

14, 1950, the Lithonia Exchan 
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i that in this period of c 


( 1 keeping down 
( > on a! d C 
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Va 

This resolution is in keeping v 
prevail sentiment in the Fifth 
gressional District of Ge 


> 1 


Lithonia Exchange Club is to be 
mended for its action in adopting 
resolution. 

Under leave previously granted, I 

rt this resolution herewith as a part 
my remarks: 

This organization urges that all citizer 
level-headed Americans: Freedom is ev 
body’s job. Hoarding and scare buyin 
unnecessary. It causes the sort of damage t 
our economy which the enemies of our w 
of life wat 

We are unpatriotic if we hoard. A rush t 
buy any item forces prices up. This caus¢ 
excessive spending for living commodities 
It produces scarcities and inflation. It 
costly and dangerous. 

There is no basis for hoarding and pani 
buying. Such action is stupid and foolish 
We deeply regret there exists those in ow 
community, our State who will aid the enemy 
of America by stocking up on items they be- 
lieve may be in short supply if we go to war. 
Therefore this organization respectfully re- 
quests that those leaders in top positions in 
city, State, and National Government take 
what necessary steps are necessary to cur- 
tail hoarding, profiteering, and inflation. 

We ask that everyone think clearly and do 
all he can to aid our fighting forces now in- 
volved in battle in Korea. 

We also urge that our leaders take any 
necessary steps to again place into action the 
various set-ups to safeguard our home front. 
Civilian defense is important. Much can be 
accomplished by an organized, disciplined 
group of men and women striving for pro- 
tection of our friends, neighbors, and homes 

That the leaders might know that the good 
people of Lithonia, Ga., are pledged to aid the 
war effort in every manner possible, to buy 
only what they need, and to be available in 
time of emergency, we, the Exchange Club of 
Lithonia, accept these resolutions and vote 
their immediate adoption, 





Speech of Hon. Aaron Jacoby, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Nominating Hon. Walter A. 
Lynch for Governor, at the Conventicn 
of the Democratic Party in Rochester, 
N. Y, September 7, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
colleagues, the Honorable WALTER A. 
Lyncn, has become the Democratic nom- 
inee for the governorship of the great 
State of New York. He is well known by 
everyone in the House and deeply revered 
and admired by the Members on both 
sides of the aisle. 
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onally, I have never met any indi- sion Act, the ial-securit v, the un- _ tige ial ; 
whose every thought, word, and en ment insurance State L r Re- ments f hin M 
vas more deeply colored than his lations Act l I t mov wit ; 

spirit of human love in all its “~C@lation Act, the ot slum ively. D 


t manifestations. He is a tender * wpe ; : ; : : 








nd, a devoted father, and a true yp, os. Suntan $i 
eadfast friend. His nature is too The 
is and tolerant to countenance: by the D rati ng with ! educat ' i I 











nal prejudice, partisan rancor, or +! Happy Warrior,” A i | . we : l of I 
in bigotry. One of the happiest ' a trail for ( Unfail- the bar. t , 
f his life was when he, a prac- . ted t t who } 
tian, was presented with tl — ae y 3 ; 
- n award by tne Am ( l ; " . 
Congress in re nition of k kl D. | re x ( 
m and zeal in sponsoring legis- the St , y at | of 
n to maintain and protect the bless- rovi i H i 
of democracy in the spirit of Amer- I i Pre 
liberalism. , 
Good nature, humility, and benevo- °°" y 
: . . . the White Hou ( ( 
radiate fron nim a light and r 5 o> iia P 5 ; - ‘ 
mth radiate from the sun. I wan © eam mathemel tite Cemaihieds tn: tek oon 
rsonally testify to that fact. When ‘ 1 in bitter : H ms Foss. 
t arrived a stranger in Washington MAD Gov . ’ 


the cold and bleak February of 1949 labored with u i un- 

ind in WALTER LYNCH a mentor and i \ 

to the practical know-how of  Pusiness i _ His ter t off by caus re 

things done in Washington. His eee a Ces ; 
dvice, his homely wisdom, and h 


xpert knowledge of Washington tech- ‘ 1 ¢ t ( 
ues have been freely extended to and t - 
rly sought after by his colleagues. We 1 


; with extreme pleasure that Isup- 8 It d Lel Ame! epic— 
rted the nomination in the Democratic mates) , 
convention of WALTER A. LYNCH as Gov- ‘ : “pes , 
rnor of New York State. éecnaik - Gulia ; ics ane I he v ich pI 
I request that the speech of Mr. Aaron three in pursuit of Amer! "member of t ( 
I Jacoby nominating Congressman Today the burden 1 t . E n Poli d I 
Lyncu be inserted in the Rrecorp: vention is t t f their hon- ( rman olf é e¢ I 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 


























ention, by the favor of my colleagues I 
1 ex t I ¢ h i é N 
r the united and militant der 2s 5: 
: lan é ( e mittee in 1 
I County Brooklyn, the impr ble 161 
; ; . con I I ‘ 
democracy has given to! ry 
y ¢ Y ri 
ndard bearers of yeste1 oe 
>fTic fl I . 
from 250,000 to upward 000. Ofte! ; : 
. eae slaved ; brut ree I ( ed 1 s 
ion t t it wi a = 7 vithin bet i At r I 7 
i r ia to mat the r iY c ¢ = ld : 
We - in tl deli -¢ presence te W Cl r 
nd t 
3¢ y,am te of t en! ed : ; 
. T T f ( 
D ts of reat State The Ks ; I \ - 
+ ent eT a s ‘ 
t ‘ ‘ 
ect 1 } 
t é er! : 
} ‘ 
l r New ¥ ( I 
“ + Y I the ‘ 
( i ‘ Thers ] 
( ‘i 
i 
I AL y t 
+ id y f 
age d 
i t t Vy VC } 
é i mn 
( 1S€ \ } ) 
I $ hose 
a t ch ve € s . 
t d r ; 
A a y { c 
ele : } 
rhe ¢ nment é Ne York +} " 
! ‘ 
must be restored t people } \ f 
The people k1 irl ) } } he 
f uninterrupted Den c leadership Our ( ' ‘ 
A our » e was the val u a ¢ C ¢ } A 
forward march ( prog 1 I time C 7 r f e F 
il reform Under the le rship of er! e ; Yr qd i I I S 
he ee greatest g ernor in he hist y v ri ¢ I ese 
f y commonwealth e great Empire sential to ‘ pr cu , our I 
§ juired a heart and a soul. Under countr’ day-to-day 1 isibilitie that ( 
heir leadership the State succored the dis- a mpatheti te vernment be restored I 
tressed and aided the needy It provided to Albany pre d \ 
for the mentally ill and physically ill, the The times require rare au ‘ re \ J 
rphan and the widow, the unemployed, and ship of ri 
he aged. The record offers undisputed and We know one who meets the test lat to n 
€ quent testimony of our party’s devotion We urge u n iis convention the elece of 
to the public weal. tion of one who through the years, in sea- eralism; | 
Almost all major achievements in labor, son and out of ison, in storm and in fair fellow citize ‘ A Cc! 
social, liberal, and progressive legislation weather h given of himself wholeheartedly ( 
Cc | le A Dip tu tne r f € i < ] r t 





have issued from Dem 


The old-age pension law, the Widow's Pen- Neither the bauble f wealth, nor the pres- 
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One of America’s Worst Security Risks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


WIS VNSIN 


I ATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
y ? r 23 (legislative day 
of Fr iy, Septen r 22), 1950 
h ARTHY M1 President, I 
1ous consent to include in the 
x of the Recorp a statement in 
! i to v t I consider one of Amer- 
( worst urity risk 
I t no cbjection, the state- 
t was ordered to be printed in the 
», as follo 
iustry is bei [ ced t pro- 
( n ater inch of 
" m y qd nay V } 
l e ¢ eve ¢ m ‘ 
1u 
est indaust i Col rn l 
well ¢ hu eds olf smaller 
0 I i cCe 
n \ e leaders have bt 
( d ¢ mie of th United 
industrial establishments produce 
W it iment and materials which 
V 1 to the ense of the United States. 
e ¢ in led union with which 
tl ! mpe i to bargain collectively is 
l ed Electri Radio, and Machine 
Worke f Amerik hereinafter referred to 
' t Ul 
UI ffi were recently cited for 
< en f Congres for retusing to iy, 
whether or not they are Com- 


even were the two top 
umes Matles, 





f the UE, . 
the position of UE director of 
l 1s Emspak, who is UE 
treasure! Despite this UE 
( of the Congress of the 
[ ! f industrial concerns—large 
d l ( pelled by 1e procedures 
of ft Nat nal I or Relati Board to 
) X 1 these UE lead 

\ t a year : the UE was expelled 
{ the CIO on the ground that it is a 
( u t-dominated organization The 

r 1 of expulsion, adopted on Novem! 
i: “We « no longer tolerate 
v family of CIO the Communist 
I masquerading as a labor union.” 
St l uage has never been used to 


~: 
bed 
— 


he representatives of this 


u n, which has been declared by a respon- 
sible labor union federation to be nothing 
m han mask for the Communist Party, 


rted by the United States Govern- 

ment in their right to sit at the bargaining 

table with the representatives of responsible 
A n industries 

In urging the expulsion of the UE from 

the CIO, Philip Murray who did an excellent 

ct, declared: “They—the UE 

( l dare not stand upon 








the dirty feet and give any expression of 
hi t n to anything that the s yviets are 
d They are ir i with a feeling of 
hi {1 against democratic institutions and 
democratic countries. * * * They would 
spread their doctrine of fear and hatred 
among the people of the United States 
* * ¢ If our country were engulfed in 
another war—and God forbid that it ever 
should b they would go underground and 
1 ie yple of the United States 
n : Government of ours. 
- s giances are pledged to a 
foreigi vernment These words were not 
by any “labor-baiting, union-busting 
Will Stree reactionalr They were the 
me ured words of an outraged leader of or- 
ized labor. This CIO action is encourag- 
ing proof that responsible labor leaders are 
excrt Samsonian efforts to destroy Com- 
munist influence in labor unions. 
Neverthele I representatives of West- 
j use, Gene Electric, and Sylvania are 





law-enforcement agencies to 


§ aining table with traitors of 
the stripe depicted in the colorful, but 
wholly accurate, language of Philip Murray 


loose a final blast a 


; ainst 
Philip Murray 


the UE 


leader declared: “This is not 

















a fight over trade-unionism, and these hypo- 
crites who pretend to tell you that it is a 
fight over trade-union policies are lying 
they are lying out of their mouths, and they 
i t of the pits of their dirty bellies 
nd tl know it 
If } Murray w right in declaring 
t! the was not one of trade-union- 
is! nion policies, and if the CIO 
r 1 Was correct in describing the UE 
Ce n ist Party masquerading a 
union,” why must the NLRB treat 
the UE as a bona fide labor union? Why 
must industrialists negotiate collective-bar- 
iit contracts with traitors under the 
f ion that they are ne tiating with honest 
ibor-union representatives? 
now en ed in a war, a 
var tl y day assume global propor- 
t su national policy is, presum- 
at in the process of being geared to the 


world war III is not far off. 
ff our American hopes and con- 
belief in our ability to out- 











prod ny power or combination of powers 
wh may decide to make war against us. 
s tin 1 ipower though we may be, we 
be e that we are long in industrial 
re l € 

We shall be negligent t nd belief if we 
continue to permit traitors to hold the lead- 
ership of hundreds of thousands of men and 


women who are employed in industries which 
are vital to our defense and even to 
tinued existence as a free people 
To illustrate strategic 
the electrical industry in 
recognized as a collective-bargaining agency, 
let us take the billion-dollar corporation, the 
General Electric Co. 

During World War II General Electric 


our con- 


the 


importance of 
which the UE is 





pro- 
duced more war materials, including elec- 
tronic devices and instruments which are 
beyond the comprehension of the layman, 
than any other industrial establishment in 
this country. A mere listing of these mate- 
rials, devices, and instruments would con- 


tain words which are unintelligible to the 
average American. Not only is the highest 
scientific skill and efficiency required for 
their production—to 


say nothing of the 
miracles of industrial management—but the 
unqualified loyalty of all those engaged in 
their manufacture is an absolute prerequi- 


site. Any sabotage which produces a “dud” 
may mean loss of life among our fighting 
men at the battle front. Traitors and those 
who follow the leadership of traitors should 
be as far removed from the manufacture of 
these essential instruments of our national 
security as it is possible for government and 


mana nent to remove them, whether this 
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means to remove them from the as: 


lines, the research laboratories, or the 
tive-bargaining” table. One Klaus F 
one traitor too many. One Julius E: 
or one James Matles is one tool of M 
too m One anonymous saboteur 





assembly line is one risk too many 
A few days ago, General Electric sic 
collective-bargaining contract with 
l 


which covered some 45 of its plant 
37,000 of its employees. Although this 


tract was negotiated and concluded 
pliance with the procedures of the NLI 
was an agreement in which one of the 
tracting parties represented the inter: 
the Kremlin To assume that a Comm 
dominated union, such as the UE, repre 
the interests of the employees, managen 
the stockholders, or the United States 
inexcusable perversion of plain facts. If 
Communist Party masquerading as a 
union” cannot be tolerated in the fami 
CIO, why should it be tolerated insid 
; of General Electric, Sylvania, Ge 
Motors, Westinghouse, or the Radio ¢ 
of America? 
The recently 





signed collective bargai 
contract between the UE and General El 
tric covered the latter’s giant plant 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Erie, Pa., 
company is at present manufacturin 
vital defense products as turbines, mot 
ordnance, and electronics equipment 

In the General Electric plant at I 
Mass., not covered in this recent labor « 
tract, there is a UE local with some ¢ 
members. (The GE establishment at I 
is now engaged in the manufacture of 
es and radar equipment.) These ¢ 
General Electric follow 
lomg-exposed leadership of the Commu 
Party masquerading under the guise 
UE. Contract or no contract, this UE | 
at Lynn, Mass., is a danger spot in nati 
security. 

Al-ogether, the UE today has from 2 
to 250,000 members at work in the elect: 
industry of the United States. 

Last spring, the Director of 
Bureau of Investigation 5 
subcommittee that the Communists 
stepped up their activity in our basic in 
tries, and he pointed specifically to the « 
trical industry as one of the places wi 
this has occurred, remarking that ‘48 p 
cent of the party membership is in the | 
industry of this country, as in this man 
they would be able to sal essential i 
dustry in vital defense areas in the event 
a national emergency.” 

For a long time, it has been fashionabl. 
condemn the Communist leadership of 
the 1 


wher 





engl 
employees of 














the Fed 
warned a § 





»otage 


union in one breath, and to flatter 
and file of the same union in another breat 
by declaring that the latter are, of cour 


gocd and loyal Americans. 

Today, however, the employees in the e! 
trical industry have an alternative to the ( 
It no longer necessary for 
for them to follow and 
Communist leadership of the UE. The Int 
national Union of Electrical Worke: 
CIO, known as the IUE, is one 
the employees’ alternatives, wh 
whenever they wish to repud 
agents of the Kremlin. The IUE is anti 
munist. 

When 200,000 to 250,000 members conti 
to support the Matles-Emspak Commun 
machine of the UE, it is time to take anot! 
look at the alleged “solid Ameri 
the rank and file. It is no longer a matter 
any serious dispute that the leadership of 


soevel 


-rever 


fate the U 








any reason what 








support the 


anism ol 


the unions which have been expelled from 


the CIO owes its first and only allegiance t 


the masters of a foreign power which is bent 


on the destruction of the United States. T! 
rank and file, in the UE or any other uni 


which supports such a treasonable leadership, 


must share the criminal responsibility 
hering thereto, regardless of the alleged pa 
triotism or ignorance of the rank and fil 
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ré mitigating circ\ tances in the structions on union m from Jame cloth. Old Glory nnot be d ed in the 
ate world affairs. I ence can Matle I 193¢ e ( u Party A Oo ry dece y and 
: strel in Ss ly dozen resp vou have prevented l i 
- f eY Y i é r ed l ce 

m- bet wee 0 d 3 I the GE It fic et tn t of e € t 
I W 1 ti é half- ] s of ( 441 } had t - 
of dozer yscure € é j t pit t h Con t ¢ rprise t! r 

on the € ! corpora- I e Cor M D 
i tic MacLaren, Stafford é Pidgs i 
i After lean t t ‘ 3 ) E f f é eetl t t ‘ " 
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quired, betore the LRI Wasl n M I { bee! t iw 
eX- would l ize ‘ = ( k Cc ( 7 
For tior e half-dozen ( ‘ ‘ n wi } — ted 
of cow t al é t that ' t 4 y General « 
f n y I 4Uu t u a au re- t - 
ce*pt ine l I f d ad- 
UI dre ron e tele ' +n UE LI S IN < IMUNIST PARTY CON N N 
- vicinit I 601 (Westi i East Pitts- 
T t ‘ ¢ bu made t rge t f . 
€x- one J f Ww Mr. UE leaders were del é . 
- Moore took casu e fraudu- t nventi of t Cor ! 
S lent cat "i ; The i 4 
7, Commu v e ¢€ m that J I Ber i aire 
d é the domin ted UE ¢ t 6 I rM é e H 
the u e GI ese! é l t 
UE |] N l ed ( nunist-fyr +4 
. Y i a | , V m B fid A é t ~ 
1 : af RANEY A ; ; tka ! Par yu 1 409, Ne 








lership of the UE In W 1 pu ied ( 1 i N B d t New f 
f id Wit e UE—I n to re ( ’ —_ ¢ I t i 
( paid people work in UE to- r t il e] “i ’ re r t é f I r } 
ue are 99.9 pe a n a ‘ Nat Cohen, ¢ ’ ( f 1 
ex I I ly e¢ d thr “ I 1 ther “a i € 
( truth as far UE is con- dustr pla e | es is 1 ‘ P 
im] the eins I iD UE |! 
er this year, Matt Cvs ilso testified GE pl ] Philadelphi i} - 
e l il ¢ ittee l - : - . mmittee { I 
ect to the Com- t MMT , : ATING J Ems} ecret 
t the UE le r , . UE MWA a ed ( - 
Pe u for This country for- pe by Louis Buds 
t é bid the desec i flag by vi n W. H UE 
ir ch, W usl! it Bb I ¢ r 1 I 1 ¢ M 
d k edge t d itiz I J Le ide UE! - 
UE leaders.i ] rea were membe { On many oc ! t ( nist leader d N. J 
Communist Part i é 1own their ¢ both the I I I é - 
I evious congre 1 hearing ich Americ l the tive UE « I 
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: n were one-time mer y e Com- onl e loy t t ( V I E. M UE - 
t Pa » |} t to swe the im- E members E I . $41, El - l M 
‘ ume ri itable evidence that be N.J., V l t J McLe UE 1 
present UE lead re tra to their st ite whi ¢ ‘ eu \ ‘ ) 
Am«¢ in f ( I ( 
f wing paragt hich e an money. Charle . 
t of the fra ile ni f , cal No. 441 ind 1 E V I - 
1 in Sche t N. Y é ed t ! I e ( es t Minne 
the swor1 3. M. Vottis, Pecuk I V J Wi f ! - 
u ‘ y y -hai k ledge W er P I Hadl Dag- VE Loe I 
UE Loc 1 is am em d V I R Y : : 
the entire u I I I De l a In f t I J 1 
V War II, reached the figure He H. ¢ N t I 601 l & 
) Today there it 13,000 Y - t 
P of Gens Elk , ectad' ful ( 
( ered V \ ea ¢ l= 4 - i 
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I May 1935 I f ter N York ( - 

State chairman of the Commu y boc 
t to ~ € t T \ here re l a A { . 
rou GE em ‘ d Com- we I l I 

n ists t ther to « é tr J € 

A his meeti Amter appointed Sadie I f f e UE 
I n, lo Comn t ty I to I la ine 
( ect the tr taking over u n ( $0 
in t E plant She was i chenect y A u ‘ : y 
until lat in 19 \ r the party t D - Spe Cu t ed ‘ ~ 
tl Loeb and J | Klein to rey e her, c P43 e MacLare \ ( I K 
In recent years, Dorothy Loeb } vritten fford dM j te I 
the 1 r news ¢ nn the D Worke1 other f i I ( 

Late on the sche ( Ir J e : 
5 e told that they l re f ) - id ir f ; I é 
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I ‘ + f tha Cc m- 
I in the United 
ed ir ballr n of 
Y i - t a 
N York City, on 
1 
} cS - 
‘ ¢ 
I f 
( Party 
cre- 
‘ “ : 
A non 
i } 
I igher 
t 
d Claudia 
‘ ! ll rec- 
‘ t ere in unded 
1 tal national 
tI Dur- 
x vel DY 
I in MVD 
‘ t pr Lu ns, the 
lele ‘ ire Known ) 
I 
t p COMMUNISTS 
} t ( ! Party 
t upon 
11 < leaders Dur- 
I h or- 
; ; ti Ss 
( J M thre f the 
( def } ; if +} r con-e 
‘ court The behavior 
lant id their cour t ) 
I f hasty. ill-considered ac- 
’ ] pl Y eda lic 1] le 
essful attempt to force 
} to « t trial error. From 
t ( nmunist movement, 
rate practice of bad 
’ } the part of ( mmu- 
ight before the 
tice 
} A Y ew not such a complete 
f that he w wholly unaware 
( t t and h rush to 
d e ¢ rt, therefore, meant only 
Wallace has been made 
‘ of the C muni 
I 
I ¢ inelv unlikely. with eve ry 
I i ( i an be 
‘ the f of Communist Party 
( seq ly, those who are now 
i shriek f indignation and 
! he conviction of the 11 defend- 


rued as Communist Party 
willing of Communist 


I I iod! 

rhe f i leaders of the UERMWA put 
the themselves by their vehement 

Judge Medina for 1} tion in 

i three Communist defendants in 
Ju 

( ence Bir im, president of UE Local 
B1t I M 

Fred | department chairman of 
Ul 2 I eport, Conn 

E Carpenter, field organizer of UE dis- 
tr k, N. J 

Dav ess representative of UE 
I Pp lelph Pa 

I é DeMai president of UE district 
1] ‘ ernati il vice president, Chicago, 


John Dillon, chief steward of UE Local 448, 


Jersey ( N. J 

Char Frank, delegate from UE Local 475, 
New York 

James Garry, business manager of UE Local 
1227, New York 

Fred Haug, field organizer of UE district 7, 
Cle v y ; Ohio 

Herbert Hirschberg, international repre- 
sentative of UE district 7, Cleveland, Ohio 

ry K y Khrvcinacs t of UE Local 
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Harry Ke field ¢ 

4, Newark, N. J 
Koorken K 

UE I ul 448, 


Iner 


rganizer of UE district 


business agent of 








J 1 Kres, iness t of Local 735, 
Cle 1, O} 
J Li representative of UI trict 
4, New Y 
Lu e Mar i cI UE | 1 209 
Br ( 
Lem Markland, president of UE district 7 
C elar Ot} ind international vice 
pr . 
T <7 ‘ Y pr eY tit f UE ’ tr t 
9,I t, Mich 
Mc! pr lent of UE district 4 
Y tion i r t¢ t 
I N lf l f UE district 4 
h rk, N. J 
! llock, business nt of UE Li l 
7 I N. J 
Taln Raley, representative of UE I ul 
7 Oo 
) 11 ne t of UEI al 
795 ¢ O 
I I internati al representative 
of lt rict 1 
I Rodrig. field organizer of UE dis- 
t 4, Newar N. J 
Marcel Scherer, educational director of UE 
dist 2 N. J 
David Scribner, UE general counsel, New 
York, N. ¥ 
Jor etz, president of UE Local 758, 
Cleveland, Ohi 
es I ecretary of the fair-practices 
¢ f UE district 4, Newark, N. J 
I iness manager of UE Local 


n Thomas, representative of UE Local 
776, Cleveland, Ohio 
um Verano, field organizer of UE district 
wark N J 

J line Willard, member of executive 
UE Local 203, Bridgeport, C 


board « nn. 
Jack Zucker, organizer of UE district 1. 
A total of 34 leaders of this Union who 
have publicly recorded themselves as Com- 
munist Party stooges in attacking Judge 


Medina, showing conclusively 
political organization 
Communist Party 

The political character 
is revealed further by the violence and 
abusiveness of the statements which its 
leaders have prepared for the Daily Worker, 
Communist Party newspaper. The National 
Non-Partisan Committee to Defend the 
Rights of the 12 Communist Leaders is the 
most i rtant of the Communist fronts 
charged with agitating on behalf of the con- 
victed Communist leaders. The members 
of this committee include the following 
prominent UE leaders: David Davis, Ernest 
DeMaio, Leo Jandreau, and Ruth Young 

Paul Robeson and Judge Norval K. Harris 
are coch the National Non-Parti- 
san Committee to Defend the Rights of the 
12 Communist Leaders. Robeson is known 
well enough for his pro-Soviet activities. 
Judge Norval K. Harris is a newcomer to the 
Communist-front fold. This judge, inciden- 
tally ved a prison sentence for stealing 
veterans’ checks after World War I. 

The secretary of the committee is Harold 
Christoffel, Communist leader of the Allis- 
Chalmers strike in the period of Communist 
sabotage strikes during the days of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact. Other well-known Com- 
munists and party liners on the committee 
include Hugh Bryson, Albert Maltz, Grant W. 
Oakes, Sam Burt, W. E. B. DuBois, James H. 
Durkin, Ben Gold, Uta Hagen, Vito Marcan- 
tonio, William Howard Melish, William L. 
Patterson, Gene Weltfish, and Donald Hen- 
derson. 

It requires no intimate nor profound 
knowledge to realize that as long as these 
representatives of Moscow continue to dic- 
tate the labor policies of a quarter of a mil- 


that it is a 
subservient to the 


of the UERMWA 


irmen of 








lion workers in strategic American 
face a danrerous and possibly a tra 
tion It should be changed imme 
In this connection I call attenti 
fact that the Taft-Hartley law pr 








ul the union heads file a non-C 
ifidavit, the union shall not be r 
the bargaining agent It 

heavy penalties for those who file 
davits—penalties in the form of 
jail sente > 

T ¢ ion hich the Ar ) 
are € dt t nsw la 
i has the Justic I 
tarted pr 1 these fal 

] eau of Investi 

fi hed the c plete and detailed « 
te the Justice Denartment, hut Mr 
Ford, the Assistant to the Attorney ( 
who received all of this proof, has 1 
ministration direction turned a deaf 
buried the information in the files 


This is extremely dangerous pla 





our national security for the pu: e of 
ting me additional left-wing vote It 
in the same pattern as the shameful 
dangerous Tydings-McMahon-Lucas 


f Communists in Governms 





"Yer 


Inflation—Will It Lead to Repudiation or 
the Return to a Sound Currency Re- 
deemable in Gold and Silver 


EX'TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI" 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
there is submitted herewith for the con- 
sideration of the Members of Cong: 
an editorial on inflation taken from t! 
September 22, 1950, Spokesman-Review, 
of Spokane, Wash., and a timely re- 
sponse of Frank Lilly, research analyst, 
also of Spokane: 


War’s BiG OBJECTIVE IS THE UNITED S1 
DOLLAR 
The most dangerous threat to Amer 


security today may not be Russia’s milit 
might. It is inflation here at home. 

Communism’s long-range plan is to for 
the democracies to exhaust their energi: 
and resources in a long series of little 
and military preparations until they 
down in economic collapse. This s 
ho'ds out far more hope for Russian domi- 
nation of the world than would any 
for military conquest. 

Our most sensib’e defense is to protect the 
American economy against inflation, 
cially during the time we are building our 
military strength. It is not an easy wa} 
but the only way to check communism 
at the same time prevent world war III 

Camille Gutt, manager of the Interna- 





ind 


tional Monetary Fund, has warned that ‘“neg- 
lect of the inflationary danger \car astroy 
all progress made in the last 4 years toward 





economic recovery from World War II 
Gutt pointed the way, for America as well 
as Europe: Credit must be limited, and while 
taxes go up it is even more vital to limit 
unnecesssary expenditures by governments. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin re- 
peated the warning that inflation is the 
greatest danger facing American labor. He 
urged that no general wage rise be sought 
at this time, adding that “wage increases 
would again be reflected in increased prices 
and we would be in another inflationary 
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rhe cause of inflation, briefly stated, lies 
in the fact that our urrency is de t- ed, 


it therefore increast in about the same 





during the past year. Many people do n 
understand that under our pre 
n most of these debts 
Federal R rve ba 
the Federal Reserve notes that constituts 
most of our currency 
It is not too much to say that the “debt 
bomb” is more dangerous to American secu- 








by the 





r than the A-bomb or even the H-bomb. 
ncidentally, Lenin and the other Russian 
. € the fact 


aders have never made a secret of the fa 
hat the Communists’ plan is to debauch our 
currency by 


I 
le 
tT 


inducing the United States to 


1d itself into bankruptcy, which is what 
we are now well on our way toward doing 
If all our currency were convertible into 


gold and/or silver, there could not be any 
preciable inflation or deflation because 
ivertibility acts as a brake which is useful 
when, for any reason we are stopping going 
uphill or when we are going downhill. When 
gold backing was taken out of our monetary 
system, it was equivalent to taking the 
brakes out of an automobile Brakes are 
just as necessary to the proper functioning 
of an automobile as is the engin¢ You can, 
after a fashion, run an automobile on level 
ground with nothing but the motor, but the 
brakes are needed for the safety of both the 
driver and others. 

Increasing taxe; and trary Government 
controls are at best palliatives, like spirits of 
sweet niter for fever and soda mints for gas. 
Neither course, nor both, will correct the 
cause of inflation. The only cure is a sound, 
honest currency, backed by, and freely con- 
vertible into gold and/or silver. Unless this 
cure is applied, our country must inevitably 
resort to repudiation, which would be fatal 
to the American way of life. 

Sincerely yours, 












FRANK |! Y. 
aCVI—App.——441 
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Undesirables in Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
v ‘ Jae Cy a ' >? la ‘ ’ q 7 
odturaay, . } J 
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There being no objection, the matter 
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s; follow 
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Ol wi m it > I A 
I re i i A A 
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I c K I ed ) my 
s fs ! ldg- 
me fered a fe inquiry 

: f the U i 
st ind A t I 
br ht to Me [ An l 
I 

I ered su for ‘ i 1 
of th mn € a ild 
be A d I I i ¢ \ 1 € 
d t i mp 
I nvest tion i I fe 
that this con t l ] to do 
this, and the i le har l f 
this important type j y 

hese thi: I 1 i l for 
it i my 1 i l Ly a it i 
in the Lut 

We can easil ll tl loud I 
anguish from rmed and t mis- 
i I 1 wi I fir 1 
itt r 
Interior Departn ind til C uct of 
( Ler individ 1 erred t I I - 
ion, these matters eeded to be investi- 
‘ 1, thorou i npletely, and t t 
n 1 l ex 

ae b l not Knowing 
whereof I spok I iccusations do not 
disturb m T) € t tl t > 
of the drum beat f denial and in the 
anxiety to protect many of the individ- 


uals named in my speech, statements that 
as a Republican I was motivated in my ut- 





ses by rea 1 of politics. Let’s look at 

the record with reference to thi 
Let me remind the Senate i the people 
of this country t t in Ma this year 1950 
i Member ( ress, a I t from the 


State of Virginia, in a public speech in his 
State, not only raised many of the 
questions I raised in the Senate, c 
ing Mr. Chapman, but, my friends, a od 
many more. Here I want to refer to photo- 
stats of tl wspapers 

1. Chicago Daily Tribune, May 17, 1950. 

2. The Staunton News-Leader, May 12, 
1950 

3. The Times-Herald, May 17, 1950. 

Congressman Burr P. HARRISON, 0 
ginia, who is a member of the Hous 
sentatives and a member of the Un-/ 
can Activities Committee of that 


same 





ncern- 











body, 





es 





I t Ju 1 ¢ M r 
col ul inf 
( D irtme 
FRONTS ST ) 

(State ‘ etary Ache t ] A 
Hiss even after Hiss 1 been 
a jury a 4 mr n li I t I ‘ 
of ficials wh eh i } ' kK 
the Government. Ar y the 
tary of the Interior, Oscar ¢ v 
seems inclined t joi C 
groups witl it invest ! rt 
cl ractear ’ 

“Chapm for t 1 
in the file ft H ee, H 
‘ | i lude ¢ Ame ‘ ts 4 
W ind Fascism, cited a su f t 
the Justice D m<é c re f f 
( i-Soviet Friend r y ¢ 
Descendants ft A I 1 hy 
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in Wash- 
! A worker 
) the Nation still may be unfit 












































1unist-Iront organiza- 


y of Communists 
he pointed out. 
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aid he had selected at ran- 
individuals he be- 










































































t I r © r L. Chapman fe read 
f I é f the Committe n Un n 
A the 1 I i ae riy ev- 
r i with which the files 
A i } Chapman to |! e | n iated 
i The i ( sequently 
were cit i by he ¢€ mittee on Un-Ameri- 
‘ A ‘ Con fr Mr. 
H ! ed J ( ng Mr. 
( pn 1 a Communist, « { using him ol 
I I merely me ioned hi 3 
( public offic v ) emed - 
( t I unist-tir t l - 
( i ir heir true ch 
sne & h I tric I pre i ) 
I recent I Hawaii i 
ecilal ) mmittee i tl- 
ctiviti the 
th pu ch I cone- 
c ilu estat hed the existe! 
1 and effective plan t ize 
( economy of the Territory and 
t . of i i ‘ . 
I ; iid testin yp ed to 
tl te under the direc n < 
( t Cou l Fr k S. Tavenne Jr., 
\ t ed the extent to which 
he Comn had n successful in 
c of the do worl 
ion llir the 
£ t It h the 
tart t that a Con 1- 
nist le 1 of the 
I I y i HARRISON 
1 
“O f the most appalling incidents to be 
1 ( in t heari he told the Ruri- 
tans, involved a veteran who was sent to the 
maiz nd, the t paying his way, in 
order t t he « > instruction under 
the GI bill rig 
And where do you suppose he studied?’ 
Mr N asked. ‘At a reputable college 
or t é chool? Not at all. He was en- 
rolled, at public expense, in the California 
Labor School. This institution was a noto- 
rious Communist front, well known to the 


FBI as a training ground for Communists and 
would-be Communists, where Marxist philos- 
ophy was taught and students were shown 
how to further the objective of subversion.’ ” 

“Mr. HarRIsON said the Hawaiian trip gave 
him “a startling picture of how a small group 
of experienced Communists—perhaps no 
more than had neared the objective of 
control of an entire Territory, under the 
patriotic and anti-Communist 
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shington Times-Herald of 
May 17, 1950] 
“SECRETARY CHAPMAN ASSAILED BY VIRGINIA 
DEMOCRAT FOR RED LINKS 
“(By Willard Edwards) 

“A Democratic 
ripped into the Truman administration's ‘in- 
defensible apathy’ concerning Communists 
in the Goverrment and named Interior Sec- 
retary Chapman as unfit for office because of 
Cominunist front associations 

“Capitol Hill buzzed over a sensational 
speech made by Representative HArrison 
(Democrat, Virginia) at Stauntcn, Va., last 
Thursday, the main features of which he 
repeated in an interview. 


congressman yesterday 





“MANY DEMOCRATS ALARMED 

“The Harrison speech betrayed the secret 
alarms of many prominent Democrats over 
the administration’s complacency over 
charges made by Senator McCartuy (Repub- 
lican) of Wisconsin and other Republicans 
about Communist influences in the State 
Department and elsewhere. 

“HARRISON, a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, said he was 
not accusing Chapman of being either a 
Communist or disloyal, but he read the rec- 
ord of the Cabinet officer’s front affiliations 
as indicating his unfitness to detect security 
risks in his own Department, 
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“‘T am convinced there are many pet 
with unsavory and dangerous connect 
still employed by the Government despite 


assurances by President Truman and 
top officials that the loyalty program cle 
‘Statements t 





them out,’ he declarec ) 
effect that there re no known Com; 
nists in the Government are not re 





‘The unknown Communists are the eff 
; . y - * *’ 
\ vc Uile . 
ID NSIBLE APATHY 








there | been no ir 
eff the part of our Federal off 
weed out undesirables On t r 
there 1 in indefe ible \ co! 
eff to conv.nce the public t hunt 





Communists and fellow travelers in t} 
hurts the morale 
ss public confide: 











rh is a sense attitude Att 
C f Clar ow Sut Court J 
wa3 tellil CIO conve ion there f 
C mt in the G € nt 
m ent Ju 1 Coplon w I ' 
c ial il mation from t f 
his own Department. 
e Secre ‘y Acheson stood by A 
Hiss even after Hiss had been convi 
a jury as a common liar, There are a num- 
ber cf officials who should not be workin 
the Government.’ 
“Chapman's former affiliations, as listed 
the files of the House Committee, H I 


TAR 
said, include the American League A ) 
War and Fascism, cited as subversive by the 
Justice Department; Congress of American- 
Soviet Fric similarly cited, and De- 
scendants of American Revolution, la- 


1dship, 


the 


beled ‘A Communist imitation of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution }t 
the House committee, and others.” 


Surely, Mr. Chapman and his fellow Demo- 
crats had Mr. Harrison’s remarks called 
their attention. But strangely enough, th 
were no drum beatings—no wails of deni 
no calls for investigation—no shouting 
“politics” or “foul play.” 

Mr. Chapman and his friends certa 
should have known or had the oportunity 
know that these charges were made by a 
member of his own Democrat Party, electe< 
by the people of his State and renominated 
for election to his responsible office in the 
House of Representatives of this Nation 

In this instance there was a great silence 
with reference to the charges which were 
made by this courageous Congressman who 
out of the fullness of his heart and 
from a knowledge of what had transpired 
while he was a member of the committee of 
Congress. 

There was, for me, denunciation, 
charges of petty politics, accusations of Us- 
ing smear tactics and a degree of vilifica- 
tion that reeks of the type of pressure which 
should be exposed and held up for exactly 
what it is to the eyes and ears of the people 
of this country. 

Mr. Chapman has used the prestige of his 
office as a platform for ringing denials and 
very little more. He has referred to me as 
a “little man in a high place.” I accept Mr. 
Chapman’s estimate, but the senior Senator 
from Kansas wishes at this time to remind 
him to trim his vision down to my size 

Some of us are little people concerned 
with other little people. None of them to 
my knowledge, has ever repeatedly joined 
organizations supported by the Communists, 
attended dinners honoring Communists, or 
defaced a sacred oath of office, even for cere- 
monial purposes, or refused to reaffirm at 
any time the phrases printed in that oath. 

Perhaps, as Mr. Chapman says, such pro- 
cedures are commonplace in the Department 
of Interior. I am informed that they are not 
commonplace in the Department of Justice, 
the Department of State, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. They are not even tol- 
erated there. 








spoke 


some 


























Many questions were raised in my Senate 
h regarding the Department of Interior, 
Many of these questions are still unanswered, 
How many other oaths of office in the 
r Department are defaced, and when 

they defaced? 
What do the people of Alaska have to say 
the thousands of dollars spent to pay 
<orbitant lobby fee of a man who ap- 


ntlv did little more than submit ex- 
e accounts? 
Vho has heard the likes of the vilification 


Senator’s assistant, such as Mr. Frank 
endured? 

Mr. Bow is a good American, deeply con- 
d with the facts as he found them to 
he Department of Interior. Facts 
nd the test, despite abuse, of vilifi- 

1 and confusion 
We have a way in America of being patient 
truth. Zhe people will be patient 
They were patient through the heavy 
f red herrings that fell upon them in 








r days. 
were patient through the so-called 
tions of stran influences in other 


ral Departments. ‘The people look upon 
dy to supply them with the facts. 
hem, we in the Senate have the obliga- 


n of forceful inquiry, of deliberate, thor- 


investigation. If the citizens of our 

try do not get that from us, they have 
way of making their voices and demands 
eard. Not in the discord of confusion that 
reets us now, but in the manner of little 


exhausted from hearing double tal 
id demanding the truth 





All-Out Mobilization and All-Out Controls 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress should immediately enact legis- 
lation requiring all-out mobilization and 
all-out controls. 

It is not fair to pass the buck to the 
President. Congress should bear the re- 
sponsibility. 

Billions of dollars can be saved if we 
have all-out mobilization and all-out 
controls pegged at a certain date, pref- 
erably May 15, 1950, beyond which prices 
and wages could not climb and cause a 
spiral of inflation. Likewise our action 
would prevent the greedy from making 
millions unnecessarily out of the war. 

Russia has had all-out mobilization of 
men and materials for some time. They 
are operating around the clock. 

We must prevent inflation which 
would disastrous effects to our 
economy; we must act quickly to pre- 
vent extreme hardships on our aged, 
small businesses, large families, labor- 
ing people, municipalities, and to prevent 
excessive war costs. 

We should allow the aged to 
without regard to any old-age assis‘ 
now being received by them. 

We should draft wealth as well as men, 
enact an excess-profits tax, make use of 
the services of all persons of all ages to 
the best advantage possible in an effort 
to win the war without delay. 

When we win the Korean conflict we 
must not relax, but must redouble our 
efforts in order to be fully prepared at 


1 + . 
alu times, 


bring 


work 


ance 
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We should greatly expand the ROTC 
training program in high schools and 
colleges, and prepare our young menina 
manner similar to the training given 
them in the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point and the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, thus pre- 
serving their high moral standards. 





Increased Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am gratified to finally have the oppor- 
tunity of voting for a bill to improve our 
social-security law. For years it has been 
evident to me that the act should be im- 
proved, particularly by ext Vv 
erage and increasing the amount to be 
paid to those entitled to benefits under 
the act. The number of persons to come 
within the provisions has been increased 
by approximately 11,000,000 

The fear of insecurity in old age is 
one that is ever present in the life of 
most persons. To remove that fear will 
add years and happiness to the life of 
everyone as they grow older. Time and 
again, innumerable times, I receive let- 
ters of the most pathetic character from 

Id people fearful of what the future 
holds in store for them. These old peo- 
ple do not want to be a burden to the 
members of their families. They do not 
want to be dependent. They want to be 
independent. ‘Those that are able are 
willing to work, but in this fast-moving 
industrial life of today, the demand is for 
young persons. Thus, the old and aged 
are placed upon the shelf, and, there- 
fore, the need by appropriate laws to en- 
able the aged to live a self-respecting old 
I am now, and always have been, 
strongly in favor of all legislation to 
provide security in old age. 

As I have previously said, I am grati- 
fied that additional persons to the num- 
ber of 11,000,600 are brought within the 
terms of the act by the amendments pro- 





ndain ite ry 
naing 1uS Cov- 


age. 


posed. There are other classes of our 
citizenship that should likewise have 
been brought within the act. It is dis- 


appointing that they are not. However, 
I look forward to the time, and I hope 
it is not distant, when all such will be 
brought within our social-security cov- 
erage. 

Another amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act that is long overdue, but is 
being corrected or improved by the legis- 
lation before us relates to the amount of 
benefits received. The amounts being 
paid under the present law are so meager 
that they might well be considered an in- 
sult to the aged. In noinstance are they 
sufficient to meet the high cost of living 
that now exists he only defense that 
might be offered would be that the cost 
of living when the original act 
adopted was not as high as it is now, 
and, furthermore, that the law was new 
and lessons had to be gained by experi- 
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ence. Whatever justification there may 
be for such in the past the fact remains 
that for a long time it has been apparent 
that justice to the aged requires that 
payments to them should be greatly in- 
creased. 

The legislation, now before us offers 
considerable improvement over p1 nt 
conditions by liberalization of benefits to 
be received under the act. 

About 2,600,000 persons currently re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insuran 
benefits wculd have their monthly bene- 
fits increased on the average about 77 
percent for highest benefit grcups to as 
much as 150 percent for lowest benef 't 
groups. The average primary b 
now approximately $26 per month f 


retired insured worker and under the bill 

it would be approximately $44 Illus- 

trative figures for individual ca are 

shown in the table below: 

Prese primary insurance Neu 

#2 a pa in oe _~ - a 44 

a * ta ae on a 1 

$35... sina lle ae ee ) 

a i ws - ft 
tO a . - 2 = 64 
Furthermore, a very important mat- 


ter, the bill will increase the amount that 
can be earned by a beneficiary with 
losing the monthly benefits to which he 
is entitled. Under the present law t] 
amount a beneficiary is permitted to 
earn per month, after retirement and in 
addition to the monthly payment re- 
received is only $14.99. The amount 
so trifling that in practice it is no real 
help at all. Under the bill now before 
is this situation is corrected rhe 
amount a beneficiary may earn in cov- 
ered employment without loss of benefits 
would be increased from $14.99 to $ 
month After age 75, benefits would be 
payable regardless of amount of earnin 
from employment. 

There are many other worth-wt 
improvements and additions to the exist- 
ing law that will prove highly beneficial 
to many thousands of people. For in- 
stance— 


seat 


9 ner 


Old-age and survivors’ insuran 
efits to World War II veteran 

World War II veterans will be gi l 
wage credits under the old-age irviv- 
ors, and disability insurance program 
of $160 per month for the tim l 
military service between September 16 
1940, and July 24, 1947 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND WELFA 

Under extension of State-F 
lic-assistance programs aid 
tended to persons not now el 
assistance, as follow 


The mother, or other 


with whom an eligible d 
is li uld becom 
cipient under the aid-t 
children } m. and tl] I 
ernm would e in ( 
aid tur cn m 1er ¢ I 
Increa in Federal share of | 
tance ¢ s: The bill will strengt } 


yst 
of public assistance in 
particularly, 
with low 


avel payments to 










































































































































































































































































































































































































! f payments to needy re- 
( nt inder the State-Federal pro- 
Fede 1 funds \ be made avail- 
{ s l u i l t t Tollow in 7 
I formula 
d- id to the 
bli id to the totally and perma- 
n led, Federal funds will equal 
f of the first $25 for recipient 
p] half of the next $10 plus one- 
the next $15 with a maximum of 
ndividual assistance payments, 
’ For aid to dependent children, 
Federal funds will equal four-fifths of 
the first $15 per recipient, including one 
adult in each family, plus one-half of 
t) next $6, plus one-third of the re- 
mainder, with maximums on individual 
‘ nce payments of $27 for the adult 
plus $27 for the first child plus $18 for 
‘ dditional child in the family 


Public medical institutions: The Fed- 
eral Government will share in the pay- 
ments made by the States and localities 
to the 1 ly, aged, blind, and perma- 


nent nd totally disabled recipients 
residil n public medical institutions, 
instead of limiting Federal participation 
to payments made to recipients residing 
in private institutions as provided in 
} e! t ] u 

Direct payment for medical care: 


States will be authorized to make direct 
payments to medical practitioners or in- 
stitutions furnishing medical care to re- 
cipients of State-Federal public assist- 
ance Under existing law the Federal 
Government does not participate in the 
cost of medical care for recipients unless 


payment for such is made directly to the 


recipient 

Child-welfare services in rural areas 
or are of special need will be increased 
from 00,000 per year to $7,000,000. 
The use of child-welfare funds would be 
authorized for purposes of returning 
inter te runaway children to their 
home Notwithstanding the good that 
is i e bill there are some changes and 


4 } , 
that should 
AvVeELY a 


mendments being 


have been made, 
rule prevented 
offered. I think 


it was wrong to bring the bill before the 
Ho with such restriction on amend- 
me} 

The amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act which this bill seeks to make 


ve are necessary and worth while. 
While they may not cover every situa- 


tion or condition that needs to be rati- 
fied, yet they do go a long way in making 
improvements to our. social-security 
tructure I am pleased to give my sup- 
port the bill, and I hope that it will 
have the approval of the House. 





Social Security Past 15-Year Mark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herewith the following ar- 
ticle entitled “Social Security Past 15- 


the 1950 amendments would greatly increase 
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Year Mark” which appeared in the Sheet 
Metal Workers Journal, September 1950 
issue: 
SocIAL 
More than 


Past 15-YEAR MARK 
$24,090,000,000 have been paid 
out in the last 15 years under the various 
programs authorized by the Social Security 
Act, according to a report made marking the 
iry of the signing of the bill. The 


SECURITY 





late President Frankin D. Roosevelt signed 
the measure making the bill a law on Au- 
gust 14, 1935. 

The Social Security Administration re- 


leased a summary of benefit payments on 

the fifteenth anniversary of the passage of 

the act. The report was issued on the eve 

of final passage by Congress of the 1950 

amendments which will add 10,000,000 per 
ns to the retirements rolls. 

TWO MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED AND 

THOUSAND BENEFICIARIES 

Best known of all the programs, perhaps, 
is the old age and survivors insurance phase. 
Under the law, before the 1950 amendments, 
approximately 2,100,000 aged beneficiaries 
and 750,000 younger mothers and children 
were receiving payments. The average 
monthly benefit for a retired worker is $26. 
Cumulative benefits under this program 
have exceeded $3,375,500,000. 

Under the old-age-assistance program 
some 2,900,000 are being aided with an aver- 
age monthly payment of $44. This program 
is operated by the States with the Federal 
Government and the States sharing the 
costs Payments under this program have 
totaled $9,985,000,000 as of June 1950. 

Aid to dependent children has been 
stepped up sharply under social security. 
In 1934 an estimated 280,000 children were 
being aided unde: State and county pro- 
grams. Great variation and inconsistency 
prevailed, however. Today all States ex- 
cept Nevada have jointly financed programs 
with an average monthly payment being 
made of $47 for each of more than 1,600,- 
000 children, The pre-social-security pay- 
ments averaged $11 a month. Cumulative 
payments since social security began 15 
years ago total $2,756,000,000. 

Before the Social Security Act was passed 
27 States had some sort of statutes providing 
for aid to the blind. While complete re- 
ports are not available it is estimated that 
the total being helped was less than 34,000 
and the average payment was $20 per month 
per person. Today 77,000 are receiving 
monthly payments with an average of $47 
per person. Cumulate payments under this 


FIFTY 


Grants are made to States by the Federal 
Government to finance child health and wel- 
fare programs. These grants take the form of 
services provided rather than of payments 
made directly to individual. Since August 
1935 total grants to States for programs of 
this sort have totaled nearly $190,000,000. 

Another phase of social security which 
has attracted considerable attention and is 
often in the news is the authorization for 
unemployment insurance. In 1935 only one 
State, Wisconsin, had provision for unem- 
ployment compensation. Now all States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of Columbia 
have such provisions. Federal standards 
prevail and the Federal Government pays the 
States for costs of administration, but by 
and large the program is a State-operated 
procedure. 

The social-security programs are financed 
by revenues from both Federal and State 
sources. Unemployment benefits are financed 
by State payroll taxes. Old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance is financed entirely by a 
Federal payroll tax. The programs to aid 
dependent children and the blind is financed 
jointly. 

1950 AMENDMENTS HELPED 

The Social Security Administration pointed 

out in its report that the payments under 











the annual sum of money reaching eligi 
citizens. With some 10,000,000 added to 1 
retirement rolls and retirement bens 
hiked by an average of 77 percent, payme: 
in the next 15 years are likely to exceed | 
a wide margin the paym«¢ since 1935, 
While the new amendments recently « 
acted by Congress represent real progr 
the long road of recent social welfare o 
labor is apprehensive about one amendment 
This amendment, known as the “Know] 
amendment,” would restrict the power 
the Secretary of Labor in the matter of u 
employment compensation payments 
could conceivably lead to the forcing of uni 
workers to scab, say some observers, 
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Are You Going To Lose the Strongest 
Safeguard of Democracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important provisions of the 
United States Constitution guarantees to 
every citizen the right to vote. It is 
more than a right; it is a privilege which 
carries with it the positive duty to use it. 

There is no other country on the face 
of the earth where periodically, on fixed 
dates, known well in advance, every citi- 
zen can go to the polls and freely exer- 
cise his choice as to who shall be his leg- 
islators to make the laws of the land: 
who shall be the judges to interpret 
those laws; and who shall be the heads 
of government to enforce those laws. 

Yet, nowhere is this privilege valued 
so little and ignored so much. 

In the City and State of New York this 
year, we will elect Members of Congress, 
members of the State legislature, a 
mayor, and a governor, as well as many 
judges. Thousands upon thousands of 
our citizens will lose their right to par- 
ticipate in these important elections 
solely because they fail to register. 

In New York City, unless you person- 
ally register each year you lose your 
right to vote. This year you must reg- 
ister on any one of 6 days, October 9 to 
October 14, inclusive. It matters not 
whom you intend to vote for, it is im- 
portant that you should vote, In order 
to vote, you must register. 

Are you going to lose the strongest 
safeguard of democracy? 


ET 


Crusade for Freedom 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been greatly encouraged by the 
reports coming to me of the rapid or- 
ganization in New England for the cru- 
sade for freedom drive. 
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Expediency in Foreign Policy 
NSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor of the New 
York Times of September 5, by William 
S. Reisman, which I believe to be of 

vecial interest at this time: 


EXTI 


Speaker, under 


EXPEDIENCY IN FOREIGN PoLiIcy—RECORD OF 
A ANCE Cirep WitnH ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 
POWE! 

I e EprroR oF THE New YorK TIMES 


ity from a political and military 
alliance with the Spain 
open to honest difference of 
up to men more experienced 
than myself or Fritz Moses, 
v e letter you recently published. 
Mr. Most argument against expediency 
tr to ethical conduct in the affairs of 
rards historical instances of 
expediency on the part of our 
throughout the years 
A superficial glance at our own past should 
fice to show how often we have been 
i to resort to expedient alliances with 
and philosophies inimical to 


of view for an 
Franc is 
inion It i 
in this fleld 


nat I disre 
immor 


reat leader 


vernments 
ourselve 

Consider, for example, our close military 
and economic ties with the absolute monar- 
chy of Louis XVI of France in our first stru¢- 
gie with England. Actually the England of 
George III was a veritable new-deal paradise 
compared to the autocratic government of 
Lafayette, Rochambeau, and DeGrasse. An 
alliance was contracted with this despotic 
nation, but for whose aid our independence 
could never have been achieved. 

Andrew Jackson, faced in 1815 with the 
flower of England's Peninsular Army before 
New Orleans, allowed no moral qualms to 
disturb him when he accepted a pirate’s offer 
to fill the gap at the Rodriquez Canal, Jean 
Lafitte and his felons were welcomed for the 
help they could give. Expediency, fortu- 
nately had won again over “ethics.” 

CIVIL WAR ALLY 


Abraham Lincoln courted the friendship 
and aid of Czar Alexander II of Russia when 
England was about to side with the Southern 
Confederacy This was the same England 
that had successfully quelled her own slave 
trade years before the partial emancipation 
of our Negroes in 1863. The Russian men-of- 
war anchored reassuringly in northern har- 
bors had sailed from a land whose serfs, al- 
though nominally freed, labored as literal 
slaves in a feudal society. Lincoln knew that 
Russia had no love for a democratic America 
but gladly took advantage of the Muscovite 
hatred of England and Napoleon III. 

The United States under Woodrow Wilson 
fought against German imperialism with 


armies from practically every other imperial- 
ist nati 


n in the world. 
In our own time we have seen America 
llied after 1941 with a Soviet Russia whose 
illosophy differed not one whit from that 
f our Nazi foe 
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It is not my intention to support Sefior del 
Castillo’s claim for recognition of Spanish 
claims to alliance on moral grounds. But I 
submit for the benefit of confused liberals 
that refusal to accept reality on “moral” 
grounds is equally indefensible. 





Republicans Are Poor, Pure, and Honest 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Republicans are poor, pure, and 
honest, and there is no reason why they 
should be otherwise. The party, at least 
nationally, has neither enough money 
nor influence to tempt any crooked in- 
dividuals. Second-story workers never 
hang around a poorhouse. Crooks and 
racketeers are smart. ‘Those who are 
after the “big money” know that only 
the party in power has lucrative jobs, op- 
portunities for grafting, juicy contracts, 
protection for syndicate gambling or any 
other form of vice, to allocate or sell. 

DEMOCRATS WELCOME 


Republicans seek to welcome those 
Democrats who have been ousted from 
their traditional political home. 

There is in Congress no formal coali- 
tion between *Democrats and Republi- 
cans nor have the battle lines there been 
consistently drawn between Democrats 
and Republicans. For more than 15 
years, the alinement has been between 
so-called liberals, progressives, humani- 
tarians, “share the wealth,” “the Gov- 
ernment owes me a living” advocates 
and so-called “horse-and-buggy” con- 
servative Democrats and Republicans 
who believe in constitutional govern- 
ment, the right of the individual to 
equality of opportunity, but who also be- 
lieve that—except as adequate aid 
should always be given to the unfortu- 
nate who are unable to care for them- 
selves—every man when able should be 
required to earn his own livelihood—that 
is, that no part of the population should 
be required to support another group in 
idleness. 

The Democratic Party—pardon me, 
the Fair Deal Party—has been in con- 
trol since 1932, and quite naturally the 
big-time gamblers, the racketeers, and 
the extortionists have muscled their way 
into it just as they would into any other 
party where loot was to be found. 

But that is not the whole story. Sin- 
cere, serious-minded extremists, with 
what they term new but which are really 
old, fallacious schemes and _ policies 
proven unworkable centuries ago, ac- 
companied by over-book-educated “do- 
gooders,” pinks, and Reds, have taken 
over the National Democratic Party or- 
ganization. 

THE RECORD IS CLEAR 


That there is a Nation-wide crime syn- 
dicate collecting millions of dollars each 
year because of protection given them by 
those in power is a matter of common 








knowledge, and court records substan- 
tiate the charge that the present admin- 
istration, as well as the last, has not only 
tolerated, but encouraged, Communist 
in policy-making Government position 

The recent expulsion of a number of 
Communist-dominated CIO union affili- 
ates by the CIO proves the charge fre- 
quently made that Communists had in- 
filtrated into labor as well as education 
organizations and the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. 

That the CIO has taken over the Dem- 
ocratic Party of Michigan is shown by 
an editorial captioned “Democracy’s new 
symbol,” from the Detroit Free Press of 
September 23. Permit me to quote: 

The left-wingers of the Americans for 
Democratic Action and the CIO-PAC cap- 
tured control of the Democratic Party ma- 
chinery in Wayne County congressional dis- 
trict conventions. * * * 

In all but one district, the caucuses were 
marked by slugging and the Communist 
techniques of beating down opposition by 
violence 

The ADA-PAC combination brought back 
to Michigan the sitdown-strike methods 
which have been disavowed in labor disputes, 
and applied them to government. 

The goon squads took over, and the gavel, 
that traditional symbol of orderly parlia- 
mentary procedure, was discarded for the 
sawed-off baseball bat. 


Here in the Nation, President Truman 
has long had as his advisers known 
pinks, left-wingers like Frankfurter, 
Niles, and Rosenman; and in the execu- 
tive department, such known Commu- 
nists as Lee Pressman, Nathan Witt, 
Hiss, Coplon, and many others. 

As his political pals and advisers, Mr. 
Truman has called to the White House 
CIO President Phil Murray, who, over- 
long, retained many a Communist in his 
organization; AFL President William 
Green, the head of the railway unions, 
and the Communists who have wormed 
their way into the State and other exec- 
utive departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of long-time Democratic leaders, 
now shape the Democratic Presidential 
policy. 

The people should now, regardless of 
party affiliation, elect to Congress indi- 
viduals who believe in this country, in its 
institutions, and who will make a vigor- 
ous effort to oust the crooks, the racket- 
eers, the extortionists, and the Commu- 
nists. 

Elect then, a Congress—and in 1952 a 
President—who will think first of your 
welfare and of the security of the 
Republic. 

Tuesday, November 7, is the day. 





St. Lawrence Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr.DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, my voice 
has been raised in this Chamber, before 














mittees, and elsewhere at every op- 
nity in behalf of the St. Lawrence 
levelopment. The most re- 
ill which was introduced by me 


~ 


m his purpose was consid- 
by the Committee on Public Works 
extensive hearings were held. but 
» of the tremendous organized op- 
n to this measure—House Joint 
tion 271—from a combination of 


terests, and because of an in- 


ient amount of support trom inter- 

i parties to counterbalance, the bill 
not reported 

In many ways, in fact in every way, I 

triven to bring about the project’s 


: ’ h aalfh ee 
etion, but che half-hearted support 


n to those who have so consistently 
i unselfishly given of their time and 
gies has not been encouraging. For 

e most part it is only lip-service or 
ng the wind. The effort is as poorly 

ed as it is financed. Only the fer- 
and the sense of righteousness kee 
ve the little band of visionary zealots 
o refuse to give up, who always spear- 
d the movement Like crusaders 
are far away from home, in enemy 


itory, unsupported and harassed by 
eked combination of selfish and rapa- 
yus interests who live only for today 


d for themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, I warn the people of the 
treat Lakes region, of Michigan and of 
troit in particular, that unless the 

erway is completed soon that stecl 
production will shift to the Ea: or 
wherever else the highest grade of iron 
ore is delivered at the low price per 
ton. The steel and other heavy indus- 
s dependent upon cheap water trans- 
portation and steel, like the automobile 
industry and a thousand others in the 
Great Lakes and inland area 5, W ill shift 
in the same direction and in close prox- 
imity to their basic steel supply. Cor- 
pol ns do not hav heart; they are 
created for profit, for advantage. When 








either is endangered there is no senti- 
ment to cuide or deter: exnediencv Vy 
ment to guide or deter; expediency gov- 


erns the course. It is cheaper to abandon 


a plant than to abandon the business for 
lack of raw material—iron ore in this 
instance—which can be had by competi- 


tors in new locations in a higher grade, 
7 rene _o wy ler q Vax rn nth aan 
in greater supply, delive 1 at a cheaper 
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the Detroit me politan ares 
est production in the world, m 

without basic materials shrivel and die 
Our businesses and ‘ 
estate, schools, and churches, t 
shrivel and die. Without the St 
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@ damar =o the wdactria Vandil: 
of democracy, the in rial Kiond . 
“where (today lie 1S Wort * to- 
morrow will become the world’s biggest 


ghost town. A sad distinction; earned 
while the State and its great cities were 
asleep. And it is later than you think. 
Wake up and spend more than just your 
time. Become aggressive people of Mic 
igan, con lt lind and selfish rail- 
road and Lakes shipping interests and 
anyone else who stands in the way of 
the earliest possible completion of the 
tidewater pr so lving the m y 


St. I 
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This great development will make of been found 


every Great Lakes port a deep-sea port whe 
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W ete i l e natives had 
i t r of a boaora I i rhey would 
\ ! i lop off its head. But poisonous 
t dreaded bushm e! fer de 
l cor { dr er—were another 


the millions of ticks and 


4 he party became jungle-hardened vet- 
er th e hunt proceeded methodically 
but unsensationally For a long time the 
best prospect was Piacoa, a hill near the 
oO » containing 200,000,000 tons of iron 
ore rhe ore was only 45 percent iron, but 
p ibly worth mining if nothing better 
could be found 

Meanwhile, Cay Burrell, a Ph. D. geologist, 
was growing disgusted with jungle prospect- 
ing The brush was so thick that it was 
imp ible to get any idea of the terrain 
except that immediately underfoot Lake 
had di vered that the United States Army 
had photographed the area during the war, 


searching for possible Nazi submarine bases. 
So Burrell got a set of the photos from the 
Venezuelan Government and _ “retired to 
C 


iudad Bolivar headquarters to study them. 


No one had ever prospected for iron ore 
by air, but Venezuelan mining engineers 
who had used air photos to hunt oil showed 


Burrell how to 
rock structure 
ally, checking 


determine various kinds of 
from the pictures. Gradu- 
information brought back by 


exploration parties against them, Burrell, 
Lake, and Folke Kihlstedt, chief engineer of 
the party, discovered they could trace the 
formation of iron-ore-bearing rock. It dou- 
bled back and forth, moving away from 
Orinoco toward the south. 


Vith this discovery, prospecting parties no 
longer went out aimlessly across the jungle. 
They were directed to hills which lay on the 
formation and to bends in the strata 
where larger ore bodies were likely. 


ore 


The system worked, but results were still 
unexciting. Using aerial photos, prospectors 
staked out the La Grulla concession, a cluster 


of ore bodies 30 miles back from the Orinoco. 
But they contained a relatively small amount 
ol re 

By this time United States Steel’s explora- 
tion parties had been tramping the jungle 
for more than a year. The area had been 
thoroughly searched and prospects were 
al exhausted. In mid-1946 Munson re- 
} ed Fairless that, unless more promis- 
i esults developed, further Venezuelan 
‘ loration would be stopped at the end of 
the yeal 


NEW HOPE 


But in Ciudad Bolivar, Cay Burrell, still 


pi toge r old Army photos, had made 

n exciting discovery. He was convinced that 
t) iron-bearing rocks, after doubling back 
and forth to a point 60 miles south of the 
oO ( suddenly swept westward in a great 
I rhey extended across the Caroni River, 
\ h flows into the Orinoco from the south 
and it into the savanna 

} f Army photos showed that 
1 nna in that area—far back from the 





Orinoc \ broken by several spectacular 
hi i ta I> Burrell and Kihl- 
stedt this indicated the possibility of big 
iron-ore deposits in an area where they had 


never been suspectec 


The Army photos in that area back from 





t river were too indefinite to identify one 
| n another, but Burrell thought the 
p ibilities of finding ore strong enough to 
warrant a new aerial survey of the area. 
This would cost another $185,000, but United 
States Steel decided to go ahead—either to 
find a big ore body or to know that, if it 


did not, none of its competitors would either. 
While waiting for Fairchild aerial surveys 






to complete the jcb, engineer Kihlstedt sent 
i party to investigate a small hill west of the 
Car i and close to the Orinoco. According 
to Ar photos it showed indications of iron 
ore It did contain ore. But while Kihl- 
stedt’s men were studying the hill, a local 
businessman who owned a ranch in the 
neighborhood noticed their interest. He filed 


a claim for the mineral rights to the hill, then 
proceeded to ask a large sum for his holdings. 
The company refused to buy. But the ex- 
perience was an eye opener. East of the 
Caroni—in the recognized ore zone—all min- 
eral rights were reserved to the Government. 
It would negotiate a concession only with 
people capable of developing the deposits. 

Prospecting west of the Caroni River was a 
different proposition, a wide-open area in 
which anyone could claim mineral rights to 
land merely by filing a denouncement. A de- 
nouncement, cr claim, was good for 50 years 
and renewable for 50 more. In this area, lo- 
cal businessmen and farmers, watching every 
move, might easily beat United States Steel 
to the claim office. 

Kihlstedt, an ingenious Swede who thrives 
on obstacles, had a high card up his sleeve. 
With the help of a stereoscope, he discovered 
he could not only identify iron-ore forma- 
tions on aerial photos, but could virtually 
put his finger on high-grade deposits. Most 
of them were covered by copel, a small 
tangled jungle tree with light foliage and 
dogwood-like flowers. On aerial pictures, the 
copel stood out in lighter shadings. 

When the new aerial survey became avail- 
able, the real prospecting was done in the 
Ciudad Bolivar office. As the pictures were 
studied, excitement mounted. Several moun- 
tains west of the Caroni and 50 to 60 miles 
back from the Orinoco showed signs of huge 
ore deposits. One in particular, a long rugged 
mountain sitting alone on the savanna, had 
rock slides and vegetation indicating an ore 
body miles in length. 

Kihlstedt bided his time. It was then late 
March 1947. Easter week, a time of big local 
celebrations, was at hand. At 4:30 on Good 
Friday morning the Swedish engineer slipped 
quietly out of town in a jeep. He took with 
him three helpers to help cut brush on 
jungle-brown slopes of the mountain. 

That night they slept in a native hut at the 
base of La Parida. The next morning the 
little party began working up the side of the 
mountain. Suddenly they came to a 30-foot 
cliff. It was solid iron ore. “From then on 
all day,” says Kihlstedt, “we walked on high- 
grade iron ore.” 

The great strike caught the exploration 
party oddly unprepared. For 2 years they 
had concentrated solely on finding ore. Pre- 
viously they had operated in a reserve zone, 
Now no one knew precisely how to file a 
denouncement in free territory. Kihlstedt 
headed for the airport and hopped a plane 
for Caracas to see Dr. Travieso-Paul, a Vene- 
zuelan lawyer. 

With Travieso’s help they prepared the 
necessary documents. It took the better 
part of a week, defining boundaries and de- 
termining and listing the legal owners of 
the land to which they were claiming min- 
eral rights. When everything was in order, 
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Kihlstedt walked into the Government cl 
office in Ciudad Bolivar and 
denouncement. 

He was too late. A group of three | 
businessmen had filed 11 claims in the sar 
area the day before 

Kihlstedt was crushed. But luck had n 
deserted him completely. When surveyed 
it developed that the claims overlapped 
only a hundred yards. The rival interest 
had claimed several promising ore moun- 
tains, but not La Parida, which 4air phot 
indicated was the greatest of all. 

How much ore was there in La Parida? It 


made 


looked big, but in other areas iron forma- 
tions had often proved to be only a few 
feet deep. Magnetometer experts wer 
brought in and flown over the mountain 
They recorded the largest response for any 
ore body in the world. The figures wer 
sent to be checked by an outstanding au- 


thority in the United States. He replied 
that the calculations appeared to be correct 
but that the decimal point must be in the 
wrong place. The figures were too big. 


HIGHEST HOPES CONFIRMED 


Final proof of the ore body lay in drilling 
it. Diamond drills were rushed to the moun- 
tain. By the end of 1947 the discoverers had 
drilled enough holes to confirm their high- 
est hopes. Continued drilling in 1948 and 
1949 showed they had been far too modest 
The ore body ran 4 miles along the crest of 
the mountain and ranged hundreds of feet 
in depth. It contained more ore than the 
great Hull-Rust-Mahoning mine in Minne- 
sota, heretofore the world’s greatest surface 
mine. In its natural state the ore averaged 
59 percent iron content compared with 51 
percent for present Mesabi shipments. 

Several mountains 15 to 40 miles to the 
east also contained excellent ore deposits 
though none so spectacular as La Parida, now 
renamed Cerro Bolivar. United States Steel 
staked two other claims to round out its 
holdings for a major, long-range, develop- 
ment program. When the Government 
closed the area to further denouncements, 
making it a reserve zone, United States Steel 
also bought the claims staked by the three 
local businessmen. Though they had missed 
Cerro Bolivar, they had his several desirable 
ore properties. 

How much ore United States Steel now 
owns in Venezuela, not even the corporation 
knows. Of its new claims it has drilled only 
Cerro Bolivar. The company talks in terms 
of 500,000,000 tons proved and another l,- 
000,000,000 tons probable in all its holdings. 
But steel-company estimates of iron-ore 
reserves are traditionally low. Some ex- 
perts believe United States Steel’s holding 
alone will prove greater than the 2,500,000,- 
000 tons taken out of the Mesabi since its 
discovery in the 1890's. 


WORK OUT DETAILS TO DELIVER ORE 


In the offices of the Orinoco Mining Co., 
a new United States Steel subsidiary formed 
to develop the property, engineers are dove- 
tailing thousands of details which must be 
worked out to deliver Cerro Bolivar ore to 
United States blast furnaces. Mining equip- 
ment, conveyor belts, a crusher plant, a com- 
pany town, a railroad, loading docks, and 
a fleet of giant ore boats must be designed 
and built. 

There are two alternatives for bringing 
the ore out. One is a railroad running 274 
miles due north to a deep-water port at 
Barcelona; the other is a 93-mile railroad 
running to the junction of the Caroni and 
the Orinoco. In the latter case they would 
have to dredge the Orinoco-Macareo River 
route so that huge ore boats could come 170 
miles up the river. 

Dredging the river looks like the cheaper 
method. The Orinoco is broad, deep, and 
fairly straight, with few tributaries near the 
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SNAKE SCARES 





r-surrounded hut farthest up the hill 


ind a bushmaster sharing his shower, 
er time the wife of a geologist, making 
bed, found a brilliant-colored coral snake 


under the pillow. In the camp garage a me- 


, installir i Ss} > radiator on a jeep, 

dropped it in panic as a snake poked its head 
1 the top 

I pit uch diversions, the project is 


United States Steel 
at least 10,000,- 
a year. It hopes to mine it 


ugh to compete with other ore as 


ving rapidly ahead 
unting on Venezuela for 
tons of ore 
heaply en 
as Pittsburgh and Youngstown, per- 
haps even to the shores of the Great Lakes. 


It also plans to sell Venezuelan ore to other 





r west 


1 companies. 
The Venezuelan Government is 
to develop its iron-ore resource 


med foreign inve ment in 


anxious 
and has 
rder to do 


so. But American steel makers, who use 100,- 
afford to 


000,000 tons of ore a year, cannot 
become too depend 

The Venezuelan « 
is hardly safe eno 
hold all the eggs 
Both United St 
companies must 
taconite program 
vu ill t robably b eae 
that they 
Midwest 


dor are also being 





will |} I 
Promising ore deposits in Labra- 
studied for development. 

Venezuelan ore, however, will make pos- 
sible a smaller investment in taconite plants, 
It will also be available in quantity before 
taconite production reaches substantial 
levels. And every ton of Venezuelan ore 
used means one more ton of high-grade 
Mesabi ore saved for an emergency. 

Even though the Government has 


no move to set aside some of the re 


made 
mov 1ain- 
ing Mesabi ores as a war reserve, the steel 
industry has been 
for several years. y 
ment gets around to taking such action, far- 
sighted planning by the steel makers will 
have made it possible to do so without 
crippling the country’s steel production and 
creating a serious industrial crisis. 
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Crusade for Freedom as Counterpetition 


to Communist-Inspired Stockholm 
Peace Petition 








TTENSION OF F! 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REI ENTATIVE 


Saturday, Septemt 23, 1950 
Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
supplement the investigation which 
is been mad tl p yearing 





As I have previously stated, I would not 
think of dignify nything ay 





pendix, except for my ho} t by mak- 
ir it available » my colleagues t 

may find opportunities to urge in their 
districts the grea t concerted action 
possible in obtainil ignatures to the 
counterpetition developed by incere 


ns devoted to the cau of a real 





p lice S emb I l th f have 
been five artic] f tl nature ear- 
ing in the Daily Worke! The fi is a 
short article reporting upon some organ- 
ization of individuals in North Carolina 
I sincerely hope that the Daily Worker 


of September 1 is in error in this report 
and that the persons stated to hav 








formed a State-wide committee in sup- 
‘7. : + + ly ly ¥ 
port of the Communist Stockholm peti- 
tion wl e tl pportunity o! 1 li- 
ating the report 1 iting them- 
om les —_— } te 7 ¥ 
seives with the « j ie for f ¢ m ine 
+f ; PA ? 
article is as foll 


CAROLINIANS ForM Group To BACK PEACE PLEA 


North Carolina r lent 





State-wide cor e in po! f the 
world peace appt the P Information 
Center learned | ] Seven of the 14 
on the committe ministers and one is 


chairman of t 
North Carolin 

Mrs. Virginia Whit of His 
chosen secretary f the committee The 


others are C. Roy Swain, a carpenter, of 





to” of iin 
Winston-Salem; Fdwin Hjorkman, author, of 
Asheville; Nathaniel Bond, ¢« 
man of the NAACP |, th councils, W. A. 
McGirt, Jr., Winst Salem, and John Mye 
graduate student, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hi 

The other minister are the Reverends 
J. M. Mil'er, Rocky Mount; T. E. Bond, Ca- 
wha; D. W. Roston, ¢ pel Hill; G. D. Mce- 
Neil, Jr., Shaw University; M. G. Brown, and 
the Reverend 1 Mr E. T. Williams, of 
Winston-Salem 

The Peace Information 
to receive many moving let 
out the country, especially f : h. 
Washington, Ga.; Allerton, Mich.; Har n, 
Idaho; Phoenix, Ariz., an 
are a sample of the 
letters of support 

The t Harrison, Idaho—population 
300—sent 36 signatures A farme 
Cumberland, Wis., asked for 
Stockholm a} peais so he can use 
letters” or Christmas cards 

A husband and wife of Richmond, 
wrote tl 56—she 30, and 
he 26. 





+ 
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Center cont 
ers from throughe- 
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1an attem mpt to defes t it in Con- 






























































But not until the Congress, by an 





CONGRES 





( helr vote, ¥ forced to over- 
he P dent’s veto 

Thereafter, though President Truman 
prom i to enforce the law, he has en- 
( \ I { n one to bo- 

D } efforts and the 
y Op} ition ¢ a Iew 
( { qaemor at Lit f - 
I Cll ] its workability 

\ ( j I I rsi in the Lions has 
] l \ 1 Work hours 
have been shortened. Under it rd- 


ing to the president of UAW-CIO, the 


written between labor 





and man ment has been 1 otiated 

witl t even the threat of a s rike 
Naturally, the Taft-Hartley Act is not 

perfect, but its impx rfect ons can and 


Con- 


out by subsequent 


lo that fact the President is singularly 

| 1 he legendary Missouri mule’s 
chief characteristic is stubbornness, but 
th tubbornness of that mule is mild, 
and conciliatory when 


compromising 


compared with that of President Tru- 
mal 

yo President prides himself upon 
loyaliy to his friends even when their 


disloyalty to the Nation’s best inte 
n demonstrated. That is 
little too far, even for 


rests 

eoing 

just a a Presi- 

dent 

THE REDS 

want no truck with the 

nor the Communist doc- 

trine. The President cannot be igno- 

rant of that feeling; nevertheless, he 
by Acheson, who sticks by Hiss, 

stuck 


The people 
Communists 


Stic k > 
who, throughout his public career, 
by the Communists’ program. 
The President, though he apologized to 
the Marines, has never apologized to 
the American people for his reference 
to Stalin as “good old Joe” when he said, 
“T like old Joe. He’s a decent fellow but 
he’s a prisoner of the Politburo.” 
Notwithstanding the public demand 
for legislation curbing Red efforts, the 
President, with the CIO as one of his ad- 
visers, bitterly opposed the enactment of 
the de m: anded legislation, characterized 
Republican attempts to oust Commu- 
nists from Federal positions as a “politi- 
cal ‘red herring’.” 
The Presider* looking for votes in 
New York City, yielding to certain labor 
leaders and left-wingers, refused to con- 


sent to the writing of any bill curbing 
Reds 

With an election coming up, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, even those in the 
Democratic Party who desired to go along 


with the President, were forced to write 
an anti-Red bill. Like the Taft-Hartley 
Act, it may have its imperfections but 
those can be ironed out by subsequent 
Congresses. It is far better com no law 
at all Mr. Truman has objected to 
“Red-curbing” legislation 

Stubborn, as always, and angling, as 
always, for votes, the President vetoed 
that bill. His veto was overridden by a 
vote of 286 to 48 in the House; 57 to 10 
in the Senate. 

The will of the people cannot, 
not, 
their 


it will 
be denied when they make known 
wishes. 





SIONAL 


on giving 








RECORD 


The salvation of this country, t} 
preservation of the Republic, depe: 
upon the people. They will get w} 
they want if and when they vote in 


telligently. 
Tuesday, November 7, is the date 
Elect then a Congress—and in 1952 
*eresident—who will think first of yx 


welfare, the security of the Republic 
i 





r , 
nt From Vari- 


and Editorial Comme 
ous Newspapers 


SION OF RE 


r 


KON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF 


ENATE OF 





EXTEN IMARKS 


UNITED STAT 
23 (legislative d 

sania , 22), 1950 

{r. President, I ask to 

animous consent to have the 

inserted in the ReEc- 


THE 
Saturday, Septemt 
of Friday, Sez 
Mr. JENNER. 
have un 
following 
ORD: 
First. About That 
of the News-Se 


articles 


“Living Lie’’—view 
ntinel, Fort Wayne, Ind 

Second. Time To Liquidate Commit- 
ments, by Charles T. Henderson, appear- 
ing in Cleveland Plain Dealer, September 
21, 1950. 

Third. Copy of tele 
land Daily Press, 
tember 22, 1950. 

Fourth. Editorial from Washin 
Post, tember 22, 1 
Clio. 

Fifth. Article by Arthur Krock, New 
York Times, September 21, 1950, A Game 
Others Can Play and Will. 

Sixth. Article by George Dixon, Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, September 27, 
1950, Washington Scene. 

Seventh. Article, United States News 
and World Report, September 29, 1950, 
West To Open UN Door to Mao—If He 
Behaves. 

Eighth. 


gram from Ash- 
Ashland, Wis., Sep- 


ton 
950, Alas, Poor 


Sep 


Article, Washington 
News, by Charles Lucey, 
1950, Truman Knew 
Roosevelt Before Election. 
Ninth. Article, Bangor 
George E. Sokolsky, 


These Days. 


Daily 
September 27, 
He’d Succeed 





Daily News, 
March 21, 1948, 
There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
is follows: 

[From the Fort W: 


of Sept 


1yne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
ember 25, 1950] 
Asout THaT “Livinc Lie” 

Senator JENNER's “‘living lie’”’ castigation of 
the new Secretary of Defense shocked many 
sensitive souls. The language at the time 
seemed intemperate and not a few of the in- 
comparable Hoosier’s admirers thought the 
choice of words might defeat their purpose 
which was to challenge General Marshall’s fit- 
ness for a high civilian post in the Govern- 
ment. But after Senator JENNER had twice 
laid his case before Fort Wayne audiences last 
week, a great many of those who had criti- 
cized his language commended his courage 

Senator JENNER is not popular in Washing- 
ton. This fact in itself is scarcely a damning 
trait, since popularity and statesmanship are 
not necessarily synonymous. He is the target 
of the Drew Pearsons, Alex Campbells and 
other apologists for an administration bent 
America away. 
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r JENNER’s popularity is not the is- Senator JENNER is sayil 





that General tied around our N i r pe 








N the question of whether his bare- Marshall's record is ry to Mr with what we < r Cc c 
ttack n the defer > NOs 7 a enlaces s J i na all ] 
ack on the defense po: ¢ appoint- Truman's claim that he is now fit to head gress already has the sword w 
nated some votes. After all, Senator a department charged with the security of cut that knot a) Conare ; 
> . 1e hin nif yr te j s exnenda > a ‘ Ss A 11a I All nk n 
E is he himself pu it, ls expenda ‘ country The hypocrisy and double- swing it, right smack the appr 
ppens to one Senator isn t point. ling in Washington should collapse of which are always demanded t 
ue is this: Is Genera rshall, their own weight and they would. if more aenietiad a ; 
Le ed ‘by the Hoosier as a great sol- of our public servants had the c natior ad 


ylie’? Ift is the truth, then Senator JENNER to ex e them Feeble as ( igre there 


ee . . « democra d ¢ 
lications for the future of his country wi 0 . 
a > ~ Mavalar oY a , ne 2 t ‘ ig! r 
the choice of words required to tell [From the Cleveland (( Plain Deal ; 
¢ < 7 , dimly t be s bu 
n ( weptem r 21, 195 
tivene l k € ( 


e during his whirlwind visit to Fort Time To LiquIpATE COMMITMENTS alata eae 


Sonator JEN } ie the 
e, Senator JENNER id ne maae a aav (By Charles 7 Hender n) hat i iz TAFT ryr i the 
The cret nit t } ness of tl} acter, the 
\i- I ) I 1 ; I I . 
, . operatives in Washineton |! ¢ be liqui- the Pym i Han i \ it E i 
la ’ + 
dated Pal er revolt uinst § rt 1 tary 





é as ; To be specific on the meaning of Nauida- tyr y an ro! ti rt 


























tion, it must be stated that it include ti- i twit But TAFT 
su pou aL were _ ficat } Il the world that ‘ will n ' , Ma * none wW t nee i t 
P yublic expre ion of such a re- ication to ali the W id that we ill no longer NIAY 101 Lil n lr 
would be very bad pi tics. p + ularly recognize secret commitments when thev are paralie 
¢ } ked , tot nities Oe ¢ revealed, as revealed they always have t be It i nor i 
snockead ana irita 1 members of : . ¢ Gel 
JENNER'S part eventual no r r far their conse- be a unciful application of 
JENNER I 
he : quences may have proceeded clandestinely An orderly, constit : 
, PESperri r=. ‘ 7 y ent Conoerse . : 
ny of his contem The Nation's purse strir ire the key t I ress 
om +, t? part of the ur A he é ¢ the pu 
I ive il ic ( t ‘ ‘ i 
accusation. We < next step, and eq matter of cours¢ viuege OF if l 
was a soul who he is a careful a t ¢ 1 commitment Ww ¢ ! 
k here last Thursd on our books as al i to be due. Many if wal e in the | c interest. I 
incerity or convicti will be written off re many more ¥ me ta 
} , 1 for ‘ 
tor JENNER'S be written down, but th emaining total ed f é 1 
’ € ‘ dy t ‘ 
with eys pen, speak it against W ( well wit! pacity de- > E 
' oe : ala hore. l ed t WAT ’ } 
chery and conspiracy against his country, liver, and well wi 1 the and ‘ 
a } : icht the mi f x 
voice cannot be stilled by either the tional righte I 
; of his political enem r the uffled REP \TION 
f YY) } y ‘ ++ 4 ‘ ’ 
f timid m«¢ bers of his ow y on I ; 
, sve re : 
Let’s take another look at _ — 4 ( é i . 
That would seem ton 0? A well-cor lered lia- vith w k ‘. 
44Qy WwW AA ell sii ° . 
e diplomat y, but, as regre b f d 
ends one thing but i : ae 
ill practical purpc it as it 1s, a nece al f If we had had the c An 
lela sia’ : de i courage and the character to face the facts a . r i Mctent 1 
£,Dk BOEMUCI ial U UCC ‘ 
ceived int ‘ > the start, and as they were presented to u ti vy. f the amour ae . 
deceived into betraying 5 : ; 1 { wal 
ae : they would not now be piled into the toppli bitten off for us to ch 
periors ’ } ff for u i 
~ . ountain hich threater to destroy 
Senator JENNER, on his recent round-the- — rollbecapdonen ; “ 
. . When it is crat * tate by a honest ans 
d trip, stood on the deck of the partly ; hen it is gra : ee nd {Tel i from A d D 
’ 7 . If ry y+ Ww ¢ ’ . 
nken battleship Arizona during a memo- Informed, but cau a ees Pre 
4 mentator that the American people have ’ 


been committed to more war than we have ated Sl stor WILLI 


ervice for the dead of Pearl Harbor. 
; tered < te OFF : 


Hundreds of bodies lie within that 











hull. How many of those bodies would be the military strength, even in soldiers, to de- 
: 1 ‘ 
+} ne had Gener Marshall. then Chief liver, the necessity of taking ction instantly Ww , 
s s ¥ a as a Ad 2 A aay - s4hv bec mes frichtfu é Bi + i+ Ww ( »* I Cie ‘ Ti l 





f Staff, warned Pearl Harbor to be prepared k : : . : 
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’ r : we Cal t f t r { t ( - 

i ck The Senator quoted ex-Secretary of eat Whaat ; ee’ ; . Mar ] 1 the instructi ; t 
W Stimson to t effect that Roosevelt, ; a 2 s with him on ! issi to Chi 145-4 
with Marshall and inner circle, courted what we ¢ x Une d,ifweareunil- we qrun uys he was a 1 
v we ve never n this version denied Was 18 SU! ode ; the Pr lent, and wv t to ¢ 

Moreover, General Marshall still doesn’t eerews one. 2 ee oe 7 6 out the Presiden en it I 
remember where he was on December 6, the Americ - and there neither will be nor other word the eneral « 
day before Pearl Harbor. His wife thinks should be. ment behaved like a rd 
he was home; but he isn’t sure. Most people . Ce sake genera disclaimer at the Sé t ( 
have vivid recollections of their whereabouts Preferring to believe that he did n y mittee the previou f é 
on this tragic occasion it, the fact is that the ntliment, wrong and bevond that thi tands unqualifi 

G ral Marst I's entance f a mission deadly ; i l } aca muca ir l record I 1 1 € it 
to bring peace in the Chinese civil war can general talking and thinki The dear peo- the Republican indictr 
only mean he favored putting Communists ple themsely a not blamele in the partment in the Novem! ele 
in the Nationalist Government, or was present pass, let them blame their leaders as It i id, looking over the Trur t . 
merely a tool to those who did, without pro- they may. The blame is not pertinent The ments <« China polic' 1 ¢ M 
test, because that is what he tried t “qd . only pertinent thing is the jam we are in, shall’s bsequent ext t 
We have never read that he rebelled at trying and the undertaking to get out of it. Obvi- to think of General M 
to out a V ously our leaders are quite useless—they are speaki ‘ ter } { 
on t viet 
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easy to do so t 





dying an-Acheson- her¢ in any assemblage, our only cl f f ( Mar career | I ) 
Marshall team not the Mlin an cutt t G l knot whi r - ev 
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eign policy can cite instances by which this 
hi furthered viet objectives’ 
A. I epted that commission to China 
| 194 bec ise the President had to have 
ep ‘ ti there was tro\ and a 
re dele te, he aske 1e to go, 
i] “Ye Then, while I v in this 
I ek undergoing the Pearl Harbor 
f e policy of the Uni 1 State 
\ (i dz up State I nent, 
i ied I was on i 
i ver the policy, « course, 
} tsel the mess e from tl! rPresl- 
de ( e in China my job was to st 
hi 
» 2 nk it would } e been my 
I I the policie ted at 
i x 4 id Px ¢ m 1c} ! ed 
I ( lL ilver platter tos : 
t t f is JENNER query I \ 
mucn ¢ ed 1 wal t tl time and the 
meeti vith 1 Sovi comm ers and 
t d th re not n} ffair I 
I I rhe poli 1 meeti took 
} the lace with Vv niyv not 
famil Admiral Leahy |President I e- 
ve militar dviser|] attended practically 
all the political meetings, but the general 
eement, and all, I read largely in the press 
after rd, so far as that was disclosed.” 
Ir le two of these meetings Mr. Harri- 
n V nong the deep insider 
Other 7 ts for counterattack 
Di f Mr. Harriman did, that Sena- 
tor Tarr failed to appreciate the fact that 
American leadership is essential to the 
world” is to iy what cannot be demon- 
tr don t This is fundamen- 
tal different irge that the Sena- 
tor ew n idership could best 
be € rcised hi unsound 
4. Not ive credit for sincerity to a pub- 
lic servant whose sincerity has been thor- 
oughly established, while asking full credit 
f cerity « the part of those whom he 
} ed, 1s poor tactics In any controversy. 


5. In singling out Mr. Tart for attack be- 


fore an or ized labor convention Mr. Harri- 
man obviously was playing politics for a par- 
tic I idience and, with the blessing of the 
President ivi or ized labor additional 
assurance t ts personal loves and hates, 
like it ( ~¢ uK ic prog! e law to 
the nistz yn Only the day before the 
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a I ( l ( Clie r Re- 

E rd for interpreting the Taft-Hart- 
ley A i} dut under it in ways that 
oO! I 1 found of tionable 
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(D. C.) Times- 
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(By 

I have just received a confidential report 
from a source so deeply inside the adminis- 
tration inner circle he has claustrophobia. 
It isn't a pretty story, but I feel you should 
have it placed before you for your considera- 
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as foll 
He dex € th hing of putting ¢ 
7eorge (¢ Mar ll it i cI \ 
i y to ke tl Democr 
l 1e vote 
General Marshall i nly 
on the job until a rf N 
that General J} hall wi ! 
repiaced mid t amlt { i 
[ rni the nationa n t é 
] l t Vilian control, by the 1 
State H ( r of the Ame 
( in, John J. Mc< 
This i ler whole mmick 
wu it + H 1 2e , ‘ 
I e Jon ! ident’s tru y 
V nt t t Poor Louie \ sn't 
the plot. He didn t know what hit hit 
d nt yet 
The schen came to a fruition afte 
poli 1 brains at 1600 Pennsylvania A 
nue decided poor Louie v too big a bu 
itical party to carry in an elec 
year I'he brains thought around for sor 
o1 k € ugh to still the growling of t 
electorate 
General Marshall was the outstand 


3ut he 69 old and c! 
more than to s} his days on 
Leesburg, Va. When approached 


forcibly known. 


choice is years 


nothing vend 


farm at 
made this very 








source declares that brought the pl 
to a head. The deal was consummated 
the distin: hed general to stay in ther 
long enough to appease the voters, then an- 


10unce that he had f 


I ound his return to pub- 
lic 


life too much for his years and stren 
after all 

This done the White House will make 
great thing about taking the national mi 
tary establishment completely out of pi 
ics by appointing Mc blica 


-Cloy, a Repub 
McCloy is a Republi 
“an call a fellow who I 


cE 
the Democratic 





administratior in 194 
a Republican. In that time McCloy has | 
a succession of very good administration-ap- 


pointed 
This GOP stalwart from Philadelphia lef 


a li practice 10 years ago to become a < - 
sultant to his fellow Republican, F. D. R 
Secretary of War Henry L Stimson. A 
time lat McCloy was appointed Assist 
Secretary of War 
Al he 1 died State De I 
n li n r the Army He attended tl 
C blanca, C nd Potsdam Conferencs 
Aft hat he was made president of t! 
World nk, from which he resigned in 1 


our 










mepupbdiical 





When he came 


the < i “WwW languages do y 
spe he answered one,” 


Listed in the Washington t 


lephone di- 





[From the United States 
Report } 
UN Door To 
BEHAVES 

Door to the UN is being left ajar for Chinese 
Communists. But they won't get in as pup- 
pets run by Stalin. 

Idea is to let Mao Tse-tung have his say if 
he stays out of Korea, shows that he doesn't 
take his orders from Moscow. 


News and World 


West To OPEN Mao—Ir H 
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lead to United States recognition in believe, Mao 












understand that Russia shall wer walk 
But the whole thing is touchy busi- has lost its g t ¢ W I t 
A misstep can! UN member . Chinese C - 
Success, N. Y tory f n full I t x tern dele- ae : 
nmunist Chir la way gates see it, may come at the spring meeting "Some 
e T ed Nat ett of the UN Assembly not before It - 
vi i nts W war d they say n whet r Mao is willi: 
es to the UN wv k W fore A 
they admit, may not wait, may . 
tar Yer ¥ y 
el ter Con 1 Will ft impatient and try to seize rn at ‘ 
e UN, ¢ iming ir U ne r move int Co1 i w 7% 
+ ime ea) +h ¢ 
1 I l If th the French in Indoch But M - 
( I troo} nt lieve, woul é t - 
att s, t t . : ‘ 
the a i ‘ date the ¢ n i 1 ¢ i \ 
T v1 7 et wu 1 war 
y W ai United Sta f 
is told here, as it now 
ll } It cog- . . 
ls I > Tee for M s ( nn M 
( i | \ u l UN : 

















t in tl ( re 
no appease! [Fi 1 the W p p 
I re bein . TRUMAN KNEW H t EFD E 
the Chine ( 1 : a . Mi I < A 
A Wal I Ww : i ~ 
; T 
Russia v 5 , isle i 
ie the ( 1 An + > 
r ¥ + tT 
s tl Ru W 1 | n I rH I J I i 
Commul China, is really working . ¢ R t r N 
l il y € iat, if Rus Ww I t K N 
4 Agia i t t = i M t avi 4 
Ha I ly tl I 
Ma rt et his dele- N € i 
ley can Go thel h 
€ ites here e! T} T nN T M 
5 1e neans ‘ ew M I h 
le who run all I M 
pening step W trie is a 
‘ t to find some pr x invitil Chi- t i 
Commul s here You : 
¢ ia, lor exam t the Assembly t t l rT i M » ¥ 
V crea I pe cc imitte I ne 
1e question < 4 ias 0 n i } n I 
India is pre n nav tolls cor - A I I r G 
vi Chin > Communi 3 tO appeE And } N i I I ' 
re ‘ t Ty 
Both the United States and Russia hav Iriend 1 N ! 
i the y to take up the question would | ivi t wt Hou f I ‘ ws 
what to ¢ bout Formosa There, too, ] stu + 
when the matter is reierred to committe 4 Hart I ri } ( 
the Chinese Communists might be invited mae MA 
"he e r f T 
) e their claim to the island M _ I 
r . : ; 
Western idea is to give the Chinese Com- toad . ‘ ; 
ntim I I H 
munists a for in the door of the UN, wher oe Be - - . j 
ne Rial I I et . 
the west can talk directly to Mao. Russia, . ‘ 
: 5 UN ‘ x the better ! t 
( rse r Y a Ss exX- 
pect Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishin- but acknowled . tha e nad [i i I M D 
s an imp > ca t t ‘ i Pen- } 
sky to do what he can t lock it They al d , 
’ I< ? if ? ‘ + 
expect Secretary of Stat Dean Acheson to ny polvi ; : 
» slowly on all matters ¢ erning Commu- he author —— N 
ao alana e oes a aad Observer in R N.C. 1 1 ( ky) 
China in an ‘ year in the United ™ 
Stat : his ies of t } 5 ‘ ‘ 
otates 
: ; - past Roosevelt-1 n } } i 
Next step, as now planned, will be to talk t ns i =u 


directly to Chinese C nunists if and when > lal 1 ike work i f I i 
they get to the UN as observers or witnesse ; ee = - wos wipe 
Moscow, if these estimates are correct, can oo : : rry imal sets up a ch é 
treat Mao like a North Korean Communist no ee ae : ‘ 
Mao is pictured as strong in his own right, : eee —— - ow 
who won't be ordered around to fight war Mr. Truman apparently was giad to help ou 
while Russia sits on the side lines 
After that, a westel! delegates see it . 
Mao will have to make up his mind. All tl ihe stature of Gen. Ge > C. Marshall 
western governments can do is to show him diplomat to Ch nd as Secretaray of ite built reputat 
what the UN can offer is br ht in é u juest d Mr 
Formosa, for example, now is a UN ques- Daniels cites ind tries to ext ¥ sol the id and said whe 
tion. Mao, inside the UN, would have a words—the amazing conduct 











ose - 
chance to state his government’s claim to velt in seemi! to nromisce the 1944 j 
the island and, perhaps, get full legal title running mate t ! t any polit wl ! \ 


to Formosa in time. One route to this end dropped past his offic 
proposed by western delegates is to have ® “No sensible friend of Roosevelt will try to Y ind Truma 
Formosa placed under a UN trusteeship. As make neat, punctilious | > out of Roose- 
UN delegates see it, Mr. Truman and Secre- velt’s behavior at that convention,” Mr. Dan- Vi e re f 
tary Acheson both have paved the way for iels says. “There will be no easy explanation fortuns It will avail them 1 
such a settlement by declaring that the of his various letters, his apparently vacillat- tl ( h 
United States does not intend to keep For- ing positions. He was tired. The scissors te rher r al 
mosa for itself and wants no special posi- of time had cut his streneth * * *.” rhe re. whe J y Byrne G 
tion—that is, military or naval bases—there. Of Mr. Truman’s adoring devotion to Gen- Ma all r Averi H im et 
Korea is likely to set the timetable on eral Marshall, Mr. Daniels writes: exci : t evil > Ru I 


Mao’s entry into the UN. If the United “Sometimes indeed he (Truman) acted hallenge tl 
States and UN forces reach the thirty-eighth when some members of his staff thoucht that u } 
y y 1) ] } if py y 


parallel in it 2 months, western delegates Marshall was being a little stuffy, as if Mar- ( ioned it et 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































t Franklin D. Roose- 
Vi Cl nul i advance, 

he despoilation of our allies 

f tries we liberated. At Potsdam, 
P I joined in these operations. 
e men and others to confess 

t re t yt ume moral respon- 
I y did, even if they plead- 

( | nee, it would be possible to forgive 
e pitying the country that fell into 

; But when they deliberately re- 

ve th elves and, shouting louder than 
else, demand a war to correct their 


‘ vy ft 


» them that if it is an- 


they managed t get for us, we 
ternative but to offer our sons 
but we want better, more com- 
I d more truthful managers. We 
ist those who lied to us 
On February 13, 1945, it was reported that 
War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes 
returned to Washington from Yalta and dis- 
( ed that President Roosevelt proposed the 
formula for the solution of the Polish ques- 
ti Mr. Byrnes did not say that he, Byrnes, 
opposed that solution nor did he tell us then 
that other arrangements were made there, 
even an arrangement making Soviet Russia 
the successor to Japan's rights and privileges 
in Manchuria in direct violation of our 
treaties with China since 1844 and constantly 
renewed Mr. Byrnes said nothing about 
Nor did General Marshall or Averell 
Harriman, or any of the ex-New Deal com- 
mentator who are trying to run General 
Eisenhower on the Democratic ticket as part 
ol a war care 


On June 15, 1945, General Eisenhower told 
a press conference in Paris that so far as he 
is concerned, there is nothing to indicate 
that cooperation with the Russians is impos- 
sible He said that “peace lies with all the 
peoples of the world, not just for the moment 


with some political leader.” I never quite 
knew how the people would produce peace 
unless they did it through their political 
leaders in control of their government. The 


ict is that they have not produced a peace, 
nor a peace treaty, nor a formula for peace, 
nd they are all again talking about another 
war as though it were seasonal, like Easter 
or Christmas 

As for General Eisenhower's belief in our 


ability to cooperate with the Russians in 
June 1945, he said that after Yalta and 
Tehran, and he must have known in his 


position what was done at those conferences, 
or perhaps he was as deceived as Mr. Hull 
seems to have been. At any rate, those who 


connived at Tehran and Yalta and those 
who condoned and defended Tehran and 
Yalta ought not to be believed. They are 
not to be trusted. Until we get a new and 
undefiled leadership, there is no need of 


alarms, excursions, and incitements. If 
Soviet Russia chooses to make war on us, let 
her not face those who helped Stalin to 
deceive the American people. 





Prompt Action in Military Defense Assist- 
ance Program Is Imperative To Main- 
tain Peace—-Delay Could Lead to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to leave granted, I submit herewith 
a report which Iam sending to Hon. Car.L 
Vinson, Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, concerning the Military De- 
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fense Assistance Program as I observed 
it and learned about it on a trip to 
Europe recently. 


Report BY LEROY JOHNSON, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS, CALIFORNIA, ON STUDY OF THE MILI- 
TARY DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM AND 
RELATED MATTERS FOR THE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, MADE BY VISITING COUNTRIES INVOLVED 


Pursuant to the instructions of Chairman 
CarL VINSON, I proceeded by air to Bremer- 
haven, Germany, arriving there on July 20, 
1950, for the purpose of studying the Military 
Assistance Program and related military mat- 
ters. I remained abroad until September 9, 
when I proceeded, via Army Transport Rose, 
to New York, arriving there September 18, 
1950 
MILITARY ADVISORY ASSISTANCE GROUPS (MAAG’S) 


During those 2 months most of my investi- 
gations were in those countries in western 
Europe in which we have Military Advisory 
Assistance Groups (referred to abroad as 
“MAAGs"). These countries are: the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway, Italy, and France. I also 
visited Sweden and Spain to inquire into the 
situation in these countries, as our relations 
with them in the near future may well have 
a significant bearing on our own military 


posture and potential in Europe and the 
Mediterranean basin 
Each of these groups (MAAGs) has as 


members a representative of the Department 
of State, and a representative of each of the 
Armed Forces. These men work with their 
counterparts in the various foreign nations 
trying to develop the defense needs of 
each particular country—recommending the 
relative priorities of the myriad military 
items required, determining which programs 
in a particular nation will build its defenses 
most effectively and at the least cost, ana- 
lyzing the potential of each country for the 
manufacture of military equipment, muni- 
tions, etc., and assisting in the development 
of a master defense plan for western Eu- 
rope by studying out the mission each coun- 
try should assume in order to assure the 
greatest success for the master plan. 

I was impressed by the high caliber of the 
men who compose these various groups. 
They must have been selected with extreme 
care, not Only on the basis of outstanding 
military record and efficiency but because 
they also have the talent of friendly associa- 
tion with other people. They are not only 
military advisors, in their special fields, but 
they function also as American ambassadors 
of good will in their dealings with their for- 
eign counterparts. I want to make it clear 
that these remarks are not confined to our 
military personnel on these groups. The 
same fine talents were equally evident in 
the State Department representation on 
each group. 

Of the numerous fields which these groups 
explore, of signal importance is the manner 
by which the military programs in each par- 
ticular country contribute the most to our 
own defense effort, when considered as part 
of the collective defense program of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization. It is 
now painfully evident that each country 
(the smaller ones in particular) cannot build 
a balanced modern defense force and have 
the collective effort of the free nations thus 
become an integrated, sound, reasonably 
economical defense organization. Con®- 
quently, the present aim is to develop such 
a military program in Norway, for instance, 
as will promote the most security not in it- 
self but as an integrated part of the defense 
effort of the other cooperating countries. 
The underlying precept is that each of these 
countries is now incapable of defending it- 
self adequately against aggression, but the 
group, working together, can assuredly build 
a balanced defense system capable of defend- 
ing each and all of these countries. It is 



































hoped that in the future each country » 
concentrate its efforts on only that part 
the defense program it is best capable 
strengthening and hence bring the m 
mum total military strength of all to be 
Thus and only thus, the entire groupin 
nations may in time be able to repel 
aggression, no matter its source or victi 
If an aggressor knows, as the North Atlant 
Pact provides, that an attack on any one 
these countries will be considered an att: 
against all, and will result in immediate re- 
taliation from the entire group, then it wil) 
be prevented from picking off relatively smal! 
and helpless countries one at a time. Th: 
urgent need is to bind together this joint 
defense effort and to get each country 
equipped and trained for its part of the jol 
in the shortest possible time. 


EXPEDITIOUS FURNISHING OF EQUIPMENT ANI 
TRAINING IN ITS USE IS IMPERATIVE 

In developing this program it can readily 
be understood that after having decided what 
a country should have and can use to the best 
advantage, the equipment must be provided 
to implement that decision. But it should 
also be recognized that an equally important 
part of the effort is the training of those who 
are to use the equipment. 

Consequently a large training program is 
going on concurrently with the furnishing of 
the arms and equipment. The recipient 
countries provide students to be trained in 
the use of the equipment. Some are taught 
in the United States at our various service 
schools. Some are taught at a school oper- 
ated by EUCOM. In all parts of the American 
Zone are schools teaching these foreign stu- 
dents in the use and upkeep of rifles, artil- 
lery of various calibers, tanks, vehicles, va- 
rious types of aircraft, radar, and in the tac- 
tical principles in the use of various kinds 
of equipment, etc. It is a comprehensive 
program; a program essential in order that 
the recipients of our aid know how to handle 
the equipment furnished them as well as to 
repair and maintain it. The underlying idea 
in selecting the students is to designate men 
for this training who, by training and apti- 
tude, are potential teachers. They in turn 
will train others in their own countries and 
thus the countries will ultimately have 
enough trained men to administer their 
own programs. The results from this effort 
in training have been good as to quality, but 
the program is entirely too conservative in 
size. 

Also, although there was money in the 1950 
appropriation for a considerable acquisition 
of material to be sent to these countries, only 
a@ very small volume of goods was actually 
sent. Only from 5 to 10 percent of the 
total authorization and appropriation has 
arrived in the form of military goods. I was 
told that some requisitions have been as long 
as 6 months in being filled, and yet the goods 
are readily available. Now that much larger 
funds have been authorized and appropriated, 
it is hoped that there will be a far greater ex- 
pedition in shipments of all requisitioned 
goods. Time is the most important element 
in this program. Failure to recognize this 
and to fill the needs promptly may plunge all 
of western Europe into disaster and serious- 
ly jeopardize our own national security. The 
time to stop trouble is before it starts, and 
the MDAP is designed to do exactly that. If 
the program is carried out promptly we have 
every reason to believe that the result will 
be what we anticipate. If the program drags 
it may be merely a waste of time and money 
and place us in a very dangerous position. 
The combined power of these North Atlantic 
Allies in men, productive capacity, and in 
military striking power, if properly armed, 
is tremendous. Delay and inertia in getting 
this program adequately implemented might 
provoke the very aggression that we are try- 
ing to forestall by this program, thus not only 
injuring irreparably the very countries we are 
trying to help but also dangerously imperiling 
our own security. 
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here is one thing that we 
mind in the devel 
Europe That is 
the success of the 


aid to our allies 


hould keep 
pment of this 
that Europe is 
entire concept 
and the joint 
trength and pro- 
group of countries 


ly it 
um ir 
key t& 
military 
ion of our military 

ve capacity In the 
which we are concerned (I am includ- 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran) there are over 
000,000 people Moreover, these coun- 






are one of the most mighty industrial 
in the world. Unless the plan of 
ified defense is made to work in Europe 


futile to try it elsewhere. The 
association of these European countries 
h the United S and indirectly with 
Western Hemisphere, Austratiu, and 
rica, would in effect inite for 
itual protection all free people of the 
the eat majority of the indus- 
ipacity of the free 
forcefully as I 


the committee over 


will be 


ites 








and 


ul ce rorld Therefore, 
that our Chair- 


which he pre- 


wer 


is program 1S 


reve cs 


vill use its every last ounce of } 


seeir 





lence in 


reatly expedited We cannot toy with the 
curity of the free world or with our own 
The quicker the joint action this group 


effective. thereby enabling the free 


the 


ecomes 
rid adequately to resist reression 
fer will our well as those 
Time and again I was 


emb s of grour 


tries that 


gvenerati 
follow told by 
representing other coun- 


what they want Is 


tw repeatedly told that “if a plan is given 
l we will see that the part of the plan 
issigned to our country will be carried out.” 


I innot attest that these have the 








uthority t do exact what said Yet 
received the firm impression that they were 
eflectine not onlv their own viewpoints but 
hose of their political leaders as well. The 
eople I met in these vari countries are 
ly aware that they are in a danger 

tion. However, they also realize that if 

x e willing to pi it the necessarv e wt 


) help them get ar li coun- 
i Eu the United States, 
a 1 er in a irm qaeterminetion to 
si k joi n - 

i y julpped wv weapon i 
ed ressi y ‘ prot ly | 


OINT AMERICAN MILITARY ADVISORY GROUP 
(J AMAG) COORDINATI PROGRAM FOR EURO AN 
ASSISTANCE 
The Military Defense 

is a part of a broader pro 

program dovetails the 


Assistance Program 
tram. The broader 
efforts of the State 
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and Defense 
Cooperati 
work t 


Departments and the Europe 
n Administration These agencies 


gether in trvyir to strengther ur 
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One of the problems facing Germany, and 


é ly in Berlin, is the problem of un- 
em] ment In Berlin I noticed an unusu- 
rge number of night polic»men. Upon 
bout thi I learned that this was 
iuse of excessive danger of burglary, 
r other crim being com- 
d or contemplated but was a measure 
the American group in Berlin 
é the unemployment problem in Ber- 
Our effort t bulld our defense system 
Ge assistance would help this 
lem a as well build up our peace 

ce in that explosive area 
SPAIN SHOULD BE WITH US IN THE DEVELOP- 
NT OF A DEFENSE SYSTEM FOR WESTERN 

EUROPE 

I visited Spain to gather first-hand infor- 
mat from our military attachés at Ma- 
drid and from other Also, I took the op- 
portunity of talking with most of the mem- 
ber f the Grand Military Staff of Spain 


uld determine, this 
{ ponds closely to the American 
Joint Chiefs of 


organe- 


As nearly as I ¢ 


Staff. It is the group of men 
who formulate and carry out the military 
policies of Spain 

Spain is a country with which we should 


effort to 
system in 


find a way to co 
build a strong 
Europe 

Portugal is in the Atlantic 
had a dictator for 20 years 
have no difficulty in working 
developing the MDAP. 

We should not let antago- 
I blind us to such an extent as to 
prevent Spanish participation in our MDAP 
for western Europe. When your home is 
threatened by fire you do not junk the fire 


perate, In our 
mutual defense 


Pact It has 
We seem to 
with him in 

our political 

isms 


extinguisher simply because its manufac- 
turer is not in accord with your politics or 
morals 

Spain's strategic location is magnificent. 
It commands the entrance to the Mediter- 


ranean. It has the only substantial defense 
line in Western Europe. The Pyrenees, used 
as a defense line, permit great results to be 
achieved by a small army. With this range 
of mountains in our control, and with the 
cooperation of the country behind them, 
we could repel a gigantic attack. 

As a military matter, Spain is the most 
strategic air base in the entire world. Op- 
erating from the Iberian Peninsula, the air 
fleets of any nation can sweep all of Europe 
except the extreme northerly part. It can 
cover the entire Mediterranean area, the 
Near East and Northern Africa. Such planes 
would be in reach of the greatest industrial 
potential in the world, excepting North 
America, and some of the most valuable 


natural resources of all kinds in the entire 
world. No area in the world, in the light of 
present day conditions, is as strategically 
located from the standpoint of defense as 
the Iberian Peninsula 

With Spain on our side we could con- 
trol access to and exit from the Mediter- 
ranean That is of crucial importance, and 
plainly evident. It would also mean that 
North Africa would be friendly territory. 
America learned the great importance of 
th in the recent war. It is sheer nonsense 
to turn a cold shoulder to a country of 22,- 
000,000 people who could be so helpful to us, 
if the military storm should break over 
Europe 


Few actions of the Congress in recent times 
ultimately be so meaningful to Ameri- 
can defense and the future of the free world 
the recent appropriation on behalf of 

S n The strategic implications are so 
weepir the defense potential so stu- 
u that all the free world stood to 


( ld 


bene € rmously from this effort to breach 
the irealistic moat between western na- 
tions and Spain 

And ye during my visit in Europe, the 
President announced his intention not to 


expenditure of these funds on 


This is a shocking abuse of Presidential 
authority, even leaving aside the grave effects 
this unwise move has on western defense 
efforts. As in the case of Presidential with- 
holding of Air Force funds in the amount of 
$735,000,000 in the 1950 military budget, and 
as characterized unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, this type of action 
amounts to an item veto, which is an un- 
constitutional act by the President, 

My personal reaction to these repeated 
studied acts by the President, con- 
temptuous of the will of the Congress, flip- 
pant in approach and derived from the con- 
viction that the President and his minions 
can construe all national and international 
problems better than the American people 
through their representatives in Congress, is 
that renewed and more determined efforts 
must be made by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and by the Congress generally to re- 
capture the rapidly vanishing congressional 
powers being so cavalierly usurped by the 
executive branch. e 

Cancellation of the aircraft carrier United 
States after thrice being authorized by the 
Congress; vetoing appropriations of the Con- 
gress in an unconstitutional manner; high- 
handed administration of the defense pro- 
gram of America over the strong protests of 
the Armed Services Committee; act after act 
eating away at the fiber of the American 
Government, taking from the people their 
influence and control in the decisions of 
their own Government. How ironic “Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people” sounds in the light of these 
acts contemptuous of the desires of the 
American Congress. 

The Presidential item veto of the Spain 
appropriation is, in my view, not only un- 
constitutional but constitutes a terrible dis- 
service to the cause of the Nation's defense 
in an hour of extreme peril. 

It ranks right along with the recent acts 
of the administration in pulling the pillars 
from under the Armed Forces in the name of 
economy while the northern Koreans were 
girding for their June 25 attack on South 
Korea. 

How long such nearsighted actions, such 
cavalier mishandling of the Nation’s vital 
problems, can continue without a violent 
protest from the American people, is an in- 
teresting, challenging question. 


’ 


and 


SWEDEN 


Sweden is not in the Atlantic Pact. Its 
foreign policy is one of neutrality and no one 
can blame Sweden for adhering to this policy, 
if she can make it work. Norway, Denmark, 
and Holland had the same policy, but they 
learned to their sorrow that ambitious, war- 
ring nations no longer pay any attention to 
neutrality if the neutral country is needed 
in a military campaign that the great coun- 
try is waging. However, Sweden is not as 
necessary in the defense of western Europe 
as are the other countries in the program. 
If Sweden were in the group we would be 
committed to defend her in the event of an 
attack on her territory. She faces the Baltic 
and it would be easy for any country to the 
east or south to make a surprise attack on 
Sweden such as Germrany made on Norway. 
That would be a hard situation for us to 
cope with as it might take a terrific number 
of troops and enormous quantities of equip- 
ment to dislodge a well-trained force already 
in possession of the country. Furthermore, 
the entrances to Sweden from the south and 
the east are very difficult for a military ex- 
pedition, if a strong force should be in con- 
trol of Sweden. 


THE REAL PURPOSE OF THE SOVIETS IN ITS PRO- 
GRAM OF PENETRATION AND POTENTIAL 
AGGRESSION IS TO SUBDUE THE UNITED STATES 


In studying our problems for a number of 
years and listening to witnesses and talking 
to all kinds of people about it, I have formed 
one imperishable impression. It is this: 


The conduct of the Soviets against countries 
Iran, 


like Greece, Korea, countries behind 


the Iron Curtain, Italy, France, etc., 
merely incidental steps in their major pla 
The Soviets do not necessarily need Ita), 
or Greece to carry out their ultimate p) 
However, their purpose is to weaken or 
sorb certain nations that might be friend) 
and helpful to the United States in the even: 
of a conflict with the Soviets. The maj 
purpose of the Soviets is to get themsely 
in a position where they can conquer 
neutralize the United States of Ameri 
The only reason for their activity in oth: 
countries is to lop off possible Ameri 
friends; to liquidate numbers of people w! 
might be helpful to America in the event 

a struggle; to limit, constrict, and reduces 
the potential striking power and the poten 
tial resources which might be at the com- 
mand of the United States in the event of 
a conflict with the Soviets. The attack i 
not made directly; it is made under cover 
It is made by political and economic pene- 
ration but it is all aimed at the same end 
namely, to create a world where the Soviet 
would be in a position to strike successfully 
at the most powerful free country in the 
world, the United States of America. 

We should not deceive ourselves about the 
situation. We are the object of the aims and 
attentions of the Soviets and to subjugate 
us is what they believe is their mission in 
the world. Since we have only about 6 
percent of the world’s population, it is ob- 
vious that the matter of relative manpower 
is very vital in the struggle of the type that 
might follow. In the free world in Europe 
alone, there are roughly 250,000,000 peo- 
ple who would like to see the western form 
of political and economic life continued and 
expanded, That is why it is so essential that 
we develop our defense plan without any 
hesitation and without delay. Our strength 
would neutralize the possibility of the ac- 
complishment of the major Soviet mission. 
In fact, if the status quo could be held for a 
number of years or decades it is conceivable 
that trouble within the Soviet areas might 
be very helpful to those who are now the ob- 


jects of their envy and hatred. Dictators 
have no easy situation. The fall of a dic- 
tator usually precipitates squabbles and 


fights and brings about division, indecision, 
and confusion. People are chafing under 
dictatorial decrees of the Soviets. It is a 
well known fact that the armies of Hitler 
when they marched victoriously into Ukraina 
were received as liberators. Had it not been 
for the fact that Hitler was a madman de- 
void of any objective consideration of the 
problems before him, the Ukrainians might 
now be on our side. However, Hitler so in- 
sulted them and enraged them that they 
promptly fell back into the Soviet orbit. 
That underlying tension is still there. While 
it is hard to rebel in a police state, the lid 
may some day blow off. But it takes time 
to generate the steam necessary to bring 
about the explosion which will blow the lid 
off dictatorship and oppression. That is 
why I am so heartily in favor of joining 
with these western nations to the full ex- 
tent of our economic power and our military 
ability and genius to bring about a closely 
knit -group of countries properly armed, 
trained and disciplined to be ready for any 
difficulty which may arise. This might be 
the deterrent that will give the time lag 
which will work in favor of freedom and of 
the United States. 


THE TROOPS IN EUCOM ARE WELL TRAINED AND 
THFIR MORALE IS GOOD 


While in Germany I had the pleasure. of 
seeing the First Infantry Division in three 
different exercises. The first was an anti- 
aircraft battalion shoot at a place on the Bal- 
tic. This battery had a very interesting ex- 
ercise and it was my privilege to see their 
equipment and to witness the shooting. By 
modern standards, their equipment is out of 
date. This is the kind of equipment that 
was used in the recent war and now with 
only 5 years elapsed much more modern 
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ment has been developed, particul I t Divisi ‘ * — : . = 
equipment . — Appropriations, Second Session, Eighty- 
he en \eere of th Miret iny ‘ om ens 
y the engineers of the First Division he great I I knew 17 first Congress 
he I n briage ind 1918. I 1 gl r 
sting exer- with much |} f wide panies 
r © exercise : wiedge é e problems EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
t egments of the Arn I I | d 
et e where they re to be r omicer ; 
ed h e i with I r 1 1 IC 
Thus the connected cal HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
i 4 ‘ ‘ € 
r vere held i t ce I saw d de ‘ Air For und OF MISS R 
thers were being put in, until the en- they seem to be i ti T) ‘ 
I ‘ m I \ N ; LOTIS RI NTATIVES 
eration went from re t I e rhe é ready for ar il 1 are Ke} ‘ BOF RE : A E 
was made in 3 hours less time than in continuous j Their « nander Saturday, Septe her 23. 1950 
previous effort is Lt. Gen. Jk K. ¢ ho i ble, 
I attended the final exercise the resourceful, anc x ‘ ed A t ce le er Mr CANNON Mr Ss] eakel as 1S 
Division maneuvers rhe First Divi- Whe I t eve i n t customary at the conclusion of a session, 
mane “rs lasted over t nt} i were > y rct f —_ : aide . ; ‘ 
ay See a bat c ait is die aR these con- J submit a summary of budget estimates 
ual mulate yattle conditions, both as ingent ff our forces re small « re j ¢ : nr ‘ 
al simu nae 7 s . ne : _Meeerfliaen Boyes ma ‘red and action thereon in the appropriation 
the equipment and the manner in which o what would be required if a major conflict . } 
ao , : : : : measures considered and adopted thus 
»men lived. The final exercise was a dis- should start. We have, really, only a token ' . a “ th nae : aie f tl 
. Ino > sec se 1e 
of the fire power of the division, and we _ force but it is in excellent shape and in fine ar during the seconc a: © the 
vy them shoot every kind of a weapon from _ condition, and for its size, unequaled by any Eighty-first Congress. Only four ap- 
30-caliber machine gun to a 90-millimeter Similar sized force in the world propriation bills were considered during 








nnon. The exercise was witnessed by a It was my privilege to be briefed by the the entire session, not counting the Dis- 
reat many foreign observers, as well as a EUCOM staff offi The briefing was most __ trict of Columbia bill which is not a 
reat many of our military leaders in Europe. interesting and the ire likewise alert and charge on Federal revenue 
was a tremendous spectacle and empha- ready for any situation rhe Commanding 
7 ; ; E : oe anding Budget estimates for appropriations 


ized the terrific fire power of a modern in- 
try division. In addition, we had a tank 





Handy, is 
of our commit- 


General in Europe, Gen. Thomas 
well known to the me 





totaled $54,321,138,822, which were re- 


attack, exactly as it is carried out in actual tee. He is a man with a vast combat ex- duced by $1,893,212,194; amounts en- 

warfare—which was also a tremendous spec- __ perience, as well as great experience in staff acted totaled $52,427,926,628 

cle and administrative problems in peace and Reductions totaling $40,269,500 were 
Our old friend, Maj. Gen. John Dahlquist, war General Handy was Deputy Chief of made in estimates for contractual au- 


who proved to be such a fine witness on many 
f the important bills passed in the Eightieth 
Congress, is now the Commanding General of 


Staff and had other important key positions 
in the Army He is a leader of men and 
knows how to get along with his associates 


thority and loan authorizations of $2,- 
998,799,500, allowing $2,958,530,000 for 
these categories of obligational availa- 


this division. The morale of his troops is and get the most efficiency out of them. In 
excellent. The First Infantry Division is my opinion, he is doing a splendid job. We bility. In addition, provision for an 
battle-worthy. Twice a year they maneuver are fortunate to have such fine leaders at over-all cut of $550,000,000 was included 


and they keep themselves in first-class physi- 
cal shape and are continually developing 
their marksmanship and other activities 
which makes them wonderful soldiers. The 
housekeeping affairs of the division is han- 
dled by another unit, so that every man may 
be trained primarily for combat and be con- 
tinuously ready for any eventuality. The 


the head of our various groups in the EUCOM. 
All they need is some tools to work with and 
they will produce results in the event that 
their services are required. I only wish we 
had more personnel. We simply must have 
more to be safe. Five to ten divisions more 
and an equal number from our western Euro- 
pean allies would ease the tension a lot 


in the omnibus appropriation bill, and 
since this figure was a minimum rather 
than a fixed sum, total reductions 
against all items aggregated not less 
than %2,483,481,694 

There follows a tabulation summariz- 
ing the amounts in comparative form: 


Comparison of budget estimates, approt , and authorizations, 2d sess., 81st Cong. 
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Your Congressman Reports to His 
Constituents 


SION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


nr ‘ 1 
IVi . t! 


S approaching the 
after two long and 
gisiative w This 
to my constitu- 
the major problems 
during the past 
of my district are 
heir Representa- 
d their’ interests 
] tion as a whole. 
an opportunity to pro- 
t on my record of service 


) report 


{f my campaigns for elec- 
fairly made known my 
n all major political and economic 

m I made it crystal clear to 

hat they could expect of me as 
epresentative, how I would repre- 

m, what I would fight for, and 

would fight against. They 

<i me by overwhelming majorities, 
1948 by more than 3 to l I am very 
rateful to the people of my district for 
outpouring of confidence in me. I 
e I have d every promise 

to t the few instances 

some of my people disagreed with 
me right. There is 
in which some of my 
honestly differ with me 
the future will 


and 


fulfille 
provea 


im confident 


d time in succession my 
> tip Da? } de 


I 


unanimously for another 

sly Sl n- 
iad agone | ‘ ) 

gue for Political Education, 

ssional scorecard issued for 

of American Federation of 

‘rs and the public generally, 

a perfect score on 10 

sves in Congress, includ- 

natters as the Taft-Hartley 

control, public housing, mini- 

f antitrust lay social se- 


( . or Industrial 
ClO—published a sup- 
( lO Ne 
1] Mem) 


s where the vot- 
s of Congress 
sis of 13 selected 
aving voted 


Aon th 


} 
1A? 
LiCl s 


and ot 
ll-known liberal 
‘ans for Democratic 
nz record perfect 


i the 1F most im- 


portant issues. These included some of 
those already mentioned by the other 
organizations, as well as Korean aid, 
FEPC, middle-income housing, point 4 
aid to underdeveloped areas, the natural 

ill, health reorganization plan, De- 

e Production Act, and the Wood- 

Tundt-Nixon bill 

During the first and second sessions 
of the Eighty-first Congress over 12,000 
pieces of legislation were introduced, in- 
cluding public and private bills and vari- 
ous resolutions Several hundreds of 
these reached the floor of the House for 

! Those and many others were 
carefully studied and analyzed by me. 
I voted at all times in the best interests 
of the people of the Unitea States and 
of my district, but never provincially and 
never contrary to my platform pledges. 

My cord in Congress is an open 
book. I modestly, yet proudly, present 
this record to my constituents and in- 
vite them to acaquaint themselves with 
my efforts and accomplishments I do 
not pretend to be infallible. Suggestions 
and constructive criticism will always be 
welcomed by me. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

During my campaign in 1948, I ex- 
pressed the following views: 

Peace and democracy at home gain when 
democracy abroad is healthy. The Marshall 
plan to rehabilitate Europe strengthens our 
economy and helps destroy subversive in- 
fluei ces Antidemocratic doctrines must 
be vigorously combated. We want peace 
without appeasement. 

Strengthen the United Nations. A strong 
United Nations demands a strong United 
States of America. Discard the veto power. 
Establish an international police force to 


pl V l iweression. 


s that have passed since 

views communism has 

us inroads abroad, particu- 

a, but it was stopped in 

vhere countries like Italy, 

France, Greece rs were threat- 

ened. Thanks to the aid given them 

through the Marshall plan, the march 

of communism in Europe was success- 

fully contained. The United States has 

demonstrated to the world that she de- 

sires peace, but that she is not desirous 

of attaining it through appeasement of 

communistic efforts at enslavement of 
the world. 

Unfortunately, the situation is differ- 
ent in Asia where open warfare and 
bloodshed are the order of the day as a 
result of the invasion of South Korea by 
the Communists of North Korea, using 
Russian arms and serving as a spearhead 
of Russian imperialism in the Far East. 
If we had had a stronger United Nations, 
if the UN had discarded the veto which 
Soviet Russia is utilizing for its own in- 
terests and to the detriment of the UN 
and world peace, if the UN would have 
had a strong international police force 
to deal with acts of aggression—it is very 
likely that the Soviet aggression in Ko- 
rea would never have been risked and 
communism would have been stopped in 
its tracks in Asia as in Europe. 

I have supported the Marshall plan 
during the past 2 years and I shall con- 
tinue to support it in the future. I shall 
also continue my efforts to build a strong 
UN, as I have done in the past. I voted 


and othe 
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for the Korean-aid bills originally 
more recently supported the bill 
viding additional funds for mili! 
assistance. 

On the matter of war, I stated o1 
floor of the House of Representativ 
March 7, 1950, as follows: 

The 


beliey 


American people do not w 

the Russian people do not W 
either—if only they had the opportu: 
speak their mind freely. But if waz 
theless engulfs this world, it will be 
the 1 at le lust for power on tl 


the present rulers of Soviet Russia 


On June 26, 1950, the day after the 
brutal and unwarranted attack by tt 
Communists on South Korea, I supported 
the declaration of the UN Security Coun- 
cil condemning this aggressive act and I 
lauded President Truman’s decision to 
aid the UN. I said: 

one can consider it a warlike act 
to carry out our obligations as a member of 
the United Nations to protect our weaker 
from brutal, unprovoked aggressi 
1e in our time has done more than Presi- 
t Harry S. Truman to bring about per- 
nt peace in every part of the world 
* His action with reference to Korea 
and the Far East is further proof of his de- 
termination to maintain peace. Our count: 
and all the peace-loving peoples of the world 
will be ever grateful to him for his patience 
until action could no longer be withheld, and 
for the speed and forthrightness with which 
he ordered our Armed Forces to the defense of 
democracy when no other alternative was 
possible. 


On June 30, 1950, President Truman 
graciously wrote to me with reference to 
this subject. He said in part: 

Your assurances will be helpful indeed as 
we go forward with the steps necessary f 
the promotion of peace and stability in th 
world. 


‘ 


PRICE CONTROL 

Next to the problem of war, the most 
immediate threat to our democratic way 
of life is the spiraling inflationary sit- 
uation which took on sudden momentum 
after the outbreak of the conflict in 
Korea. Prices of food, clothing, and 
other necessities of life began to soar 
sky-high, and hoarding once again 
reared its ugly head. During my cam- 
paign in 1948 I said: 

Runaway prices of food, clothing and other 
necessaries make it harder and harder for 
you to make ends meet. American family 
life cannot survive without food, shelter, and 
clothing which the people can afford. 


It would extend my report to undue 
proportions to cite the many instances 
in the past 2 years when I spoke up in 
Congress against high prices and in favor 
of effective price control and the in- 
terests of the consumer. I have appealed 
for an end to profiteering and for the 
necessary measures to stop hoarding. 

More recently, when Congress was 
considering the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 to establish the necessary con- 
trols for the present emergency, I sup- 
ported the establishment of such con- 
trols and urged granting the President 
the necessary powers to control prices, 
wages, rationing, credits and commodi- 
ty speculation. On August 2, 1950, I 
said in the House: 
invoke controls, price controls, 

id other contr« it 


Is we ought 
hem enforceable. 


If we must 
Wace cr 
to go all out an 








The next day I said: 


i wage stabilization is intended to 





e and prevent profiteering, manipu- 
specu ation, and ) protect the 
he wage earner, and the in- 

1 undue impairmer! f their liv- 
nditi ns 


And on August 10, shortly before the 
ise voted on the Defense Production 
I made a final appeal and issued a 
ning, as follows: 
few moments you are going to be 
1pon to stand up and be counted and 
e your names recorded permanently in 
records of this Congress so that your 
iren and the children who come after 
1 may know who d up here and said: 
d them over to fight, but keep from them 
which they need in order to be able to 
Regiment the boys into the armed 
ices. Regiment little lobbyless John Q. 
sumer back home. But stay away from 
untouchables who can pressure us with 
ir powerful lobbies. Exempt the agricul- 
tural exploiters, the commodity-exchange 
manipulators, and the real-estate interests. 
Control the little man and woman in the 
home and in their daily activities, but let the 
ney lenders and the money changers and 
he gamblers run riot.” 
The time will soon come for you to be 
recorded; let your conscience be your guide. 





t 


RENT CONTROL 


Coupled with the problem of rising 
prices, profiteering and protection of the 
con3umer is the question of rent control. 
During the campaign in 1948, I said: 

We must continue the fight against ex- 
orbitant rents. Low-cost housing and slum 
clearance laws must be enacted. 


I have fought consistently for an effec- 
tive rent control act. I am aware of the 
great hardships to the people in the large 
metropolitan areas who are threatened 
by any relaxation of rent control and I 
raised my voice in Congress on numerous 
occasions to bring this matter to the 
attention of all legislators. Typical of 
my remarks on this matter are the fol- 
lowing: 

January 18, 1950: 

I think every man, no matter what his 
politics may be, who comes from any metro- 
pt litan community, any large municipality, 
must stand for an extension of rent control 
at this time. 


March 30, 1950: 


There are still millions of families who 
urgently need the protection which this law 
(i. e. rent control) affords them, and there 
are still hundreds of thousands of families 
who have to live doubled-up because of lack 
of sufficient housing * * *. In view of 
the fact that rent has always been a basic 
factor in the cost of living for many millions 
of families, and in view of the slow but grad- 
ual increase in unemployment in many sec- 
tions of the country, we should not be too 
hasty in suspending this means of protection 
which will unquestionably hurt the lower- 
income groups very severely. I fear that if 
we allow the rent control law to lapse, that 
if we do not renew it for another year, our 
inaction or refusal to extend its protection 
to those millions of our citizenry who still 
need it, may lead to a chain of events which 
would seriously undermine the economic sta- 
bility of many areas of the country * * * 
Let us not encourage economic chaos; let 
us not contribute to economic instability. 
Rent control is still a matter of emergency 
legislation. It is absolutely necessary. 


June 13, 1950: 


Who wants this continuance of rent con- 
trol? Is it, as you have been told by some 
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of the p ne y the ieft 
wil the Comn Ww think 
al n Ine x nd 
most infil r i- 
2 ns it or ¢ - 
I ec 4 AC A t ‘ be ‘ a 
ti € The CIO A. I L ked 
tl 1ese contr c tir d. 

After a bitter struggle, Congress voted 
to continue the rent contro! law until 
the end of 1950 with a } ion for an 
additional 6-month extension for local 


municipalities which enact laws there- 
for 

The Korean war and the resulting 
emergency, of course, make it imperative 
that rent control be continued. and 
strengthened. It will be one of my ma- 
jor tasks to fight for a more stringent 
rent control law in the next session. 


HOUSING 


The enactment of housing legislation, 
including adequate provisions for slum 
clearance and low-rent housing projects, 
is of utmost importance. In this matter 
I supported President Truman and the 
plank in the 1948 Democratic platform 
which said: 

This Nation is shamed by the failure of 
the Republican Eightieth Congress to pass 
the vitally needed general housing legisla- 
tion as recommended by the President. 


Throughout the session of Congress 
I urged housing legislation for the bene- 
fit of low-income groups, including co- 
operative housing projects. When the 
executive board of the CIO passed a res- 
olution on February 16, 1950, urging 
Congress to approve the middle-income 
housing bill, I had that resolution re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the same day so that all Members of 
Congress might read it. When the bill 
came up before the House on March 20, 
I described to my colleagues the coop- 
erative housing movement in certain 
western European countries as I had 
observed it on a mission for the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
said: 

The surest way to make a convert to cap- 
italism and to individualism is to give a 
family a piece of property or an equity in it, 
no matter how little. Give him the oppor- 
tunity to call something his own and he 
will fight to the death the efforts of socialism 
or communism to take it away. 


When some Members wanted to retain 
certain obnoxious provisions in the hous- 
ing bill, I frankly stated on March 22: 

They say those provisions are not special 
legislation; they do not take care of special 
They just take care of big business, 
the financial fraternity of the country, the 
big builders. Of course, when we do any- 
thing like that we are never catering to spe- 
cial interests. But when you try to take 
care of the forgotten man who is never 
forgotten when it comes to taxes, the fel- 
low in the middle-income group who is Car- 
rying the tax burden of our Government, 
you are told we are socialistic, communistic, 
collectivistic, discriminatory, everything ex- 
cept what it is 


groups. 


SECURITY, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 
During my campaign in 1948, I said: 
The aged, the ill, and the unemployed 
must be cared for. A broad program affords 
your best protection against depression and 
the awful hazards of illness and disability. 
The gains of labor must not be impaired. 


LABOR, SOCIAL 





*] 
Wi 
ol l 
t ( 
ut 
wh 
ik unl 
lu e remov 
io ns and t 
1a same time I 
sl continue to work for sound |] : 
relations durin 


der to 
rate 

I have been an ardent supporter of the 
Social Security Act and worked for its 
expansion to include 10,000,000 addi- 
tional people. The expanded act finally 
went into effect recently thereby 
stantially increasing benefit payments ti 
Many millions of our citizens. Due t 
the more liberal provisions of the act 
many who were ineligible before will 
now be entitled to receive social-security 
payments. In time, it is hoped, the act 
will entitle our entire adult population 
to the benefits of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance when they reach the statutory 
age. I shall continue to work t 
that goal 

In the matter of unemployment, I con- 
stantly advocated that the necessary 
measures be taken to prevent a rise in 
unemployment. Among such measures, I 
urged the repeal of wartime excise tax: 
on a large number of commodities and 
articles in order to stimulate production 
and purchasing of such articles on a 
larger scale. Inastatement to the House 
Ways and Means Committee urging re- 
peal of such taxes, I said 


the present emergency 
Keep strikes at a minimum in or- 
maintain production at a high 


ud- 


) 
) 


ward 


I am also fearful of the effect this will have 
in the near future on the employment situ- 
ation, not only in the industries affected by 
the excise taxes where already 
unemployment is being reported, but 
in other fields 





considerable 


even 


Fortunately, at the present time our 
unemployment figures are among the 
lowest in our peacetime history. For 
those who unfortunately must remain on 
the unemployed lists I wholeheartedly 
favor maximum payments under unem- 
ployment insurance 

TAXES 

During my campaign in 1948, I said 

Low income earners should not pay taxe 
The first $3,500 of income should 


1 
r 
be exempt. 


Throughout my incumbency of office 
I have supported the idea of tax exenip- 
tion for the low-income groups. Not- 
withstanding the need for higher taxa- 
tion resulting from the war in Korea and 
our defense needs, I still believe that the 
burden of taxation should be taken 
the shoulders of the small wage earns 
and placed upon the high income 
big business and the big corporatior 
When I advocated the repeal of exci 
taxes, I did it primarily because it hu 
the small-income people most The Ko- 
rean conflict, unfortunately, po 
the possibility of repealing the exci 
nuisance tax 

I also earnestly ipport an 
profits tax to stave off excessive profiteer- 
ing on the part of a small group at tl 
expense of the rest of the population. An 
excess-profits tax at this time would hel 


take the burden off the small taxpayer 


rou 
rou} 


exce - 
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I ed repe — that we pay for ar- 
n I it na det e aS we incur the ex- 
I therefor Th t ans more taxes 
I voted nst adjourning the Con- 
ntil we enact an ex -profits tax 
| op will do so before the 
é tl \ r 
matter of excess profits, I said: 
ist to know that 
v you control prices. 
] f pri ntrol is the limi- 
ji iTgs 
in 1948, I said: 
1 fi I 1 speech 
I i ti ind fair 
I i ll x Abolish d 
I \ b 1 most d ntly to safe- 
1 civil ] in tl country, not- 
nding the hyst 1. of the times 
| id} hinking of conserva- 
f ho are dividing our people 
tim unity is most urgent 
| l Nation of the free world 
1} 1 model of democrac nd 
an example in practicing the 
a ran¢ understanding 
trea 1 t I m ( icS n 
I Abol n of discriminatory 
1 empioym , gen § cation, 
{ I 1 Forc in hot ) nd 
( ! our { ll only 
l f} lom |} but will 
] 1 mal { is throughou 
{ rid f t cause ¢ mocracy 
I t term ol i E ity-lirs 
( I spoke up on numerous occa- 
maintenance of civil rights 
uch examples: 
1 w~V 
efor in world history was there 
r need for human understanding, good 
ing peace than in the present 
| critical period » * * Fee 
in our own coun- 
f igotry 1 hatred 
to undermine the unity of 
f t a time when such unity i 
ur needed for our very survi' 
I 18, 1250 
I i n I} ida next w < vhis 
f fin ion tl FEPC 
it much atten- 
e co \ At time 
I dire your attention to the fact 
p in the right direction to 
f ite discrimination in this Nation |! 
be f by the Arm ’, pursuant to an 
ore ied by Ge Gordon Gray He h 
Ww i {Ul S t i N ro 
1 int every branch of 
* * Last year I intro- 
t 1 the H se which would at- 
ten vccomplish the same purpose in 
tl National Guard aes The enact- 
men f the FEPC law on a national scale 
wi oO a long Way toward eliminating those 
\ ituat vhich bring about such rik 
1 lynchin it will be one further step in 
plishment of true freedom, free- 
dom in the democratic way. 
The FEPC bill was finally called up in 
t House on February 22, 1950, and I 
voted for i Although it was stymied in 
t Senate, I continued to urge final pas- 


sage of th 
bills. 

I urged home rule for the $00,000 dis- 
enfranchised Americans living in our 
Capital City of Washington. 


is bill and other civil-rights 


Ses ng rm te Ne tant mk 
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In continuing the struggle against in- 
tolerance 


, on March 22, 1950, I said: 
My view is that 


tolerance of our 


wherever bigotry and in- 
fellow men is practiced, in 


any part of our country, it should be ex- 

posed. Every effort should be made to elimi- 

t tl cancerous growth of hatred and 
wherever it shows its ugly head. 

When the courts of New York upheld 


the restrictions limiting the huge hous- 
ing project of Stuyvesant Town to whites 


only, I advocated that the United States 
Supreme Court reverse that decision. I 
ated as follows: 


The effort to reverse that decision has sig- 


nific ( which goes beyond the field of 
housing or even the problem of racial dis- 
( tion. Unless the de ion is reversed 





set a precedent which in time may 
e ominous to our whole American pat- 


moc! ic government. 


When reports reached me that segre- 
gation and discrimination are gradually 
and successfully being eliminated at our 
military bases and camps, I said on Au- 
gust 15, 1950: 

At a time when our demo: watic system is 
on the defensive the elimination of racial 
segregation in our Armed paren is a very 
encouraging factor. It is the best reply to 
Communist hypocrisy and double talk. 
tions throughout the world cannot fail to 


I e that as a Iation we stand united, in 


Na- 


peace or war. They, likewise, will realize 
that the rights of minority people and hu- 
man rights f ail are best respected and 
defended in countrl which practice true 
de I ? 
COMMUNISM 

I ¥ my campaign in 1948, I said: 

Fight communism, but not at the expense 
( Am m 

I have favored elimination of subver- 


Sive and disloyal elements from Govern- 
ment service, but Iam vigorously opposed 
to any punishment being meted out to 
any of our citizens who may have dif- 
ferent political views. control 
is not in the Am«¢ irit or tradition 
It is the practice of dictat orships, not of 
qaemocracies. 

Discussing 


Thanch 
Thought 


rican sp 


the question of democracy 

versus communism, I said on May 2, 
OnMe 

The late Franklin D. Roosevelt, at a time 


of national emergency, told the people of 
this country that the only thing we had to 
fear W fear itself. Should another emer- 
ge y arise, the American people will not be 
afr raid to rise to the situation. Our problem 
is how to avoid that emergency, how to stave 

T rration from within and destruc- 


off disinte 
tion of freedom from without. 


On another occasion, on May 24, I 
broug ht to the attention of Congress the 


oul 


excellent article by David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies 


Garment Workers’ Union, published in 
the magazine Foreign Affairs, in which 
he discussed the new international labor 
organization created earlier this year in 
London and the role of free labor 
throughout the = as a dynamic force 
in the struggle against communism. On 
another occasion, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full text of a plan 
by Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Automobile Workers Union, in 
which he suggested a positive peace of- 
fensive to stop Communist aggression by 
initiating a program of economic and 





social action to eliminate poverty, hu~ 
insecurity, and injustice which are 
sources of Communist power. 
Although I have spoken out again 
communism on numerous occasions 
was and still am opposed to so-eall 
control bills. I opposed the Mundt- 
on bill when it first came up 2 years a 
I opposed it when it was revived recent] 
as the so-called Wood bill. I said th 
and I still say that such bills are bad 
they will do us untold harm and will n 
help us solve the situation. 
During my 1948 campaign I frank] 
told the voters that I had voted again 


\ 


the Mundt-Nixon bill and why. I mad 
perfectly clear that if reelected I w 
vote against any similar bill. 


I wi 


against 


ild have been duty hound to v 
the Wood-Mundt-Nixon bill thi 
year if it were only as bad as the Mundt 
Nixon bill of 1948. As a matter oi fa 
it was much worre. 

The company in which I find myselt 
in opposing this se is small, but inde 
select. It includes our President, Har: 
S. Truman; our Atte yrney General, J 
Howard McGrath; FBI Director J. E 
Hoover; our Secretary of Defense, G 
George C. Marshall; our Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson; our Director 
2nce, Cen. Walter Bedell Smit 
Dwight Eisenhower; } 
»p Bernard Sheil, of the Archdi 
icago; Philip M ey e the CIO 
1 Green, of the A. F ult 


Reuther, of the UAW; Davic 


Intellige 


Gen. 





¢ 
1 Du I 
Potofsky. 


of the ILGWU; and Jacob f 
the ACWU. I have no doubt that tim 


will prove us right. 
™n opposing the bill in the House of 
Representatives on September 20, I said 
I bow to no man in or out of this Coner 
in a desire to preserve this country and 


good, true—yes, divine principles of dem 
racy. Time is too brief to call again to you 
attention the arguments that were rais 
against the Mundt-Nixon bill 2 years a 
and then against the present bill a short tim 
») when we considered it. They are still 


valid against this bill. 


I enumerated some of the dangerous 
parts of the bill. They were referred to 
at length by President Truman when he 
vetoed the bill. The bill is designed to 
catch votes and he adlines but not spi 

As I told the 


Congress, the alien and 
sedition laws of 798° were directed 
gainst subversives too. The reported 


cases, however, show that the only ones 
convicted and jailed under them were 
Republicans who opposed legislation 
espoused by the Federalists—the then 
majority party. I do not want my party 
prosecuting Republicans or even Dixie- 
crats, nor do I ever want to find Demo- 
crats in a position to be prosecuted by 
them—because of political or religious 
beliefs. Under this very bad law I can 
be prosecuted for urging its amendment 
or repeal. 

I have and always will be in the vel 
front of every fight against totalitaria 
ism under every guise and every name e 
Just as vigorously will I fight for our 
American principles of democracy. 

ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 

During my campaign of 1948, I said: 

Stop discrimination against Catholic, 


Protestant and Jewish displaced persons. We 
want no Nazis here. 











m happy to report to my constitu- 
it Corgress finally passed a more 
\P bill, minus most of the dis- 
the old DP Act. 


l, 
tory clauses ol 
f 


spall ND’e aliciht veiiiaie ai 
umber of DP’s € ible to enter the 
i States has been substantially in- 
certain preferences were tab- 


orphans and children, while 
+ 


ibility date has been moved for- 
veral years making many thou- 
o! DP’s eli le for aaqm on 
2 long years of struggle, our efforts 
matter finally were successful 
me add, that on March 15, 1950, I 


country for adoption by Americar 


the DP’s in the camps. I urged tha 
cient funds be made available to tl 
nization to help it find homes fo 

iining DP’s and thus finally re- 


ve the DP question 





ISRAEL 


es 


uring my campaign in 1948, 


A free democratic homeland is the hope 
e Jewish people. It must not be bar- 
ay by imperialistic power intent 
n private gain Extend de jure rec- 
Lift the arms em} Gr the 
Stop aggression 
I 


he picture has vastly changed during 
2 years. Israel is today recognized 
nearly all the nations of the world, it 
member of the United Nations, the 

r on its frontiers has been stopped, the 
United States ranted it a $100,- 
000,000 loan and has removed the arm 


} LS 
I 


when the Arab 


intries were arming at a furious pace 
1 threatening Israel with a “second 
und,” many of us in Congr de- 
m ed that this country take steps to 


vent a renewal of bloodshed and to 
1inst British arms shipments 
the Arabs I was amon 
rn of “dire c 1en 
! t ce in the Near East is ended. 
Beginning in February of this year and 
ding months, I spoke on the mat- 

he House, I contacted pe! 
high officials in our Government, 
with conegré yn le 


he first to 


\? , nie + 
nsequence unless the 


sone 


1 delegations 
Acheson, I ex- 

erted tort in my power to gain 
active American support to secure the 
existence of the Jewish state. Finally, 
r 25 hree-power declaration 


I 
was issued whereby the armament race 


» Secretary of State 


every e 


iy 








\ ed and the nations of the Near 
East were warned against aggressive 
I also spoke out against the interna- 


tionalization of Jerusalem, for peace be- 
Israel and the Arab states, for 
economic assistance to Israel to help it 
stabilize its economy and integrate the 
hundreds of thousands of new immi- 
entering the country. In April, 
when Israel celebrated the second an- 
niversary of its independence, I organ- 
ized a “Salute to Israel” on the floor of 
the House and more than 40 Congress- 
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men participated with addresses 
Statements of greetin to the 
State and its leader At the 


of the American Zionist Co 


and 
Jewish 
request 
which 


neil 
ALAULL 
th 





includes all Zionist grou in e United 
States, I place ec ESSIOD 
REcorRD a review prepared by the Council 
of the a mplishments of Israel in the 
first 2 years as an independent ite 


I was privile 1 to accompany to the 
White House, Mr. Benjamin G. Browdy, 
president of the Zionist O1 ization of 
America, on t1 j 
participate in conf n with Presi- 


dent Truman co! ning I l, its po- 


among the most im} it one that 
came before the Eigh first Congress 
There were othe me of |] 
tance from the international standpoint 
but all of great nificance to la seg- 





ments of our populat In each such 
instance I took a nd fearlessly and 
worked assiduously to enact those ideas 


which I considered constructive and to 
oppose thos hich I « idered d 


mental Let n im ist a few 
of these 

I introduced a bill toa t cooperative 
and other nonprofit 01 zations in the 
construction of housing for families of 


moderate incom 
I urged loans to needy students to en- 
able them to continue their education 


over a period of 4 yea! the rate of 
$1,000 per yea 
Time and again I b1 to the atten- 


tion of Cong the } ht of oppi d 


minorities all ¢ t ' ld, includir 
that of the J in R t t t- 


th } t emi- 
grate to I l 1 minat 1 
of Je ( te there 

On ( . ed the 


revival of ant nin‘¢ many and 
the cd f 
and our failu n f he rmans, 
On M 23, 1950, I int: iced a resolu- 
tion To! I nent of a 
bipart nm <¢ ) l li ive 
American p in Germany 


Nations to out m murder of whole 
peoples as pl y I N and a 
threatened to | j the Com- 
munists 

I protested inst the 1 ed and 
phony } y in 
Hungar’ d rdinal Stepinac in 
Yugoslavia I repeatedly urged our 
State Depart nt to remonstrate with 
these vernme!l against their incar- 
ceration 

I introduced ill to issue a special 
postage stamp 1onor the memory of 
Col. David (Mickey) Marcus, the Brook 
lyn hero who died in the fight for Israel's 
independence 

I introduced a bill to amend the Tariff 
Act by stabilizing import duties in order 
to encourage trade relations with foreign 
countries. 

I supported and voted for the various 
reorganization plans submitted by Pres- 


Afi, ‘ 
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Defense Against Communism 
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endanger our institutions or our form of 
government. 

Thi the purpose of the McCarran 
bill. But laudable as is the objective 


of the bill, it fails utterly in its intention 
and defeats the very purpose for which 
{ ( vn 
T} is th neral consensus of prac- 
t lly every metropolitian newspaper in 
he N on 
The following editorial from the St 
Lo Post-Dispatch is typical: 
CALLING FOR A VETO 
With the so-called antisubversive bill be- 
President Truman has a magnifi- 
inity to tell the Nation what the 
€ he mmunist threat to security 
It is time for calm analysis in 
! la of fear 
I n t threat of Soviet imperial- 
i pparent enough. Internally, how- 
eve e is not and never has been direct 
the few American Communists 
1 party It would be absurd to 
I i t even a measurable political 
int domestic peril today is the 
ity of espionage, sabotage, and actual 
ersive conspiracy These are illegal and 
ct And it is such overt acts, and not 
é ropaganda r ideas of communism, 
wh re menacil Yet the bill before the 
deals less with the real threat of 
ction than with the imaginary threat 
; which have absolutely no appeal to 
e Ameri Because of this the 


an pec ple 
erous, of doubtful c 
i] ely unworkable. 


1. The bill is dangerous because of loose 


nstitutional- 


definiti ind wide grents of discretionary 

powe I example, the Attorney General 

would be permitted to cite “Communist ac- 

tion” groups for registration and special re- 

trictions, upon only the vaguest legal in- 
ctior 


Hence it is possible that organizations or 
in the least subversive might 
venalized or stigmatized. Senator Douc- 


not 
not 


LAS { ted that a party in power could use 
bill t mear dissidents and enforce con- 
.s bill represents novel and doubtful 
concepts of fundamental law. In time of 


war or 
i 


insurrection, the Attorney General 
interm persons on “reasonable ground” 

might commit espionage. Senator 
I ¥ stated that power to 
1 man for his capacity to commit a 


couk 


this grants 


I ( l 1 does not provide 

nt in anticipation of a crime 
section would punish conspiracy 
n any act which would “substan- 
contribute” to the establishment of a 
ian dictatorship. Under this vague 
y might not a speech be a con- 
toward such an act? The Consti- 
ees any American the right to 
ri 1 extreme changes in govern- 


virtually unworkable because 
and because it attempts the 
e The definitions of Communist 
1 invitations to lengthy court 
nator DouGLas concluded that 


be 6 to 12 years before any unregis- 


( ene 


rou are < 


n,. ands 


‘ Communist could be imprisoned. 
from this, the bill is based on the 
ion that subversive elements would 
rily step forth and declare them- 

elve some Communists might do this, 

rely as a front, but no spies or saboteurs 
iid do so. Attorney General McGrath be- 
the n ure would drive the most 
dangerous enemies underground and make 
the FBI's task more difficult 


What was needed, and what Mr. Truman 
requested, was a measure strengthening laws 
dealing with espionage and such overt acts. 
A few sections of the bill would do this and 


are thoroughly desirable. 


eal 


ee 
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But what the White House finally got was 
a shotgun wedding of five separate bills, con- 
ceived in haste and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that Congress had to do something 
about communism—and do it, apparently, 
before the November election. 

Mr. Truman had already said he would 
veto one of these five bills. Four had been 
criticized in Congress as threats to personal 
freedom, before their sponsors reconsidered 
and accepted all of them. The result is the 
most extreme legislation since the abhorrent 
Sedition Act a century and a half ago. 

Congress has the votes to override a veto, 
and a veto will require courage. President 
Truman has courage. He also has logic and 
law on his side. With a veto, he will have 
@n opportunity to tell the citizens that this 
bill is no way to fight communism. It is a 
way to damage their liberties. 


Similar views are expressed in an edi- 
torial from the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune: 

FIGHTING SUBVERSIVES 

The ideal antisubversive law would be 
easily enforceable. It would scrupulously 
safeguard the political and personal liberties 
of our citizens, It would provide every possi- 
ble protection to the good names of the in- 
nocent It would strike hard and directly 
at those who might threaten our national 
security in time of crisis as spies and sabo- 
teurs, while still permitting to the great body 
of our citizens a maximum of freedom of 
speech, thought, and action. 

Such a law will probably never be enacted. 
But might have expected something 
closer to this difficult ideal than the catch-all 
McCarran bill which the Senate passed and 
sent to the President Wednesday. 

This bill is a disorderly accumulation of 
many antisubversive formulas. There are 
parts of it which will unquestionably assist 
the Government in its war on subversion over 
a period of time. But other parts can be en- 
forced only with the utmost difficulty, and 
the bill resorts to such a broad, blunderbuss 
technique that there will be constant likeli- 
hood of hitting individuals, and puncturing 


one 


freedoms, which should be safely out of 
range. 
The Communist registration sections of 


the bill offer a conspicuous example of good 
intentions which may go badly awry when 
the flinty realities of enforcement are faced. 
These sections require the registration of all 
Communists and Communist-front organiza- 
tions, as well as their officers and financial 
dealings. Communist organizations are sup- 
posed to register their individual members, 
too, but individuals are liable for self-regis- 
tration if their organization fails to sign up 
for them. Penalties for nonregistration run 
up to a maximum fine of $10,000 and 5 years 
in prison. 

As one Government official remarked, “This 
will work fine if the Communists cooperate.” 
But if they don’t—and their record on non- 
cooperation with the Government is superbly 
consistent—the stage will be set for a long 
period of litigation. The machinery for en- 
forcing registration set up by the McCarran 
bill could be stalled almost interminably by 
Communist delaying tactics, while the Com- 
munists themselves dug more deeply under- 
ground. 


Likewise in an editorial carried by the 
Washington Post: 
STAMPEDE 


Panic and politics—and an irresponsible 
desire to go home—led the House of Repre- 
sentatives into a stampede late yesterday 
that overrode not only a presidential veto 
but a fundamental principle of American 
life. The President’s message on the Mc- 
Carran bill deserved more conscientious con- 
sideration. The exceptional importance he 
attached to it was attested by his unprece- 
dented action in sending to each Member of 
Congress a letter which urged that the issue 





Spwienton-~20 











be given sober and searching reflection. T 
was an appeal which, coming from the Pr¢ 


dent of the United States, no Member 
Congress could decently ignore. It dé 
the most serious thought. It should 


taken debate on the measure out of th 

of politics into which it was plunged duri 
its earlier consideration. It imposed u; 
the Members of Congress a solemn ob! 
tion to review the issue, not as Repu)li 
or Democrats, but as Americans respinsi 
for the safeguarding of the Nation and 
the Nation’s distinctive and historic valu 

The President’s message presented, in 
judgment, a carefully reasoned and 
pelling analysis of the McCarran bill 
demonstrated that, on strictly pragm 
grounds, the measure would injure the 
tional security which its sponsors 
sought to protect. Every agency of the G 
ernment entrusted with the responsibilit 
of safeguarding the country has inform 
the President that the bill would serio 
impair its operations 

The President showed in detail 
registration provisions of the bill would 
practice be wholly ineffective and would pr 
duce no information about Communi 
not already available to the FBI. He show 

hat so far as Communists are concerne 
the bill imposes no penalties not alread 
enforced and that it creates a grave dang: 
that these penalties will be applied 
legitimate activities by persons who are 1 
citizens. He showed that the attempt 
enforce the bill will entail a dissipation 
of energies needed for more effective in- 
ternal security precautions. 

The McCarran bill has made a tremeud 
appeal to patriotic Americans because it 
anti-Communist in intent and appearance 
But it will do no injury to the Communists 
It will, as the President observed, “help th 
Communists in their efforts to create dis- 
sension and confusion within our borders.” 
Mr. Truman offered an illuminating analog 
to show the ineptness of the bill. “The idea 
of requiring Communist organizations to 
civulge information about themselves is 
simple and attractive one,” he observed 
“But it is about as practical as requiring 
thieves to register with the sheriff.” 

Most of the message was devoted to dem- 
onstrating the disparities between the pur- 


that 





poses and the effects of the bill. We are 
glad, however, that the President chose to 
lay before Congress the consideration of 


essential principle which justified his rejec- 
tion of the measure. He presented as sim- 
ply as it could be presented the basic Amer- 
ican idea with which the McCarran bill is 
in irreconcilable conflict: 

“There is no more fundamental axiom of 
American freedom than the familiar state- 
ment: In a free country, we punish men for 
the crimes they commit, but never for the 
opinions they have. And the reason this is 
so fundamental to freedom is not, as many 
suppose, that it protects the few unorthodox 
from suppression by the majority. To per- 
mit freedom of expression is primarily for 
the benefit of the majority, because it pro- 
tects criticism, and criticism leads to 
progress.” 

It is this idea which the House overrode 
when it voted in such haste last night to 
reject the President's message. 


One of the difficulties which prevented 
the adoption of a more effective plan of 
combating communistic subversion in 
the recently enacted bill was the neces- 
sity of harmonizing half a dozen differ- 
ent bills and reconciling the views of 
numerous able and patriotic Members of 
the House and Senate who collaborated 
in the drafting of the bill in the closing 
days of the session. Time was short and 
adjournment was pressing and as a re- 
sult, the bill when finally reported out 
by the conference committee was a 
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f Defe ! led over by such men 
General Bradley, Admiral Sherman, 
ral Vandenberg, by the Central 

} Agency which is in better 

t 1 the el ct of such 

1 any < r Government 

the D tment of De- 

direction of Gen- 

f the abl and best- 

tod All these 

pol unanimously 

Dill nd urge it reiection. 
Incredible as it 

ami! itl 1 of the bill 

T I n ol ev‘* “"s \ t l 

in the country, the 

tion of our A-bomb 

1 factories, our navy 

i every war production center 
enemy would endeavor to put 

of comm yn, either by saboteurs 
by irprise attacks from the air. 


my committee v 


isited Oak Ridge, 


he last war, we came and went 

et plane in the night and the 
of our own families did not 
here we had gone. During the 
nd since the war, spies have con- 


ucht to locate and map these 


nstallation And now a bill passes the 
Cc ress which provides for the publi- 
cation of location of every such pant in 
America. Do you wonder that the Pres- 


ident vetoed the bill and that Members, 
devoted to the suppression of commu- 
nism, could not vote for it? 

bill also provides for the admis- 
and naturalization of aliens and 
f 1als years before they would 
be ible for naturalization under our 
present laws. Under existing laws ap- 
| 
( 
( 


re »natic 
Va ‘ AA AACA UAL 


‘ants must wait 10 years before be- 
eligible for citizenship but un- 
bill, subversive aliens become 
eligible for naturalization as soon as they 


withdraw from organizations required 
to re¢ er under the law—which might 
be tl next day. 


The bill would seriously handicap the 
FBI in its control of subversives. Not 
only would it overburden the Bureau with 
impossible demands upon its time and 
resources in the attempted discharge of 
hopeless duties imposed by the lew, but 
it would require the disclosure of infor- 
mation, and sources of information, of 
the most vital character. An important 
official of the FBI told members of the 
committee the enactment of the law 
would set the FBI back a decade in its 
work. And FBI, of course, is the indis- 
pensible factor in the control of com- 
munism in the United States. 

One of the most serious effects of the 
bill would be its interference with the 
Federal loyalty program. Under this 
program we have apprehended and dis- 
missed great numbers of disloyal em- 
ployees, but under this law, for example, 
the Attorney General could be enjoined, 
and his designation of subversive organ- 
izations held in suspense, approximately 
2 years or more. 

Incidentally another weird effect of 
the bill would be the demand for self- 
incrimination on the part of Commu- 
nists required to register, who would 
thereby be required to acknowledge vio- 
lation of the Smith Act specifically pe- 
nalizing participation in efforts to over- 
throw the Government by force, or mem- 
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bership in organizations advocating such 
doctrine. 

Many other deficiencies in the law 
could be cited but the fatal defect in the 
law is the opportunities it affords for 
interminable delay in the administration 
of the law. 

As one advocate of the measure rather 
quaintly suggested: “‘Registration under 
the law requires cooperation on the part 
of the Communists.” And, as the Presi- 
dent pungently observed, “It is about as 
practical as requiring thieves to regis- 
ter with the iff.” 

They would, of course, refuse to regis- 
ter. As a matter of fact the press re- 
ports that Roy M. Wood, chairman of the 
Con Party of the District of 
Columbia, said that neither the party 
or its members would register under the 
law. “The Communict Party of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will not register under 
the fascistic law,” he said. 

Conservative lawyers estimate—and 
no advocate of the bill denies—that from 
2 to 4 years must elapse before the 
Supreme Court can pass on even the first 
case. In the meantime defendants en- 
joy full liberty, and wide publicity, and 

1 


h 
sill 


minnie? 
nunist 


will be free to carry out any assignment 
by 


alien or local Communist leaders 
he peace, property, and security 
of the Nation. Even the minimum of 2 
years, would be ample time in which to 
put into effect any such campaign of es- 
pionage, sabotage, death, and destruc- 
tion, the McCarran law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Even simpler tactics could stall the law 
and submerge the FBI hopelessly in its 
futile to administer the law. 
Under the routine, subversive organiza- 
tions are notified to submit the roster 
of their members. When submitted the 
FBI sends out a form letter to everyone 
on the list. If anyone so named denies 
membership in the organization, the FBI 
automatically makes an exhaustive in- 
vestigation to determine the facts. Any 
subversive organization, directed to sub- 
mit its roster, could file all the names in 
the telephone books of the city and bog 
down the FBI beyond hope of extrica- 
tion. 

And, of course, other recourses would 
be open to the defendant. Change of 
name, dissolution and reorganization, 
and other alternatives would all be avail- 
able to the subversives in the 2-year legal 
hide-and-seek period allotted them 
under the law. 

And experience demonstrates that the 
most dangerous and insidious male- 
factors are far too clever to affiliate as 
members of the Communist Party and 
could not be registered under any in- 
terpretation of the law. 

The law is utterly ineffective and, as 
the President has indicated, would ob- 
struct rather than contribute to the de- 
fense of the Nation in the apprehension 
of subversives and the control of com- 
munism. 

In the hurry and confusion which al- 
ways attends the last days of a long ses- 
sion there was little time for study of the 
report hastily reported out of conference, 
and the Members, relying on mass action 

on the bill, voted conventionally or in 
the expectation that the bill would be 
revised when the House returns, 


‘ sin 
Cp 4 aan 


inane 
efforts 









The Christian Science Monitor ~; 
plains: 


Political expediency reached perhaps 
highest point in current congressional ! 
tory when Congressmen overrode the P: 
dent’s veto of the so-called anti-Comm 
bill and promptly adjourned until after « 
tion day. 

There may have been a dozen in the Se: 
and a score or so in the House who si 
believed that they were curbing commu 
by this particular means when they v 
the omnibus bill. But these few b 
were a small minority of those who y 
favor of the bill. 

Most of those who passed it did s 
grave doubts that it actually would red 
communism, with an uncomfortable su 
cion that on the contrary it probably \ 
be a publicity asset to communism if it 
were enforced strictly, and with a com! 
ing assumption that it probably never will 
enforced strenuously, 

In short, the vote reflected not the c 
ered opinion of Congress on how best to <¢ 
communism but only the considered opin 
of most Congressmen on how best to keep 
of trouble on election day. The bill is kn 
in headlines as the anti-Communist bill. 

Whether it is an effective anti-Communi 
bill is beside the point politically. The p 
tician figures he can lose no votes by bei: 
for something labeled “anti-Communist 
but might well be hurt if he had played th 
one the other way. The great majority d 
cided to play it politically safe. 

That the bill actually will curb commu- 
nism is extremely doubtful. The most re- 
sponsible and authoritative opinion possib] 
on this matter is certainly that of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, which has \ 
impeccably anti-Communist record, which i 
the agency of Government most famili 
with communism in the United States, ar 
which must attempt to enforce the bill. The 
FBI did not want it. The FBI thinks that 
its operations against domestic communism 
will become more difficult under the new bil 
than they were before. 

Usually the men of Congress pay respect- 
ful attention to the views of the FBI. But 
this was a case where the legislators d 
feel they could act on the merits of the case. 

Thus, there is on the statute books a law 
which the President says will help commu- 
nism, which the FBI thinks will make it 
harder to watch and catch Communists, and 
which most legislators, irrespective of party, 
think is unworkable. 

Incidentally, Congress was in too much of 
a hurry to get to the hustings to bother to 
vote any money for enforcement of the new 
law. Hence not much is likely to be done 
about it until and unless this omission is 
repaired. 


The Washington Star corroborates in 
the same vein: 


It is just as well that the current congres- 
sional campaign can be concluded in less 
than 6 weeks. In one respect at least it is 
not a very edifying spectacle. Too many of 
the candidates are seeking reelection on a 
claim that does them no credit. The claim 
is that on the issue of communism they can 
be just as hysterical, or more so, than their 
opponents. Democrats, as well as Republi- 
cans, that is the appeal they are making to 
the voters. They are holding up the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to prove that they voted 
for the Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon-McCarran- 
Wood bill, despite a 5,500-word Presidential 
veto begging them not to saddle the Govern- 
ment with legislation so unworkable and 
potentially dangerous. 

But the whole atmosphere surrounding 
the enactment of this 1950 version of an 
alien and sedition law was one of political 
panic. The people's leaders were running 
from the people, in the mistaken belief that 
the people had become an unruly, unreason- 











b and that the only way to app 
b was to prove that you were just as 
or even more scared, than the 
That 
number of the Senators and Repre- 
ves In private c 
ted their grave 
egislation, but said they didn’t dare 
e it, that to do so would mean defeat 


seemed to be the case with 


nversation many 


misgivings concerning 


e poll 
t's how it was with some of our states- 
They simply closed their ear 
nd ran. It does not excuse their votes, 
1ey voted in defiance of their own convic- 
And many admit that they did 
Living, as our democratic system does, by 
cs, it is unfortunate that politics so 
itly brings out the worst in us Never 
it been more unfortunate than in the 
ent instance 


Here we have a Con 











el 


ress whose Members 
nuinely and wholeheartedly loathe com- 
junism, voting to put themselves in the 
and the Communists in the right 
ssibly, in a saner and more courageous 
d following the election they will find 
of undoing some of the damage they 
ve done. On the other hand, the campaig 
k the sort that it is, they may commit 
themselves so deeply to their folly that it wil 
impossible for them to take corrective 
on 
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As suggested by the press of the coun- 
tr’ in a number of editorials, the remedy 
is a restudy and a redrafting of the bill 
when the House returns in November. 

Among those submitting this sugges- 
tion, the Baltimore Sun says: 
NEVERTHELESS, THIS NEW ANTI-RED STATUTE 

Witt Have To Be REVAMPED 

The Congress has now passed the new anti- 

Communist law over the President’s veto. 
But there are significant details in the ballot 
that should not be overlooked. The House 
cted by less than the three hundred-odd 
ifirmative votes by which it normally ex- 
itself on anti-Communist issues. 
Some of the best (and, it must be conceded, 
some of the worst) men in the Senate put 
up a filibuster that was exhaustive in the 
precise physical sense 

These are signs that the President’s long 
and eloquently argued veto message had 
some, if not a conclusive effect. For Mr. Tru- 
man really outdid himself in this message. 
Wise in the legislative process himself, he 
unerringly laid his stress on the bill’s greatest 
weaknesses—its pot-pourri, grab-bag, catch- 
all character, and the fact that its multi- 
farious provisions duplicate in a less effective 
way many sound measures already on the 
books. And the leading one of these meas- 
ures, of course, the Smith Act, has yet to be 
tested for constitutionality. Yet if the Smith 
Act is upheld the need for the new law will 
be lessened; while if the Smith Act is re- 
jected, whole sections of the new law will 
fall by analogy. 

The President was particularly telling 
against that provision of the law that would 
require a published listing of defense fac- 
tories. Months of work by enemy spies 
would be saved by this provision, he insisted. 
He was again strong in his denunciation of 
the exclusionary immigration provisions of 
the law here is no point in making access 
to America unduly free to those who would 
subvert it; but the President made a good 
case for his point that the present law goes 
much too far. 

On one phase of the measure that has 
especially troubled libertarians, Mr. ‘:ruman 
was unexpectedly mild—and quite confus- 
ing. This is the internment camp provision, 
which, surprisingly, was sponsored by some 
of the Senate liberals. No doubt Mr. Tru- 
man did not wish to offend them. But when 
he criticized these provisions largely because 
they did not authorize suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus, the President confused 
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It is, indeed, the election year aspects of 


the matter that will strike citizens hardest. 
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The President’s own Senate leader, Mr 
Lucas, probably summarized the prevailing 
legislative motivation when he stated: “The 
American people are anxious to have an antl- 
Communist bill placed on the State books.” 
Just any bill, apparently, the Senator thinks. 

But he is wron The people want a bil 
that will work—and work only against sub- 


version without pulling innocent libertarians 
into the line of fire The Congress could en- 
act such a bill by amending the present 
measure in the relative calm and quiet of 
the postelection sessio1 And possibly, by 
that time, it would have the guidance of a 
Supreme Court decision under the Smith 
Act, authoritatively restating the constitu- 
tional principles which must be held to in 
the general anti-Communist fleld. 





The Washington News also suggests 
that the bill be taken up for revision 
when Congress reassembles again: 

THE V! 

Only time can tell whether Congress has 
made the “terrible mistake” which Presi- 
dent Truman believes it made by passing 
the so-called Communist control bill over 
his veto 


TO MESSAGE 


But certainly Congress did not give the 
veto message the careful consideration which 
it deserved, and for which Mr. Truman had 
sent a personal plea to each Member 

It was an exceedingly impressive message. 
Its tone was temperate Its statement of 
the principle that this free country should 
punish men for crimes they commit, but 
never for opinions they have, was eloquent. 
Its explanation of the reasons why the Pres- 
ident felt compelled to disapprove the bill, 
after huge majorities of both parties in both 














branches of Congress had voted for it, was 
painstaking and persuasive 

Yet, the adjournment-headed House could 
hardly wait for its reading clerk to drone 
through the message before starting its roll- 
call vote to override the veto. 

And, though the Senate went into a long 
night session, the was little more evidence 
there of open-minded willingness to discuss 


uments on their merits 
be mistaken in his opin- 
l also held 


the President’s ar 

Mr. Truman may} 
ion—an opinion which, he said, is 
by the Departments of Justice, Defense, and 
State and the Central Intelligence Agency— 
that the law which now goes on the statute 
00ks will help, not hurt, the Communists. 

The dangers which he sees in this legisla- 
tion—dangers to national security, to Amer- 
ica’s relations with other friendly nations, to 
the rights of all citizens—may be less than 
he believes, or may be nonexistent. 
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Situation as it exists at that time 


Mr. Speaker, accordingly, 
the widely expressed dissatisfaction with 
the bill, the impracticability of its ad- 
ministration in its present form, and in 
conformity with the universal demand 
for an effective defense against commu- 
nistic and other subversive organiza- 
tions threatening the peace and secu- 
rity of the Nation, I am introducing the 
accompanying bill and it is here sub- 
mitted for study and discussion during 
the recess of Congress 
A bill to protect the security of the United 


States, and for other purposes 


in view of 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Domestic Security Act of 1950 

Sec. 2. Section 793 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is hereby amended to read as 
follows 


“2 709 


793. Gathering, transmitting, or 1 
fense informati 

“(a) (1) Whoever, for the purpose of ob- 
taining information respecting the national 
defense with intent or reason to believe that 
the information is to be used to the injury 
of the United States, or to the advantage of 
any foreign nation, goes upon, enters, filis 

over, or otherwise obtains information con- 
cerning any vessel, aircraft, work of defense, 
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of j 1917, as amended (39 
890; 57 Stat. 553; 8 U. S. C. 156), is here 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 20. (a) That the deportation 
aliens provided for in this act and all ¢ 
immigration laws of the United States sha 
be ted by the Attorney General to tl 
country specified by the alien, if it is willi 
to a pt him into its territory; otherwiss 
such deportation shall be directed by the 
Attorney General within his discretion 
without priority of preference because 
their order as herein set forth, either to the 
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“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
6 of this act, the Attorney General, in his 
discretion and having due regard for the na- 
tional security and the public interest, may 
withdraw from public inspection any regis- 
tration statement filed by a person who is an 
agent of a foreign principal by virtue of this 
(b) Add the following 
mediately after section 8 (d): 
“(e) Failure to file any such registration 

ment or supplements thereto as re- 
quired by either section 2 (a) or section 2 
(b) shall be considered a continuing offense 
for as long as such failure exists, notwith- 
iding any statute of limitation or other 
tute to the contrary.” 
Sec. 5. (a) The analysis of chapter 67 of 
title 18, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 1381 of such title, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the 
lowing new item: 


subsection im- 
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transportation lines by which such 
respectively came, or, if that is not 
ticable, at the expense of the appropria- 
for the enforcement of this act 





If de- 
tion proceedings are instituted later 
5 years after the entry of the alien, 


the deportation is made by reason of 

es arising subsequent to entry, the cost 
shall be payable from the appropria- 

for the enforcement of this act. A 
ilure or refusal on the part of the masters, 
ents, owners, or cons 
ly with the order of the Attorney Gen- 
il take on board, guard safely, and trans- 
rt to the destination specified any alien 
rdered to be deported under the provisions 
f this act shall be punished by the imposi- 
1 of the penalties prescribed in section 18 

f this act: Provided, That when in the opin- 
of the Attorney General the mental or 
physical condition of such alien is such as to 
equire personal care and attendance, the 
id Attorney General shall when necessary 
employ a suitable: person for that purpose, 
) shall accompany such Alien to his or 
her final destination, and the expense inci- 
nt to such service shall be defrayed in the 


signees of vessels to 
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ame manner as the expense of deporting the 

ccompanied alien is defrayed. Pending final 
determjnation of the deportability of any 
alien taken into custody under warrant of 
the Attorney General, such alien may, in the 
discretion of the Attorney General (1) be 
continued in custody; or (2) be released un- 
der bond in the amount of not less than 
$500, with security approved by the Attorney 
General; or (3) be released on conditional 
parole. It shall be among the conditions of 
any such bond, or of the terms of release on 
parole, that the alien shall be produced, or 
will produce himself, when required to do 
so for the purpose of defending himself 
against the charge or charges under which 
he was taken into custody and any other 
charges which subsequently are lodged 
against him, and for deportation if an order 
for his deportation has been made. When 
such an order of deportation has been made 
against any alien, the Attorney General shall 
have a period of 6 months from the date of 
such order within which to effect the alien’s 
departure from the United States, 
which period, at the Attorney General's dis- 
cretion, the alien may be detained, released 
on conditional parole, or upon bond in an 
amount and specifying such conditions for 
surrender of the alien to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service as may be de- 
termined by the Attorney General. If de- 
portation has not been practicable, advisable, 
or possible, or departure of the alien from 
the United States has not been effected 
within 6 months from the date of the order 
of deportation, the alien shall become subject 
to further supervision as is authorized here- 
inafter in this section. 
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torney General if the alien's deportation can 
be immediately effected at any time durin 


the term of his imprisonmen 
“(d) If any alien subject to supervi 
under subsection (b) of this section is able 





to depart from the United States, except 
that he is financially unable to pay his pas- 
sage, the expense of such passage to the 
country to which he is destined may be paid 
from the appropriation for the enforcement 
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Sec. 7. (a) The President may, d re- 
bellion or invasion, suspend the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus, as he may deem 


necessary in the interest 
and is hereby authorized, acting through the 
Attorney General, to apprehend and detain 
each person as to whom there is reasonable 
ground to believe will engage in, or will con- 
spire with others to engage in, acts of esplo- 
nage, sabotage, or other activity inimical to 
the public safety. 

(b) Any person detained hereunder shall 
be released from such emergency detention 
upon— 

(1) the termination of such emergency by 
proclamation of the President or by concur- 
rent resolution of the Cons 

(2) an order of release issued by the Attor- 
ney General 

(c) The President is authorized to pre- 
scribe such regulations as he deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

(d) Whenever there shall be in 
an emergency within the me 
section, the Attorney General shall transmit 
bimonthly to the President and to the Con- 
gress a report of all action taken pursuant 
to the powers granted in this section 

Sec. 8. (a) Chapter 73 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting, imme- 
diately following section 1506 of such chapter, 
a new section, t be designated as section 
1507, and to read as follows: 


“1507. Picketing, parading, or 


with administration of 
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pedes the administration of justice, or at- 
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or court officer, in the discharge of hi 
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Sec. 12. The Internal Security Act of 1950, 
Public Law 831 (8lst Cong.), is hereby 


repealed 


Mr. Speaker, summarizing briefly 

First. The bill eliminates impractica- 
ble provisions of Public Law 831 such as 
the requirement of publication of list of 
defense production facilities which 
would supply vital defense information 
directly to foreign governments 

Second. It eliminates unworkable and 
unconstitutional features of Public Law 
831 as, for example, the registration 
provision. 

Third. It is so drawn as to make its 
provisions clear, concise, and unequivo- 
cable, and readily administered 

Fourth. It provides a workable deten- 
tion provision which can be invoked 
when needed and permits suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus in accordance 
with the terms of the Constitution as 
opposed to the cumbersome, impracti 
provisions of Public Law 831 which fails 
to authorize suspension of the writ 


Fifth. It gives the President power to 
designate areas where security regula- 
tions may be enforced in tim f war or 
emergency as requested by the I lent; 
authority was not included in Pu 
Law 831. 

Sixth. It protects the Fed | Bureau 
of Investi n from ty of 
disclosing confidential ir of data 
as would be required in the admuinistra- 
tion of Public Law 831 

Seventh. It interdict i rferen 
with the currer ! i effec- 
tive loyal | } ! Public Law 
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r antial securit installations—no matter 
h cret up to now 
As the President said, this hands vital 
in 1ation to the Communists and to the 


agents of any possible enemy—and “on a 


silver platter.”” Many an officer in the armed 
services has been severely punished for a 
breach of security inconsequential compared 


with this one ordered by Congress. 

What we have seen is a gross miscarriage 
representative government. 

Six weeks before the congressional elec- 
tions—6 weeks before an application of the 


principle of self-government, our law- 
makers collapse under pressure of hysteria, 
fear, and partisan politics. 

The depressed peopies of Asia and Burope 
look hopefully to America to demonstrate the 
purpose and scope and strength of the demo- 
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that is 
mean, 


Instead, we stage an exhibition 
thoughtless, frightened, partisan, 
vindictive, shameful. 

It is enough to make Jefferson and Madi- 
son and Lincoln rise from their graves to 
join President Truman in his magnificent 
appeal for a return to sanity. 


Mr. Speaker, the accompanying bill is, 
tentative. It is submitted as 
1 basis of consideration when Congress 
‘eturns in November. However, it has 
»een carefully studied and has been pre- 
in collaboration with authorities 
* with the subject and with legis- 
ative procedure. 

It is to be hoped it will have the at- 
tention of all interested in the effective 
defense of the Nation in this decisive 
hour 
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Daily Worker Attacks Crusade for 
Freedom 


“TENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHU rts 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. FESELTON. Mr. Speaker, pre- 
cenit issues of the Daily Worker with ref- 
erence to the Communist-inspired Stock- 
holm peace petition. There have been 
three such articles up to September 20 
which 7 want to call to my colleagues’ at- 
tention. The first appeared in the issue 
of September 3 under the headline, “Two 
million in United States sign A-ban: 
DuBois hits ‘foreign agent’ slur.” The 
article is as follows: 

America’s signeture of the world peace ap- 
peal passed the 2,000,000 mark last week as 
the administration pressured the Peace In- 
formation Center to register under the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Agents Act—an action 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, the peace group head, 
branded as “fantastic absurdity.” 

The Peace Information Center—formed last 
April—has been supplying Americans with 
materials and facts of various groups working 
to prevent a third world war and atomic ca- 
tastrophe. In addition to the world peace 
appeal to ban the A-bomb, it has supplied 
similar material from the International Red 
Cross, the World Council of Churches, and 
others 

Dr. DuBois declared such attacks have but 
one purpose: “To intimidate those working 
for peace, whether in support of the World 
Peace Appeal, the International Red Cross 
statement calling for banning atomic weap- 
ons, or the teachings of the Prince of Peace 
Himseif.”’ 

Dr. DuBois made his statement via trans- 
Atlantic phone from Paris where he has been 
traveling. “I can state categorically,” he de- 
clared, “that there is no basis, in fancy or in 
fact, for the charge that the Peace Informa- 
tion Center is a representative in any way of 
& ‘foreign principal.’ ” 

The Negro leader—a world-famous anthro- 
pologist and historian—emphasized that the 
peace group he heads is an entirely American 
organization whose sole objective is to secure 
peace and to prevent a third world war. 

He said the fantastic absurdity of the 
Justice Department’s demand is demon- 
strated in the failure of the Department 
even to indicate on whose behalf we are sup- 
posed to be acting. 














Dr. DuBois declared the Department 
Justice action will not erase the 2,00 
signatures already secured for the w 
peace appeal. 

“I am sure,” he said, “that these 2,00 
signers and countless millions of Ameri 
who hate war will defend the right to sp 
and work for peace.”’ 

The work of this peace group has been su 
ported by many thousands of Americans 
cluding outstanding figures in the scien 
religious, and political world. 

Dr. DuBois is the only Negro member of 1 
National Academy of Arts and Letters 
is a world-known savant, with three deer 
from Harvard and is a recipient of h 
degrees from five American universities. 

One of the most revered men in Negro lit 
he founded the well-Known Negro magca7i 
Crisis and was a director of research for 
NAACP from 1910 to 1932 and from 1944 
1948. He was chairman of the peace inf 
mation group since its inception. 

Another significant development on t} 
peace front occurred this week when Pre 
dent Truman and the mayors of 192 An 
can cities were asked by 70 leading pub 
figures to act as one against those who 
to interfere with the right to petition, spe 
or act for peace. 

Dr. Robert Morss Lovett, former gover: 
of the Virgin Islands, and Dr. John 
Thompson, the Rockefeller Memori 
Chapel, University of Chicago, 





dean oi 
issued t 
letter. 

The signers said they were Americans w! 
differ among themselves on many issues, in- 


cluding a solution to the problems of wor 
survival presented by the threat of atomi 
war. But they believed, they wrote, th 


they would be disloyal tf they condoned f 
one moment the stbversion of American 
mocracy manifested in these 
arrests of workers for peace 
The signers included 1946 Nobel peace prize 
winner, Emily Greene Balch; Dean Wilner ( 
Katz y of Chicago law scho 
mwn, president of Dennisor 
Linus Pauling, of the Cali- 
Institute of Technology, former presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society, wh 


assaults and 





University; Dr. 





was decorated by President Truman an< 
Fr 





neh Government for his work on atomi 
esearch. 





Again, I sincerely hope that all those 
who are mentioned in that article will 
be as vigorous in their open and imme- 
diate support of the Crusade for Freedom 
which is now teing circulated in this 
country as they are in their sincere inter- 
est in the protecticn of the right to peti- 
tion, speak, or act for peace. 

The second article appeared on Sep- 
ember 5. Its sole significance lies in 
the fact that the editors of the Daily 
Worker are obviously concerned about 
the immediate response of Americans to 
the Crusade for Freedom. lis despicable 
smear of fine Americans will be recog- 
nized by all of us as the kind of Commu- 
nist slander and libel which every Amer- 
ican must expect whenever he chal- 
lenges Communist propaganda and lies. 
I hope that it will be possible for every 
Single Member of Congress io lead off in 
his district or State im signing the peti- 
tions in support of the Crusade for Free- 
dom. The article is entitled “The ‘Cru- 
saders’ Gang Up on the Stockholm Peace 
Plea” and is by Art Shields. It is as 
follows: 

One well-known name is missing from the 
list of spomsors of the committee to fight the 
Stockholm peace pledge that Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay is launching this week. The missing 
sponsor is Ilse Koch, the “Beast of Buchen- 
wald,” whom Clay pardoned when she was 


























the mmittee to lit up workers for th 
crusade 
e crusade committee, |! vever, is con- 
d by the war profiteers, t by their 
r stooges. 


Clay himself is a big Wall Street ty 
The bankers were high t 
eneral’s services in protect 

ning Germany over 
telists when he was head of tl 
nilitary government. So they ve him 
hree financial posts when he retired 

The general is now chairman of the board 

directors of Continental Can Co 

$200,000,000 outfit that cashes in on war 
ntracts. 

The AMG chief, who freed the Nazi beast, 

lso a director of the billion-and-a-half- 
ar Chemical Bank & Trust C 
IN AFRICA SLAVE TRADE 

The Crusade for Freedom chairman is also 
exploiting thousands of African copper 
miners at 40 cents a day and less 

Clay (like James F. Byrnes, former Secre- 
iry of State) is a director of the Ne 
Mining Corp., with large copper mining 
terests in the Union of South Africa 
Northern Rhodesia. 

Any genuine Crusade for Freedom should 
begin by liberating these terribly oppressed 
African workers, who are flogged or im- 
prisoned if they won’t go into the mines. 
Flogging and imprisonment are the penalties 
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Daily Worker on thi ubject is in the 
issue of September 20 It is entitled, 
“Shop Peace Parley To Discuss Chi 





Previously I have reported on the 
imous action by all American labor or- 





ns in denouncing the Stockholm 
peace petition and thi who seek to 
bring labor organizations into a position 


ganizatl 


of apparent upport of their efforts. 
This group calling itself the New York 
Labor Conferen¢ for Peace undoubt- 
edly is following the pattern used by 
others who, without the shadow of au- 


thority, have len the word “labor” t 


) 
use for their own malic is pul 3 





m sure t t Am r ( La- 
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Greece and Korea: Two Victims of Sovi 
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t was not and 
rature enough to realize the 
the Greek case—at least not 
Moreover, 4 years ago pOs- 

in understanding between east 


physically 


| nished. We 
iinking in terms oO! agree- 
stead it is through equa- 
trying to determine our 
the might of our Communist 
west has reached the point 
only force can meet 
new prism imposed 
acting by the evolu- 
events, the aggression against South 
ired to us in a new light. 
treacherous dagger that was thrust 
| the Greek and South Ko- 
historical moments 
tly the same bloody dagger 
from the Soviet arsenal 
some people were inclined to be- 
r in Greece deriyed its 
factors. Today everyone knows 
w terms “internal dissatis- 
aggression launched by 
ilism” is nothing else but 2 
retext designed to camouflage the real 
of an action undertaken by Russia 
in tion that is only a part of the 
e program drawn up by the master- 
the Kremlin. 
he first attack against Greece was 
launched in December 1944. At that time 
the so-called Greek Liberation Army, which 
claimed monopoly of the resistance against 
the German, Italian, and Bulgarian invaders, 
almost succeeded to take power. lthough 
ented in the first Greek Government 
ration period, the Greek Commu- 
ted a full-scale armed revolution, 
subdued, thanks to a hand- 
assisted Greek soldiers 


The 
1 it realizes that 
Through th 


ur thinking 


ippe 


different 


r, exac 


roots 


or ‘an 


1 imperil 


repre 
of the libe 

sts prom 
They were finally 
ful of British who 
and police 

This first assauit cost Greece considerable 
misery and devastation. Sixty thousand 
people were executed, and 20,000 others 
were taken as hostages into the neighbor- 
countries where the de- 
sought and found 


ing iron 
feated Greek C 
cordial refuge 

The second incursion came in 1946, rav- 
aging Greece almost 4 years, meeting elimi- 
nation only a few months ago. During these 
4 years the Greek Communist forces were 
given full military and economic support 
from Russia’s three satellites, Albania, Bul- 

nd Yugoslavia, the last of which fi- 
I y ceased supplying aid after an ideo- 
logical dispute with the Cominform. Had it 
not been for American grants amounting to 
$1,000,000,000 in military and economic aid, 
and for the heroic resistance of the Greek 
people, Greece would have been today just 
another satellite of Russia’s Red empire. 

The casualties and destruction resulting 
from the secona aggression were extremely 
heavy for a country that had been at war 
ince 1940. The Greek Nation suffered the 
] of 30,000 soldiers on the front; 28,000 
children abducted by the Communists and 
still in captivity in the iron-curtain coun- 
tries; and 2,000 villages destroyed by guerrilla 
raids In addition, 750,000 refugees were 
driven from their homes by the Communist 
bestiality. Only now are they returning to 
their former villages where they are trying 
with precarious means at their disposal to 
rebuild what the hammer and sickle have 
erased from Greece's soil. 

Both the Greek and Eorean questions 
were referred to the United Nations. The 
Korean issue was placed before the world 
organism by the United States in 1947 after 
American-Russian negotiations in Seoul 
failed because of Soviet insistence that Ko- 
rean representatives unsympathetic to the 
Kremlin should be barred from consultation 

tablishment of a Korean Govern- 


-curtaln 


ymmunists 


in t < 


The Greek question was brought to the 
attention of the United Nations early in 
January 1946. Ironically, it was first intro- 
duced by the Russians, and at the very time 
their Greek Communist mercenaries were 
standing alert, ready to cross the Greek bor- 
der. The question was placed before the 
UN Security Council by a letter of the Rus- 
sian delegate which, under article 35 of the 
Charter, charged the presence of British 
troops in Greece was a threat to interna- 
tional peace anc security. Russia’s inten- 
tion was obvious. Moscow was attempting to 
eliminate the British presence in Greece so 
that the task entrusted to the Greek Com- 
munists might have better chances to suc- 
ceed. 

The Greek question came again before the 
Security Council in August 1946, with the 
Ukrainian representative charging this time 
that the policy of the Greek Government 
had produced a situation in the Balkans en- 
dangering international peace and security. 
Of course, neither allegation was sustained 
by the Security Council. 

feanwhile, the war was on in Greece. 

In December 1946, the Greek Government 
placed its case in the hands of the Security 
Council. Since that time the Greek prob- 
lem has been under study in the United Na- 
tions under the denomination of “Threats 
to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece.” Two commissions set 
up at different dates by the Security Council 
established that the Greek Communist guer- 
rillas were given full support by Russia’s 
satellites. One of these commissions—the 
“watchdog”—is still in Greece. 

An almost similar United Nations com- 
mission was established in January 1948, 
for Korea. It was at work when shooting 
started in the South Korean capital. 

It is worth while to note that until shoot- 
ing started June 25 on the thirty-eighth 
parallel in Korea, the United Nations fol- 
lowed an almost identical procedure in the 
cases of Greece and Korea. 

The symptoms which provoked the Secu- 
rity Council’s decision to send military as- 
sistance to South Korea had prevailed, how- 
ever, in Greece since 1946. Yet this decision 
could not have been taken in the case of 
Greece—although some western diplomats 
believe it should have been taken—for rea- 
sons already explained, and because of Rus- 
sian presence in the United Nations at the 
time of the Communist aggression against 
Greece. 

Today we are facing an all-out effort of 
the United Nations to stop aggression in 
South Korea. For the first time in its short 
history, the United Nations has decided to 
provide military assistance for an attacked 
country, and this, despite the fact that the 
victim was not a member of the United Na- 
tions. The decision became possible because 
of the Soviet absence from the Security 
Council and therefore because of the lack of 
veto which would have torpedoed any effec- 
tive resolution, 

But there is another fundamental factor 
that led the United Nations to take such a 
historical measure. 

The international situation is more tense 
than it was 4 years ago. Today we are closer 
to the possibility of a world war. A victim 
of a Communist aggression is more effectively 
supported than could have been a nation 
attacked 4 years ago. The world is definitely 
divided into two adverse camps. The de- 
marcation line has been drawn between free- 
dom and slavery. 

The free countries outside the iron cur- 
tain are given full support because they be- 
long geographically and militarily to the 
western alliance. The west cannot afford to 
repeat mistakes which permitted Germany, 
before the Second World War, to absorb one 
country after the other, until there were so 
many victims and so many prospective tar- 
gets that world shooting started. 


The question now is if there is goi: 
be a third, or perhaps more victims 
if so, which will be the eventual third? 

Already alarming reports from the Ba)} 
do not exclude the possibility of a i 
rence of what was attempted in the past 

However, the United Nations arm, 
already alerted. It is believed that any 
aggression will be facec at least as drast)- 
cally as the South Korean question was me: 
by the western world. 

Since June 25, 1950, Communist activit; 
are not matched with theoretical resolut 
only. The western army under the 
banner of freedom and civilization is on 
way. 


Lee Pressman Lies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be less than human if I did not say that 
it gives me considerable satisfaction to 
direct the attention of my colleagues t 
an article written by Dick Reynard 
the September 9 issue of the New Leader, 
entitled “Lee Pressman Lies.” 

During the course of the 1948 politic 
campaign which he waged against m 
some of my neighbors chose to disb 
lieve the charge that he was the No. 
Communist of the country. I wonder 
what they are now saying about his ple: 
of guilty. 

The article is as follows: 


LEE PRESSMAN LIES—FoRMER CIO Gen: 
CouUNSEL ISN’r TELLING ALL HE Ki 
ABOUT COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 

(By Dick Reynard) 

Lee Pressman, one-time adviser to politic 
and labor giants, is a liar. He is a cunni: 
liar. 

For, in the past week, he almost convince 
four of America’s shrewdest newspaperme! 
that he was telling them the truth. He tried 
separately, in various cities, to give them 
each the very same story as the exclusive tal 
of his ideological “break” with the Commu- 
nist Party. 

What he wanted most was to have the 
country unfold its morning newspapers last 
Monday, just as he was going on the congres- 
sional witness stand, and read in these publi- 
cations, ostensibly independently, about the 
virtues of this man. At that moment he 
would be telling the Capital’s assembled 
newsmen that his high sense of political 
morality would prevent his disclosing what 
he knew about the American and interna- 
tional Communist apparatus. Here, indeed, 
the public would say, was a man of principle. 

But this maneuv>r failed. The newsmen 
checked with each other. Mr. Pressman 
made enemies of men who wanted to trust 
him. Instead, they attacked him. 

Lee Pressman got on the witness stand and 
told the querying Congressmen that no man 
in CIO had ever asked him if he was a Com- 
munist. Since the politically sophisticated 
world knows that such labor leaders as Wal- 
ter Reuther would hardly permit a decade to 
slip by in CIO without protesting Mr. Press- 
man’s loyalty to the party line, Pressman's 
professing to have been unquizzed on this 
sensitive subject simply makes a public fool 
of Philip Murray—if taken as the truth. 

However, the truth is that Philip Murray 
did call Mr. Pressman in no less than 10 or 
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Only as recently as 1948 « ré nal cam- 
paign, the entire ¢ nn » nl l 
jyualling Society conver 1 on ! ( res- 
nal district and ran for him one of the 
dirtiest congressional « | is in history 
Until recently he has refused to talk to the 
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( i } iret ce - 
¢ +} pnerator her > 
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i producti ’ 
helt these new aids in 
1 At It is vitally im- 
' Dp edi a schedule 
‘ r f 1 ¢ 1 activate, ree 
‘ De ] for new min- 
for processing de- 
( peration 
é ‘ ‘ production of es- 

\ rating ont e new methods 
! min production, the Gov- 
i tinul its attempts to clear 

imeé which the industry tells 

\ h f production 
( l din problem is the tax 
lure as it {Tec mining operations, 
to t I rt iven 1 by repre- 
é t erals industry. We are 
t explora- 
t 1 u of mir ¢ and that it 
inst the minerals indus- 
ti I rison, for example, with the oil 

i 

I interest of the minerals industry, 
Int Department has been exploring this 
| em th Treasury Department officials, 
v I n ea 1 to be able to tell you, are 
g y yI thetic consideration to the 
< racteristics of the mining industry. As- 
E nt Secretary of the Treasury John 
Gral 1h at our request, taken the un- 
u 1 step of sending one of his tax experts 
to | n hand at this conference as my ad- 
vi He will sit in with me in your ses- 
f n taxation to learn better your point 
of 

I xation problem, as all of you know, 
i le one. It will not be easy to 
: will it be solved ina hurry. Secre- 
t ( I n wants to assure you, however, 
that ‘ re working on it 

Anotl impediment which is hindering 
the minerals industry from expanding pro- 
d to the utmost is the Federal min- 
i the subject you have asked me to 
discuss with you today. Discussion of 
changes in the mining laws has a history 
equally as long as discussion of changes in 
t tax structure 

I would like to dispose, frankly, of any 
n iceptions which may have arisen be- 
tween us in this history of discussion. 

I am very well aware that some quarters 
of the minerals industry fear that adding a 
comma or transposing a sentence in the 
‘ mining laws is merely one way of 

ting the foot in the door in order to 
( the entire system of mining laws and 
f tute le ng for patents. Secretary 
Cl 1 has authorized me to say that the 
le tem is not at issue here. The 
I nt of the Interior is not consider- 
it contemplating any action or legisla- 
t which would apply the leasing system to 
! i-rock mining 

1 the last year or so we have reviewed 
our position with relation to changes in the 
mini: lav Along with all others who 
have studied the problems seriously, we be- 


lieve that tl 


revision, 
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pt 


and 
the ir 
ce in 


ve 
ve 
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e cart m 
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We don’t p 


even all the 
visions of the 
« discu 

ii lustry 


the w 


ms with 


e laws could well stand some 
that proper revision can re- 
npediments the present laws 
ay of legitimate mining opera- 
we don’t intend to upset the 
erely to throw out a few bad 


retend to know the answers or 
problems connected with re- 
mining laws. However, numer- 
leaders in the min- 


and in other industries have 


brought to attention a number of as- 
sumptions concerning the mining laws. I 
am presenting these assumptions to you now, 
not as conclusions, but merely as bases for 
further discussion. 

Fir everyone seems to want the mining 
laws to be as simple as possible. They should 
contribute to the finding and producing of 
minerals on public lands. hat means mak- 
ing it easy for minerals producers to operate 
within the laws. 

It is certainly true that the mining laws 
and accompanying regulations are not simple 


our 


now They have made patenting of mining 
claims both slow and difficult. Industry 
leaders have objected to the necessity for 


exactly concurrent posting of notices and 


advertisements. I have received complaints 
about so-called nuisance filings on fractional 
areas adjacent to mining claims and sug- 
gestio1 that these should be subject to 
patent without discovery. 


Conflict between claimants for the same 
ition considerably slows the patenting 

This overlapping of claims for the 
much of it unintentional, is in- 
é when there is no central place for 
filir ll clain nvariably the only method 
of settlement is lengthy and expensive court 
action. Those with mining claims now have 
no opportunity to file objections if an ap- 
plication is submitted for an oil lease, for 
instance, on the same land, because the offi- 
cials granting the oil lease are not aware 
that the mining claim exists, 

Now some of these complications to which 
there is objection are in our regulations and 
not in the mining laws. Secretary Chapman 
has ordered a complete review of these regu- 
lations to make sure that we sift out any 
that are causing us trouble if it can be done. 
These regulations have heen so bulwarked 
by court decision, however, that we greatly 
risk our decisions being thrown out of court 
unless we follow the present rules. For 
instance, when we have wanted to accept 
notices of posting and advertising, each run- 
ning for 60 days but not exactly concur- 
rent, we have been warned that the case 
would not be upheld by the courts. For 
that reason some of these regulations in 
fact can be changed successfully only by 
changing the laws. 

Second, it seems to be generally agreed 
that the mining laws should be up to date, 
that they should relate to the facts of mining 
life today. The mining industry now uses 
technological processes unknown when the 
mining laws were first enacted. The in- 
dustry now operates on a larger and more 
costly scale than possibly could have been 
envisaged 75 years ago. Mining claims to- 
day are more likely to come in batches than 
singly because we are looking more and 
more for minerals that are not exposed on 
the surface but which can be expected to 
be found in a zone covering numerous single 
claims. 

Industry leaders have said that the present 
assessment requirement is something of a 
joke. Certainly that is a contributing cause 
to the succession of moratoria. One hun- 
dred dollars expended each year on a number 
of separate claims is often labor and money 
piddied away. If this money were blocked 
up in space and time—i. e., if work on one 
claim could be applied to contiguous and 
cornering claims, and if work in 1 year 
could be applied to the few years preceding 
the following—then it would be easier to 
show results for the money expended in 
improvements. 

The present mining laws do not reflect the 
need for geophysical and geological explora- 
tion to locate deep-seated minerals. For 
that purpose the use of fairly large areas for 
limited periods of time is needed. Mr, 
Charies Willis, chairman of the public land 
subcommittee of the National Minerals Ad- 
visory Council, says that you need something 


ne 


ime land, 


in the nature of a prospecting permit 
can later be developed into a claim aft 
covery. Instead, we have two case 
ample, from around Silver City, N 
where prospecting by geological and g¢ 
ical methods for uranium-bearing 
hampered by many small claim 
over the area. As a result, large-scal: 
ation was abandoned. ; 

I understand from industry leader 
the holder of a mining claim wants « 
continue development work looking 
production or else to patent it and 1 
for further use at another time. The 
laws should facilitate both these ob 
If the miner wants to develop his clai 
law, by its definition of assessments 
allow him to use the most modern met 
and give full recognition to his w 
the other hand, if the miner wants t 
his claim, the law should make it p 
do this simply and speedily with a min 
of procedure. 

Third, I am told that the mining indi 
is understandably and properly jealou 
mining laws and is interested in their 
used only for the promotion of minin 
is expected that the mining laws will 
full protection for mining originally inte 
when the laws were passed. It is as 
that the mining laws will provide the 
with all the authority needed for a le i 
mining venture, including all the suria 
needs for his operations. 

If it is agreed that this is what the mini 
laws should do, it follows logically 
there are some things the mining laws s! 
not do. Certainly the last thing desir 
to have the mining laws referred to as 
“hot-dog-stand law” or the “gas-sta 
law.” Yet that is exactly what it has 
come in too many places. 

Perhaps you know the story—the t 
story—about the man along the Snake Ri 
who established a tourist camp on a 
bed. He says it is a mining claim, but ! 
income comes from the tourist court. H 
hasn't been digging or selling an; gravel. 

In California a man recently sold a garag 
a filling station, and a motor court 
the main highway. He obtained the land 
a@ mining claim. he very fair price he ; 
when he sold it did not refiect the values 
any minerals on the claim, for he had dis- 
covered none. The price reflected the thriv- 
ing tourist business enjoyed by the gara 
the filling station, and the motor court. 

Our files are full of such examples and I 
am sure that many of you are familiar with 
them, too. Mining operators are not respon- 





sible for these abuses and misuses in the 
mining laws. Probably all the operat 


would second Mr. Willis when he told 
“You should be very much concerned about 
people filing mining claims in order to u 
them for hot-dog stands or blocking road 
rights-of-way; I agree that’s wrong.” 

We in the Department are very much con- 
cerned about invalid mining claims. How- 
ever, these claims don’t often come to our 
attention unless the land is going to be used 
for a specific purpose. Further, if we don’t 
classify the land and reserve it for another 
purpose, such as a reservoir site, a military 
reservation, or a small tract, someone else 
can file another invalid mining claim as soon 
as the first one is cleared. We could save 
the taxpayer some money if the mining laws 
were changed to make the clearance of in- 
valid claims less cumbersome administra- 
tively 

Although miners are not responsible for 
these abuses, the mining industry nonethe- 
less is criticized for the misuses of the min- 
ing laws for nonlegitimate purposes. Natu- 
rally, people ask how can the mining indus- 
try allow its chief legal instrument to be so 
prostituted. 

Fourth, everyone heartily favors the con- 
servation of our natural resources and the 
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KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
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This reminds me that lately in Washing- 
yple have had the misfortune to 
g thing at the wrong time. Per- 
haps many of us would do well to follow 
losely the example of the late Calvin 
e, who once remarked, “I don’t recall 
ever getting into trouble for something I 
didn't say This is particularly good advice 
if the su ct involved is the United States 
Marine C rps 
There is the story of how a famous preacher 
lost his first job. This minister was born 
and reared in the moonshine district of east- 
ern Kentucky 
His first sermon was a distinct success, He 
was invited to dinner at the house of one 
of the deacons, The blessing was said. 
Everything went fine for a while. The fa- 
mous minister years later told what hap- 
pened The deacon said: ‘Have some corn, 
brother Smith,’ and I passed my glass in- 
stead of my plate.” 








I, WE SHOULD NOT THROW AWAY SOMETHING 
THAT HAS SERVED US VERY WELL INDEED 
I grew up in Macon, in the northern 
part of Missouri. I remember when Colonel 
Blees, who had inherited a fortune from his 
father in Germany, brought the first auto- 
mobile to Macon, a Studebaker electric. I 








remember when Captain F -, who lived 
on a } ion broke his back pulling up a 
turnip in hi rden. It was a pleasant town, 
on the whole; neither better nor worse I 


ippose than thousands of other towns like 
1 the length and breadth of 





f 
I k vy from personal observation and 
experience that the United States is a bet- 
ter place to live in, a better place for grown 
people, and a better place for children than 
it was at the beginning of the twentieth 


Yes, I can remember those good old days 
of the turn of the century very well indeed, 
and I say anyone who would trade 1950 for 
1900 would trade a Cadillac for a handcar, 
I say without hesitation that the great mass 
of Americans lead healthier, fuller, happier, 
lives than they did 50 years ago. I say this 

bruptly so that no one will think that I 
am one of those who casts an undeserved 

ira of glamour and respectability over the 


Disraeli said, “I am a radical because I 





want to eradic that which is bad; I am 
1 conservative e I want to conserve 
tl which i ( 

In the process of change that is going on 
I re our eyes, God permit that we may re- 
t that which is good, and discard that 
which is bad 


I ask you to consider whether in this proc- 
ess of change, We are not ; ut to commit 
the folly of throwing away something that 
has served us very well indeed 
is made possible these gains in the 
material well-being of our people? No one 
will hesitate over the answer. It is due to 
the mass production and distribution of 





quantities of useful good 
Wl ! made this development possible? 
I e American system of free enterprise 
that grown up under the protection of 
the ¢ of the United St the 
( which you have set aside this 
GQ l 
meone ked 
I Unite stat Mini 
Jam ‘Dr. I 
V Americ Republic ¢ l 
I As long as the ideals of the men 
W made it ntinue domir t.” 





») made the Republic were inde- 


pe en straight-thinking Arnericans, who 
valued self-reliance, diligence, and thrif 

Above they entertained a healthy distrust 
of too much government. The question I 
v 1 to « with you teday is whether 
t ] rican shall be allowed to 
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take his place with lo—the poor I 
Shall we call him a vanishing American 


II, SECURITY CANNOT BE ATTAINED BY A 
GOVERNMENT FORMULA 

Today we find our people turning 1 
and more to government—largely to the | 
eral Government—for hundreds of diffe 
types of assistance. They have been lured } 
the promises of something for nothing 
Washington bureaucrats who, in their 
for power, gladly promise what is not the 
to give. Today, nearly 26,000,000 individu 
receive regular Government checks— ‘ 
most half as many as the total numbe: 
persons employed in this country. 

A former Congressman from Illinois t 
this story to show that we are becoming |] 
responsible. 

A very strait-laced lady of the old scl 
was approached by her maid, who said th 
she would have to quit. Her employer ask« 
why, and the maid sobbed that she was 
to have a baby. 

The lady replied sternly, “I do not « 
done this sort of thing, but neither am I 
ing to condemn you. As a Christian won 
I conceive it my duty to help you in y 
hour of trouble. You keep on working he 
and when your baby is born I will adopt 
You will be saved from shame.” 





The lady was as good as her word. But 
year later the maid came to her again, 
ing she would have to quit because she y 
going to have another baby. 

“This is shocking,” said the lady. “Bu 
I am not going to sit in judgment on yc 
Nor will I let you be held up to shame. Y 
stay on here and have this second baby 
I will adopt it, too.” 

The next year the maid appr 
once more, 
to quit 

“Good he: 
other baby?” 

“No, not this time,” the maid replied. “I 
liked working here when there was just yo 
and the mister. But I ain’t going to wor! 
for a family that has two children.” 

There is an old saying: “We never miss the 
water until the well runs dry.” 

Well, the truth is, our own well is j 
about dry. We've continued to prime tl 
pump—prime the pump—and the bucket 
still comes up full—but our heavy spend. 
ers in Washington haven’t bothered— 
dared—to look into the well to find out hov 
much is left, 

We all desire security. But not once in 
the history of tht world has security been 
attained by a government formule, Secu- 
rity cannot be achieved by the simple method 
of having the earnings of the people spent 
not by themselves, but by a spendthrift 
bureaucracy. 

Once the people surrender their initativ 
to the Government, once they agree to tu 
over their liberties to Washington in ex- 
change for hand-outs, then we will no longer 





iched h 
again saying that she was ge 





vens,” cried the lady, “not an- 


have the kind of Government on which our 
Nation was founded. 


We have not outgrown the Sermon on the 
Mount in our spiritual progress. We have 
n-. outgrown in our political life the wisdom 

} , titution and the Bill of Rights 
V years ago, a benevolent citizen of 
Seattle, Wash., provided in his will a fund 
the income from which is used for feedi1 
the ducks on a nearby lake. Each day these 
ducks receive their hand-outs of grain 
Now it seems that they have become so satis- 
fied with their social and economic well- 
being that they have almost lost the powe! 
to fly with the wings that God gave them. 
They sit huddled cbout in the quiet wate! 
of the lake from one feeding to another 
waiting for the next distribution of free 
grain “ran* Holman, of Seattle, a former 
president of the American Bar Association, 
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fort to provide aid for our schools, so 
that the boys and girls from the less 
wealthy States may have an educational 
opportunity equal to that of our national 
average 

We have overcome all obstacles to 
provide Federal aid to the States, local 
communities, and individuals, in the 
fields of housing, hospitals, roads, munic- 
ipal planning, public health, guarantee 
of bank deposits, and others. 

Yet, to the boys and girls of America 
in the field of educational opportunity 
we have failed to respond. 
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Federal aid to education will mark 
lestone in America’s progr: 
It will be a tangible expression of 
belief in our future, of our willing: 
to sacrifice that our young folks may | 
ter prepare themselves to solve the p: 
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Lobbying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 
_— ; a ne os TATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 


SUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
ect the attention of all of the Mem- 
this House to an article which 

i recently in the newspaper, 





The article is headed “Register 

' Rico } _ uD on 
; rl } y dy ~ : .- 
StOO”a DY pecop.c—rropa naa 


1 against BUCHANAN 


to elect reactionary Congress.” 
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aND VOTE—Erc Loserists “Ganc UP” 
N 10 Sr FOP! PROPA- 
WDA CAMPAIGN A x BuCHANAN ILLUS- 
i E To ELE I T TARY CON- 
(By Albert H. Je ns) 
€ pecial cou “ a 
Conegre t d by the people 
f i will be 
ag he i up 
mple, take the case of Congressman 
K BUCHANAN, progressive Pennsylvania 


chairman of the Lobby 
t 


ittee. That mandate was 
bout powerful lobby 
tions, and to recom- 





hem register with C 


how much, and 





therm, 


urteous gentleman. In 
I i i gs, he leaned over back. 

rd to be fair. Though some Republican 

mbers of the committee were often in- 

to bim he never lost his temper. 

Watching how things were going, some of 
CHANAN’sS House colleagues thought—at 

first—that he was being too soft with the 
rd-boiled lobbyists. 








OUT TO CRUCIFY HIM 


As the hearings continued, however, it be- 
came clear that BUCHANAN was pursuing and 
evealing the facts without fear or favor. 
His quiet but persistent methods proved 
leadly 

Yhe big lobbyists, and the powerful inter- 
sts back of them, did not like it. They set 

it to crucify the Pennsylvania Congressman 
the election which ends next November 7. 
Not all their propaganda guns are I 
t, but here is some of the shooting ag 
CHANAN so far—in his home district: 









A RIDICULOUS LIE 


The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion mailed to druggists and other small- 
business Men a propaganda “piece” entitled: 
“BUCHANAN Voted Against Small Business.” 

That is ridicuously false, as any close ob- 
erver of Congress knows. Moreover, the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 
lominated by big and monoplistic steel cor- 
porations—would have loudly applauded Bu- 
CHANAN if he really had voted against small 
business. 

A barrage of post cards and other propa- 
ganda against BUCHANAN is being sent to the 
voters of his district by the GOP State 
and county committees. This propaganda is 
of the same brand as that used by the power- 


trust lobby, medical lobby, and real-estate 














lobby, which are also flooding the mails with 
vicious lies against BuCHANAN 
The medical lobby is also known as the 
reanized doctors It Micial name is the 
American Medical Assoc 
Now this medica > to doc- 
tor dentist ir i hers 
» his distric n flo Dp s ag v 
i HANAN Why? 
Because the nized « r fear the 
Buchanan probe will t i heir 
l lobby and pr £ I against 
Pr 1e 1t Trt r . t ra c ll d 
oth reassures d ‘ i } le ate 
m a et Arr : ta 
pr tl r 2 
On Ox iS t - 
t nh cay B < i 
Will Open x LN - 
tric This b yun i ed ( - 
tee < ¢ S ] ; ded 
by Edward A. | 
A I y = 
fused to tell the Buchanan committee 
tne COG and ¢ her Drancné - : 
lobby get the big money which enables them 
to Carry on their vast and 
tionary propaganda campa . For thu 
Gelying the committee hur Was Led lor 
( f l of Congress, a be ) 
jal So Rumely and me ack 
Ol Him are i ) t reve DHUCHANAN, 
APTER OTHER CON EN 

It ts no accide ” ! these and r 
powerful lobbies ed ” . 
ganda against BucHaNaN his district 
™, FPousre Omm itt ee robe re oo 
- hetwe n these re } . = “ 
rations i v work together. 

Th re out to get n Mem Ders 
of Congress in addition to Bucranan, and to 


elect a Senate and House which will) betray 


the neon 


But the people. and parti ! riv the work- 
I E riy tn 

ers, can keep BucwamMaANn and their other 

friends in Congress—by registering and by 


voting on November 7 





Senator Lucas 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

FP VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Pr: 
unanimous consent to 
Appendix of the Recorp a 
pared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD 


sident, I 


n ly 4 
include in 


ask 
the 


tatement pre- 


as follows: 


23 t ft T a} ri le aie Yr 
cas, delivered a not le 
1 It was al nd 
] tended t te to 
‘ * +, = d 

I t bil I 
ered 1 my judgment, 
ie on el er ide 


r of the Senate; and 
y matters of public 
is Ihave with many 
impres 





ced « 
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fact that he has performed his duties as 
majority leader in an able and 2 rabie 
fashion His task has been a difiict 

The Democra Me rmbers { ’ 
r > been shar divided 2 f 
rovernnme LOr CA 
t Me eT N r ave I & x ) 
v c : N 
c € fran dea i 

e Dema I v 


= 
e] 
“a 
wo 
. 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


working under Soviet direcion in the 
eastern zone of Germany. it should n 


that some of these indi- 


seat , >¥ 4 » yor , ~ > 

viduais were prominent In Nazi Crrer- 

mean In ed 1m -o~ Pho ’ rr. 
. * + ve » 

z VIE i 5 

no, unaer Wouavever Danner , x 
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of a militaristic antidemocrati 
many. I ask unanimous consent 
this article be printed in the Appem 


the Rrcorp 
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(By Eugene Tillinger) 
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famous Sans Souci Park in Potsdam, former 
< lel of German militarism. He is chief 
of the so-called Central Archive of the So- 


viet Zone onsored and protected by the 
I I Here Hitler's former officers, in 
C coope! n with the Russians, work 
itical and military blueprints for 
t e Russo-German alliance, 
of deep secrecy hangs over this 
( r Archive Only a trusted few se- 
cure ermission to enter the area. Most of 
t Germa officer working there were 
the Free German Committee, 
{ ied M “ow after the German col- 
it Stalingrad This committee— 
1 of one-time Prussian generals, Nazi 
id leaders of Hitler’s Elite Guard 
under viet sponsorship at the height of 
the war, wa a first tep toward Stalin’s 
postwar strategy for Europe 
er Korea, the next place where the So- 
viets are apt to strike is in Germany. The 
( ini will try to take over all of 
Berlin, and then all of Germany. A vital 
link in this plan is the strange new alliance 
( x-N and Communists, a combination 
German military and scientific brains 
with Soviet armed might 
The Soviets launched the Free German 
Committee among their prisoners of war, to 
lay the roundwork for converting German 
I itari to an old idea—the idea of close 
< peration between Germany and Russia, 
aim that German's Iron Chancelor, 


Bismarck, first propounded some 70 years ago. 
rhe scheme worked well. Dr. Otto Korfes 


is not the only high-ranking German officer 
V has enthusiastically endorsed commu- 
nism. The role which ex-Nazi militarists 
now play in the political, economic, and cul- 
tural life of Germany's Soziet zone is shown 
k the following statistics recently revealed 
by the Neue Zeitung, of Munich, official organ 


f the United 
Germany: 


States High 
“Sixty-five 


Commission in 
percent of all minis- 


ter state secretaries, cabinet heads, police 
chiefs, mayors, etc., in the province of Meck- 
lenburg are former Nazi officers and mem- 
bers of the Free German Committee. The 
corresponding figures for Brandenburg are 


> percent 


. i 
ringia, 39 
percent.” 


for Saxony, 47 percent; for Thu- 
percent; for Saxony-Anhalt, 61 


rhe plan does not end here. The so- 


called people’s police, Soviet-equipped and 
organized along strictly military lines, is 
the nucleus for a new Red German army. 
Instead of the swastika, it’s now the hammer 


nd sickle The same goose-step, the same 
blaring bands, the same floodlights, the same 
torch parades. All the martial trappings so 
dear to the German hearts have been given 
to them by the Russians 

And who are the chiefs of this Kremlin- 
inspired so-called people's police? Are they 
proletarian Communists? Not at all. They 
e former Nazi officers, Prussian generals, 
> leaders, all of them once members of the 


Moscow Free German Committee, and later 
indoctrinated in one of the so-called Antifa 
(anti-Fascist) schools in Soviet Russia. 
Working quietly for years on this top-secret 


( tion, the Soviets have converted a tre- 
I lous number of former Nazi militarists 
to their cause. They have even permitted 
them to have their own Soviet-sponsored 
party in the eastern zone, the National Dem- 
ocratic Party (it might more aptly be called 
the Red neo-Nazi Party) which has become 
a rallying point for former Nazis, soldiers of 





the Wehrmacht, etc. The party's official 
daily newspaper, the Nationalzeitung, speaks 
{ | former Nazis, who, given the green 
light, have rallied to the Soviet cause. The 


chief of the National Democratic Party is 

I r than Dr. Otto Korfes, who also 

play tar role as commander of the people’s 

police His deputies and colleagues are all 

tes of the Antifa Academy at Krasno- 

rsk; they all have endorsed the Bismarck 

poli nd become key figures in the Soviet 
pattern. 


oUune 
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Who are these ex-Nazis, whom the Rus- 
sians have entrusted with such high posi- 
tions in their zone? Why have they stepped 
out of the shadows to suddenly become pow- 
erful figures in Red Germany? 

Let’s start with Otto Korfes. Long before 
Hitler came to power, Korfes was one of the 
leading spirits of the ultrareactionary Stahl- 
helm. In 1934 he joined the storm troopers, 
while retaining his righly confidential posi- 
tion in the Potsdam Heeresarchiv, the classic 
planning office of the German General Staff. 
He left his desk job to become commander of 
the Two Hundred and Ninety-fifth Infantry 
Division and was named a major general by 
Hitler, who bestowed on him the high dis- 
tinction of the Knight’s Cross. 

Taken prisoner at Stalingrad, Korfes im- 
mediately made himself a favorite with the 
Soviets. For the record, it should be noted 
that Lieutenant Colonel Chuikov, who inter- 
rogated Korfes after Stalingrad, is presently 
supreme Soviet commander in Berlin, work- 
ing hand in glove with the former Nazi 
general, 

Korfes himself makes no secret of his views. 
Recently he declared: “What we Germans 
need is a decision for the east.”’ In a lecture 
at the Soviet Kulturhaus in Berlin he called 
Stalin's recent congratulatory message to the 
Eastern German Republic “a moral alliance 
between Russia and Germany.” 

Korfes’ right-hand man, Vincenz Mueller, 
chief of staff of the “People’s Police,” is a 
typical Nazi general. He once belonged to 
the personal staff of Gen. Hans von Schleich- 
er, who was assasinated on Hitler’s orders 
during the purge of June 30, 1934; whereupon 
Mueller promptly rallied behind the Fuehrer. 
A fanatical Hitlerite, by the time war broke 
out Mueller was made chief of staff of the 
Seventeenth Army Corps. In February 1942 
he was responsible for brutal mass executions 
of thousands of Jews in Poland. 

Oddly enough, Mueller’s army chauffeur 
was condemned to 25 years in prison by the 
Russians after the war because he had driven 
the general’s car when the Germans attacked 
the Soviet Union. But Mueller himself not 
only was never apprehended, but enjoys high 
favor with the Soviet leaders. Utterly de- 
void of scruples, he is today as devoted to 
Stalin as he once was to Hitler. 

Three other ex-Nazi generals, Arno von 
Lenski, Martin Lattman, and Bernard Bech- 
ler, also belong to the inner circle of the 
“people’s police” high command. Von Lenski, 
turfman and cavalry officer, looks like a cari- 
cature of a monocle-wearing Prussian junk- 
ers—ice cold, supercilious, insolent. Like 
Mueller, and the others, when he graduated 
from the Antifa Academy at Krasnogorsk he 
took the Antifa oath: “I, a son of the German 
people, do hereby swear that I will always be 
a fighter against fascism and that I am will- 
ing at all times to sacrifice myself for this 
cause. May the German people punish me 
if I ever be unfaithful to this oath.” 

Martin Lattman was formerly commander 
of the Fourteenth Nazi Panzer Division. 
Martin Lattman, also rabidly anti-Semitic, 
was one of the early members of the Hitler 
Party. Ina speech he made on joining the 
Moscow Free German Committee in 1943, he 
proclaimed: “Officers and soldiers of the Ger- 
man armed forces, save for the German peo- 
ple the men of the Wehrmacht. Save the 
Wehrmacht for the new Germany as an in- 
strument of peace.” 

When he spoke these words on Russian 
soil back in 1942, no one took particular no- 
tice, but today they have a directive for all 
the Nazi generals and officers who are work- 

ing for the Soviets. 

Bernard Bechler was a major general com- 
manding the Twenty-ninth Nazi Motorized 
Division, and also won a Knight's Cross. He 
too embraced communism by way of the Free 
German Committee. He got his reward after 
he war, when the Russians appointed him 
Minister of the Interior in Brandenburg. To- 
day, chief of the “people’s police” training 








school in Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, he p 
his master’s voice. Recently he told 
pupils: “Side by side with the Soviet A 
we will drive the Anglo-Americans i: 
super Dunkerque that will stop their ; 
dling in Germany once and for all.” 

Of special use to the Russians in the | 
of attracting former Nazis was Stalin's a 
ing statement made during the last 
even at a time when Hitler was still , 
ning. On November 6, 1942, during the 
time celebration of the twenty-fifth 
versary of the Bolshevik revolution, St 
declared: “We do not pursue the aim 
destroying the entire organized military f 
in Germany, for every literate person kn 
that this is not only impossible * * * } 
also inadvisable from the point of view 
the victor.” 

Thus spoke Stalin in the midst of the war, 
when the tide of Nazi victories was still run- 
ning high. And today in the Soviet zone 
Germany the former Wehrmacht soldiers 
being reminded of those outspoken state- 
ments in their favor. Along with the cam- 
paign to woo the Nazis, Soviet propagand 
now stirs up bitterness against the We 
The Germans are told that the Western Alli 
deliberately bombed German cities duri 
the war to kill German civilians, while th 
Red Army never used its military against 
civilians. 

The German Communist puppets obedi- 
ently echo their bosses in the Kremlin. For 
example, Moscow-trained, Walter Ulrich, 
chief of the German Communists, gives thi 
big-hearted assurance: “The question of wh 
was a Nazi and who was not a Nazi is no long- 
er open to discussion. At present only one 
standard counts. Who is a peace-loving per- 
son? Who wants a unified Germany? W 
do not ask what party book he used to carry, 
or whether or not he belonged to the Hitler 
party.” 

The SED, the German Communist Party, in 
an official decree, states: “We are for cooper- 
ation with all German patriots, includi 
the former members of the Nazi Party and 
the former officers.” 

Now huge billboards in the main sections 
of the Soviet zone are emblazoned with thi 
message: ‘We appeal to all politically per- 
secuted former Nazis to return. Every Ger- 
man who is being politically persecuted in 
west German capitalist zones should come 
to us and he will be received as a friend and 
a brother.” 

Besides ex-Nazis, noted reactionaries, con- 
servatives and monarchists are now shaking 
hands with the Kremlin’s champions of the 
proletariat. The most fantastic case is that 
of Georg Dertinger, foreign minister of the 
Moscow-engineered eastern German Repub- 
lic. Nearly every day his name is headlined 
on the front pages of the German Commu- 
nist press. 

But the Communist press never mentions 
some interesting facts about Herr Dertinger's 
past. It forgets that he was an ardent mon- 
archist, a close friend of Franz von Papen 
and a leading member of the nationalistic 
Stahlhelm. During the Weimar Republic, 
Dertinger wrote editorials for the extreme 
rightist Der Tag. Because of his monarchist 
activities he was refused membership in the 
Nazi Party, but he maintained close relations 
with the Hitler regime. Goebbels even made 
him editor of a press service which distrib- 
uted daily hand-outs to foreign newsmen. 

The Soviets had good reasons for giving 
Dertinger such an important post, despite 
his record. Through his first wife, of the 
von Derwitz family, he has excellent con- 
nections with the most conservative army 
circles, and thus is able to contact those for- 
mer general staff members who belong to the 
pro-Russian wing. Through his second wife, 
Baroness von Neuenstein, he can reach in- 
fluential Catholic circles in Bavaria. 

“Black-white-red Commies’—from the 
colors of the flag of Imperial Germany—is the 
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ands of the 
testing small 
procurement 
supply. 


ited States 


d chemical items in short 


fa Un 





immedi- 
107 I 


combat operations. 


r critie- 








i zy mate- 
were made upon the 
( by the expansion of task-force troops 

Kore nd by the need for equipping 
t units in the zone of interior. 
idditional funds 
these obligations 


I n became evident that 


ild be required t meet 


i re} depleted depot stocks 
I his first message to Congress on the 
Korea ituation, President Truman re- 
ested $10,000,000,000 in supplemental ap- 
tions for the Department of Defense 
t ipport combat operations A joint reso- 
lut of Congre was subsequently enacted 


from wh 


ch $31,500,000 has béen made avail- 
i for expanded demands upon the Chemi- 
cal Corps Of this sum, over $20,000,000 is 
required to meet the obligations of the Chem- 
ical Corps in supporting the United States 
task force in Korea. This money will he 
ncipally for the procurement, pro- 
duction, and delivery of chemical supplies 

It will also cover the increased 
cost of maintenance and operation of active 
facilities These funds will 
provide for the initial increment of critical 
items of ammunition and weapons such as 
f l 


anan teriel 


hemical Corps 


uel for flame throwers, grenades, napalm, 
moke pot and similar chemical supplies. 
I wish to assure those of you who have 


members of your family in the service that 


we are doing everything possible to supply 
our troops with the best type of protective 
equipment and clothing against any even- 
t lity 

me contracts for these requirements will 
be placed with large and small manufac- 
turers in the States of Delaware, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- 
gina, and West Virginia, which comprise the 
New York chemical procurement district. 
Quite naturally you would like to know 
whether definite commitments can be made 


on the allocation of these funds through firm 





contracts with your organizations. For that 
reason, I would like to make a brief analysis 
of the industrial-mobilization program of the 
Department of Defense and the Chemical 
Corps’ procurement-planning program, s0 
th you can get a general idea of our pro- 
curement procedures. I hope that some of 
the questions which arise may be answered 
in this discussion. I believe that this will 
be of some assistance to you, for our procure- 


ment procedures have been radically changed 


‘ e World War II. 
rhe major part of our planning, as you 
know, is based upon procedures established 


by the industrial-mobilization program of 
the Munitions Board. This program was es- 
tablished to coordinate and to plan efficiently 


the inadustrial-mobilization phase of a na- 
tionai emergency. Basically the plan has 
been divided into four categories: Mainte- 
nance of reserve plants; acquisition and 
maintenance of essential machine tools and 


manufacturing equipment difficult to obtain 
emergency; planning studies and in- 
dustrial-preparedness measures with indus- 
try; and planning within the Department of 
Defense 

One basic aspect of the over-all industrial- 
mobilization program concerns the allocation 
of civilian industrial capacity to members of 
the national defense team on a priority basis. 
In other words, the procedures established 
by the Munitions Board are so planned that 
the responsibility for procurement of specific 
classes of items will be assigned to a single 
agency. The Chemical Corps is at present 
responsible for the procurement of many 
items of chemical supplies and equipment 
for all branches of the Department of the 


in an 


Army and, upon request, for the Navy and 
the Air Force. These procedures, therefore, 
involve detailed procurement planning be- 
tween military agencies and industry. 

If an emergency is declared by Congress, 
it is hoped that the Nation’s industrial re- 
sources will be effectively mobilized without 
undue loss of time. It is also anticipated 
that competition, such as existed between 
the armed services after Pearl Harbor, partly 
because of prior commitments of industry 
under the lend-lease program, will be largely 
eliminated. For instance, procurement rep- 
resentatives of departments of the Armed 
Forces will not be in your plants outbidding 
each other for various, and perhaps the same, 
items. The single-agency procurement also 
means increased efficiency in developing plans 
with industry 

Our industrial-preparedness contracts with 


some of your organizations have already 
saved considerable “lead” time. 
The Chemical Corps’ procurement-plan- 


ning program is based upon requirements 
for supplies and equipment in execution of 
the strategic plans of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The basic consideration of this plan- 
ning is the troop basis for mobilization. 

Our procurement-planning agency at Army 
Chemical Center (formerly Edgewood), Md., 
analyzes our requirements on the basis of 
past experience and detailed studies of indus- 
trial facilities. Tentative production sched- 
ules are then placed on the corps’ six chemi- 
cal procurement districts, with offices in 
Boston, New York, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
and San Francisco. Their mission is to lo- 
cate potential prime contractors who are 
qualified to produce desired end items of 
chemical supplies and equipment. Prime 
contractors are responsible for locating sub- 
contractors for component parts and raw 
materials. 

Prime contractors will, therefore, be fully 
responsible for meeting scheduled deliveries 
of end items. This procedure, I might point 
out, is a great improvement over that which 
existed during World War II. Many of you 
will recall that the Chemical Corps, at that 
time, was responsible for supply, inspection, 
and delivery of component parts to end-item 
manufacturers. 

In carrying out our procurement-planning 
program, the technical procurement districts 
obtain preliminary allocation of a plant’s 
capacity from the Munitions Board through 
local armed-services procurement-planning 
Officers, known as ASPPO’s. These Officers 
may be members of any technical service 
or department of the Armed Forces. When 
further plans are completed between indus- 
trial-plant managers and the corps, final 
allocation plans for end-item production are 
drawn up. If satisfactory, allocation to the 
Chemical Corps of a plant's industrial capac- 
ity for emergency production is confirmed by 
the Munitions Board. In exceptional cases, 
however, where conflicts arise between mili- 
tary departments or where production bottle- 
necks exist among potential subcontractors, 
the Munitions Board, rather than local 
ASPPO’s, is the final deciding authority. 


It is contemplated, however, that in an 
emergency these six procurement districts 
will become active offices authorized to place 
firm contracts with industry. Some activity 
in this direction has already been initiated, 

The New York chemical-procurement dis- 
trict is planning production schedules at 
the present time for many items that are 
procurable in this area. Please contact the 
commanding officer of this district at 111 
East Sixteenth Street, New York 3, N. Y., 
for information on our procurement plans 
for these materials. 

In this connection, the Department of De- 
fense urgently requests potential manufac- 
turers to contact procurement districts di- 
rect and not to waste their time or money 
in coming to Washington. Our procurement 
districts have all the necessary information 
regarding plans for emergency procurement, 
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Although our workload has increased 
siderably since the opening of Comm 
hostilities in Korea, full emergency pr 
ment will not begin until authorized 


Congress. I might mention that, in 
eral, the Chemical Corps procure 
agency at Army Chemical Center, M 


land, is still the primary center of our ; 
curement functions. 

The Department of Defense further re- 
quests that all industrialists and poten 
contractors become familiar with industrial] 
mobilization procedures, which I have . 
tempted to clarify. Munitions Board Man- 
ual No. 90-1, known as the Production A\- 
location Manual, contains these proced 
and may be obtained direct from the Govy- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. « 

In summing up my discussion this e\ 
ning, I believe that we are all fully con- 
scious of the implications of Communist ac- 
gression in Korea. If we are to have 
type of free society for which we are striv- 
ing, it will be due to the fact that we have 
mobilized here at home, our military, indus- 
trial, political, spiritual, and moral for: 
to meet the challenge thrown at a free world 
by a determined and ruthless enemy. In 
meeting him on the battlefield, we must be 
prepared to meet strength with strength. 

Despite the fact that we are backing up 
our commitments in Korea and our respon- 
sibility toward the United Nations through 
our military and industrial might, we are 
always ready to negotiate in appropriate 
international forums. Our objectives and 
our determination are clear. We seek to 
assist in creating situations in which the 
economic health and political stability of 
the free world will develop and mature. We 
have no territorial ambitions. We desire 
a free world based upon the right and lib- 
erty of the individual. 

By consolidating our strength and concen. 
trating on the foregoing objectives, we may 
give Communist imperialism reason to doubt 
its analysis that the free world will col- 
lapse. Eventually this may lead to mod- 
eration of the present policy of aggression. 
We must show that the free world is th: 
world of the future. It has both the re- 
sources and the will to resist effectively what- 
ever aggression may confront it. We must 
be ready : nd willing at all times to back 
up our commitments to assist in securing : 
free world for all members of the society of 
nations. 





Let’s Give the Queen of Battles a Better 
Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
reports from the Korean front have, I 
believe, emphasized the great importance 
of an adequate Infantry component to 
our national defense. However, based 
on my experience as an Infantry bat- 
talion commander in World War II, I 
have long felt that the Infantry both as 
a branch of our Armed Forces and as 
individuals deserved a consideration, in 
several aspects, more commensurate to 
the tremendous job it is called upon to 
perform in time of war. 

In this connection, I believe that cer- 
tain measures, within reason, could be 
taken to improve the individual infan- 
tryman’s lot which would, simulta- 
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ing majority of combat infantrymen could 
ard to gé r 
captured Not only had the Infantry soldier 
slim hopes of survival; his morale was affect- 
ed by knowing it. Is there an infantry regi- 
ment that entered combat that did not 

crease its rear echeion personnel section 
stantially just to take care of the c 
work necessary to report the casualties? 
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Ti. 1 


erally speaking, however, this type got killed, 
got other people killed, and could not be 
depended upon. They were erratic. It was 
the courageous and intelligent type that con. 





tently paid dividends and lived to tell 
the tal 

hat can be done about these things? 

he Infantry have all class I person- 





I not that; 
tion could be made. 
: Air Force did not need men with high 


but a better distribu- 


I. Q to sweep floors, but it had them in 
World War II It had class I men working 
at jobs that could have been done as well 
by class V's 

It is reasonable to expect that highly tech- 


nical lirements of the Navy, Air Force, 

d other components of the ground arms, 
must have priority on civilian skill It ap- 
pears to me just as reasonable that the in- 
fantry, therefore, should have priority on 
physical and I. Q. qualifications in the pro- 
portion t others have priority on civilian 
sk 


You can teach the section chief of an anti- 
reraft gun section how to run his section 
ind he will do just about the same thing over 
You can teach the 


7 t 
y qaay 
leader of an Infantry rifle squad certain gen- 


id over day after 


eral rules of thumb and that’s about all It 
is doubtful if he ever will meet the same 
set circumstances twice in a lifetime. His 





intelligence must control his handling of 
each situation His intelligence controls the 
life or death of the men in his squad. 

The Infantry needs more intelligent men 
than many people are willing to concede, 
It doesn’t take a Napoleon to direct, control, 

nd look out for the destinies of 9 or 10 men, 





but the uad leader's job has too many re- 
sponsibiliti for a Mortimer Snerd—par- 
ticularly a Mortimer Snerd under fire 

rhousands of fine, highly intelligent GI's 
were unnecessarily endangered by being sent 
to fight side by side with these less respon- 
sible men And millions were endangered, 
both soldiers and their families 5,000 miles 
way, be ise of our relatively small quantity 
( Ii ntry 


QUANTITY 


Staff stated in his report to 











the Se iry of War at the cessation of 
I ilitic “It is remarkable how exactly 
the mobilization plan fitted the requirements 
for victory When Admiral Donetz surren- 
dered the G 1 Government every Ameri- 
cand ion V in the operational theaters, 
All } had seen action, one had the 
vital mi of securing the installations in 
the Hawaiian Islands; the other was an air- 
bourne d 1 in SHAFY reserve To give 
C il Eisenhower the two divisions, al- 
I y earmarked for future operations in the 
I fi he Eighty-sixth and Ninty-seventh 
were halted on the west coast in February, 
! ed at s the United States and on to 
f for Europe. When these troops 
left the New }¥ port of embarkation there 
were » combat divisions left in the United 
‘ The f 1ed military f *s of the 
N were completely committed overseas 
to 1 victory in Europe and keep 
§ t pr \ on Japan so that she 
( d not ¢ in and stave off final defeat 

And what v d have happened had there 
I or 1 iditional divisions? 

It is ] ible that the Battle of the Bulge, 
v 5g t sands of killed and wounded, 
never 1 ht have occurred. It is possible 
th ‘ival of more divisions might have 





But it 
to misinterpret the close 


ended the war earlier. is certain that 
ness of that mobili- 

tion economy is to be like a man who has 
ignored n saying “Danger” and gotten 
across a just as it crashed into a bot- 
tomless pit—and who concludes that there- 
fore he can always expect to succeed by walk- 
ing past signs marked “Danger.” 

Examine fcr a moment these statistics. By 
the middle of 1943 a program had been 
inaugurated to establish 90 divisions for the 


bridge 











Army—a c 
original program. 
2 


ynsiderable reduction from 
Germany's program « 
for 31 Japan’s 120, Italy’s 70, Hun 
23, Rumania’s 17, and Bulgaria’s 13 
U. S. S. R. had a program for 550; the I 
ish, 50; the Chinese, more than 300 

Total mobilization of various n 
the war gave the U. S. S. R. 22,000,000 n 
Germany, 17,000,000; the United States, 
000,000; the British Empire, 12,000,000; 
China, 6,000,000 

The Chief of Staff's report continues: 
significance of 
considered 


ation 


the facts should be caref 
Even with two-thirds of t 








German Army engaged by Russia, it t 
every man the Nation saw fit to “mobi 
to do our part of the job in Europe and 
the same time keep the Japanese Army u: 
control in the Pacific. What would } 
been the result had the Red army been 
feated and the British islands invaded, 


can only guess. The 
terrifying.” 

What would have been 
mobilized 10 or even 5 divisions fewer? ( 
what if we had mobilized exactly as we d 
but the enemy had mobilized 10 more diy 
is than they did? Again we 
gue but it could have meant the diffe 
ence between defeat and victory. Certain] 
the war would have been prolonged for 
years 


possibility is rat} 


the result had 


© ? 





Can on 


Mobilization of divisions involves timi 
and a gathering of manpower here briefly de- 
scribed as quantity. This is the business 


those who make our strategic plans. It 
true that strategic plans must and do chans 
The original concept was for an invasion 
Europe in 1943, so the planners certait 
had to consider that in the mobilization « 
divisions. For future planners, however, thi 
is hindsight that might help: The ground 
forces were the first to mobilize and the la 
to be used. No Infantry division, activate 
in the United States after Pearl Harbor, en- 
tered combat until 1944. 

The matter of quantity poses important 
problems, Army Ground Forces Study No. 4, 
on the mobilization of the ground army, 
stated, in effect: How much power can th 
United States, considering all circumstanc 
in its situation, actually deploy overseas 
the ground? If the United States with 
12,000,000 men in its armed services can pri 
duce fewer than 100 divisions, includin 
those in the Marine Corps, this fact mu 
be considered by all concerned in a futur 
global war, and certainly will be considered 
by any possible enemies. 
ility to conduct ground operatio1 
overseas was limited by a number of factors: 
National resources needed to control the s« 
and air, policies of national re- 
sources to strategic bombardment and the 
support of our allies, the need for maint 
nance of long supply lines and by the eff 
to provide American soldiers with somethin 
correspcnding to their normal standard of 
living. It was the last two factors that ac 
counted in large part for the prodigiou 
growth of overhead and service units. Tl 
are likely always to be present. 





allotting 








1e 
factors Th 





strength of American ground armies always 
is li to depend on the degree to which 
economy in these limiting factors is achieved. 

Where did the Army economize when it 





had t And economize it did. The Army by 
the |} inning of 1945 was a more economical 
and leaner organization than in any other 
year of the war. This is where the Army 


trimmed off fat: A pool of soldiers on college 
uses which was half as large as our en- 
tire armored force, comfortable surpluses of 
aviation cadets, antiaircraft artillery which 
numbered half as many soldiers as all infan- 
try divisions combined; personnel solely in 
post-house-keeping duties, and allowances 
for overstrengths in some tactical units. And 
where did this fat go? It went to the In- 
fantry, because that was where the critical 
shortage of manpower existed. But it went 








cal shortage was in exist- 


winter of 1944-45, the 
ifantry replac 
ry divisions h 
few replacement 
r the Infantry. It managed to get 
id they came from the 


-d without impairing 


Army became 
nts because too 
been mobilized 
had been ear- 














placements, 








—_ 
Ii i a satisfactory re- 

or reinforce t system Pri- 
the trouble 1 the scarcity of 


* basic mistake in un- 
ment It is a rule of 
t the scarcer supplies are, the 
I and 
er to the rear they must be held. 
why we could not have overstrengths, 
nal replacement companies, and vari- 
1er similar remedies which have been 
yed. The new table of organization 
juipment does give every Infantry divi- 
own replacement company, but in 
same condition will exist 
the total quantity of Infantry is too 

part of the tota. fighting forces. 
I re were mistakes which might be pre- 
ted, in the event of world war III. The 
i quantity of manpower had a definite 
on these mistak« It was reflected 

e inadequate training of many replace- 

who went up to combat units; for 
nple, one who tried to fire a rifle grenade 
1 ball ammunition in the chamber of his 
t the cost of an ear—and he was lucky 
i is only that. 

Infantry units received replacements who 
had been transferred in the grade of techni- 
cal sergeant, staff sergeant, etc., from the 
Air Force, antiaircraft units, and so on, 
Our Infantry platoon sergeants were privates 

privates first class. The high-ranking 
replacements, not properly trained, could 

take over their new jobs; they had to be 
recuced in order to provide ratings for those 

were doing the job—hardly fair to the 
men who were “busted” through no fault 
of their own. 

It was quite usual to receive replacements 
who were poorly trained, particularly those 

were trained in the ETO. As a conse- 








tly they must be controlled 





uture, the 











quence of such inadequate training these 
iter replacements lacked courage, fighting 


spirit, and confidence. 
In World War II the Army ground forces 
itself underestimated the correct balance of 


replacements. Training centers had been 
designed to fill vacancies in new units being 
tivated in the United States accordi1 to 


the T./O. & E. Unfortunately, men died in 
numbers that did not balance with the plans 
on paper. Units in combat must have re- 
placements based on statistics of how men 
actually die. These point up the need of the 
int 





nal policy is another problem to deal 
There were many policies for the em- 
ployment of all inductees. There was a pol- 
icy for 18-year-olds; there was a policy for 
19-year-olds; and a policy for married men; 
then a policy for men whose children were 
conceived before Pearl Harbor and men 
whose children were conceived after Pearl 
Harbor. They all caused confusion. 

The Chief of Staff reported to the Secre- 
tary of War: “Our ground strength was, for 
the size of our population, proportionately 
much smaller than that of the other bellig- 
erents. On the other hand, it was, in effect, 
greater than a simple comparison of figures 
would indicate, for we had set up a system 
of training individual replacements that 
would maintain 89 divisions of ground troops 
and 273 combat air groups at full effective 
strength, enabling these units to continue 
in combat for protracted periods. In past 
wars it had been the accepted practice to 
organize as many divisions as manpower re- 
sources would permit, fight those divisions 


stil . , + > ; - ¢ h YY + } y 
ntil casualties had reduced them to Dar 
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skel tons then v 











( and fi | - 
rived isions in France in order to mai - 
tain : ready limited re 1 of tI ) 
€ ed i le I 1 
I lved fl f lr - 
ments f 1 tr cente d 3 
they Ww l be « s 
Th Forces est 
I ec ibs qd de 1 
crews 
“This system enabled us to pursue tremen- 
dous naval and ship} progr r- 
bombardment progran nd ed, 
almost unbelievable, producti and sup 
programs, and at the ne tir to gather 


} 
the strength necessary to deliver 
out blows on the ground There 
advantages. The more I ‘ ‘ 
commander has under his control, the more 





supporting troo} he must maintain, the 
greater are his traffic and supply problems 
If his divisions are fewer in number but 
maintained at full strengtl! the power for 
attack continue and the i ical pr 

are simplified.” 


As stated before, the t essential sup} 
item of the Navy is shij f the Air For 


aircraft, of the ground Army, guns ] 
the Infantry, human beings. The system 
furnishing Infantry re icements, which I 


have quoted from the Chief of Staff's rep 
differed from that of the Air Force in th 





respect: there were no planned rest period 
for the Infantry. The Air Force had a defi- 
nite rotation polic the Infantry, let i€ 
repeat, (and the rest the ground ly 
for that matter—had no rotation policy 


all. This single factor alon¢ uld have made 
the infantryman’'s burden more nearly equal. 
Regarded a a 
should be conserved, and regarded as a hu- 
man being, every infantrym 
complete equality as possible Even ¢ - 
nomically it should be remembered that he 





supply item iniar 











has a mind, a heart, hopes and fe and 

nerves. Human beings give better | rm- 

mance by far if the | hological factor i 

considered, as was done for the Air Forc 
The latter's re} ments were not 

in as they were in Infantr A « 

crew for a bomber had consid 

period of orientati y an I 

squad got its first daylight look at its news 

members when the squad was under en 

fire. It needs no more than a high school 


French understanc f the words “esprit 
de corps” good idea of the in- 
equality in that instance. Possibly some of 
this welding together might be economical]; 
managed by timing the rest periods for vet- 
eran units with orienting fresh troops We 
lack so much as a field manual covering the 
operation of a replacement system. In prac- 
tice, high type I frequently were 
withdrawn from the rep] 
almost every headquarters through which re- 
placements passed. The 





to get 





cement stre 





leftovers went t 








Infantry units in the line, and they and 
everybody else concerned suffered because of 
it. A chain is only : trong as its weakest 
link and it is } ible for an Infantry squad 
in a tight place to be k as its weakest 
member in mind and body. 

It is fairly obvious that the infantryman, 
who is expected to live 1 & fox hole, make 
long cross-country marches, and close with 
his enemy in hand-t and combat, should 
be as fit physically as his comrade ft 
Navy, the Air I c i the other ground 


(Pt. IZ) 

The physical hardihood of a soldier 
be greater in direct ratio to hi: 

proximity to the battlefiel< 





- 
o 
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J. McNair illustrated this point when he 
stated, “A cook in an Infantry rifle cor any 
should not h I r ey flat fee I 
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The rifleman seldom 
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and progressive break- 


























periods of combat 
1ad experi- 
ged combat commitments with- 



































ty percent of these cases occurred in 
Major Sobel reports, many 
of whom had received citations, awards, and 
in spite of their ef- 
discipline, 
abnormal 




















Nevertheless, 


























leveloped tremulous- 


ig and a tendency to be the first 
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and the last to get out of a foxe 


Kipling, in a less noted 


the general subject: 


precise language, 


“It w not in the open fight 





We threw away the sword, 

But in the lonely watching 

In t dar by the ford. 

TI ters lapped, the night-wind blew, 


Full-armed the fear was born and grew. 
And we were fiying ere we knew 
From panic in the nig F 








There are notable examples of the use of 
preventive psychiatry to good advantage. 
rh were If id in the airborne divisions, 
t extel n the mored divisions, and 
in the Air For The Air Force probably 
! ‘ tride in making this type 

rvi available to its personnel 
I 1 a rotation policy nfantry 
di is did 1 they lacked the means 

R f to the problem of the infantry- 
man’ rale is the system of tangible rec- 
( iti ervice, valued by most of human- 
ki 

AW IS 

Did the i ntryman get his just share of 
awal 

Well, infantrymen got 70 percent of the 
total « ualties and 11.6 percent of the total 
awart These figures are exclusive of the 
Pu Heart, hardly a decoration to encour- 

e ilers t try for 

In World War II, as of January 1, 1946, 
there were awarded 228 Congressional Med- 
a ( Honor, 3,799 Distinguished Service 
Cri 67,957 Silver Stars, 831 Distinuished 
Servi Medals, 122,357 Distinguished Flying 
Cro 10,931 Legion of Merits, 10,905 Sol- 


323,160 Bronze Stars, and 1,156,- 








615 Air ] Exclusive of the 
Hear t try recel : BS 4 
the Air |} percent, others 12.2 
cel 

The Bronze Star for the Armed Forces was 
intended to be like the Air Medal for the Air 
Force but was it? Compare the statistics 
agai 3,160 Bronze Stars, versus 1,156,615 
Air Medals 

Many persons contend that the Air Forces 


while the 
awards within 


many medals 


kept their 





reason; I contend the Ground Forces should 
have aw i more, not the Air Forces fewer. 
Even when the Combat Infantry Badge is 
considered, it is not enough. By comparison 


with the Air Forces it is no more than the 
various categories of wings that are awarded 
to bombardiers, navigators, pilots, and others. 

rhe infantry should have had a medal 








which a man should get just for being sub- 
jecte i to artillery or small-arms fire; just 
for being present on the battlefield. This 


what the Air Force did—and its 
yt suffer from having too many 


awarded, 


is about 
morale did n 
medals 

These are some interesting figures for com- 
parison of January 1, 1946. The number 
of men killed per 100 medals awarded was: 
Air Force : 2 


Radical DeiertMeitccacusncancesscauew 12 





ee Pe a 12 
Coast Artillery ..- 28 
OD x citi tes as end tient 29 
COPOET cdincinnsnantabbinctmntninicn 36 
SORE kccondksannetidntmibuadtiateihitl 67 

As of March 20, 1945, Infantry had re- 
ceived 6.9 percent of the awards, and all 


others 93.1 percent. The Infantry received 
14 medals for each 10 men killed; the Air 
Force 431. These figures are exclusive of 
the Purple Heart. 

Apart from statistical comparisons, it 
should be Kept in mind that the conditions 
under which infantrymen received their 
awards were, generally speaking, far more 
severe than prevailed for personnel of other 
arms and services. And many deeds of heroe 
ism that were exceptional for other arms 









and services were, by comparison, a matt 
of course to the front-lire infantryn 
Many an infantryman’s courageous a 
performed without witnesses, or in 
presence of witnesses who were killec 
wounded before a lull in the action 
vided the opportunity for a formal re 
and the man himself often was killed 
The principle illustrated further by 
award for battle credit without disti 








amo! unit for exampie, General ( 
No. 102, War Department, 1945, ive 
credit to the First Infan Divisior 
Thirty-third Machine Records Unit, the « 
Hundred and Forty-seventh Army P 
Unit, and the Twenty-ninth Infé ntry Di 
sic 

PAY 


Cc e to the 
award of regular 


question of awards 
pay for regular servic 


In 1943 this was the average annu 

of enlisted men 

Air Force . abba deanna otek -- '$1,1 
Ordnance wise teresa ei arindigedeiile cidin is 
BSighal COMMS. «cacccevece eon ano = 7 
RPIOR PORES a ncacenenesassensae 7 
ge ee ee 7 
Antiaircraft Artillery... ....scccucse 7 
PE GE ccnditiedadicondeanaanae 7 
PEGE bccncndthaskntncadehecwae 7 
SE Uk sical aan aewicnin deen 7 
Infantry~_-_- ‘ ib Hieber 7 


1 Exclusive of fiving pay. 


Later, grades and ratings were added wh 


increased the average annual pay for t 
Infantry to $743, but the ratio remail 
unequal, as the other branches were in- 
creased, also. The point is: Was the i 


fantryman ¢ 
in proportion 


mpensated for hazardous du 
o other branches which w 


so compensated—the airman, the  para- 
trooper, the submariner? The casualti 
would seem to indicate that he was n 
True, the infantryman received $10 ext 


pay per month if he had earned the Comb 
Infantry Badge, this did not make uj; 
the difference. 

The pay basis is due in part to the f: 
that in peacetime it is necessary to attract 
volunteers by paying more money for th 
more skilled positions, and not the more 
dangerous. An infantryman’s job is not par- 
ticularly dangerous—until war comes. Then, 
the higher pay should go to get good men f 
the more dangerous jobs. 

Further pointing up the disparity of pay i 
this comparison of wartime pay of enlisted 
men: 


but 











Aver 
| monthly | 
Average | includin 
Iy monthly seas, flying, 
pay submarine l 
all extra 
} compensat 
a mmmaninil anuttohinecamatnsinpasitaiin 
Infantry rifle company... | $92 $1 
Combat crew, aircraft ee 112 201 
Submarine 102 ] 
Parachute rifle company... | 1 


There are many other ways in which the 
Infantry came off second best,compared with 
other components. Some were little things, 
seemingly unimportant, but still, aggrava- 
tions that made the infantryman feel no bet- 
ter about his lot. 


STRAWS ON THE CAMEL’S BACK 


In the Navy and the Air Force, one usually 
had shelter over his head; he was dry, and 


he got a bath once in a while. His food 
usually was fresh and hot. In the Air Force, 
combat crews got special rations. Other 


branches of the Army, being relatively far- 
ther from the front, did better as to material 
comforts than did the infantryman on the 
line—the rifleman who thought of the com- 
pany CP as being “rear echelon’’—the man 
who had the sky for a roof and rocks for his 
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te cold K rations and considered it regimental commanders 38, and division staten 5 he did when he ! 
1e “liberated” a fresh egg commanders 48. That's the way you'll end ¢ther ne Cort St . 
untryman, compared with his com- up aati ; hy sexo . : 
less opportunity to atte 1 hurch, The infantryman’s esprit de corps must be - ial : c et 
rs, to see a movie, sleep between built up. One way is to borrow a leaf from 
end to his personal hygiene in the Marines’ or the Air Forces’ book and give ment of intelligent and patriotic I . 
to sleep with his shoes off the infantryman a public relations build-up crats with ] ron I - 
v ¥ t is an comparable to that given out rad f 
b to be done, it usually is the the wild blue yonder: he President « 
ets it. Othe ft re I reak his 1 
valuab! fir ial Why not f : 
’ , tr i+ ‘ 5 i an a : 
t! } f In- u +) = ( u . ‘ ' 
ustion. If ar ld k cert pert : ‘ ' 
l uld Ww r I ( } r 
} ; ; - . “no ” tnifor t ) 
+ + tim y ¢ I t the After + ‘ + ; ™ 7 
} ¢ vy] ard t et. ' 
ptured, or ded \ ' . -o ' 
Marshall wrot t } 1 of . ater 
of Pub Relat n | ruary I Iu } + 
will nd nost anything if the infa , 
ece f pl } wled Y) it Now i the tin ‘ ‘+ { ( { A 
lined to glory in its toughness ae! l veto a | 
rds if what they do is appreciated. ee 1 of Con 
been so little glamor in infantry n C 
+} nob is tle wi the z ‘ 
. ents. On the contrary. if you wil; CoBgress Disregards President Truman’s He vot 
I wa pposed vigorously in the early Veto by Big Vote which ha 1 1} ? sed 
t of the Army for my attitude re- See 
> Infantry soldier and his impor- of ¢ ' a t 
ur war Army. It was to be all EXTENSION OF REMARKS ny im 
id air, maybe a little , with ' ifrincement 1 the a 
ly motorized, etc. Now (in oru- 5 if} CAL y 
$4) the picture is being completed in HON. THOMAS A. JEN Ih Government j 
lance with the fundamental require- OF OHTO mnt to t} yhic und ; 
v ig’ a successful war The hap- aaa al ciated sh ied te eae ' : 
theorizing is found to be with IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! a oe ; 
undation, and the influence of the S ‘day, Septe l a —_ ; ys _ 5 
morous methods of making war is y Ate |} nal A- 
1 not to i a ficient for aioe Ose of Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, Presi- of a little man and not t bi 
ful operation * * * ; dent Truman has on several « LS] valesmaniike actions Of a person W 
might well be charged that we have lately vetoed legislation passed by both » be P lent of the greate N 1 
the mistake of having too much of air Houses of Congr‘ by alm unanimou n the world 
tank and other special weapons and votes. On each occasion both Houses of Of cou the President 
nd too little of the rifleman for whom (Congress have overridden his veto by tre- e; ted to write all his own sta rg 
other combat arms must concen- mendous majorities. imself without the aid of assistants. 1 
to get him forward with the least pun- , . - . 


ent and loss I don’t want to discour- What does this mean? It means that > Clear that Harry Truman did not w 
the rifleman and vet I want his role hundreds of leading Democrats in the the veto message which was read to 
clear and exalted. I don’t want toun- House and Senate have rejected the Pres- Congress yesterday, September 22 








s « LiiisS 
larm the families of riflemen and yet ident’s pleas and have indicated that they m in ( that it was 
mportant that some action be taken.” have no faith in his opinions or in his written br lawyer well ver ii 

t us re member this if there is a world judgment. verbia The lang » and ti 
on ean be done about it? if this \ “ uld h ippen in the congress ments suggt me that o: f 
Me things obvior ly never can be bet- of some of the leading nations of the Frankfurters mi ive | la l in 


y 


“There always will be a place in war WOrid it would mean that the President he preparation of this message. At any 


1 man is and there won’t be anything Should immediately step down and re- 1 ver it must have felt 
ont of him but the enemy: and that man linquish his high office that the bill was anti-Red and that 
be in the Infantry. His will be a dirty, I should think that he would learn b 1 to f Red ] ) 
y job. that there are three coordinate branches upport the President ) 
See ee of the Government and that each of defeat the bill 
rhe most important item from an infan- 4} 1 


haca 2 ~hac } ; yy 1 i t of thoce who 1 ted to j 
man’s standpoint is a definite rotation ‘“&Sé branches has its GUEIES -_ respon es ae os . , 
icv. Here is one: Members of Infantry sibilities and that no one branch has the port President Truman in ! V » can 

attalions, after a certain number of days in right to usurp the powers of any other be seen the names of practical! 








ntact with the enemy, should get a certain branch. those who consistently vote azai | 
umber of days out of the line. If people The President’s trainine under Boss legislation t t ha f 
other branches don’t like this, let them *endergast must have taught him that tamping out un-American activit 
ransfer > the antrv ot . . oF.) ee. ate } . m } . ? Dy } ‘ 
TE aaa ns tity Since the boss of Kansas City controlled The bill that the Presiden 
This brings up the question of quantity. hits! aa f . three brancl f the aaeiad ‘ ’ os 
1 tne action of th iree Drancnes O ne prepared Dy alwart Amel LD 


quantity needed must be clearly under- ae . ; : : a 
4. Train every man basically as an in- Municipal government that the Presi- ipported by alwart Ame! No 


ntryman. To solve this problem we need dent of the United States should be the Reds or pinks had anything to da 








niversal military training now. “big boss’”’ over the three branches of the the preparation or passage of t bill 

Next in importance comes the question of Federal Government that the President vetoed 

ental quality. As the only acceptable Common sense should teach any per- The Senate also rejected 

ini n rf , ret eceive antally . —— . ? c a 

; ified f cae ¢ le onthe i. r a son that it is for the best interests of our dent’s veto by a treme: is i 
qualified personnel, at least in the same rati * : ; a 

a pot aes Government that the three branches— Only 7 Members of t } 
ee —— + ricl« va 7} } e ‘ o — } e < ‘ 

The Infantry must be given priority on the legislative , which is Congress; the bers of the Sena 

hysically qualified personnel judiciary, which is the Supreme Court; President. These sever 

The system getting properly trained and the Executive, which is the Presi- all New Deal Democr But, in f 

ements, physically and mentally fit, to dent, to work together in harmony if a filibuster conducted by t 

the right place at the right time, must work. possible. Senators. the Se1 y 

A eveter ) nvertine i "orce. / r 4s ‘ e ; wet —_ ' 

Sere fn ep ; Air Forc _ The Democratic and New Deal friends majority 1 i the Pi 
personnel, and others to Infantry must be f President Truman cannot long cl Tt j t | , . 
planned well in advance and must be clearly © President Truman cannot long claim |] I A n 


understood that he is a man of sufficient judgment majority icader of th n efused 


Start initially with young leadership. or common sense to fill the position of  {f w the I lent in | r that 
Battalion commanders shouldn't be over 32, President if he continues to issue such the te Vv to n his ve 



































































































































































































































































































































































































The President and those who favor 
his v in the House and in the Sen- 
ate argued persistently that the pro- 
I d legislation should not be passed 
and that it would finally work out to 
the advantage of the Communists. 
Th arguments are absolutely unjusti- 
fied and the proof of this falsity is that 
prac illy every Red and pink individ- 

organization in our country 1s 
( i to the action and is support- 
President’s veto. Can it be that 
e opponents are and have been giv- 
1 and support to those enemies 
n our gat who are numbered by 
{ t 1Sé and who all want to un- 
rmine the institutions and our great 
‘ : 

I voted to override the President’s 
\ ind am well satisfied with my vote. 
I e is no doubt that the people of the 
country are patriotic and favor any leg- 


curbs the actions of the 


Communists who are within our coun- 
t most of them illegally 
rhe pre of this country is patriotic 
nd the lat majority of the news- 
papers have been very critical of the 
President and vigorously support the 
Conere 
The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, one of 
the leading newspapers in the country, 
forth its opposition to the Presi- 
dent's position in a very positive edito- 


rial, which is as follows: 












vETO UNMASKS THE REAL TRUMAN 

rhe President's veto of the bill to control 
Communists at home is a political betrayal 
( he country’s sacrifices in lives and money 
to f Communists abroad 

It i desperate effort to protect those 
( nuni and fellow travelers in his own 
party who carry on sabotage against Ameri- 
( institutions, Who undermine American 
freedon who confuse us in social and 
‘ matters and who betray our mili- 
I re 

It is the political pay-off to every Com- 
mu t and Communist sympathizer from 
Klaus Fucl to Alger Hi and to all the 
thousands of Reds an«w Red followers in 
between who have supported his regime in 
re if the Tehran, Yalta, Potsdam, and 
China ements 

Tr) I irements of the bill vetoed by 
t! President are few 

Communists, Communist organizations 
and Communist-front groups are required 
to identify themselves to the Department 
of Justi 

In time of war, the Department of Justice 
would be empowered to round up and hold, 
bi t in criminal prisons, spies and sabo- 
teur 

It < ies Communists jobs on the Federal 
payroll or in defense plants or public trans- 
} n facilities 

It increases the punishment for spies and 
‘ eul 

rhe President is given wide discretionary 
I é in applying the various measures in 
th 

lo veto it on the basis that it is dangerous 
to American liberties echoes the Communist 
whine against a restriction of constitutional 
rights whenever a Communist toe is stepped 
Ol 

Politically the veto will be taken as a ges- 
tur f support to all the fringe radicals in 
the Truman camp. It will be accepted as 


i to cover the countless numbers of 
Communists and fellow travelers suspected 
of still being active within the administra- 
tion itself 

rhe veto was made not for the protection 
of the American people but of the adminis- 
tration itself which cannot afford politically 


ce me nt Re em IO eR a AINRTETETR onr me Nt 
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to allow its fringe of Reds or their hangers-on 
within the Government to be exposed in their 
full strength. 

It signals again the decision of the Presi- 
dent to stand at all costs behind the Ache- 
son-Hiss-Lattimore policy of appeasement 
for the Chinese Communists who threaten 
the very area where our own boys are fight- 
ing and dying in a war whose purposes are 
far from clear 

Congress, by its overwhelming vote in 
favor of the Communist control bill has, on 
the other hand, accurately reflected the feel- 
iz of the American people about Com- 


munist This feeling has come to an explo- 
sive head after months of exposures and dis- 
closures by Congressmen themselves who are 
opposed to the Truman-Acheson foreign pol- 
icy maneuverings. 

This feeling demands that something be 
done to protect the Nation 

rhe voters will have a chance to confirm 


this feeling November 7 when America goes 
to the polls to elect a new Congress, a Con- 
gre which will have a new opportunity to 
reexamine our foreign policies in the light 


of every American family’s sacrifices. 
in the light, too, of the Truman administra- 
tion's efforts to bring these sacrifices to 
naught by such political betrayals as this 
vet 


And 





FEPC and Civil Rights Program 


EXTENSION OF xEMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an address 
which I delivered at a large civil-rights 
rally at Tindley-Temple M. E. Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., stressing the need for 
strong, enforceable FEPC legislation and 
early enactment of President Truman’s 
civil-rights program: 


Ladies and gentlemen, friends, I wel- 
come this opportunity to come before you 
because I not only believe that it is the duty 
of every Congressman to report to his people, 
but also that such occasions as this help 
create an atmosphere of understanding about 
the issues before us, 

You and J know, in a brief address, one 
cannot hope to discuss all, or even a small 
portion, of the enormous number of legisla- 
tive proposals now under consideration. But 
there is one great issue with which we all are 
familiar, and which commands our attention 
and our active support. I, of course, refer 
to the need for strong, enforceable FEPC 
legislation. I say strong because I want to 
emphasize the fact that some very well- 
known reactionaries in Government are d2- 
liberately attempting to push the enact- 
ment of a watered-down bill which is an in- 
sult to every intelligent man and woman. 
These reactionaries give lip service to FEPC, 
but avoid it like a hot potato in the show- 
down. I want to stress the necessity of en- 
forceahle FEPC legislation because, if legal 
sanctions are lacking, such legislation isn’t 
worth much more than the paper it’s writ- 
ten on. I demand effective FEPC legislation 
that is acceptable to the great body of peo- 
ple who are in need of it, who look to it 
as a living symbol of hope which will erase 
a smudge on our reputation as a freedom- 
loving people. 

Fair-employment-practices legislation has 
been talked about long enough. It’s time to 

do something about it, 











It’s time to strengthen 


and f 
liberties, not sacrifice them to the wh 


selfish reactionaries. It’s time to 
support President Truman in his fi 
enact a wise and a far-reaching civil- 
program. He can’t win the fight alo: 
needs your help individually and c 
ly, just as your United States Se 
Congressman need your help ; 
FEPC., Have your friends talk about 
their neighbors, and have them all se 
ters of protest to the reactionary NV 
of Congress who are constantly 
the passage of praiseworthy FEPC lk 
tion. 

During my two terms in Congress I 
sidered it an honor and a privilege t 
duce legislation designed to contrib 
the betterment of human welfare 
support every measure which in a1 
fostered the expansion of civil right 
all minority groups may enjoy all of 
rights as set forth in the Constituti 
the Bill of Rights. I am profoundly ¢ 
turbed by the attempts of bigoted pe: 












obst 


who cast aspersions on the necessi 
FEPC legislation. They were best ch 


terized recently by individuals who 
to endow educational institutions with im- 
mense sums of money provided the scl 
taught white supremacy or denied benefit 
the funds to Catholics and Jews. Su 
actions are intolerable and must be stam) 
out, otherwise the ideal of human ri 
and freedom will eventually be lost, as th 
were in Germany and Italy and as they 
denied in the Soviet Union. 

The importance of FEPC action on tl 
local level is pointed up by the fact 
the commission in Philadelphia handled 294 
charges of discrimination between Janua 
1948 and October 1849. It was reported th 
254 of these cases were settled and that 4 
were still under investigation. Ladies a1 
gentlemen, I do not believe that those figu: 
tell the whole story. Many hundreds of 
cases go unreported, and I contend that it 
therefore logical to conclude that man) 
others are forgotten or hushed up becauss 
of machinery that is inadequate to serve the 
needs of a city the size of Philadelphia. Id 
not question the good intentions of the lo 
commission, but I am convinced that the: 
is room for vast improvement. Moreover 
there still exists a crying need for effecti 
State-wide FEPC legislation. This, to 
should be coordinated with national legisla- 
tion in order that the people of all State 
would know where they stand. 

We need unity on every level of our society 
if we are to endure as a strong nation. Th¢ 
denial of rights which we profess to hold t 
be inalienable to any one group is a road 
block in the path of progress. It helps breed 
disunity, scorn, and even utter disrespect 
for our fellow human beings. That certain- 
ly is not the way which we, as a whole, can 
ever hope to reap the fruits of our demo- 
cratic system of government. Our national 
welfare and the future of the United States 
as a leader in the community of nations 
makes it imperative that we recognize that 
fact now. 

It is estimated that the forthcoming cen- 
sus will reflect a sharp increase in popula- 
tion figures throughout the country, and 
particularly in urban centers. As our pop- 
ulation rises our problems will likewise in- 
crease in virtually every field of human ac- 
tivity. It inevitably calls for greater police 
protection, improved fire-fighting facilities, 
more playgrounds, more schools, and more 
homes. I have mentioned these few things 
because they are highly important in main- 
taining a high standard of living. When 
people have the opportunity to enjoy a fair 
measure of personal security and live up to 
their responsibilities as citizens, they tend 
to become more tolerant and understanding 
of the rights of others. We know from re- 
cent history that in times of depression and 
poverty there is a pronounced upswing in 
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Ro el N w Wil I - 
I elt, and vy H * le 
; is far from com ted 1 om 
that remains to be ne in the field 
ial science In this respect, the enact- 


f national FEPC legislation is of para- 


int importance. I assure you, 





lemen, Iam doing my utmost to see Pres- 
lruman Cilvll-rights program vote 

\ I < r a moral obligation 

rer > tI bs es which beset 

rity groups at every turn. I need your 


and your active support to do the 
working together to achieve a common 
can stem the tide of the die-hard 
ictionaries who, in my opinion, are making 


job 


we 








political football of one of the most im- 
int legislative propos in the short, bu 

rious history of o1 untry and mine. 

! es and gentlemen, you and I have a 
responsibility to make the most of the 


ien opportunity exemplified by President 
iman’s fair-employme practices bill. 
Thank you very much f the privilege of 
to you. 
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A Book on Mining That Every Western 
Miner and Prospector Should Have on 
His Bookshelf 
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Mr. WHITE of Idah Mr. Speaker, 


‘illustrated book containing the hear- 


ings on the Conferenc 


vil 


tne mevision 





f United States Mining Laws is now 
btainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


inls bDOOK Contal much Vaiuavle 


mining init 
ion of existing mining laws 


rmation inciuain Compla- 


taken from 








the United States statutes; also the De- 
partment of Interior’s Manual of Mini: 
Laws with De partmentai £ iles and Reg- 
Wavions, 
Included in the volume is a Forest 
ervice map of the national fores - 


derness areas together with a d 2tip- 
L10N OF tne primitive al 


1d roadiess areas 
The book also contains the prescribed 
forms for making locatioi of mining 


claims on public lands and in ti na- 
tional forests, together with 
forms for making filing 
labor on mining claims, or when the 1 
quirements for mine assessment work 
suspended by law, there is a form ior 
making an intention to 
claims—all of which 
part of this vx 
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in major disasters, and for other pur- 
I + 

Ho r, because of the opposition by 

( Democratic administrative agency 

ucrat, itv not possible to get 

fay ble action on these bills in the 

I Committee on Public Works at 

mi 

} but little ympathy and 

( peration from these agencies, be- 

f € and during the time hearings were 

} 1 befor the House Committee on 

ic Works on my bills and similar 

The agencie and departments 

1 opp ed the nati nal disaster bills, 

i duced by Representative Lemke and 

myself, namely H. R. 8396 and H. R. 

+61 They opposed the very heart of 

these measures, namely, section 6, which 

would provide that in any major disaster 

the President is authorized to make 


nts of funds to local governments for 
toring, reconstructing, or replacing 


their public facilities “damaged or de- 
troyed in such major disaster. Such 
rant hall not exceed 50 percent of 


the estimated cost, as determined by the 
President, of the restoration, reconstruc- 
tion, or replacement of such public fa- 
cilities without enlargement of service 
capacity or other betterment, excepting 


I 


that the grant may exceed 50 percent of 
ich estimated cost in the case of a local 
rovernment with respect to which the 
resident specifically finds and declares 
the damage to public facilities re- 

ng from such major disaster is of 

‘+h magnitude and extent that the fis- 
cal resources of the local government are 
insuffi to defray 50 percent of such 
cost: Provided, however, That in deter- 


mining the fiscal resources of the local 
vernment consideration shall be given 
to (1) the extent and probable duration 


of any impairment of the taxing base 
borrowing authority of the local 
rnment a result of the major dis- 

l 2) the existing or prospective 


ailability of aid from State and other 
urces, and (3) the eligibility of the par- 
ticular local government project for Fed- 


eral financial assistance under other 
Grants made under this section 
may be used to enable the recipient 


f to qualify for other Federal fi- 
nancial a tance which is conditioned 


ipon State or local participation in 
financing the work.” 

The best part of the measure was 
taken out 

In my opinion it is time for a change 


in the Federal agencies and departments 


nd time for a change in leadership, 
which presently expresses more interest 
and gives more support for assistance to 
the people of Africa, Europe, and other 
parts of the world, even though they are 
not suffering or handicapped by serious 


flood disasters 


The best 


or other catastrophes. 

bill we could get out of the 
committee was the revised Hagen-Lemke 
bill, which will provide for some finan- 


cial aid to financially distressed civil 

encies, including townships, villages, 
counties, cities, and so forth, for the 
temporary or emergency rehabilitation 


of roads, bridges, culverts, and so forth, 
However, in view of the unfriendly atti- 
ude of the administration, I am fearful 
that the distressed townships, counties, 












villages, and so forth, wil) get very little 
consideration under this national emer- 
gency disaster program, which now has 
been passed by both branches of Con- 
the Senate only yesterday—Tues- 
day, September 19. I am presuming, of 
course, that the President will sign the 
bill which authorizes but does not pro- 
vide $5,000,000 for emergency disaster 
aid. However, the President has over 
$1,000,000 in his emergency disaster fund 
which can be used to supply funds for 
approved applications for aid until the 


gress, 


$5,000,000 is actually appropriated by 
Congress. 
I will urge the officials of the town- 


ships, villages, counties, and so 
forth, to immediately make application 
for assistance, if they feel that they can 
qualify. 

If the law and program is properly 
administered, some assistance can be 
secured. If the administrators fail to 
cooperate, then we should make an im- 
mediate effort in the Congress to pass 
more definite and direct legislation, re- 
quiring and directing that financial aid 
be given to distressed townships, villages, 
counties, and so forth, in emergency 
disaster areas. 

There will be little opportunity until 
January to get any new legislation. Dur- 
ing the special session, to be called about 
November 27, excess-profits-tax legisla- 
tion and a few other matters will be con- 
sidered. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works in the House has 
indicated that he will not take up any 
further legislation of this kind before 
his committee during the special session 
of Congress, and the same situation per- 
haps exists in the Senate. 

I am very sorry that the Senate did 
not improve the Hagen-Lemke disaster 
bill. It was passed in the House in some- 
what of a rush because of the emergency 
situation in northwestern Minnesota and 
North Dakota. However, the Senate de- 
layed in taking action on the bill until 
the last week of the Congress. Having 
been delayed that long, the measure 
could not have been improved and 
amended without endangering passage 
of the measure, since only a few days of 
the session remained. 

The aid which will come to the town- 
ships, villages, counties, cities, and other 
civil agencies is just a drop in the 
bucket compared to what they will need. 
I charge the Democratic administration 
with complete lack of interest, sympathy, 
cooperation, and support for the dis- 
tressed flood-stricken areas of Minnesota 
and North Dakota. 

Even in spite of assurances given to 
fembers of Congress and the public at 
the time of the flood disaster and im- 
mediately thereafter, we again have a 
situation of too little too late. 

It will be our job to continue our ef- 
forts and try to get the Democratic lead- 
ership to see the error of their ways and 
to join us in getting much improved and 
more desirable flood-aid legislation. You 
can be sure that this will be my purpose 
and aim as long as I am the Ninth Dis- 
trict United States Representative in 
Congress and if I am returned to the 
Congress by the vote of the people on 
November 7. 


cities, 
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Senate Bill 784 Failed To Receive Fair 
Consideration in the House—In Fact, |t 


Never Reached the Floor 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speak: 
when House Resolution 818, the rule to 
bring Senate bill 784 before the Hou 
for consideration, came up, I was p 
pared to speak in support of the Sen: 
bill, which was a bill to return $384,256.26 
in bond money wrongfully withheld from 
the First, Second, and Third Nation 
Steamship Companies. 

Much of the time for debate on th 
rule to bring the bill to the floor for con- 
sideration was consumed by membe! 
permitted to speak out of order on is- 
sues entirely irrelevant and foreign to 
the provisions of the bill. The argu- 
ments of the opponents of the rule went 
far afield, and did not deal with the is- 
sues in the bill. 

A study of report No. 2135, dated May 
25, 1950, of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, on S. 784, will readily disclos 
this. No credence can be given to any 
of the objections raised, which were un- 
justified and unjustifiable objections 
evidently made to confuse and obscu 
the issues, and prevent a fair and full 
presentation of the facts concerning the 
rights of the claimants to the return 
of the bond money wrongfully withheld 
by the Maritime Commission. 

As the Members of Congress will well 
recall, this Government agency has re- 
cently been abolished by a terse direc- 
tive of the President, who followed th 
recommendation of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. This action was approved by Con- 
egress. 

S. 784 states in plain language wnat 
its purpose is; namely, to return to th« 
depositors “$384,256.26, being the bal- 
ance of certain sums deposited by ‘the 
companies’ as a security.” The objec- 
tors would make it appear that no such 
balance exists. They have either al- 
lowed themselves to be misled by the 
groundless contentions of the Maritime 
Commission, or they are acting as be- 
lated spokesmen for the Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, the contention that this 
claim is stale is unfounded. This case 
has had the continued, serious consider- 
ation of Congress since 1936. Eight suc- 
cessive congressional committees have 
analyzed the evidence in the case, and 
have brought to light the facts and the 
motivation for the delays. The com- 
mittees have evidently recognized this 
deliberate pattern; to wit, the endless 
procrastination with the apparent ob- 
jective of tiring the companies and their 
owner by the endless, time-consuming 
and expensive legalistic subterfuges 
which the Maritime Commission has car- 
ried on in the name of the Government, 
and at public expense. 

The congressional committees evident- 
ly recognized the tactics of the Maritime 
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mmission; their endeavor to confuse Committ t J : i 4 





issues, the fallacy of their conten- i i the n floor of the t ( 
n that sales were involved in the trans- wes 
n and that the companies had On page 34 of t! en committet — i to ¢ 
eached the provisions of a sales con- No. 2135. is an ac a c | j 
‘t, and the attempt to support this marv of the account « 1 It =e ; ; es 
ntention by lifting a short sentence $384.256.26 as th mreturned talance ys oe 
it of the context of the testim« ny, OI the companies <¢ 1 bond funds, after requi e 
ereby seeking to ju tity a ple a for for- allowi1 to the Fl ( A the snes a - aa 
ture of the funds as liquidated dam- cessor—that is. the Governm a i — t Br , Ce ; , 
The Maritime Commission failed due credits versus off The Acures &1 = % ae ‘ ath ll O1 
» support their contention in court. It have never chan Le d on 1 a ‘ an [ wa = v — i 
evident that the congressional com- 22. in his statem of Ss 184 . i Se t l “~ .* ; 
mittee became thorou hly aware of the the Honorable Sam Host of Alabama, 3 5 : : ee a" 4 
ijustice of these delaying tactics. attests as follow : " — = oo ' . ; pp m i ( : f 
The House Judiciary Committee in its ies. Naik: ee te oy Sinaia Pun = = ‘oe as aa os le fac av - 
report on S. 784 dated May 25, 1950, on these figure iain ' t} aad : - . » tne Odjeclo in evidence in 


es 17 to 19, joins previous cons ; — ‘ 
ional committees in emphatically de- rhe unrebutted evidence in this case “clary Committee. It is regrettable 


Une le was VOt¢ 


res- 


exhaustive reports of the House Ju- 


nouncing these unjustifiable attempts to SUPPorts this accounting as correct. The 
alienate the companies’ cash property as C°Mpanies have proven to the Court by 





liquidated damages point-for-point evidence, the errors in Jéectors, and because the supporters of 
ee nad paeriaey oe . ‘ vy AeeOINtin« ¢ . , + ‘ } . t} measul we} \ no? nit 

The companies were forced to go all “a counting other than that above , * : © sive no Op} \ y 

The followin: xeernt fro — . o be heart 
the way to the Supreme Court in this : he tohowing excerpt Irom page 19 of 4 . r 
. : , 1e House Judiciarv Comm reno} here 1s no justifiabl xcuse for th 

case, and the Court affirmed the com- ‘¢ House Judiciary Committee report is ace Pee omy 
panies’ claim that the status of the Gov- pertinent theret« opjections The conscience of the ob- 
| jectors ought to urge them to withd) 


ernment was not that of a sovereign, The attempt by adverse expres n of opin- 


; a al ia e4 fact ; their objections ; a matter f od 
but merely that of a liquidator of the lons, by negati ( ne | y complete eee Jive _ a 


S rit} nd ; f S} te , llow 
assets and obligations of the Fleet Cor- “Stegard for the evidence in this case, to z ith, and out of respect to their fellow 
a ‘ l I Une U : : dhiaee ; . Team her . , Elan x} | 
° evolve ¢ framewo! int by retro- Members of th iouse who V e mi ( 
poration—see page 6 of House Report No. ea “I a retr f e | e \ ) n ed 
active bookkeepin I to all evidence by their unwarranted cont tion 


2139 " accounts and their tus, to thereby just S. 784 is justified and proper legisla- 

The claim has not been before Con- exactly make claim for the confisc on and ee ove . an , 

; ; : ne CES oe ESCA LLON tion. The honor of the Government re- 

egress since this determination was made the $384,256.26 vw that the heretofor ‘ ree 

This is the first time that these claims alleged contention and reasons have been ~*~ hain eS ee 
have been before the House since 1940, proven as thor in l, appears un- 
and since all the relevant evidence has worthy of considerat it would be the 
been assembled. Alloftheevidence now  OPPoS#te of fair PUREE A equity 
in the record was not collected or pre- Every objection and every contention , , : 
sented when the forerunner bills were contrary to the purpose of S. 784 has been Performance for the American Farmer 
vetoed by the late President Roosevelt proven invalid, and apparently have 
In vetoing the previous bil } ed by been repeated for the le purpose of be- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Congress for the relief of the claim- cloudil the e and bscuring the 


a a aad HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 





The Republican Record of Promise and 


ants, President Roosevelt was misin- _ tr 
formed; his veto v btai 1 throu 

the assertion of the 
sion that “It decided 
sale and refused to retur 


Wa 





President Roosevelt’ I and owner » of the money ind it is 

after reviewing the fac -Onclided and ne . _— Mr. HALLEC! I } een 
after reviewing the facts concluded and regre ie I questionable tacti« ‘ e = } ; : f 
so advised Congress that the President’s have been used to delay the return of 7 )© S)0SiiS O° Mie’ a 
veto was obtained through the aforesaid the balance of con ries’ ¢ ond Congress and the m I No- 
groundless and invalid contention of the [Unrebutted evidence now of record has Y°"™ en n the ele l f 





Maritime Commission aa Set a oa a Mall es the Nation open onc in to Ameri l 
: oven tnat th companl ily I 7 ; 
As a result of the Senate’s inquiry to ormed and f: f : 


the court in 1940, the United States acsreements 1) they had gi nteed 4% _— HUTS OS CT Cs SONEE- 


> 


whicn tney I A Uaran 


Court of Claims determined in 1946 in by their cash bond out the country, a1 i to do me 
its findings of fact, based on unrebutted With the exception of the obiectiot is thinking ebout a number of 

. . 4 . ee vildl Ud \ } AVil UI i } VLAULI - . = 6 ' - 4 ‘ ; 
sam ia pon le — sige that “there which were sudder raised on August 22 ; ele } : ” ea, . a 
were no sales,” that “the companies and August 31, no Member of Congress aoe Ag cag es 


breached no contracts” and that they has heretofore. after a study of the evi know—and 

“did not damage the United States tothe qence. done otherwise than approve the “0” +’ ted and h vepublical ner- 

extent of $384,256.26, or any part purposes now pi 

thereof.” ‘ ag , 
S. 784 provides for the return of this aa a , oa 5 ; knows better than I tes m 

$384,256.26. It does not provide for the a hea elt _ ss tthe magnificent role played by the Amer- 





: , ’ It is evide t tl pu hed r I f inan 4 <a +} . 
payment of interest for the time of with- = gynanstive inationn be congressional Can I er 1 i ust va 
holding these private funds ontnwttiaes have. 5 grannaitions of tion's p to world | ( I 

On April 13, 1950, Hon. Peyton Ford, the facts and ; 5 ateahy Saute ee well-being of t ( ' ; 
Assistant to the Attorney General, on be- the funds } ( ed mu returned is the foundation 





half of the Department of Justice, re- to the citizen companies as provided for in ngetn Wit 
ported on S. 784 to the House Judiciary o. 6o farm population there 


Committee as cited on page 30 of the It is pointedly cited on page 4 of the “™G *4 - 
report—that the Department of Justice Committee on the Ju iry report, un- Our 
has “no further objection to the passage __ der the title of “Conclusion that— I co! l 


of this bill,” and Mr. Ford further pointed a eee ii hen Ce tin dae? coe one id it 





out, in the aforesaid report, that— aMemher of ¢ , m ane : al l - 
I desire also to call the attention of equity and 1 f this demand of e Clative « eu l 

committee to the fact that the Attorn ce i¢ r the return their cash prop- I ir m™ 

General while a Member of the Senate er i ed Reference i e { ! f 1 f 

ported the bill favorably on behalf of the to page 1 of Senate Report N 48, to wit a ignt, fi A } 


XCVI—App.——444 
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sses as thos ; : ” 
7 speration, a “new 


when it becomes operative 
after 1950, will resemble closely the very 
Agricultural Act of 1948 passed by the 
l Republican-controlled 
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vhat they will find. 
! u farm 

] l hip 

1] wn 

maiori leader of 

f f am proud of 
ments on behalf 


; of mine will con- 
htieth Congress they 
cultural Act of 1948— 
nt farm bill ever 


he Republican 
now it was drafted 


consultation witn 
larm 





ucin Dn Amecrican 
that t} 

nei > c 

or rural elec 

} ney savin 
nha an} previous 
lectri extended 
rr _— > Anrin 
fi n hom > Curing 


ain more than 


figure for any simi- 


» World War IT 


f my district will also 


publican-controlled 
appropriated more 
for soil-conservation 
farms. And 
rva- 


rican 


1949 


ced among the bene- 
d by I ieth 


6. This amendment 


.o00 Loo » be spent dur- 
on hichvy ( the 
} irke 


twork of 


Irmance stack up 


inding m ets and their 

1al income We re- 

j ort of soil and 

up} tm - 

n-controlled Eight- 

the piedge? The 
ntly for itself. 


S PERFORMANCE 
Coneress— 
i Congress — 


ich had 


>+ur_ fav 


losing the books o 
ALY -i1"St C onegeress 


qgisurict Can consiaer 


they 
after fiddling and 
the Democratic-con- 

re , in the clos- 
sior finally rushed 
farm 


SSIONAL 


which provides that al 


Secretary and that if they 


prisoned for 
b th. 


a considerable 
Federal 
not be app 


appropi 


creased taves. That is 
Brannan plan seek 


plan and neither dol. Neith 
of Democrat 








,ECORD 
vi 





dist 


rl ict will also 
that the Eighty-first Con 


‘mers in my 


10 more th 
ol a vipa 
charter of the Commodity Credit ( 
por n, an agency, Mina you, tnat 
given its first permangs - Federal cha 
ublican Eightieth Congres 

Th farmers of America will fir 
moreover, that the Crop Insurance Ac 
1949 is legislation which continu I 
crop-insurance program on an experi- 
mental basis—again as begun in t 
Eightieth Congress—provisions for grad- 
1 expansion of crop insurance to addi- 
tic nal counties and containing oth 
modifications of the law pu suant to th 

ew program initiated in 1947. 

Farmers comparing the accomplish- 
ments of the Eightieth and Eighty-first 
Congresses will notice that legislation au- 
thorizing the REA to make loan 
financial expansion, construction, a 
operations of rural telephone service was 
introduced by a large bipartisan group 
of Republicans and Democrats. 

Having thus considered the : ctions ( of 
the Dem xcrat-controlled Eighty- 
Congress, citizens in agriculture may 
fai rly ask what happe ned to the grandi- 
( pron *s Made by the Truman 
ministration. Again ‘the record s 
eloquently, and I do not believe oe farm 
friends will be fooled by this Democrat 
attempt to put laws given to them by th 
Congress in new wrappings 
tied with new ribbon, and passed to them 
as gifts of the Trumanites. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


in modify, un 


tisan group 





Fightieth 


Hoosier farmers always lock ;: 
nouth. In this, I su 

ti al 10 differen it from their neigh- 

bors in other States 

My friends of the 





Indiana Second D 










trict have been closely scrutiniz é 
Democrati ift horse, which might bet- 





CIO that | 
and inde- 


pendent American larn Cr 1 
f chained to a system of cial l 

£ culture, bedeviled with bureaucratic 

I l Lape, nd haunted by th lear I 

¥ ¥ ‘7 ° * 

heavy punishment for failure to pr periy 

¢ 

f 


ill out a Governme nt form. 
They want no part of a Federal law 
1 farmers must 


: o> wo. ee nal . lc and mal 
keep such books and records and make 
% > ~ - } . “saa ] he } 
us may he required by the 


fail to keep 
cords they will be 
ni nor and upon con- 
not more than $1,000 or im- 
not more than a year, or 
They do not want to be dependent for 
Share of their 

on annual appropriations out of the 
Treasury which one day might 
ropriated, and which surely, if 
iated, would be in large measure 
iid by the farmers themselves in in- 
T just what the 
Ks LO do. 

They want no part of the Brannan 
er did a lot 
of the Eighty-first Con- 
ress. 
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But the farmers of the Nation know The records of the Republican-con- Case bill, antistrike k tion, H. R 
too well that the Socialist-minded trolled Eightieth Congress and the 3908; House voted February 7, 194 I 
nners want it desperately. And they Democratic-controlled Eighty-first Con- voted for labo 


1ow that the peril of this preposterous, gress are now on the books for the May-Smith-Arends bill, another ti- 
two-faced Janus which makes the false farmer to examine carefully in the weeks strike biil, H. R. 3937; House v il 
promise of high prices to farmers and that lie ahead ; cember 11, 1945. I voted for labor 
l prices to consumers—with the differ- On the Republican side of the ledger As many labor leaders unde1 
ence presumably coming from thin air— _ he will find sane and effective pledges believe, the vote on the Taft-Hart 

ll always be an ominous cloud on the backed by a record of sound perform- was not a fair test as to which Mem 
American farm horizon as long as the ance. On the Truman Democratic sheet of Congress were friendly to labor 
radicals are in power The Brannan he will find held out to him nothing but In the first place, the Taft-Hartley | 
plan and all that it implies constitutes the dismal pecter of the Brannan does not affect railroad labor In t 

future prospects for the American brainstorm. second place, the law is not what m 

farmer under leadership of the Tru- union labor leaders represent it to be 
manites. a Many features operate to the benefit of 





What, then, do my farmer friends find the workingman and should be retained 

to consider for the future under Republi- My Report to the Railway Employees and On the other hand, a few changes will 
A rship? I * ote’ indoubtedly be made durit ubsequent 

can leadershij Other Workers of the Ninth District undoubtedly be made ¢ er 


For the part I was privileged to play sessions of Congress to rectify possible 
in helping to draft the 1950 statement of bea aa ; ter ; inequiti 
Republican principles and objectives Iam EXTENSION OF REMARKS An effort was made in this present 
proud to point to these pledges to Ameri- OF Congress to improve the Taft-Hartley 
Ct » | 


agrict e: bill, but administration leaders wanted 
in agriculture: HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN improvement in the bill but worked 
¢ IINN YT 


A. A program to provide a fair price for no im th aL WOT 

the farmer’s products in the market place -s OTA for its complete repeal and the repeal of 

1d by a system of price supports and by IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES all labor provisions as set forth in the 
protection against the dumping of competi- Thursday. September 21. 1950 Taft-Hartley law. Many members of 
tive commodities produced by underpaid for- 7 : 7 unions did not want all labor laws re- 
eign labor, to the end that the farmer's Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as we all pealed insofar as the Taft-Hartley pro- 
standard of living will be in line with the know there has been very little legisla- visions are concerned. I felt as they do, 
contribution Re makes to the national econ- tion of direct or vital concern to labor, improvements could be made in the law 


omy 





B. Continue enlarge pr ee which was considered by this Demo- and therefore I voted for 1 measure 
search and education, both in production cratic-controlled Congress. which would improve the Taft-Hartley 
and marketing, with particular attention to Of course, the average workingman, law 
cheaper and more effective production, a bet- railroad employee, or white collar worker As a former railroad employee, my- 
ter and more effective marketing system, is just as much interested in all legisla- self, and as a farmhand at one time and 


f , 


especially for perishable commodities, sound tion considered by the Congress as any one who has done a lot of manual labor, 
cooperative marketin; , and gna pment other citizen. Nevertheless, he is per- I just want to assure the railroad em- 
jn in, yore om . cd tm du a haps more especially interested in legis- ployees and other labor people of my dis- 
cul ra 7 uctS an by-products , : 
Cc Co d ievelopment and restoratior lation which would more directly con- trict that I will never vote for legislation 
cee eee ee ntoueh cat cern him, his job and the welfare of which would be contrary to their best 
of our soil and water resources through soil um, Mil oO an ne liare oO hich wou ye contrary heit 


conservation and reclamation. himself and family. interest I will always work, vote for, 
D. Expansion of animal agriculture as a There has been little opportunity in and support the welfare of the workin 
means of reduci! urpluses, rebuilding of this Congress to vote on so-called labor people of the Ninth District and Nation 
the soil and providing a better diet for our legislation for the reason that the few In closing I want to insert at this point 
people. bills that were desired by the labor or- a letter which I have received from the 


E. Special enc uragement for the devel p- ganizations were bottled up in commit- Government Employees’ Council, of the 
Sepecreunens of ruret ving conditions, sua wo ant Never cones out om the Bier cl: Suten Seaaees ee 
comemiation of the rural electrification pro- the House for consideration or vote ing appreciation for my in ere and sup- 
gram. Therefore, in making this brief report port of legislation desired by worke 
: F. Development of export markets for the to railway employees and other labor The letter follows 


surplus crops which can be efficiently pro- people of the Ninth District, I desire to GOVERNMENT EMPLOYE! 
duced in this country. go back to my record of previous Con- COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
gresses, following the President’s pol- F RATION LABOR 


re is ¢ epublicar yrogra O ; . : : ra ton 2 6 tober 2 } 
Here oe R os = & t icy, to show to them that I have been m jton, D. C., O 1949. 
master-minded by the CIO but worked ee aay : 4 Pe : ; 

friendly to and on the side of the work- 


\ sie after g sultation w Suni Mannan ieee ae and Civil 
out only after long consultation ith Ingman. I 


leaders of our great national farm My record in behalf of labor speaks for = . Ee = mit ; m a O 
groups. It is the blueprint for building itself. I quote from the official records i c : a co stage es . oe 

a prosperous and enduring farm econ- tg show how I voted on legislation which through the pages of the me ' 
omy based on sound principles, tested was of special interest and concern to of the first ession of the Eighty-first Con- 
and proven by the experience of men railroad employees and other workers. ere we find that Feder , post em- 
who know—men who have wrung their The record shows the following legisla- I ees’ ¥V i i 

livelihood from the land as sons of agri- tive acts and my vote in behalf of labor v . aa ' a ok ; 
culture. It offers no fantasies, no dou- _ in every instance: ' 


ble talk, no false promises, no sleight-of- Crosser amendments, railway retire- : vees’ Compensation A 

hand. and no economic witchcraft. ment bill, H. R. 1362; House voted July 3, I 
It is not a program that is “too good 1946. I voted for labor. were amended, and several other laws ¢ 

to be true,” but one which is geared to Venue bill, railway suit bill, H. R. sMmproving sHe 

reality, reasonable and workable in its 1639, HAcen’s office in Washington, D. C., " oy» pig Aron marr Ne 


Ke 
1 


many parts. was Capitol Hill headquarters for union 9 nie 
representativ fighting venue limita- licht ‘ 

tions; House voted July 17, 1947. Ivoted forthe n 

I have faith in the sound common for Jabor. legi cee tad 

sense of the American farmer. I be- Full Employment Act, prolabor legis- lEighty-first « 


MEN OF COMMON SENSE 


lieve he wants and expects a reasonable ation, H. R. 4437: House voted February caged e Agee Om 
return based on the extent of his pro- 7, 1946. I voted for labor. —, Ure : : 
duction efforts. I do not believe he can Smith-Connally bill, vicious antilabor ~ ae I 7 
be taken in by will-o’-the-wisp schemes, bill, S. 796. Seventy-eighth Conert ee 

of which the Brannan plan is a typically une 4, 11, and 25, 1943. I voted for 1OMAS ( , 


shocking example. labor. Ope D 



























































































































































































































































































































































“In Bad Taste” 
TENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


ITATIVE 


I September 22, 1990 
» Mr. § | under 
t I I would like 
} of the CON- 
p the lowing editorial 
lim ublished in 
; ent led “It Bad 
N LA E 
k pub- 
( r irsday 
( 
t n as ¢ 
I 4 t 1 N 10 on 
‘ ( 
ive 
the 
n rity of the audience, 
rey iderance of the Amer- 
ided the remark if Gov- 
ible newspaper reporters at 
nted that some American 
1 table expressed the view, 
¢ nors ( I wa 
n rpr I It j 


1 if these guests had even a 
> which actuated Gov- 


s plain talk they would have 


m™ the <« ir 


i use of their names instead of 
making their remarks privately. 
i i * inaqaeea 
in Korea where the 
( the me Soviet rep- 
ire murdering in cold blood 
d American prisoners? 


rm opinion that we have had 
uch of this namby-pamby, kid- 

r men {f Communists, both foreign 
nd domestic brand Why not recognize 


e enemy r what he is, and treat him 
4nd le we are at it, let’s line up the 
who speak forthrightly 
v e behalf they offer these 

‘ 
too long we have been calling a spade a 
en tool for cultivation Now let's call it 
whether Moscow likes it or not And 


he kid gloves and put on box- 





McMahon’s Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD, an editorial 
entitled “‘McManon’s Campaign,” pub- 
lished in the Hartford Times of Septem- 
ber 21, 1950. 

The ing no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 


f 
“oo 4 


IN THE 


McManion’s CAMPAIGN 
The man who i 


ind outside the State 


being picked both within 
; a likely winner this 
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fall is Senator Brien McManHon. If the 
nator, himself, has any doubts as to his 
n, they did not appear in his open- 








campaign speech the other night. In 
fact he made no special appeal for votes. 
But he e his listeners an accounting of 
} 1d re rd in Congress the 
past ¢ irs in an address that for statesman- 
lip, I hrightne and candor struck a 
i a State campaign badly in need 
ich lif 
T > Was no partisan appeal 
t ( i h E Tal 
ir t 1] rac 1 1 
} ( d 
( } mic bomb, all of which } xu 
I 1 I l l l he N 1 f 4 in her 
par { the world as outstanding. This rec- 
ord will nd th itiny and, tl 
T es believes, entitles him to continue his 
\ United Stat Senate for 
6 yea 
As chairman of the Joint Cong onal 
( e 1 Atomic En y, the Senator 
] become n authority on the peacetime 
d wartime uses of atomic por er. in this 
l pioneer as well as an experi- 
enced, responsible leader. He has had the 
rtur of \ king closely with the 
V » House, the State and Defense D rt- 
ment and all the other units of rm- 
ment into which the variety of national and 
world problems are channeled for policy and 
action 


to work f 
peace, the 


measure, in 


preferrir 
] 


r world dis- 
Senator said he 


While 


1 every luding Korean 





lefer that would help prepare us in our 
conflict with Soviet Russia. 
“If I've been wrong, I’ve been terribly 


wrong,” is a statement that could come only 
from one whose conscience is clear and who 
is content to leave the final judgment to the 
electorate on voting day 
wever, Senator McMAHON’s per- 
formar in Washington, both in behalf of 
N d his State, has been highly 
creditable and his opponents will have no 
easy time trying to belittle it. There is no 
sense in replacing him, especially in these 
critical days when experience and leader- 
ship are a prime need. 


So far, h 


the n a 





Greek Concentration Camps at 
Makronissos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
3 years ago when I opposed the Truman 
doctrine I predicted that the hundreds of 
millions of American dollars being sent 
to Greece would not be used to feed the 
people, restore a stable economy, and in- 
stitute a democratic government for that 
country. I warned that it would lead to 
disaster for the Greek people and arm a 
reactionary government against its own 
people. 

Three years later we can see the re- 
sults. The average Greek worker lives 
in a paper hovel, earns less than 60 cents 
a day when he is lucky enough to find 
work, and pays more than a day’s wages 
for a pound of potatoes. The budget of 
the Greek Government today faces a 
deficit of billions of drachmas, while 
scandals about misappropriation of 





funds by corrupt politicians and genera] 
continue to rock the Nation. One-third 
of the children of Greece have no schools 
to go to while American dollars are build- 
ing airstrips and military roads. Demo- 
cratic trade-unions have been all but 
wiped out and government officials re- 
place the elected leaders who have been 
imprisoned and exiled by the thousands 
where they have escaped execution. 
These are the fruits of the Truman 
doctrine, which has maintained Greece 
military base, impoverished its 
and maintained hundreds of 


S a 


2 
people, 


anti-Fascist fighters in concentration 
camps in order to terrorize the people. 
The United States mission in Greece, by 
countenancing these brutal conc nivra- 


tion camps—surpassing even Dachau in 
atrocities—is making of America a 
hated symbol of terror. 

Our State Department would have us 
believe that these concentration camps 
are health resorts for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. That is pure “bunk.” There is an 
enormous amount of documentary ma- 
terial that refutes this idea. The Greek- 
American Committee for the Abolition of 
Makronissos has made available au- 
thentic documents to prove the falsity 
of the State Department’s window-dress- 
ng statements. 

Some of these documents have been 
published by the Daily Compass, a New 
York newspaper, in a series of articles 
exposing the actual conditions on 
Makronissos, the largest and most 
hideous of these death islands. I should 
like to insert some excerpts from these 
articles into the REcorD: 

Last fall and winter, ships carried to the 
rocky island of Makronissos, 3 miles off the 
Greek coast in the Aegean Sea, thousands 
of inmates of the Greek Government's net- 
work of prisons and concentration camps 

Here, according to an act of the Greek 
Parliament, these Communists and leftists, 
these captured rebels and persons of dubious 
loyalty, were to be reeducated. Alexander 
Diomedes, then premier, told New York 
Times correspondent C. L. Sulzberger: “We 
wish again to make them good and useful 
Greeks. They will be received and treated as 
people who are lost sheep returning to the 
flock.” 

Sulzberger described this, in August 1049, 
as the “first experiment in mass decommu- 
nization.” 

Now the experiment is over, and the gray 






rock of Makronissos is again being left to 
the birds and fishermen. The prisoner< are 
being loaded on ships and taken to Ai- 
Stratis, Trikkeri, and other islands even 


smaller and more remote than Makronissos. 

he prisoners who are leaving are fewer 
in number than those who came. Thou- 
sands have been reeducated to the satisfac- 
tion of the Government; they have been re- 
leased to their native places on good be- 
havior. Many others have died, their bodies 
thrown in the sea, and others have been 
transferred to hospitals or insane asylums 
on the mainland. 

No first-hand survey of the Makronissos 
experiment is likely to come from the United 
States mission which is so busily engaged in 
“rehabilitating” Greece. But pertinent data 
exist in the form of items in the Athens 
press, reports by foreign correspondents per- 
mitted to visit Makronissos, and letters from 
prisoners smuggled off the island. 

Even a second-hand survey permits con- 
clusions. It indicates that the educators of 
Mnkronissos did not spare the rod. It indi- 
cates that to purify men’s minds they broke 
men’s bodies. The education of Makronissos 
Was education by fire, 
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substantial information is 
m anti-Communist 
paper Democratikos 
March that the 
“have extended their ‘reeduca 
ures to women well. Evangelia 
Skevafilaka Triandafilia Giumkel and Pipsta 
ngu have gone mad 4s a result of tore 
ture. * * *” 
Mahi, or of the Socialist Party, the 


equivalent of the British Labo 
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cale of experience, 





and in living 
a disgrace to Greece, 
wartime resistance 
(Stefanos) Sarafis 


















































yn Ma 1k ronissos I could not discover 
pparatus of education, 
the library cone 
. 7 





























What is this ‘reindoctrination’? I kept 
askil the army officers who escorted me. 
And for answer they pointed to the ubiqul- 
ti Greek flags, bade me listen to the ever- 
lasting repetition of the national anthem, 
talked enthusiastically about the singing and 
th yweeches. That is good enough perhaps 
for reicn visitors who normally land on 
M i It can obviously convince no 
‘ thing of life and politics 
in G 

In i i ie of yril 2 ahi su sted that 
visitors » to the D ni Mental Asylum, 
where former inhabitants of Makronissos 
were being treat 

e asylum is dirty and overcrowded, and 
the sight of so many other mental cases and 
maniacs, with their fits, cries, and screams, 
t larkne f the wards, the filth on 


the fl r and tables, the gray 


linen, are not ca 


unchanged 
Iculated to lead to recovery.” 
the American Govern- 
cutting its funds to Greece. 
in order to force a basic 


My Cy _— 
iI wDdeakcr, 
hent is now 


n 
Why? Is it 


c e in the Greek economy, to help 
the people of Greece achieve stability 
and security? Quite the contrary. The 
Truman doctrine now seeks to inflict 
urther puni hment on the people of 


The Trum: 


f 

G ce, an d sctrinaires de- 
mand more 

k 

I 


arms from Greece, not more 


3 ‘ 


ad—they demand less freedom, not 
= the Greek pecple. 

For the fact is that the concentration 

Cc ie { and prisons have not proved an 

answer to the demar ds of the Greek peo- 

ple for bread, security, and freedom. 


The Greek people, san 
camp atmosphere that 
encient liberty 
the terror of their 
I 
f 


ite the armed- 
prevails in this 
, are answering 
government backed 
funds and occupation 
growing demands for the 
abolition of the concentration camps and 
a ge sty for political prisoners. 

The collapse of the Plastiras govern- 
ment in Greece was brought about when 


y 
I 
¢ 

m 

home of 


9y American 
orces, with 


neral amne 


the Greek people, protesting nationally, 
succ oes in making Plastiras declare 

1is desire for a general amnesty om the 
70,000 , litical pri ; in Gr e. In 


the N 
Willia 


y York Post of September 3, 3. 1950, 
m Attwood, its foreign caveman 


ent, wrote: 
The fall of Premier Nicholas Plastiras’ 
centrist government came about because it 


called for a policy of leniency toward former 
Communist sympathizers and a reduction of 


the armed forces from 150,000 to 80,000 
* * * it promised a reform economy, civil 
liberties, and social progress * * * it 
recognized that Makronissos was infamous. 


Now note these words: 

The United States Government, rather 
than grant general amnesty, put a new gov- 
ernment into power—a new government 
which is Fascist-minded. * * * Plastiras 
has been replaced by a less liberal govern- 
ment under Sophocles Venizelos. 


This is the verdict of an anti-Commu- 
nist correspondent. It places the re- 
sponsibility for reaction in Greece where 
it belongs—on the American officials in 
Greece—and behind them the Truman 
doctrine which is supported by both 
Democrats and Republicans. The votes 
that have been cast for the Truman doc- 
trine and its appropriations are now 
clearly seen to be votes for reactionary 
governments, for concentration camps, 
for the deaths of labor leaders and lib- 
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eral editors, for the impoverishm nt 
the Greek people and the loss of t 
freedom. These are the fruits of 
Truman doctrine. But the Greek | 
will not eat those fruits—and the An 
ican people, when they learn the tr 
will repudiate the Truman doctrin 


Tribute to Senator Lucas 
EXTENSION OF 


OF 


KON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative ¢ 
of Friday, Septe 1950 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I a 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the App of the Recorp a tribu 


cur majority leader, the senior Sen 





REMARKS 





mber 22), 


from Illinois (Mr. Lucas]. 

There being no objection, the tribu 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, I desire to associate myseif 
with my colleagues in paying a few word 


tribute to our majority leader, the s 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. 
The Senator from Illinois deserves 
preciation for the excellent 
made as majority leader under trying cir- 
He has shown patience, indus- 
lerance, and tact, and ut 
his leadership and his understanding of | 
islative and parli: 
record and the acc 
Eighty-first Congress ha 
I join my 
majority 


our 
record he 








iments airy 


procec du > t 
J } A 


ire, 
hments of t! 
ve been outstanding, 
colleagues in congratulating 
leader on a job well done. 


ympli 





British Comments on World Government 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 
EON. JACCB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is a letter from the distinguished 
American lyricist and author of such 
favorites as Oklahoma and South Pacia fic 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein I, giving some 
comments by outstanding British par- 
liamentarians on the subject of world 
government: 


WRITERS BoarpD FoR WoRLD GOVERNMENT, 
New York City, September 7, 1950. 
The Honorable JAcos K. JAVITs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JAviITs: When I was in 
London a few months ago I was invited to 
talk to a group of the Members of Parlia- 
ment about the progress of the Federalist 
movement in the United States. They know 
that from my association with the Writers 
Board for World Government I had some 
information and great interest in the sub- 
ject. In my informal speech I mentioned 
the resolutions pending in both the House 
and the Senate, stressing the strong backing 
for these biils, both in numbers and in the 
caliber of the sponsors. 
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to } proper future swayed him—at least 


te rily He took a ti 1 and started 
for Cambridge. But when he reached New 
¥ ! n n came his sense of 
‘ cd 


V i into an 
for a job. He 











agen 
\ red g 
I 1 t 1 ucce tory 
m rapidly t ul ending. He 
I ] bscure novice, 
by riz regular weekly 
( erenc of the creati\ staff. By 1928, 
havi had nstant stream of id ; about 
r I } in the advert 1 business, he 
partner in another firm, making 
$12 da *. Then he met one of the sel- 
< \ ioned hazards in the standard suc- 
cess formu He stepped too hard on the 
toe f the president, and was fired. 
\ f- \ of the perfect ad- 
\ i man, he went back to the first 
y r which he had worked and lan l 
1 } > a ene! manager of t Chi ) 
office Within 6 months he w making 
$25 ) a year 
By this time, fF TON, only 28, was looked 
on 1 9-day wonde Devisir question- 
I I t be submitted t women all over 
ti 1 is t basis of sales campaigns 
for hou ld iter 


he had given the adver- 
? pt of the value 





of what has me t known as prod- 
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Vv ‘ Y he h 1 made ar u ] 
or } 1d enol h » tha 
] r seemed urgent important I 
$25-a-week days, he had paid $10 f 
rent, and had stretched the remai 


t lar breakfast 
] r, bought on the way to t 
As he grew more prosperous, he ad 


( » hard that copywriters 
mu red : ut its being a sweat 
he became more and more | ral ¥ 
aries, { d th nt n hin 

retary abroad when he decided 


! worked. 

Old f nds found 
during tthe depression could always 
and he started his pr 


who the coine } 











sizal collec of paintings by hi 
class! >, Reginald Marsh, by buyi1 
on a picture-a-month basis for a til 


1e depression. 


n the best-seller. The Hucksters a 
It f seller, ne iuckster 


Frederic Wakeman has his hero expr 
superbly cocky and ¢ temptuous att 
presumably peculiar to advertising 
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irs avo, a friend decided t 
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r ntly, “and that is 
idvertising business ») knock 


‘ven if you k ( the 








he ¢ 
ine 3,000,000 
s per yea d he was drawing 
year 


( fir unt ¥ Certo, and 





N MV t i New Jersey and Bowles to 

to ri doorbells and ask house- 

wives } inent questions about jelly mak- 
A t months, the partners had com- 

piled 533 pages of data, which they used to 
uch effect that General Foods, which 
owned Certo, gave them a dozen more prod- 


} 


ucts to handle within the next few years. 

Benton & Bowles put most of their clients 
heavily into radio, starting such stars as Fred 
Allen and Gladys Swarthout on the air. 
The elaborate hour and half-hour variety 
shows which the agency pioneered seemed 
fantastically expensive—until business got 
used to the idea and other agencies began 
doing the same thing, 

















As if to emphasize his break with his past 
one of BENnTOoN’s first inve 
was in Muzak, a 
corded music, 
taurants and 
When the company was 
BenTon bought a one-third interest for $30,- 
oco. Later he bought another third, and 
then the rest of it, raising his total invest- 
ment to $132,500. He has since expanded 
Muzak into record-making and allied activ- 
ities, and has been offered more than 20 times 
what he paid for it. 

When he quit the advertising business, 
BENTON told friends that he didn’t Fnow just 
how he was going to occupy himself, but that 
he might go into missionary work—a field in 
which some of his forebears had been active. 
Instead, his Yale classmate, President Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago, persuaded 


tments of this I 
company which pipes ri 
» Into re 
cribing institutions. 
till in the idea staze 


without advertisin 


other su} 





to join the univer 
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rseer of put re 
Promptly, BENTON asked for a compre- 
ve report n research activities, and 
he was handed a sheaf covering about 
, his mind started poppir ideas 
even than had his questionnaires 
t jelly making. Plans for magazine arti- 


news releases and radio programs Came 





Benton’s chief alm was 
ve rsity’s services aS a cultural and eauca- 
al force in the national c lun 

Che making of educational f was one way 
chieve the goal, and although the Rocke- 
er Foundation failed to respond to his 

24.000,000 appeal, he arranged the purchase 
the Western Electric Co.'s film facilities 

d also persuaded the Eastman Kodak Co. 
to donate its collection of classroom films to 

e university. 

BENTON also exploited the radio, receiving 

$50,000 grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation to build up the University of 
Chicago Round Table, in which world-fa- 
mous authorities tackled political, social, and 
economic problems. To dramatize research 
work at the university, he also developed a 
cience program called The Human Adven- 
ture, which was so popular with the public 

at he was able to turn it over to a com- 
mercial sponsor and make money for the 
university, instead of sharing its production 
cost. 

The program managed to interest radio 

audiences in such unlikely subjects as chlo- 
rophyll, cosmic rays, Pavlov, and blood; and 

4 program on the Einstein theory of rela- 

tivity, of all things, had to be a broadcast by 
popular demand. 

Probably BENTON’s most effective coup in 
making the university, and himself, a more 
powerful cultural force was the taking over 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Many years 
before, when the Britannica had seemed 
doomed, Julius Rosenwald, the Chicago phi- 
lanthropist, had bought it as head of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. When he offered it to the 
university the trustees declined. Under new 
management, it became a paying property, 
even though Sears had little interest in pub- 
lishing or academic research, 

After Gen. Robert E. Wood took over the 
direction of Sears, BENTON characteristically 
reopened the subject of the Britannica with 
the abrupt query, “Do you think it appro- 
priate that a mail-order house should own 
the Encyclopedia Britannica? Why don’t you 
give it to the university?” 

Wood looked startled, but a few hours later 
formally offered to do so. The trustees, how- 
ever, again balked at using university funds 
for what they considered a risky venture, 
BENTON, quick as ever with the checkbook, 
offered to put up an amount said to be 
$100,000, under a stock deal acceptable to the 
university. Today BENTON owns all the com- 
pany’s outstanding common stock, and has 
built the company up so that it now pays the 
university several times as much every year 
in royalties as he originally invested in work- 
ing capital. 

The educational-film project was incorpo- 
rated as a subsidiary, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, into which BENTON put a million 
dollars of Britannica money. He has also 
branched out into allied publishing fields, 
with the result that Britannica has a series 
of educational picture-story books for chil- 
dren, as well as the Britannica Junior, the 
Book of the Year, and the Britannica World 
Atlas. Soon to appear is a 54-volume set, the 
Great Books of the Western World, on the 
preparation of which the company has spent 
$1,400,000. 

In 1945, BENTON was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of State. Since then, he has said 
that he went to Washington thinking that he 
was to do a job that everybody wanted done, 
and found out that hardly anybody was in- 
terested. The job involved the liquidation 
of the old Office of War Information and the 
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Office of I -Ame Aft her of 
Ww v popul é y-minded 
C ressmen, and the integ1 of their 
fu ions i he § D t t 

BENTON had to I 
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he resi Pre el 

wrote him le 

he kne ily diffi 

frustrati which | 1 I e € 

and praising him for the d foundation” 


which he had laid 

BENTON was characteristically busy in 
Washington, using luncheons, cocktails, din- 
ners, and frequently breakfasts as occasions 
for conferences, and keeping his Ediphone 
busy far into the night It came nearer to 
satisfying his urge to be a high-powered 
modern missionary, his friends think, than 
anything else he ever experienced; and many 
predict that he will soon be back in public 
service, one way or another. 

An indication of his inclinations in this 
respect took form last March after he left 
for a 3-month vacation at his winter home 
near Phoeni; Ariz Unhesitatingly he 
abandoned his vacation when he was asked 
to become chairman the American dele- 
gation to the UN Conference on Freedom of 
Information, and hastened east to catch a 
boat for Geneva 

Just how much he would have relaxed, 
even had he stayed in Arizona, is question- 
able. His usual routine when sojourning 
there is to start the day with a swim, then 
spend most of the rest of it dictating into 
an Ediphone installed at the edge of the 
pool. 

BENTON has been married since 1928, and 
has four children, and when his mind is on 
family affairs, it is the same effervescent 
mind which has created so many sales ideas. 
Not long ago, he was visiting the home of a 
friend where the family cat had just had 
kittens. “What a wonderful way for children 
to see nature reproducing herself,” he said; 
and his little black notebook came out of his 
pocket for a notation: Get a pregnant cat. 

The cat acquired by his secretary next 
day turned out to meet the specifications so 
thoroughly that it had kittens even before 
it could be introduced into the BENTON 
home. “Perhaps I shouldn’t have been in 
quite such a hurry to put the idea across, 
said BENTON 

It is a habit, however, which the ex-adver- 
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REA, a Great Help To Minnesota Farmers, 
Should Be Further Extended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 18, 1950 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
high honor and privilege to represent a 
great and thriving agricultural district 
comprised of the northwestern Minne- 
sota Counties of Becker, Beltrami, Clay, 

learwater, Kittson, Lake of the Woods, 
Mahnomen, Marshall, Norman, Otter 
Tail, Pennington, Polk, Red Lake, 
Roseau, and Wilkin. The world-famous 
Red River Valley on the United States 
side of the International Boundary and 
the Minnesota side of the North Dakota 
boundary line is wholly within the 
Ninth Congressional District. 

The people of my district and the 
citizens of Minnesota are truly apprecia- 





tive of th reat benefits and thx 


< 5 1 { n 

advantagt ind conve! 1 they > 
derived from the splendid accompl - 
ments of the Rural Electrification Ad- 


ministration program 
The REA is an agency of the United 


States Department of Agriculture I 
was created on May 11 1935, b l 


Exccutive order of Presic 
under authority of the Emergency | 
lief Appropriation Act of 19: 
April 8, 1935 

The Norris-Rayburn bill followed 
which provided permanent status for the 
agency and authorized a 10-year lendin 
program upon its approval on May 20 
1936—that legislative action is now 
known and referred to as the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936. 

The Pace Act 


was approved by the 
President on 


September 21, 1944, and 
among its several provisions it provided 
that the lending program be extended 
indefinitely and that the Congress annu- 
ally determine the amount of funds the 
Rural Electrification Administration may 
lend. 

The REA is under the direction of an 
Administrator who is appointed by the 
President for a 10-year term, with the 
advice and consent of the United States 
Senate. In his official actions he is re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The present Secretary is Hon. Charles F. 
Brannan, of Colorado, who is the author 
and sponsor of the Brannan plan for 
agriculture, 

he present Administrator of the Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration is the 
Honorable Claude R. Wickard, of Indi- 
ana, who assumed the duties of his office 
in July of 1945. Mr. Wickard is a con- 
scientious, capable, and efficient Admin- 
istrator and exceptionally well-qualified 
by education, training, and experience to 
discharge the many duties of his office. 
In the field of rural electrification, the 

u 


REA is employed make loans to 
qualified borrowers, with preference to 


nonprofit and cooperative organization 
and to public bodies. The ‘ 
made to cover the full cost of construct- 
ing power lines and other electric faci 
ties to serve persons in rural area 
are without central station electric serv- 
ice. The loans are repaid over a maxi- 
mum period of 35 years 
percent interest rate. 

The REA program involves no grant 


and bear a 2 


or subsidi and it operates no rural 
electric facilities The loans approved 
by the REA are repaid from the operat- 
ing revenues of the locally owned, | illy 
managed systems it financ A part of 
each consumer’s monthly } ment f 

electricity is set aside to pay off the Gov- 


ernment loans. It therefore fol 
in the field of finance the REA 
principelly as a banker to local system 
and its main functions from an ove! 
viewpoint are to lend money and 
technical advice and counsel where 
needed in the construction and opera- 
tion of the borrower's faciliti 

Farm electrification in the United 
Stat had advanced very 
he 53-year period fr 
first central control 
went into rvice, t 


was created 


m 1882, when the 
enerating Syste a 


1935 when the REA 
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10.9 percent of all 
; celv- 
service by 1935 
built be- 
of cities 
to REA statistics 
of this slow rate of 
farmers and farm organi- 
ed a solid front in their 
* Government action in the 
trification The result 
ment of REA, with a 
ned to make electric serv- 
to farm people without 


liate 


oraing 


: nitis 
im VICINILICS 
1t w@ heca use 


re that 


tablist rs 


ice avalabdic 


ablishment of the REA greatly 

ased the extension of electric serv- 
ce into the rural areas. Between 1935 

1, 1949, more than 3,800,000 
yn ral farms had been connected to 
tral power lines by all agencies, both 
public and private. More than half— 
about 57 percent—of the farms con- 
nected to central station lines since 1935 
received electric service from REA-fi- 
nanced systems. The remainder were 
on lin of other suppliers, many of 
which were stimulated to greater activity 
ccomplishments 


,acit 


cel! 


i the rural field by the a 
of the REA program. 

It } estimated by REA that 
4.582.016 farms, or 78.2 percent of the 
Nation's total, were electrified by June 
30, 1949. There ar 


been 


» af 


till approximately 






























































1,275,000 of the Nation’s farms, or more 
than 21 percent, still unelectrified as of 
that date according to their statistics. 
In addition, there were hundreds of 
the ands of rural churches, nonfarm 
dwellings, schools, crossroads businesses, 
1d other rural establishments without 

elect! 
these unelectrified units are 





















































located d areas, or in areas of 
relativ low farm income. It therefore 
f that one of the most difficult jobs 
the 1 | electrification program re- 

n be cc nae d. The REA pro- 
} ver, has succeeded in estab- 














1 which 


} ! eventually can 
prov » virtually every 


unserved farm 















































































































































th intry with electric service. 

REA has informed me that as of 

June 30, 1950, they had approved $2,205,- 
470,314 in loans to 1,070 borrowers. It 
includ 980 cooperatives, 41 public 
power districts, 24 other public bodies, 
nd 25 commercial power companies. AS 
of that date the REA had on file or in 
process of inve ation in the field ad- 
ditional loan applications totaling $308,- 











748,500 for new system construction and 












































various line improvements. Most of 
these applications, I am informed, are 
for expansion of existing systems fi- 




















d by the REA 
‘y have also been informed that some 
999 of these REA borrowers had rural 
electric facilities in operation as of June 

































































30, 1950. The facilities included 1,018,- 
336 miles of line serving more than 
3,251,787 farms and other rural consum- 























ers in about 2,500 counties of 46 S 





tates, 
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Alaska, and the Virgin Islands. This 
clearly indicates that additional lines 
are being built more rapidly now than 
ever before. 

Thus far, of all the loans approved by 
the REA, over 81 percent have been for 
electi distribution facilities, to bor- 


rowers who 
rather than 
Generatio 


buy power at wholesale 
generate it themselves. 
n and transmission loans are 


made only when borrowers are unable to 
purchase an adequate supply of power 


or a saving would result. It has been 
estimated that approximately 17.5 per- 
cent of the rural electrification loans 
have been for construction of generating 
plants and transmission lines. Approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the entire amount of 
loans have been made to power system 
ope ; for relending to their consum- 
‘rs to finance installation of wiring, 
plumbing, and electrical equipment and 
appliances. 

The rural electric cooperatives do not 
limit their membership to farmers. It 
is open to all people in a rural area who 
can be reached a who want electric 
service. As of June 30, 1950, the REA 
had advanced sn eset ite in loans to 
its borrowers. The REA loan contracts 
provide that advances are made as the 
borrowers need the funds with which to 
pay for construction that is under way 
cr completed. The difference between 
the amount of loans approved and the 


rato} 


amount of funds advanced represents 
loan — that are obligated to bor- 
roweé! Most of it has been further ob- 


lig shed by the borrowers to pay for 
terials or contract services and will be 
advanced as construction proceeds. 

As of June 30, 1950, the borrowers had 
returned to the Government $244,795,307 
in principal and interest payments on 
their RE This included $22,- 


ma- 


REA loans. 
967,195 in payments on principal ahead 
of schedule. Only $774,458 was reported 
more than 30 days overdue. Only one 
REA loan fore ure has been necessary 
to date on an operating power system; it 
loan that had been made to a 
1 power company. 

The REA has made more than 95 per- 
cent of its loans to cooperatives organ- 
ized 


under State laws by rural people 
seeking electric service. These groups, 
V h make up about 92 percent of all 
R cA borrowers, are local independent 


priva te business enterprises. 


controlled by their 


They are 
consumer-members 


through boards of directors elected an- 
nually by and from the membership. 
The rural electric cooperatives have 
proved the most effective instruments 
for carrying out the REA program be- 
cause of their advantages as a method of 
naking reasonable-cost electric service 


available to farmers in 
These advantages include: 

First. REA-financed cooperatives op- 
erated on a nonprofit basis. This en- 
ables them to provide electric service at 
cost to their members. 

Second. Directors of REA-financed 
cooperatives are elected because of their 
known interest in making electric serv- 
ice available to rural people at reason- 
able rates. They serve without compen- 
sation and keep operating expense at the 
lowest possible level consistent with good 
service. 


rural areas. 
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Third. Members of REA-financed 
operatives also are interested in kee; 
costs ata minimum. For exa 
help reduce operating expense bj 
untarily reporting potential causs 
service interruptions such as tree 
touching the lines. M of them 
their own meters, and many make ou 
their own bills. 

Fourth. Previous experience of far m 
ers wit! ther types of cooperat 
helps them to organize and operate rural 
electric cooperatives On a sound ba 
with a minimum of effort and expen: 

The lines constructed by REA bor- 
rowers are built to serve entire areas 
including less densely settled sections a 
well as those of greater population. 
This is known as area coverage. ‘The 
test is no longer whether an individu il 
line or section will be self-supporting 
but whether the entire system as a whole 
is feasible. This policy has become in- 
creasingly important as the rural elec- 
trification job has progressed. Only 
through area coverage can electric serv- 
ice be extended to many of the more iso- 
lated farms, and to groups which aré 
ee situated in pocketed areas far 

emoved from any established source of 
nan ; 

In every region in the United States 
rural electric cooperatives have demon- 
strated that farm electrification, far 
from constituting an additional cash 
drain on low farm incomes, actually 
brings more business into rural com- 
munities. It encourages new local en- 
terprises which come about when low- 
cost power is available. It stimulates 
private business, both locally and na- 
tionally. Surveys indicate that for every 
dollar invested in rural power facilities 
the farmer invests an additional $4.50 in 
wiring, plumbing, and electrical ap- 
pliances 

The us e of elect 


mple, 1 


hey 
> 


ost 


ric power in farm pro 

duction and processing is constantly ex- 
panding. To date about 400 farm uses 
for electricity have been reported. Elec- 
tric power on the farm is an economic 


necessity which can pay its way with 
handsome profits for the farmer. REA 


encourages its borrowers to give their 
consumers guidance as to which uses are 
the most efficient and the most profit- 
able in these times of power shortage. 

In the State of Minnesota, at the time 
REA was established, only 13,783 farms, 
or 6.8 percent, were receiving central 
station electric service. REA estimated 
that 149,500 farms, or 79.1 percent of all 
farms in the State, were served by June 
30, 1949. An estimated 39,452 farms in 
the State still were without service. 

The first REA loan in Minnesota was 
approved in September 1935 and the first 
REA-financed line placed in operation 
on October 31, 1936, by the Mille Lacs 
Region Cooperative, of Aitkin. 

Up to June 30, 1950, REA had approved 

22,092,806 in loans in the State to 54 
i 52 of them cooperatives. The 
loans will enable these borrowers to fi- 
nance the construction of 74,233 miles of 
line and other rural electric facilities to 
serve 175,332 rural consumers. Some of 
these facilities already are in operation, 
and additional lines are being built as 
rapidly as possible. 

By June 30, 1950, REA had advanced 
$93,174,598 as loans in Minnesota, and 








State’s borrowers were 
3 miles of line serving 157 
i other rural consumers. 
rhe average monthly farm consump- 
n on REA-financed lines in Minne- 
. increased from 86 kilowatt-hours in 
mber 1941, to 225 kilowatt-hours in 
mber 1949. This increé reflects 
ter use of electrical equipment to 
» time and labor in performing farm 
nd household tasks to help bring about 
more comfortable way of rural living. 
1e same period the national average 
it from 61 to 141 kilowatt-hours per 
m 
» latest REA debt-service summary, 
vering all transactions to June 30, 
10, shows that the Minnesota borrow- 
s have paid $16,689,507 in principal and 
interest on their Government loans 
This includes $1,622,680 paid on prin- 
cipal in advance of the date due. Thir- 
y-four borrowers were ahead on their 
ayments and none were behind. 
I was elected to the House of Repre- 
ntatives in November of 1942 and took 


operating 
097 farms 


ise 


my seat as a Member of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, which convened on 


January 6, 1943. The REA and its pro- 
ram always has had my wholehearted 
and active support. The following list- 
ing gives the date and the subject of roll 
calls since my election to Congress which 
had direct bearing on the REA and its 





program: 
June 23, 1943: Vote on a motion to concur 
in a Senate amendment to the 1944 Depart- 
I of Agriculture appropriation bill, to 
e REA loan funds from $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 Motion defeated 168 to 193 
May 28, 1947: 1948 Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation bill: Motion to recommit 


bill with 
cut of $25, 


instructions to restore 
)00,000 in REA loan funds. 


ymmittee 
Motion 


defeated 174 to 180 

July 18, 1947: REA appropriation, 1948 De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation bill: 
Motion to recommit conference report with 

structions to increase rural e lectri ification 
loan funds from $225 0 }0,000 to $250,000,000. 
Motion defeated 196 to 206. 

February 24, 1948: Urgent deficiency ap- 


propriation bill 1948: V« 
RANKIN’S amendment to 
REA loans. Amendment defe 


te on Representative 
add $300,000,000 for 
ated 151 to 181. 


April 1, 1948: First deficiency appropriation 
bill, 1948: Motion of Representative CANNON 
to recommit with instructions to increase 
REA loan funds from $75,000,000 to $175,000,- 
000. Motion adopted 199 to 154 

June 16, 1948: Second deficiency appropri- 
ation bill, 1948: Vote on motion to recom- 
mit bil with instructions to appropriate 


$450,000 for REA administrative expenses, for 
fiscal year 1949. Motion defeated 199 to 204 

July 13, 1949: Rural telephone amendment 
to Rural Electrification Act. Vote on passage 
of bill. Bill passed 282 to 109. 


In every instance I voted for the REA 
program and for REA members, and the 
official record shows this. 

The following is a list of REA-financed 
systems in northwestern Minnesota, to- 
gether with the names of the managers 

Lake Region Cooperative Electric Associ 


i- 


tion, Pelican Rapids, Minn., Albert R. Knut- 
son, manager 

Red River Valley Cooperative Power Asso- 
ciation, Halstad, Minn., Gerald A. Thalacker, 


manager 
tec Lake Electric Cooperative, Inc., Red 
Lake Falls, Minn., O. J. Overmoen, manager. 
Wild Rice Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mah- 
nomen, Minn., Kenneth R. Martin, manager, 
North Star Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Baudette, Minn., G M. Farel, manag 
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ative, Inc., War- 

m, manager 

ati Inc., Be- 

l ! ger 

ve, Inc., Roseau, 

manager 
erative, Inc., 


M. Electric ¢ € 

ren, Minn., R f h 

Beltrami Ele e 
midji, Minn., 

Roseau Electric C era 
Minn., August A. Bourque 

Border Counties Power C 
Warroad, Minn., Einar I 

Clearwater-Polk Electric ¢ 
Bagley, Minn 


Itsaca-Mantr 
Rapids, Minn 
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their 
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necess 
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providing for the improve- 
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strict I have long 
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yproved February 
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s of September 15, 


applications 


for rural telephone loans in Minnesota. 
All REA loans are self-liquidating. 


They bear 2 
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The Answers To the “Fourteen 
Unanswered Questions” 


EXTENSION 


OF 


HON. MI ae MANSFIELD 


TANA 


IN THE HOl 


Saturd¢ September 23, 1950 
Mr. MANSFIEI D Mr. Speaker, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix, 
September 8, 1950, my colleague the 
gentleman from Minnesota [|Mr. Jupp], 
placed 14 un — red questions in the 


REcorD, claimin 


swer many of 
similar quest 


E OF REPR 


iat he ‘ 
them | 


ions Saenell 


REMARKS 


ESENTATIVES 


‘could 


but 


cause he hac 
ha 


not an- 


d 


A7063 


from the 


time other 


been able the answers 
administration Sir that 
Republican Con 


to 
ice 
men 


ress have raised the 





same 14 unanswered questions in their 
campaigns 

Even though many of the que 
are based on falst ssum] I 
should not be allowed t : ! 
unanswered Direct ns ; to these 
questions foll 

Pit st. What went \ h th $95 000.- 
000,000 spent on national defense sinc 
Wor ld War II? 

An Of this amount I - 
mately $42,000,000,00 0 or 45 perc 
went to pay for the cost of liquidat 
World War II. This left $48,000,000,000 
or an average of less than $10,000,000,000 
a year. During the postwar years there 
have been unusually heavy costs 


maintaining peace in distant land 

Nearly half of our Army has be en over- 
seas in occupied countries in Europe and 
in Asia Substantial portions of our 
Navy have been in the Mediterranean 
helping maintain the reace. We ae 
had to bear the costs of saving Berl 

with the airlift The money needed to 
pay, feed, and clothe the men in our 
Armed Forces has cost an average of 


$5,000,000,000 a year An average of 
$3 sen conse a year has gone to meet 
the costs of operating and maintainin 

the aircraft, ships, tanks, and military 
installations that go to make up our 
military strength. Major procurement 
of aircraft, tanks, and cther equipmen 

took $2,250,000,000 a year. Research 


ment of new v 
half bill 


and d 
little more tni 


ipons took a 
ion dollar 


VE iOp 


ina a 
year. The remainder was made up of 
National Guard and Reserve cost 
service-wide and classifi ed projects, pay 
of retired military personnel, and mili- 
tary public works, including housing 

Second. Why did only $1 out of every 
seven defense dollars go for combat 
equipment? 

Answer: The answer to the first ques- 


bove contains the data on how na- 
defense fu 


tion : 


1 
tional nds were expenc 
a 
I 








Maj« procurement—the purchase of 
hardware, aircraft, lips, tank ind 
other weapons—has accounted f Lp- 
proximately 2'4 billion dollars a year, o 
Seren It is worthy of note tl 
perce! e of the annual total that I 
into major procurement hi in- 
creased from a low of 6 perce toatl } 
of 19 percent in the fiscal f 1 
July 1, 1950 It is also hy of note 
th 60 percent of the Presider re- 
ce! yrecomm ended $10,500 )( )- 
ple 1 budget app ‘ 
Cong! for major pre f 
ha ¢ 
Why did P 

Vi Air Fo to 
Re} | 1 EF t h ¢ ( 
the Air Force ¢ to 70 

An I Tl ( 1 ¢ 
f um} 
I 1 € ! 
th - 
fai 3 to V 
fu { ( l I ) 

Th th of I 
has beer eatly ll ] ( ita 
far m plane eV } 
example, t B-29 u 
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4get 


vded from 30 bombers to 65, 20 of 


ich are tankers, thus increasing the 
nd striking power of a group. In 

r v is, when the term “70-group 
t coined in 1947, it 

uivaient of what we now have 

f our present-day groups. More- 

he original proposal for a 70- 


called for 412,000 men, 

t number of men 
; long ago as July 1949. 
n Oct 1949 the House of Repre- 
é and the Air Force 
The President impounded 


00 voted for this sudden 

alanced expansion of the Air 

I e reasons: First, a sudden 

: one branch of the armed services 

i destroy the balance [ween 

Navy, and Air Force necessary to 

ave a ffective fighting force. Second, 


1 aircraft were delivered, it 


( ! l sary to make provision for 
dd 1al personnel to man them; no 
ovision was made by the expansicn act 
lequ ground and maintenance 
crews, for example 
The President did not reject the 
m 1t which was provided for aircraft; 


money was merely kept available to 
be expended in accordance with the ca- 
pacities of the aircraft industry to pro- 
Fourth. Why, if communism was a 
were there only 6 Gen- 
eral Pershing tanks, only 30 propellate— 
i—combat planes, only 1 aircraft 
carrier, and not a single combat marine 
1 the Japanese area when we entered 
an conflict? 


Answer: The figures cited in this ques- 


yy ‘ » Acia 


tion are grossly incorrect. Obviously, 
e number of troors and weapons in a 
combat area is classified information 





hich cannot be bandied about. How- 
ever, T agree with the gentleman that we 
hould have had more combat marines 
ready an in that area. 

Fifth. Why did President Truman on 
Dec 1945, officially announce 
unless our ally, China, admitted 
Communists to its Government China 
would get no more American aid? 

Answer: President Truman made no 
uch announcement. On December 15, 
1945, issued a statement of United 
States policy toward China. In the 
> of that statement he said: 

It is the firm belief of this Government 
g, united, and democratic China 
of the utm importance to the success 

f [the} United Nations organization and for 
world peace. A China disorganized and di- 


id available 


em her 


l»5 
iia id, 


hat 


he 


‘ONY 
Cou! 





vided eit by foreign aggression, such as 
that ul 


idertaken by the Japanese, or by vio- 
fe, is an undermining influ- 
and peace, now and 


enc 1 “A dad stability 


in the 
The statement said that— 
The Government of the United States be- 


lieves it essential— 

(1) That a cessation of hostilities be ar- 
ranged between the armies of the National 
( ernment and the Chinese Communists 

nd other dissident armed forces for the pur- 

] f completing the return of all China 
to effective Chinese control, including the 
immediate evacuation of Japanese forces. 

(2) That a national conference of repre- 


sentatives of major political elements be ar- 
ranged to develop an early solution to the 
present internal strife—a solution which 
will bring about the unification of China. 
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The call for a conference was in sup- 
port of the proposals already made by 
the National Government and Chiang 
Kai-shek regarding a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Communist problem and the 
agreement reached by the National Gov- 
ernment and the Communist Party in 
October 1945 providing for the conven- 
ing of a political consultative conference 
to discuss measures looking toward the 
establishment of a constitutional govern- 
ment. A provisional list of the delega- 
tion to the nee had already been 
published at Chungking on November 27 
and on December 31, 1945, the National 
Government announced that Chiang 
Kai-shek had decided that the political 
consultative conference would convene 
on January 10, 1946. 


President Truman’s 


e 
ran a 
UCULMCI 


statement 


also 


i States and other United Na- 





» recognized the present National 
Government of the Republic of China as the 
only legal government in China. It is the 


proper instrument to achieve the objective 
of a unified China. 


. Who was best serving America, 
the administrations which for 50 years 
defended the open door in China, or the 
Truman administration, which aban- 
doned China to Soviet exploitation? 

Answer: This question contains one 

false implication and one false state- 
ment. It falsely implies that the ad- 
ministrations which for 50 years de- 
fended the open door in China were Re- 
publican administrations, neglecting to 
nention the support given China by the 
Democratic administrations of Cleve- 
land, Wilson, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It falsely states that the Truman ad- 
ministraion abandoned China to Soviet 
exploitation. The actual fact, of course, 
is that the Truman administration took 
every step possible to support the Na- 
tional Government short of committing 
American forces to fight the Chinese 
Communist armies in support of the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek, which 
in the course of 3 years losi the support 
of the people of China and the entire 
territory of China, despite over $3,500,- 
000,000 worth of economic and military 
aid from the United States and the mili- 
tary advice of one of the greatest gen- 
erals the world has ever seen, Gen. 
George C. Marshall. 

Seventh. Why, when Congress had 
voted $10,500,000 military aid for South 
Korea 8 months earlier, had South Korea 
received only $200 worth of Signal Corps 
wire when the Communists struck 
June 25? 

Answer: As noted above, this oft-re- 
peated charge is absolutely false. The 
$200 figure was bandied about because 
some signal equipment was in process of 
being shipped from San Francisco on 
the day of the invasion, and a charge of 
$108 was made against appropriated 
funds for purposes of taking out and in- 
specting the equipment. This completely 
overlooks the vast amounts of weapons 
and munitions supplied by the United 
States and actually in the hands of the 
Koreans. 


The military equipment which the 
American Government had turned over 
to the Republic of Korea before the Com- 
munist attack totaled over $57,000,000. 





Included in the military equipment 
turned over to the Republic of Korea 
were the following items: Over 130.000 
small arms, rifles and carbines; over 50.- 
000,000 rounds of ammunition; over 2,009 
machine guns; nearly 7,000 pistols; near- 
ly 200 antitank guns; over 700 mortars: 
91 big 105-millimeter howitzers; 108,000 
shells for these howitzers; over 275,009 
rockets, rifle grenades, and hand gre- 
nades; nearly 9,000 grenade launchers; 
armored cars; half-track fighting trucks; 
nearly 5,000 trucks in which to move 
troops and equipment; 150 bazookas: 
over 50,000 mines and demolition blocks; 
79 vessels, including mine sweepe1 
landing craft, and other types of fighting 
ships; 20 airplanes for military use; 
equipment for 15,000 men, including 
rifles, clothing, field tents, and other ma- 
terials needed by soldiers in the field: 
and thousands of spare parts and opera- 
tional material necessary to keep this 
equipment functioning properly. 

Fighth. Whose advice was the admin- 
istration following when it asked last 
year for $150,000,090 in economic aid for 
South Korea? That of its long-time ad- 
viser, Owen Lattimore, who said in July 
1949 that “The thing to do is let South 
Korea fall but not to let it look as though 
we pushed it’—hence the recommenda- 
tion of a parting grant of $150,000,000. 

Answer: This phony question contains 
three false statements or implications. 
In the first place, it implies that Owen 
Lattimore was a major long-time ad- 
viser of the administration. This is not 
true, as three former Secretaries of 
State and the present Secretary of State 
have denied in writing. 

In the second place, it implies that the 
administration in asking last year for 
$150,000,000 in economie aid for South 
Korea did so on Owen Lattimore’s advice. 
This also is not true. The economic-aid 
program for the Republic of Korea was 
based on the advice of Secretary of State 
Marshall and of Paul Hoffman, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Coopera- 
tion program. 

In the third place, it implies the pur- 
pose of the $150,000,000 request was to 
“let South Korea fall but not to let it 
look as though we pushed it.” The actual 
fact, of course, is that the $150,000,000 
request was plainly stated to be the first 
year of a 3-year program intended to 
place the Republic as nearly as possible 
on a self-supporting economic basis— 
hardly a program to let South Korea fall. 

Finally, the question fails to mentio 
that the economic-aid program for Ko- 
rea was killed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 19, 1950, by th 
Republican Party and by 1 vote, 192 to 
191. By this act the Republican Party 
demonstrated that it did not care to 
support the Republic of Korea. 

Ninth. Why did Secretary of State 
Acheson virtually invite the Communists 
to take Korea, Formosa, and the balance 
of China by announcing January 12, 1950, 
that they were beyond our defense pe- 
rimeter? 

Answer: The above statement is un- 
true, and misquotes the January 12, 1950, 
statement of the Secretary of State. In 
his Press Club speech of January 12, 1950, 
Secretary of State Acheson said that the 
United States itself would defend a line 
along the Aleutians, Japan, the Ryukyus, 
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1 t which has now occurred 
n Korea. He was referring to the fact 
hat our collective arrangements made 
ression more risky than ever before. 

» correctness of this assumptio1 
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1ited Nations to halt the aggression in 
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Korea and thereby to give all potential 
ressors notice that aggr i 
ny free nation will be met i 12 re- 
nee of all free nations 
Eleventh. hich was v¥ r—the ad- 
that 


ministration’s appeasement policy 

I led Russia, in the 5 years after 
ld War II, to extend its domination 
from 170,000,000 people to 800,000,000 
people, or Republican insistence on a 
firm anti-Communist policy? 

Answer: This patently political ques- 

1as four false statements. 

First, it suggests that the administra- 
tion has been carrying out a policy of 
appeasement. Nothing is further from 
the truth. The administration has vig- 
orously and successfully opposed Soviet 
imperialism by the leadership which it 
has taken in the development of a strong 
United Nations, by turning back Soviet 

egression in Iran, by declaring the Tru- 
man doctrine and helping the legitimate 
Government of Greece to resist aggres- 
sion, by helping Turkey to strengthen 
itself against Russian threats, by pre- 
venting the overthrow of Italy and 
France by communism, by proposing the 
Marshall plan and thereby saving Eu- 
rope, by advancing the Rio Pact for col- 
lective security and then consolidating 
the nations of the Americas, by saving 
Berlin when the U. S. S. R. ruthlessly 
tried to starve and freeze its people, by 
proposing the North Atlantic Pact and 
welding together the North Atlantic 
community, by successfully mediating 
peace in Indonesia, by aiding the Na- 
tional Government of China until it cole 
lapsed, but even then continuing eco- 
nomic assistance. This policy has been 
anything but appeasement, 
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def I { ! i of commu- 
nism on ] } t Le- 
] 1 Memt of t! ise of Rep- 
] 1catives killed 1 K ¢ economic 
aid bill on January 19, 19 by a vote of 
131 Republicans : n to only 41 Re- 
publicans for When the administra- 
tion brought it up again, the Republi- 
cans voted to cut it 89 to 36 and the Re- 
publicans voted against its passage 91 
to 42. 

As another example, when the ad- 


ministration’ proposal for military 
assistance to the free l } 

world came before the Houss 
sentatives in August 
publicans voted for the bill and 94 voted 





against it. This v afte fepubli- 
cans had voted by trem ma- 
jority to cut in half the money author- 
ized under the bill bill v 1 
by 187 Demox f t, with only 
28 voting ¢ I ( I ol 
the bill af I 1 from th 
Sen , Oo! l ( voted for it 
and 84 v j I it Thi s; in 
contrast to 173 Democrats who voted for 


it and only 24 against it 


The Democratic Party can be proud 
of its record on these votes and on other 


measures to contain communism. The 
Republican Party cannot 

Twelfth. After the Korean Con 
nists are pushed 
eighth parallel, then what? 

Answer: This is an honest question, 
It can be answered, I believe, only by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and the United 
Nations which must decide what action 
it will take. It is my belief that Mac- 
Arthur has the authority under the 
original UN directive to go across the 
thirty-eighth parallel and, for that mat- 
ter, had already crossed it when Ameri- 
can and Australian planes bombed North 
Korean installations, It is my hope that 
there will be no timidity or indecision 
in the UN because the only way to re- 
unite Korea and carry out the UN order 
is to cross the parallel, hold elections, 


pack to the tnirty- 
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cr d to frustrate the great measures 
I by the Iministration to in- 
C th strength of free nations. 
TI people know that the Republican 
Pai nd its leaders in the Congress 
have reck] ly tried to create dissension 
by f charges and loaded questions, 
these, and to destroy the confi- 

dex of t American people in their 
Government. By this means, the Re- 
I lican Party eks to ce y the unity 
d streneth of the American people—a 
1d strength vitally needed in 

lifficult tim«é 


What I Have Stood for in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 


ID I HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, because 


of the importance of the coming election 
to all of the people of the Nation, I want 
to give the people I represent a short re- 
port on the policies I have followed while 

rving in the Congress. 

I have insisted on, and voted for econ- 
omy in Government at all times. I have 
practiced economy in the operation of 


my own office at a saving to the Govern- 
nent. I voted and spoke against the 
nerease of congressional salaries, and 
against the increase of allowances for 
congressional expense in the operation 
of congressional offices. 

I voted against increasing the Presi- 
dent's salary from $75,000 to $100,000 a 


vear, and against giving him a tax-free 
bonus of $50,000 a year. 

I voted against increasing the salaries 
of 300 top officials in the executive de- 


partment of Government, with increases 
ranking from $2,000 to $10,000 a year for 
each official 


I voted and spoke against giving many 
unnecessary billions of dollars of the 
xpayers’ money away, which I felt was 
hol 


ily unnecessary, to all of the nations 


V 

of » earth. I voted to give reasonable 
£ tance where it would be to our in- 
terest in national defense to foreign 
countries, but I voted against and spoke 
against many excessive billions I knew 
were not needed. 

FARM LEGISLATION 


fr. Speaker, I have the 


opposed 


Prannan plan and supported the parity 
f 1ula farm program, but have in- 
sisted that such perishable products as 
I es should not have the benefit of 
pl supports. 

I have supported appropriations for 
soil conservation at all tim My rea- 

is can be given by quoting a para- 


h from my speech in the ConGREs- 
s L Recorp under date of April 5, 


1950, when I said: 

Speaker, I am also interested in the 
provision with reference to soil conservation, 
, ntribution we can make to 
y of this country, as well as for 
mmediate future, is that we try to leave 
in a better condition than we found 
more fertile and more productive for 
hose who follow after us. If we have done 


reatest c 
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that 


then we have really rendered a service 
to the country not only for the present and 
the near future, but for the many years to 
come, 


REA 


I have supported the extension of the 
REA and all of the appropriations re- 
quested by its Director and the President 
for the past 8 years I have had the hon- 
or to serve in Congress. I want to see 
it extended as rapidly as possible until 
light and power is brought to every farm 
home in the Nation requesting it. 

FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 


I helped to write the farm-to-market 
road bill, and will continue to insist that 
this program be extended more rapidly 
in the future than in the past so the 
farmers may have the benefit of all- 
weather roads so much needed through- 
out the Nation and in my congressional 
district. 

SHUMAN COMMENDS VURSELL RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no one whose 
endorsement of my record in support of 
the farmers and farm legislation would 
carry more weight than that of Mr. 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

I am inserting a letter from Mr. Shu- 
man commending my services which I 
am sure will be of interest to the farm- 
ers of the Twenty-fourth District. 

The letter reads as follows: 

ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago, Ill., July 19, 1950. 
Hon. CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VURSELL: In response 
to your recent letter, I have checked your 
voting record in the major agricultural issues 
coming before Congress. I find that on these 
important issues you voted in accordance 
with the expressed position of the Illinois 
Agricultural Association. We certainly ap- 
preciate the careful consideration that you 
have given to the agricultural issues coming 
before Congress. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association has 
strongly opposed the so-called Brannan 
plan for subsidizing agriculture. We ap- 
preciate the fine support given us on this 
issue by yourself and other members of the 
Illinois delegation in Congress. 

Very truly yours, 

ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

CHARLES B. SHUMAN, President, 
SOCIALISM 


I will continue to oppose the Brannan 
plan that would rob the farmer of his 
freedom through governmental regimen- 
tation, and would socialize the great 
agricultural industry of this country. 

I have opposed and will continue to 
oppose socialized medicine which Lenin, 
the founder of Russian communism, said 
“is the key to the arch of the socialized 
state.” 

It would cost the taxpayers from five to 
ten billion dollars a year, and the peo- 
ple would receive a lower standard of 
medical care. I am opposed to social- 
ism in any form, because it is only the 
first step down the road to communism, 

COMMUNISM 


For 8 years I have helped to lead the 
fight against the godless ideology of 
communism, and to hold back the power 
of the Communists who would overthrow 
this Government, destroy the churches, 
and enslave the people, 








I voted for the Mundt-Nixon and M 
Carran anti-Communist bill which \ 
vetoed by the President, and helped ¢ 
pass it over the President’s veto. 

I do not believe in protecting, c 
dling, and dealing gently with the C 
munists in this country who seck to oy 
throw the Government while our fi: 
young American soldiers are fighting a1 
dying to protect southern Koreans from 
Communist invasion. I think the Pre 
dent making a great mistake in opposin 
this legislation. 

THE LABOR PROBLEM 

I voted for the Taft-Hartley bill whic! 
sought to bring about a more friend) 
cooperation between labor and manag 
ment. It was absolutely necessary, and 
if it had received the support of th 
President as he should have support 
it, it would have rendered a much greate: 
service to all of the people of the Nation 
Even with the opposition of the labo: 
bosses and the President, it has prov 
its worth to the Nation and has been, at 
the same time, of great benefit to th 
honest rank and file of labor. 

LABOR BOSS DICTATION 


Mr. Speaker, because of my support 
of this legislation, and because I have re- 
fused to be a rubber stamp for the power- 
drunk labor czars, they have demanded 
my defeat in this election. They have 
boasted of the millions of dollars for the 
past 2 years they have been raising to 
defeat the Members in Congress who will 
not take their dictation. 

It should frighten the people to know 
that the labor bosses only need to make 
a net gain of 14 Members in the House 
of Representatives, and 6 in the Senate 
to control both branches of Congress 
and thereby the Government. 

If they gain this objective, they will 
most likely give this country a Socialist 
labor government, probably worse than 
the Socialist labor government they have 
in England today. 


RUBBER STAMP GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Speaker, they are supporting my 
opponent who, in his announcement to 
the labor bosses, says: “If I go to Con- 
gress, you can write your own ticket.” 

NO ONE GROUP CONTROLS ME 


When this announcement was car- 
ried in the Associated Press, I was asked 
to comment on my position. My answer 
was “that no single group has ever writ- 
ten my legislative ticket, and no one 
group ever would so long as I remain in 
the Congress.” That has been my pol- 
icy in the past, and will be in the future. 
I will deal fairly with business, labor, and 
agriculture in approaching legislation, 
with equal justice to all of these groups, 
and special privileges to none. 

The Democratic farmer, the Repub- 
lican farmer, the Democratic business- 
man, and the Republican businessman, 
and all of the people who have sacrificed 
and struggled to own a farm or a busi- 
ness, or a home, I feel certain are op- 
posed to any one group having the power 
to control this Government. 

Such control will wreck our American 
way of life, and destroy our freedom and 
liberty. The threat of it is before all of 
the people in this district in this cam- 
paign. The great majority of.the peo- 
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his fireside that he, his wife, anc sci indi 
have saved and sacrificed to own, his judgment. He wou t mpromis« tion i industr wl 
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n. If he will rise above poli- was right. That vi tle tolerance A it is the pe 


protect his future, and the future of 
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in the ballot box. I believe the in its 161 vear : We have had ' 
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igh to urge their friends to go to the wood, George Nor R F. Wagner ; you must Hirst & 
and join with me in making this f my} n Stat t « y to mind G 











to protect the interest of all of us, as was in - —veemee 
| the American way of life. eens ae a ee ei 
here is grave danger ahead. It is oy ant. es att: ms aa | we mi 
me for action now. Itislater than we ana 1 fee} « vill 
( é ‘ 
_ C i é i } 
Hon. Frank P. Graham, of North Carolina - ball appe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS You and the Atomic Bomb 
OF t 1 l ( i I 1 
— IXTENSION OF REMARKS buh onss The he 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN ' p to 2 mi it 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF NEW YORK ¥ Mm hy - Le! ff 1 Hi ter 4 leet I 
HON. IRVING M. IVES the fi econd the radi ! 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day sii i ss a n -harmf 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask ee ae 
inanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a statement 
I have prepared concerning my own re- 
ictions to an event which concerns us— 
the end of Senator GRAHAM’s current 


1 


+ _ ’ faa : Son St J . _— , ) : r é } 
term of office in the United States Sen- I ea ur h_ the 
+ y x ; ; ‘is ( i 
ate { rK Sta Civil ~ sce 
There being no objection, the state- me,Inc. In , 
+1 ee ~ } 

ment was ordered to be printed in the ] i fi npli- If 

RECORD, as follows: I to | rele 1 
y I UTI TO SENATOR FRANK GRAHAM BY : ALICE) you ns 

SENATOR HI rT | I N ion in the I 














es 4 . ‘ < € 
I ll always cherish i one I have en- m I 
f with the juni s I Nort} was oraere ' RD ; 
( } Dr. FRAN ( IAM I 1 é [ \ | 
I to contemplate ret t = Yor T} \ Wuat T 
ll ‘ ie ( . V ( 
Y 
7 a , + (I r Y - ' 
wen ain 3 1) 
y ] 
i} di- f 
i I l 
] le I W f ir \ 
One of 1 V h he l I 
al ( human pr K A I lr 
d n | 1 his } ( - spre i 
tie lor the r - ! 
men is trem i e@ I 
} A I he h a! A ( r 
f the North ¢ l ( ] C 
wervi to Ur at I i 1 the 
the United Natior Commission which there . I 
ured peace in Indone ° id f live l- 
Indeed, his very eagern to relieve nan lated pled 
Sufiering and t fi human inju e was tem} I n c 
undoubtedly res] ible, in large part, r There is no « te « nse inst the 
the fact that he will! ger be a Me r ¢ é i t 
of this body. any otl we n of v But if y e i 
Thus, his membership on the President's ne ( 


~ 
‘ 
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r bu effec of the 
( rad i dao not ex- 
bur I tne 
| 1e€a nd dire ra- 
and damage from the 
d extend bey d 1 mile. 
und d water bur 
of their own which 
} } 
dust tl 1 i tl 
ir t n highly radio- 
drift with the wind over the 
t y < taminate all ob- 
Yr and i ) who 
t m too 1 
wil ) N AN A RAID 
network and a force of volunteer 
ters is being established to de- 
enem attack If enemy 
hted, a raid sirer will be 
I y mi » COI a the 
} t € my will t le to 
( f nd deliver a mb be- 
‘ 1 be unde 
t 
ttack tnere are everal 
1 ¢ ( I f YOUr even 
i é e | re 1elter. 
the ex 1 will be 
I u e in the open, 
t ground face down 
1, if } ible you wiil 
b k and nes 
f ( I fa 
\ L § y l I ©c=- 
i rad l d scorch- 
I dod int 1 door- 
e t} an < 0 away 
é 1 < e door 
ve your 
re of the body 
} e, crawl under a bed 
! any other 
you m fly- 
LI 1 Wi lows. 
ted coming 
will blow a ris- 
3 T 
r i it n the 
ion i High i the enemy 
will n be in a position to 
city The warning will be 
is soon as the direction of at- 
that you will have as much 
ible to seek shelter, but will not 


i unnecessarily. 
may fly over many 
its target. All these 
The air raid warning 
ecessarily mean that your city is 
But remember that the rising 
1 means trouble is at hand. 


king plane 
re reaching 
be wari i 





Unless announced in 


will be held 


advance that tests 

an air raid warning means busi- 

When you hear the alert 

Know your designated shelter. Get down 
r into the basement, as fast as you 

ut pushing people around. Take 

Do not panic. 

s most destructive to the upper por- 

If you can’t get down- 

center hall, the core of 








be sensible. 


buildings. 


the 





the structure. 

If you cannot get out of your office or 
é rtment in time: Get under a desk or table 
if possil or lie close to the wall where you 

re not in line with the windows. ver 
your neck, head, and arms with your coat. 
( your eyes tightly. These precautions 
will help protect you from flying glass or 
debris, well as the heat and radiation 
I 1 tl expl n 

If y ( the street: Get to the nearest 
shelte ement, or subway. 

If -raid shelter is available, step into 
tl nearest doorway or, better yet, into the 
] nD of a concrete building Face away 
from t street and from windows. Pull 
your coat « u head or if you are with- 
out a coat shield your head with your arms. 

If you are driving a car: Park at the curb 
as quickly as you can. Do not park where 
} block a street or a corner. Leave 
your | 1 the car Get out and seck 
! ! If you are ric in a taxi 
( l ind t C er 

I 1 li 1 f hou Shut off at 
t ce all oil, gas, light, and water. Put 








e | t if you have 
Tak flashlight d, if it is winter, a 
ply <« warm clothing. After all fires have 
I n ex lished, close fuel lines and draft 
r al fur? ; or st 

H everal sand and water 


The all clear 3 
n the enemy plane has been shot down 
passed by without attack or has made 
its attack and departed, the sirens will blow 
on “All clear,” a 1-minute 


series of three 


After 
I diate 
be over in a few 


an air burst 

effect of the explosion will 

seconds, but you 

leave cover look out for falling wreckage. 
greatest danger after the attack is from 

fires set by the heat of explosion or 


before 


+ 
voae 






resulting from broken gas and oil lines and 
rt < i Use your head. Don’t let 
urself get trapped by , fires. But don't 


run off and let a small fire burn your house 
down if it can be controlled with a fire ex- 
and. 
f, of fire or damage, you 

leave the building you are in and there are 

t utside, cover your 
ur handkerchief. 
m the wreckage 


but be careful; a 


must 


me 


clouds of dust or spray 
mouth with 
(The dust probably is 
and may be harmless, 
ground or water burst may have spread ra- 
dioactive dirt or fog through the air.) 

If you are not in the area of serious dam- 
age, stay indoors and close the windows. 

Once the enemy raiders are clear of the 





y 
fr 


area, change your clothes the first opportu- 
nity. Bathe or shower; scrub hard and use 


plenty of soap. Be particularly careful to 
get your hair and fingernails entirely clean. 
After a ground or water burst 

If you have been officially notified that the 
explosion was a ground or water burst and 
you are near the damaged area, do not use 
any food or drink which has been exposed. 
It may be contaminated. 

As soon as possible after a water or ground 
burst, specially trained teams with detecting 
instruments will determine the areas which 
are seriously contaminated. You will be 





told if you must leave the area. Baths 
change to uncontaminated clothes 
Against the radioactive fog creat 
water burst there is no certain pr 
but obviously it is wise to take cov 
well sealed a place a 


ih! 
3 possible, 








can seep through broken windov 
crac} Until you are out of the 
nated area, try to keep your mouth 
trils covered to avoid inhaling radi 
dust or spray. 

Do not pick up objects on your way 
a cor ninated area; you will be « 
contamination with you. 


RADIATION 

You need not worry about lingerin 
activity after an air burst. It W 
that there is much less residual rac 
from an atomic air burst than was 
feared. 

But a ground or water burst leaves 
amount of deadly radioactivity behind i 


spray or dirt that spreads contaminati 
radiation, even if you h 


is nov 


it falls to earth. 
absorbed a considerable amount of it, i: 
always fatal, however. 


There is no immediate way of kn 





when you have been exposed to radi 
during cr after the atomic burst. Y 
not feel anything if radiation hit 
Signs of radiation sickness show up | 


depends 


How much later upon how 
rad ion you have orbed. 

If you have absorbed a large amount l 
will know it within a few hours. Th 
sit are nausea and shock. 

In the first day or two, the shock will 
followed by vomiting, diarrhea, and f 
There will be no pain, but you will suff 
discomfort, depression, and fatigue. 

The symptoms will disappear, then r 
for 2 or 3 days. In the worst and unt: 
cases, death follows. 

In moderate cases these symptoms \ 
appear only after several days—in some c 
2 or 3 weeks. During this time the m 
and gums will bleed, and there will be 
ternal bleeding. All bleeding, even 
small cuts, will be difficult to stop. L 
appetite and falling hair also may indi 
radiation sickness. 

Medical attention important 


In many sickness symp- 
toms di f time T 
does not mean you are out of danger, T 
ptoms may return at a later time. 
ou show any signs of radiation s 
or have re n to believe the ¢ you |! 
been in is radioactive, go to a medical stat 
at once 

Conditions after the b 
may not permit you to get proper med 
treatment immediately. In this case foll 
these simple rules until help comes: K 
warm. Get complete rest; stay in bed if 
possible. Drink warm, nourishing liquid 
and eat foods rich in sugar and protein, but 
do not eat or drink foods or liquids that ha 
been exposed in a contaminated area. 


cases radiation 


appear entirely r 






ti 








mbing, how 


FIRE 
You may ask why you need concern your- 









self with fire when there is a fire de; 
ment y. The answer is that no fire ce- 
l stem, even with the help its 
auxiliary services, can deal with the 1 ti- 
tude of fires which would result from e1 


attack. 

If the area in which you live is attacked, 
the first responsibility for providing fire pro- 
tection (especially in case your house is set 
afire) rests directly upon you. 

This responsibility involves the provision 
of the necessary fire-fighting equipment and 
the knowledge of how to use it. 

A single attack may start hundreds of 
fires, and probably so much water would be 
used by the fire department that there would 
be little or no water. pressure in 
Also, any special fire-fighting equipment 


homes. 














perates by electricity should not be 

















1 on, since power lines may be broken, 
a deal can be done with indi- 
f - itl appilia es if y a 
and promy If you 
» redu ] é fr ll fir 
» the regular fire d irtments free 
work on the big blazes. They will 
your aid as soon as | ible, 
FIRST AID 
i, particularly in the case of seri- 
uries and burns, is delicate work, for 
If n ‘al aid is available, it 
remall cal l € ju 1 
> handle 1atioz Other- 
1 1 than good 
1 mig! it d u fi i t 
1 n 1 l i! 
t hey need in é 
Bui to 
I ‘al aid can possibly be secured, do 
1 or treat any b Remem- 
that infection may chances of 
ry by 50 percent. handling will 
e the d or of i n 
4 few simple rule 
Exclude air f1 1 the b irea with 
uze, lean « I absorbent 
hen ( 
nle absolutely necessary, do not re- 
hing. If garments must be taken 


it the cloth around the burn. If ma- 
to the flesh, do not remove it. 
rs have formed, they should not be 

or punctured. 
[ ings may be soaked in a lotion 
» by stirring baking soda in clean water 
fy pint). Keep 
uring the lotion 


the dressings 


two teaspoon 
wet by repeate l uv 
hem. Do not rer 
If pain is unbeara and no medical 
in be secured, smear clean gauze with 
eum jelly (vaseline), and apply to the 
d area, 


ings 








should over each other, 
( rtight bandages may 1d to serious in- 
tient should be Kept war 
hot, sweet drinks if he conscious. 





rhe p 


Hemorrhage 


1. If bleeding is slgiht or there is only a 
nall amount of oozing, it is best to ignore 
Remember, touching or handling a 
tund will increase the risk of infection. 
! has been a ground or water burst, 
cover the patient with some garment to keep 
t contaminated water and dirt. 
2. Bleeding may be checked by the use of 
compress of gauze or cloth held by a mod- 
erately tight bandage. A tourniquet should 
be used only when ther excessive bleed- 
ing. A tourniquet or pressure bandage must 
loosened momentar 


rvals to prevent 












y at half-hour in- 
serious damage. 
Fractures 

1. Do not try to set a broken bone 

2. Do not move the patient unless he Its in 
danger from fire or falling debris 

3. If necessary to move the patient, bind 
the limb tightly to a pillow, a padded board, 





or other improvised support. When possible 
lay tl atient on a door or other flat sur- 
face before moving him. 


4. Keep the patient warm; give hot, sweet 
drinks if he is conscious. 
CIVIL DEFENSE AND YOU 
Your New York State Civil Defense Com- 
mission, working with the various State 
departments and local city and county gov- 
ernments, is tal ible steps to 


! King all pos 
ffe immediate mobilization of the State’s 


etrect 
resources in time of emergency. 

Advanced planning is now being com- 
pleted by the State Commissioners for Pub- 
lic Health, Safety, Police, Public Utilities, 
Welfare, Housing, Veterans’ Affairs, Agricul- 
ture and Markets, the Public Service Com- 
mission and the National Guard. This work 
includ the inventorying of manpower, 
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equipment, hospital, housing and welfare 
facliities; tne training {f auxiliary police, 
firemen, air-raid wardens, welfar worke 

i t gu i i 1 
c Ad c 
a ter S 

Your |! 1 cit r t e > 
director is r sible f i 

i operat of civil d , re u liv 
He works in coope! , the & 
( Y n d th 

ess or f 
Ah GQ < A = 

¢ J f the 7 
teamwe i spirit of the comm 

ey 

I 

7 I t y ” + 
r e with ul ( ) 








i char l 

in which 1] K 

3. In tim f dis t ! 
keep calm, d t try t h > or drive 
aw r 

4 I ru rs, particu- 
larly fr 1¢ 
Don ever i you hear. R nly 
on official inform t h the , 
radio, or you l 

It is estimated t ffex e civil «¢ nse 
I ve r , ) 
tl li v h I ‘ 
time of atomic < 

T t ‘ 
Meanwh , yody’s bust- 
ness today, tom i i I > 
ahead 
HERE IS A SUMMARY THE MOST IM! ANT 

THINGS TO REMEM t IN CASE OF AN ATOS 


ATTACK 
What y uld do 
Keep calm. 
If there is time, get t helter at on 
If no undergrot I ( by, get 











into the ground floor of a nearby build or 
even st linad y if nothing better 
i vai 

If you see the bomb flash and there is no 
cover of any kind witl tep or tv drop 
to the street or gutter, turn away from flash, 

nd cil eey t D ( er your head ice, 
neck, arms, and other exposed areas of the 
body. 

If you are indoors, turn off gas, € ricity, 
water, and oil at first warning and hang 
drapes over windows Get into the core of 

building and under a desk or table if 
to ‘ to the bs € ¢ ? 
d e with win- 
burst tie } idkerchis ver 
h if area is < t i d 
Wi J ? ao 


Don't 

Don’t turn on water after blast, unl to 
fight fire. 

Don’t eat or drink in a contaminated area. 

Don’t use metal goods in a contaminated 
zone. 

Don’t touch things after gr 
burst. 

Don’t try to drive your car 

Don’t get excited or excite others. 


telephone 


und or water 


HERE ARE SOME THINGS FOR YOU TO DO AND NOT 


TO DO 
What to do 


1. Close doors and windows to prevent 


2. To force a door, break panel near lock. 
3. Crawl, don’t walk when in thick smoke. 
4. Keep near walls where floors are strong- 
t 
5 
6 





Attack fire at closest possible range. 
Use sand or foam to quench oil fires. 
7. Keep buckets of water and sand in the 
house and be sure extinguishers are filled 
and in order. 
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8. When rchi a house for fir st 
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Activities of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service 


HON. TOM MURRAY‘ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 


Saturday. Sentember 23. 1950 


Mr. MURRAY of Tenn Mr 


Speaker, under leave to extend m - 
marks in the REcorp, I desire to 

the following summary of action t l 
by the House Committee on Post ¢ 

and Civil Service during the Eight 
Congress. 

During the Eighty-first Con 610 
House bills, 36 § : bills and - 
tions, and 44 House 1 itior - 
ferred to the commit Fav 
tion was taken on 58 H ! 
re nd lif b 
55 became law I i ! 
pending before the Hou tl 
bills were vetoed, four Hou 
pa d the Hou and are pen 
Senate, and four Ho bills \ I - 
porated in other I lation 

ihe committee | i ¢ I 
ings on the follow 
postal rate revision; nd 
the Classification Act of 1923 
proved financial control of ( 
fice Department—H Cc 
recommendation; fourth, 1 
procedures for the com 
service—Hoover Comn 
dation; fifth, increa in 
tion for head nd assistar } 
executive departm and n 
sixth, salary incr‘ ind other - 
fits for postal emp! : venth, ! 
mary suspension of employer 1 Ol 
to protect the national security: eigh 
appointment and promotion oi \v 
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ubcommittee composed of Mr. 
chairman, Mr. McCarTuy, and 
, has submitted a report—House 
456—concerning certain irreg- 
mnection with the admin- 

the Army finance center at 
Most of the recc 
committ have 
Department of the 
ommittee compos 

n; Myr. 


Mr. 


Offic 
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‘YY TY) ¢ 
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Law 429, 8ist Cong 
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ir 
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} } 
pplicable t« 


ith subcor ctors at the same 
t 1 year, and where present coi 


RECORD 


Mr. HaceEn, has been studying the 
lem of employee utilization, oversta 
and ins ney in Government per 
nel oper: in order to determ 
where economies can be made. Or 

the studies of this subcommit 
tained in House Report 2457 
to activities of the Fede 
AS The operations 
and agencies 
and additional 


is Will be made. 
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t y . 
tions 
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na 
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t exceeding $4 per 
) post al en 
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f the Canal Zone 
Pert 


not want to continue 


iployees o 


i in contract ts 


9 to certain positions in the Selective Service System 


Apr 
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1, 1948, under 
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the Civil Service 
his surviving 


of accepting one or the « 
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Legislation approved by the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service during the list Cong.—Continued 
. Explanation of provisions 
'o provide the Postmaster General with authority to return to senders marked “Unlawful” all mail add 1 to per f 
panies, partnerships associations engaged in obtaining remittances of money or property of any kin exchan - ohacs 
1 . | 1s ] t. filt} r rt eT tter } ’ 1 r ‘ nil ¢ 7 ‘ 
1, }ASC1) , : stad) 1 ieS, matters, things, dev bs $ nce snd is ‘ oney or i posta t n < 
nection therewitl 
712 | To provide improved procedures with respect to the financial control of the Post Office Department, and ( 
dations of the H Commission with regard t int suditi 
lo protect the national irity of the Unit ¥ permitting the suspensi te at ( 
lepartments ar agencies of the Governr 
] ect tl ‘ ( I erce tak 1 publish every fifth we OT vernment ‘ 
expenditure lebted , employment of the States, counties, cities, and govern tal 1 Removes r 
1 when ec f or customarily | led in public record 
lo provide for sdministration of perfort rating plans for certair ‘ and employes t I 1¢ rmment, ar ! rpose H. R ‘ 
SENATE BILLS APPROVED BY COMMITTEE WHICH BECAME LAW 
Explanation of prov ns 
To authorize the Civil Service Commission to extend from 6 months to 1 year the time w : ay be lisa 
269 ro permit mothers and widows who acquire veterans preference under th« era Pre in 
regain such preference after divorce, legal separat r death 
. ‘ l'o extend the tir within which legislative plove w ¢ ew irview of the ¢ ' os ement Ac 3 
lo provide an increase in equipment-maintenance allowan carrier fl cen mile 
{ lo convert village letter-carrier service at se i-class post etter-carrier s¢ ce s 
lo provide automatic promotions for temporary employees in the mail equ ent shops he Post Off epartment 5 
04 | To pre le for redu vas 20) days the period after v unde ! 1.7 t r I I I 
Gene to direct me ‘return of such parcels, if undeliverat 
To proy n payments for accumulated annual] leave and current accrued annua! leave for for r officers and employe the B 1 5. 
Coal Cor re involuntar eparated from the Governm« Serv n the te natic 
( To provi e r General sha prescriDe reguilal i rwar ‘ é ‘ 
to the sender or t idressee upon payment st for suct I lt ostage not Noti i 
liverability r he ¢@ en for 5 c ner 
609 | To provide that first-class mail 1 free by any member of the Armed Forces serving in Kor ther theater of operatior ft 
designated a combat zone by the Effective until Jum 
BILLS iNCORPORATED INTO OTHER LEGISLATION 
Bill No. Explanation provi 1s A i 
I 1599 | Private bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary T. Maloney Preece, to provide that 3. 1459, w ‘ I 212, aj 
have an extension of time for filing her application f lisability 1 
R 2203 | To direct the iu of the Census to take a census of ising ir ! t I rporat t e Ho y Act 1949, Public Law 171 
| District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Island nd Alask tl 
i year 1950 in conjunction with the il census of popul 
I 6603 ) provide that custodial and mail equipment shop employees of the postal service Incorporated it blic Law H.R i 
may count all time in the postal service for longevity and merit i 
| creases 
R, 5265 | To require Communist, Fascist, totalitarian, and subversive organizat to | Incorporated Public Law 831 (H. R. 9490, a » pr ‘ 
identify matter sent by them through the mails, } ecurity of tl ted 
BILLS PASSED THE HOUSE AND TENDING IN ENA 
| . 
H. B. 2660 | To prohibit the parking of vehicles on post office property rl gislation is | I ed House M 7, 1949. Reported in by Publie W ( 
designed to correct conditions where individuals have blocked access to the post on Apr. 1, 19. On Senate Calendar 1 objected to 10 ti 
office loading areas by parking motor vehicles on post office property 
H. R. 2945 | To provide for the readjustment of postal rates and fees in all classe f mail and | Passed House Feb. 9, 199. Pending before Sen Post Office a ( 
special services, It is estimated that this legislation will increase postal revenue Ser ( mittee 
by $130,000,000 annually, to offset a portion of the deficit of x 
$500,000,000 for fiscal year 1950. The bill also authorizes the Postmaster General | 
} to set rates on the special services 
H.R. 7185 | To provide that in civil-service examinations for the position of ay nt I Passed House M 1,195). Placed on Ser Calendar May 2, 195 
petition shall be restricted to 5- and 10-point veterans, and that such ex ‘- reported by Sk Post Ot andi Civil Service Co 1 A i 
tions shall be open to all veteran 1050, is a simil and also pending on t } 
H.R 8195 | To rescind the order of the Postmaster General curtailing certain 4 ervice Passed House A 19 Pl ! ! A . 
| hy te Post Off and Civil Service ( rY ttes May 
| 1950, I bill and also pending on the Senate Calenda 
BILLS REPORTED BY COMMITTEE AND PENDING BEFORE HOUSE 
| 
H.R 8711 | To provide that certain cust l iplo i fr t I ( ] Reported ( ttee on June 26. 1950. On ¢ t Cak 
artment to the General Services Adr I} 1 It r without pre 
| the Postal Employees’ Classification a I 
H. R. 8925 | To provide a recruitment procedure for t r I t July 20, 1 I g r 
} insure selection of personne! on the bas ‘ 1 i for 
| other purposes, carrying out the most important 1 
Hoover ( 1 n 
| 
BILLS VETOED 
H. R, 87 | To grant certain e yyees in the postal field service credit toward their aut Passed House Mar. 8 1950. Passed Senate June & Vu \ 
matic promotions for all time spent in the military service between Sept. If 1950. | 1 House over veto June 26, | 
1940, and June 30, 1946 31, 198 
HR, 142 | To provide that no charge shall be made by the Bureau of the Census for sup- | Passed H lay 16, 1049. I ) 
plying population data to members of the armed services or per honorably 1049 
discharged therefrom, or to persons requesting information a 


the purpose of establishing claim to old-age assistance or old-age and survivor- 
ship insurance benefits. : 
H. J. Res. 461 | To provide that South Parkersburg, W. Va., shall be considered as a part of | Passed House June 5, 1 I ! t ily 2 \ ‘ 
Parker for purposes of the census of 1950. 195 


proof of age for | 
J } 
' 

























































































Key to Conquest of Reds To Be Found 


Inside Russia 


OF REMARKS 








HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
E} I ‘ ATI E 
3, 1950 
In ACK h S) e.3 
bl extension of 
1 by R Rev 
1 ppex ng in 
] 1950 
1 nd 
( { l cnu n 
( of e out le 
ol ld ¢ particu urly 
( m ticle is worthy 
( » Cor DY eV yone who 
| God and oO values liberty. 
le of Monsignor Sheen's im- 
] I tremendously with its logic 
| ! The contents of Mon- 
i's article cannot successfully 
i ( l 
I u tion to those 
( the V« of America h 
t Wo of God is in order 
‘ 1 be adopted by them 
ly a timely article but isa 
\e l one 
I ( r oF Ri I Be Founp 
—G I Can Br 
I K I Ma \ I SAVE His Sot 
(By F J. She 
! ( in the ld that 
) \ tly incensed 
r ( n have no 
‘ i ‘ r posed to it 
I rmed with gun 
ith, without itself having a 
( Y I R1 be ¢ quer ‘ 
I ( n \ \ ( q el! - 
Y t V it firi e 
h winning over a state de- 
employee from one country, a 
cial frol i and a general 
l her, it 1 ined mastery of 
) ) N er before in the 
( l y le country 
er t ust a bow 
l Without ar V 
( i it hé mastered 
T} I in horse tactics 
1 col nn W Ll 1 oun Cc rl 
re ¢ tnan al 
( i be 
W \ agcail t 
( é be arms. It 
f ice of Ru in communistic 
i it I did not fight 
Kurile t our back door; it did 
t \ hern Korea, or 
South | It did not figh 
r I I i 1 
vy < f ict le were won 
rence ible, a the statesmen's 
‘ ette d cigar bowed down to the ma- 
ke screen < a dictator’s pipe. 
( tic Russia will not use its Russian 
Army so long as there is a living Chinese, 
I é Indian. Its technique is ex- 
me as that of gang leaders who 
hit in rs to do away with their enemies 
while pose as respectable citizens who 
( up to the poor. 
KEY TO THE PROBLEM 
he key to the problem of how to deal 
with communistic Russia is to be found 
within Russia itself. The most effective 
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by using the 
would use in 


very imple- 
destroying 














u 8 e communistic Russia would con- 
quer t world by destroying each country 
within, so communism in Russia can 
be « quered f n i In any country 
the re ne ¢ ments which are the raw 
material for a revolution of one Kind or an- 
other. The immoral, the jaded, the avari- 
c 1 nd the atheistic naturally gravitate 
t a communistic center 
The people of good will, the f and 
n who | their children and their 
G I r tate to a divine center. 
Ru I ter potential for being de- 
yed from within than has Ameri there 
i reater fifth column in Russia than 
Russi fifth column in America. This po- 
t enemy of communism within Russia 
vast majority of the Russian people, 
I ire anxious to throw off the cruel yoke, 
mply because they are human beings As 
the Chinese Communists betray China, and 
as American Communists betray America, 


the Russia! can be 
communism in Russia, 


induced to destroy 


It may be said that the Voice of America 
is trying to achieve this. The truth is that 
tl Voice of America will never overthrow 
Russia from within by merely political broad- 


casts, for politics alone can never fire the 
souls of men. Why should the Russians en- 
their lives to change one form of poli- 
tics for another? No Russian wants to risk 
his life in order that his country, too, may 


qaanger 


have rydings committee, but he will risk 
his life to save his soul. 
DANGER OF WARS 
Russia must be overcome spiritually be- 
fore it can be overcome politically. Men 
will not throw off communistic materialism 


just in order to enjoy American materialism 
or the right to buy anything they see in a 





mailing-house catalog. 3ut they have a 
thou d reasons for surpassing both kinds 
of materialism in order to remake their 


own souls, according to their own lights and 
ry to their great Christian traditions, 

America is not in danger of a war with 
Russia. But it does face a succession of wars 
with a succession of Russian satellites. As 
the northern Koreans put little boys with 
pop guns in the front ranks to protect the 


A 


soldiers, so Russian Communists will resist 
“American imperialism’ to the last drop 
of Chinese, Korean, Indian, and Philippine 
blood. Yet the Koreans are not our ene- 
mies, nor are the Chinese: they are our 
brothers 


American boys w 
of a boy they 
sister before hi 
are d e 
fore them, li 


yuld not strike the sister 
were fighting if he held his 
n. That is what the Rus- 
holding other nations be- 
ce women, to protect themselves. 





Slan 








Russia never wins a battle—nor does it ever 
lose a battle. The Koreans lose battles, or 
the Chinese, but never the Russian Com- 


munists. That is why Russia will never be 
defeated until it is defeated from wit...n. 
The Voice of America could accomplish this 
if its e really believed that most 
people think seriously about God. 
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ECA—Old and New 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, in keep- 
ing with the order entered into in the 








United States Senate on Septelnabe: 
I seek the privilege of inserting in 
Record an editorial from the Was! 
ton Post of September 25, 1950, he 
“ECA—Old and new,” about two of 1 
old friends and old associates in 
Committee for Economic Developm 
and surely two of the finest public 
ants Washington has seen. One of 
finest things about them is their att 
toward each other, and their attitud 
Republicans and yet as loyal 
nates, toward the President. This « 
torial is as deserving as any of the d 
ens I have seen occasioned by Mr. P: 
Hoffman's resignation. 

There being no objection, the editor 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco! 


} 


as follows: 








subordi- 


ECA- 

The change in 
nomic Cooperation 
alter its direction. 
William C. Foster have been David and J 
than in running the ECA, with, of recs 
months, Mr. Hoffman the expositor and M 
Foster the administrator of that 
ramified agency. 

At the start Mr. Hoffman had to create 
organization. This he did with signal 
There is a fund of ability in thi 
country for assignments of this sort, but 
must be inspired before it can be enliste 
Mr. Hoffman happens to have the gift of in- 
spiration, as his career before he started ECA 
had testified. As a progressive industriali 
he threw his abundant energies into the set- 
ting up of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, which has served to take th 
Bourbonism out of American industry. He 
has enlightened ideas on the duty that 
industry owes to the community and 
sense of cooperation with Government. A 
an employer he s.w his workers in terms of 
coworkers, and is able to distinguish he- 


OLD AND NEW 


the headship of the E 
Administration will 
Paul G. Hoffman 


great 





tween a personal interest and paternalism 
Withal he has a warming nature which 
breathes confidence and then enthusiasm 





into his associates and his audiences, N 
wonder he organized a team of like-minded 
and hard-working officials in ECA. 

The same qualities account for his succe 
in dealing with Congress. Few men hav 
his facility for dissuading or persuading com 
mittees of Congress. It seems like an art as 
he exercises it, but Mr. Hoffman is artless, 
and he comes by his disarming trait quit 
naturally. His convictions are part of the 
explanation. But the power of his appeal 
comes from the respect he shows for the 
legislative branch of Government and the 
obligation he feels toward stewardship. 

And what an excellent missioner he ha: 
been abroad. The farther east you go, the 
more the picture of the wickedness of the 
American capitalist is conjured up. But 
when Mr. Hofman appeared among the peo- 
ple of Europe, they saw no forked horns, but 
a man of faith, with a deep sensitiveness 
the fears and hungers of the world’s sub- 
merged, and with a passionate belief that 
the free-enterprise system can distribute as 
well as produce. He must have offset a good 
deal of Muscovite propaganda of the exploiter 
grown fat on surplus value by the disproof 
furnished by his person as well as by his 
mission, 

Mr. Foster has long had the reputation 
as the best administrator in Washington. He 
has taken over ECA at a time when the pro- 
graming is being dovetailed with the post- 
Korean need for rearmament. In the new 
context of defense policy the integration of 
Europe over which both Mr. Hoffman and Mr. 
Foster have labored of recent months now has 
a military impetus. Mr. Foster, like Mr. Hoff- 
man, isa Republican. But both of them have 
shown a single-minded loyalty to their work 
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Rec 





rd of Hon. Adam C. Powell, Jr., of 


New York 


EMARKS 


HON, ADAM POWELL, IR. 


OF RI TATIVES 
1, Sept r 23, 1950 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speake: 


1 to « d my remarks in 
t I T int le the followin tate- 
n on ! d in Conegre 
I AF REC ) F OR TO 
NUARY 1949 
N York Tin 1W Febru- 
) ticle d “the only 
( y t l é e the (¢ ess Wa 
l Re l A 1 CLAYTON 
I I J Di Yew York, in the 
] I lin < nection 
V e irul Civil R s Report 
i ‘ I rru i to office 
I gz l t ed or -authored all the 
] i i r | ie the Tru in 
( including the f« wil 
I 
FEPC, antilynchi 
1 oO Jim Crow in inte e trans- 
} 
f 1 in the Armed 
I 
( l ts f he District of Columbia. 
I Li for the District of Columbia. 
POWELL al wrote, introduced and steered 
t € ictment the only civil rights 
l ce Re truction to be passed by tl 
( id Senate (United States Statutes, 
i 1 Cong., 2d , No. 60, Pt. I, Public Law 
It et equitable distribution” 
of funds for school lunch program 
POWELL W the only Conger man to fight 
on the floor of Congress for the inclusion of 
Negroes in the permanent Air Corps bill and 
for the inclusion of Negro women in the 
permanent nursing corps of the Armed Forces 
» WAC permanent corps 
Pow! Ss parliamentary maneuver was able 


to keep the House of Representatives from 


uthern regional Jim Crow col- 


lege bill. Atso, he starved and led the fight 
lasting a solid week, to wipe out segregation 
in the Armed Forces (80th Cong.). 

By a last minute speech in the closing 
hou of the Eightieth Congress, POWELL 


vinced the House of Representatives to 


vote several million dollars for the Virgin 
Island 

The only Congressman to lead the fight, 
and take the issue to the White House so that 


black citizens a Panama would be given 
equal treatment with whites in the Panama 
Canal Zone (He was sent as a committee 

to Panama to investigate these con- 


The only Negro Congressman to urge that 
the salaries of post office employees and all 
Federal workers be increased and to raise 
this issue at the committee hearing. 
haired the Citizens Committee for the 
f ful strike of Washington, D. C. cafe- 
tel workers against GSI, thus bettering 
the living conditions of 10,000 Negro workers. 
PoWELL maintains full time offices in New 


York and in Washington, handling over 
) cases a year through which jobs have 


been obtained, pensions secured and in- 
creased, veterans assisted, and over $20,000 
in cash refunded by the Federal Govern- 
m 

SECTION II. EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


The following quotes are from an article in 
the Pittsburgh Courier of August 3, 1949, en- 
t } he Halls of Congress” 
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“Once in Congress, PoweLLt became the 

{ ulate Congre 1an-at-large for United 
S Negroes i ral and the vocal ad- 
vocate of all dow: iden people. * * ® 
“POWELL has, in the course of his congres- 
career, authored the usual list of civil 


rights bills and has been a far more vigorous 
pokesman of the civil rights cause than 


ther Negro C ressmen, He has also 
t n interested in labor and is second man 
on the Democratic totem pole in the House 
Labor Committee. He gets on the ReEcorp 
( n with strong speeches and is easily the 


best showman of the Negro congressional 1 
But almost obscured behind the glamour 
is some solid achievement. POWELL shep- 
herded his Naval Academy nominee, Wesley 
Brown, through 4 years and saw him become 
the first Negro in history to graduate from 
that rvice school. He won the first Negro 


ynsored legislative victory when his anti- 
nation amendment to the national 
hool lunch act was adopted. He headed 
b ymmmittee which favorably re- 
ported an FEPC bill in the present Congress 
and fought vainly to have the House pass 
this bill He fought against West Indian re- 
He helped master-mind the deal 


r sul 


strictions. 


which resulted in recommittal of the Wood 
labor bill after the administration failed 
to repeal Taft-Hartley. He saved the Virgin 
Islands Corporation in 1948 when its charter 
was about to expire. And a few weeks ago, 
he cleverly maneuvered a protective amend- 
ment into the long range housing bill during 
floor debate in the House only to see his 


amendment sabotaged in the 


conference committee. 


all-powerful 


“POWELL’s hard-hitting attacks on the floor 
of Congress cover a wide range of Negro- 
interest subjects and practically every State 


in the Union. The fact that he is the race's 


Congressman at Large is the source of votes 
in New York where the political interests of 
the ghetto melting pot are so diverse.” 
SECTION III. NEWSPAPER QUOTATIONS 
Miscellaneous statements 
New York Herald Tribune editorial: “Con- 


gressman POWELL’s (FEPC) hearing is at the 
very least doing a good job of education. 
The statement of the facts now arouses pub- 
lic opinion. * * * We hope they are be- 
ginning to see the light” (May 19, 1949). 

Roy Wilkins, administrative secretary, 
NAACP: “Representative PowELL conducted 
a brilliant campaign in behalf of his bill 
(FEPC) against overwhelming odds.” (Asso- 
ciated Negro Press, March 3, 1950.) 

Earl Brown, New York City councilman: 
“Congressman POWELL performed an efficient 


job as chairman of a subcommittee of the 
House Labor Committee. “« conducted his 
hearings with efficiency ai dignity. He 


engineered a recommendation to the entire 
House Labor Committee to approve a Fed- 
eral law that would abolish discrimination 
in employment.” (Amsterdam News, June 
11, 1949.) 

Val Washington, assistant to the chairman 
of Republican National Committee: “Casti- 
gates the weak civil rights record of the 
Democrats, pointing out that many key com- 
mittees are chaired by minority-baiting Con- 
gressmen. He does pause to praise such as 
ADAM POWELL.” (Chicago Defender, June 11, 
1949.) 

A. M. Wendell Malliet: “Congressman 
POWELL is doing a splendid job. He should 
have the full support of a united Democratic 
people.” (Amsterdam News, June 11, 1949.) 

Majorie McKenzie: “Although this was 
PowELL’s first chairmanship he displayed a 
capability that won praise even from his 


political enemies.” (Pittsburgh Courier, 
July 2. 1949.) 


Charlie Cherokee: “ApamM PowELL held the 
floor for a half hour as he took active part 
in the debate on the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law.” (Chicago Defender, May 7, 
1949.) 
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ttsburgh Courier: “Cor n | 
did fine job in attem] to guide } 
t e the ] gest 1m 1 
Sé of the House in year (W 
Bu 1.) 

“Congre n POWELL has cou 
conducted himself as an eloquent « 
of just and equality before 
law 1 ing body.” (Some Great M 
14, ) 

“Congressman POWELL covered | 
With iory a the close of th r 


battle last week. He sat at the le 





e during the entire action and v 
of the key quarterbacks of the game a 
Hartle 

B. Record of s ice 

Segregation in the District of Colum} 

New York Herald Tribune, March 3, 1 

‘he unsuccessful attempt to drive a 
rights wedge into Washington's long-st 
ing segregation policies was made by | 
resentative PowreLL,, Democrat, of New Y 
when me introduced an amendment t 
appropriation bill.” 


New York Herald Tribune, March 15, 194 
“The defeated amendment of aaee ent 
PowEL. which attempted to right the gric 
ous wrongs of discrimination by segregati 
in the city of Washington, D. C., deserv 
editorial comment.” 

Washington Post: “Dixiecrats in the H 
this week teamed up with northern Repub- 
licans to defeat Representative Powe. 
amendment to ban segregation in the Na- 
tion’s Capital by a vote of 106 to 64.” 

Anti-West Indian Discrimination 

New York Herald Tribune, March 1, 1949 
(See whole story of fight to take out of Judd 
bill clause which would have barred immi- 
gration of West Indians to the United Stats 
Beginning March 1, and continuing to last 
days of Congress, POWELL successfully in 
sisted upon elimination of this clause.) 

New York Age, April 2, 1949: “New York 
Age and PowELL upset migration curb.” 

Amsterdam News May 28, 1949: “Congress- 
man POWELL fought desperately against the 
Judd bill now pending before the Senat 
committee.” 

Kansas City Plaindealer, June 3, 1949 
“Congressman PoweELt led the speakers’ list 
of the denunciation of the duplicity of lead- 
ers in Government.” 

Pittsburgh Courier, July 30, 1950: 
leads fight against quota system.” 


Federal Aid to Education 


New York Herald Tribune, March 9, 1949: 
“The House Labor Committee voted today 
to bar any racial discrimination in Federal 
aid to schools. In making the change the 
committee voted 19 to 5 for an amendment 
by PoweEL., of New York.” 


“POWELL 


Interracial Theater in Washington, D. C. 


New York Herald Tribune, April 13, 1949: 
“A bill to direct the administration to lease 
the old Belasco Theater near the White 
House to the American National Theater was 
introduced by Representative POWELL.” 


Minimum Wage 


(See story in all papers. POWELL appoint- 
ed House conferee to meet with Senate; re- 
sult: National minimum-wage upped to 75 
cents.) 

Aid for Panama Workers 


Chicago Defender, April 23, 1949: “A bill 
to extend the benefits of the civil-service re- 
tirement to the Panama Canal employees 
was introduced last Monday by Representa- 
tive POWELL.” 

Discrimination in Housing 

Washington Post, June 9, 1949: “The House 
approved 199 to 41 an amendment by Pow- 
ELL, giving first priority for occupancy of 
houses to persons removed from their home 
by slum clearance.” 
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York Age, April 3¢ 2: "3 ing ‘ : 
I 
¢ tateme that Ameri Ne- t . + + if 
ild not f it ¢ i t Ru a, I A ¢ . hout s : . 
l ne nour ol I we Wli A of Ame t i i " 
Nation. In the event of w t al ; 
t an ie, 1 ld 1 par - a fara . 
} Neer An G 1 t VE t é é . 
P Mt 1 1 Mid. t wh ene € I é 
1 r nied t I eor 
brown ppoi d 1945 at - - 
) ‘ t! I ide V l d i 
i Bid ir ‘ s © c i- 
: . s f > Ye W 
] 1 t United St N Acad- 
r ; 1 crawled ir ) ‘ 
r l iu- : t 
Nest Poin [ 
happeni j ‘ . iat ' 
FEPC Leader patter oO wl i f ene 
New York Post, March 1949: “The whole the in it of t ‘ 
of discrimination in labor will be ex- are the greate in t I f « il ti 
d at a public h House This is not just a t war We are < 
Committee on Repre- fronted by world revolu wept by force > 
ive POWELL. I has been fight- of terrible portent |} e they will de 
for the naming of such a committee for mine whether for I n ull rule the 
nths.” rid rhe sword of Damocles han 


rald Tribune, May 11, 1949: “Powe. this Nation. This is: in erstaten t I 





s House hearing on FEPC bill—first Liberty is fighting for its life We mu 

ro ever to preside over the drafting of arm for a generat both to protect i I 
rights legislation in Congress * * * selves and to police world I 

thly and quickly he cut off the only be no compromise th these ri f s ; 





-up when one of the southern Demo- Such a course, and we ! n ternative 
began a diatribe against the bill.” will } 
Washington Post, May 18, 1949: “Powe 1 nance of : n 
iirman of FEPC Committee, denounced Navy, a great Air For will tremendou ¢ ‘ ier ‘ a 
nerica’s railroad unions as ‘scab No. 1 change the whole ul i economic fabri ! j 
inst democracy’ because they are br t 
ds for whites only 
Amsterdam News, May 21, 1949: “PowELt in its Sunday ¢ 
uirman of the House Subcommittee on During a time of national peril the Gov- 
nd Educati under threat of sub- ernment has been unwilling » strengtl 
1a summoned the presidents of the to its credit or husband its resource il - 


i and expensive rhe lainte- 





her- of the Na 





lroad brotherhood efore him for hear ion 1S not @ th It is a reality N } 














ngle individual can consider hin x ; 
. ‘ = in une ir it i¢ ned 
Segregation in Government Cafeteria ‘ ‘ 
ion of >I es | up igt y 
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I is t ed by the same brush So 
road to inflation, 
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ent will work in a land where 
f t ! tl government. 
\ \ 1 t » iy the incentive to pro- 
( ty for 1 fing, you are 
road to ruin. We can take 
iT tem only what we 
( \ nment can wave non iC 
make no laws which 
thi for a people who do not 
I I ( which enable us to ¢ 
nk, to clothe, shelter, and educ 
( d our families, to provide a meas- 
urity in old age and to enable u 
id the | fortunate are the riches that 
re created throuch the skills of men in 
try and busine or grown through the 


efforts of men on farms. It is easy to forget 
to plow when everyone wants to be 


rhe hope of mankind in relief from all 
form f tyranny over the mind of man rests 
i he republican form of government. A 
hundred generations of struggle and sacri- 
fice stands back of the experiment entrusted 


{ the American people 
Abraham Lincoln concluded an address 


which is a model for brevity, clarity, and 
high resolve with these words: “That this 
Nation, under God, shall have a new birth o 
freedom and that government of the people, 


by the people, and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 
Freedom is not from everlasting to ever- 


lastin It is the obligation of each genera- 
tion to insure that it be perpetually 
renewed and strengthened. This is our obli- 
gation, yours and mine. God helping us, we 
€ ( no less 


Crusade for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, as one 
of the sponsors of the Crusade for Free- 
dom, I ask leave, under the order en- 
tered into in the United States Senate 
on September 23, to insert in the REcorp 
the following editorial from the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant which grew out 
of an excellent speech by Gen. Lucius 
Clay at the opening of the Freedom Cru- 
sade in Hartford on September 26. And 
may I emphasize in particular the clos- 
ing sentence of the editorial that “Ideas 
alone can now win victories that en- 
dure,” with a suggestion that the Con- 
gress has not remotely given adequate 
consideration to this neglected area in 
the conduct of our foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoOrRD, as follows: 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
If anybody has first-hand information of 
the conflict between the Big Lie and the 
Big Truth, it must be Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 


He was military governor in Germany in 
the days of the Berlin airlift. In fact for 
years General Clay had to contend with the 


Big Lie in almost every phase of the Ameri- 
can cccupation. General Clay was in Hart- 
ford last night to open the local Freedom 
Crusade. That fact alone lifts this cause 
above the level of just another drive. Gen- 
eral Clay knows well today’s bitter struggle 
for the minds of men 

The Crusade for Freedom, in General 
Clay’s own words, “is a program designed 
to enlist the help of millions of Americans 
in this job of stepping up our world propa- 

inda campaign.” Such a campaign, financed 
privately, is already under way. Refugees 
from iron-curtain countries are already 
broadcasting to their compatriots in the 
Sov phere. An 8-foot, 10-ton Freedom 
Bell is now being cast in England. It will 
be installed in the western part of Berlin. 
The bell, a bronze one, bears five figures rep- 
resenting the five races of mankind passing 
the torch of freedom. It will be rung, says 
General Clay, “in the hope that every time 
it rings it will signify that freedom still 
lives behind the iron curtain.” 

Its installation in Berlin is to be attended 
by representatives of all free nations, and 
its ringing is to be broadcast throughout the 
world. Its pealing is expected to be taken 
up in every community throughout the free 
countries with the ringing of local church, 
school, and other community bells. 

Do not underestimate either the power of 
a symbol or the effectiveness of truth spoken 
by simple people. The “V for victory”’ became 
a symbol that long haunted the Nazis. And 
the letters of American citizens to their rela- 
tives in Italy were potent factors in stem- 
ming the tide of communism in that country. 

Man does not live by bread alone. And 
even in those countries where bread is a 
luxury, the hunger for freedom still exists. 
If this Crusade for Freedom, joined in by 
all the American people, can establish the 
Big Truth of liberty and justice in the minds 
of these captive Europeans, then we shall 
have won the only kind of victory that is 
real. There are no longer spoils of war from 
battles won. Ideas alone can now win vic- 
tories that endure. 





Communists and Socialists in Vermont— 
We Shall Have a Housecleaning To Rid 
Ourselves of These Termites, and To 
Get Rid of the Parasites Who Would 
Live Off the Body Politic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting as an extension of remarks a 
verbatim copy of the speech I delivered 
September 29 before the convention of 
nominate members of the Vermont 
Legislature: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Vermonters, ap- 
preciative as I am of the generous courtesy 
extended me and the high privilege which 
is involved in the opportunity afforded me to 
address you, let me put you on notice that 


this is not—God willing, and you all 
tively minde my valedictor In f 
you should know it, I have in preparat 
speech for delivery on the floor in C 
eventually to be distributed to all of 
which I shall undertake to cover many 
things I have undertaken to accomplis! 
ing my service in Congress as your sole I 
resentative, thanks for your sufferan 
while I owe you a debt of gratitude 
confidence manifest, immeasurable 

Today, I desire briefly to direct your 
tion to a few matters that deserve and n 
have the immediate attention of all 
Americans, of whatsoever and of all par 
political beliefs there may be, to which 1 
ters the Republican Party of construct 
must pay particular heed because of 
responsibility if it would preserve, as i 
destiny and as of tradition, our freed 
which is the most precious heritage 
America. 

CALL FOR LEADERSHIP 

Never was the call for leadership so 1 
or so compelling. Always heretofore in 
emergency the Republican Party has bee: 
called upon to save the Nation and h 
saved it. So shall it be. Shall we do less? 

The call today is louder and more wide- 
spread than ever before. In all humility 
but with the confidence born of what it 
has done, the Republican Party should as- 
sume the responsibilities of distinguished 
leadership out of which only can come the 
restoration and the preservation of the free- 
doms guaranteed to the people who are th 
Government and the life of such a democracy 
as we have lived and as we understand it. 

Need I say, my fellow Vermonters, free 
government is the target of attack over 
large part of the world while here at home 
and even in Vermont are those who would 
barter freedom for security. We can—we 
must—have both. That is one burden of 
responsibility which has to be assumed by 
the Republican Party. 

As a party we must protect our form of 
government against those who first would 
destroy it by force, from outside or inside, 
and secondly against those whose purpose 
it is to make it the primary function of 
Government to guarantee support and social 
security for everybody. Instead of affording 
everyone an equal opportunity and a maxi- 
mum freedom consistent with the same 
freedom for all others. Both groups and all 
other groups similarly minded are political 
termites which, unless eradicated or con- 
trolled, will topple the temple of freedom, 
justice, and equality for all, which is de- 
mocracy defined, and as our founders estab- 
lished it. To prevent such a tragedy is the 
burden to be borne by the Republican Party. 
It is a tremendous responsibility. To be 
called upon to save Democracy is a challenge. 


NO SURRENDER OF FREEDOM FOR SOCIALISM 


The promises of those who told us we 
must relinquish some freedom in return for 
security have proven false again and again. 
There is no surrender of freedom to be toler- 
ated, against any necessity otherwise. 

Heedless of this plain lesson of history 
millions of Americans have forgotten that 
freedom and security are inseparable. They 
have listened to the siren promises of all the 
little political groups seeking power, paying 
lip-service to freedom, to those who would 
have something for nothing at the expense 
of those of us bound to pay, advocating a 
series of measures which only in the end 
are sure to liquidate freedom. 

All these minority groups for welfare, for 
those who pay nothing for it, stem from that 
same philosophy under which and by reason 
of which Australia and New Zealand and 
England find themselves, as we find our- 
selves, where we are today. 

I say to you that history and recent ex- 
perience of other governments substantiates 








ment that any system of government 


the same rewards to the man 





which we seek to protect against their 


to socialize and destroy this country 
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HEAR CALVIN COOI 
Think that over. It reduces itself to a sit- 
m which confronts the next Legis- 
re of the State of Vermont, if 
I am correctly advised. “Why,” said Calvin 
America which Washington 
nded does not mean wWe shall have every- 
done for us, but that we shall have 
to do everything for our- 
Ss y,”’ said he, “it is our be- 
sted in the individual, and 
yrotect the right of the individual. 
ht and I may be wrong, but that 
I Wwe nt to 





Coolidge, “the 








1I am glad of it. 
And to the farmers he said, and when the 
history of the United States of America is 
written this man Calvin Coolidge will stand 
out as one of the protective defenders and 
ne of the greatest Presidents the United 
States ever had, “No complicated 
of relief, ro plan for Government 
prices, no resort to the Public Treas 
ol any permanent vaiue in est 
agriculture.” 

This man Coolidge spoke, when he did talk, 
always whereof he knew what he was talking 
about. He was for economy and more of it, 
and for freedom and free enterprise against 
socialism, fascism, and communism. So I 
as a Coolidge Republican, that it is true 
that the greatest hoax of this century is the 
theory that socialism, raight or modified, 
is the alternative whi will save us from 

ommunism. In my opinion, socialism is like 
the Mother Hubbard which would-be Com- 
munists put on to cover that which they 
would undertake to hide. In 7 cases out of 
10, if you take off the Socialist nightgown 
you would find a Communist exposed. 

May I say in the words of another: A lot 
of time has been lost, but thank God we are 
at last awakening. It is late, but I believe 
not yet too late. If the Republican Party 
will mobilize fully and organize effectively 
the moral, the material, and the military 
resources of ours ; and of all free peoples 
under imaginative, courageous, and inspir- 
ing leadership, then the t . , 
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by the light f ¢ I ing ship, if and 
when they know tl! truth, for the truth 


shall be ld and it shall make us free, 











OUR SCH AND COLLEGES 

I realize that I will be criticized by socialis- 
tic sympathizer ( imunist stooge - 
peasers, and others for referring to these mat- 
ters today, but I am < viu d that some 
light should be of the dark 
places here in Vermont Who knows what 
textbooks are beil used in our scl ? 
Who knows what type of political « y 
and civics is beir taught in our juntor col- 
leges and our unive ties? WN ‘ 
matter of fact E resentative MILLFrR 
chairn 1 nitt invest n 
of the House R r es, W te l, 
because he ¢ ild r 1 l f 1 
t irn t I f « t 1 or 
rom the comr loner edi ion relati 
to the above n He had heard that 
some alleged communist lily inclined text- 
books were in use in Vermont I told him, 
as shown by a ee pre urvey, they had 
been so used, but I doubted that tl were 
being so used 1 The correspondence he 
had with Vermont State officials is very in- 


teresting reading, to say the least, and our 
fa 
chil 





to know w! 


en reficcts no credit on u 





WHAT IS COMMUNISM? 
In this connection let me say 
nard Baruch 
“Communism America is not a political 
philosophy. It is n a political organiza- 
tion. It is not an expression of free thought. 
In America, it is a criminal conspiracy, in- 
spired and ruled by the Kremlin. * * * 
“It is not a matter of red-baiting, or red 
herrings. It is a question of survival.* * * 
“You will find among us those who talk— 
who prate—of lemic freedom, including, 
they say, absolute freedom to think and to 
teach. That is a dangerous romanticisn 
quite opposed to the naked reality. 
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President, I a 
consent to have printed i 
j of the REcoRD a t 
‘eceived from Mr. 
Ireland, telling 
‘liamentary Ct 
ty of Dublin 
11, 1950. 

ful businessman 
ng experience in the United 
1d Canada. He was at one time 
‘al manager of the famous Hud- 

of Canada. 
at there be prin 
of the Rercorp following 
( tter a series of editorials 
special articles from Irish news- 
rs relating to the Interparliamen- 

ry Conference. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rreconzp, 


as follows: 


TIRPRA 
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from 


Erre, September 25 
ATOR: I had the ple 
ind Mrs. Pepper, r. 
nd Mrs. Poage, witl 
and House of Re} 


enate 
x Pepper is a very 
of yours I arranged 
him and for Mrs. Pep- 
oley, Mr. and Mrs. Poage, 

riends I e to 

visit to Dublin as enjoyable and 


as pt 


deavored 


ible. 
be very pleased to hear 
members attending the In- 
Union Conference publicly 
Irish meeting sed in 
iency, and hospi their 
The conference n 


out- 


will 


surpa 


at succe 
Senator PEppPreR His 
conference at Leinster 
Pact and unity which 
a masterpiece, in fact, 
ir the highlight of the conference, 
ny mind, Senator PEPPER 
high <« and well worthy of high 

He was largely responsible for the 
anding success of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union Conference. 

Now, Senator, I want to offer to you and 
Senator PEPPER a suggestion that I believe 
worthy of great consideration. It as fol- 
low I candidly that if you and 


is a states- 


lice 


tet 
outst 


1s 


believe 


an It 

who beat 

> had the Ur 
1 is h 

t from Ind 

ninatioz her than faith 


a very tement 


ishman, 


him 


no | 
in 
which 


when the final d 

queens, watri and dicta- 
be judged in rdance with 
h God while on 


30 must we all, Senator; 

kings, 
all 
whic 


hall 
ht 


ace 


gave them 


enclosing for your perusal various 

1d editorials from Irish newspapers 

the Interparliamentary Cmnn- 

n I lent Truman and hi 
in in a friendly way solve tl 
partition it will be the means 

ping to keep democracy alive 

for all time to come. With America, Great 

and the members of the Common- 

Nations, including France, Italy, 

in, ium, Holla and Denmark 

ted, they can, I think, prevent world war 


roblem of 


wie . 
think of hel 


1d 
na, 


In conclusion may I ask your indulgence 

I ng to offer sucgesti to your 

id Senator PEPPER regarding politi- 

which mean much to the 

can only say from my heart if we 

a completely united Europe it may be 
ns of preventing a third world war 

sincere good wishes for y¢ 


ns 


ms so 


had 
the me: 

With 
Senator PepPrer’s good health, and happiness, 
and may God spare both of you to help to 


urs and 


accomplish the great peace which the entire 
world desires regardless of creed or nation- 
ality. 
Most sincerely yours, 
PATSY PARKES 
(P, J. Parker). 








Irish Ireland, of 
September 22, 
Why Six 
has annoyed the six-county lead- 
Unionist Press so much as the pro- 
r a plebiscite made by Senator CLaupE 
of Florida. Senator PEepper is a very 
lished American and an experienced 
affairs. He knows what he is talking 
nd he understands that partition in 
s as fundamental a wrong 


n the 


Press, Dublin 
2, 1950] 


COUNTIES? 








in Korea, which, as a recent United 
; report on that country says, was the 

1 ¢ the war now costing many 
Senator PEeprerR is also a Democrat 
inver 1 ¢ that i ld- 

d enough to believe in the will of 
To such a man it came quite 

lly to suggest that the status of Ireland 


1 be determined by a simple vote of its 
é Then, if the national majority did 
nt unity, there was an end to it; if 
unity then this disturbing prob- 
good 
But the one thing British in Ireland, 
those whose policy they direct, will not 
ascertainment of the 
Their reason is no 


want 
uld be settled for 
the 


inv cost Is al 








ision uld go against them. 
eq ly the Unionist Press is very sharp 
i Senator PEppr even offensive. 


rican ¢ ‘ they 
American advice, n 
papers having 
rs adds 
It does not need the prompting of a 
m country, however friendly, t show 
Government at either Westminster or 
mont where its duty lies.” 
The reaction is so sharp because Senator 
proposal threatens the 
ide behind which the six-county govern- 
t has entrenched itself The area de- 
hed from the rest of Ireland was ch n 
Britain solely to 


provide 
iinst unity. hat majority is pointed to 
if it meant something, whereas it is sim- 
the fulfillment of a British trick. At first 
deceived decent dem but now they 
e coming to understand why elections 
ways go the way in this British 
lave and they are proposing a real elec- 
" bitter anger proposal meets 
y because a real would spoil 
ing 
Senator Pepper being merely a “foreigner” 
though a very useful foreigner both in war 
nd peace) may not see why, if the national 
nit is to be broken up, 
I 1 four-county election as well as a six- 
county one. If Derry, Armagh, Tyrone 
Fermanagh were to vote as a bl I 
uld extricate themselves from their pres- 
ent frustration and leave only 
to maintain Belfast and to fill Stormont, and 
sven these two counties would not be homo- 
geneous by a long 
The kernel of the partition 


d is one I tell him, 
! One of the U1 - 


lectured him on his bad 


EPPER'S democratic 


a majority 


crats 
same 


rhe the 


election 








there sh 
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two counties 


chalk. 
question is 


this: Either it represents the will of the 
people concerned (which is clearly all the 
nation, since all the nation continually de- 

to be a lesser divisior 


bates it) or, if there is 
of the nation f 
not four counties? Both the 
posal and the 

northeast reject 
resentment 
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r testing purposes, then why 


greater pro- 
lesser Unionists of the 
with barbed words. Their 
derives from the fact that the 
rick could not be played in any other way 
without defeating h purpose. It 
cannot be a nation: site for the ma- 
jority is overwhelming against partition; it 
cannot be a local plebiscite for the majority 
would take away most of the partitioned 
territory. 


the 





[From the Irish Independent, Dublin, 
Ireland, of September 14, 1950] 
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yest lay by the Anti-Partition A iation 
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to all delegates to the Conference of the In- 
terparliamentary Union 

‘On behalf of Irish 
movement, which represents the just de- 
mands of the Irish Nation, and in particu- 
lar on behalf of the Nationalist minority in 
the six counties, now occupied by Britain, we 
make the following The claim of 
Britain to dismember the ancient Irish Na- 
tion is indefensible on either « l 
grounds, or under law It 
based on a treaty which the Irish represent- 
atives were coerced to sign under threat of 
a resumption of the reign of terror 
trated by Britain through the medium of the 
Black and Tans and other armed forces of 
occupation 


the Antipartition 


appeal 


hical or moral 


international 


perpe- 


Even in these circumstances 
Signatories to the treaty 
sign it only by the fraudulent 
of British statesmen that a 


the Irish 
d t 
representation 
boundary com- 
mission would be set up which would include 
in the jurisdiction the Irish Government 
the various areas, amountir to almost ult 


were inau¢ 








of the total area of the x count where 
the Nationalists were in the majority. | - 
ises were made by all the leading British 
statesmen that the undary com! i 
would be an impartial tribunal and that the 
dismemberment f the country would be 
only a temporary | e during w 1 the 
minority would b rotected by pri i ul 
representation All these pledges were fla- 
grantly violated Brit i ites! hm ¢ @ 
the treaty was sig! .% K every ) ible 
ste; to perpetus parti n 
“At the present tin nm t of the freedoms 

which you have striven implement for 
your re ective pe es ha been abr ated 
in the six-county are with the consent and 
connivance—and, in mat cases, at the sug- 
gestior f the British ¢ € I t Free- 

tine } been de it the 

j I ch ‘ 

te which their abilit 

é t ‘ ‘ i 
‘ ) rhe sar y of the hor 
sonal ed ! ] 1 v 11 A 


and the whole bulwark on which d 


must rest 


universal suffrage, has bee de- 
yed or rendered nugatory by t 
rrymander 

“We would as! l fair-minded dele t - 
in the interest of true democracy, which we 
believe they aspire to serve ) peruse ft 
various pamphlets with which they have 
been supplied and to lend their 
to end the intolerable conditions existir in 
that portion of Ireland now occupied by 
Britain.” 
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tance 


Inde 
ember 14, 
UNITED STATHS SENATOR STRESSES UNITY NEED 

He thought that a national plebiscite 
would be a fair way of determinin what 
should be the form of government of this 
island, said Senator CLAUDE PEPPER ) 
crat, Florida) at a pre conference in Lein- 
ster House, Dublin, 3 rday 

Senator Peprer, who was one of the United 
St toe dele rat ‘ +} Tr 
Conference, id t t it se 
it bore very directly on the interests of the 
security of both the United States 
ain as well as the security of Ireland itself 
that there should be unity in Ireland 

Professor Savory and the members of the 
British delegation to the conference had an 
informal confidential discussion on parti- 
tion with Mr. de Valera. The meeting la 1 
several hour 

Senator PEPPER uid that the unhappy 
problem of partition prevented the unity 
they desired in the lantic community, and 
he deplored the fact that Ireland was not in 
the Atlantic Pact. 
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It was but natural that this strategic 
island should be in association with other 
per ple t p rye t ir mmon fr l, 
and t fl n of each |} 


Yet the lack of unity 
a movement, 
that the 


because it was fel in I 
Atlantic Treaty rather ten 


assure the integrity of the terri \ ‘ 
particular state and that this mig 
terpreted as giving an assurance tha 
would be 1 ing n tl 
tion her Ire] j 

Any weak link in the strer 1 of 

ff 1 the et 

United State Today they w f 
‘ ; ‘¢ u +? ¥ 
I Not only iS a < power ga! 
numerically than ar é I ey had 
t cr tend with ind D d v I 
tory thal y nation t tn 
gre r i d great resource i , 


) make them its w 
its evil design: It was not o1 
them externally ! 








que ion, that a ut al ple cite 

a fair way of determinil WwW i } d be 
form of ernmer! ft land He 
lieved in the pr iple dem atic 
with the will of the majority prevailing 


with, of course, constitutional safeguard 
the rights of the minority 

“As long as you kee} 
lem out in the open 











are making son progress toward 
I have t er uraged by tr 
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pre re that the i Wiil I 
é 1 nearer t i ce ity if 
Vveral breach at ¢ A 
commu y As t ré 
row more acute it I y be th 
have t move I oe 
Asked how he asst ed 
ternational peace at the mome 
Pepper said he believed t 
than they had been fo! n I 
because they had t 
peace and be ise they d shown tha 
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Whet y had pe 
} 1 ? y 1 
“¥” ‘ ‘ ' 
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ted any concrete 

m of partition could 
hought it would be 

ple here in Ireland 

id a suitable technique. 
suggested a federal plan 
bviously, Was a system which ap- 
Americans -eing that they had 
em in operation in the United 


CONGRESSIONS 
UNITED STATES MEDIATION 


In reply to a 
Id not be de 


own interests 


question as to whether it 
irable that the United States, 
should mediate to secure 
lution of partition, Senator Pepper said 
Juld not speak for the United States 
but he was sure that if such 
sired the Government of 
uld do anything it could 
this “painful breach.” 
he said, in reply to a further 
national plebiscite uld be 
determining what 1iould be 
nment of th island. He 
ple of democratic rule, 
ajority prevailing and 
tional safeguards for 


he c 
rnment 
ition were de 
Inited States wv 


» minority 
ou keep this partition pré 
I think you are makin me 
rd solution. I have been en- 
the candor of the talks before 
I think that the march of 
and the pressure that 
nearer and nearer 
I aling th e several 
in our Atlantic commu- 
sure of the problem grows 
be that we shall have to 


y»blem 


sed the 
the moment, Senator 
believed they were bright- 
id been for some time, 
they had taken steps to 
I ise the iown 
to fight if 
ether 
the 


prospects of 


they 


olution by American Carpatho- 
Russians 

OF 

OF 


HON. WILLIAM A BENT ON 


gawd acbsd cas 


Ts TENSION 


NSIO}? REMARKS 


"ED STATES 


23 legislative day 
item ber 22), 1950 


Mr. President 

¢ ‘der ent a into in the 
es Senate on September 23, 
ve to insert in the Ri ECORD the 
1 copy of a resolution adopted by 
mn of the American Car- 
ssian Orthodox Greek —— 
nference of the consistory 

City on Sectaesnen’ 28, 


, in keep- 


See 


lstravie 


ee 8 ee ee 


no objection, the resolu- 
ered to be printed in the 


ION OF THE 
AM ? ,ARPATHO-RUSSIAN 

OrtTHODOX GREEK CATHOLIC DIOCESE, 

New York, N. Y., September 28, 1950. 

RESOLUTION AMONG OTHER MATTERS ON THE 

AGENDA AT A CONFERENCE OF THE CONSISTORY 

HeLp THIS Day or Our LORD THE 28TH OF 

SEPTEMBER IN THE YEAR OF 1950 

I 

Representatives from 23 parishes of Amerie 
can Carpatho-Russians convened at a Na- 
tional Church Congress, July 25 and 26, 1950, 
in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
proceeded to establish the Administration of 


Lu RECORD 


Carpatho-Russian Orth 
Diocese with a governin 
istory headed by the Rt, } 
pecky. 


the American 
Greek Catholic 
named the cor 
Andrew Sle 

Ir 


Whereas the consistory desires 
this religious entity in the Archive 
Government of the United States of Ar 
at Washington, D. C., and to inform Pr 
dent Harry S. Truman, the Congr 
House Committee on Un-American Acti 
and the entire Nation with the foundi 
this religious body; that in its adn 
tion it shall be completely den 
free from all foreign entangl 
uasions, and anti-American 
and 
III 
; the consistory is made up solely 
ve-born or naturalized citizen 
d States of America represent 
more church followers, this ¢ 
ishes to declare and assert in tl 
member adherents, that 
rateful to the founder 
5 Cons mn guaranteeil 
religion 
loyal citizens of 


1] it 
all its 


titutl 


this belo, 


Andrew 
Jose 


»pecky, St. vit 
h G. Simk  Brid 
Rev Step! 1en Var- 
7, Rev. Dr. An- 
‘7, Youngstow: 
Joseph M. Mac- 
N. J.; Rev. Iv 
cy, Le ord, Pa.; R 
: Reesieegy tar Warren, Ohi 
*hael Mahonec, New York 
. John Popp, Bridgeport, 
Stephen B. Halapin 
rid Conn.; Prof. Andr 
M. Griz, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
John Bodrog, Rankin, Pa.; 
Joseph Sevachko, Campbell, Oh 
Mr. John Sasala, Perth Amboy, N 
J.; Mr. George Bobal, Perth A 
boy, N. J.; Mr. George Pcholinsky 
Rankin, Pa.; Mr. Peter Rim, Lans- 
ford, Pa, 


Rev 
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seit ivi 
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EON. ANDREW F, SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 


ATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


SEN 


IN THE § 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
, 


Sent ber 22) 


PLEMVE 


1950 
President, I 
ave mo ed 
wD an arti 
Capital, e 


O i Fr iday, 

Mr. 
ask unanimous consen 
in the Appendix of the 
from the Topeka (Kans.) 


wr jy,” Phebe . 
SCHOEPPEL. Mr. 


t to ha 
RECOR 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LocaL LEGION Backs S 

Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL apparently is 
not alone in his fight against communism 
and Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chap- 
man. 

On the Senate floor recently the Kansas 
Senator accused Chapman of Communist al- 
filiations and has been a controversial figure 
ever since, 


CHOEPPEL ATTACK 








yin regular session Thursday night 
Post Legionnaires, after a report from 
nal Legion Americanism Commit- 


ied to back SCHOEPPEL The local 
uires headed by Olyn Foard decided 
» the subject after hearing that 
American Legion post had de- 


that SCHOEPPEL apologize 
arks about Chapman. 


publicly 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTER 
t the Na nal I nh i- 
I apolis 1 Tr sday re- 
r which he 1 z a irce 
1id Ch nan h been known 
i gani tl C hav l 
i ibversive y € ed Gov- 
i 
d t he ¢ i] r - 
1 Di I f 194 ; 
na L I { t Ameri- 
1 sa 1 Democra rhe 
( A i Report f l- 
ws that Mr. ¢ sn was a . 
eN 1al Council American - 
> in 1943. Page 481 of Ap- 
Part IX of the House Un-Amer 1 
rts show that the I 
L. Chapman was a sponsor of the 
tates-Soviet Frie ship 1 and 
lists him as a sponsor i tn Na- 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
lly held at Madi jua Garden, 
, November 8, 1943 
“TOASTS RED ARMY 
1604 of the same report lists the 
ble Oscar L. Chapman a ponsor of 
r celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
f the Red army, under th uspices 
magazine, Soviet Russia Tod 
bove-mentioned « nizations h > 
1 dec ul e b ré l 


renciec 


report was received by the local post 

rs with enthusiasm and Foard w ap- 

1 as a committee of one to convey the 

1 Americanism Committee report to 
b 





ver Legion Post. 





Three Fictions About United States Role 
in Korea Disproved by Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
nclude in my remarks with pleasure an 
irticle appearing in the Boston Herald 
of October 1, 1950, written by Hal Clancy, 
Boston Traveler-Sunday Herald war 
correspondent and which should be given 

wide publicity as possible. 

In the closing paragraph of his splen- 
did, constructive article, Mr. Clancy 
ays: 

How we will clear up these things, I don’t 
know. But anyone who has spent a 
1 @ fox-hole talking with our soldiers, 
knows that we must find the way—and the 

ner, the better, z 


night 


The insertion of this article is an ef- 
fort on my part to cooperate with Mr. 
Clancy and our officers and men in 
Korea to correct an erroneous impres- 

n created by sob-sister writ- 
ers, mostly on the domestic front, and 
» cthers who were doing it for snip- 


some 


Mr. Clancy’s article which worried me 
very much is one of the finest I have ever 
read. 

We can be proud of the record made in 
Korea by American officers, men and 
women. In my opinion the battle of 
Korea will go down in history as one of 
the great military feats of all time. 

I did not for one instant think that our 
fellow Americans who fought in Korea 
did not know what they were fighting for. 
But there are some 

The article of Hal Clancy, who is and 
has been at the front in Korea, is a com- 
slete refutation of such an erroneous and 
unjustifiable impre 

His 


nm snlo } tens th 
people the trutl 


article present te the 


American 


THREE FICTIONS ABOUT UNI ») STATES ROLE 
IN eA | Y FACT 
(By H ( ) 

S VETER w 4 emt 2 T 3, 
war | ouirudl S ths awit ¢ * 
lutely 1 lleled Ameri - 
w) rt + ‘ } 3 
much b 

l t+ +) f rd q 
not r t ) } ve heen 

1 t h d 
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ivene 


+} } 
the 
pr or t : . 
sion 5 I < I B i ) 
know the © - 
< 

T 4 ‘ 


I +? ’ + se Kors 2 
v wy 7 y 
they didn’t } care. WI 
answer would you ¢€ if 1 walked up 
to a soldier v , I , i still 
shaken from the horror of nt battle and 
asked: “Son, do you w what you're f - 
in I 

cI NG E Y 

U it l l > 4 I I 1 s i“ @ 
tion ced in tl ] ¢ - 
d ) y V t 
printal v r 
deserved 

But I have talked men the 
battle- i < t e i e tankers, 
the fliers, the rtillery: hundreds 
them. Frequently, I ked em 
under fire And I |! ilked t he 
wounded lying in aid stations waiting to be 


evacuated. 


I asked them if they thought the United 


States was right in supporting the UN and 
if the UN was right in opposing aggression. 
I am still waitiz for the first “No 


to 
either qu 1 M f t n said “Y in 


a manner which implied I was crazy to ask 


But, one way or another, every man said 
“Yes” to both questions 

Beyond that, they know of this fiction 
and they bitterly resent it They consider 


it—as indeed it is 
their intelligence 
The average soldier is not a speech maker. 
But those with whom I have talked believe, 
little rily, that their should be 


a iittl Dn ir acti 


sufficient answer. No one familiar with this 


—a monumental slur at 


war could doubt f a moment that these 
men have a t rou n\ ion or right- 


eousness and n it} t ugh they v I 
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ir men do know why they fight, 
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The Human Rights Jefferson Fought For 
Are Being Won 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mi KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an extraordinary and 
heartwarming article from the bulletin 
of the Department of State dated Sep- 
tember 25, 1950. 

This is a careful, objective, nonpoliti- 
cal, even somewhat dry account of the 

low and small but steady steps we have 

le in these United States in the year 
949 in spite of the wild hysteria and 
emotionalism climaxed in the last day of 
the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress by enactment of the miscalled 
Internal Security Act over the vigorous 
veto of the President. 

To me, steeped as I am in the Jeffer- 
sonian principles of human rights and 
individual dignity, this account is a great 
comfort; and if the article itself is non- 
political, there is nothing nonpolitical 
in my reaction to it. 

I am very glad indeed to claim credit 
for the Democratic Party for these ad- 
vances in human freedom, won in spite 
of and not because of the obstructive 
minority. 

In truth, this sober narrative reflects 
a sad frustration of the magnificent mes- 
sage on civil right enunciated by Presi- 
dent Truman in the opening day of this 
Congress; we have fallen far short of 
the bright goal set by the President then. 

How much less would have been ac- 
complished without the heroic leader- 

of President Truman I leave, Mr, 
Speaker, to your own contemplation. 
UNITED STATES DEVELOPMENTS IN HUMAN 
RIGHTS DURING 1949 ' 


mac 
] 


nificant statutory and administrative 
developments concerning human rights in 
the Federal, State, and local governments in 
the United States during 1949 are herein 
presented, it should be borne in mind, how- 





‘Ambassador Warren R. Austin, United 
States representative to the United Nations, 
announced on September 4 transmittal to 
the Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, of a re- 
port on progress in the field of human rights 
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that these 1949 developments can be 
only when viewed against the 

assurances of human 
rights in the United States, including the 
Federal Constitution, its Bill of Rights and 
subsequent amendments to the guaranties 
contained in the various State constitutions, 
and the vast body of pertinent legislation 
and court decisions. 

In this connection, for example, the United 
States Supreme Court in 1949 continued its 
traditional role of expanding and interpret- 
ing the many human rights guaranties of the 
Federal Constitution relating to personal lib- 
erty and security. In Lustig v. United States, 
the Court applied the doctrine that evidence 
which has been obtained under an illegal 
search and seizure participated in by a Fed- 
eral officer will not be admissible in a Federal 
court, in spite of the fact that the search and 
seizure was conducted by State officers to 
whom this principle has not been applicable 
(Wolf v. Colorado) .? 

Elsewhere, the Court amplified for the 
States the application of the “due process” 
clause of the fourteenth amendment of the 
Federal Constitution to assure their afford- 
ing basic guaranties of criminal justice. In 
Watts v. Indiana, in Turner vy, Pennsylvania, 
in Harris v, South Carolina, convictions for 
murders based on confessions which were ob- 
tained while holding the accused persons in- 
communicado for several days without ar- 
raignment and without advice as to the 
prisoners’ constitutional rights, were re- 
versed. In Gibbs v. Burke, the Court held 
that the accused in a larceny case had been 
denied a fair trial because he was not repre- 
sented by counsel during a trial in which 
hearsay and other improper evidence had 
been admitted. It was stated by the Court 
that the primary duty is on the trial judge 
to determine the accused’s need of counsel at 
arraingment and during trial and to decide 
in each case whether the need is so great 
that deprivation of the right works a funda- 
mental unfairness.’ 


ever 
understood 
total background of 


GUARANTIES IN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Three international agreements to which 
the Government of the United States is a 
party and which entered into force in 1949 
contain clauses protecting human rights.‘ 

Article XI of the treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation between the United 
States and the Italian Republic, which en- 
tered into force on July 26, 1949, provides 
that the nationals of each contracting Gov- 
ernment, individually and collectively, shall 
be permitted full religious freedom when in 
the territory of the other Government; that 
their nationals, or corporations and associa- 
tions, when in the territory of each other, 
shall be free to write, report, and gather in- 
formation for dissemination to the public 
and shall be free to transmit such informa- 
tion abroad as well as to publish it within 
the territory of each other. 

The occupation statute for western Ger- 
many defines the powers retained by the 
three occupying powers, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, after the 
establishment of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. In this document, which entered 
into force on September 21, 1949, the three 
Governments declare their intention of see- 
ing that the German people of the three 
in 1949 in the United States. The material 
is for use in the United Nations Human 
Rights Yearbook, which will be available at 
a later date from the International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. The 
Yearbook for 1948 is sold for $6 a copy. 

#338 U. S. 74; 338 U.S. 25. 

*338 U.S. 49; 338 U. S. 62; 338 U. S. 68; 337 
U. S. 773. 

‘Excerpts from the three acts are included 
in part II, Documents. 





western zones enjoy th maximum | 
self-government. The three Govern: 
also assure to the German people of 
zones that the agencies of the occu 
will respect the civil rights of every 
to be protected against arbitrary 
search, or seizure; to be represented by 
sel; to be admitted to bail, as circumst 
warrant; to communicate with relative 
to have a fair and prompt trial. 

On November 22, 1949, the High C 
sioners of the United States, France, ; 
United Kingdom reached an agreemen 
the Chancellor of the Federal Repub! 
Germany which they hope will facilitat 
incorporation of Germany “into a pe 
and stable European community of nat 
In article V of the protocol of agreen 
the German Federal Government affirn 
resolve, as a freely elected democratic } 
“to pursue unreservedly the principlk 
freedom, tolerance, and humanity, * 
to conduct its affairs according to those p: 
ciples, * * * to eradicate all tracs 
nazism from German life and institut 
* * * to liberalize the structure of govern. 
ment, and to exclude authoritarianism 





— 





ACTS OF CONGRESS 

The Eighty-first Congress of the United 
States approved several laws during 
that bear upon the social and econom 
rights now recognized as fundamental. 

Housing Act of 1949: This act, which w 
approved .on July 15, 1949, authorizes the 
provision of low-cost housing units duri 
the next 6 years; provides for a comprehen- 
sive program of Federal research designed 
to relieve underlying technical, econom 
and social housing problems; and authoriz 
financial assistance to farm owners to enable 


1949 


housing and other farm buildings. Prefer- 
ence for admission to the low-rent housing 
authorized by this act is given families, other- 
wise eligible, who are displaced or are about 
to be displaced by public slum clearance, re- 
development, or low-rent housing project 
with certain veteran-preference featur« 
The Housing Act of 1949 establishes a n 
tional housing policy which reads as follow 

“The general welfare and security of the 

Vation and the health and living standards 
of its people require housing production and 
related community development sufficient to 
remedy the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of substandard and other in- 
adequate housing through the clearance of 
slums and blighted areas, and the realiza- 
tion as soon as feasible of the goal of a de- 
cent home and a suitable living and environ- 
ment for every American family, thus con- 
tributing to the development and redevelop- 
ment of communities and to the advance- 
ment of the growth, wealth, and security of 
the Nation.” * 

Fair labor standards amendments of 1949: 
This legislation, which was signed by the 
President on October 26, 1949, strengthens 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 in the 
following ways: (1) Increases the statutory 
minimum wage of all workers in interstate 
commerce as defined by the act; (2) rede- 
fines the term “oppressive child labor” to cor- 
rect an unintentional error in the 1938 act 
which permitted a parent to employ a child 
in his custody under 16 years of age in a 
hazardous occupation while he could not 
employ the same child over 16 years of age in 
the same occupation and makes the employ- 
ment of “oppressive child labor,” as redefined, 
a direct violation of the act; (3) extends cov- 
erage to include certain agricultural han- 
dling and processing occupations; and (4) 
permits the administering authorities to su- 





5 Excerpts from the three acts are included 
in part II, Documents. 

® Ibi. 

763 Stat. 413. 
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1ent program: The President in Execu- tinuing support given the maintena f i iv id placi h 
ve Order 9980 of July 26, 1948, called for civil rights and such economic and social i ation of | r a singlk j 
re effective application of the long-estab- rights a ocial security, housh heaith, trat 
ed policy of employment in the Federal education, and similar activities authoriz 
ice on the basis of merit and fitness alone, in legisiation Ol earlier yeal In addition, < iforn h i 
ut regard to race, color, religion, or na- During the r there w conside e { clusion ‘ yu t i 1 
11 origin Instructions issued by the controversy regardi the effect of legisiation lica race r re 
r Employment Board of the United States adopted by some State legislatures which ap- for for emt 





vil Service Commission, effective March 24, plied to teachers and oth holdin iblic had 
require each Gov ent departm emt ment Tt lation rela l . ] ! ! ' | 
appoint officers in both their home and ganizations believed t V e the ver~ K 1 rask y i 
ld offices who shall have full operating throw « 1e Gove I j - for P 1 i 
esponsibility for carrying out the President's lence, ar in some es called f l ui é 
r-employment objecti . Under these oaths of y n i St ( - ‘ citi ] 
tructions, each depart nt is required to stitution or nol bership in ich OFre- € ‘ 


ke known the names of these officers to all ganiza } , I i : 
employees. Perhaps the n fu ental Sta 1 i 1949 t l 7 


Amendments to National Capital Parks Ter il 
ulations: The National Park Service of of human right V cted during ¥ the 


partment of the Interior amended the 1949 conct Le i ( I i - 
jJational Capital Parks Regulations on May t 1 Oo unt {1 é ( i - Ts 
0, 1949, to prohibit the pub zing of the tional ‘ 2 
acl S, accor jatl or al act y eaucation i fj ¢ A 539 ; 





ai 1 such a way as to reflect u 
J t n tme acceptabiilty ol any persc — existing por | I id if r | = ¢ ‘ 1 Ww 
use of his race, creed, color, Or nal eC lw worke Ther f | ” 
rigin. Operators or any employees of any t I t om 


ublic facility or accommodation, likewise protection ol i CHl ‘ | wy ¥ , ° 


e prohibited from discriminating; y § - laws were broads i rimalr i } 
regation or otherwise against any person in adqaiuonal servi ich psyci 


ne furnishing of any accommoda nh, ia- el I it VU tne 


santbecencasepepemmatys k c ideals f which the Governme! 
*63 Sta 910—1949 and 52 Stz 1060— _— 


“ United ’ n Yearbook f Human Ju 1949 f 
3, pp. 241-2 I i d i 
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s a fine of $500 or 6 months 
The other cities having 
Chicag Minne- 


rdinant include 


PI delphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 

enix, Ariz. The ordinances of three 

ese citie Chi Minneapolis, and 

I elphi apply to private as well as to 


sducation: Closely al- 
il employment oppor- 
at equal educational 
Ihe majority of public 
nited States have 

i without dis- 
Lav eliminating discrimination 
creed, color, or national ori- 
ion have recently been adopted 
which questions have 

New York took the lead in this re- 





eral tate on 


passing a law in 1948 which prohibits 
racial discrimination in all schools and col- 
( private as well as public, except those 
under religious auspices. Two other States 


foll ed the New 
a less broad basis 


York example in 1949, but 
The State of Indiana 


pted a law abolishing sejurate schools for 


white and colored students and progressively 
eliminating segregation in its public-school 
tem from kindergarten to university 
rhis law becomes fully operative by 1954. A 
1949 Wisconsin law prohibits the establish- 


ment of separate schools or school depart- 
and forbids the exclusion of any child 
between the ages of 4 and 20 years from any 
public school on account of religion, nation- 
ality, or color.' 

rhe public schools of Oklahoma, like those 
of Indiana and a number of other States,” 
have been organized and maintained on the 
principle of providing equal educational op- 
portunities in separate schools for white 
lored students. However, in response 
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to a ruling by the United States Supreme 
Court (Sipuel v. Board of Regents (322 U.S. 
631)) that equal graduate-school facilities 














must be provided to Negro students and in 
the same full measure as provided for stu- 
dents of any other color, the State of Okla- 
homa adopted a law on June 9, 1949, admit- 
ting qualified Negro students to its institu- 
tions of higher learning serving white stu- 
dents, to pursue such courses of instruction 
not given in the institutions estab- 
lished and maintained for the use of Negro 
tudents. This act stipulated that the 
courses of instruction given to Negroes in 
the white institutions must be either at sep- 
arate times or in separate classrooms.*! 
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Discrimination in public accommodation: 
Two States approved legislation during 1949 
eliminating racial segregation in housing. 
They were Connecticut and Wisconsin. The 
new Connecticut law expands the coverage 
of previous legislation to include public- 
housing projects as well as hotels, restau- 




























































































rants, railroads and other public transporta- 
tion, theaters, motion-picture houses, and 
recreation parks. It carries a fine or im- 








prisonment, or both, for violation of its pro- 
visions. Wisconsin also amended previous 
legislation by providing that no veteran, 
otherwise eligible, should be discriminated 

rainst for admission to veterans’ housing 
projects because of race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin. The State of Florida enacted 
legislation authorizing the authorities of 
Miami Beach to prohibit the publication or 
distribution of literature tending to dis- 
criminate against or actually discriminating 
against any person or any religion, race, or 
creed in places of public accommodation, re- 



























































































































































Indiana 1949, ch. 186, p. 603; the text of 
is ] will be found in part II, Documents; 
Wisconsin 1949, ch. 483, p. 403 
United Nations Yearbook on Human 
Right 1949, p. 244 
Arkansas, Florida, 
































Kentucky, Georgia, 



































Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Cc Virgini Tennessee, Texas 
Oxlahoma 10949, table 70, ch. 15, p. 608, 

















sort, or 
Beach.” 
In addition to these laws, other develop- 
ments occurred in the field of housing which 
have an important bearing on nondiscrimi- 
nati In 1948 the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that State and Federal 
agencies might not enforce racial or religious 
restrictions on the ownership of real prop- 
erty, thereby removing the support of law 
from restrictive housing covenants. In De- 
cember 1949, the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Alabama held 
unconstitutional racial zoning ordinances of 
the city of Birmingham, barring Negroes from 
residing in dwellings in certain sections of 
the city. 

In a court decision, affecting segregation 
in public accommodations, the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Virginia held that the 1949 order of the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tor prohibiting racial segregation at the 
Washington National Airport became the 
controlling policy at the airport.’ 

Other housing legislation.—The legisla- 
tures of 32 States, and those of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
enacted housing legislation during the calen- 


amusement in the city of Miami 


dar year 1949. Most of the legislation 
amended and enlarged existing laws per- 


taining to housing authorities, or amended 
or enacted slum-clearance and redevelop- 
ment statutes. The action of the Maine 
Legislature in enacting the Maine Housing 
Authorities Act is of particular interest. 
This act, which is similar to low-rent housing 
legislation already in effect in other States, 
provides for the creation of local housing 
authorities to undertake low-rent housing 
projects. Thus, Maine became the forty- 
second State to enact legislation aimed at 
permitting participation in the federally 
aided low-rent public-housing program. 
The legislatures of at least six States—Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Oregon, and Pennsylvania—provided for 
housing studies and investigations to ascer- 
tain, study, and analyze all facts relating to 
community redevelopment and housing 
problems, with particular reference to legis- 
lation supplementary to Federal enactments. 
Other subjects covered by 1949 State hous- 
ing legislation included greater protection 
against evictions, student housing, housing 
aids for veterans, provisions for middlee 
income housing, and the reconstruction or 
rehabilitation of dwellings by authorized 
housing cooperatives for their members.** 

Discrimination in State militia: Several 
States followed the example of the Federal 
Government (see above) in declaring a policy 
of equality of opportunity and treatment 
for all in the armed services by outlawing 
racial discrimination in their National 
Guards. California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and Wisconsin, as New Jersey 
had already done, abolished racial segrega- 
tion, while New York and Pennsylvania 
passed laws of a more general tenor. The 
Pennsylvania law, for example, states that 
“there shall be equality of treatment and op- 
portunity for all persons * * * giving 
due regard to the powers of the Federal 
Government which are or may be exercised 
over all the militia of the Commonwealth and 

* Connecticut 1949, ch. 291, p. 262; Wiscon- 
sin 1949, ch. 592, p. 526; Florida 1949, ch, 
26026, p. 1455 (2). 

Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U. 8. 1, and Hurd 
v. Hodge, 334 U. S. 24; Monk v. Birmingham, 
87 Fed. Supp. 538; Air Terminal Services v. 
Rentzel, 81 Fed. Supp. 61. 

“For example: Alaska 1949, ch. 13 p. 53; 
Conn. 1949, no. 299 p. 268; Fla. 1949, ch. 25531 
p. 1221; Hawaii 1949, Act 379 p. 50; Ill. 1949, 
no. 672 p. 1550; Maine 1949, ch. 297 p. 243; 
Md. 1949, ch. 215 p. 579; Minn. 1949, ch. 224 
p. 440; Oreg. 1949, ch. 562 p. 907; V. I. 1949, 
no. 8; Wis. 1949, ch. 390 p. 354. 
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to the time required to effectuate cha; 
without impairing the efficiency or m 
of the militia.” 

Minnesota became the ninth State t 
ish racial discrimination in the Nat 
Guard. On November 22 1949, the ¢ 
ernor of Minnesota issued a preclamation 
tablishing “equality of opportunity,” 
out segregation, in the Minnesota Nat 
Guard (Executive Order C-19) 

Progress in labor laws: Noteworthy 
vances were made during 1949 in State 1 
regulating workmen’s compensation, uns 
ployment insurance, protection of won 
workers and children, and disability comp: 
sation. 

Each of the 44 States whose legislatur 
met, and Hawaii, improved their workme 
compensation laws in one or more respect 
principally by increasing benefits. For ex- 
ample, 37 States and Hawaii increased ben 
fits for death or some type of disability 
raising the maximum weekly payment, ex- 
tending the number of weeks for such pay- 
ments, increasing the maximum percentage 
of wages for computing benefits, or increas- 
ing the aggregate maximum amount of bene- 
fits permitted. Benefits for death and for all 
types of disability were increased in 25 of the 
States and Hawaii. Medical-aid benefits 
were liberalized in 19 States and Hawaii 
Two States, New York and Washington, 
adopted new disability compensation laws, 
The 1949 developments in this field also in- 
dicate a trend toward fuller coverage of 
occupational diseases.” 

Statutory minimum wages for all workers 
were increased in two States, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, and in the Territory of 
the Virgin Islands. 

The outstanding trends in unemployment 
insurance were laws increasing benefit 
amounts and decreasing employers’ contri- 
bution rates. Two States, Texas and Massa- 
chusetts, extended the coverage to include 
respectively governmental workers and mari- 
time workers.” 

Protective legislation for working women 
and children included the following: Maine, 
Tennessee, and Alaska adopted new child- 
labor laws. Under these laws, a basic mini- 
mum age of 16 years, for full-time employ- 
ment, is established, thus making in all 22 
States, in addition to Alaska and Puerto Rico, 
having this standard. All three of the new 
acts also improve maximum-hours-of work 
standards, Tennessee and Alaska setting an 
8-hour day, 40-hour week, 5-day week for 
minors under 18 years of age, while Maine 
established an 8-hour day, 48-hour week, 
6-day week for minors under 16 years of age. 

** Calif. 1949, ch. 1578 p. 2826; Conn. 1949, 
no. 8 p. 14; Fla. 1949, ch. 26026 p. 1455 (2); 
Til. 1949, no. 1130 p. 1587; Ind. 1949, ch. 186 
p. 603; Kans. 1949, ch. 289 p. 583; N. J. 1949, 
ch. 1 p. 37; N. Mex. 1949, ch. 161 p. 366; N. Y. 
1949, ch. 384 p. 1053; Okla. 1949, table 70, 
ch. 15 p. 608; Oreg. 1949, ch. 221 p. 314; Pa. 
1949, ch. 568 p. 1903; R. I. 1949, ch. 2181 p. 
157; S. Dak. 1949, ch. 244 p. 280; Wash. 1949, 
ch. 183 p. 506; Wis. 1949, ch. 76 p. 104. 

* For example: Ala. 1949, no. 36 p. 47; Calif. 
1949, ch. 107 p. 346; Colo. 1949, ch. 185 p. 522; 
Del. 1949, ch. 160 p. 385; Hawaii 1949, Acts 
110 and 112 p. 15; Idaho 1949, ch. 287 p. 590; 
Iowa 1949, ch. 60-61 p. 83; N. Mex. 1949, ch. 
84 p. 201; N. Y. 1949, ch. 600 p. 1370; N. C. 
1949, ch. 399 p. 396; Oreg. 1949, ch. 103 p. 127; 
P. R. 1949, no. 311 p. 940; R. I. 1949, ch. 2269 
p. 369; S. C. 1949, no. 302 p. 564; S. Dak 1949, 
ch. 443 p. 417; Tex. 1949, ch. 428 p. 797; Wash. 
1949, ch. 235 p. 876; Wis. 1949, ch. 142 p. 150. 

** For example, see also: Alaska 1949, ch. 
13 p. 53; Ariz. 1949 ch. 80 p. 158; Ark. 1949, 
Act 155 p. 493; Colo. 1949, ch. 245 p. 720; 
Conn. 1949, no. 307 p. 290; Del. 1949, ch. 160 
p. 285; Idaho 1949, ch. 144 p. 252; Ill. 1949, 
no. 1105 p. 887; Kans. 1949, ch. 288 p. 295; 
Maine 1949, ch. 430 p. 518; P. R. 1949, na 
50 p. 126; R. I. 1949, ch. 2175 p. 38. 
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under 16. Three In- 
i Wi i 
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merly to 7 p. m 2 evenings a week in 
vocat I ea ition pr ms 
Ohio and W ] revise r 
im-age stand llati the € - 
it of minor i ce n public ex- 

ns 
Laws specificall prot ng t rights 
women worke were of two k 

rhre States—Cal rl Cc ticut l 
M e—and the Territory of ka, enacted 
tion requiring t payment of equal 
to women for comparable work, there- 
ing 13 jurisdictions havin iws abol- 





discrimination in wages because « 
ex. Three States improved the working 
yurs Of women. Wider coverage is provided 
r the restrictions on hours of work for 
n under Maine law. In Wyoming, fe- 
employees in certain occupations re- 
ring continuous stan are given two 
rest periods of 15 minutes each day. A Ten- 
law establishes a maximum 50-hour 
eek for women worker 
Compulsory school attendance: 
made major changes in 
pulsory-school-attendance 
ly, Idaho, Michigan, Ok 
consin. The Idaho law 

ye from 18 to 16 years 
attendance, but strengthens existing law by 
eliminating the exceptions under which 
minors under 16 years of age were formerly 
excused from school attendance. Under the 
1949 law, only children physically or mentally 
incapacitated may be excused. The Wiscon- 
sin law also eliminates the exceptions for 
children under 16, now permitting only high 
chool graduates to leave school under that 
age. Michigan eliminated a provision under 
which formerly children of 14 and 15, whose 
services were needed for the support of their 
family or for themselves, might be excused 
from school to go to work. Under the new 
Oklahoma law, provision is made that unless 
minors between the ages of 17 and 18 years 
are high school graduates, they are required 
to attend school. The previous provision 
permitted children of 16 and 17 to be excused 
from school for employment, if they had 
completed the first 8 grades of school. 

A number of States established new mini- 
mum school terms 





nessee 





Four 
their com- 
provisions, name- 
lahoma, and Wis- 
lowers the upper 
for required school 


States 


Georgia and South Da- 
kota extended their school terms to 9 
months; North Dakota and NebrasKa to 8 


months; Delaware from 160 days to 180 days. 
The North Carolina Legislature repealed pre- 
vious legislation under which the public 
schools of Currituck County might be closed 
in order to allow pupils to pick cotton 

‘For example: 


Alaska 1949, ch. 73 p. 189; 


Ariz. 1949, ch. 74 p. 152; Calif. 1949, ch. 127 
p. 358; Colo. 1949, ch. 112 p. 230; Ill. 1949, 
I 1061 p. 905; Maine 1949, ch. 290 p. 231; 


Minn. 1949, 


847; P 


1949, no. 2 
1,114; Tenn, 


sh. 545 p. 950; Pa. 


cl 
R. 1949, no. 304 p. 
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ol e Commission to 
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with economic, social, 
and other categories of 
d to consider additional 
luded in annex III to its 
session, together with 
further 


the 


which might be 
iments; and 
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and Social Council, con- 
Commission on Human 
ession, resolved to begin 
ition of the execution of 
for the year 1951, with 
to everyone the enjoy- 
social, and cultural rights 
22 to 27 of the Universal 
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and Cultural Ors 
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—— 


h General Assembly resolu- 
I ed the valua- 

by the Commission ith a 
draft covenant to the 


nic and 


ENDIX TO 





THE 

















General Assembly; (3) having noted with 
n that the draft covenant includes 
t l re to implementation; (4) 
1} wir , the C y misstor f ‘ the cc itribu- 
tion it ! ‘ready made toward the accom- 
f task of importance; 
( I ven cor erat 1 to the ques- 
of (a) the general adequacy of the first 
18 articl (b) the desirability of including 
a tl pplication of the 
( fed 1 states and to non-self- 
d trust territories; (c) the de- 
! f inc les On economic 
} d } d (d) the io. 
‘ t r ir ; 
‘ (G) « ‘ ‘ 
‘ t « be m 
a the at 
1 by the ¢ ral Ass 
draft ¢ nt < 
with 1 dor 
Y of ? ‘ a n 
t C A nbly at 1 
( 1 


(5) above: (8) requests the Commis- 
I nan Rights to consider the draf 
covenant further, bearing in mind the policy 
( ; of the General Assembly and the 








Ws ¢ ed in the Council at its eleventh 

ior to submit a revised draft cove- 

] to ouncil at its thirteenth session; 
(9) reques the Secre -General to trans- 
m this resol tog 1er with the rec- 
( of the dé at the eleventh session 
of the Council, to member states with a view 
) obtain ing their observations after the fifth 
ion of the General Assembly to be for- 
ded to the Commission on Human 





“Ten Days Ago, America, D-Day Dawned 
battled Land 

Roared Bombers in the Most Massive 
Air Strikes Made Since Werld Wer II— 
They Si Softene d Inchon’s Beaches and All 
Land Approaches to Seoul—B-29’s 
and Giant B-50’s Dropped Their 10-Ton 
Bombs for tke Great 
Counteroffensive: ‘Operation Torch’” 


(Battle Report, Washington) 








in 


a 
‘ha 


evastating 


EMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 
E OF REPRESENTATIVES 
iy, October 4, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
eighty-second day of the war, Dr. John 
R. Steelman, the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, again presents to the Nation, Bat- 
tle Report, Was Nothing that I 
might say complete were I 
not to avail myself on this occasion to 
commend the splendid commentaries 
made in this outstanding teledocumen- 
to : 
C 


IN THE HOU: 


Tiped 
i UeCSaC 





iington. 
would be 





| ‘ ) (“Bob”) McCormick, one 

f : Nati ional Broadcast! ing Co.’s ace 

commentaries well and favorably known 
to many here in this House. Bob Mc- 
Cormick’s style of presentation makes 
every program of this now nationally 
famous television series an action pro- 
ram of tremendous interest to the video 


ene vervuwh . 
audience everywhere, 
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On 4), 


the occasion of this telecast Dr. 
Steelman prone ed Thomas K, Finletter, 
Secretary of the United States Air Fore 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force; Ambassad 
Jessup; and John Foster Dulles, con- 
sultant to the Secretary of State. 

‘men, as Dr. Steelman so 
“are hel iping write the his- 
era, and, moreover, every 
of every day they are helping to 
mol - a world in which men can live in 
peace and security.” 

As special guests Dr. Steelman <clso 
presented Col. Dave C. Schilling and Lt. 
Col. William D. Ritchie, two of Amer- 

a’s leading aces in the Eighth Air 
Force in World War II. These intrepid 
fivers are the Air Force officers who flew 


rey 


These gentle 
aptly stated, 
tory of our 

hour 


fl 
the F-84 Thunderjets and successfully 
negotiated the 3,600-mile ocean hop 
whi h constituted the first nonsto yp 


trans-Atlantic flight ever made by ject- 
propelled planes—and they made the 
jurney across the ccean in 10 hours and 
1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that Secretary Finletter in his ad- 
dress stated that the first task of the Air 
Force was to defend these United States; 
cond to that he said it was to cae 
rategic counterattacks; third, to lend 
ictical air support and in every manner 
n all that that operation implies to all 
ranches of our ground troops; and 
surth, to transport by air all the men 
and matériel needful and necessary to 
1e complete functioning of our great 
war machine in its entirety and in all 
branches of the service which calls upon 
the Air Force for that assistance. 


In each of these— 


oe ee 


Secretary Finletter went on to say— 
the Air Force seeks to associate the other 
with it to the maximum ex- 
t possible, for our Defense Establishment 
and must be al a force tor 
peace. 


Y é ; > ce 
AlOG Services 


ways primarily 


From the beginning to the end of Sun- 

day's orogram, every word spoken was 

idous interest to the member- 
ship of this House and to the American 
people in general. 

I am sure all present will find particu- 
lar interest in the talk made by Am- 
bassador Philip C. Jessup, in which he 
ct ommented upon the accomplishments 
of the meeting between Mr. Bevin, nie 
eign Secretary of the United King< 
Mr. Schuman, Foreign Minister ae 
France, and our own Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. ‘These C 

ummed up in this significant 
ment: 

This week we 
that we meane 
and are 


of tremen 


proceeding 


very word that we have spoke: 
anxious to a act now to create th 
ich is vital to protect 

il of “ae fe against an attack agair 
any one of us 


have made clear to our allies 
1 


Buy , 
h in Fur e wi 


Mr. Speaker, because of the tre- 
mendous import of this Battle Report, 
Washington to the Americans a 
where, under unanimous consent, I ex- 
tend my remarks and include seen the 
seventh of the series of teledocumentary 
reports made by John R. Steelman, As- 
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it to + é 2) € + in ¢ h t n he 1 i } ¢ 4 4 S 
t] tional B ic C , y ‘ 
The telecast we follow a ie eee . gla 
BATT R I W 1INC N Qa . ¢ 
| h ( I A \ \ a our ¢ « I - é » 
i Kore ( f ( mend Na- I 
l € a l i Na- t l ‘ 
I n on tl I to § ] l V I ( - 
the N t ( i I 1 Ii I Air I eS I I l N 
ir I I W ] e be é c K 
Vv I far 1 ved in rom iw t I esse il his { B 1 
flan penin 1 divid 1ie Sea of i t I f l V tr ere 
nd the Yeilow Sea ut cene of par ‘ N I é ( f ‘ 
iw action to |} drop t battle of whi I e | ( of tl offe Our 7 
d guns f in K is¢ ‘ eral a h ‘ Oo bers 
I we draw our |} fr er n s Eve 1 il l é ‘ o 
») guide the de endi 2 K 1 war must not give gets in North Kore I ‘ ‘ 
men equally vital on us a false sens¢ f securit Until the t 
But first, we turn tensions between the C i d I ‘ . 
it of his unique p free world are reatly reduced equate I t at nd 11 7 ’ 
the President—with al armed strength i 1 all-compelling need to June, the Comn ‘ ‘ een 
the Nation’s Capital guarantee v the ee nations under un k 
of war—Dr. John R. Steelman Specifically, the Air Force has a r re- ( r-} be A be . 
Dr. STEELMAN. Good afternoon, ladies and sponsibility for four main k re com! ed 1 e 88 1 r 
entlemen Another week has passed first, the defense the United St: sec- all-ou ir port Ur awn 
1e fight for peace and freedom contin ond, the s ric counter-attack; tac- v } et ‘ re 
On the military front brave men are figh tical air I t; and fourt air insport nited States Air I 
and dying under appalling conditions. In each of these, the Air Force seeks t iS- Effective as the r F f K 
On the diplomatic front, other courageous sociate the other services with it to the maxi- has been, I should like to en 2 
men are engaged in another struggle to bring mum extent possible tha h no delusior 
the dawn of peace. The present plan for the Air Force is a air iob a e No ‘ 
And, all over the world men are asking: basic increase from the present 48-group aut itv in tl Force h eve id tl 
Why; why cannot nations live in peace; why level to 58-group leve a projection could be the case. The Air Force is a part 
cannot they cooperate to create a world of toward 69 grou} Ever the 69 groups air- d-sea team fw ! eu 
plenty? Wwe must not become complacent, but must more important than the ‘ 
The answer is obviou A small group of be clearly alert to developing better planes, In addition, I w 1 like to en ‘ 
greedy men with an insatiable lust for power better weapons, and better trained personnel power can never larantes é 
have poisoned the minds of millions. In so to stand ever ready as a deterrent to any es may not deliver ) 
every place where they can find a foothold aggressor nation 1d erican cities uld \ e t 
they preach the doctrine of hate and destruc- should war still prove unav Just as Ger he uk 
tion. Even their ridiculous claim that they In all of this buildin air power, was 1 ble to for the turn-back 
advocate peace is permeated with falsehoods I want to emphasize that we are making short of the target of a single f 
and colored with venom. Ruthlessly they these preparations in spite of the fact that bomber strikes, we cant expec I ‘ 
have sent millions to their graves and if they peace is the primary objective of our Nation. all enemy } es from gettin 1 
are not stopped, all the world will become We all hope for the day when military Since this i our strategic Air For 
1 slave camp. The free nations of the world preparations can be safely reduced to a force must be ready to reinforce the defense by 
have united against them and are echoing which will police those of the world who carrying the fight to the « ! 
the immortal words that rang through have not yet learned to behave themselves With the fro! 8 69 IDs, 
France when the Germans were at the gate We all must understand full} which Mr I desc ed, we will 
of Verdun in World War I, “They shall not objective of this American Defense E I 1 Air Force which will « d even 
pass.” ment, of which the Air Force is an greater respect from any aggre r nation 
This afternoon you will hear from both part, is to deter war and reduce the chances who may be w yu I pledge the ef- 
the military and the diplomatic fronts. Sec- of it by making clear to those who might forts of myself and all Air Force per l 
retary Finletter and General Vandenberg think of war that it would be an error to to see to it that this r F wh er 
will tell us how the Air Force is doing its attack us. Our Defense Establishment is, strength will be, is as well-t ned and 
part. Ambassador Jessup and John Foster and must be always, primarily a force for alert to its responsibilities is hun ) 
Dulles, consultant to the Secretary of State, peace possible. I pledge this, both for t preser- 
will take us behind the scenes and report Mr. McCormick. Nothing on earth of the vation of peace and the defens¢ ur Nat 


to us on the meetings of the General As- slightest value to the enemy is sacred to a should the need come 
sembly of the United Nations and the For- pilot on a strafing missioz One after an- Mr. McCormick. While the battle wax 








i Ais ‘ 
eign Ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty other as the targets leap into view, the hot in the Pacific (and the Nation fixed 
nations. strafing planes “go to town,” adding their attention upon Wolmi I € 
These men are helping to write the history own specialized talent to the heavier work here on the other side of the world men 
of our era and every hour of every day they of their bomber brothers, all for the same in critical conference vith their eye on 
are helping to mold a world in which men purpose, to cripple the enemy and tear his e—first, the Big Thre mit 





can live in peace and prosperity. supply line to shred By last week, as we suite 37-A in the Waldorf Astoria in Nev 
As special guests this afternoon, we have threw our Sunday punch, the Communist York, and later, 12 nati representir e- 





with us Col. David C. Schilling and Lt. Col. Koreans had come to have a healthy respect seventh of the world’s popu Ob} 
William D. Ritchie, of the United States Air for the deadly facility of the strafers as they to make f ngly st er that ‘ 

Force. These intrepid fliers are the two who now have for every arm of our Air Force. one and one for all” fe p i to 
flew F-84 jet planes across the Atlantic last And for this, no little credit goes to the man deter Communist aggre 

Friday. The wrote aviation history and are from whom we hear next Accompanyil Secret A to t 
here now to tell us about it. General VANDENBERG. Mr. Finletter has Cc rences W I r J ] ir Am- 


Mr. McCormick. Ten days ago, America, told you of the world-wide responsibilities bassador-at-Large As the t ! 
D-day dawned in Korea. Out of the mist of the Air Force. I should like to emphasize recessed, he t before NEC t 
over that embattled land roared bombers that we intend to keep this major responsi- cameras that i 
in the most massive air strike since World bility firmly in mind, even though we are now report of what h 
War II, softening Inchon’s beaches and all concentrating on the Korean situation America, Am! dor Je 
land approaches to Seoul, B-29’s and giant As the Secretary has said, we feel firmly Mr. Jessup. The |} em New 
B-50’s dropped their 10-ton devastating that a strong Air Force, as f ti 
bombs to give literal meaning to the name Defense Establi I : 
selected for this first major United Nations deterrent to war. It is also vita I { I ! 
counter offensive: Operation Torch. Be- should war occur in spite of our efforts for possible a meeti t led | 
hind these bombers that gave such heart and peace. Three—the for n st f the thr 
help to the marines storming the Korean The Air Force has inflicted powerful blows st which ! in we 


ag 

» 
: 

5 








f 
shore, our men charged with a larger re- against the Communists in Korea, I say ern Gt 
sponsibility: that of maintaining our air not bec e I am Chief of Staff of the three fl 
power a force for peace in the world. And Fort but because the facts bear me ou d ( 









































































take part in the 


ticlpa- 


il discussed these 
his week and then recessed for a 





the mini time to explain 

f th ern ;. The minis- 

I f whom e! attending the 

I tl l i Nations General As- 

n 1 New York, will meet again in a 
ek to de on way f speeding up 

e cl 1 of a strong € ugh military 

i ir l » to discourage any power from 
breaking t peace. During the interval Mr. 


l iinwell, the French and Brit- 
ish Mini rs of Defense, have come to the 
United § es and have talked with Secretary 
of Defense Marshall and Messrs. Acheson, 
Bevin, and Schuman 

All of you will be hearing a great deal more 
about th plan for an integrated defense 
because our contributions to 

making this force strong and efficient would 


1ean sacrifices for all of us. The United 
ates as well as every treaty member must 
deny itself many things in order to meet the 


challenge to free peoples everywhere. We 
e ready to do our part as others do 





theirs 

When the United States signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty we agreed that our freedom 
was linked to the freedom of the western 
I Th week we have made 
( 1 r allies that we mean every word 
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t we h 


ve said and are anxious to act now 
strength in Europe which is 





create the 


vital to protect all of us against an attack 
nst any one of us. 

d McCormick. As the talks Ambassador 
Je describes were temporarily haited in 
} rk, and the United Nations happily 

tl “miles gained” by its liberating 

last Tuesday the General 

A yy of the United Nations met again in 
With the arrival of Russia’s Andrei 

\ cy to take his place beside television's 
I H r-! ng star, Jacob Malik, the 
l t 1 another ride on the “black 

i iv te is black” merry-go-round. 
} r the } d States delegation to 
( it is Joht ster Dulles, 

to the Secretary of State. Here 

1 report from Mr. Dulles, 

f ly for Battle Repor Wash- 

r T r The Ger rol A emb! of the 

x y “7 ¢ y ‘ Tt j the 

; j thot is } held 

isco 5 x I As- 

+ decid whether the free 

t ” 1 unity to he ld 

t t r whether it is ing to be pulled 
in ] little by little. Of course, 

t 1 ed Nation’s action in Korea 

tr e of the small coun- 

n being overrun by aggression. But 





t an accident that the United 

le t t in Korea. It just hap- 

t t Ru ia was bovcotting the Secue 
Council when it came up, so that it 

( ldn’t veto the Security Council resolu- 
t ) called on all the members to help 
in Korea. It also happened that the United 
had a considerable amount of military 

! by ”an because it was an 

cecupyll irce ther But in the future, we 
can’t let the security of the free world de- 
pend upon the coincidence of these lucky 
chances. We have ¢ t to get the United Na- 
tions organized so that there will always 
soni on the job, and so that there 

ll wey e scme force to bring into play 
decisive points to withstand ag ression. 

At ) sembiy, our delegation of the 
United States, under the leadership of Sec- 
ry of Sta Acheson, has made a very 
1tous proposal for accomplishing that 


organization to creating a standing and an 
atrol with military 
Under that proposal, the 


uld have danger 


world-wide peace p 
» to back it un 
Assembly w observers at 
ints roughout t worid so as to keep 
1e United Nations informed as to what is 


ing on and so they can see possible threats 


f aggression. would be what you might 
call e eyes and ears by the United Nations. 
And then back of that we want to have all of 
the members bring into being some military 
strength which can be earmarked for use in 
united action on behalf of the United Na- 
tions, and we want those military forces 


trained and equipped so that they can con- 
solidate and fight together with standa jlized 
equipment. 

Now into a different language, etc., so that 
they can really be an effective whole. If we 
can do those things that would mean that 
there wouldn’t be any repetition of the 
Korean affair where the entire burden of 
the resistance falls almost entirely upon the 
United States as in the case today. And 
now, in order to get all of that into action, 
we've got to some way meet the situation 
that there might be a veto in the Security 
Council. So we proposed that the United 
Nations Assembly should always be ready to 
meet on 24 hours notice in case a veto in the 
Security Council prevents the Security Coun- 
cil calling upon the member states there for 
action. And through that combination we 
believe we can really consolidate the strength 
of the free world and deter aggression. We 
want to have this program which is designed 
to strengthen the United Nations. It is 
going to involve cost and effort by all the 



















nations, but security cannot be had che 
and no nation is entitled to United N ! 
protection unless it is prepared to share t! 
en of common effort. We have he 

lot of talk in this country, and in other i 
tries, about making United Nations stror 
Well a lot of those people will now |} 
chance to work for it The nation 


yt 
Pp'y 


will have a chance to stand up and | 
counted as to whether they want securit 
in words or security as a free right 
whether they are really willing to do i 
takes , 

Mr. McCormick. High over the North At- 
lantic less than 48 hours ago two An 
pilot e n F-84 Thunderiet, « 
3,600- e ocean hop in the Air F 

tempt, were refuclted by such new-devised 
m is this Result—the first non p 
trans-Atlantic flight by a jet-propelled ne, 
Time—from Manston Air Base in Englar lto 


the United States of America—10 hours and 
ite. Lt. Col. Bill Ritchie was forced 


to! t when he ran out of fuel ap - 
ine Labredor Col. Dave Schilling n e it 
to Li restone M ne B th pilot are with 


their 





first televici enneara 
dramatic, history-making flight 
And, to start off, Colonel Schilli 


hi zy, tell us 





mething about this trip. I know it isn't 
ple t to sit in one o th se thines where 
you ¢ ) your head and you can’t 
bend over. How was it, v it 1 y dull, 
or what? 

Colonel Senmrinc. N , we were pr tt} 
busy. We had a lot of work to do in navigat- 
in We had enough freedom to move to 
not make it too uncomfortable. We had 
excellent emergency equipment and venti- 


lating eqiupment—suits to keep us cool, and 
keep down 





rspiration 


Mr. McCormick. So it wasn’t really as 
much torture a we micht imagine Vell 
now according to the st I have read, 








Colonel Ritchie, the reason you had to bail 
out was because you missed your air tanker 


and couldn’t refuel, was that right? 
Colonel Ritcnts. No, I had no trouble mak- 
ing rendezvous with the tanker; I just 


couldn’t accept fuel 


Mr. McCormick. What do you mean you 
c in’t accept—a mechanical problem, 
oO! 


Colonel RrrcHrr 
was damaged ov 
Mr. McCorn 


y af> lin =v 
My refueling equ 
er Iceland. 


pment 
r1cK. Oh, I see. 
you me ker, but y 
take the fuel from them. 

Colonel Ritcurre. That's right. 

Mr. McCormick. What sort of refueling de- 
vice is used on this sort of 
Schilling? 

Colonel Scuriume. It is a British 
drogue method. It is a funnel on the end of 
a hose which has a probe mounted on the 
side of the receiver aircraft which 
5s in and makes contact. 

Mr. McCormr.xK. Well, does the tanker fly 
above the plane it is refueling, or below it, or 
what? 

Colonel SCHILLING. No, he flies above and 
just ahead 

Mr. McCormick. And just ahead; 
what sort of a plane is it—a B-29 they use 
as a tanker? 

Colonel ScHILtINc. We used a British Lan- 
caster, Lincoln, and a B-29. 

Mr. McCormick. And you can slow one of 
those jets down enovgh so that a B—29 can 
keep up with it? 

Colonel SCHILLING. Oh yes, they will fly just 
as well slowly as they do at high speeds. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, how did you bail 
out, Colonel Ritchie? Physically how—did 
you have one of those ejection seats that 
bailed you out? 

Colonel RITcHI£. Yes, I used ejection too. 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, you did. And you 
landed in the water, did you? 

No, I1 


J 
Colonel RitcHIz. anded over land in 
a tre 


In cther words 


the tan 
1 


u just couldn't 





probe 


front 


gr 


‘ 


well, 














Several n ee 

} RM Just matter of min ? 
RIT‘ Just n I I 

IcCc cK. D tne er I t 





e you refuse u are ea 
centage of the ( er 
M RMICK. Well ne r Did 
food and w r on this } é 
( RITCHIE, Yes, Ih ter 5 
McCorRMICK Dic u use the 
( I RITCHIE. Y¢ we ate then 
h McCormick. Well, Ww, W tw tl] 
ippose to } ve 
( el RITCHIE. Well, the fe i f 
ht refueling and the possibility of mov- 
rge number < hter air ft over 
e distance in very hort period f 
Mr. McCormick. Well, you m«e the 
y is that if tl vorks, you 1 it be 
t move a 1 cr € ce i 
ce? 
( el We uld move 
ina ur it OK us t 
ver in days 
Mr. McCormick. Since you didn’t 





it, do you think the test was a success 


RitcHi£. Yes, I do. Particularly 


rateful for 
ce fiirst— 

fli by a 
hour 

t p < plo- 





the heightened 
rg has just tolc 
n his B-50 missing 
Arizona. The 


test headline 


n—Genera 


e that he has had word 





ot actually been sighted, but 
RAF Lanc er, 1 mile 1 est of 
( Bay has t d n i ! mber 
irvivors Fi ue work <¢ not be under- 
1 immed 





Letter From Resident of Rome, Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 
iON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 
OF COL ADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


yes mber 23 (legislative 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 
HNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
atement I received today from a resi- 
dent of Rome. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


day 





A GANGSTER 
Roberto Rossellini: During the Fascist 
regime, said Rossellini has many times en- 
joyed the aid and protection of the Ministry 
of People’s Culture. During the war un- 








Th ! ( - 
rated I ( ct, 
viciou unW com- 
munity of t pl must é r set 
foo a ci\ I 
vermin ¢€ i dven- 
turer, | é I 
becau u 1 i 


ricne in 








A Congressman Makes Up His Mind 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


REMARKS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITEI 


‘ 7 


Saturday, Septet r 23 lative day 


Mr. DOUGI 
unanimous c 





the Appendix of t rticle 
from the R¢ Park (Ill.) News of 
Thursday, & mber 28, 1950 

There bei no objection, the articl 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD 


as follows 





A ¢ I AN 2 <ES UP } MIND 
“The wicked + Ss 
but the righte hall fi ish the palm 
tre ° . ° Growl! mighty a 1 cedar 
in Leban : I ns 92 
This is the ry of one man arching 


his soul, 

When Congressman SIDNEY R 
Democrat, Ninth District, came down with a 
cold recently. He was sick in bed when the 
House voted rwhelmingly in f: I the 
McCarran antisubversive bill. But YATEs, a 
first-term Congr man who has made an ex- 
cellent record and is well liked by the people 
in his district, had to return to Congress 
week, and he knew that he would hav 
cast a vote on the acceptance of the Sena 


favor of 





H 
Mc<¢ 
It 
¢ 
+ 
I 
} 
‘ 
‘ 
i 
¥ 


He 
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De 





A7090 


when confronted with the overwhelming de- 
other Congressmen One of 
said to him, “After all, you 
can't put yourself above 


cisio! of the 
YATE friends had 
are not God, you 
everybody 
True, he wasn’t God, but God is in every 
man, and every man is in God. God speaks 
ch man in His own way; each man's sober 
nt is a part of the universal scheme. 
what another good 
“Long after this vote, 
te the 


remembered 

had told him 
have to live with yourself. V« 
nscience dictates, don’t vote to 
e for the right, and the votes will 

f themselves.” 
» in that starry night high above 
d America, the land of his birth 
pportunity, the land where he had 
» much and given so much, SIDNEY 
de up his mind 
i that he would trust the people 
ct. He would stake his future on 
ne it squ re 

When the McCarran bill came up for vote 
Wednesday, Congresman SImpney R. YATEs, 
the Ninth Congressional District of Illi- 
tood up and voted “No” on the Mc- 
an bill. With him were three other Illi- 
Congressmen, BAarRRATT O'HARA ADOLPH 
d Wiitu1aM L. Dawson. All of these 
ctions honestly, in favor of 
nericanism—the old-fashioned American. 
Washington, Jefferson, and Abraham 


ATH, al 


i their cony 


The Passing of Dr. Pugh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from September 16 issue of the Chester 
Times, of Chester, Pa., in which the edi- 
tor, Alfred G. Hill, pays tribute to the 
distinguished career of the Reverend Dr. 
William Barrow Pugh, one of the great 
spiritual leaderc of our country, whose 
tragic death on September 14 was a great 
to the Christian world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE PASSING oF Dr. PUGH 

The last picture this writer has of his 
William Barrow Pugh prior to his 
tra death late Thursday was that of Dr. 
Pugh walking about his garden with his 
third-generation namesake, better known as 
“Bunkie,” age 21 months 

Increasingly in recent months, “Bunkie” 
and Don, Jr., another grandson of almost 
the same age, had become a major incen- 
tive .or Dr. Pugh to hurry home and devote 
hours to the close study of these first grand- 
children 

Earlier there had been the period of delight 
on the part of Dr. Pugh when he had wel- 
comed two daughters to the Pugh family, 
the brides of his two sons who marriec soon 
after returning from their years on World 
War II service. And it is needless to say that 
Dr. Pugh had virtually lived the budding 
careers of his two lawyer sons. Finally it 
should be observed that another field of sym- 
pathetic interest was in watching his wife 
plan and develop their beautiful home with 
its spacious surroundings. 


chock 


neighbor 


Another revealing thing: Never did this 
observer see a man who found more apparent 
pleasure in the little gifts which came home 
with him, day after day, and week after 
week. 

That may seem a strange contrast from 
the unsparing grind of Dr. Pugh’s profes- 
sional life both as a spiritual leader and 
administrative head of the great Presbyte- 
rian denomination. 

Duty, as Dr. Pug) saw it, took him to all 
parts of the world. His hours of work were 
long. They included night work at home. 
They included association with persons whose 
names are most familiar in this country and 
over the world. 

Through it all, Dr. Pugh was the same un- 
assuming, forthright, clear-thinking indi- 
vidual as the Reverend Bill Pugh which 
Chester knew so well for 10 years during 
which period he was the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Chester. 

Dr. Pugh transmitted the common touch 
in his unvarnished accounts of his exnperi- 
ences afield. How well he knew human na- 
ture, yet how completely sympathetic was 
he to those with whom he came into con- 
tact. There was combined in Dr. Pugh the 
tolerance of the diplomat and the zeal of 
the crusader. 

Dr. Pugh did not spare himself, and the 
strain of ‘(he World War years and those fol- 
lowing, had taken their toll. But the view- 
point remained cheerful and confident in 
the ultimate future. And Dr. Pugh con- 
tinued to cherish the friendships of earlier 
years when he was a National Guard chap- 
lain in World War I and even earlier when he 
was active in baseball and other sports. 

It was difficult from this viewpoint to un- 
derstand how Dr. Pugh could stand up un- 
der the exceptional strain which the combi- 
nation of administrative detail, travel, and 
public speaking take from a man. 

But never did Dr. Pugh indicate his de- 
sire for a more leisurely, less responsible 
routine. It would be hard to imagine Dr. 
Pugh living with real happiness on an inac- 
tive basis 

It is particularly hard to lose such a man 
at a time when his experience and wisdom 
are sO much needed by a world which can 
only be saved by the Christian standards 
which Dr. Pugh preached and lived. 

And yet it is glorious to go to another 
sphere at a time when an individual such 
as Dr. Pugh is in full fruition of his powers, 
and with a record such as his to live on ever- 
lastingly —A. G. H. 


Home Front Death Trap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 22, 1950 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, last 
month we all were shocked over the 
tragedy of the railroad accident in Ohio 
which caused the death of some 30 Amer- 
ican soldiers and the maiming of some 
50 others. Not long after that tragedy 
a frank and thought-provoking editorial 
concerning such accidents was printed 
by the Orlando Morning Sentinel which 
is published in Orlando, Fla., by Martin 
Andersen, an eminently capable and 
public-spirited newspaperman. 

I feel that this editorial is so timely 
and so deserving of attention that I ask 
that it be printed here so that it may be 
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fully considered for any possible legis] 

tion or change in policy that may 

needed to prevent recurrences of su 

unnecessary and tragic disasters. 
HOME FRONT DEATH TRAP 


So they’re going to investigate 
slaughter of more than 30 American soldix 
and the maiming of 50 others in the spli 
tered wreckage of an ancient troop train « 
down the middle by a luxury streamliner 
a straight-away track in Ohio. 

Let the investigators go far enough 
high enough to put the finger on « 
responsible for hauling American boys 
to war in rickety, 70-foot, wooden c 
whica long ago earned the apt design 
of “cattle cars.” 

Let it be shown if this is Just another cr 
result of a loathsome official policy of 
not disturb the soft life of the voters, bo 
while a relatively few young American 
herded off to fight in mud and blazing su: 
some of them to be maimed for life 
others to die. 

Why in the name of decency and Amer- 
ican fair play aren't these boys riding 
the stainless steel streamliners with thei 
reinforced construction, their comfy 
conditioning and their crooning radios? 

They'll know hell soon enough. 

Let them ride off to it at least, in safet 
if not in luxury. 

Let them ride in mcdern passenger ¢ 
and if there aren’t enough for them i 
for the business as usual, pleasure-as-usua 
crowd, then let the latter ride in the creaky 
day coaches of a bygone era which just 
about everybody except the railroads have 
grown cut of. 

And if that means more of those old day 
coaches on Florida-bound winter tourist 
trains, then that’s what it means. 

Any civilian who must travel these qd 
has plenty of other choices for comfortable 
transportation—by private car, by bus or by 
plane, also amply luxurious. 

The soldiers have no such choice. They 
travel in what some button-pusher orders 
out for them. And 80 of them traveled to 
injury and death in an antique railroad 
crate which had been automatically stopped 
twice by broken air hoses and was a help- 
less sitting duck in the fog for the crack 
City of St. Louis streamliner which streakec 
premature tragedy into many families. 

Doesn't anybody know we are in a ter- 
rible war except the young men taken from 
their homes and sent to the hell of the 
battlefield? 

Let your officials know that you know it. 


Government as Usual During the War— 
Only an Independent Congress Respon- 
sible to the American People Can 
Change This Shameful Condition—The 
Final Decision Will Be Made by the 
American Voters November 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a summary of the situation 
which I stated before a meeting in 
Northampton, Mass., with reference to 
the surplus-food commodities: 


Recently President Truman asked the 
American people to tighten their belts and 
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needs, there will not be 





enough to go 


and 
But 
the Federal 


an 


Of uUrsé hoarding is unnecessary 


said so 





I ( hi ry of casual indifference to 
nfron e American 
rply increased tax bill and 
e p ibility of rigid control, is not 


it iny one cep 


con- 

rtment or to a ly one 

rtment 

rs for the House / 
developed two inst 

h sense! action They found that 


branch of the Department had sent 





ruck unit to Florida and rhe 
‘ r half to Texas in order to prevent an- 


( r | 1 within the Department from 

1 it 
I ticular branch asked Congress for 
for 63 new automobiles. The Appro- 
Committee investigators found 
that this bureau's Denver office with 35 per- 
ha 17 automobiles of which 194 were 

u 7 

¢ entr rds show that the Bureau 


of Indian Affairs has 

) Indians—1 G 

every 30 Indians. 
rl Hoover C 

Federal Gove 


h 


11,300 employees for 
vernment employee for 


mmission reported that the 
nment spends $10 to buy and 
50-cent typewriter ribbon. Yet 
Post Office Department in Washington is 
( ng its heels under the authority given 

Congress to modernize its mangement 


The height of overlapping, doubling of ef- 
fort and waste of taxpayers’ money is prob- 
the field of Government 
propaganda. There are 61 
separate printing and duplicating plants in 
Washington, 23 in San Francisco, 25 in Phila- 
delphia, 16 in Chicago, 6 in Kansas City, and 
16 in New York, with others scattered all 
over the country. 

It would take the rest of the afternoon and 
evening to give you a complete catalogue of 


ably reached in 


and 


convincing evidence of this Government-as- 
usual attitude in Washington. I hope that 
this brief outline will be sufficient so that 


you and your friends will do everything in 
your power to see that this shall not con- 
tinue, What has been tolerated for 3 
months during the Korean fight will be 
terrainated only by an intelligent and deter- 
mined Congress recognizing its responsibili- 
ties to all the American people, 
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Happenings in Washington 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the ORD program No. 34 in 
my series of broadcasts to the citizens 
of Pennsylvania. 


ry 


There being no objection, the broad- 


REC 


cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 
HAPPENINGS 


(Program No. 34) 


IN WASHINGTON 


This is Ep MarTIN, speaking to you from 


t Capital and bringing you an- 
other discussion of happenings in Wash- 
lr tor 

Congyvess has now completed setting up the 


machinery for total mobilization of our Na- 
t s strength to meet the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 

We have appropriated approximately 


1al defense. Other billions have been ap- 
yriated, part of which will contribute 
ther directly or indirectly to our defense. 

We hav the President authority to 
draft manpower for the armed services. Un- 
cer the defense production bill which Con- 
acted, the President has the right to 
fix prices and stabilize wages. He has the 

wer to set up a system of priorities and 
allocations of critical materials. 

He has been given the authority to requi- 
sition plants, equipment, and materials 
needed for national defense. He has been 
given the power and authority to expand the 
Nation’s industrial productive capacity if 
needed to meet military requirements. 

He has been given the authority to restrict 
consumer credit and real-estate credit on 
new construction. 

No President in the history of our country 
has ever been given such complete authority 
to regulate and direct the economic life of 
the Nation. 

Under our system of government, the Pres- 
ident has the duty of administering the laws 
enacted by Congress. The management of 
these vast expenditures and far-reaching 
controls is a tremendous responsibility. Con- 
gress does not share in that administrative 
function. The job is solely in the hands of 
the President and his administration. In 
other words, responsibility for the success or 
failure of the program rests with the Pres- 
ident. 

I know that the American people hope and 
pray that the powers that have been granted 
to the President will be exercised wisely; that 
he will surround himself with men of out- 
standing ability and integrity. 

We must make sure that the people of the 
United States get a dollar’s worth of defense 
in return for every dollar that is spent. We 
must make doubly sure that the defense 
funds are spent to provide the best and most 
modern weapons and equipment for our 
fighting men. 

It is my considered opinion that Congress 
has failed in one respect to meet its responsi- 
bility in the present crisis. 

Certainly the times call for a drastic re- 
duction of all governmental spending not 
connected with national defense. In spite 
of the $30,000,000,000 defense program for 
this fiscal year, Congress yielded to adminis- 
tration pressure and continued to appropri- 


? 


$30,000,090,000 to be spent directly for na- 
ti 
I 
€ 


e given 





gress en 






ate billions of dollars for domestic progr 
which could and should have been curt 


or eliminated. The left-wingers and | 
continued their fight for socialistic exns« 
ments that would only regiment our y 
and undermine our system of government 
Many of us in Congress voted for d: 
reductions. Finally we were able to eli: 
nate the expenditure of approximately 
half billion dollars out of a budget of 1 





, 





sixty llions. That was a mere “drop 
the bucket.” 

The general appropriation bill, as | 
dirs d the President to trim $550 
out of the total amount of thirty-six | 
( hundred and fifty-three million. He v 
given the authority to decide where and h 
the economies were to be effected. 

I do not approve of that method. C 
g Ss was shirkin * its responsibility when 


“passed the buck” to the President in d 
ing him to trim $500,000,000 out of the 





all appropriation. 

It was the responsibility of Congress 
determine just where the cuts should 
mad We should have proceeded to mak 
th cuts. 

The total budget for this fiscal year will | 


30,000,000,000. Even with the y 
ich will raise an additional #4,- 
ve will probably run a deficit 
0,000,000 this ‘year alone 
financing must not con- 








Our Republic and our individual freedom 


cannot surv in the shackles of overwhelm- 
ing debt. It is, therefore, mandatory for 1 
to pay as much of the cost of defense out of 


current revenues as is humanly possible. 

The President, in his recent radio report 
to the people, said: 

“All of us—whether we are farmers or wa 
earners or businessmen—must give up some 
of the things we would ordinarily expect to 
have for ourselves and our families. The 
danger the free world faces is so great that 
we cannot be satisfied with less than all-out 
effort by everyone.” 

With that statement I am in full accord 
I think it applies to the bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington as well as the farmer, wage earners 








and businessmen. I think every depart- 
ment and bureau, not directly connected 
with the national defense, should exercise 


the most stringent economy. 

But I have seen nothing here in Washing- 
ton to indicate a willingness to economize 
anywhere, on anything. Despite national 
peril, the administration is committed to the 
most lavish nondefense domestic spending in 
its entire history. The appropriations for 
nondefense domestic spending are almost 
double what they were only 2 years ago. 

It would be encouraging to the people of 
the United States if they could see an hon- 
est effort made to reduce the cost of govern- 
ment on the domestic front. There has 
never been a time when real economy was so 
important. Every dollar we spend needlessly 
is a dollar deposited in the bank account of 
Joe Stalin. 

In another week the taxpayers of the 
United States will be called upon to pay in- 
creased income taxes. The people must 
make sacrifices in this form and soon will be 
called upon to make sacrifices in many other 
ways. 

In the preservation of our free Republic 
sacrifice should be shared by every individual. 
The President and Members of Congress 
could set a fine example to the American 
people. 

Each Member of Congress receives an an- 
nual tax-exempt allowance of $2,500. The 
President, by a special act passed during the 
Eighty-first Congress, was given a tax-exempt 
allowance of $50,000 a year. 

If the American people are called upon to 
make the necessary sacrifices, then I believe 
that the President of the United States and 
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ist aggression. It the only way we 
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idividual freedom which must 


The Americ realize the great 


in people 














r that confronts u Everywhere I go 
I find they are ready and willing to tighten 
their belts. They are ready and wil x to 
iny sacrifice to preserve the A rican 

y of life 
They realize that the recent tax increase 





they 
tax 
before 


the beginning. They know that 
called upon to ulder 
ns and to make more sacrifices 
we see this crisis through 

But they are looking with great anxiety 
to Washington for the kind of leadership in 
which they can have confidence. 

They want and should have a hard-hitting 

working in cor harmony. They 

want men of broad vision directing our plans 

nd policies, men who have been proven in 

the past, so there will be faith in their abil- 
ity to meet what lies ahead. 

Only 5 years ago United States had 
achieved military victory which placed our 
country at the height of its power. We had 
the greatest military force in the world. We 
had industrial production unparalleled in all 
history. The atom bomb was ours alone 

We had defeated our enemies on every 
continent and turned once more to the ways 
of peace. But in the field of world diplomacy 
we met crushing defeat. In secret confer- 
ences and through a policy of appeasement 
we canceled out all the gains our military 
leaders had achieved 

Today we find ourselves trying to restore 
by force the peace of the world that was lost 
by a blundering leadership which virtually 
invited aggression and then resorted to arms 
in a sudden reversal of policy. 

The mistakes of the past that have led us 
into the present crisis must not be repeated. 

We must remember that after Communist 
aggression is crushed in Korea, as assuredly 
it will be crushed, we cannot count it a com- 
plete victory. 

The godless enemy of human liberty will 
still be a powerful force, ready to s} ig again 
with all the ruthless brutality that has 
slaved one nation after her behind 
iron curtain of tyran: 

For our own nationa 
sake of freedom 
must maintain 
peak 

We must never forget that Soviet Russia 
regards Korea as a mere testing ground and 
that the present conflict is only the opening 
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round in further aggression which aims to 
involve the United States in one war after 
another against the Communist satellites 
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Memorial Launched for University of 
Michigan Students and Alumni Who 
Died in World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, Se} 22), 1950 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
October 2, thousands of University of 
Michigan alumni and their friends gath- 
ered throughout the Nation to celebrate 
Atom Day and the launching of the Uni- 
versity of an Memorial-Phoenix 
project Among the participant who 
were joined together by telephonic con- 
nections from their va meeting 
places as well ¢ y a Navion-wide radio 
broadcast, were Ambassador Warren 
Austin, Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, and 
Gordon Dean, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commissi 

The University « 


OF 


ntember 


. 
M 


rious 





Michigan Memorial- 
Phoenix project is a memorial to the 
Michigan students and alumni who died 
in World War II. It will be financed by 
private subscriptions. It contemplates 
an exploration into the field of atomic 
science from the point where the dis- 
covery 1 its military 


application leave off. 
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rives to effect a series of violent revolu- 

j ed to verthrow all non-Com- 

I nts. Its success to date are 

‘ wn to all, particularly are they well 

} to the dist ed d suffering peoples 

ar, Lit nia, Est 21, Poland, Al- 

ary 10- 

astern Germa m 

f ed by the ¢ his 
' 


J as this enslavement process was fa- 


( i in those countries by Kremlin-di- 
of international comm 
I ta 3; workings 
‘ t 


g avout 





Vv » there i ) possibility that c 
2al to large num- 
} ire many thousands 
rty members in this country who 

hard core of the American 


ymmu- 





com- 





to their Soviet 


rhere is no danger that tt 

us into the hands of their masters in 

ie Kremlin, bu very existence is a 
ve danger to our national security. These 

red to serve the Krem- 

committing sabotage, espionage, 


subversion whenever they receive orders to 


< ve 


their 








It is against these hard-core Communists 

t t we must direct our eflorts. It is against 
them that President Truman has directed 
the rget act that has brought about 
the prosecution and conviction of many 
Communist agents as well as the assortment 
of atomic spies recently brought to account. 
To deal with these subversives, strong laws 
hav f Oo ute books for some time. 
has from time to time recom- 


he President 
mended additional internal security legisla- 


yn needed. The Congress included most 

of the I t's recommendations in the 

Int Act 1 ), but the Con- 

ited th in a number of 

} visi V 1 % ( ry t he Presi- 
cdent’s recommendations 

The Pre lent felt impelled to veto the 


as passed by the Congress because it con- 
ifused and 





ed nu er of c unwork- 
e pro' Many of these provisions 

\ I that they may affect not only 

t hard-core Communists, tens of tl l- 
l srsons who, whether knowingly or 

I have at one time or another been asso- 
( ed with questionable organizations. Al- 
th } 1 over his vet the President 

} direct the Department of Just > to 


enforce impartially, judiciously, and vigor- 
ly, the provisions of this act to the best 

( bility 
I fortunate that the American people 
aroused to the sinister evils of com- 
inism, but we must watch our step in how 
we deal with it The wave of anticommu- 


} 


nism which is sweeping the country is not an 
unmixed blessing. It contains the seeds of 


Unrestrained 





canger and indiscriminate 
iti-Communist activity can be just as dan- 
i American institutions as Commu- 

] tf vity it 
The problem we have with communism its 
not a new problem The issue which com- 
munism presents to us as public servants is 
1 old one——as old as the United States itself. 
he issue is simply this: How, in times of 
ess and danger, do we maintain the order 
i security we want without sacrificing per. 
This is a profoundly important issue, and 


i it will help our thinking on the 
subject if we look back to the early days of 
our Nation 

Our ancestors fought the war for inde- 
pendence because the British Government 
was trying to tighten its grip on the Thirteen 
Colonies. It wanted more order, more se- 
curity, and more control over the thoughts 
and acts of the colonists. British taxes, 
British soldiers, and British royal governors 
angry they declared 











their independence, and fought a lone}, 


ter War ior o years We owe 
nation which early American 
the encroachment of gover 


including police powers—on 


our free 


against 


powers 


n the Rev 





] lers < the Thirteen Colonic 

eager to enfoy their newly won indepe? 
it they forgot all about the ne ity 
central government to provide orc 


into 13 





sec y They broke apart 
1 1s tates 
All of us know the story. The ¢ 
eration went bankrupt Riots br 
i I h liberty proved to be worse t 
too much sé rity 
( ial leade made a new start, c: 
new Constitution, and started a new 


ernment This time, they established 








central government to provid 
ord nd security they had not had sin 
I yn be n But because of t} 





rience 


with the 


} British, t 
were still afraid of a 


government wt 


might unduly limit personal liberty. Tt 
wrote out a Bill of Riechts for the new < 
itution t safeguard the rights of ev 
citizen 
That Bill « has been the guar 
of our per erties ever since. I 
e Bill of Rights str 





t balance between security on t 


one hand, and liberty on the other 
ir re rd as a dem 


sre have been a few 









sions when an excited public opinion 
forced the Governr t to take drastic act 
comp ly contrary to the spirit of the B 
of In 1788, for example, many x 
icar wer by I ex es of t 
French Rev ion. They were afraid t 
French agents in this country were endanger- 
ing our independence. 

Under the pressure of public opinion, Con- 
gress passed the alien and sedition law 
These laws were intended to protect t 
country n a inspired by a radical f 

vernment, but they were so loo 





; were used to put many law- 





g citi in jail. 

The alien and sedition laws were so con- 
trary to the spirit of the Bill of Rights that 
a strong reaction set in against them. The 

iti-French hysteria passed and the offend- 


ing laws were repealed. 

That experience teaches us that we must 
always be on guard against those who are 
willing to undermine personal freedom in the 
name of national security. 

I have cited these historical references so 

lat We may all have in mind the fact that 
while communism in its present form is a 
new and serious threat, the problem it raises 
for us as public officials is a very old oné 
In our determination to keep communism 
under control, we must never forget that ex- 
treme action on an indiscriminate basis may 
be as dangerous to our liberties as anything 
the Communists themselves could ever do in 
this country. We have no place in our coun- 
t 


> for ‘Hlanta artivitias 
ry tor vi nte activities 


th 





As a matter of fact, American Communists 
would like nothing better than a wholesale 
outbreak of vigilante activities so that they 
might capitalize on the ensuing confusion 
Sh break occur, I am sure 

uld serve only to make martyrs of 
the Communists. They would take advan- 
tage of vigilantism by initiating a compaign 


of vituperation against all law 


d such an < 


that it w 


I enforcement. 

I would not for a moment underestimate 
the seriousness of the Communist menace. 
I know from personal and long experience in 
dealing with Communist agents how clever 
and dangerous they can be. But, I am con- 
vinced that we are already meeting the chal- 
lenge of communism in a sober and sensible 
way. Iam convinced that we can control the 
problem. I am convinced also that there is 


give way 
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n 1 So per- 
it of the world’s iles As a na- 
we have more and r food than an 
ler country We have more schools and 


freedom 
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lish to pretend that we 











erfect Some poverty, slums, and misery 
exist These conditions aid the th 
mmunism, for Communist lead make 
ering promises to the under-privileged, 





have no way of knowing that these 
nises are entirely false. 
The best way to curb communism in the 
United States is t pe out these conditions 

n which it thrives by continuing to im- 
rove the health, welfare, and educ: 
our under-privileged. If we maintain this 
progress in improving our d com- 
munism will never have any appeal to the 
American people 

Our third method of attacking communism 
is by working, through our intelligence and 
law enforcement agencié against those en- 
gaged in subversive activities. We must work 
calmly, without hysteria* and with the aid 
of a patriotic and fully-informed public 

While we have been building up our mili- 
tary strength and improving our democracy, 
we have been fully aware of the threat of 
Communist infiltration in country. 
The Government has vigorously attacked 
Communists wherever and whenever their 
activities have been a genuine threat. The 
Government has carried on the fight against 
subversive activities with every law on the 
statute books. 

No known instance of Communist sub- 
version—or any other kind of subversion— 
has remained uninvestigated. 

The Government has crippled the Politburo 
of the American Communist Party by prose- 
cuting and convicting 11 of its top-ranking 
members. 

The Government has successfully prose- 
cuted many other persons for crimes related 
to communism 

The Government has also pri 
obtained convictions of a large number of al- 
leged Communists on charges of contempt, 
for refusing to testify before congressional 
committees or Federal grand juries 

The Government ‘s now investigating the 
cases of more than 1,000 citizens to determine 
whether their citizenship should be revoked 





emocracy, 








this 





on grounds involving subversive activities. 
The Government has initiated deportation 
proceedings against numerous C 


and 











The Feders 1p loyalty program has 
protected the Government against subversive 
employees whil it the me t it has 
fully protected the rights of each individual 
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cies t the FBI 
Important ¢ 
Pre Trur ! ! ted 
t t al t nd 1 i- 
uals re r f I ver 
tivi + t FBI l € tne 
FBI in keepi1 ( 1 ‘ t a 
minir 1 vh ed 
( I I i x l e- 
ceived in re r ese re lest the 
White House 
Neverthel« the ’ ! r that patri- 
otic ind 1 ed ! “< 
é e law-enfor< € € I t 
that uch matter re l 
the Feds 1G I wide re 1 
publi < cer l I m must ! t 
result in the é States or locali- 
tle innece I de ed pr 
; t tl ale ( whethe 
re ‘ 
I would be ineffec- 
i those wh n t 
ld be forgetting that ich 
n i dire infringement on the 
Right uaran- 
the Bill I its in order t et at 
mmuni e-state way of do- 
in¢ I eB Rights we to 
€ dow r } even the 1 t 
conservative would tf in danger from the 
arbitrary exercise of governmental power 
As public servants, we are determined to 
protect our internal security. But in that 
determination we must 1 er for t that 
the purpose of that security is t llow , 
to enjoy } ynal liberty 
As law- rcement officers, you have es- 
pecially ¢ responsibilities in this regard 
You must be vigilant in enforcir he ws 
which protect our citizens in the exercise of 


their constitutional rights 

All of us who are public servants must 
do our best to prevent mob violence, and 
we must cherish and guard Zealously the 
right of all Americans to vote, t peak 
freely, t Wo! 
fairly 

As public officials it is our duty to pro- 
tect the innoc: ! 


the guilty Justice, and fair play for the 
weak, or for the victim prejudice or sus- 
picion re as important to our democracy 
as prompt pu ent for the uilty 

The pu ( erest which ] u re 
s rn to up! not just the interest of 
our N n ir State, or our < n ty. 
It is first l most the int t of in- 








It is tl r rn for the rights and the 
welfare f ear American that dist ll 
our de rom Communist er 
totalitaria f It is this conc 1 for 
the ind lu well as for our security, 
which n t é ] -en cel t offi- 
cers in t ( ted te And i this 
dev n t e ! t f our citize1 t t 
will i lre the ir e triumph of « - 
racy over commu n 

As J. Edgar H r said so well Law 
€ rcement Ar nextri l 
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Broadcast by Alan Courtney 


RON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


' 
IN THE } E OF REPRI NTA E 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, 1 
cently a Florida radio commentator, M1 


Aa 

} } y ¥ 
limes on Au- 

l tk con 
ind effectively stated the cruci tua- 
tion of the Korean war, I wou e 
to have it reproduced in the Ci ES- 


‘ ‘ x i x 
} ‘| \ . 











il )€ t i 

But ( ] e i u A t 
we lose i d if we é 1 
l udl r U ed r 
erned from Moscow rhe w t 
can a tnis ! t I - 
ed that we v We « I 
we use our h i id h I K 
for the R have t I V 

re ( fident that t 
t fight u A but t ru u ed 1 
minor € en t { S I l 
r d thelr pe ery t A ev I ut 

and can put uj} ly guerr re ew i 
tT Ke ‘ er 

Part ir confu n and fru re 
cause f the fact th v I been 
in a like this one ry} I the first 
time ir forces have e€ mau i at © be- 
gi i but it is tl first t e r 
el r ] ed ftorw ( th 
the | ; If we let t t 
war m last tne rest I tne 
live of th e wh ire ou cou 
( r constant tr e 





cal l ov the w i ir ¢ 
and ir 1 rale are } ] ed ¢ 
} rail they |} e never } W 
have to put i 


ad e the quant n l 
+ number me} ¢ t t 
pre } t ¢ erie oft eme 
























































rv i et is holding 
1 } rest me who a won- 
whe er anything we could win by a 


orth the immense and pro- 


ertainly de- 


i wn iS hu and 
af hance ul 
15 wor 
, = ) € the 
i m i 
} l~ 
men are 
th avai u a aii) We 
A t y We [ 
i t ez i 
‘ I nb 
) } t Y at 
f nd thouel which 
4 ar ve V much LLive 
y will be } » find v vs 
i power lave nd 
I 1 a o 
] 
Vv ht i “A 
yr } ‘ j take 
' y i e 
down 
i ¥ r le 
1 ion ul 4 T 
it? 1) 1 State 
dyit ) 1 battle 
I tu 1 at ipt to 
! k mar h e will 
I e thi h nds 
The Ur d Na- 
t ¢ i t war 
t! in t n bel ire 
Truman h een the 
i know i ll as 
} hole und ly we mu 
t ion are to come out ¢ this 
ill make very heavy de- 
1 very soon He will have 
L to give 
have to defend our liberty. 
{ let us give our 2S 
een taugnot tha ur 


more than a match for the 


a 


American Legion Na 





tional Executive Com- 
mittee Cites Legionnaire Drew Pearson 
for His Services 


TENSION O! 


i) 


REMARKS 


Nes 


UR G. KLEIN 

F NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23 


Mr. KLEIN 
to extend my 
inelua 


MsACiud 


1950 


Mr. Speaker, under leave 
remarks in the Recorp, I 
the following excerpt from the 
Drew Pearson broadcast of Sunday, Oc- 
tober 8, at which time Mr. Pearson re- 
ceived a citation authorized by the 
national executive committee of the 
American Legion and presented by 
George N. Craig, national commander of 
the American Legion: 

Commander Craic. I am delighted to be 


re and also to welcome fellow Legionnaire 
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Drew Pearson. I only wish all of the folks 
listening could join us in Los Angeles. To 
you, Drew, I want to say that millions of 
Ame have come to admire your achieve- 
ments as reporter and interpreter of the news, 
but the great work you have done through 

ople-to-people relations—to make democ- 


racy live—is perhaps not so well known. 
Last Christmas the American Legion tried 
new pitch in that field. We asked boys 
id giris all over the country each to give 


own 


children born in 


Christmas toys for other 
lands where Santa Claus is 





casualty wal That was the Tide of 
y ind the good people of the United 
es, young and old, responded so weil that 
wel ible to send 3,000,000 toy to a 
rent countri 
That program 1 er would have started— 
uch k succeeded—without the support 
work of a man by the name of 
ew Pearson. How we feel about your part 
in the Tide of Toy Drew, is pretty well 
ummed as in a citation authorized by our 
ational executive committee. I know that 
Ameri $ everywher will share with me 
the privilege of presenting it to you at this 
inh 
It : follow 
In 1 nition of his bold and diligent 


nd Worid 
standing and 


ted 


reciprocal unde 


weeh the peopiec of ta 





of western Euro} 





As mani ed in particular by the spon- 
1 ) 1 deliv t France and I ly I 
Fi idship T n [ i and clothing 
which ¢ t materia to I sion 
( ( I ur e Ain wi oC unwies 
And more recently by his « 
t Ameri 
} nil al ex Ula 1 Ol 
rhe 1 ial ut cormmi the 
Amer I c menc ti Honorable 


I nu < € ated 
i c I in war ana {| petual 
ry in pea 
ae 
Hannenines in Washincton 
PLA Ve >> me mst 


EXTENSION OF IEMARKS 
Or 
EON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF I INSYLVANIA 
IN TI ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Yr tare rl 
Saturd 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous cc nt to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recoap program No. 
35 in the series of broadcasts which I 
have been making to the citizens of 
Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON 
(Program No. 35) 

This is Ep MarTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capital, and bringing you the 
thirty-fifth in the present series of discus- 
sions of happenings in Washington. 

Now that the Eighty-first Congress has re- 
cessed until November 27, we have an op- 
portunity to examine the record it estab- 
lished in its second session. 

We can judge its accomplishments in the 
light of legislation that was enacted and 


also on the basis of administration proposals 
that were rejected. 





First it should be remembered th 
Eighty-first Congress is under De: 
control with substantial Democrati 


ties in both Houses. 

Under those circumstances it would 
natural to expect that the program ad 
bi Preside Truman would h 


Ssaiung 


Yet, on many domestic pi 


Federal (¢ 











would transform the 
into an all-}; erful, central 
State the admin ration ran into a 
“No” from Congress 
It is f unate fort ull ( 
try that this De cra E 
‘ i “No” to the Presic 
( vely did the Republican I 1 
W 1 pre d i 
Ii pit I ti opp to t 
Truman's domestic pr t > W 
unal IOUS SUD} r¢ y V 
for the national c nse 
: Con j : 
the Democrats in putting through 
ned t rehnegtnen our i Ol A 
id to ild a harrier against tu 
d ( unU iin we rae 
A 
40 1 11 ity of the Member 
I - Cone ; Was ahead of the ft i 
( t in gnici wie ¢ > 
( unist a I Ti app j 
funds and dire d e Pre to 
VG~ ZI Pp aar 1 E tn P 
d it cut down to 42 
4 y I I A O oi G 
port the Nationalist Government in China 
id more miliicns for arms and equ 
r the qae.ens i the tree ne} ubli ma OOoULh 
a But millions of doll roprik j 
were deli with- 
i y oraer ol Presic ita 1 today Vv 
ng at price f h blun - 
violations of the will of Congress 
More than $30 )0,000,000 was appropri- 
1 for defense purposes f this fiscal year 





A ¢ duction bill was enacted giv- 
i t esident nplete power to mobili 
nd control the Nation’s economy durin 
Wed ‘ hitla cat 
I ; were enacted authorizing the un- 


1 of the Military Establish- 





c l 

I ns of dollars were appropriated to 
I m the friendly nations of western 
hurope and to strengthen their economic 





nh wes enacted, over the Presi- 

I to erect safeguards against the 

subversive activities of Communists within 
our own country 


Many other measures dealing with defense 
and internal security were passed by Con- 
1 non tisan, nonpolitical basis. 
at the domestic program 
President Truman. 
ign speeches the President 
id the people over and over again that if he 
were given a Democratic Congress the first 
order of business would be the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law 
Then would follow his program for social- 
ized medicine, the Brannan plan for s 
agriculture, and Feder: 


Now let us look 
recommended by 
In his cam} 


cial- 
l aid to educa- 
tion. 

In his message to Congress at the opening 
of the second session in January President 
Truman again recommended that program. 

This Congress, as I have pointed out, is 
strongly Democratic. No matter what the 
Republicans wanted to do, the Democrats had 
the votes to jam through the entire Truman 
Fair Deal program. 

But Congress would not accept these seem- 
ingly attractive, but unsound proposals he- 
cause they would sweep the country closer 
and closer toward the rocks of socialism. 
Yes; toward that all powerful, bureaucratic 
form of government which is the very essence 
of state socialism. They are the direct oppo- 
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weapon against the vicious oleomargarine 
lobby} We know that it was your bill—the 
Wi bill—which was the spearhead of the 
t. J eav fight We know that 
I juced by our Senator WriLey have 
be for tl best interest of the 

we with you and we're urging our 
friends t be with you in this campaign. 
V tellir them to be sure to vote on 
Nove 7, for Senator ALEx 





r th st of the fine Republican 
d by Walter K 


hler, Jr., for 

ire the reactions of the farmers 

I have met and of folks in the cities, 
Many folks have said to me: “Senator, 
en not agree with you 100 percent of 
time As a matter of fact, it is difficult 


ny two people to agree all of the time. 
by and large we have with you 
the time By and large we 
you are in the right 

that you are trying to do an 
honest, conscientious job for all the people 


reed 





and that it is what counts. You're a family 

man yourself You've got four children and 

I ichildren You want to keep 
A ica American and so do we.” 

M Pre lent, these are the real senti- 

? t vhich I have found in Wisconsin I 

t exaggerating them because I want 

1 hone report of the convictions of 


1 c ho t folk 


SENATOR WILEY’S FARM PROGRAM 
As I vi 


my program 


ited these Wisconsin areas, I stated 
for Wisconsin farmers, and 


1. St. Lawrence seaway: I will continue the 
fight (which I have waged ever since I came 


) the Senate) for enactment of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway bill 
2. Dairy income: I will continue the fight 
t ire an adequate income for our 175,000 
Padger farmers, for their milk, butter, cheese, 
their milk solids and ice cream. 


3. Natural foods: 
is within my 


umption of 


I will do everything that 
power to help increase con- 
body-building natural foods 
like milk, butter, and cheese rather than 
1llow the synthetic lobby—the cottonseed 

I 1ut-oil groups—to ruin the great 
dairy industry of America. 

Cooperatives: I will battle against any 

made in the United States Congress 
to harm the great cooperative movement. I 
will fight for continued rural electrification, 
for adequate rural telephone funds, and for 
all other procooperative bills. 

Taxes: I will try to ease the tax load 
on our citizens insofar as that can be done. 
In order to do so, I will seek to cut down on 
Federal waste and extravagance. 

6. Health: I will do everything I can to 
help improve health standards in rural areas, 
This means more hospitals, more doctors, 

wx the farmer, for his 


} th ery ? 
\ e al for his youngsters 


entort 


ices it 


7. Education: I will do everything I can to 
help improve educational facilities in the 
rural are 

8. Housing: I will seek to perfect the hous- 


i laws now on the statute books under 
which the farmer receives aid in the repair 
of his home and in construction of new farm 
buildings 

9. Preparedness: I will continue to strive 
for a well-armed, well-prepared America 
rather than have us helpless and defenseless 
as we were prior to the Korean attack. To 
be prepared at home means that we must 
have a strong, prosperous agriculture. 

The farmers of Wisconsin know from my 
record that these planks in my platform are 
based not just on what I propose to do, but 
on what I have been doing ever since I came 
to Washington. In other words, the Demo- 
cratic candidates have been making empty 
promises and never fulfilling them, whereas 
we Republicans have sought to actually help 
the farmer—by deeds, not mere words. ACe« 
tions talk louder than a million words, 
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Let us recall these facts: 


HOW REPUBLICANS HAVE HELPED FARMERS 


It was Republican Congresses and Repub- 
lican administrations which were responsible 
for— 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The United States Reclamation Bureau, 

The United States Forest Service, 

The Pure Food and Drug Act. 

Federal regulation of oleomargarine. 

Conservation of mineral resources. 

Pro-cooperative legislation. 

The agriculture credit law. 

Establishment of the United States Dairy 
Bureau in the Department of Agriculture. 

The Federal Farm Board to help sell farm 
commodities, 

These are the facts of history. This is 
what the Republican Party has done in the 
past. 

HOW DEMOCRATS STABBED FARMER IN BACK 


On the other hand, what have the Demo- 
crats done for the farmer except hurt him? 
What have they done but stab him in the 
back? 

Let us note these facts: 

1. It was a Democratic President, a Demo- 
cratic administration, and a Democratic De- 
partment of Agriculture which is responsible 
for the vicious new oleomargarine law. For 
2'4 weeks in January 1950 I battled against 
this law. But at last, after this bitter battle, 
the crucial Wiley probutter amendment was 
unfortunately defeated by the Democratic 
forces by a vote of 47 to 38. 

2. It is a Democratic Congress and Demo- 
cratic committee chairman from the South 
who are primarily responsible for the defeat 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway bill. 
This bill, if enacted, would tremendously 
help improve transportation of farm com- 
modities, make transportation cheaper, eas- 
ier, and faster. 

3. It is a Democratic administration which 
has tried to lower farm supports. Republican 
Congressman REIp Murray of Wisconsin and 
I have been battling to maintain adequate 
parity support, particularly for manufactured 
dairy products. But we have had to fight 
against the Democratic Secretary of Agricul- 
ture every inch of the way in order to help 
protect our dairymen. Note that point, my 
friends, against the Democratic Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


RUINOUS STRIKES HAVE INCREASED 


4. It is the Democratic Party which has 
been coddling the labor bosses in the big 
cities. The Democrats have been prodding 
and encouraging them to call needless strike 
after strike. What is the result? The result 
is that we farmers have had to pay constantly 
higher prices for the things we buy. 

The result is, too, that the workers in the 
cities have lost countless paychecks through 
unnecessary strikes and that has cut down on 
purchasing power for farm goods. Don't 
forget those strikes, my friends—the railroad 
strikes, the coal strikes, the phone strikes, 
the steel strikes, the tractor strikes which 
paralyzed America, yes, the strikes in produc- 
tion of commercial fertilizer. 

5. It is the Democrats, too, who have been 
coddling the Communists and Socialists for 
sO many years. Every time you pick up a 
newspaper you see how friends of the Demo- 
crats in high office have been exposed as Red 
traitors. 

How can the farmers vote for the Demo- 
cratic Party which has shown that it is com- 
pletely soft on the issue of communism? 
How can the farmers vote for a party which 
battled against the strong anti-Communist 
law which we just enacted over the Presi- 
dent’s veto? Farmers want to keep America 
American. They won’t vote for a party that 
has coddled traitors. 

6. It is the Democrats who have tried to 
cut the throats of farmers here at home by 
failing to protect the home market, Just 





look, for example, at the Wisconsin f 
farming industry. It has been practi 
bankrupted by the flood of incoming Ru 
furs. Just a few weeks ago I introduced 1 
Wiley amendment to prevent this dum; 
of Russian furs on the market. 

What happened? The Democrats as u 
killed this proposal. Why? Because a; 
ently they prefer the Russian fur farme 
make money while the American fur far: 
starves. How then can Wisconsin farn 
vote for a party which wants to sacrifice 
mestic producers for these foreign comp: 
tors? How can farmers vote for a 
which encourages sales to a country whi 
helping Korean Reds kill our own boys? 

These and other facts prove the point t! 
I am making. The Republican Party is t 
friend of the Wisconsin farmer and 
has been and always will be. But the Den 
cratic Party, on the other hand, has prov 
itself to be the enemy of the Wiscon 
farmer. 


alw 


HOW DEMOCRATS BROKE THEIR PROMISE TO 
FARMERS 


You will remember that in 1948 the Dem- 
ocrats promised to maintain farm inc 
high. So many farmers unfortunately vot 
for the Democratic Party. 

Well, what happened? As soon as t 
Democrats were elected to office, as soon 
President Truman came into power on 
again, instead of being stabilized, farm in- 
come started to nosedive downward. Th 
price of milk, butter, and cheese skidde 
Wisconsin farmers lost tremendous incom: 
Why? Because the Democrats broke thei 
promise as usual. They completely violate 
their pledge. 

The Wisconsin farmer will not forget thi 
betrayal. He will not soon forget that the 
Democratic Party permitted the cutting 
his income, that the Democratic Party passe 
the vicious oleomargarine law, that the Dem- 
ocratic Party has fought against the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill. 


IT IS TO FARMERS’ SELF-INTEREST TO VOTE 
REPUBLICAN 


I know, therefore, that as Tuesday, No- 
vember 7, approaches, our Wisconsin farmer 
will remember these facts. Why? Because 
it is to their own self-interest to do so. I 
know that I can count on Wisconsin farm- 
ers to go to the polls and vote Republican 
They have loyally supported me in 1938 and 
1944. 

They know that they need a man of ex- 
perience in Washington rather than a com- 
plete novice and amateur, who doesn’t know 
his way in the complex affairs of our Nation's 
Capital. They know that on the farm, as 
well as in Washington, men of experience 
are desperately needed, especially in times 
of crisis. 

Let me show you a typical wonderful let- 
ter which I’ve just received from a Badger 
farm group: 

GENESEE DEPOT, 
PurE MILK Propucts LOCAL, 
Burlington, Wis., September 13, 1950. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Dear SENATOR: We, as part of the great 
dairy industry, wish to thank you for your 
untiring efforts in our behalf. 

We wish to point out to the entire State 
of Wisconsin that you represented every one 
of us. Every person in our State shares di- 
rectly in the milk check the dairyman re- 
ceives. 

Senator Witey, you have represented us 
well and we look forward to a continuance of 
this effort on behalf of our State, in the 
United States Senate for the next 6 years. 

By unanimous vote the secretary was in- 
structed to send this letter expressing our 
feelings to you. 

Yours very truly, 
GEorGE F. Haas, 
Secretary. 
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to « t ! plendid work in pro- 


icas course In 


er nations at a time when 


KO! in one of the m 
d attacl in the history of the 
( tro! upported the 
I dent Truman when, at the call 
he ordered American 
t Korea to aid in re ting the ag- 


'T Senate rati ithe Atlantic 


ing America in a 


Pact, link- 
firm alliance with 11 other 


rhe t approved the International 

Wheat Agreement to open guaranteed mar- 

kets around the globe for many millions of 
American grain. 

The Marshall plan was 


extended on the 





ne y for the continued economic 

very of our friends in western Europe. 
The military-assistance program f the 
free nations was expanded to give the people 
those countries the weapons they needed 


to defend themselves against the aggressive 
lievements in foreign 
leaders were able to 
opposition of some 

I blican i ationists who wanted Amer- 
to turn back from the path of world lead- 
ership, to reenter the turtle-shell existence of 
1 which existed in the twenties, 
permitted the rise of Hitler and 


ranches of Congress passed the De- 
f Pr ction Act, giving the President 
wer t et up priorities, to allocate scarce 


terials, to stabilize prices and wages, and 
teps which might be necessary 


bilize our vast resources in the strug- 


gle ainst communism, 

The Congress authorized a 70-group Air 
Force, removed the limitations on the size 
of our Army, and authorized the President 
to call the Reserves and the National Guard 


to active duty The Selective Service Act 
was extended to enable the armed services 
to obtain all the manpower they required 
for the safety and security of America. The 
voted allowances to dependents of 
nen taken into military service, so the hard- 
f ss their families would have to undergo 
could be substantially alleviated. 

Approval was given to a bill to increase 
taxes on the incomes of corporations and in- 
dividuals, to raise some of the revenue neces- 
sary to meet the costs of defense. The Con- 
gress took the first steps toward the creation 
of an excess-profits tax, to make sure no 


Congress 
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would 
jilization 
munism. 

In the first session of this Congress, Demo- 
cratic leaders tried hard to repeal the repres- 


squeeze 
for the 


profits out of our 
fight to defeat com- 









sive Taft-Hartley Act, because experience 
had demonstrated this law was not a fair 
one The Lucas amendment to remove the 
injunction provision from the act failed by 
only ne vote. 

In both sessions, the Democratic leaders 
strove to obtain civil-rights legislation de- 
sired | millions of Americans, Efforts in 


the Senate were frustrated when a majority 














( R rs failed to back 
V Pre on a ruling which 
would h ay for consideration 
of civil 1 

This C r expanded the REA and the 
soil-conservation rograms which have 
helped our farm families to enjoy greater 
comfort and prosperity. Both Houses passed 
a rural t h bill to make it possible for 
thousands of farm homes to be linked to our 
t hone 1 works. Many of these phones 
have already been installed in farmhouses 
across America. 


This Congress approved 27 governmental 
reorganization plans submitted by the Presi- 





cent on the basis of the Hoover Commission’s 
proposals. e ins will save American 
taxpayers billions of dollars in the coming 


4 


ve > represent the right kind of 
Government economy une and scientific 
economy, to improve and streamline the 
Federal servi 

This Congress repealed the Federal tax on 
oleomargarine, making this nutritious prod- 
uct available at lower prices for millions of 
American families. 

Measures for the unification of our Armed 
Forces were approved. The success of unifi- 
cation was proved under battle conditions 
in Korea, where the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines, and the Air Force worked as one 
great team to achieve military miracles. 

This Congress also established the National 
Science Foundation, for the purpose of con- 
ducting fundamental research in medicine 
and other fields of kKnowledge—to keep 
America in the forefront of world progress. 

As the Eighty-first Congress neared the 
end of ‘ k, the American people reached 
peaks of power and prosperity they had never 
attained before 

More than 62,000,000 people had good jobs 
at good wages. 

More than 1,000,000 new homes were placed 
under construction in 1948 and again in 
1950 

The production of new cars approached 
the rate of more than 7,000,000 cars a year. 

The value of goods and services produced 
by the American people was running at the 
rate of $270,000,000,000 a year. 

In two long and stormy sessions, the Dem- 
ccratic Eighty-first Congress has faced test 
after test, and responded to each challenge 
with courage and vision. 

The Eighty-first Congress stayed on the 
job when the going was rough, and despite 
many obstructions has met most of the basic 
needs of the American people. 

Following is a detailed summary of the 
major legislation considered by this Congress 
up to the time of the recess on September 
23, 1950: 





es 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR LEGISLATION, EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION (JANUARY 3 
THROUGH SEPTEMBER 23, 1950) 


Agriculture 


House Joint Resolution 398: This resolu- 
tion as adopted authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to correct certain inequities 
which have resulted from the application of 
cotton and peanut acreage allotments for the 
first time since the war. In some instances 
adjoining farms of the same size were given 
greatly different acreage allotments. This 
resolution authorized an increase in the 1950 


ational acreage allotments for cott 

I thereby made availab 
1ge to assign to those farme 
under the operation of the existing la 
assigned inadequate acreages. 

This resolution prohibits price s 
for the 1951 crop of potatoes unless n 
ing quotas are in force in respect 
potatoes. 

Adopted by Senate February 27, 1 
vote of 53 to 24. Conference report 
by the House March 22, 1950, by a v 
to 156; adopted by the Senate March 
by a vote of 37 to 33. (Public Law 471 
proved March 31, 1950.) 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


and 
acres 











H. R. 6567: To increase by $2,0 
the borrowing power of Commodity 
vorporation. 


This act increases the borrowing aut] 
ff Commodity Credit Corporation 
750,000,000 to $5,750,000,000. The 
ity for the increase is due to the great 
panded operations of the farm price- 
program. The act provides that the 
tions under which this country could ir 
import fees or quotas on agricultural 
m ties in order to prevent disruption 
mestic farm programs shall be continu: 
any future international trade agreement 

- Passed Senate June 6, 1950, by a vote 
to 5. Conference report 
House June 21, 1950, by a vote of 166 t 
adopted by the Senate June 26, 1950 
vote of 36 to 35. (Public Law 579. Appr 
June 28, 1950.) 


adopted by 


Rural Rehabilitation 
S. 930: To provide for the liquidati 
trust funds now held by the Secretary 
Agriculture in the name of State Rural | 
habilitation Corporation. 

This act provides for the liquidation 
trust funds created under transfer a 
ments between State rural rehabilitati 
corporations and the Secretary of Agri 
ture. These corporations were organized i 
1534-35 to assist the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments in the administration of 
provided by the Federal Emergency 
Act of 1933. The funds would be returned t 
the State corporations upon application 


the corporation, (Public Law 499. Appr 
May 3, 1950.) 





fun 
R 


Forest Service 


H. R. 5839: This act makes a num! 
relatively minor changes in the laws relatii 
to the Forest Service which will save t! 
Government money through more effect 
and efficient use of existing appropriat 
These changes include: Setting up advi 
boards, authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to grant 10-year grazing permits 
earmarking a certain proportion of 5 
fees for revegetation, construction of rar 
improvements, control of rodents, and de- 
struction of poisonous plants on the ran 
(Public Law 478. Approved April 24, 1950.) 








Agricultural Commodities—Marketing 


H. R. 5511: This act amends the provisi 

of the Perishable Agricultural Commoditi 
Act of 1930, to increase the license fee from 
$10 to $15 for commission merchants and 
dealers in perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties. This increase will enable the act to 
again be largely self-supporting. The act has 
for 20 years aided in suppressing fraudulent 
and unfair practices in the marketing of 
fruits and vegetables in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and its activities have become an 
integral part of the marketing of fruit and 
vegetables. It has the unanimous support of 
both producers and handlers in the fruit and 
vegetable industry. (Public Law 554. Ap- 
proved June 15, 1950.) 


Rice Marketing Quotas 


H. R. 7700: This act provides for a nae 
tional reserve for adjustments of inadequate 
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lent McKin- 
1 in 1949 
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ir r i 
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i ndu I 
d At n 
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t A ] 
will 

in 1e true 





the Senate began consid- 
on t motion < Senator Lucas to 
1e@ mo- 


€ 

tak 

tion « ed until Friday, May 19, when 
t led by Senator Lucas to close 
f ; 

k 


bo 


i (Two-thirds majority or 64 votes is 








ed by a 

( ) to 3 na two-thirds 

f to car The motion v withdrawn 

I ran attempt was made to improve 
the ri for limi ion of debate i order 
to « e way r legislation in the f l 
of ¢ Followi1 1 3-weeks debate, 
t ( the Re jolr 1 with 
ri s 3; and §s 1 in §s uring 
g rovel of an ent red 
} ie Republican fi der which re- 
qu tt - ds of the entire Senate 
men hip, « 64, must ree to cut off 
deb upon motion to take up a meas- 
u If and when cloture could be obtained 
upon a motion to take up the measure, it 
the b ym nec ry to obtain the con- 


take up 
It should 
also be pointed out that on any attempt to 
cl e this rule, petition for cloture does not 


apply on the motion to p i to the con- 


H.R.3199: On July 26, 1949, the House 
voted to remove payment of poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voti or 1 istering to vote 

t pr rie ] bill, toge rv 1 Senate 
b 1727, is still pendi1 b > a 3-man 
subcommittee, comprised of S tors STEN- 
Nis (M ssippi), WITHERS (K ky) nd 
WH y (N ka), in the §& late Commite 
tee Ru 1 Administration. 

E c stabilization 


6743: Amendments to Federal Home 
I n Bank Act, and title IV of the Nat 

the amount of individ- 
ual unts that may be insured in savings 
10 to $10,0000 
and provid for an orderly retirement of 
the capital stock of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation which is now 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury. An 


oY } fram && 
and loan l [rom 85, 








additional $1,000,000,000 financing is granted 
the home loan banks, which will materially 
aid the fiz ! and building homes. 


(Public Law 576. A ved June 27, 1950.) 


TAL ae 








National Rent Control 
Ss This act extends rent control 1 
Der I 31, 1950, and p ts cities to « : 
tir e ¢ trois until June 30, 1951, if 
so desir Controls on } nanent acc ° 
nod ns in Chicago transient hotels v 





n the right 
31. Cit 


ember 





and t ! 4 1at authority 

I ed § » vune 12, 195 
passed Hou House adoy 
conference 1 1950, 174 to 1 
Se idk report June 





aw 574 Approved 
ica Production Act of 1950 

3520: During World War II there was 
critical shortage of the raw material 
into the uction of cordage. The 
pine Islands 
fiber, was cut off 
It, therefore 
in the Western Hemisphere plantations for 
the production of abaca (manila fiber). At 
the present time there are approximately 
under cultivation in Cent 
America. This act permits the expansion of 
acreage for cultivation to approximately 
50,000 acres in order that the stockpile of this 
critical material may be kept at the levels 
considered necessary for any future emer- 
. (Public Law 683. Approved August 
10, 1950.) 


a 








by the Japanese invasion. 
became necessary to establish 


¢ 





25,000 acres 





gency 


District Rent Control 

S. 3776: Rent control in the District of Co- 
lumbia will be continued through January 
31, 1951, and thereafter it may be continued 
for 5 months upon the passage of a joint 
resolution by the Congress. 

Conference report adopted by the Senate 
June 29, 1950, by a vote of 45 to 23. (Public 
Law 592. Approved June 30, 1950.) 

National Banks 

H. R. 1161: This act provides for the con- 
version of national banking associations into 
and their merger or consolidation with State 
banks. It places national banks on a mo! 
equal basis with State $s with re 
to transferring from one bankilz 
(State or N nal) to the other, 
conversion, merger, or ¢ tion. Here- 
tofore, a State bank could convert into, or 
consolidate with a national bank by obtain- 
ing the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency unless forbidden by the State law 
in whi it is located. A national bank, how- 
ever, had no statutory right to convert into a 











g sy 


by way ol 





nsolids 





State bank, or to consolidate with a State 
bank under the latter’s charter. This act 


provides such a itutory right without the 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Act families which prior legislation has failed ry th t 





2: This act incre the maximum to do ( t is 1 ilired to termi S 





» deposit from $5,000 to $1 00 on 2. Establishe rderly and feasible pol- { tl i mak l 
idual accounts in FDIC banks, and re- icy f the furt! u i disposal ol led- c i tow ‘ 


essments under a new refund credit erally Owned war |! i he Conere n I tl 








This change would increase insur- 3 I é to vet 2 k : i 
coverage from 96 percent to 98.4 percent widely effective 1 more wide 
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roved September 22, 1950.) 
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I nning of each Congress to make investi- 1949. (Public Law 615. Approved July 18, 1951; incr the 1 
tions on small-business problems The 1950.) a from 205, t th 
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a Y NICTAT TH HEN- July 1, 194 | vi ] 
J wah, Sam, aS H. R. 7797: To amend the ECA Act of 1948, eli the requ 


N, and SCHOEPPEIL 


= : giecap as amended 
Adopted by Senate February 20, 1950 , , 


pel t is} 
This act ext is Economic Cooperation Baltic § and that 
Act until June 30, 1951, and authorizes the I f A 
iness Information following funds for economic aid abroad: 58 to 14. (Public I 
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American business (Public Law 776, Ap- I ‘ 
proved September 9, 1 50.) Central Ameri ya A, l } 
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Extend Enlistments transmitted free of postage. This practi 
act authorizes an extension is to be contin rou June 30, 1951 
in the Armed Forces of the unl terminatec rlier. lic Law 6 
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, or until July 9, 1951. Modern Naval Vessels 
Navy, Air Force, and ; 
de up almost entirely of 
] snlist for a specific 
s authorized otherwise by 
when this period of service 
viduals are entitled to return 


H. R. 7764: Prior to and during World War 
II the Navy gned and developed ships 
numerou ypes. During the war the Na\ 
displayed reme! us progress in b 
equipment and tactics. This progress v 
high-lighted by the development of the car- 
. ome oe. ati ral situ rier task force which, together with the 

, ! sentia at a procedure or ' ] i 
- — € peat l that a k ce lre on amphibious forces devel during the pe- 
1950, rati- tensior authorized by the Congress 7 a Mlle enarrie . nerati 
een in magn stages aia ae riod, succ fully carried on operati 
merce, and which permits the President to defer the nm 02 > Since +) 
} Son Ate : } 2 at against the enemy. Since the end of hos- 
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1949 * ables the Navy to initiate a modernization 
Armed Forces—Personnel Strength program through the construction of new 
Funds H. R. 9178: This act suspends the present prototype vessels and the conversion of other 
l the Com} trictions on the authorized personnel vessels. The total new n author- 
strengths of the Armed Forces as provided ized is approximately 50,( tons and the 
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med tor tne 


te, developing 


ie! +i , > 
gZisiation 18 


following 
Territories, 

» Rico, Virgin 
to orgs? 
and allow- 
uniforms, 

r military supe 
rees to exe- 
ions within 
and Terri- 
Guard is 
(Public Law 849, 


nize 


ral Reclamation Projects 


0: This act expedites the rehabill- 


Federal reclamation projects by 
repayment installment plans as 
the Secretary of the Interior to 
] n 60 days after 
gressional commit- 


when the committees so 
Law 451. Approved March 3, 1950.) 


Flood Control 


This is a combined omnibus 
nd rbor and flood-control bill. The 
comprehensive river and harbor and 
d-control authorizations were passed in 
+¢ Additional authorizations are now 
eded to continue the unified basin water 
yw in progress and 
ind out basin programs where changing 
have shown the necessity for ex- 

r modifications. In addition to the 
stimulation, these programs con- 
mically justified 
ts which can be placed 
speed and se- 


approve, 


5472: 
I 


rces developments n 


of econ 


rates of 
suitable 


(Public 


may be most 
f unemployment. 
ved May 17, 1950.) 
Project 
authorize: 
na project 
fers upon 
ecific auth 
maintain the 
t fa low dam at 
n tunnel and pen 
nt with installed « 
watts transmission lines to An 
(Public Law 628. Approved July 


tock, 


apacity < 


1950.) 
Fuel Investigation 
Senate Resolution 239 On » 
1950 authorize om- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, to 
make a full and complete investigation and 
study of the available fuel reserves of the 
United States and the present and probable 
ire rates; to formulate a national fuel 
y; to study and recommend methods of 
ging developments to assure the 
ilability of adequate fuels; and to report 
he Senate not later than January 2, 1951, 


August 15 


the Senate -d the Senate C 


Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act 
H.R. 8975: The measure 


operate 


purpose of this 
is to extend the authorization to 
demonstration plants for testing the possi- 
bilities of commercial manufacture of syn- 
thetic liquid fuels from coal and oil shale to 
April 5, 1955. 

rhe continuation of the synthetic-fuels 
research and development program will bene- 
fit the Nation by forestalling or alleviating 
any oil shortage that may result from either 
inadequate domestic petroleum production 
or interruption of supplies from overseas 
which is essential in the national interest. 
(Public Law 812. Approved September 22, 
1950.) 

Reclamation Project 

H.R. 1920: This act is designed to prev 
speculation in lands resulting from construc. 
tion of the Columbia Basin Project Act which 
provides for the establishment of farm units 
and for the disposal of lands held in excess 

a farm unit by a landholder. (Public Law 

Approved September 27, 1950.) 


Palisades Dam Project 
S. 2195: This act reauthorizes the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Palisades Dam and Reservoir project in Idaho, 
including the northside pumping division of 
the Minidoka project and appurtenant irri- 
gation facilities such as American Falls Dam, 
power-generating facilities for furnishing 
electrical power for irrigation. (Public Law 
864. Approved September 30, 1950.) 


Reorganization, Government departments 
and employees 


Reorganization Plans Adopted During 
Eighty-first Congress 
into effect on 


Plans 2 through 7 


went 
August 19, 1949, 


They are; 


No. 2. Transferred the Bure 
ment Security from Federal Secu 
to the Denartment of Labor. 
No. 3. Strengthened top-level org 
of the Post Office Department 
No. ¢ ‘ransferred National Securi 
cil and National Security Resources B 
j > Office of the President 
ade Chairman of the United § 
‘e Commission its chief ex¢ 
ive officer 
1airman of the Unit 
nmission its chief execu 
e officer 
insferred Public Roads Ad: 
1 Federal Works Agen 
nt of Commerce 
Unification of armed 
complished by enactment 
, 6, 8 9, 10, 13, 14, 15, 1¢ 
nd 21 went 


into effect on M 
Attorney G 
the Ju 


law on 


sferred to the 
L ions and powers ol 
nt now conferred by 
ordinate officials. 

No. 3. Transferred to the Secretary of 
Interior the functions and powers now  < 
ferred by law on subordinate officials 

No. 5. Transferred to the Secretar) 
merce the functions and powers now  < 
ferred by law on subordinate officials 

No. 6. Transferred to the Secretary of I 
the functions and powers now conferred 
law on subordinate officials. 

No. 8. Placed administrative responsibilit 
of Federal Trade Commission in the Chai: 
man rather than in the members collective 

No. 9. Placed responsibility for administr 
tion of Federal Power Commission in the 
Chairman rather than in the members collec 
tively. 

No. 10. Placed responsibility for admini 
tration of Securities and Exchange Commi 
sion in the Chairman rather than in the 
members collectively. 

No. 13. Placed responsibility for admini 
tration of Civil Aeronautics Board in tl 
Chairman rather than in the members c 
lectively 

No. 14. Transferred enforcement of 
labor standards provisions to the Department 
of Labor. 

No. 15. Transferred administration of the 
Alaska and Virgin Islands public works pro- 
grams to the Department of Interior from 
GSA, 

No. 16. Transferred the responsibility for 
financial assistance to public school district 
and grants and loans for water pollution 
control to FSA from GSA. 

No. 17. Transferred the administration for 
advance planning of non-Federal public 
works and the management and disposal of 
certain war public works to Housing and 
Home Finance Agency from GSA. 

No. 18. Transferred building and 
management functions of various agencies t 
the Administrator of General Services. 

No. 19. Transferred Employees’ Compensa- 
tion and Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board to Department of Labor from FSA. 

No. 20. Transferred certain archival ar 
records functions from Secretary of State t 
the Administrator of General Services. 

No, 21. Transferred the functions of the 
Maritime Commission to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Reorganization plans which became effec- 
tive July 9, 1950: 

No, 22. Transferred Federal National Mort- 
gage Association from RFC to Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

No, 23. Transferred from RFC to HHFA the 
lending functions of the Government with 
respect to the production and distribution of 
prefabricated houses and components. 

No. 25. Transferred the functions of the 
National Security Resources Board from the 
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H e Concurrent Resolution 97: This I 
ion places the Congress on record 








e si catalog system for 7 
encies of the Federal Government, both araeas oo aa ‘ ; F at mM , 
in and military, in order that there pense . a ~ : . “J 7 ( 
1 be published and put into use on the . - e 7 
iest practicable date a single supply cata- sri =f — >a , — 
During the Second World War there peaks -< ? : i 
e almost as many catalog systems as Proved “pri I 
re were procurement agencies in the Gov- ( E 
ernment which, it has been H.R.7 ) ¢ 
Government billio of of t ( 4 ‘ 
lt that with this new system 29 I 
re be a financial savings as I ; 
d purchase requirements f . . 
ide a positive system of (1) ) ed y or - - : 
the procurement of parts ficiari or iM 
The M (9) to the wider widowet uch per- * 
al il sor Pay = 
1 Sei (3) to the child or « f such person 
and 4d fr ¢ L vy ' 
Budgeting and Accounting Procedures Act re 
of 1950 (4) to the parents of such per t ! ‘ 
H. R. 9038: This act provides for moderns SU!Vivors, Or m I 
izing budget and accounting procedure to (9) to the du i ted executor or ad- cor F 
supplement the Budget and Accounting Act ™nistrator ol : - SUCH Persons, (Pu Law 4 
of 1921 advocated by the Commission on Or- ee ; ; 1950.) 
zanization of the Executive Branch of the (6) to the other next of kin of such person ‘ 
Government, under a joint and continuous ®S may be ae cae SAY ; I 
program designed to bring about improve- Commissi n { enti i under the f 3 
ment of accounting and financial reporting the domicile of such employee _at the time oe : . 
in the Government by the Comptroller Gen- of his death. (Public Law 547, Approved 4p! = “ 


eral, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the June 14, 1950.) at! ae oe ; 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. Post Office Financial Control Act of 1950 om : ; ae » 1050 
(Public Law 784. Approved September 12, H. R. 8923: Thi t is designed to provide (Public Law 474. Apj the a ay eee 
1950 impr ved procedures with respect to the fl- indian irrigat : 
Revision of Hatch Act nancial control of the Post partm 
H. R. 9023: This act is designed to modify as recommended by the Hoover Comn ion i 
the punitive section of the Federal Corrupt report. It modernizes and improves the ac- Flathead Indian Irri j 
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tems are lar mor 
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would 
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um benefits 
iXlimum 
average 
orld War II 


$160 a 


5 and the maxin 
eased to $150, bu he m 
exceed 80 percent f the 
e of the insured 
ranted wave credits of 
spent in 
tween September 16, 1940 
ayroll taxes c 14 reent each 
and employers are continued 
In 1 e rates will rise to 
ent and will increase gradually to 314 
by 1970 
ed House by a vote of 333 to 14. Passed 
J e 20, 1950, by a vote of 81 to 2. 
134 Approved August 28, 1950.) 
Major Disasters 
act authorizes $5,000,000 to 
anywhere in the 
islation provides for 
method of render- 


} } 
i 


] il governe- 
nd damage 
‘time d 
nd in 
e or local 
al elves. A 
s; defined any flood, d 
earthquake, storm, 
(Public Law 875. 
1950.) 


ant 


a direct re- 

n in Korea, 

liabilitie approximately 
The change in withholding 
individuals becomes effective on Oc- 
1950, and the increase in the corpo- 
for 1950 is approximately one-half 

te which will be effective in 1951 
ibsequent years. A tax is levied on 
investment income of life insurance 
ies over the last 2 years, 1949 and 
rhe only provisions relating to excise 
are those which will provide additional 
ue. The act tightens up on the oper- 
of tax-exempt charitable trusts and 
prevent them from being 
or the benefit of their creators, and 


100,000 


investments of an unsound 
xemptions have been 
serving in combat 

‘rs will be allowed 

month and the in- 

officers will be 


on has directed the Commit- 
House Ways and Means and Senate 
to report a bill raising revenue by 
collection, and payment of corpo- 
xce profits taxes with retroactive ef- 
o October 1 or July 1, 1950, to the 
ty-first Congress as early as practicable 
November 15, 1950, if the Congress is 
ion If Congress is not in session, the 
to be reported as early as practicable 
the first session of the Eighty-second 
‘ss. (Public Law 814. Approved Sep- 
1950.) 
al of Oleomargarine Tax 
023: This act requires that oleomar- 
when served in eating places, be 
served in triangular shaped patties; when 
d in stores, the external wrapper shall 
ar the word “Oleomargarine” or ‘‘Marga- 
ine” in type as large as any letter on the 
l and shall list all the ingredients; wrap- 
internal contents shall also bear the 
“Oleomargarine” or “Margarine” in 
tters 20 points or more high ('4 inch). 
ederal taxes repealed are: 
at retail, 10 cents pound; 
olored at retail, one-fourth cent a 


hundred dollar 


trirar 
urer 


S a year on oleo manu- 


ur hundred and eighty dollars a year on 
ulers of colored product; 
hundred dollars a year on wholesale 
olored; 
ht dollars a year on each retailer 
ored product; 


llars a year on retailers of the un- 
(Public Law 459. Approved March 


16, 1950.) 
Distilled Spirits Tax 
H. R. 5486: This act modernizes present re- 
quirements and procedures for warehousing 
nd tax payment of domestically distilled 
ts by providing for the use of tax-stamp 
as an alternative method of pay- 
ax; provides for the collection of tax 
on the actual quantity only of distilled 
spirits which are removed from bond at the 
time of tax payment; also terminates certain 
wartime legislation enacted for the purpose 
abling the distillers to manufacture 
spirits for munitions and industrial pur- 
pose (Public Law 448. Approved Febru- 

ary 21, 1950.) 


ol el 


Metal Scrap 

H.R. 5327: This act continues until June 
30, 1951, the suspension of duties and import 
taxes on metal scrap. The word “scrap” as 
used in this act shall mean all ferrous and 
nonferrous materials and articles, of which 
ferrous or nonferrous metal is the compo- 
nent material of chief value, which are sec- 
ond-hand or waste or refuse, or are obsolete, 
defective or damaged, and which are suitable 
only for remanufacture. (Public Law 869. 
Approved September 30, 1950.) 

Foreign-Trade Zones 

H. R. 5332: This act amends section 3 of 
the act of June 18, 1934, relating to the es- 
tablishment of foreign-trade zones, Under 
the act of June 18, 1934, manufacturing and 
exhibiting within a foreign-trade zone was 
prohibited. This act permits foreign goods 
to be fabricated, assembled, and displayed 
in foreign-trade zones—restricted areas near 
United States ports where products can be 
stored temporarily without payment of im- 
port duties. (Public Law 566. Approved 
June 17, 1950.) 


Estate and Gift Taxes 


Hcuse Joint Resolution 480: This resolu- 
tion extends to July 1, 1951, the period for 


V\ECORD 


tax-free release of powers of 
credited on or before the effective date 
Revenue Act, which was October 21, 194: 

The Revenue Act of 1942 made a num! 
of significant changes in the treatment 
der the estate and gift taxes, of pri 
which is subject to a power of appointm 
created by a person other than the holder 
the power. In order to enable holders of p: 
viously created powers to adjust their 
fairs, it was provided that such persons « 
release their powers within a prescribed 
riod of time without incurring any tax 
bility. This period has been extended fr 
time to time because of the many difficult 
individuals have encountered in making 
necessary adjustments. (Public Law 
Approved June 27, 1950.) 

Transportation 

S. 2436—Alaskan Airports: This act 
thorizes an additional $4,000,000 for the c 
struction, protection, operation, and main- 
tenance of public airports in the Territory 
of Alaska. (Public Law 454. Approved 
March 10, 1950.) 

S. 456—New District of Columbia Airport: 
The purpose of this act is to authorize the 
construction and operation of a second pub- 
lic airport to relieve the congestion at Wash- 
ington National Airport and to allow for fu- 
ture increases in commercial air traffic here 
It has been estimated, conservatively, that 
by 1955 the air traffic will have increased by 
40 percent and it has been determined that 
the Washington National Airport facilities 
at present cannot be expanded because of 
encroachment upon the channel of the Po- 
tomac River. To insure a greater degree of 
safety it has been concluded that an addi- 
tional airport for the Washington metropoli- 
tan area must be constructed. (Public Law 
762. Approved September 7, 1950.) 

S. 2875—Federal Airport Act of 1946, ex- 
tension: This act extends for a periods of 5 
years the time for appropriating and ex- 
pending funds to carry out the Federal Air- 
port Act beyond the present termination date 
of June 30, 1953. The present act authorized 
a 7-year program, with a top limitation of 
$520,000,000. This extension did not increase 
the amount of the authorized appropria- 
tion—it simply allows additional time for 
the completion of the program or until June 
30, 1958. (Public Law 846. Approved Sep- 
tember 27, 1950.) 

S.3771—Permitting Canadian vessels to 
transport merchandise and pasengers be- 
tween Alaskan ports and continental United 
States for a temporary period: This act ex- 
tends until June 30, 1951, temporary waivers 
of laws protecting American-flag shipping 
in order to provide adequate transportation 
for three small communities in southeastern 
Alaska. Since the volume of passenger traffic 
to and from Skagway and Haines does not 
permit operation of adequate passenger serv- 
ice to these ports and since Hyder has no 
passenger or cargo service by American-flag 
vessels, the only feasible aid for these com- 
munities is to permit Canadian vessels to 
continue calling at these ports. (Public Law 
584. Approved June 29, 1950.) 

H. R. 5990—Baltimore-Washington Park- 
way: This act provides for the construction, 
development, administration, and mainte- 
nance of the Baltimore-Washington Parkway 
in the State of Maryland as a Federal-aid 
project. The present Baltimore Boulevard is 
overcrowded to such an extent that accidents 
occur far more frequently than on the aver- 
age 4-lane highway. Further widening of 
this route would be difficult because of the 
property development that would create 
rights-of-way problems. The new highway 
will have divided lanes, limited access, grade- 
crossing separation, and restricted truck 
traffic. (Public Law 643. Approved August 
8, 1950.) 


annointn 
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Federal Aid to Highways 


7941: This act continues the Federal 
which was initiated in 


H.R 
aid road program 
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assure a round-up of all Communists and 

other subversive elements in a time of 
national emergency. 

HOUSING 

‘he present war circumstances have 

necessarily diminished the scope of the 

housing program; however, the Housing 

Act of 1950 expands and clarifies the 

Federal Housing Act. With its increases 

limit on mortgage purchases by 

yovernment, this measure is of dis- 

to the moderate-income fami- 

ilized scheduled of financing 

ntal and cooperative housing 

a boon to all, particularly our 


AFFAIRS 
s liberalized 
ing payments for 
lisabilit . In bet- 
ation of the GIT bill 
has eliminated 
arising out of providing 
veterans for educational 


; also enacted laws permitting 
it to veterans of retroactive 
‘ing hospitalization. A time 
for filing in 

‘fit and com- 

1st action 

he pay- 

-con- 

60,000 

; and 


id. 


construction 
vesearch and 
for cur *rhet 
multipl 


and other dis 


in Public Law 692. 


blic Law 754, now per- 
y, surplus to the needs of 
Government, to be shared 
lih ins 

RAL HIGHWAY 


ram of Federal aid to 
truction has been assured 
on of $1,188,- 
‘pour highw ay SYS- 
he el a pride and 
( essity in war- 
YS ACT OF 1950 
rsons who 
d States 
415,744 by 
Congress. 
quotas allotted 
cover this increase. Every 
*a charge of discrimination has 
been eliminated. A careful screening by 
the security agencies of the Government, 
the Feder = Bure wi of Investigation, 
Immigri i, Defense, and State Depart- 
ments on been soaiided: 
REORGANIZATION 


Congress acce oe 27 of the 3 
ganization pl ar 


35 reor- 
submitted to it by the 
President. Thes se plans included re- 
alinement of functions and streamlining 
of housekeeping in the vast executive 
branch of the Government. Further, 
they provided for the centralization of 
authority as well as responsibility in the 
heads of the various departments and 
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agencies. With the elimin: 

cative practices and overla 

tions in the various depart 
agement experts predict savin ) 
$1,000,000,000 in the Federal Gov: 
ment, with concomitant increased 
ciency and meritorious economy In | 
ernmental services. I have supp 
many reorganization plans (except | 

No. 27 fora tee tary nt of Health, E 
cation and Security) because of my 

of the recommendations of the ¢ Comr 
sion on Organization of the Execu 
Branch of the Government, headed 
our onl living ex-President 

I have taken an unequivocal stand { 
rebuilding the Labor Department 
improving the National Labor Relatio: 
Board framework. On the occasion 
the reorganization of the Labor Dep 
ment, I took the following position 
directing a statement to the House c 
mitté charged with responsibility 
this field. I aati like to insert 
letter at this point: 

APRIL 13, 1950 
Hon WrtirAM L. DAwson, 
Cc man, Commitee on Expendit 
Executive Departments, 
w House Office Building, W 
D. C. 
DAWSON AND MEMBERS 
am writing to you in 
anization Plan No. 6, wh 
presently being inquired into by your « 
lent committee during hearings on H 
Resolution 522. House Resolution 522 
for its objective the rejection of this meri- 
torious reorganization plan. 

Reorganization Plan No. 6 in general wou 
accomplish the vesting in the Secretary 
Labor of all functions of all other officers 
the Department of Labor and all functi 
of all agencies and employees of that De 
partment. In this fashion the Secretary w 
have the necessary authority to go hand i 
hand with the responsibility he presently is 
charged with in the conduct of his Depart 
ment. 

In your considerations of this proposal 
should like permission to stress three ir 
portant factors: (a) This plan is ident 
to what is pr¢ amend for the five other exec 
tive departments in Reorganization Plan N 
1 through No. 5; (b) it seeks to carry out th: 
recommendations for improvement of the 
structure of our governmental departments 
carefully arrived at in the studies of Com 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; (c) it exact 
parallels the reorganization of the State an 
Post Office Departments, recently approved 1 
by the Congress, and will result in economy 
and efficiency through clearer lines of au- 
thority and an absence of any division of 
responsibility. 

I urge your support of this proposal of the 
President, in order to secure the proper foun- 
dation and framework for the achievement 
of the purposes which created this very vital 
Department. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NEIL = LINEHAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Illinois, 


My stand on the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, a two-headed agency har- 
boring opposing philosophies, is also a 
matter of record. The President recent- 
ly, in removing the general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board, has 
taken a very forward step toward curing 

he internecine strife existing within 
that agency. 

Another landmark measure of the 
greatest importance to the working peo- 








« the 
x iit 


congressional enactment of 
and revised minimum-wage law 

ng the minimum ws to 75 cents 

! . This meritorious law is con- 
1 in the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
er labor legislation clarified over- 
pay provisions of the Fair Labor 
ards Act and outlawed retroactive 
This raising of the minimum 
was one of the Democratic admin- 
on’s promises in the 1948 cam- 


AGRICULTURE 
» following measures were enacted 
; field. A Federal tax on oleomar- 
was repealed. The Congress rec- 
red the feasibility of continuing 
n-price supports for cotton, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, and peanuts. The 
potato crop support was rendered 
ct to producers agreement on mar- 
1g quotas. 
rnment extension of control on 
rts of wheat, oil, rice, and rice prod- 
was added until June 30, 1950. 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 
This law is of intense interest to us 
The Korean war has touched our 
in many respects; our successful 
uit of peace will require many self 
nials from all of us. This act provides 
President with the discretionary 
ers for imposing rationing controls; 
permits the fixing of price and wage 
ceilings simultaneously; it provides for 
requisitioning of buildings, equipment, 
i materials; it contemplates allocation 
1d assignments of priorities; control of 
nsumer credit and credit on new hous- 
is provided for; it further gives the 
resident the power to make or guarantee 
production loans and ability to set up 
machinery for settling war labor dis- 
putes, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 
The existing draft law was by force of 
this measure, extended to July 9, 1951. 
Under its provisions the President has 
the power to call up the National Guard 
and the Nation’s Reserves when he 
deems such action necessary in the pub- 
lic interest. 
OMNIBUS APPROPRIATION ACT FOR 1951 
This act provides the money for op- 
erating the Federal Government during 
1950-51. In former times individual 
acts were passed for each department 
and every item of Government expendi- 
ture. At the urging of management ex- 
perts, the Commission on Organization, 
and the public, Congress this year gave 
trial to a form of appropriation bill 
where the over-all cost of government 
was considered in a single package. This 
method was employed as an improved 
means for public examination of Gov- 
ernment fiscal needs. Thirty-six billion 
dollars has been allocated for the nor- 
mal operation of the Government for 
the current year. The Korean war has 
necessitated a supplemental budget of 
an additional $18,000,000,000. 
CONCLUSION 


I have sought to set out in brief the 
worth-while record of the Eighty-first 
Congress. Out of space considerations, 
only the leading measures of national and 
international importance have been 


stressed in my report. The steps that 
the Congress has taken since January 
1949 have been substantial and have im. 
measurably contributed to the well-be- 
ing and security of our people. They 
stand as a vital force in our pursuit of 
peace. They mark well our national vig- 
ilance. The continuance of li 
tice, and freedom from western Europe 
to Korea has been the rich harvest of 
our efforts for true representation 


erty, jus- 


The Wisconsin Senatorial Campaign 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21 (legislative day 
of Thursday, July 20), 1950 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a nt 
prepared by me. 
There being no objection, the 
ment was ordered to be printed in 
REcorpD, as follows: 


statemen 


etate. 


INFORMATION, PLEA Qt TIO? AND AN- 
SWE AsouT 1950 W1 NSIN SENATORIAI 
CAMPAIGN 
What are some of the basic fac bout 


the 1950 campaign for the Wisconsin sena- 
torship? I am h y to } nt ! itl 
these fact I hope that they will 


to our folk 


some of 
be of 
If you 


interest 


have any ¢ litior l questi 


4 
please don’t hesitate to pass them along to 
me. I will try to answer your questions as 
fast as they are put to me and to present 
he responses completely and frankly : l- 


ways. I present this report in all humility 
and hope you will enjoy it. It is based, to 
on answers which have appeared in 
press—not just on! 

Question. Just what Is 
Wisconsin senatorial election on 
November 7? 

Answer. A 6-year t United St 
Senate, beginning in January 1951 

Question. What are the basic differences 
between the Republican candidate for United 
States Senator—Senator ALEX WILEY—and 
the Democratic candidate? 

Answer. (1) The Republ 


the 
i aione: 
lved in the 1959 


Tuesday, 





tes 





> has 


an candidat 


12 years of intensive legislative experience 
in Washington; the Democratic candidate 


has none—zero—a complete blank 

(2) The Republica 
ted to the free-enterprise sy 
cratic candidate supports vari 
proposals (e. g., socialized medicine, social- 
ized farming) to alter that system. 

(3) The Republican candidate—Senator 
WiLry—is opposed to appeasen 
munism; the Demo 
peatedly recommended in effect coddling of 
Reds at home and abroad 

These are a few of the 
between the two men. 





us socialistic 










ratic candidate 


basic differences 


BADGER PAPERS ENDORSE WILEY 

Question. Does Wisconsin’s press believe 
Senator WILey should be reelected? 

Answer. Here's the answer. It comes from 
a few of the dozens of favorable editorials in 
Badger papers: 

“Senator Wiiey has proved his worth in 
the Senate. He serves Wisconsin well. More 
important, he serves the Nation as a leader in 
our National Legislature, He should be re- 
turned to the Senate.” (Janesville (Wis.) 


G te.) 
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4 | 


aod 





: Pas & 


would be at the bott 


the least important commi 


ge 
ment 

ington for many years before he ¥ 

any | ion of authority ir ( ! 
In the meanwhile, he would have to 

the legislative rope This tak re 
years. Why? Because Government in W 
in ton has bec me a very complex affair 

Question. Let’s turn to leg 
many |! I Se tor WrLey intr ! 
the present Congress? 

Al r. Your s¢ s tor, A V 
has i duced over 80 t ir ( 
alone 

Q ion. What are f tl 
port Wiley | this ¢ 

A yer. The St. Lawre ¢ 
bill + a a oO ‘ ‘ 
produc milk for 
uct le ati t 
ties like cosmet! | 
drugs, union dues, etc.; proveteran 
anti-Commu is] I for 
provement of conditions among Wisc 
Indians. 

These and literally dozens of her 


He would have to remain in Wa 


7 
il 


have been introduced by your Senator wit 


tl > last 2 3 


Quest Have many of Senator 


H 
; 
vY 
; 
n 
bills 
5 





San 
AVAILABLE FOR YOUR 
B 
nator WILEY have close 
ple of Wisconsin? 
Look, folks, at the 
s visited Wisconsin as 
he h wn back 


» both 
anda in 
weekly 


PRO-MADISON BILLS 


1. What particular bills has Sena- 
LEY introduced that are of special in- 
Madison, the capital of Wisconsin? 
i The best answer to that is shown 
in the Senator's continuous amendments— 
practically every year—for the great Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison. Look in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and you will find that 
year after year, it has been Senator WILEY’s 
amendments which have saved this great re- 
search institution, 
Senator WILEy has also helped Madison by 
seeking to t the Quartermaster Research 
Laboratory set up there also, The Senator 
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fought for Wisco1 


se headquarters is at 


rain at the Concer 
’ ’ 


GI bill of rigt 
he has introd. 
i by the American Le 
relen Wars, the Di 
and American Vet 


ple Hear nd I 
tion of the United States 
of work record |! 


c 


ial 
3-H 
r WILEY wor 
i out 205 bills la set n, 
r man in the House or Sen 
s the basic question t! 
should ask himself in g 


r. The only real question that cou 
“Do I want a man of experience li 
r WILEY, who is dedicated to the free- 
stem, or do I want a man 
} ence who is opposed to th 
ree-enterprise system?” 

Question. Has Senator Witey been a frie! 
of the Wisconsin farm industry which is the 
backbone of Wisconsin’s economy? 

Answer. Absolutely His efforts for f 
ers have been endorsed by the Nati 
Grange, by famous magazines like Hos 
Dairyman, by innumerable Wisconsin 
operatives, REA’s, and other groups. In f 
the Senator is known as a spokesman for the 
Wisconsin dairy industry in the Halls of 
Congress. 

BILLS IN THE INTEREST OF WOMEN 

Question. Has Senator Winey introduced 
legislation of particular interest to women? 
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ee Unfinished Tax Problems ing but that created tnflat and a 


dment Moreover, he has been . . \ e« 
the leading fighters for legislation to ED 
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its medicine chest, HON. HUGH BUTLER further. ‘That is one of the most 


p ~ ASKA r I ra 

















€ ‘ Ad f 
IN T SENATE ( I UNITED STATES f ‘ 
He has introduced innumerable Sat 1y. September Pe) elatine - ‘ . ; 7 
legislation endorsed by the Iz of Friday. S ai ta. aie 1959 a me i 
ue and by countless rod and 
He has been a vigorous sup- M BUTLER M I I c u 
f le lation for ral aid to fist ur n ( } 1 
, der a f forect 
1 for Federal ai yy \dix of t} RE yan a : 
ind conservation < our na- ‘ £ t s ‘ 
' ( ‘ \ il i I 
. ; 
( v j I tl I l 
‘ : 
GIV TO 4 t T INDUSTRY j 1 Moy f 
t A i a 4 A ( ‘ 
What has Senator WitEy done the National Broadcasting Co., I 
é A I t indu . 
il Wisc L l C 6 ] I . 
' ' t 4) ‘ 
: ' : . ae 1ere beir 10 ‘ n. the a } y q ‘ “we 
. & in Liul s Ll l€ ‘ . ‘ , . 4 ; . ; Se y y 
f Ti ‘ us een t 1ea in : , - k 4 
one Wi in’s best sale ) ; 
e Nation. Tit i tin as Ord ‘ sulin 
tl atte m of our cou y 1 ' I ( ' ; 
i Sa tour! ps dise i i ra- I I it « . 
which lred I Wis- ist 1 i C I 7 
} helped contribute the « 1omik E r. t j \ i of . M ; 
the great tourist industry « the the cl} t k Xx t it i } a ‘ ‘ : 
$5 means many 1 dollars and through our tex v m : , 
» managers and worke in restau- ( ( i . ; 
t hote tourist ¢ gasoiine sta- t 1 th K i i 
and other service industries strengthening our cou . : - i 
Qu ». What does n vote for Senator The brunt of the i i ll wars ha are ad ; 
ean? always been < ried 4 COI i i I 
wer. Your favorable vote means that prou hose a i fire 1 : : . ; 
e in tn i I l i 2 ; 
1K ing a man of experience in Wash- t > of the f i 7 y P 
war Acc ati 41 I i ‘ 
Retaining a lead who believe hon- \ t en have | ii t i ) ‘ ‘ ‘ 
cieé l OVE nent, wi sf worn enemy of V nds l Se r t € ex 
ri and corruption wounded or n erhaj P rec y P 
5 porting @ man who want con- perhaps dé d i 
ur t funds rather than to spend I é pai Lf ( l 
) por m a t Ss ne < i \ I e € j 
4. Supporting a man whose integrity has have bee i i k 1 t f ‘ 
r been questioned even by his oppo- who have been lucky « f e injury i : 
so far i i ¥ i j a 
ipporting a man who belie’ Our job at home is 1 inply the mone\ C ") . wnt. 3 , : 
and has f the people, and the implem« y for me? ( il i 
rve the pe er than to fight with and for our Armed Fort lard is far too seri { } i I ) 
‘ es of any special-interest group. us with after the fighting in Korea con to l with him 


CONCLUSION an end. Th I ns as a er higher for bud é I il 














that concludes this “Informa- : I 
t please” quiz. I’ve tried to present these , 
A i pas 1 tax wd Pe 1 c 
candidly and fairly. I’m not ask ' 
r y special credit or pats on the back. _s oe a wi 
ae ei Ca iii } A k - 
T r sou ht to at l to re} rt to u ne . 
I 3 ¢ x es i hi 4 
1 obi tively on the f t I've - 3 : 
: : vidu id ¢ ‘ i 
‘ ht to do the best I know how 1- ; ; : the ( $ . 
. i 5 ; . : ee I r exanipie i 1 « ple ne r Ww - 4. > 
itting errors when they occur and tryi ‘ f 
tantly to do a better job for you . “f ; ' 
> { » u 4 . 
You, the voter, can exercise your own fine : ( v , 
i A : ; y 
judgment and wisdom in making up your 
mind t r ¢ 
: P r N l over 9 - ! 
I have faith in your support. e+ 
. ine hu Ol i y 
Don’t forge friends, Tuesday, November hi é 
J NV ¥Y Dl LiATi€ ° 
7 a crucial day f Wisconsin 
f a crucial da Wi in ; corporatic incor gor 
Not only is the senatorship at stake but pe ‘ 5 percen I 
t governorship, county, and local officer = . ‘ e ve SI 
. 4} A Vas ¥ : . 
[ feel that the Republican ticket merits Ol will have 1 r alr t half ix I 
1 support i down the line i ¥ I ( t n t \ ‘ 
WiLey, Walter Kohler, Jr., d all our other I realize t par I< ‘ t 
Re } ne te ‘ a ts } e 
Republican candi larly those 1 é I ith af - n 
We want to kee isconsin free, sound, o support, 1 easy t y , t i d it t 
; t 


f vernment at Madi- cases. yn i 
n and strong Republican leadership in with real reluc ice, I 














t with real reluc ( tell you rher r 
Washington was just no < r way to begin to raise } - 
So, folks, I'll be seeing you at the polls enough revent et tl itu ) n i 
Tuesday, November 7. Furthermore, I must tell you these 





Please vote for good government, for peace taxes are possibly only the beginnin [ we ! 


(rather than 3 Democratic wars in 33 years), wish I could tell you that further tax in- I 
for economical, responsible government creases will not be necessary but that is 1 l 
(rather than Democratic waste and extrava- the case. We ' t pay as we ¢g it 
gance). rearm t n f ¥ i 

Thanks very much, indeed, folks. World War II ] 2 - 
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n de- 
uld be 
which 
tudle as 
how t 
gress that 
mend the 
tax should 
tax experts 
emergency, 
ut the details 
il language for an 
Both the Secretary of the 
Snyder, and Pres it Truman 
ommended to Congress that 
ntil the problem had been studied 
ly before deciding exactly what 
-profits tax should take 
» details have been worked out, 
fits tax is supposed to be dated 
» the date on which the indi- 
‘reases go into effect 
profits tax or war-profits tax 
of tax for the 
There are 
of cases left over from the excess- 
of World War II which have not 
ttled yet The reason it is so difficult 
that it is not so much a tax asa 
The general idea 
ir-profits tax is, practically speaking, 
ite the profits that arise out of 
other words, it is supposed to take 
out of war by taxing them into 
ury of the United States 
easier said than done. Although 
World War II excess-profits 
pproached 100 percent, there were still 
1chow some persons who managed to find 
pholes in the law or by some other means 
make a good deal of money out of the 
We all know that Furthermore, when 
talk ¢ ut confiscating war profits 
be sure of just what you 
Generally you don't want 
normal regular profits. They 
ble at the regular rate of 45 percent 
id before, but they should not be con- 
1 if they are not war profits. Unless 
aws are very carefully written we 
hat it has been written so as to 
-profit rates against companies 
really making only normal average 


} 
ne 


still 


confiscation 


of the 


th the Treasury and the 
; ; to wait awhile 
ct details of an 

is what was 


an excess tax is put 

wever, I should warn you that 

I olve all of our tax problems. I 
raid many people have an exaggerated 
) nount of money that can be 
Treasury through an excess- 

s-profits tax might pos- 

r or five billion dollars 

Even if it does so, 

bably not be enough 

providing us with the 

d guns, and other equip- 

it we must have in order to be really 
Even if every dollar of war profits 
taken into the Treasury it is not 
» be enough to pay the cost of re- 


nt 
it 


-profits 


the Federal Government. That is why it 
ay be necessary for Congress to search for 
tional ways of raising revenue. In levy- 
ny such additional taxes I intend to do 
best to see that they are levied as fairly 

sible so that no one is required to pay 
e than his share. But I do believe every- 
one should be willing to pay this share. I 
believe that is the least we can do to back 
up the men and boys who are fighting for 
us in Korea. If all of us understand that 
I believe we will all be willing to do our part. 


n 
I 


A Letter Describing Early-Day Conditions 
in Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
for the information of my colleagues 
there is inserted herewith a letter de- 
scribing early-day conditions in north- 
ern Idaho: 

OcToBER 9, 1950. 

DEAR FRIEND Esy: Your letter of September 
23 making an analysis of the plans of storing 
water on Lake Pend Oreille and generating 
power through the construction of the Al- 
beni Falls Dam brings to my mind my ex- 
periences and observations concerning the 
Clark Fork River and Lake Pend Oreille 
since we, the White family, the mother and 
five children, got off the Northern Pacific 
train at the new depot built in the lane cut 
through the tall timber for the railroad’s 
right-of-way July 30, 1890. 

There weren't too many people for the 
White family to see in Clark Fork in those 
days, nothing much but Chinese coolies wear- 
ing a queue under a big umbrella hat, living 
in little huts in the woods along the railroad, 
cutting wood to fire the locomotives before 
coal was discovered at Roslyn in the Cas- 
cades These Chinese, and I think there 
were over a hundred of them, were cutting 
wood and shingle bolts for the water-power 
shingle mills. We found them queer people 
that couldn’t understand or speak English. 

I have learned a lot about Lake Pend 
Oreille and the Clark Fork River since those 
eventful days when I was a 13-year-old boy. 
We were living in the railway depot then the 
very next day after our arrival, the other two 
kids in town insisted that I go way back in 
the woods to the foot of Antelope Mountain 
to see the mine—where there were some log 
cabins, a tunnel on the hillside, a boxed-in 
ore chute from the dump down to a log 
ore bin at the foot of the hill—all idle and 
vac The story was that the foreman 
got the check for the returns from the first 
ore shipment that was made that spring 
(1890) and skipped, leaving the men with- 
out any pay. This is now the Lawrence mine 
on Antelope Mountain. 

There were a good many prospectors in 
Clark Fork in those days, baching in their 
miners’ cabins scattered over the hills and 
around the valleys working their claims, be- 
fore Grover Cleveland called a special ses- 
sion of Congress to repeal the Silver Pur- 
chase Act, and struck American mining a 
blow from which it hasn’t recovered to this 
very good day. 

Prospectors, sometimes called sourdoughs 
of that day, were really honest-to-God men; 
well read, well informed, and bearded, husky 
individuals 

My father, being a telegraph operator and 
railway agent in those days before mining 


sant. 


consolidations and big properties y 
rule, quite often received messages 
wire which some little broker in §; 
would send out to the fellows working 
in the hilis, and when the operators w 
authorized to find a messenger to tal 
telegrams up to the claims, in most 
was the messenger. 

I didn’t think much of skipping up 
trail almost to the top of the main 
or climbing the foothills around Clark } 
in those Gays; and I was very much intr 
by the pluck and determination of 
real Americans that hammered away 
their single jacks at the steel-defying ; 
with drills sharpened with charcoal bur 
from the neighboring timber. The m 
from the headings of their tunnel 
trammed out in home-made cars mad 
boards and wooden wheels with tr 
covered with rawhide, on tracks made 
square poles covered with strap iron. 

I watched these sturdy prospectors sink 

heir shafts by hand to reach the ore and t 
fortunes they were sure was waiting t 
opened in the deeper levels of these ve 
hoisting their muck in iron-bound buck 
with home-made windlass which they wou 
up by hand with muscle and brawn in 
hour shifts. 

Then came Grover Cleveland with the re- 
peal of the Silver Purchase Act and a fin 
cial depression that did its work. The | 
mines shut down all over the country a1 
our prospectors scattered to other camps a1 
other occupations. Their tunnels and shaft 
stand today as a monument to Ppersevera 
and hard labor and American ideals that 
bureaus here in Washington are endeavori: 
to extinguish. 

But now coming back to the Clark Fork 
River and Lake Pend Oreille. My father, 
being a southerner with an appreciation 
land values and needing a home, took up 
a homestead in the woods just off the rail- 
road's right-of-way and ir a southern fashi 
built our house on blocks 2 feet off the 
ground. 

In the year 1894 came the flood, covering 
our yard and gradually rising until it w: 
necessary for us to take our bedding and 
cooking utensils and ferry to the higher 
ground to escape the flood that raised to 18 
inches above the floor of our house setting 
on its 2-foot blocks. Boxcars that came 
through on trains from Portland showed 
the high water marks up to the eaves. 

Those were stirring and interesting day 
for the White family at Clark Fork. 

The things being said at this late date 
by the Army engineers and yourself con- 
cerning the quality and nature of the land 
in the Clark Fork Valley could have been 
said of either the delta of the Rio Grande or 
the delta of the Colorado River which have 
been cleared up and put into production 
and have proved to lie some of the most fer- 
tile and productive land on earth. Some 
of the most fertile land in Idaho lies in the 
delta of the Clark Fork River above Lake 
Pend Oreille. My 60 years of observation 
and experience convinces me of this fact. 

This land in the Clark Fork Delta has not 
been flooded for 20 years until the high 
waters of 2 years ago. 

Canary grass grows a forage higher than 
your head on the land in the Clark Fork 
Delta; and besides clover, timothy, and red- 
top grass grows luxuriantly on the meadows 
in the Clark Fork Valley and Delta. 

Beef cattle come off these meadows in 
the fall rolling fat. Now what more do you 
want and where can you find land that is 
more profitable to own and utilize? 

There is another feature of this land that 
probably you, with your keen observation, 
may have overlooked. In the autumn when 
the frost strikes or kills cff the crops and 
grass on the higher farm lands, in the Clark 
Fork Valley there is a mist or fog which rises 
from the warm waters of the Clark Fork 
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I ection 608 FHA Rental-Housing 
Program 
An incre e of $500,000,000 in the mortgage 
j } ity unde ection 608 of the 
IN H Act W proviaed in ore 
t a f ection 608 mor e 
I 1 housing received i he 
FHA field fices on or before March 1, 1 ) 
I ed (Se 608 authori 
te \ 11 more a lic l can be 
} é ed 1 ¢ tl ecti ) 
FHA Mort e Insurance for War-Housing 
Sales Pr ided 
‘ 610 of the Nat 1 Housing Act 
v ended to make 1 e insurance 
in < ! yn with the f aur he y 
! Government ¢ | ylic-hous 
a i icable also t ile < wal 
h c tructed unc Public Law 671, 
S ty-sixtn ¢ 
FHA Insurance of I ns for Manufactured 
use nd Large-Scale Site (€ truction 
Liberalized 
The FHA mortgage insurance authoriza- 
t ‘ liberalized < eri insurance of 
l 1 finance the manufacture of houses 
f e lar ile modernized site 
« ruct h isll 
B. GI hon loan guaranty increased—Di- 
( loans to veterans p? ded 
e ri emen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 w amended by raising the maximum 
I turity f GI loans from 25 to 30 years; 
I raising the maximum home-loan guar- 
anty from $4,000, or 50 percent of the loan, 
to $7 ), or 60 p nt of the loan; to re- 
q € lh es financed by GI home loans 
to meet construction requirements pre- 
cribed by the Veterans’ Administration; to 
{ 1 combination VA-FHA loans effec- 
tive December 31, 1950; and to provide for 
stand-by direct home loans to veterans un- 
able to obtain loans under the terms of the 
act from private sources 
Note.—Some additional down payments 
bei required under new anti-inflation 
controls.) 
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The H I A of 1850 provided for the 
d rand Vv housing 
u r the jurisdic n of tl Housing and 
Hon Finance Agency and for the transfer 
of f rm-! r camps und the juris- 
d 1 of he Secretary of Agriculture to 
the Public Hou y Administration for mane 
{ ment and disposal (Program being re- 
examined due to Korean situation.) 
D. Lov for student and faculty housing 

authorized 

The Housir and Home Finance Adminis- 
tration was authorized to make loans to edu- 
cati il institutions of higher learning for 
t onstruction of housing for their stu- 
dent d taculties. To provide funds for 
t loat the Administrator was authorized 

» i e and have outstanding at any one 
time obligations for purchase by the Treas- 
ury in an amount not to exceed $300,000,000, 
(Program temporarily suspended due to Ko- 
re ituation.) 
E. Home mortgage secondary market operas 

tions implemented 

An additional authorization of $250,000,000 
W provided to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association for the purchase of home 
m¢ es The new section 8 FHA home 
mor yes were made eligible for purchase 
by the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
ti The Veterans’ Administration guaran- 
teed farm-home mortgages were added to the 
home mortgages exempted from the 50 per- 


cent limitation on 
morte: n 


the amount of eligible 
a lender’s portfolio which may 
be i to the association. 


2. MILITARY HOU 


ING MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
PROGRAM ASSISTED 
Public Law 498, approved May 2, 1950, 
amended le VIII of the National Housing 
At which authorizes FHA mortgage insur- 
‘ f housing at or in areas ade 


ce for rental 
jacent to military installations. The amend- 








ment permitted the military services to em- 
pl rchitects to draft plans for military 
h pre ts Upon the basis of these 
p and specifications prospective sponsors 
of pr cts bid competitively for the privilege 
of pplying the housing so that the neces- 
Sity ft each prospective sponsor preparing 
separate plans and specifications is elimi- 
nated, thus expediting and encouraging the 
provision of military housing by private en- 
terpris¢ 


3. ADMINISTRATION OF HOUSING 
NITY FACILITY PROGRAMS 


AND COMMU. 
FURTHER COORDI- 





ree reorganization plans were put into 
effect which further coordinated the housing 
é 1 community facilities functions and ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government into the 
and Home Finance Agency. 
Reorganization Plan No. 17 (effective May 
1950) transferred two programs from the 
General Services Administration to the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency: (1) Adminis- 
tration of advances to State and local govern- 
ments for the planning of public works; and 
(2) management and disposal of sewers, 
schools, hospitals, and other community fa- 
cilities constructed under title II of the 
Lanham Act, the World War II War Housing 
Act. 

Reorganization Plan No. 22 (effective Sep- 
tember 7, 1950) transferred the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. The Association 
provides a secondary market for home mort- 
gages insured or guaranteed by Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies through the purchase, 
service, and sale of such mortgages. In addi- 
tion, it is authorized to make direct loans 
for housing in Alaska, 
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No. 23 


(effective 


tember 7, 1950) transferred from the R 
stru 1 Finance Corporation to the H 
and Home Finance Agency the lendin 
tions of the Government with respect 
production and distribution of prefabri 


hou 


4. HOUSING INI 
TION OF ¢ 
FENSE 
The Defense Production Act of 1950, P 

lic Law 774, approved September 8, 19 

thorized the control of real-estate 

order to materials for defen: 

and to protect the national economy a 

inflation. The act provid that regul 

may be prescribed governing maxim l 

or credit values, minimum down paym 

and trade-in values, as well as the am 
form, and time of various payments in\ 
ing real-estate credit. The President 
previously (on July 18, 1950) issued admi1 
trative instructions to Government 

requesting certain curtailments of h 


and components. 
LATION CONTROLS—CON 
NSTRUCTION MATERIALS FO} 


PURPOSES 





conserve 








credit extended by them in order to a 
in curbing inflation and to conserve m 
rials f national defense purposes. Cr 


controls on Government-aided housing ( i 
or new houses financed with the aid of FHA 
VA, etc.) are to be administered by 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and ¢ 
trols on new construction the financin 
which is not aided by Government agenci 
are to be administered by the Federal R 
serve Board in consultation with the Housi1 
and Home Finance Administrator. 

The act provides for priority and allocation 
powers which are designed to conserve ma- 
terials for defense purposes. The hoardir 
of scarce materials (including building ma- 
terials) may be prohibited. The first regu- 
lation issued under the act by the new 
tional Production Authority designates ce- 
ment, gypsum board, sheathing, 
various iron and steel products 
materials. The act will not only assure c 
servation of materials for defense purp 
but, if it becomes necessary, will be used 
allocate available materials for the m 
essential housing purposes, such as housir 
for milftary personnel and war workers, and 


lower cost housing. 








as sca 


5. SAVINGS 

Public Law 576, approved June 27, 1950, 
contained provisions designed to strengthen 
the savings and loan industry, thus further 
aiding in the financing of homes and the en 
couragement of savings. 

The act requires lending institutions 
which members of Federal home loat 
banks (principally savings and loan associa- 
tions) to maintain a certain minimum 
liquidity. In order to assure a source of 
funds to savings and loan associations to 
meet demands upon them for mortgage 
funds and to meet withdrawal requests by 
savers and account holders, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to purchase the 
obligation of Federal home loan banks up 
to $1,000,000,000. The proceeds of these ob- 
ligations would be used for advances by the 
banks to savings and loan associations and 
other members of the Federal home loan 
banks. 

The insurance protection afforded by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration to the accounts of savers in savings 
and loan associations is increased from 
$5,000 to $10,000 for each account. It was 
provided that the increase would go into ef- 
fect when a corresponding increase had been 
authorized in the insurance coverage of other 
banks deposits by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. Legislation was ap- 
proved by the President on September 21 
authorizing this increase. The Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation is also 
authorized by Public Law 576 to borrow from 
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7. RENT CONTROL CONTINUED = - ¥ s cantata — Countrt f last y , ; ’ 





” ‘ ‘ie ‘ Lvo L963.) : n 
Public L 574 appr ved June 23 19 0, < 45.1 De t I t purt é f 1 7 
] 1 ny Y . A ‘ 
tinued cont u December 3 th ‘ P * de« Pe 
» + where } ] y Y j x } ¢ 
»f) excep wnere il nie Ss ac fix r } ch r ! ! 
} f > . . . , ion r i wt 
lutions requiring the continuance oO! re have the meanilz thy tharet ox : 


itrol. In such instances rent control will 42.101 A 1 i int | t,t ter , <P — : : 
ease June 30, 1951 The act lso provides (a) “Displaced Per Act me — ( World War II ] be 
7 . ‘ } va t 1 t = tery er 1. 1929 
rent control shall be terminated in lo- Displaced P¢ ns Act 1948. apr i June 4 ! i 





calities where the local governing body 5, 1948 (62 Stat. 1009 mended and ex- = API nee ae 
25, 194 : n 1 1 « 4 
a resolution, after public hearir tended E -f n- . = 
I a re luti r & pt i e . tended by Public I I fir Con : Dis: come ieee “ . 
t the shortage of housing is no 1 r ore second s¢ \ d June 16. 1950 L Lf 
such as to require rent control in that com- (b) “Comn  % the Displaced I 
( Pri? int ppil- 
munity. Persons Commi established under the ; ; 
c & I ‘ nt 
8. CRIMINAL STATUTE AMENDED TO PROTECT Displaced Persons Act i y 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS (c) “Displaced | , nave the ‘ é 
Public Law 634, approved Au 3, 1950, 7 : n Firmly ed i or 
, : 4 Dis} 1 Perso: Act 5 - ; 
nended the criminal provisi ; of the a) “Ri : , . ré i + . i io 
1 Eligible « ed person I have 
United States Code to include ivings and +) a j used f 
he meaning i the in secti f ‘ : 
associations within the definition of the : ( : DiS- 
‘sy 1p»? “ ; the Displaced Pe Act nd section 45.2 hen 
rd “bank” as used in the provisions of , ] Pe A - 
the code with respect to bank robbery and (i OR] s s oie ( i ( ‘ - 
(e) igible « d orphan } have : ; 
incidental crimes. J : ; 7 ’ , 1e re ‘ ‘ 
the meat 2 (e) aad 8 CFR 702 ; é 
ss ees A ( 
c D 1 I i P I | 
45.2 (b) 1 is 
. 1 ‘ (f) “Section 2 (f) orphan” shall have 4y, picpiaced Per Act ed 
State Department Regulations Under Dis- tne meani ribed ther 1 section 2 (f) " 


placed Persons Act of 1948 as Amended 9°! _ “© Displaced Px eae a a : ne ee ae 
by the Act of 1950 ) “German ethnic origin” refers to a pers nich Gel’ aon ileal : 


V F 
nh Vv < ? , r ( 
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OF nia, Ru i ¥ ‘ I \ Aha i (4 e ti D or ed | ; A ‘ j 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN. "¢ UBdethe control and domination on (iad im secon 49°) (Os shall 
OF NEW YORK those parts of ¢ I nd Au 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ma ite , ee » ual oe ee 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 ) R id d, J y 7 1949, i 1 tl ‘ he fi 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave Stn (American, Britist wr ‘ i > prior t 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I priich ot French) ee rae FE sy A ge: = -y-anstes ae : 
include the following from the Federal mene eel x , EE I Pyro Boy: sotape i Go met ” 
Register of September 23, 1950, because (3) Is a refu r expellee who i . ‘Sedan tenes os 
of the widespread interest in the Depart- _acteristically Gi v l : 
ment of State regulations under the Dis- be determined t is of the f . 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended i%8 combinat ene pI 
by the act of 1950, and the relative dif. S°S0nS® OF any particular one Of which shall er iviti 
culty of obtaining prints of the regula- ses Sanenia rae’ o ani a ta ‘ol 7m Denar Oo : ¥ 
tions through other sources: -_ r vidin isfact ry ide ce | f t te ora 
TITLE 22—FOREIGN RELATIONS I f it i y 
CHAPTER I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE (1) Antecedents emigrated from Germany; t thir ul 
[Dept. Reg. 108.115] a ee ees | Y eee ; 
Part 45—Visa Documentation of alie une 4 , 1 sa ieaie te ‘ ae : ee “ ~~ ri ' ; 
der the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as ; untry of th {1 ; 
amended an - : . di m ntly popul te l by } 
Visa Regulations ff Germanic stock r ori n who ha 
Cross reference: For regulations of the tained Ge! 1 il character nd 
Displaced Persons Commission see 8 CFR roup h 








parts 700-710, chapter IV (15 F. R. 3864). the surround population yu ! . 
For regulations of the Immigration an - (iv) Evide n att l ] , 
uralization Service, see 8 CFR, chapter I, c cteri the Germar 1 t I , 
parts 105, 129, and 171 (15 F. R. 4440) ed coul ( ich t i 

Chapter I, title 22, of the Code of Federal nstitutions atte church l ° 
Regulations is amended by the addition of l ’ 
the following new par r con j 
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1952”’ as used in section 
s not 


(Ss) Natives of Greece’’ as used in section 
(b) { of the Displaced Persons Act means 
I i eable to the quota ol Greece un- 


ration Act of 


used in sec- 
(1 (4) means aliens who ; citizens 
G cer rdle of their place of birth 
(u) “Area or country in Europe” as used 
n secti 3 (c) of t Displaced Persons Act 
ude the Azores, the British Isles, the 
: Iceland, Madeira, Sval- 
d, and all islands in the Mediterranean 
nty of European countries, 
(\ Department” means the Department 
{ l tes of America. 
Cl es of applicants under the 
(a) Eligible displaced 
placed persons and ref- 
uger This class shall consist of aliens who 
refuge as de- 
ex I of the Constitutic of the 
ternational Refugee Organization and are 
f such Organization; (ii) on or 
ber 1, 1939, and on or before 
y 1, 1949, entered Germany, Austria, 


1) are dis} ced persons or 












I y; (iii) on January 1, 1949, were in 
he American sector, the British sec- 
French sector of either Berlin or 
Vis in the American zone, the British 
l I nch zone of either Germany 
orA ria, \ had tempore nted 
ther the from for reason hich show 
special < 1 nees justifying such ab- 
1 (iv) have not been firmly re- 

; 7 
(2) I I nt of Germany 
iA ri This cls shall consist of per- 
¢ 1 in n 2 (c) of the Dis- 
pl i I Act who (i) resided in Ger- 
Austria; (ii) were victims of perse- 
cution by the Nazi government i were de- 
t ed in Germany or Austria, or were obliged 


to flee from and subsequently returned to 


one uch countries; and (iii) have not 
I n firmly resettled. 

(3) Venezia Giulia refugees: This class 
hall cons of persons as defined in section 


of the Displaced Persons Act who (i) 


were residents of Venezia Giulia prior to May 
6, 1945; (ii) on or after May 6, 1945, departed 
f 1 those parts of Venezia Giulia placed 
1 r the sovereignty or administration of 
Y lavia under the terms of the treaty of 
} \ 1 Ita : 1ed at Par February 10, 
1$47; (iii n June 16, 1950, were not de jure 








V I i i States-United 
I 1 zone of the Free Territory of 
; I American r, the British 

the French sector of either Berlin 
‘ V 24, or in the American zone, the 
I 1e r the French zone of either 


re than 2,000 
visas within the total numerical 
vided in s 


ct s ll be issued to per- 


lassification under this 


( y r Austria Not m 


n3 (a) of the 


m2 (a) This class 


persecutees: 


f of } ms as defined in section 
{f the Displaced Persons Act who (i) 

i een displ d from the country of their 
bir or nat ulity, or their last residence 
e January 1, 1946; (ii) fled into Italy or 


American sector, the British sector, or 
1e French sector of either Berlin or Vienna, 
or the American zone, the British zone, or 
the French zone of either Germany or Aus- 
tria; (iii) cannot return to the country of 
, nationality, or last residence be- 
cause of persecution or fear of persecution on 


account of race, religion, or political opin- 
ion and (iv) whose admission into the 
United States for permanent residence is rec- 


ommended by or on behalf of the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense. Not 
more than 500 immigration visas within the 
total numerical limitations provided in sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the Displaced Persons Act shall 
be issued to persons entitled to classification 
under this subparagraph. 

(b) Eligible displaced orphans—(1) Dis- 
placed orphans in general: This class shall 
consist of persons as defined in section 2 (e) 
of the Displaced Act, exclusive of 
Greek orphans defined therein, who (i) had 
not passed their sixteenth birthday anniver- 
sary on June 25, 1948; (ii) are orphans be- 
cause of the death or disappearance of both 
paren x who have been abandoned, or de- 
serted by, or separated or lost from, both 
parents, or who have only one parent due to 
h or disappearance of the other and 
he remaining parent is incapable of pro- 
viding care for any such orphan and agrees 
to release him for emigration and adoption 
or guardianship; and (iii) on or before June 
16, 1950, were in Italy or in the American 
sector, the British sector, or the French sector 
of either Berlin or Vienna, or the American 
zone, the British zone, or the French zone of 
either Germany or Austria. 

(2) Greek orphans: This class shall consist 
of persons as defined in section 2 (e) of the 
Displaced Persons Act who (i) are natives of 
Greece; (ii) had not passed their sixteenth 
birthday anniversary on June 25, 1948; (iii) 

; because of the death or disap- 
pearance of both parents, or who have been 
abandoned, or deserted by, or separated or 





Persons 


ania a 


the de 


¢ 








are orpnal 


lost from, both parents, or who have only 
one parent due to the death or disappearance 
of the other and the remaining parent is in- 


“> 
capable of providing care for any such dis- 
placed person and agrees to release him for 
emigration and adoption or guardianship; 
(iv) on or after January 1, 1940, and on 
or before January 1, 1949, were forcibly re- 
moved or forced to flee from their former 
habitual residences in Greece as a direct re- 
sult of military operations in Greece by the 
Nazi Government or by military operations in 
Greece by the Communist guerrillas, and (v) 
were residing in Greece on January 1, 1950. 

(3) Not more than 5,000 special nonquota 
immigration visas within the total numerical 
limitations provided in section 3 (a) of the 
Displaced Persons Act shall be issued to per- 
sons entitled to classification under subpara- 
graphs (1) and (2) of this paragraph. 

(c) Other orphans and adopted children— 
(1) Section 2 (f) orphans: This class shall 
consist of persons as defined in section 2 (f) 
of the Displaced Persons Act who (i) are 
under the ace of 10 years at the time of 
issuance of the visa (ii) prior to June 30, 
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capable of providing care for any 
orphan and agrees to release him for emi 
tion d adoption or guardianship; and 

] r to June 30, 1951, have assura 

I er care submitted to the Commission i 
1 behalf for admission to the Unit 
States for permanent residence with a fath 


or mother by adoption, or with a near rela- 
tive, or with a citizen of the United St 

or with an alien admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence, or who ar: 


seeking to enter the United States to com: 
to a public or private agency approved by 
the Commission. Not more than 5,000 spe- 


cial nonquota immigration visas, in additi 
to the total numerical limitations provided 
in section 3 (a) of the Displaced Persons Act, 
shall be issued until July 1, 1952, to persons 
entitled to classification under this subpara- 
graph. 

(2) Section 12 (c) adopted children: This 
class shall consist of children as defined in 
section 12 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act 
who (i) are chargeable either to the German 
or Austrian quota under the provisions of 
section 12 of the Immigration Act of 1924 or 
the provisions of section 12 of the Displaced 
Persons Act; (ii) had not passed their six- 
teenth birthday anniversary on June 25, 1948; 
and (iii) prior to May 1, 1949, were legally 
adepted under the laws of the country in 
which they resided by American citizens re- 
siding abroad temporarily. Such a child, al- 
though classifiable as a nonpreference quota 
immigrant, shall be accorded a top priority 
in the issuance of a visa notwithstanding 
the preferences provided by section 6 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 and section 6 of 
he Displaced Persons Act. 

(dad) Additional classes: Immigration visas 
may be issued to the following additional 
classes pursuant to the provisions of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act: 

(1) China refugees: This class shall con- 
sist of displaced persons and refugees as de- 
fined in annex I of the constitution of the 
International Refugee Organization, except 
Spanish Republicans and other victims of 
the Falangist regime in Spain, whether en- 
joying international status as refugees or 
not, who (i) resided in China as displaced 
persons or refugees on July 1, 1948, or on 
June 16, 1950; and (ii) are still in China, or 
having departed therefrom, have not sub- 
sequently proceeded to, been received for, 
and accepted permanent residence in, any 
other country. Not more than 4,000 immi- 
gration visas within the total numerical 
mitations provided in section 3 (a) of the 

laced Persons Act shall be issued to per- 
ns entitled to classification under this sub- 
paragraph. 

(2) Polish war veterans in Great Britain: 
This class shall consist of persons as defined 
in section 3 (b) (3) of the Displaced Persons 
Act who (i) were members of the Armed 
Forces of the Republic of Poland during 
World War II; (ii) were honorably discharged 
from such forces; (ii) were residing in the 
British Isles on June 16, 1950; (iv) have not 
been firmly settled or resettled; and (v) reg- 
istered for an immigration visa with a United 
States consular officer in Great Britain prior 
to, and were validly registered as of June 
16, 1950. Not more than 18,000 immigration 
vicas within the total numerical limitations 
provided in scction 3 (a) of the Displaced 
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shall consist of the rried 
dependent children under 21 years of age, 
i uding adopted children and stepchildren 
who intend to accompany, and propose to 
live with, persons described in paragraphs 
(a ind (d) of this section. 

Sec. 45.3. Application for visas—Qualifica- 
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to ide fy the several classes of applicants 
in section 45.2, for example, “Section 2 (c)— 
El ble displaced person,” or Section 2 (e)— 
Eligible displaced orphan,” or “Section 2 
( Venezia Giulia refugee,” or “Section 3 
(b) (4 China Refugee,” or “Section 12 
(a) —Ger! ethnic origin.” 
(5) On the reverse side of Form 256a and 
the statement directly above the space 
| ided for the signature of the visa-issuing 
officer shall be revised to read: “The bearer, 
wl is of (ci or subject) nationality, 
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t Act of 1924 and the Displaced Persons 
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ciety, municipality, or foreign government, 
either directly or indirectly, shall not be 
applicable to persons whose admission into 
the United States is authorized under the 


provisions of the Displaced Persons Act: 
Provided, That the benefits of exemption 


from the contract-labor provision of section 
3 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917, 
which are provided by section 3 (b) (5) of 
the Displaced Persons Act, shall not apply in 
the case of a person whose application under 
the Displaced Persons Act is based on the 
submission of an affidavit or other evidence 
of support In lieu thereof, the applicant 
may submit assurances, as provided in sec- 
tion 45.7 of this part, in order to have the 
benefits of such exemption. 

Sec. 45.7 Assurances under sections 3 
and 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act 
Assurances in lieu of affidavits of 
affidavits of support cr other evi- 

a person authorized to be 
sections 3 (b) and.3 (c) of 
Persons Act may submit to 
ficers assurances by a citizen or 
ens of the United States in such form as 

is prescribed in this section, which shall pro- 
vide that such person, if admitted into the 
United States, will be suitably employed 
without displacing some other person from 
employment, and that such person and the 
members of his family who shall accompany 
and who propose to live with him shall not 
become public charges and will have housing 
without displacing some other person from 
such housing. Either form of evidence shall 
be acceptable and either may be used for 
different individuals, except that an affidavit 
of support may be submitted by an alien resi- 
dent of the United States as well as by a 
citizen of the United States. The term 
“citizen or citizens of the United States” 
shall include (1) domestic corporations, part- 
nerships or other firms having their principai 
place of business within the United States; 
and (2) American public or voluntary agen- 
cies recognized by the Department for this 
purpose: Provided, That a voluntary agency 
within the meaning of this part shall be an 
agency which provides services in connection 
with the immigration, settlement, or welfare 
of aliens: And provided further, That the 
oificer or member of such corporation, part- 
nership, firm, or agency who executes the 
assurance in its behalf shall be a citizen of 
the United States. 

(b) Assurance of employment: (1) The 
assurance that an applicant will be suitably 
employed without displacing some other per- 
son from employment shall provide such in- 
formation as may be required to satisfy the 
responsible consular officer that (i) suitable 
activities for salary, wages, or other gain are 
to be made available to the applicant by, 
through, or on behalf of the individual or 
agency furnishing the assurance; (ii) the 
wages or compensation offered are not less 
than the prevailing rate for like activity in 
the community where the employment is 
pursued; (iii) the employment is of a per- 
manent or indefinite nature and will be 
available at the time of the arrival of the 
applicant in the United States; and (iv) 
that no person will be removed from employ- 
ment because of the activities to be per- 
formed by the applicant, 

(2) Assurance that an applicant will, as 
his principal activity, attend regular sessions 
at a school in the United States and that he 
will undertake studies appropriate to his 
age and prior scholastic attainment shall, 
for the purposes of the Displaced Persons Act, 
be deemed to be assurance that the applicant 
will be suitably employed. 

(3) If the employment is to be provided 
by an individual other than the person fur- 
nishing the required assurances, a statement 
in triplicate from the prospective employer, 
preferably on the business stationery of such 
employer, shall accompany the assurances, 
which statement shall contain a specific offer 
of employment, and shall indicate the place, 
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nature, and anticipated duration, a 
pertinent data relative thereto. The ori 
of such statement shall accomp: F 
256a; the duplicate thereof shall he atta 
to Form 256b; and the third copy given to 
alien. 

(c) Assurance of housing: 
that the principal applicant 
bers of his family who will accom 
and who propose to live with him 
housing without displacing some ot 
son from such hou ing shall provide 
formation as may be required to sati 
responsible ular officer that (1) 
housing available to the appli 
upon arrival in United States, and 
no occupant of such housing will be disp! 
therefrom in order to accommodate the 
cupancy of such applicants. 

(d) Assurance against becoming a pu! 
charge: The assurance again : 
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eas may be required to satisfy the respon 
consular officer that neither the princi; 
applicant nor any of the members of |} 
family who will accompany him and vv 
propose to live with him will become a pu 
charge 

(e) Assurance of transportation: In t! 
case of an applicant who is ineligible 
transportation provided by the Internation 
Refugee Organization, or by the Commissi 
the consular officer shall be satisfied, prior t 
the issuance of a visa to the applicant, that 
adequate arrangements will be made for the 
transportation of such applicant from h 
place of foreign residence to his destinati 
in the United States, and in support thereof 
the consular officer may require the submis- 
sion of such supplemental assurances as he 
deems necessary. 

(t) Forms of assurances: (1) The assur- 
ances referred to in paragraphs (b), (c), (d), 
and (e) of this section shall be in such writ- 
ten form as may be prescribed by the Depart- 
ment and, except for the assurances 
mitted by public agencies or voluntary agen- 
cies approved by the Department, shall be 
sworn to or affirmed before a notary public 
or other person authorized to administer 
oaths or affirmations. Assurance forms may 
be obtained from such public agencies or vol- 
untary agencies or from the Visa Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) The assurance form prescribed for the 
purpose of this section shall contain the fol- 
lowing statement immediately preceding the 
jurat: “I am furnishing this assurance fully 
mindful of the provisions of section 15 of 
the Displaced Persons Act providing that any 
person or persons who knowingly violate or 
conspire to violate any provision of such act, 
except section 9, shall be guilty of a felony, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than $500 or more than $10,000, or 
shall be imprisoned not less than 2 or more 
than 10 years, or both.” 

(g) Adequacy of assurances: If the con- 
sular officer is satisfied that the assurances 
submitted pursuant to the provisions of this 
section met the requirements of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act and the regulations con- 
tained in this part, he may proceed to a fur- 
ther consideration of the applicant’s eligibil- 
ity under the provisions of the Displaced 
Persons Act, and his eligibility to receive an 
immigration visa under the general immi- 
gration laws and regulations. If the con- 
sular officer is not satisfied that the assur- 
ances meet such requirements, he may re- 
quire the sponsor to provide additional in- 
formation relative thereto. If such addi- 
tional information is not submitted within a 
reasonable time, or if submitted, does not 
meet the requirements of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act and the regulations contained in 
this part, the consular officer shall discon- 
tinue consideration of the application based 
on such assurances, and shall notify the ap- 
plicant and the sponsor of his action. 

(h) Named and unnamed assurances: 
surances submitted to a consular 
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Camilo Osias, a distinguished member 
of the Philippine Senate and a former 
colleague of great ability who served 
with us in this House as Resident Com- 
missioner for his Government, I am im- 


pelled to invoke the privilege accorded 
me and to insert in the Recorp the 
speech delivered by him on August 7, 
1950 


The specch deserves preservation in 
:corp of the Congress of the United 
States where it will remain available to 
opie for their perusal and edifica- 
It should serve to convince even 
the skeptics that despite political dilier- 
ences in the Philippine Islands, there is 
unity upon the question of Korea and the 
course pursued by the United States and 
supported by the United Na 

it is to be noted that Mr. Osias is a 
member of the minority party and that 


tinne 
waved 


] C ical cf the Chief Executive, 
President Elnedio Quirino, and cf the 
: ry ¢ Foreign Affairs, Carlos 
Romu!] t 1 of whom are my good 
friends of many ycars’ standing, and to 
which criticism I do not subscribe. 
wever, Mr. Epeaker, the specch is 
doubly significant and illustrates the 
point I desire to call to your attention 


and to emphasize, which is cespite par- 





t 1 differences and criticism, on the 
C 1 question of Korea there is un- 
qu d support and agreement. In his 
pe ution the Senator from La Union 


] ; to tl binding ti between the 
Governments of the United States and 
t 


Philippines which warms the cockles 


of my h t and proves to me anew and 
to the world that I have reckoned cor- 


rectly upon the undying friendship of the 
Filipinos, who over the half century be- 
came wed to the people of the United 
States and thus by their ties of senti- 
ment, affection, and appreciation are in 
reality related to us by custom, language, 
and democracy 

The speech f¢ 
{Second Congress of the Republic of the Phil- 

ippines, second special session, begun and 
1eld at the city of Manila on Tuesday, the 
st day of August 1950] 

Concurrent Resolution 16 

urrent resolution expressing the sense 

of the Congress of the Philippines to ren- 

der every possible assistance to the United 

Nations forces in the Korean conflict 

Wher , on June 25, 1950, the armies of 
North Korea crossed the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel and without cause or provocation attacked 
the Republic of Korea; 

Whereas despite the cease-fire directive of 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
issued on the day of the aggression, the North 
Korean armies pressed the attack on South 
Korea, thereby causing the Security Council 
to n ain on June 27, 1950, and approve 
a resolution calling on all members of the 
United Nations to “furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of Korea as may be necessary 
to repel the armed attack”’; 

Whereas it is the duty of the Republic of 
the Philippines under article 25 of the UN 
Charter “to accept and carry out the deci- 
sions of the Security Council,” a duty which 
is accentuated by the fact that the Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs of the Philippines is the 
present President of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly; 

Whereas apart from its obligations under 
the UN Charter, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines should rally enthusiastically to the 
support of the UN action in Korea because 
the fate that awaits the Republic of Korea 
in this crucial contest may well decide the 


slIinurec° 
UOWS: 


ws + 


ee. a 





fate of small and militarily weak nations lik 
the Philippines; 

Whereas the President of the Philippin« 
in his special message to Congress, dex 
that ‘the Philippine Government has pledg 
its support to the United Nations effort 
Korea to the limit of its available resource: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Philippines concurring 
To express, as it does hereby express, t} 
sense of the Congress of the Philippines tha 
the Republic of the Philippines should ren- 
der every possible assistance to the Units 
Nations effort in the Korean conflict, includ- 
ing the participation of Filipino troops, and 
does hereby inform, the Pres- 
of the Philippines of its readiness t 
such measures as may be necessary 
and adequate to render such assistance in 
the shortest ible time. 

Adopted August 10, 1950. 


to inforim, as it 
ident 


adopt 


pos 





Sprecu or Senator CaMtILo Ostas, SENATOR OF 
THE PHILIPPINES, IN SUPPORT OF CON "UR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 16, EXTENDING MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE TO KOREA AT THE SPECIAL SEs- 
STON ON AUGUST 7, 1950 


Senator Ostas. Mr. President, I desire t 
be recognized on this resolution. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT. The gentleman 


om La Union has the floor. 

Senator Osras. Mr. President, 
has before it a resolution of 
port and of international 


important; 


the Senate 
national im- 
implications. It 
and a 








re S @ minority 
man, I rise to make patent our consistent 
principle that in matters of great moment 
there no need for anyone to appeal to 
us for unity. We are, as a party, unity in 


tion. 

‘his concurrent resolution calculated t 
ike the Republic of the Philippines render 
ever p ble assistance to the United Na- 
tions in suppressing the Korean aggressio2 
is a resolution that involves a momentou 
decision for every member of this august 





deliberative body. For the vote that w 
shall cast, we will be responsible to our 
r cien to our people, before the bar of 
public opinion and before the verdict of 
history. The coliective will of the congress 
£ 1 reveal the soul of the nation in the 

e of a severe trial and an impending 


The resolution calls for calm 
lcliberate reflection. It will test 
ire as representatives of a free 





reign nation, and our combined judg- 
ment will measure our statesmanship. It 
will likewise serve as a measure whether we 
are fit as a people to move, live, and have 
our being in a society of free and civilized 
1ations. 

Before I proceed, I express the prayerful 
hope that neither we nor the generations 
who will come after us will be called upon 
again to have to deliberate and vote on a 
measure so transcendental as this. 

Mr. President, our first need is to come 
out in the clear from the forest of confusion. 
There is confusion in the United Nations, 
there has been confusion in Washington, and 
there is confusion in our own land. So it is 
necessary that we come out in the clear, as 
I said, from out of this forest of confusion 

Just now the United Nations are divided. 
In the Security Council, the powerhouse of 
the United Nations, prominent members are 
at loggerheads. Soviet Russia with her Malik 
and satellites on the one hand, and the 
United States and the free nations represent- 
ed in the Council on the other, are expressing 
contrary opinions. Malik, now the president 
of the Security Council, has propagandized 
the world in the name of Soviet Russia that 
the aggressor nation is the United States, and 
that those associated with her are also ag- 
gressor nations. But the opinion of the 
world has become clear. There is no blinking 
the fact that Communist-sponsored North 
Korea committed a perfidious act of aggres- 
sion, And in the defense of the ideology of 
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This 
or ap- 
through 


dea nae 
a0CG Da 


demo- 


1 tne 
of freedom 
eedom must 
This can be 
g the decisions 
anization and its 

Security Council. 
I came to a definite 
e that I shall give my 
o this resolution, evincing 
of obligation and responsi- 
n of the Republic of the 
1 as a citizen of the one world 
hioned. I believe that every 
august body w do likewise 
President, that we all give 
up} t to this concurrent reso- 
this Republic more active in 
ion to bolster the United Nations 
the Korean aggression; and 
3 an evidence of our deter- 
ssion and as an act 
relentless forward 
victory until all na- 
full measure enjoy the 
1and democracy, of peace 


SENATOR GARCIA 
dent, I would like 

from tl gentieman. 
The gentleman may 


ld with pleasure to the 


io n to the 
mere civil war. already 
drawn to the conclusi n 
trial of strength be- 
gies, one committed to 
her to peace and to the 
, of conciliation and 
in error when we 

f fifty-odd n 
ations of the 


tions, 


CONGRE 


me out squarely, 
the Communist-spons 


chare 
red ine 


have c 


> of Korea as a raw act 
ng the peace and se- 
I believe further that 


tim¢ 2n we can do our part 
ry of the Charter of the United 

“to reaffirm faith in fundamental 

rights, in the dignity and worth of 
man person and the equal rights of 
d women and of nations large and 


rea in her history and geography dem- 
onstrates considerable parallelism with ours. 
If we do n rally to the cause of freedom 
and democracy in Korea today, tomorrow, 
God forbid, we may also fall a prey to the 
evil designs of aggressor nations. In that 
eventuality what right have we to expect 
the cooperation of other free nations of the 
world? So I cast aside the theory that 
this is but a home fight, a civil war, that 
this is a matter for the Koreans only to de- 
cide because of the additional fact that 
Forea as a republic came into being under 
the sponsorship of the United States with 
which nation we are bound by ties that 
brook no breaking and sponsored also by 
the United Nations organization of which 
we are a member. That, in brief, would be 
my answer to the question of the gentleman 
which I know is a query that does not 
efiect his opinion but that he is voicing 
it as an opinion from certain quarters inimi- 
cal to the stand taken by the United 
Nations. 
Mr. President, if there are no further ques- 
tions, I ask that we vote on the resolution. 


low Low Can They Go? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


n 
OF 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1950 
Speaker, this let- 


IN THE H 
Saturday, September 
Mr. BREHM. Mr. 
ter is directed to all justice-loving Ameri- 
cans, but particularly to those living 
within the Eleventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio: 
FELLOW AMERICANS: 


that any 


It is true, but hard to 
group would deliberately 
@ person’s character in the hope 

r a congressional seat in Congress. 

will give you some idea of how des- 
‘ly they need seats and the length to 
they will go in an effort to elect 
dged to support a program which, if 
would in the opinion of millions 
nal socialism upon the American 


Vhen they selected Drew Pearson to spread 
lying propaganda they revealed the 
nptible and cowardly side of their 

uture 

Some of you will recall the 1944 election 
when I faced this same unscrupulous outfit. 
You will recall at that time they tried a 
sneak smear attack on my integrity which 
boomeranged when the decent, honest, 
Christian law-abiding citizens of this district 
rose up in righteous indignation at such a 
spectacle. 

In 1944 the articles were signed J. E. Moore, 
secretary, Underwood for Congress Commit- 
tee, New Lexington, Ohio. That proved to be 
a fatal error and definitely identified the 
source of the attack to the voters. 

The strategy this time was to have some- 
one else open the sneak attack and thus 
divert attention from the real source. 


SIONAL RECORD 


Isn’t it strange how people revert to 
This J. E. Moore is a typical example. H 
the fellow who is evidently having su 
jolly good time spending hundreds and 
dred if dollars repro ducing in the 
I rs the 1 f insinuations which 
undoub j ven’ Mr. Pearson to pub 
In this way it was probably felt th: 
tion would not only be civerted fr 
birthplace of this illegitimate offspring 
also from the real and vital issues f 

this time. It is a typical attack u 

1e of the more radical left-wing ls 
of the CIO-PAC who have again endor 
my opponent just as they did in 1944. 

Yes, the voice of Jacob but the hand 
Esau is readily heard and seen. 

Ninteen hundred and forty-four: J. E 
Moore, secretary, My opponent’s committee 
for Congress. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty: J. E. Moore, 
secretary, Eleventh District Taxpayers Com- 
mittee. 

It should just be “tax sufferers commit- 
tee.” 

.Ever since the primary I had been warne 
to expect something. When one opposes this 
combine he knows that anything can happ 
and usually does. Therefore, I was not t 
surprised when the Department of Justice 
received a letter containing wild and un- 
founded accusations from a fellow identified 
as a Democratic politician. 

I therefore decided that not only should 
the unfounded accusations contained - thi: 
letter be invest ted but also that it should 
be extended to ‘include everyone me had 
ever been connected with my office. 

Let’s quote from two letters: 

“SEPTEMBER 13, 1950. 
“Mr. Louis B. NICHOLS, 
“Assistant Chief, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestis co Washington, D. C. 

“DEAR Mr. Nic HOLS: Will you please et me 
know if the invest ation which your agé 
was recen tly waa zed to make regarding 
d past personnel affiliated with my 

samnsasehanel office has been completed? If 
it has been completed, will you please give me 
the date of completion. 

“Thanking you for your cooperation, I re- 
main, 


“ 


various 


Sincerely yours, 
“WALTER E. BRE 
“Member of C cee 


DEPARTMENT 

OF JUSTICE, 

AL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
“OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 

“Washington, D. C., September 13, 1950. 
“Hon. WALTER E. BREHM, 

“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D.C. 

“My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I wish to ac- 
knowledge your communication of Septem- 
ber 13 addressed to Mr. Nichols, wherein you 
inquire regarding the ctatus of the recent 
investigation which was conducted by the 
FBI. * * . 

“In response to your specific inquiry, the 
investigation requested of the FBI was com- 
pleted * * * under date of August 25, 
195 


“UNITED STATES 


“FEDER. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“J. Epcar Hoovrr.” 


Does Drew Pearson have more information 
than the FBI? 

I realize that they have powerful connec- 
tions in Washington and that anything could 
lappen just before the election. 

I know of nothing else which I can do at 
this time to prove that these charges are the 
most despicable and the > 
inspired that could possibly be conceived. 

I have turned this entire subject over to 
my attorneys for a possible libel suit. 

The lie bese els f 


ks quicker and travels fas 
from the starting gate, but truth will even- 
o ¢ 


most maliciously 
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catch up take the lead in the stret he de- the 1 ‘ 
the reward ed or d 
herefore, until the final chapter is writ- ta- br t ‘ ‘ 
I trust that you will continue to keep ice t ‘ t a 
With ite) < { \ 
Most cerely rn 1 





WALTER E. BrREHM, nated, or controlled by the foreign govern- espi e and sabot is ex 
Member of Cong r t trolli 


a 








el es pri \ i¢ f I I A R A 
such world Com: amend requir t 
dl , A Cor ; tt definea the De Justice 
Résumé of the Internal Security Act of as -. e be ined , 


1950 - ner a se ac m 1u ty rgant - s =) ™ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS acticn organization; and (B) is primarily op- ait eens ‘Ghese cntee- inte. Ge tie 



































Ww d Comr the ec tal Alic ' a rs 
a The term Communist or nization” ber Communi rga ions, ex t cere 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES means a Communit ion organization or a tain aliens in diplomat tu e ex . 
vommunist-front or Li able and deportable It t e note t t 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day van iia Te ne a the Attorney General of the United § 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 dec F wa testified that an analvsis of 4.984 of the 1 
: I Attorney General finds that militant men . f the Communist P 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 1al has not = i sh Shh ae Papen. 
unanimous consent to have printed in lired to d », he shall file cent of the total were ; 
the Appendix of the Recorp a résumé of ’ I n board, known were n : 

he Internal Security Act of 1950. eA — Board, The Attor General ; mee 

There being no objection, the matter , ae : 2 A 7 p ce u r super : 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, aa aie 2 ve been fous able, 9 
as follows: it tual is a a0 tam aieas siaa a 
A RESUME OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY ACT OF afforded the right to counsel, to offer evi- fe iv 61 the A c . 

1950 dence and to ¢ s-examine witne i e? n release the ‘ 
By Hon. Pat McCarran) he decision of the Board is subject to re- them under super 4 i dies 
(By On. PAT MCUARR view by the courts term f supervisi e e ib- 
FOREWORD The ¢c1 ns of the law mav be ‘ ; hth ; 

On September 23, 1950, the Cong f the € 1 ol through the no! l judicial I m . DE fF for s in the 
United States passed over the veto of the processes, includi ll of the customary crimi immoral nd ewe 4 
President, the Internal Security Act of 1950, rights, such ; the right t trial by jury. wh ire found to be dep ! to willf 
to protect the United States against Com- The law specifi y es that it shall not fail to depart from the United 
munists and other subversives. In view of be construed t ithorize, require, or estab- to nor 1 court tria 
the barrage of propaganda which has been lish military or civilian « orship or in any The statist o tha I ie 1 Nat- 
directed at this law—by the persons and or- Way to limit or infr e upon freedom of the ul Se e . 
ranizations coming within its purview— pr or of spe ed by the ¢ - € t ( ‘ 
here is herein set forth an objective analy- stl of the T State nd no regula- f e ¢ t ‘ . 

of the principal pr of this law so tion shall be promulgated hereunder having t 1 technicalitie 
hat the reader may for himself that effect t t be effected \ hy 
whether or not it const thou con- rited acte these é re n 
trol or in any way contravenes the basic s I e « der t ( 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. It is 5 ane wane a they we free to 1 
to be noted that the American Bar Associa- : , we ol or wi it super ! 
tion, which numbers among its members the a . = ca Natura . 


ablest constitutional lawyers in the Nation, 








\dopted a resolution endorsing this law. p, the diwention and com~ be : Came os ; 
The law is entitled the “Internal Security to be under the domination members of Commur -f} 
Act of 1950” and consists of two parts, title nti , any foreign government, for- who esetablish that they v n 
I and title II, respectively. Title I is known eign organizati or foreign individual; pro- dupes, (b) aliens who are ject to de . 
as the Subversive Activities Control Act of vided that thi all not ‘ly to the pr p sal tat (c) alien ( iv 
1950 and title II is known as the Emergency of a constituti mendment ; and < the Encli 
Detention Act of 1950 2. For an officer or employee of the United able to d oO, and i 
TITLE I—THE SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL States to transmit defense secrets to agents bear arms if required to « 
ACT OF 1950 of foreign governments, unless specifically they « ablish that they |! e | fide re- 
authorized to de s lig 1 ruples agairz 


> tratinn re iro omte 
DUPAGE FOQUTEMENTS 3. For agents of foreign governments to ob- Denaturalization pr di may be " 

Communist-action organizations and the tain defense secrets of the United States un- stituted a t per: ns who ioin ¢ mu- 
members thereof, and Communist-front or- less specifically author ‘ ! ; ini ; i 3; within 
ganizations and the officers thereof are re- 4. For members of Communist organiza- naturalization. except in tl f 
quired to be registered with the Attorney tions to conceal their membershit 
General, This provision is substantially the organizations when seek nelectiv 
same as the registration provision of the or employment under the United States or dupe 
present law under the Federal Regulation of in any defense facility, or to hold any non- 
Lobbying Act and under the Foreign Agents elective office or employment under the 
Registration Act. United States. It is made u 














Such organizations are required to file with 5. For officers or employees of the Uniteq mtent of interfering ‘ 
the Attorney General periodic financial States or of any defense facility to knowingly ©! Just OF WIth th fi 
statements and to identify their literature contribute funds or services to Communist ®®Y Judge, Juror, wil . 
and radio and television programs; and no organization | oa : i 
r f nstr e il r 


deduction for Federal income-tax purposes 6. For menrbers of Communist-action or- T) : ' on 4 
is allowed for contributions to such organi- ganizations to engage in employment in any an J day : I ‘ i B d ios I 
zations defense facility. picketing Oo! ral _ 


7 , TY >r ‘ i re ig 
The law does not outlaw the Communist 7. For me pig=ey of Cc MAMUNISS OFZANnisa- 
tions to use a United States passport. 





Party or prohibit membership in any organi- rom 300 t i i} 1d 
zation. The purpose of the registration pro- Espionage and sabotage provisions i 
vision is to force the Communist organiza- The espio1 » and sabotage laws are 1 hampered the admli - 


tions out into the open, strengthened by tightening the provisions of 















minary hearing, a review by a 





ird, known a the Detention 

nd may » the courts 

led full opporti y to be rep- 
unsel and have the right to 
compulsory process for Ob- 

itme ind to cross-examine ad- 
LeSS¢ The act specifically states 
ill not be construed to suspend or 
the suspension of the privilege 
habeas corpus. It further re- 

‘ no person detained under the 


be confined in company with per- 
fined pursuant to the crimi- 
nited States or of any State, 


juired to perform forced labor. 





ta 


°o 


Hon. Chan Gurney, of South Dak 
SNSION OF 
OF 


RON. R SELL B. LONG 


F LOUISIANA 
ENATE OF THE 


EXTI REMARKS 


IN THE §& 


UNITED STATES 
23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Rrecorp the follow- 
ing statement I made in regard to the 
retirement of the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Gurney]. 


y, September 


unanumnou 


the 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was orderet 1 to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


*, President, I do not want this session 


ngress to end without my adding 
my tribute to those of my colleagues who 
have expressed regret over the coming de- 
parture from our midst of the senior Senator 


from South Dakota, CHAN GURNEY. 
Others have spoken of his great ntribu- 
tion to our national defense, but I desire to 


point out the very real 
rendered in 


service which he 
the development of the 


has 
great 





















ni al resources of our country as a member 
of tl occ Committee and par- 
ticularly as chairman of the Civil Functions 
Subcommi ittee of that great committee dur- 


ing the Eightieth Congress. 

As you know, flood control and navigation 
are very vital to my State of Louisiana. Sen- 
tor GURNEY over a long period, and re- 
peatedly, has indicated in very substantial 
ways his great interest in our problem and 
has contributed greatly to their solution, 
He took the time and trouble on more than 
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< ( n to visit with us in Loulsiana 
and | first-hand our problems and con 

sistently expre d a sympathetic interest in 
the = has many friends in Louisiana 
V ) I kn¢ lare my regret in his leaving 


this body. 7. am sure that all of them join 


n i wishing him well in any future 
ende r 
a 
Far East Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


TseVaT Y VW Re A ar 
EON. CEORCE W ° MALO! NE 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 


of Friday, September 22), 1950 


MALONE Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD various 
communications from Alfred Kohlberg, 
of New York City, relative to the Far 
East situation. 

The first of these communications is 
dated September 19, 1950, and was ad- 
iressed to the chief editorial writer of 
various publications. 

The second communi 
gust 30, 1950, 


ATy 








cation, dated Au- 
is addressed to President 
Earry Trumen, suggesting a certain 
procedure in the Far East. It includes a 
bill of particulars, numbered 1 to 61, out- 
lining the conditions and events leading 
up to the present situation in the Far 
East, and a portion of Mr. Kohlberg’s 
testimony before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on June 10, 1948. 

The third communication is a letter 
addressed to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
dated July 13, 1950; and the fourth is a 
letter to the Honorable Herbert Brow- 
nell, Jr., of New York, dated June 28, 
1944, outlining the Far East situation. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ALFRED KOHLBERG, INC., 
New York, N. Y., September 19, 1950. 
To the Curer EpITORIAL WRITER: 

If General MacArthur was correct in his 
semisuppressed statement to the VFW, a 
Formosa was essential to our entire Pacifi 
defense, and that Korea was not even wo rthy 
of mention, strategically, then the enclosed 
appeal to Governor Dewey should have the 
careful attention of every Republican. 

If the administration is expending Ameri- 
can lives and money in strategically unim- 
portant Korea in order to make a deal for 
the Communist conquest of strategically 
vital Formosa, the Republican Party has a 
duty to warn the country before it is too 
late. The enclosed letter, written Governor 
Dewey last July, becomes of utmost urgency, 
as the UN Assembly meets this week. 

The Republic of China is still officially our 
ally in the unsettled war with Japan, and 
is likewise our ally in the UN police action 
in Korea, even though we refused her offer 
of three divisions. 

If we now abandon that ally, as we 
abandoned the Republic of Poland and the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia, we must be prepared 
to understand the hesitation on the part of 
European nations when we urge them to 
full alliance. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALFRED KOHLBERG. 
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NEw Yor«K, N. Y., August 30 
P Harry ! IMAN 
1 W e House, We ngto D.¢ 

My I R MR. PRESIDENT: Presiden 
£ ») not! d 1 criticism 
of y : I t e 7 + * } } 
competence require no shield 

Believing that you agr \ I 
Wi Ir ectfully s1 

.. e lay t ched | ol 
{ 1 i 1 ur 

. 2 ] r fel WwW Cc 2 Ss 


still-secret documents of impor 





your advisers and the « 
f 1 advice, in connection with e¢ 
i ne! d 
teplace the above advisers wit 

Ww n time has proven sou 1d 
tative on the dangers of world comn 

Mr. President, the security of the R 
lic is at issue. The hour Is late. Ib 
y to r ove business-as-usual 


ing-as-usual, bureaucracy-as-usual, ; 
politics-as-usual. I fully realize that 
Republican Party has failed sufficiently 
protest the sell-out of the free world 

by step as it occurred; they have gone al 
in eastern Eurone in the bipartisan appea 
ment of the Soviet Union, while prote 
about China. They must share the blam 
Final responsibility, however, is yours. 

It will never be too late to adopt a pol 
aimed at the overthrow of the tyranny 
rules from Moscow, so that a free w 
may again return to the ways of peace wit 
justice. Such a policy should be as publi 
proclaimed as is the Communist “pri 
for the conquest of the world. Ameri 
dao not lack courage nor thrive on s 
conspiracy, Tell us, I beg you, where 
have been, where we are, and where we ar‘ 
going. 

Are we going to the thirty-eighth parallel 
to the Manchurian border—to the aid of 
threatened nations whether they are willi: 
to fight or not—to pamper their own Red fift 
columnists or not—or will we go on to the 
final overthrow of the tyrannical Red slave 
state that rules from the Kremlin? 

Most respectfully yours, 
ALFRED KOHLBERG. 
Biil of particulars; statement 
1948.) 





(Enclosures: 
of June 10, 
BILI. OF PARTICULARS 

1. It was widely reported that the candi- 
date for Vice President on the Democratic 
ticket at the Chicago convention of 1944 was 
cleared with Sidney Hillman. You were se- 


lected. Since then it has been revealed that 
among Mr. Hillman’s advisers were John 
Abt, C. B. Baldwin, Lee Pressman, and 


Nathan Witt. If there was any understand- 
ing, no matter how inconsequential, it 
would be a matter of public interest. Re- 
cently, the Treasury spent 2 months inves- 
tigating my afiairs for 1946-47. I conside 
this right and proper. Parents of Americans 
who will die under your command have a 
right to ask whether there was an under- 
standing between you and Mr. Hillman, and 
whether that understanding was reduced to 
writing. Though Government witnesses 
have since then identified Messrs. Abt, Press- 
man, and Witt as Soviet espionage agents, 
they have not been arrested. Unexplained, it 
is disturbing. 

2. When you became President you were 
bound by President Roosevelt’s military 
agreements with our allies. Under our con- 
stitutional system, territorial, economic, and 
political agreements could not be binding 
until confirmed by the Senate. According to 
the memoirs of Secretary Stettinius, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made this perfectly clear to 
Prime Minister Churchill and Generalissimo 

talin at Yalta. Therefore, you started with 
a clean slate, and what has happened since 
1945 must be credited to you. 
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nations to build a pea ! L 
re closer to world peace now than at any 
me in the last 3 years.” 


king this statement you disre 











the exhaustive official studies of the Com- 
munist dictatorship made by your Govern- 
ment The first of these studies was made 
nd published by Robert Lansing, Secretary 


of State for Woodrow Wilson, whose heir you 
ire. In his letter of transmittal, dated Octo- 
ber 27, 1919, Secretary Lansi1 said: “The 
pur} the Bolsheviks is to 
existing principles of government and society 
the world over, including those countries in 
which democratic institutions are 


established They have built up a political 
x; } } 


nNurn 


ul se of subvert the 





achine, which by a < nt 1 of power 
in the hands of a few anc y the ruthl - 





ness of its methods uggé the Asiatic 
lespotism of the early Tsars.” 
The following year, under 
n’s last Secretary of State, Bai 
, another study was made and pub- 

hed. Based on it, Secretary Colby wrote 
a public letter to the It Ambassador 
Stating why we not recognize the 
Bolshevik regime a. Dated August 
10, 1920, he said: responsible le 
of that regime have frequently and < 
boasted that they : ll] 
ments and undertakings with foreign power 
le not I 
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T te group in the State Department 
f the men—Mr. Acheson's group, of 
il with Mr. Hiss as his principal as- 
. : * I got trimmed in that 
1 result, went to Brazil and that 
ii diplomatic career.’ Later, he re- 
. 3 + ¢ mn group as th pro- 
i i j 
Mr. Berle could have named numerous 
fh group who were forced out so 
the pro-Russian clique remained. 
jue then named by Mr. Berle now 
ru r State Department 
Acheson-Lilienthal Report: In 
Departme d a pub- 
on the internationalization of the 
Called the Acheson-Lilienthal Re- 
proposed the step-by-step release of 
nic data on the basis of an interna- 
reement, made unenforceable by no 
t on the veto in the UN Security 
( | Fortunately, the Baruch Commis- 
+ more realistic view of our peace- 
Soviet allies and provided for con- 
ir é ion, free of the veto. Russia 
re ed 

I rd for this proposed A-bomb gift to 

by the Acheson-Lilienthal committee 
rmanship of the Atomic Energy 

( i ion for I enthal, and Secretary of 
* Acheson. Just to make it perfect, 

I C. Jessup, ¥ while still a Colum- 
r in 1946, proposed we give the 

I Russia while throwing our own 

t in the ocean, was made Ambassa- 

dor t Large and chief adviser on how to 
l yr with the Russian nd now mem- 

r of the Security Council, cleared for 

ic 

rT) ori 1al Atomic Energy Commission 
col ted of four men in addition to Chair- 

I Three of the four, and the 
first counsel of the Commission, were known 
leftist liberals, hardly the qualifications 

r keeping out Soviet sympathizers and 
pie 

14. Sharing the A-bomb with Russia: As 
recently as last September, you again pro- 

i to share the A-bomb with Russia, 
ubject to certain promises. At that time 
tussia had a 100-percent record of broken 
romises to us, and to all the world. Do we 
till intend to trade the A-bomb for Russian 
promises? 

15. H-bomb delay: The newspapers have 
eported that atom spy Fuchs had infor- 
mation on the H-bomb in 1945. Also, that 
ur AEC is just now discussing a site for 
H-bomb development. The delay remains 


unexplained 
16. One of the unexplained puzzles was 


your prope 1 to send Justice Vinson to Mos- 
COV ist before the election of 1948. It is 
reported that you intended him to be a late 
er-day Harry Hopkins to again woo Stalin. 
This idea was abandoned, according to Are 
thur Erock, only because the election came 
paign was on. The question arises: What 
countries was Justice Vinson authorized to 
ell out for another scrap of paper signed 
y Joe Stalin? 

17. According to the Hoover Report we had 
t) full equipment of 89 divisions at the 
end of the war. At the time of the report 
we had left only the equipment of 18 divi- 


rhe larger part of this missing equip- 

yyed in Europe and the Pa- 
copper trade it is believed that 
the largest copper deposit in the world is at 
the bottom of Pacific where we 
dumped it. A very considerable part of the 
destroyed arms, planes, and ammunition is 
what we now have to build all over 
in, both to arm our Atlantic pact allies 


lagoons, 


exactly 








and for ourselves. Americans who must 
work and pay for this, and troops at the 
front inadequately armed, are entitled to 
know who ordered that destruction. 

18. Nir billion @ollars spent on equtip- 
m Havi destroyed $35,000,- 
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000,000 of United States war equipment in 
Europe, we have spent something like $50,- 
000,000,000 since 1946 on our Armed Forces, 
The results are not reassuring. Of this sum, 
only $9,000,000,000 was spent on new equip- 
ment. Whether we do or do not have any 
atom-bomb defense, or any warning network, 
either in being or planned, is another item 
that civilian defense officials have some right 
to know. Many believe that the Soviet spy 
network must have furnished this informa- 
tion to Moscow. If they know it, why 
shouldn't we? 

19. Foreign aid wasted without military 
protection: Since 1945, under your direction, 
a sum exceeding $36,000,000,000 has been 
spent on various forms of foreign aid. Of 
this entire amount, scarcely $1,000,000,000 
has been for military supplies or training for 
our supposed allies in case of war. You have 
again and again that economic 
vance of military protection, was 


been advised 


ald, in ada 


play the Communist game. The results 
in Korea, where $440,000,000 of economic 
aid, and in China, where $1,500,000,000 of 


economic aid prior to military security was 
wasted, points up the wisdom of the rejected 
military advice. 

A public statement, 
private advice, was made to the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate, March 4, 
1948, in connection with the proposed Mar- 
shall plan for Europe, by Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer. He 
said: “I have made the statement repeatedly 
A 


supplementing the 





} 


hat I do not believe that we should improve 
conditions politically, economically, or cul- 
turally in any area in the world without pro- 
tecting such areas militarily, as long as there 
are forces in the world that unquestionably 
have for a policy the destruction of every- 
thing and everyone in opposition to their 
aggression.” Rejection of this warning was 
cited as the cause of the Korean war by the 





ECA Director for Korea in the New York 
Times of July 15, 1950 (p. 3). 
20. Marshall plan fattens the calf for 


slaughter: The Marshall plan was first pro- 
posed by Under Secretary Dean Acheson in a 
speech at Cleveland, Miss., in May 1947. The 
following month it was prc posed by General 
Marshall at Harvard University. It was in- 
tonded to include the U.S. S. R. and eastern 
Europe, as well as western Europe; the Soviet 
zone finally being left out only because Molo- 
tov refused to agree. 

What could have better pleased the Krem- 
lin than a $22,000,000,000 expenditure (the 
original amount) in Europe, to be divided 
between east and west, with not a single 
dollar of arms or ammunition? It would 
help fatten up Europe for the take-over, 
drive the United States toward bankruptcy 
and inflation, and force us to pare our own 
arms budget (as it did). Why Molotov re- 
jected this handout is still a puzzle. 

I suggest that you were mistaken last May 
when the State Department wrote me that 
you did not need anyone who was well in- 
formed on the Soviets. 

21. American acquiescence in Red enslave- 
ment of Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia remains unexplained: It is believed 
that still unrevealed secret agreements of 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam hold these 
mysteries. Continued secrecy cannot be ex- 
plained on grounds of American security. It 
seems high time to get everything out in the 
open, reveal the errors, or worse, of the past 
and let the American people see where they’ve 
been and what they are headed for. 

22. Somebody turned over to Russia the 
hundreds of Danube barges we held, just 
before the Danubian Conference met. This 
was our only trading point. Without it, at 
the conference, we were treated contemptu- 
ously, as could be expected. 

23. Tito kills American fliers, War Minister 
Mikhailovich, and jails Archbighop Stepinac. 
We reward him. Until the recent erection, 
by public subscription, of a monument in 





Arlington Cemetery to the five America 
fliers shot down over Yugoslavia, their gra 

were covered with a slab reading: “Killed 

airplane crash,” which was untrue. Reque 

by the public committee to inscribe on t 

monument: “Shot down over Yugoslay 

were refused. For such activities Tito w 
given the gold store of the Kingdom of Yug 
Slavia, vast UNRRA supplies, a steel m 

and $100,000,000 loan. After which he vot 

against us on Korea in the Security Coun 
of the UN. No wonder Prime Minister Neh 
said we treat our enemies better than < 

friends. 

24. Another Korea has been prepared 
western Germany. While the Soviets, 
trary to agreements, are building an army 
eastern Germany, we keep western Germa 
disarmed. When the east Germans att 
the situation will be even worse than Kors 
for there will be no armed Germans to fi 
beside our two divisions in Germany and ¢ 
east Germans should reach the Rhine in day 
or weeks unless the French and British cony 
in force, as they have failed to do in Korea 

25. The defense effort in western Europe 
looks like a phony. As long as Italy, Ger- 
many, and Spain are excluded, wester 
Europe is strategically incomplete. Frenc} 
and British armaments are woefully weak 
Although the Soviets and their satellites hav: 
completely violated the disarmament stipu- 
lations of the peace treaties with Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria, we hold Italy to the 
six divisions, plus 200 light planes, of the 
peace treaty; we hold Germany to limited 
production, even after the vast dismantling 
which continued until 1948 in our zone and 
still goes on in the British; we are now pre- 
paring for more billions to France, Britain, 
Belgium, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries without any agreement for them 
to pull in their belts on welfare handouts, or 
even to remove the Communist sympathizers 
from high posts in their governments. 

26. State Department pro-Sovietism caused 
the Rerlin airlift. At Potsdam, in July 1945, 
it was agreed that our forces in Berlin would 
have a ground and air corridor from west 
Germany to Berlin. The State Department 
opposed getting this in writing from the 
Russians. The Air Force insisted and got 
the air corridor written in the agreement 
The Army submitted. If the Air Force had 
been as weak as the Army, the Berlin airlift 
could not have come into existence. If the 
Army had insisted on its view, the airlift 
would never have been necessary. The State 
Department, somehow or other, is always 
found to be the Soviet’s advocate. 


27. Late in 1948 the UN met in Paris to 
attempt to settle the Berlin airlift and 
blockade. Ambassador Jessup asked the 


Chinese delegation, which had intended to 
vote with the United States, not to do so. 
This top mystery leaves unanswered the 
question of whom Ambassador Jessup really 
represented, as General Marshall was Secre- 
tary of State at the time. 

At about the same time, in a memo to the 
State Department, Republican John Foster 
Dulles advised that Berlin be abandoned. 
Ambassador Jessup concurred. So seriously 
did the State Department regard this advice 
that General Clay deemed it advisable to fly 
to Washington to explain that the abandon- 
ment of Berlin in the face of Russian threats 
would be tantamount to the abandonment 
of western Europe. 

Again in Paris, in 1949, at the meeting ar- 
ranged by Jessup and Malik, which finally 
ended the airlift, Jessup fought for accept- 
ance of the Russian terms. Once more Clay 
had to fight to stop it. 

And now Clay is out and Dulles and Jessup 
are in. 

28. The postwar Clay-Sokolovsky agree- 
ment providing for the return of Russian 
Army deserters from our zone of Germany 
was morally wr and against American in- 
terest. It stopped an incipient anti-Com- 
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At the Nuremberg war- é > 

( were accused [ the nr cre I 
Polish officers in Katyn Fore A 1e 

1 of the Russians no evide e was in- 

t d, yet at the end of the i tl - 
were not acquitted of this particular 

rge. Meantime our G-—2 collected the evi- 

e of this Katyn massacre. It is still kept 

et A committee headed by former Am- 

r Arthur Bliss Lane collected evidence 

i presented it in outline at a press ¢ fer- 

f i ew York. The Voice of America re- 





f i to carry the item in its news broadcast 

1e ground that it might arouse hatred 
ians in Poland. This is the cone 
i 1950 of the appe l f us 
in Poland, which began at Tehran in 
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s were to be held None was Mr, 
A ’s act ems to fall in the definie 
t a war crime, as defined at Nuremberg. 


n Acheson welcomes the Red Dean 
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r 14, 1945, on the platform at 
Square Garden with the Red Dean 
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has never been any shortage of Koreans ¢ 
Chinese to fight on our side. 

Mr. President, why have we preferred to 
use armed Americans unfamiliar with the 
country and unaccustomed to liv 
native conditions, inste 
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the anti-Commun 


d of giving arms to 
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In 1943, Assistant Secretary of State Dean 
w! had been brought into the De- 

1941, as with Congress, 

t k a profound interest in China, 

‘ ! he has never bet Beginning that 
red frequently on 
to China, 
of the per- 
which is itself 
2 of the Secretary or Act- 


seldom sees it. 



















































































liaison 


Is anne 
c role of messace 
y the identity 


the message 


wh however, 
I ( na activitte wa 


General M 


the prepara- 
ill’s instructions, and 
idor Hurley instructing 
iry Wallace’s report on 
thenceforth. 
r inning of Mr. Acheson’s interest 
Ch coincided with the Soviet break 
in April 1943; 
re letter to Joseph Barnes, 
1943; and the Jessup-IPR blast at 
k and praise of the Chinese 
pure democrats and agrarian 
1943 When the Soviet 
China changed from pro-Chiang to 
Acheson suddenly became in- 


ursh 





¢ I icy guide, 


Government 


ntinuing interest in 
the embargo on arms 
the issuance of the 
‘hina, which served the 
double purpose of denouncing Chiang 
h strangely it made no single charge 

of bad faith against him) and revealing our 
d faith to every chancellory in the world. 
Mr Acheson’s championing of the Hiss 
thers, of Harold Glasser, another of the 
twork, of Lattimore and Jessup and 
and Hanson and Service and others 


may be a tribute to his compa re- 


expre ea in 


<j at 
ionate 


ird for sinners fallen into evil ways, but it 
c redits him as the guardian of our security. 
42. Lauchlin Currie countermands the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: After VE-day, the Chi- 
ese applied for surrendered German arms 
iammunition. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
i, sent orders to General Eisenhower 
i 20,000 rifles actually left a German port 
r China, via India. The Joint Chiefs or- 
cer wes then countermanded by Presidential 
der signed by Lauchlin Currie, Adminis- 
r eA ant (since named by both Whit- 
tak imbers and Elizabeth Bentley). 
balance of the vast stores of German 
1an t w then destroyed; by whose 
orders is unknown, 
43. Cl ; reserve ammunition destroyed: 
At the time of VJ-day, 39 Chinese divisions 
id been partially, or wholly, equipped with 
er n arn Ammunition in China was 
mited, but vast stores, all provided under 
nd-lease, lay in India awaiting shipment 
by r over the Hump, or by truck over the 
Stilwell Road. By somebody's order, all this 


re was destroyed and none recredited 


e lend-lease account. The amount 
( royed is uncertain, except that smaller 
caliber ammunition was blown up in dumps 
in India and larger caliber (amounting to 


),000 tons) was taken to sea and dumped 
{ ie Bay of Be ul. In the Indian opera- 
t it is reported, 25 Americans and 125 
their lives in accidents. 
this ammunition, China's best 
were never able to undertake 
field operations against the Com- 
, but had to husband remaining ame 
on for defense of fixed points. This 
ade certain by an American and Brit- 
ro applied against ammunition ex- 
rt licenses to China, from December 1945 


Indians lost 
For lack of 

39 divisions 

continuou 


munist 


1 il about October 1948. 

44. Chinese Reds kill Americans with im- 
punity: Between the Japanese surrender, 
and VJ-day, small American intelligence 
forces behind Japanese lines in China were 
ambushed by Chinese Communists. This 
continued at intervals after VJ-day, under 
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varying circumstances, until our forces withe 
drew. No apologies or reparations were ever 
obtained, and urgent requests from United 
States commanders in China and from fleet 
commanders (under whose orders the Ma- 
rines were acting) failed to bring authority 
to take punitive action. Even when the Chi- 
nese Reds took to beating and jailing our 
diplomats, in 1949-50, the State Department 
continued to favor them. 

45. State Department circumvented your 
orders for surplus arms to China: In March 
1948 after congressional clamor, surplus 
arms and ammunition lying in the Pacific 
islands were ordered made available to China, 
then desperately short of ammunition for 
American arms previously supplied. Prior 
to the issuance of this public order, I am 
informed, a secret order went to Tokyo to 
c surplus only unserviceable mate- 
rial. When the Chinese arrived, they man- 
aged to get a little serviceable ammunition 
because the officers in charge, having a bet- 
ter sense of reality than the State Depart- 
ment’s FLC, let their consciences be their 
guide in deciding what was unserviceable, 
Today, with your guaranty to Formosa in 
effect, there is a shortage of ammunition 
there. If not promptly remedied, it may 
cause the fall of Formosa, requiring Ameri- 
can landings not necessary if we give the 
Chinese the wherewithal to fight. 

46. The American Navy ordered to run 
away: Four times the American Navy has 
been ordered to withdraw from legally en- 
tered ports, when faced with Chinese Com- 
munist threats. Three such withdrawals 
occurred in late 1945 (at Dairen, Chefoo, and 
Hulutao), the fourth at Shanghai in 1949. 
Why we ran away from the Communists in 
China when they were weak and then went 
in to fight them in Korea, when they were 
strong, is explained by your turn from ap- 
peasement to strength, which we all approve. 
Too bad you didn’t act on Churchill’s advice 
in Fulton, Mo., in 1946, while the arms de- 
struction program was still underway and 
could have been halted, and before Russia 
had the A-bomb. 

47. Henry Wallace wrote our China policy: 
Ever since the Henry Wallace reports on 
China, cabled from Kunming and New Delhi 
in June 1944 and delivered to President 
Roosevelt in July 1944, the theme song of 
American policy in China has been the tune 
of “Chiang must go.” Even the recall of Gen- 
eral Stilwell was recommended by Mr. Wale 
lace. In 1948, spending 2 days in China, 
Paul Hoffman wrote and signed a letter to 
Chiang Kai-shek advising him to resign. 
He did not mail it, but news of it became 
common gossip, and Mr. Hoffman told a 
friend, after his return, he regretted not 
mailing it. Yet, in all these years, your ad- 
ministration has never dared name a pos- 
sible successor to Chiang Kai-shek. They 
knew there was only one possibility, and 
that his name was Mao Tse-tung, but they 
never had the courage to say it openly. Why 
not make the Wallace reports public? In his 
book, Soviet Asia Mission (1946), Mr. Wal- 
lace said: “As we began to talk about details, 
it became apparent that President Roosevelt 
had much more than China in mind. He 
urged me to take Owen Lattimore with me, 
who, he said, was one of the world’s great 
experts on the problems involving Chinese- 
Russian relationships.” 


48. High policy China papers still secret: 
Last fall, Secretary Acheson wrote two let- 
ters, one to the then President Li Tsung-jen 
of China, and one to Chiang Kai-shek. They 
are still secret. May we not know why? Also 
all cables from President Roosevelt to Chiang 
Kai-shek and vice versa; and the 12 coded 
messages called for by Ambassador Hurley 
when before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate in November 1945. The 
Chinese, of course, have these messages; in 
the Amerasia case, John 8. Service revealed 


Say as 








he had turned some over to Philip Jaffe. M 
President, are not the American people « 
titled to this information? 

49. Arms for the Chinese Communist 
Proposals were made in 1944 by General s 
well, Vice President Wallace, and the ;§ 
Department to arm the Chinese Commi 
with American arms. Actual implem 
ion of these proposals in 1945 and the p: 
posal to Congress by Under Secretary A ; 
son in March 1946 to arm both Communist 
and Nationalists, suggest @ complete re; 
on this whole subject. 

50. John S. Service’s testimony before Sen- 
ator Typincs hinted at a conspiracy. 

But the facts did not come out. In A 
1945 the State Department proposed that 1! 
planned American landings on the Chi: 
coast te shifted from the sandy beache 
Nationalist-defended Hangchow Bay, far t 
the north in the Communist area; and t! 
309,000 Communists be armed and trained | 
us, The Navy rejected the plan for tactical 
reasons. 

In July General Stilwell, then in com- 
mand on Okinawa, renewed this plea. Ag: 
it was scotched. The Japanese surrender in 
August ended that plot. Had it succeeded 
the conquest of China by the Reds would 
have been advanced by 2 or 3 years. The 
Tydings committee covered this up. 

51. Suppression of the Wedemeyer report 
from August 1947 to August 1949: Had the 
Wedemeyer report been implemented, com- 
munism would have lost in China, and there 
would have been no war in Korea. The con- 
tinued suppression of the Korean section of 
the Wedemeyer report may hide another 
skeleton in the closet. Did Wedemeyer 
warn you? 

52. Why do we fight alone in Korea? 

At the very beginning of the Korean fight- 
ing the Chinese Nationalists offered three of 
their eight American-equipped divisions for 
immediate service in Korea and the ships to 
transport them. The State Department re- 
fused this offer. To date, no other member 
of the UN has delivered a single unit of 
ground troops to Korea, though some may be 
enroute. Our boys die there alone. Parents 
ask why Chinese allies were rejected and also 
why volunteers at American embassies in 
every country of western Europe are turned 
away with a printed notice reading: “The 
United States Government does not accept 
the enlistment of foreigners outside the 
United States.” Both may be sound policy, 
but parents would appreciate an explanation. 

Should the balance of the South Korean 
forces collapse, the refusal of Chinese divi- 
sions will leave us fighting a race war in 
Korea, as now charged in Communist propa- 
ganda. White against yellow is a picture 
that would turn most of the 1,000,000,000 
people of East Asia against us. 

53. Everywhere, Mr. President, we have 
ought to make our enemies into friends by 
treating our friends as enemies. The free 
governments of Poland and Yugoslavia in 
exile and the people of those two countries 
were our friends. We treated them as our 
enemies and turned them over to commu- 
nism. The people and Government of the 
Republic of China were our friends. As 
General Marshall said, “By a stroke of the 
pen [the embargo] I disarmed them” and 
step by step turned that vast “depot” of 
manpower over to communism. President 
Quirino, of the Philippines, proposed an 
anti-Communist Asiatic alliance in July 
1949, came to Washington, was told to “lay 
off,”” and dropped the idea. Only 4 months 
ago leaders of your administration proposed 
a $10,000,000,000-a-year bribe to the Soviets 
for another piece of paper calling for 60 
years of peace on promises of disarmament 
by Russia and real disarmament by us. 

Last year a Republican political leader told 
me that communism was not a political issue. 
“It’s like VD,” he said; “everybody's against 
it, but nobody wants to talk about it.” Ree 
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campaigns in the Pacific islands; and pre- 

pared for th l 

Japanese coast f they left all that armor 

behind, as reported by General Colli who 

induced you to permit its destr n? 
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OF I Il ‘ ) DEMOCRACY 
fa is an ideology plus a force, 
i promises so¢ m, economic 
miraculous medicine, free edu- 
more exploitation, racial equality, 
ery variety of pie in the sky. These 


are for export only 3ehind the iron 


in it deliv poverty, the police state, 
and i ery 
force is the Communist International, 
includes the ever-expanding Union of 
et Socialist Republics, and musters 
00,000 subjects and slaves, and millions 
pies and agents all over the world. 
ll destroy us or we will destroy it. 
can be destroyed by force, but an 
r cannot be destroyed by force alone. 
ist be destroyed by a better ideology. 


have that 
political f 
col 1ic freedom 

it every one of the steps which 


better ideology. It 
reli 


is free- 


eedom, ious freedom, 














4 to suggest is inevitable; that 
e\ e of them will in any case be taken 
the d after war comes; but that, if taken 
I r in the very near future, war may be 
avoided 
Step 1: Congress must declare that world 
Cc unism has proclaimed the United 
Stat enemy, and itself our enemy. This 
d n that Communist hierarchy has 
of ly mad 1nun ‘ of times, most par- 
tic in section 1, paragraph 1, of the 
ri ] n of the Communist Interna- 
tional which proclaim its objectives to be 
to fieht for the establishment of a World 
T 1 of Socialist Soviet Republics, that 
is f the conquest of the entire world. In 
a with this declaration, adhering 
t ing aid and comfort to world com- 
mu m would fall under the constitutional 
a tr n. 
» 2: Unrestricted trade relations shall 
I i only with nations entering the 
a e outlined in step 3. Trade rel 
4 munist-controlled nations C 
a hall be prohibited. Trade relations 
with I 1s and areas shall be con- 
tr 1 so that no materials which may di- 
r indi ly promote the war po- 
t the C munist areas may there- 
by i h é 
£ ) A I case of 
att I ! 1 ¢ be prom- 
ised ‘ r n taki the above action 
. ‘ 1 that each such nation agrees 
t x l 1 under the same circum- 
to each the others so qualifying 
No < n the form of government of 
I ent y such an alliance, whether 
fr en te r democratic, monarchial, dic- 
te a istic, or otherwise shall be 
given consideration. When thinking of mili- 
tary alliance we should remember that 
Russia signed a treaty of military alliance 
during the war with Great Britain to run 20 
ye 
Ss e the war she has signed treaties of 
m y alliance with the following former 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
sli , and France; also with the following 
€ y nati Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun- 
f y, and Finland, all, not long since, de- 
£ ed as Fascist beast The alliance I 
€ n would be independent of the UN 
whi permit to continue in the 


r day in the dim and distant 
i nized 


iL Cc ua be re 





economic, charitable, 
shall be per- 
the alliance 


Step 4: American 
i reconstruction aid 
mitted only to nations enterin 
provided for in step 3. 

Step 5: Direct military and other aid shall 
supplied to dissident elements within the 
Communist the 


, 
g 


world, exactly in manner 


that Russia now supplies such aid to Com- 
munist and other dissidents in the free world, 
a for example, in China, Korea, Greece, 
Trieste, Austria, Germany, Italy, Iran, Fine 


land, the Philippines, and elsewhere. 

Step 6: Diplomatic relations shall be im- 
mediately broken with all nations and areas 
within the Communist world. Such diplo- 
matic relations in the past were presumed 
to smooth the course of international rela- 
tions, but as now practiced by the Commu- 








nist nations only serve to aggravate such 
relations. Only last April I returned from 
Japan where the Soviet Union has several 


hundred employees in its Tokyo Embassy. 
A few dozen are engaged in diplomatic work. 
The balance are busy at espionage, propa- 
ganda, agitation, and intrigue. 

All these steps can be taken at once. No 
one of them is warlike, nor does any of them, 
except the rupture of diplomatic relations, 
go beyond the steps already taken by the 
Soviet communism in its cold war on us. 
Those who think we are now at peace with 


Russia must consider all these steps to 
peace; they exactly duplicate Russia’s peace- 





ful approaches to us. Those who think we 
are engaged in a cold war with Russia will 
applaud retaliation confined to the cold 
level. 





Gov. THomas E. Dewey, 
Executive Mansion, Albany, N. Y. 

My Dear GoverRNor: I appeal to you as the 
titular head of the only loyal opposition 
party in the United States of America. 
; ago last month I wrote to my old 
hen campaign man Her- 
I secured his permission to 
but not his answer, public, 
lose a copy. It is my intention, 
y ake this letter public. 

Since 1944 the sell-out of China and 
Poland, predicted in my letter, has become 
The Atle Charter and the four 
freedoms are long since forgotten. 

We had two traditional foreign policies. 
The open-door policy, dating from 1899, was 
secretly abandoned at Yalta. The Monroe 
Doctrine, which President Monroe refused to 
make a consultative pact in 1823, was turned 
into just that at Chapultepec in 1945. 

When I wrote Herb Brownell in 1944 the 
United Nations, formed January 1, 1942, was 
a hard and fast military alliance. The 
nations in it—our military allies—were the 
recognized governments for 1,890,000,000 
human beings. Of these 190,000,000 were 
accounted for by the Soviets, whose govern- 
ment had been officially described by Wood- 
row Wilson’s Secretary of State in 1919 as 
one that “sugge the Asiatic despotism of 
the early Tsars.” The others, accounting for 
1,700,000,000 people, were governments that 
ruied by consent of their people, attested in 
their several ways. 

Today our allies and partial allies (western 
Europe, this hemisphere, South Korea, the 
Philippines, and the Anzacs) account for 
580,000,000 people. Meantime the Soviets 
have increased to 830,000,000. Should war 
come, on a population basis, the odds against 
us are 8 to 5, whereas in 1944 they were 
8 to 1 in our favor. 

I trust you will pardon me as an older 
Republican for saying that under your 
leadership the Republican Party has been 
remiss in its duty to the country. It has 
failed to explain and denounce the combi- 
nation of treason and incompetence that 
has brought us to the verge of disaster, now 
becoming s0 apparent in the hills and rice 





ager 











ntic 


’ 


paddies of Korea. Your speech of November 
23, 1947, on China and Korea was a classic 
and predicted exactly the very disaster that 








has now befallen us in both countries. } 
neither you nor the party carried thr 

Korea is only a peninsula jutting out 
Manchuria, sold out to the Comm 
slaveocracy by Messrs. Harriman, Hiss, H 
kins, and Roosevelt at Yalta. Man 
only the three northeastern provin 
China, pledged to be restored to th 
public of China (not just China) at < 
The step-by-step seil-out of China, 
exposed in its naked infamy in the « 
ments that make up the appendix 
State Department white paper, must bx 
to every chancellery in the world who 
rts study it, even if we did n 
white r suppressed Generel Wed 
er’s report on Korea. Was this suppr 
treason, now being paid for in Am 
lives? 

However, I would not write you only 
refer to past, though undenounced, tr 

I write because of what I now see ah 
just as I saw the Polish-Chinese double-c: 
in 1944. What I see is another Tehran, o; 
Yalta or Potsdam (yes; or Munich), thi 
time in the UN. A deal for Russia to or< 
the North Koreans back to the thirty-ei 
parallel in return for a Communist Chi 
on the Security Council; the cutting off 
the armies on Formosa from further am 
nition; a few Americans stationed in a ruined 
South Korea to await the next attack; t 
UN completely hamstrung by a double vet 
and the whole Asian world told once and for 
all that the United States is a faithless ally 
and its promises made only to be broken 

Iam not imagining this. The pro-Russi 
clique in the State Department (minus only 
Alger Hiss, on whom they “have not turn 
their backs’’) as described by New Dex 
Adolph Berle, still controls our destiny. This 
coming infamy has been spelled out by their 
favorite grapevines, the Washington Post, 
Walter Lippmann, the United Siates News, 
and Robert S. Allen. They expect this pea 
to bring Truman as great an ovation 
Munich brought Chamberlain and Daladier 
They seem to agree with Hopkins that we are 
“too damned dumb” to understand. 

Furthermore, they have contrived, by re- 
fusing to accept Chinese divisions, to present 
a picture of white imperialism fighting alone 
in South Korea, Indochina, and Malaya 
against native Communist nationalism. 

your two predecessors as titular 

3 of Our p fould concur in the above 

ibly, for the charge of 

appeasement to come. Now that you have 

removed yourself from the political r: 

could you not join with them in a non 

political warning to our party and to the 
country? 

President Hoover spoke out above party 
at the convention in 1948. In spite of the 
ovation accorded him the party and the 
country continued asleep. Both are now 
awakening. For the sake of God, of America, 
and what is left of the free world, I implore 
you to speak out now. 

Very sincerely, 
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I think 
. 






analysis except, p 








ALFReD KOHLBERG. 
(Copies to President Herbert Hoover, Gov. 
Alf Landon.) 





SprRING LAKE, N. J., June 28, 1944, 
Hon. HERsERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear HERB: It is my observation that there 
are very few citizens whose yotes can be 
changed by arguments based on domestic 
issues. All who will listen to common sense 
and reason are already anti-New Deal. The 
rest have closed their minds and ears and 
cannot be reached. 

However, the vast majority are completely 
at sea on foreign policy and are completely 
open to explanation and reason, as they have 
only the vaguest idea of what it is all about, 
how this war happened, how we stumbled 
into it and how to avoid stumbling into a 
bigger world war III in another generati 
Pr Sly elmost before World War II is c 


jletely over. 
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1d powerful th we would always have 
be armed to the teeth in fear of attack 


it. 

One hundred and twenty years ago Presi- 
dent Monroe acted to prevent such a st 
from develo; as our neighbor in t 
hemisphere. Toda uch a state anywhe 
in the world would be nearer to Washington 
than Mexico was in Monroe’s time (in point 


ite 








time). A Europe under one power, or an 
Asia under one power, or both under one 
wer, would be a threat so great that we 


ild never return to the normal ways of 


peace, 

An extension of the Monroe Doctrine to 
the world is called for. The world is rela- 
tively smaller today than the Americas were 
in Monroe’s time, and we are bigger, rela- 
tively. Furthermore, it is in the Republican 
tradition—the tradition that warned Spain 
in Monroe's time and penalized her for crimi- 
nality in McKinley’s; that proclaimed the 

McKinley's 











open door policy in China in 
time and aided in ending Russian aggression 
in Roosevelt's; that pledged the territorial 


integrity and independence of China in 1922; 
and refused to countenance Japanese in Man- 
churia under KH Furthermore, it would 
larify and give substance to the foreign 
licy plank of the platform adopted in 
Chicago yesterday. 
I have drawn it up rough! 
“Proclamation.” Thi 


’ wor 


y in the enclosed 
could be greatly im- 
proved in many ways, particularly as I do not 
have the Monroe Doctrine here with me on 
my vacation This, however, represents 
many years of thinking, study, and travel; 








and after discussions with a former State 
Department official and Republican Minister 
to Hungary 3 years ago was drawn up in a 
different form at that time. (Copy en- 
closed.) 


In the present form it has been seen by no 
one but my secretary. If it proves to have 
any points of interest, I would be glad to dis- 
cuss it wiih any of your advisers. I shall 
be back in New York shortly 

It is many years since Ward and you and I 
have been t her, but I have watched your 
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Mr. President, the time has com: 
the United States shoul ke al 
out effort to prepare for the danger of 
war. If we make an all-ou 
we are able 
can feel sure that the great effort and 
the expenditur J 
succeeded in giving us peace for many 
come. If we make th 


to k »n the peace. then 


years to 





mous effort and we are later f 

fight a war, then we can feel that 

the wise thing and L< Nation in po- 
sition that it would be able to survive 
with liberty and freedom. Neverthel 


s 
it is time we understand that the hour 
is late, the time to be ready is now, not a 
year from now. 

I regret, Mr. President, that this great 
Nation was not sufficiently alarmed or 
awakened by the Berlin blockade. Then 
was the time when we should have been 
completely on notice that Soviet Russia 
did not have peaceful intentions. Then 
was the time when we should have im- 
mediately undertaken to 2 that 
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Pound Conversion Tied to Reserves 


EY TENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 





UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 


er 22), 1950 


President, 






Mr. MALONE. Mr. 


us consent tc 


I ask 





t] ndix of the ‘ at 

f the New York Time September 
12, 1950, on the pound conversion being 
tied to the reserve: 


= 1 
} } 


There being no objection, the article 
red to be printed in the REcorp, 
PouND CONVER 


ION Tren TO RESERV! BritT- 


eH Say Sf 10,000,000 1n Gotp Is NEEDED 
FOR FREE EXCHANGE OF STERLING—ESTIMATE 
c 444 TRIPLED—WorRLD BANK MEETING IN 
Pa! Srrs Hint or NEw PRESSURE BY 


Unrrep States To Drop CONTROLS 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 
Paris, September 12.—The British are let- 
rd get around that Britain will need 
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{ 1 and dollar reserves of at least $6,000,- 
( be , 1e can consider making 
I ] full convertible 
Th f re | been quiet 
le y British financial j 
me ‘ ( the staff of the 
M Fund nd to finan I vies 
f it whole world gathered 1 in Paris 
for ! 1 meetings f the fund 1 the 
I t 1 Bank for Reconstruction and 
De ent 
x nd rs is nearly three and a 
] bil more than Britain h now 
é e amount } € it had 
v Marshall plan st d nd four 
k v t in 1944 was regarded 
yr mum reserve for the rliz 
I big f ire t t no 
I ef ! é t here | he 
B I yi i that they will r ch 
it i I eseeable futur 
A PATE UNITED ATI PRE URE 
\ e. 4 is t point of f the fi- 
1 i ention on figsure? 
I € ion in U1 d ites 
( I tl Sri h are ant ite 
ing renewed rican pr ire to drop their 
( ling “a exchange and trade 
col the « of which is to keep coun- 
tr u dependent on sterling sub- 
§ illy blocked off from the dollar-using 
worl far as commercial competition is 
ci f d 
I \ > ar ing renewed pressure 
be ( the fact that their gold dollar 
I } I I 1 more than a billion 
a ! > ce luation and are still going 
ul Pe iin | indeed been banking more 
a than she has received from Marshall 
al 
A re es pa all of the old land- 
mark American experts say, the British 


know they will be asked increasingly why they 
cannot live up to their oft-repeated pledges, 


both contractual and unilateral, to make the 





pound again freely convertible currency in 
world trade. American experts anticipate 
pre ly the same thing. But nobody on the 


United States side nor among continental 
experts here believes the British have 

intention of making the pound convertible, 
no matter what pressures are brought to 
I 
t 





ir, because they now know by experience 
analysis the United St 
always gives in in such an argument, 


ates 


BRITISH TRIAL BALLOON 

The six billion figure is therefore in the 
nature of an advance patrol for the regiment 
of arguments the British will muster to prove 
why convertibility remains impossible under 








pl nt circumstances. Among these are 
tl ugh British dollar reserves are 
ri ese reserves are largely mortgaged 
to other countries in the sterling area. Most 


he British avow comes from 
increased sales and high prices of sterling 


land gets dollars but Aus- 
' and, and other ster- 
ling area countries get pounds which the 
British s 1er or later have to cash To 








cash them in the form of exports from Brit- 
ain will get harder as the British milit 4 
€ n The in must hold 
reserves against possible claims for dollars 
and, b same token, cannot permit this 
sterling to be freely converted into dollars 
until reserves reach an almost fabulous level. 


Preponderant expert opinion here is that 
] itish will never take the risk of estab- 
convertibility until the position of 
ound as world trading currency is seri- 
y threatened by its being inconvertible 
into dollars. Because of the large proportion 
of world trade conducted in pounds, of Clever 
management by the Bank of England and 
United States aid—particularly through 
United States contribution to European 
Payments Union—no such threat has yet 
appeared, 











I CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


American Medicine Must Remain Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


iON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT 
September 23 (legislat 
iday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
pendix of the REcorD a very fine s; 
made by Dr. W. C. Caudill, presid 
the Virginia Medical Society, at the 
nual meeting of this organization ji 
Roanoke, Va., on October 9. 

There being no objection, the sps 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrec 
as follows: 





Friends, with this s ion, we complet 





seasonal cycle. In the year that has } 
since our last meeting, world events !} 
moved with stunning rapidity. We are j 
beginning to realize the severity of the : 
rifices which the free peoples of the v 
will be « 1 upon to make during the } 
ahead 

At this moment, of course, it is difficult 
appraise the precise role which will be pl 
by the organized medical profession. (¢ 


i 
thing we are certain, however: If the medi 
profession of the United States is to ren 
effective service in peace or in war it n 
remain free. This is no time to bind 
hands of the American doctor with the man- 
acles of socialization. 
Whatever the extent 
the present crisis, 


or the duration ¢ 
we cannot afford to jeop- 
ardize the continued progress of Ameri 
medical science. It is now high noon 
the twentieth century. During the 50 yea 
just passed the medical profession has made 
astounding advances in all phases of tl 
lrealing arts. In the field of preventive 
medicine there has been an enormous dimu- 
nition in the diseases and deaths of early lif 
the acute infectious diseases, and maternal 
and infant mortality. The American com- 
munity no longer fears an epidemic of 
typhoid or diphtheria, or smallpox. 

In the field of medical research we hav: 
witnessed huge strides in the developmen 
of s} In the fight against bacteria the 
medical arsenal is being stocked with new 
and powerful antibiotics. One by one, th 
scourges of the human body are submittin 
to the unrelenting efforts of the medical 
s 


tist. 








-cifics. 





cien 

In the field of surgery, we have perfected 
techniques of almost incredible complexity 
The clinical experience afforded by two world 
wars enabled the medical profession to per- 
form near miracles in the healing of wound 
and the restoration of diseased and damaged 
tissue. 

The general practice of medicine is on 
higher level than ever before. The famil; 
doctor has at his disposal diagnostic ¢ 
peutic aids which increase his effective- 
ness manyfold. He has available modern 

i well-equipped hospital facilities, stafied 
rained technicians. Opportunities for 
-al education were never greater, as oul 
dited schools turn out increasing num- 
€ of graduates each year. In addition, 
there are expanding opportunities for doctors 
to undertake graduate work. 

All these things are part of the case his- 
tory of the past half century. I venture to 
suggest that in no other branch of human 
endeavor has there been comparable prog- 


and 
tna 


\ 
£ 
i 














ress. And I venture to suggest, also, that the 
reason for that progress may be found in the 





fact that during these past 50 years there 
has been a strong spirit of freedom and indi- 
vidual initiative in the medical profession. 
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s In medicine, as in other fields, js 
‘ured in a free soil 

shall we say of the next 50 years? 
e do not pretend to assay the future, 
cnow that we are far from t 





} e 





jical science 
future, of c« 
ly if we contin 
only if we ad! 
m wh 
We shall lose that future if we permit 
1dyv wine of socialism 


and destroy our initiative 








ruided our steps in the 





) dull our sensi- 














nd this as a sole! warning. The 
vs processes of so m are already 
2 yt only medical prolessi . 
ll of « free it n This year 
finds our United States standing vir- 
ne as the last bastion of constitu- 
freedom in a world bent on emb i 
forms of coliect t ciet Bu ur 
10r no lor firm. We, too, 
tin faster t nr f us realize 
d the yawnin vortex of the welfare 





labor leader, Samuel Gompers, 


i in an address given more than 30 








»: “I bid you have a care in all these 

to regulate the personal relat s 

e normal activities of the ci ip 

ir col y before it be t lat For a 

f rm wwe, under the preten of m- 

ry social insurance, let us not volun- 

surrender the fundamental principles 
iberty and freedom.” 

We must understand that the body politic, 


the human body, can be ruined by over- 
dication. In a class conducted by Sir 


liam Osler, the student asked how 
ich of a certain drug sh entoa 
ient. One student pr f vered, 





ur grains,” and none 
d. Sir William cont 
case symptoms, and a few minutes later 





\ tudent, who 
i to change his ans\ Sir 
I vely consulted his watch d said, 


n sorry, young 
ready been de: 


but your patient has 


minute 





We see much the same thing happening 
today in our Nation’s ec mic life. Fuzzy- 
nded politicians and addle-brained theo- 
ve the idea that bec 





use one grain 








1 
f socialization has proved helpful, four 
ins will bring us utopia. Bec it is 
sary for the Government to undertake a 

few essential services, they feel that the 


services and ultimately attend to all our 


Government should perform more and more 








The advocates < vernment by over- 
dosage are busy with th paganda. Ty! 
have introduced 1 1emes to set up 





a system of com; 
They insist that Ameri 
1s whose health standards are f 


Ww our own We hear the assertion 








t t medical care is too expensive for the 
rage American f ily 1e pr yn 
r vhis situation is to establish a vast bu- 


ter to administer a compul- 
ry health program at a cost estimated 
variously between ten and twenty billion 
lle a year 

The whole thing is a patent n ! 
Why does America need socialized medicit 


en she leads the w 





rid in medical researc! 
development? Why does 
America need socialized medicine when we 
have more doctors, dentists, nurses, and hos- 
pitals per capita than any other country? 
Why does America need socialized medicine 
when American citizens enjoy a long and 
continually lengthening life span? Why 
does America need socialized medicine when 
there are enrolled today in voluntary medi- 
cal insurance programs more than 70,000,000 





1d = scientific 














is the decoy It \ i be the me 
creating a gigant new rmy\ f burs 
replete wit 
tors, coordinator i < cto! It \ 1 





medicine wouid pe d é lai ¢ ntl e! 
life of tl 


11 a del l 





be the first to feel the | arm of Gover 
ment contr 
same positior i t i 5S é d 
Great Britain, whose I r Government 


instituted an all-i ive h 








health-insurance pI m I 
servers a e th Bri 1 do 


desperately ove rk 











vould have us de- 
stroy the soul of American medicine by f.l- 
lowing the British example. There are those 
who would have us adopt an expensive, cum- 





bersome, inefficient, and dictatorial scheme 
which would jeopardize the high me l 
stand s of the present and tl I 
which we may expect in the future. There 
are those who would play fast and loose with 
the fiscal structure of the United States | 

instituting a tax levy of from 3 to 10 percent 
on every pay check up to $4,800 a year, at a 
time when our national economy demands 
rigid control over expenditures in order to 
fulfill our military and d 
tions. There are 





plomatic obliga- 
those who would destroy 


the sacred pe! ip between doc- 
tor and pati and i tl ( t 
as an unws . - ing t 1 | 5 
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“Not only w 


War Goal of Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


IUSET 


I 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
& rday, September 23, 1950 
Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, un- 


nission to extend my remarks, I 
following very interesting 
and informative article written by James 
CG Colbert, of 


an interview he had 

\ Col. Peter C. Borre, who is in 

n to obtain valuable informa- 

t 1 of Communist intentions and ac- 
\ here and abroad: 


ATTORNEY 
IN 


PRESTIGE 


War GOAL Or Reps—Hvups 
I i Eurore Sees GLOBAL 
AYS UNITED 


CONFLICT 
STATES GAINS 
, James G, Colbert) 

III will be touched off by the 


idered opinion of a former 
! ed I ton attorney and Army airman now 
| cl internati law in Rome, who 

a position to have his finger on 

pulse 

ney Peter C. B 
eclared in 
that 


inat 1s the con 


nal 


rre, home on legal 
an exclusive interview 
there is unmistakable evi- 
iny, Austria, France, Italy, and 


that Soviet Russia is getting 


I Lor ll-out war 


ing that anyone outside 
only hazard a 

viets will plunge the world into 
Borre, veteran of two wars for the 
i Stat in answer to questions, ex- 
belief that the fateful move will 


thin a year and a half. 


the 


ir curt 1 can guess as to 





UNITED STATES GAINS PRESTIGE 
He declared that American prestige in 
rope risen markedly as a result of the 
inst Russian aggression in Korea, 
that the despair formerly existing 
the Atlantic has 
d by real hope for future, 
in Frankfurt on June 26, the day of 
Korean war, and the 
on the German people was 
electrifyin Borre related. 
as it applauded, but the Germans 
the yoke of Moscow were 
uld bring closer their day of 


her side of been 
the 
a 

k of the 
the new 


and 


ho fear 


il Vv 
DEPRESSED BY MARCH 

, who had 

fold, as saying: “For 

see the sun on the 


ed one German diplomat 
the Nazi 
ie we Can 


time, Borre pointed out, 
depressed by the Berlin 
th t move in the war 
and the consensus of opinion 
German people was that the 
had dismissed the event too 


he late 


dad states 


l ident Truman decided to fight in 
Korea, many solid German citizens, 
> leftist movement, had just about 

red of any real stand by the United 

and the United Nations against in- 
lents created by Stalin and were begin«- 
eel it might be the part of wisdom 
i cretion to deal with Russia rather 
1an risk liquidation, Borre reported. 





TENSE IN ITALY 
The feeling in Italy, though not as acute as 
in Germany, is still very tense because 
power of the Communist Party which 
| has much to say in Italian governmental 
’ Attorney Borre revealed, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


“The fear held by Italians stems more from 
factors within the borders of their own coun- 
try than from behind the iron curtain,” Borre 
explained. “It is partly due to the fact that 
the peace treaty allows Italy only 200,000 
soldiers, a hopelessly inadequate number to 
safeguard against internal incidents and at 
the same time offer any real border defense.” 

fe said that the Italian troops could not 
even handle all the Communists in Italy, to 
say nothing of any attack from without. 
Strong and widespread opinion exists in Italy 


today that the nation should be given au- 
thority to expand her armed forces in order 
to be in a better position to combat any Come 





munist aggression, the attorney revealed. 


STAND BROUGHT RELIEF 
Borre said that it probably is difficult for 
the people in this country to appreciate the 
tremendous impact our stand in Korea made 
upon the impressionable and jittery peoples 
of Europe. 
‘The Korean stand taken by President Tru- 


man was received with a feeling of extreme 
relief and is placed alongside his momentous 
declaration on March 12, 1947, when the 


so-called Truman doctrine was proclaimed,” 
he asserted 


“Of course, the prestige of the United 
States suffered somewhat from the early de- 
feats in Korea, but there also was a genu- 
ine expression of sympathy for the United 
State and there was no question where 
the vast majority of Italians stood. They 
were definitely on the side of the United 


States. 
“PAPERS ALLAYED FEARS 

“The newspapers of the middle and right 
did much to allay the fears of ultimate de- 
feat by pointing out repeatedly that America 
had been taken by surprise and was unpre- 
pared but that the same military might 
which annihilated the Nazi war machine 
would prove itself in the end. 

“Recent events, particularly the establish- 
ment of the beachhead at Inchon and the 
capture of Seoul, not only have dramatized 
the potent power of the American jugger- 
naut, but have convinced a nervous, uneasy 
western Europe that at long last the Russian 
bluff has been called. 

“All this has resulted in an upswing in 
United States prestige and a drop in Soviet 
esteem,” he added. 

Some of the keenest minds in Europe be- 
lieve, however, Borre disclosed, that, fol- 
lowing the oriental philosophy, the Russians 
will provoke further incidents in an effort 
to avoid loss of face with her European and 
far-eastern satellites. 





REDS LOSING IN ITALY 


As an example of the change that has re- 
sulted in the thinking of the Italian people, 
Attorney orre said he has had friends stop 
him on the streets of Rome and enthusiasti- 
cally congratulate the American Government 
on its wonderful feat. 

Communist influence in Italy has waned 
since the last election held April 18, 1948, 
Borre reported. He said that has been re- 
flected both in a drop in the actual number 
of Communists and a lessening of the bra- 
vado with which they operate. 

“No longer do they dare to try to intimi- 
date the masses,” he asserted. “The force 
of Communist power is felt today, however, 
in the labor movement dominated by Luigi 
DiVittorio, president of the Italian Confed- 
eration of Labor, who continually agitates 
and confuses the industrial picture by slow- 
down methods and work stoppages.” 

Borre interrupted his chain of thought 
with the observation that the Italian labor 
picture is not an easy one for Americans to 
understand. 


FLOOD OF WAR ORDERS 


“The Christian Democrats, who only 3 
years ago broke away from the confederation 
due to leftist domination, are making head- 





way by constantly recruiting new me 





3 
and increasing their numbers. DiVitt 3 
organization, however, dominates the n s 
ern industrial cities of Milan and Turi: 

by no means can be written off as just a 


nuisance factor.” 

He said that the Korean situation 
brought a flood of orders for Italian in 
for heavy machinery, automobiles, te: 
and war equipment but that Italy 
faced with a shortage of necessary ray 
terials and a steadily mounting market } 
which might cause temporary disruption 

“Generally speaking, I find the ave 
Italian workman, despite unceasing Commu- 
nist agitation, to be the most willing w 
in ali of Europe,” Attorney Borre remark 
“He works long hours, and he does n 
work of a heavy, laborious nature whi 
performed by machines in this country, 

“HOLY YEAR PILGRIMS HELPED 

“He is content with his lot if he mana 
to earn enough to provide food, clothing 
shelter for his family. The radio and 
usual household appliances which are t 
for granted in the home of the average Ame 
ican workingman are luxuries the Itali 
worker cannot afford, while the automobil 
a superluxury owned only by persons in t 
higher income brackets. 

Attorney Borre, who himself attracted i 








ternational attention when he represent 
Dr. Peter Lindstrom in his divorce 
against Ingrid Bergman, believes that the 


American pilgrims who flocked into Rome 
holy year visits have themselves been good- 
will ambassadors who in their own yw 
served to combat Soviet propaganda, 

Borre’s practice of international law h 
taken him into the capitals of Europe a1 
has placed him in a position to obser 
closely the developments, effects, and under- 
current of the cold war, :.nd his opinion tl 
war is likely by the spring of 1952 undoubt- 
edly will be given a great deal of weight in 
Washington. 





GREATEST COMEBACK 


Of 


all the countries in Europe, he s 
y has made since the end of the war the 
itest comeback from the standpoint « 
reconstruction of war damage. He said that 
roads and bridges have been rebuilt and t! 
in the port of Naples, for example, the scars 
of war have been erased, the vast debris of 
sunken ships and ruined piers removed, and 
water-front hotels rebuilt. 

American tourists who visited Rome this 
summer will be interested to know that Borre 
had some criticisms of Italian hotel oper- 
ators whom he characterized as greedy, in the 
exorbitant prices they charge. Pointing out 
that Italy needs the dollars spent by Ameri- 
there is real 











can tourists, he asserted that 
danger that the hotel keepers will kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs unless there 


is a crackdown on them by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, 





Barbed-Wire Fence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Post of October 7, 1950, 
entitled “Barbed-Wire Fence.” 
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There being no objec n, the « il Arabia. Any students or businessmen or The McCarran Act poses, we think, an im- 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, tourists 1 mates they adhere possible | a I was whe 
follows: to the regime in | r in their homeland, cans had igh pri in t i 
must be excluded. So far as they are con- enough in the dur 


Barpeo-Wire Fence cer i, tl v 5 mud en bon- institutions t elie 


The barb-studded wires of the fence erect- curtain country as the Soviet Union. make fr ds a fi 














ie 
i the United tes by > McCar- In addition, we think there will be serious behalf Now wW 1 
re now threatening to prick friend diplomatic diff under the act Its world as fri 
f t dangerous and the innocuous, restrictions do 1 apply t areer diplo- ‘ M have tr [ i ‘ 
aiscrimi I wuri ae 6 e n who nave ¢ 1 i Hit SLA 
e debate on the measure, its proponents accredited by a for n vernment rec - 
ied, ironically enough, to minim its nized de jure by United ites id who - — 
t, while its op} ents asserted that it are a lt the P lent or the Sccre- 
t sat numbers of aliens friendly tary of State nd the S < the im- 
i U , : f ‘ we! : : i ae ‘ - . , 
least not unfriendly, t the United mediate familie f sucl is.” But many Min: resota State Laws Concerning Vet- 
s. Now that it has to be enforced, the countries may v f pr i- erans and Their Denendents Renorted 
te Department finds itself i ( erate monly pi t l Ss i 7 ae . 
traits between the two interpretations. send over noncar r representatives for spe- by | Harold €. ragen 
I e of the act affords little help. cial pur h f the would b i- 
7 eed. it is language that challenges the 5 under tl rr f the act If they " — . . . : 
0 a ee pm . ae EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
tre il of lawyers ana qdenhes ne undaere- a iu h l 
nding of laymen Section 5 (c), for ex- counter by excluding comparable personnel Oo! 
ample, declares with characteristic lucidity from this country on ' TA EN 
) HON HAR OLD ;. a G 
7 Ss ‘ — ‘ United Nat 3 wit. LAIN 0 AULN " 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of the organizations are ncerned, the act permits ( MINN 
h proviso to section 3 of the Immigra- admission onl‘ a designated principal IN THE HOUSE OF REP! ENTATIVES 
ion Act of February 5, 1917, as amer 1 (39 resi t representati\ f t itarian 
Stat. 875; 8 U. S. C. 186), or any other law— governm U, ted 1! lent 1 I ; Wedn -sday, S 1 tember 20, 1950 
(1) the provisions of section 1 (1) and 1 (3) of the staff of such representative, and mem- 


afn 7 - , ; 
ll be applicable to any alien within the bers of his imusé@iate fa A total rian : A iN ‘v . : o 
rview of section 3 (1) of the Immigration government g@if@ht reasOnebly wish ¢t end of Minnesota has l n 


A t of 1924, as amended (43 Stat. 153: 8 to the United Matiams General Assembiy a rights. benefits. and privil t V r- 











U. S. C. 201),” except Ambassadors, public non lent represent Mr. V : ans, their dependents, and their organi- 
M ters, etc., ad naus eam for example—and the United Nations could zation 

Well, as accurately as we can figure it out, scarcely function here if such representatives sie ’ , 
the act will bar virtually all of the nationals were excluded by the United States. More- Many vetera! and t} r de nden 
and some of the official representatives of a over, to exclu t t appears to do, are not fully aware of the 1 ind 
number of totalitarian countries with which the families of all members of the staff of a benefits to which they are entitled. Un- 
the United States is now collaborating in totalitarian representative to the UN would der permission extend my remal I 
resistance to the spread of communism. It be to impose on them a senseless and alto- include a major pol n of tl fol] 
seems clear, as we pointed out when the gether unjustifiable hardship digest of such important Minn 1] : 
McCarran bill was originally introduced anc How the State Department will adjust its as compiled by the Con ‘ \ * 
as the President asserted in his veto message, regulations under the law to the demands of i elaceiraa mire eee 
that the definition of “totalitarianism” laid its nsors on t > hand i t de- ans ABALS O! United S Hou ; 


down in the measure includes such countries mands of common sense and international Representatives, revised to January l, 








Spain, Portugal, Argentina, and Saud comity on the other remains to be seen. 1950: 
Type of law Résumé ( 
] artical ti recent a a jonu cs of \ I icr ; ry ! ‘ 
pedit ] I its expired Ju ), INGS i t 
World War 1 t : 





World War II: An int: $1 { 2 im $ . t ( art. 20; I 
for foreign service, maximum ‘$400 























I] nees and 1 bene- | Burial: State allowance for burial of indigent veterans. Burial may not be in potter's field Stat. A 15), $197 
Relative r comrade f the de sed it 1 i \ 4 
afl r each grave 
Burial grounds: Power of counties to estab! 1 ‘soldiers’ rest.” No charge shall be made for | Stat. A 45), §§ 37 
space t in 
— | ion for a burial lot near a State hospital for the insane for burial of certain ligent tat. Ann. (14 shi 2 
veterans dying in such hospit al or in that vicinity, and of wives or widows of such veterans. | 
ADDY iations may be made to r it irand Ar the Republic for eare | 
of such burial lot. | 
Gr care and registration: Cities, villages, and towns are required to decorate veleran | Stat. A 
graves not otherwise decorate M lay | 
—— Counties may appropri we funds for the improvement and maintenance Ol abandoned { Stat. A Cu An. Pocket Part, 1048), 
cemeteries containing the remai {war veterar | 43 ; 
—— Re ports to the commissioner of veterans’ affairs of the burial of a veteran shall include the tat. A 
name of the veteran and the location of | rave in the cemetery |! tnumber 
Hea istones and markers: The commissioner of veterans’ affairs shall apply to the Federal | diat. A Af, ¢ An. Po Part, 
Government for a headstone State ance for having et up, for havir tome 1948), $§ 197.21-197.22 
matted other than by the State or Federal Governme nt engi aved with the designation of 
the organization to which the person belonged A separate State allowance for a headstone 
is available if the application to the Federal Government is unsuccessful 
—— The commissioner of veterans’ af l, upon petition, furnish rkers for veter F Stat. Ann. (194 } { 
graves to mark such graves for memorial purposes 
Civil relief and war emergency | Acknowledgments of written instruments executed by members of the Armed Forces of the Stat. Ant 45 Cu \ i 
provisions. United Statea, 5 ; _ 1945), 8 
Affidavit concerming y service status of owner of mortgaged premises upon foreclosure | Stat. A i § 
of real-estate | 
Contracts relating to he purchase of tax-forfe ited lands with members of the Armed Force stat. Ann. (1945), § 282.11 
may not be canceled for nonpayment during military service. | 
Evidence of death or other status of persons missing in action. ...................--......-.-.- | Stat. Ann. (Cum, An. Pocket Pa ‘ 
§ fhO0.24--F0) 2 
Extension of time for commencing certain actions for damages whenever the claimant or his | Stat. Ann i i4 
attorney is in the military service of the United State } 
Hunting and fishing privi leges to those in military service tat. Anr ‘ “4 
Motor-vehicle drivers’ licenses continued in effect without ren¢ wal until 60 days alter dis tat. Al M5), § 
charge from military service Repeal Laws 1947, ch. 479, sec, 3.) 
Operation of motor vehicie by soldiers and sailors in time of war 4 . Stat. Ans $1 ‘ 
Powers of attorney granted by persons serving in the Armed Forces of the United States, effect | Stat. Ann. (Cum. A Pocket Part, 1948), 
of death. §§ 507.391 i 
Preservation of rights under a confession of judgment during military service and for 6 months | Laws 14 
thereafter. Affidavit and payment of real property taxes or exemption from such taxes are 
required. 
Suspension of fiduciary powers during war service_.................-- iceehiininchhemmaachnensaaian |} Stat. Ann. (1945), § 501.445 
Civil rights..........e-ecececeeeee-| Absentee registration and voting... oe tt he A SN a TEAC has AIT TS aaah Stat. Ar Hi I 194 
oad (« 2 2 2s 
Exemption of servicemen from payment of fee required of absent voters tat. A ‘ 5 2 
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M i f attain n ri ige 
185 of the Mi 
T Ju 1935 ({« 
M i r 193 l 
! me f ! d 
Mi 1 
f ie i rt 
, n I 
de t hi t of 
é m rt e of a female ward 


a minor only and not 
zuardianship 
inship of her person but 
vided that such guard- 
her capacity to join 

her husband in instruments involving 


his :nterest in real estate 





Common-law marriage 
Common-law marriages have not been 
recognized since April 26, 1941 (Minnesota 
Statutes Annotated, sec. 517.01). 


If you veterans have any problem in 
connection with these State laws, I am 
sure your county veterans’ service officer 
will be glad to cooperate with you. Fur- 
thermore, as your United States Repre- 
sentative in Congress, I will be glad to be 
of every possible service to you at any 
time. If you desire to write me, my ad- 
dress is: Representative HAROLD C. HAGEN, 
205 Post Office Building, Crookston, 
Minn. If Iam reelected on November 7, 
my address again will be 1405 New House 
Office Building, Washington. D. Cc, 








Resolutions Passed by Thirty-second 
Annual Department of Nevada Ameri- 
can Legion Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


»¢ 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp resolu- 
tions numbered 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, and 10, passed 
by the Thirty-second Annual Depart- 
ment of Nevada American Legion Con- 
vention, dealing respectively with the 
capacity of the Reno Veterans’ Hospital, 
the Hoover Commission reorganization 
plan to reorganize the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, approval of the universal mili- 
tary training program, the control of 
prices, opposition to the shipment of 
strategic materials and supplies by the 
European nations to Soviet Russia or 
other Communist-dominated countries, 
and placing before candidates for office 
the resolutions of the convention. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 2 
Reno facility 

Whereas the Reno facility of the United 
States Veterans’ Administration has a capace- 
ity of 168 beds, although only 125 active beds 
are available for use at the present time; and 
Whereas the congestion caused by waiting 
ts and delayed cases is rapidly approach- 
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ing an emergency, thereby compelling local 
veteran patients to seek hospitalization in 
I te institutions; and 


Whereas this emergency is not decreasing, 
but rather increasing and will continue to 
do so for many years to come: Be it 

Resolved, That this situation be called to 
the attention of all members of the congres- 
sional delegation from Nevada, in Washing- 
ton, to the end that steps may be taken to 
bring this situation to the notice of the 
ntral office of the United States Veterans’ 
Administration in Washington so that ar- 
rangements may be made and funds provid- 
ed to equip and operate the Reno facility to 
its fullest capacity; and be it further 

Resolved, That the delegates to the De- 
partment of Nevada, American Legion Con- 
vention, assembled in Ely, Nev., August 10- 
12, 1950, in passing this resolution urge our 
department officers to work for the achieve- 
ment of the ends herein set out. 








Resolution 4 

Whereas the Hoover Commission reorgan- 
ization plan suggests measures and legis- 
lation that are detrimental to the veteran, 
and if these recommendations are carried out, 
they will result in dismemberment of the 
Veterans’ Administration into five separate 
agencies, with resultant loss of efficient serv- 
ice to the veteran, and with additional ex- 
pense, confusion, and chaos to the Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the national commender of the 
American Legion is calling on all legion- 
naires to do all possible to prevent this 
catastrophe to the veterans of America, if 
the recommendations of that portion of the 
Hoover Commission report referring to vet- 
erans are carried out; and 

Whereas other veteran organizations, the 
DAV, AMVETS, and the VFW have joined 
with the American Legion in presenting a 
united front against dismemberment of the 
Veterans’ Administration: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the delegates to the Thirty- 
second Annual Convention of the Department 
of Nevada of the American Legion, That such 
convention assembled go on record as being 
unalterably opposed to any legislation or 
executive acts that will dismember the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and we demand of our 
Representative and Senators in Congress 
that they will do all in their power to oppose 
any move that will accomplish this purpose; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Nevada Senators and Rep- 
resentative in Congress, asking them to do 
all in their power to preserve the Veterans’ 
Administration in its present form, as a one- 
stop service for efficient and economical serv- 
ice to the veterans of America. 





Resolution 7 


Whereas the American Legion, Department 
of Nevada, has heretofore passed a resolution 
urging the passage of legislation effecting 
the American Legion universal military 
training program; and 

Whereas the need for such legislation is 
now, in the light of present world conditions, 
more critical than ever before: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Nevada Conven- 
tion, assembled at Ely, Nev., August 10-12, 
1950, go on record as favoring immediate pas- 
sage of universal military training legislation 
sponsored by the American Legion in accord 
with bill already presented Congress, and 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to our Senators and Representative in Cone 
gress urging them to do all possible to have 
this universal military training legislation 
enacted immediately. 
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Resolution 8 

Whereas prices of foods and commod 
have risen at an alarming rate eve! 
Communists started the Korean war; a: 

Whereas this profiteering has led to hi 
terical buying on the part of many 
Nation's consumers; and 

Whereas wages and salaries have not 
vanced in keeping with this condition: N 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the delegates to the Dera 
ment of Nevada, American Legion, Con 
tion, assembled at Ely, Nev., August 1 
1950, To petition our Congressman and &« 
ators to enact immediate legislation and c 
trols necessary to maintain a balanced ¢ 
omy during a minimum of regimentati 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
forwarded to our Representative and Ser 
tors in Congress and to the national conver 
tion of the American Legion to be held 
Los Angeles, Calif., in October for adopti 
by that body. 


since 





Resolution 9 


Whereas under United Nations Organiz 
tion mandate, the United States has entered 
into armed conflict with North Korean Com- 
munist forces; and 

Whereas such armed conflict will take the 
lives of American soldiers and demand sacri- 
fice from and result in deprivation of Ameri- 
can civilians; and 

Whereas the North Korean Communist 
forces are inspired by and are under th 
direction of Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas any aid or comfort, including the 
shipment of strategic materials or supplies, 
given to Soviet Russia or to other Commu- 
nist-dominated countries is certainly inimi- 
cal to the interest of all non-Communist 
nations who hold membership in the United 
Nations organization, and particularly to 
the internal security of the United States 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the De- 
partment of Nevada, American Legion Con- 
vention, assembled at Ely, Nev., petition our 
United States congressional delegation t¢ 
promote legislation which will effect the im- 
mediate cessation of financial or any other 
aid from the United States to Russia or 
Communist-dominated countries or to any 
other nation which directly or indirectly is 
engaging in the shipment of sales of stra- 
tegic materials or supplies or is giving either 
financial or moral aid or comfort to Commu- 
nist Russia or to any so-called iron-curtain 
countries. That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Nevada congressional dele- 
gation and to the national convention of 
the American Legion. 





Resolution 10 


Whereas the American Legion as an organt- 
zation is interested in various matters of 
State and National legislation; and 

Whereas certain resolutions have been ap- 
proved by that body in favor of or in opposi- 
tion to certain legislative matters; and 

Whereas the American Legion has no ef- 
fective means of promoting such legislation, 
nor has the organization taken steps to 
Officially ascertain how candidates for State 
and national offices stand on the various 
issues: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all matters of legislation 
in which the American Legion has expressed 
interest by way of resolution be taken before 
all candidates for State and National legis- 
lative offices and that each post of the Amer- 
ican Legion be specifically advised thereafter 
of each of said candidates’ attitude toward 
such legislative issues; and be it further 

Resolved, That this said resolution be made 
available to all publicity mediums through- 
out the State. 
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§ ire Ol iniorm ion shall be used: Federal 
Bul 1 of Inve igation file ( il S ice 
Comn ion file military and naval intelli- 
ren files, the files of any other appropriate 
G nm investigative or intelligence 
‘ H e Committee on Un-American 
Acti é ] law-enforcement files at 
the place of residence and employment of 
the ¢ loyee or applicant, includi munici- 
I county, and State law-enforcement " 
1 college attended by emp! 
( i former employers of a . 
r f by employee or I . 
and ( e! ypropriat ur 
(d 1) W ne ny derogatory informa- 
t f iv 1 respect to ] l 
t ed State I 1employe ( yil- 
( i of the sour i 1 in 
) (\ the Commission shall imme- 
« its investigation and fur- 
l n l I tion to the u 
B 1 shall conduct a full fie Ity 
ve i uch employee or applicant. 





l r any derogatory information 
ped with respect to the conduct or 
Gq ication of an en ther than 


iployee, o 
from any of the 





v respect to his loyalt 

yure forth in subsection (c), the Com- 
mission may take such action as may be 
nec ary to cause the removal of such em- 
p m his office or position. In the 


n, the Bureau shall 
ion under para- 
ich employee. 

nation is 
yped with respect to the loyalty to the 
Jloyee or applicant 

the sources set forth in subsec- 
the Commission shall terminate 
ts investigation and immediately notify the 
read of the appropriate department or 
agency that such investigation has disclosed 
no evidence that reasonable grounds exist for 
the belief that such employee or applicant 
is disloyal to the United States. 

(f) Upon the completion of each full 
field-loyalty tigation, the Bureau shall 
transmit immediately to the Board a full re 
port of the investigation which shall con- 
tain all evidence pertaining to the question 

loyalty to the United States of the 
yee or applicant. 





de- 








inves 





of the 


REVIEW OF REPORTS OF INVESTIGATIONS 
Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall distribute each 
report of investigation transmitted to it by 
the Bureau in accordance with section 4 (f) 
to a subordinate board. As soon as practi- 
cable, the subordinate board shall review 
such report and make a preliminary finding 
upon the evidence furnished by the Bureau 
with respect to the loyalty to the United 
ites of the employee or applicant under 
tion, and transmit such finding to 
rd. If such preliminary finding is 
not adverse to the employee or applicant and 
is the unanimous decision of the subordi- 
nate board, such finding when approved by 
the Board shall become the final decision of 
the Board, and the Board shall immediately 
advise the head of the appropriate depart- 
ment or agency that, in the judgment of the 
Board, there are no reasonable grounds for 
the belief that such employee or applicant 
is disloyal to the United States. If such 
preliminary finding is not adverse to the 
employee or applicant, but is not the unani- 
mous finding of the subordinate board, the 
Board shall conduct such a review of such 
preliminary finding as it may d°em neces- 
sary. If after such review the Board agrees 
with the preliminary finding of the majority 
of the subordinate board, such finding shall 
become the final decision of the Board, and 
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rdinate board 
1 notify the employee or applica 
vestigation in writing of the 
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1 lim 
finding of the subordinate board, or < 
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rest of justice so require 


urces of the information, 





sour¢ ( Ss 

advisil such employee or applican 
such preliminary finding must be a; 
to the Board within 15 days after the « 
c 4 ication or it shall | yme 
fin de 1 of the Board I 
the prelim ry findin of tl 


furnished 
or applicant provided for und 
I tential by 


aaverse 





be held as confic 
(1) If such 
ppealed as 


(a), the 


prel 
provided for 
Board shall consider s 





evi e as may be submitted 
appellant in writing or ata 
the Boare Followi the appeal, after - 


e, the Board 
if such deci 
the e npioyee or 
under investigation, the Board 
such employee or applicant 
the appropriate department or agency. 

(2) If such adverse preliminary finding 
not appealed, or if such final decision und 
paragraph (1) is adverse, the Board shail 
notify in writing such employee or appli- 
cant of its final adverse decision and shail 
certify to the head of the appropriate de- 
partment or agency, that, in the judgment of 
the Board, it is established by the preponder- 
ance of the evidence that such employee 
applicant is disloyal to the United State 
Such certification shall constitute authori 
for the discharge of such employee or the re- 
jection of such applicant, as the case may be, 
and shall be accompanied by the request 
from the Board that for the reasons set forth 
in the certification, (A) the services of such 
employee shall be terminated immediatel; 
upon receipt of such certification, or (B) 
such applicant shall not be employed. Such 
department or agency shall comply with the 
instructions in said certificate. As used in 
the preceding sentence, the term ‘employee’ 
includes an applicant who is appointed to an 
office or position after certification, pursuant 
to this subsection, with respect to his dis- 
loyalty. 

(c) All findings and decisions of the sub- 
ordinate boards and of the Board shall be 
yased upon the standard set forth in section 
8 (a). 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD 

Sec. 6. The Board is authorized and di- 
rected to make such rules and regulations as 
it may deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. Such rules and regu 
lations, and any amendments thereto, shall 
be published promptly in the Federal Regis- 
ter, and, among other things, shall provi 
that all statements presented to the Board 
by an appellant shall be under oath, and 
that an appellant shall have the right to be 
represented by legal counsel, to produce evi- 
dence and witnesses, and to furnish affidavits 
or other written statements of competent 
persons. Such rules and regulations shall 
provide that no finding or decision of the 
Board shall be made except after the con- 
currence of at least three members of the 
Board, and that the Board shall maintain a 
permanent record showing how each member 
voted upon each finding and decision. 
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sidera 
make a final decision, and, 
not adverse to applic: 
shall noti 
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AT JDANCE OF WITNESSES AND PRODUCTION OF 
DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 


7. (a) For the purposes of this act 





Board may require by subpena the at- 
e and testimony of such witnesses 
the production of such books, records, 
ndence, memoranda, papers, and 

f it aeem nece r Any 
administer ths or 3 

i I . B 1 


be issued under the signature 








Chairman of the Board or any mem- 
nated by him, and may be serve 
idual ¢ Boa i by ich 4 l 

su h attendance of witnesses at any 
d place of hearing, and the produc- 

books, records, correspondence, mem- 

i Dp documents at any desic- 

ace of hearing, may be required from 
lace in the United Witt 

ned under this sec ll be 





ume fees and mileage as are paid 
in the district courts of the United 


In case of contumacy by, or refusal to 
a subpena issued to, any person, the 
rd may invoke the aid of any court of the 
ed States within the jurisdiction olf 


1 the investigation or proceeding is 
conducted, or where such person re- 
es or carries on business. Such court may 





an order requiring such person to ap- 

before the Board, there to give or 
e testimony or books, records, corres] 
e, memoranda, papers, or documents, 
ng upon the matter under investigation 
1 question; and any failure to obey such 
- of the court may be punished by such 
ipt thereof. All process in 

















yt 





a contem 
such case may be served in the judicial 

trict whereof such person is an inhabitant 

wherever such person may be found. 


i) Any person who without just cause 
or refuses to attend and testi or to 
ver any inquiry or to produce books, rec- 
is, correspondence, memoranda, papers, or 


cuments, in obedience to a subpena of the 
ird, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
nished by a fine of not more than $1,000, 
r by imprisonment for not more than 1 
ar, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
STANDARD TO BE USED BY BOARD 

Sec. 8. (a) The standard which the Board 
ll use as the basis for the removal from 
employment or for the refusal of employ- 
nent in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment on grounds relating to loyalty shall be 
lat, in the judgment of the Board, it is 
iblished by the evidence that there is a 
easonable doubt the employee or applicant 
ivestigated is disloyal to the United States. 
(b) Activities and associations of an em- 
oyee or applicant which may be considered 
by the Board in connection with the deter- 
mination of disloyalty may include one or 
wre of the following 
(1) Sabotage, espio1 
eparations therefor, or 
with spies or sabot 

(2) Treason or sedition or advocacy there- 


at 





2, or attempts or 
knowingly associat- 


eurs. 








(3) Advocacy of revolution by force or 
violence to alter the constitutional form of 

vernment of the United States. 

(4) Intentional, unauthorized disclosure 
to any person, under circumstances which 
may indicate disloyalty to the United States, 

f documents or information of a confiden- 
»1 or nonpublic character obtained by the 
employee making the disclosure as a result 
of his employment in or under the executive 
branch of the Government. 

(5) Performing or attempting to perform 
his duties as an employee, or otherwise act- 
ing, so as to serve the interests of another 
government in preference to the interests of 
the United States. 

(6) Membership in, affiliation with, or 
sympathetic association with, any foreign or 


domestic organization, association, move- 


tie 























( ir I ff persons, 

dad ad y the At- 

1 i Fs ist, (¢ - 

‘ having adopted 

i r i { cr l- 

{ r Vv ce to deny 

t ler the Con- 

s ition of the United tes ras scek- 

i! to alter he for ernment < 1e 
Ur ited st tes by I I l mea 

(c) Tt Attorne ( i full 
invest t from to time have : 
l i the Fed I er a t of the 
( iZation at I f 
groups, and com pe ms < - 
nated by him pu par h (¢ f 
s ction (b At the request the I rd 
the Attorney General shall submit t the 
Board the re I for the inclusion upon 
ary such list of the name of any such organi- 
zation, a clati movement, group or 
combination of per and, upon request, 
shal romptly he B d t r- 
ganiza yns I em<¢ y T 
or combi 1 of pe ‘ ated by 
him pursuant to 1 (6) of sut - 
tion (b) 

R I F TI BOARD 

Ss 9. Bef e J ur 1 ch ec Jar 
x con ftor date of « +. 
T t of th I 1 1 subr t to 
t ( re ! Pre 1 repor it- 
] it X ( tl preced y year, 
t her with mmendations it may 
a Y) ar shle wi re ect to its 1 vi- 

‘ r n a stateme t 
with restr to t > t r disp ti 
the case f those ¢« val em] ees with 
re ect to ww m th B rd otified the 
President under t 5 (1 
PR EDEN(C OF A F N 4 ; 
RESE r I ; 

Sec. 10. In « I the | ions of 
this act, inve I Dy the Con l 
and the Bureau ‘ is by the - 
d ite boards and Board, with re ) 
employee nail Ke I ed r in- 
ve igations Dy m h and t Bu- 
reau, and acti th ibordinate boards 
and the Board, with respect to applicant 

FINGERPRINTS OF EMPLOYF 

Sec. 11. A racti le after the 
date of er ment of t! t, the head of 
each department or agency in the ex itive 
branch of the Governmer shall submit t 
the Bureau, throu { Comn n, the 
ni B nd fir r { ever emp! € f 
such departmer r re wl e! e and 
fi rii h t t re | 
n tad hr h denar ¢ y i 
shall from time thereafter s 
the names and fir rint f new em} 
Information 1 y a search ¢ Bu- 
reau’ 2 nd nge rint nis l 
transmitted to t head of each de rtment 


or agency through the Commission 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec. 12. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated from time to time such sur i 


may be necessary to carry out the 
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Peace With Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 


A7143 


given by Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, alter- 
nate United States representative to the 


General Assembly, at the meeting of the 


India League celebrating Gandhi - 
day on October 1, 1950 
ihere being no objection, the edit ] 


was ordered to be printed in the RE 
as It llows 
PEACE WITH FREEDOM 
I feel highly honored to be ted ¢ x 
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red det 
we had to fi 
in ourselves 
as a blind maz 


learn to see and 


we Negroes have 

‘ fuller freedom with 
re not weapons 

nd customs 

our human 

to expand 

pry 
opportunities for the edu- 
how hard it is to hold of 
truments of democracy, and 
skill and 

mmon ¢§ we have 
nd up and it for our rights 
pons of democracy—in the 
lot boxes, through free as- 

» pro! ions and skilled oc- 


id sports. 


©€s5 
ultural fields ar 
ion to recount the 
I refer to our 
lain why we have 
ng of the ideals 
of Nehru I 
size the point that 


al method of strug- 

And that struggle can be 

sful as people learn to use 
racy. 

aware of the discrin.ination 

st and overcome; but we are 

if the progress we have made. 


ve given us 


qaem 


self-confidence 


10w something about the 
know that it delivers a 
know that slaves never 
unemployment, for ex- 
and many of them 

the essentials 
And we also 
1arks of dictation, suppres- 
We know what it is like 

say that a lie is the truth, 
feels to be helpless in the 
authority. It is a part of 


g, and shel 


tell the difference between a 
m and a democracy even though 
yet share the full benefits of our 
i mocracy. Armed defense of our de- 
cracy is to us the defense of the freedoms 
ave achieved and the rights we use as 
; in the struggle for fuller freedom. 

will not exchange a measure of free- 

n for a precarious peace for ourselve 
neither will we participate in the appease- 


ygressor by failing to resist an 

chment upon the hard-won freedom 

I Thus, Negroes are not easily mis- 

y false slogans to immobilize their spirit 

istance to tyrannies or to break their 

nity with other freedom-loving peoples 
und the world. 

In Moscow there is an official humor maga 
ine called Crokodil. Many of the cartoons 

t appear in Crokodil deal with the Amer- 

Negro. In English, Crokodil is croco- 
dile, which, as everyone knows, is a beast of 
prey and a symbol of hypocrisy. 

The Communist press all over the world 

crocodile tears for Negroes in its car- 

For example, in the New 

y Korea is pictured as a 

color with such phrases as (and I 

): “Today under the orders of our 

‘ hern President (meaning President Tru- 

man, who is the leader of the civil-rights 

program) United States planes are bombing 
and strafing colored people in Korea 

How do American Negroes react to such 
propaganda? Do the crocodile tears succeed 
in diverting attention from the crocodile 
character and his arsenal of teeth for ex- 
pressing it? Let me read a few sentences 
from an editorial in this very month’s issue 
of Ebony, one of the largest Negro picture 
publications. necidentally, this is not an 
official organ of the Government or of any 
group. It is just part of the free, uncensored 
press of the United States. Here is what the 
Negro who edits Ebony thinks of the war-of- 
color Soviet line: 

“The Communists are not the first in their 
attempt to use race and color as an effective 
propaganda device. During World War II, 
the Japanese tried the same technique. 
Their agents played upon Negro nationalism 
and through a call for solidarity of colored 
peoples had several fanatic so-called pro- 
African groups working in their behalf. 

“But the vast majority of Negroes saw the 
war-of-color propaganda for what it was—a 
flimsy curtain behind which hid the ugly 
specter of jingoistic Japanese militarism in- 
tent upon world conquest along with Hitler. 
Intelligent Negroes recognized the war as a 
struggle between two ways of life—democ- 
racy and fascism—and they fought for de- 
mocracy not only abroad but also at home.” 

With regard to the Korean conflict, the 
Ebony editorial continues: “By dragging the 
race angle into the Korean conflict, they 
are trying to disassociate Negroes from the 
feelings and attitudes of most Americans to- 
ward Communist aggression in Korea. By 
their war-of-color propaganda, they are cry- 
ing wolf while making off with the lamb—in 
this case, Korea.” 

There is no doubt that Negroes every- 
where,” says the editor, “are behind Presi- 
dent Truman's move to block Russian ag- 
gression by force. Between democracy and 
communism, the choice for Negroes is clear 
and obvious. The Negro soldiers of the 
courageous Twenty-fourth Infantry Regi- 
ment who won the first American victory of 
the Korean War by taking Yechon, gave the 


of an a 


nd storie 


Daily Worker, 
f 


color propaganda.” 

It is interesting to note that Soviet propa- 
ganda nowhere in the world mentions the 
fact that American forces fighting under the 
United Nations flag with forces from other 
United Nations countries include many col- 
ored soldiers. 

Those brave soldiers are proud to take 
their stand in the united resistance against 
what Nehru called naked aggression. 

They are in the front line of a fight against 
a new imperialism, The freedom and inde- 
pendence of many countries are being de- 
fended at this one point. 

Indeed, the future of peace is at stake. 
The historic record of expanding empires 


clearly shows that only through a w 
resistance have the empire builders ey 
stopped in their march toward war. 
God grant us the clarity of vision, th: 
mility and the stubborn determination y 
characterized the life of Mahatma C 
as we unitedly seek peace with freedom 


Encourage Conservation and Development 
of Mineral Resources 


EXT 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative d 


of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I a 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
Senate bill 3570, a bill to encourage the 
conservation and development of the 
mineral resources of the United States 
and for other purposes, which I intro- 
duced on May 10, 1950, and which was 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. This bill incorpo- 
rates the provisions of Senate bill 2105 
as it passed the Senate on October 6. 
1949, and failed of passage in the House 
on March 16, 1950. 

There being no objection, the bill wa 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


NSION OF REMARKS 


S. 3570 


A bill to encourage the conservation and 
development of the mineral resources of 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Resources Conservation and De- 

velopment Act.” 

Sec. 2. (a) It is the policy of the Congre 
that every effort be made to stimulate ex- 
ploration for and conservation of strategic 
and critical metals and minerals and other 
essential metals and minerals by private en- 
terprise to supply the industrial, military, 
and naval needs of the United States, and 
that every effort be made to encourage the 
development and maintenance of sources of 
these metals and minerals within the United 
States in order to decrease and prevent, 
wherever possible, a dangerous and costly de- 
pendence by the United States upon foreign 
nations for supplies of such materials. To 
this end it is the further policy of the Con- 
gress that every effort be made to maintain 
a sound and active mining industry within 
the United States; to expand exploration for 
those ores and other mineral substances 
which are essential to the common defense 
or the industrial needs of the United States; 
and to prevent the discontinuance of mine 
operations and make the resumption of mine 
operations possible until national industrial 
and defense requirements are met for the 
present and future security and safety of the 
United States. 

(b) In carrying out these policies small 
mining enterprises shall be encouraged to 
apply for aid under this act, and for this 
purpose the Secretary of the Interior shall 
provide small mining enterprises with full 
information concerning this act, and shall 
make special provision for expeditious han- 
dling of applications from small mining en 
terprises. 








3. To carry out the policy 
Secretary of the Interior (! 
the Secretary) shall from time to time, 
consultation with the Secretary of De- 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
iry of the Treasury or their deputies, 
e 
the amount of appropriated money to 
cated to the aid of exp 
e hand, and to the aid of conservati 
ther hand; 
the amount of appropriated money to 
ocated to the aid of exploration for 
1etal or mineral or group of metals or 


f this act, 





the amount of appropriated money to 
cated to the aid of conservation of 
metal or mineral or group of metals or 





the maximum price or the minimum 

r both, which may be paid for the 

e of any metal or mineral for 

n: Provided, That adequate allow- 

all be made for depletion and de- 

nin computing costs of operation or 
ntenance; 

(e) the maximum amount or the mini- 

im amount, or both, which may be paid 

‘count of participation in the costs of 
ntenance for conservation with respect 
ny metal or mineral; 

(f) the maximum amount or the mini- 

um amount, or both, which may be paid 

ny producer or class of producers on ac- 
int of exploration for any metal or mineral 
roup of metals or minerals, and the ratio 
hich the Government’s contribution for 
exploration shall bear to the contribution 
1y producer or class of producers for ex- 
ation; 
(g) the particular metals or minerals or 
ores thereof and specifications therefor that 
hall be eligible for aid for conservation; 

(h) the particular metals or minerals that 
hall be eligible for aid for exploration; and 

(i) the time limits or dates within which 
contracts for aid for conservation shall 
terminate, 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act, 
which must be complied with by applicants 
for contracts under the provisions of this 


ac 


con- 


(b) The Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions under this act. 

(c) All rules and regulations issued under 
the authority contained in this section shail 
be published in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 5. (a) Amy producer may file with 
the Secretary an application for financial aid 
in carrying out a specified project for ex- 
ploration or financial aid to conserve a de- 
posit of ores or minerals. An application to 
conserve may be either for aid by partici- 
pating in the costs of maintaining the prop- 
erty in stand-by condition or by purchasing 
all or any part of the metals or minerals 


resulting from production from such de- 
posit. The application and the project for 


aid disclosed by the application must con- 
form to the express policy and provisions of 
this act and with the rules and regulations 
of the Secretary: Provided, however, That 
simple contracts covering exploration 
projects shall be awarded upon application 
to small mines and such contracts shall pro- 
vide for the payment by the United States 
of one-half of the total reasonable costs of 
all tunnels, shafts, winzes, and raises in such 
a mine if it is determined upon examination 
that there is a reasonable promise of de- 
veloping unknown or undeveloped sources of 
metals or minerals. 

(b) The Secretary shall cause qualified 
mining engineers, geologists, and any other 
necessary technicians to make examination 
of and to report on each application, and 
to certify it to the Secretary either for ac- 
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ceptance, as presented or subject to specified 
modifications, or for rejection In the ise 
Ol a } t for exploration, the exami 
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(c) The Secretar ull either except d 
approve the t bject t ul 
modification the which he n equire 
or he shall reject i I ie Secretary epts 
the application, either in its original or 
modified form, the terms of the ipplication 
and acceptance shell be merged in a for 
written c mtract Any applicant who is dis- 
satisfied with the « ion of the Secretary 
upon his application may at any time within 
30 days after receipt of notice of the deci- 


sion, unless further granted by the 


Secretary, apne: ry lor recone- 





sideration of such application, and the Secre- 
tary, as expedit ly as | ible, shall review 
the entire matter, reconsider his findir 

thereon, and notify the applicant of his 


decision 

(d) All metals or minerals 
under the provisions of t 
equivalent quantities may be 
mitted by the contract with the producer, 
shall be delivered by the producer to and 
shall be received by the Administrator of 
General called the 
Administrator) at such places and times as 
may be provided in the The Sec- 
retary shall transfer to the Administrator 
for the performance of his functions here- 
under such funds as the Administrator, with 
the approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, shall determine to be neces- 
sary, in addition to any funds appropriated 
to the General Services Administration, for 
the proper performance of said functions. 
The Administrator shall from time to time, 
and in any event before selling them in the 
open market, notify the Munitions Board of 
the inventory of metals or minerals held by 
him under the provisions of this act and 
shall continue to hold all metals or minerals 
received by him under this act until at least 
60 days after he has given the Munitions 
Board notice that they are so held. The 
Munitions Board may, as long as any such 
metals or minerals are held by the Adminis- 
trator, (1) direct the Administrator to trans- 
fer any of them to the national security 
stockpile in accordance with the provisions 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act, as amended (53 Stat. 811, 60 Stat. 
596), or (2) within 60 days after such notice 
from the Administrator direct to him to 
hold any such metals or minerals listed in 
the notice until 60 days after the next suc- 
ceeding appropriation for purchases for the 
stockpile has become available. Unless no- 
tified by the Munitions Board to either 
transfer any of such metals or minerals or 
to continue to hold them as provided in this 
subsection, the Administrator shall sell them 
in the open market if and when open-market 
prices will return to the Government at least 
the approximate average price paid by the 


purchased 
Lis section, or such 


thereof as 


per- 


Services (hereinafter 


contract 


( ve nent é ‘ 

< \ su : y 
c S € No 1 ‘ 

ritv s 








" means the production of 


tailings, dumps 


posits of ores primarily producing or which 
in the course of conducting an expl 
project primarily produce ) 

copper ores ntaining a combpina- 


t ils, the average aggregate 


or re { 


tion of such met 


monthly production of which does n ex- 
ceed 100 tons of lead, zinc, and copper metal 
combined, and (b) manganese, mica, chro- 
mite, mercury, and tungsten ores and ores 
of other minerals and metels the a 

monthly production of which, by quantity, 
does not exceed approximately the market 
value of 100 tons of lead computed and fixed 


as of the effective date of this act, the quar 
tity limitation for each mineral and metal 
thereafter to remain unchanged 

(d) “Producer” means any pe! r per- 
sons or legal entity by whom or for w 
account and 1, I 
nance, or production is to be or is belir 


interest explorati 


performed J 

(e) “United States,” when used 
graphical sense, means the United Stat 
and its Territories and posse: 

Sec. 7. This act shall not be construed as 
superseding or amending the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 755), a imended 

Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby authorized t 


be appropriated to the Department of t 
Interior not to exceed $60,000,000 in the 


1951, and thereafter, $90,000 


fiscal year 
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urrying out of the provi- 
t, including payments to pro- 


( for exploration, maintenance, and 
istration, 


until ex- 





hereby authorized to be 
] martment of the 
I ior 1 contractual authority in ex- 
rized appropriations as may be 
mntinuity of ex- 
operations, all con- 
incurred thereby to be 
ted with appropriations authorized 
section 
raphs (a) and 
expire June 30, 
extend beyond 


assure the < 
qd mini 


u r paragraph (a) of this 
rhe provisions of parag 
( of this section shall 
nd no contract shall 


). (a) Each producer shall at all times 


h icce to a complete file of all copies 

all calculations and analyses and deter- 
minations used as a basis for aid under this 
act, or modification or denial of his appli- 
cation, and shall be furnished a copy of 
é h such analysis 

(b) The Secretary shall make annual re- 
ports to Congress on the operations under 
this act on April 15, 1951, and February 15 
of each succeeding year. Such reports shall 
include current and summary information 
detailing the activities and results obtained 

i anticipated pursuant to this act, and 
: h other pertinent information concern- 
ing the administration of this act as will 
enable the Congress to evaluate its adminis- 
tration and the need for amendments and 
related legislation 


(c) Advance payments may be made for ex- 
ploration projects, in such amounts and on 
uch terms as the Secretary deems appro- 
priate, where the producer certifies the need 
for such advance payments as working capi- 
tal. Advance payments received by operators 
hall not be commingled with other funds 
and shall be subject to post audit. 





The Doctors’ Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
revolt against the alliance of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association with the most 
reactionary forces in America, with its 
huckster campaign against medical and 
public health progress in America, grows 
daily. It is a revolt not only by the 
American public, but by decent and hon- 
est doctors themselves. In the last few 
weeks we have seen the deans of Ameri- 
can medical schools protest the Ameri- 
can Medical Association fight against aid 
to medical education. We have also seen 
the American Hospital Association say 
no to American Medical Association de- 
mands that no laymen participate in set- 
tine hospital standards. And now we 
have a protest from an eminent and re- 
spected physician, professor of clinical 
medicine at Harvard University and chief 
of the medical services at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. 

I include an article in the current At- 
lantic Monthly by Dr. James Howard 
Means, titled “The Doctors’ Lobby,” 
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which outlines the problem of the hon- 
est doctor, how to get medical progress 
through a new and more enlightened 
leadership of the American Medical As- 
sociation; 
THE Doctors’ LOBBY 
(By James Howard Means, M. D.) 

(Evrror’s NoTtE.—American Medical Assoct- 
ation medical care is for the people, not for 
the doctors, says James Howard Means, M. D., 
and skyrocketing costs can be reduced and 
better service provided by private enterprise 
only if the American Medical Association— 
organized medicine—takes a more open- 
minded and constructive view. Dr. Means 
is not a Socialist; for the past 27 years he 
has been professor of clinical medicine at 
Harvard University and chief of the medical 
services at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital.) 

I 


fedical science has made enormous strides, 
Are the American people getting the greatest 
possible benefit from them? Obviously not. 
The majority cannot afford medical care 
under the prevailing fee-for-service system, 
and in many places adequate personnel and 
facilities are not available. Because of these 
shortcomings, a rash of medical-care bills 
broke out in Congress. None of them was 
passed, and now, with a war on, they will be 
shelved indefinitely. If Government cannot 
help at this juncture, it is fair to ask whether 
initiative can be found elsewhere, and to 
what extent ‘organized medicine’’—that is to 
say, the American Medical Association and 
its State and county societies—can improve 
the situation, 

In December 1948, the legislative body of 
the American Medical Association—house of 
delegates is its name—voted to assess all 
members of the association the sum of $25 
in order to raise a political war chest of 
$3,500,000 to fight socialized medicine. 
There was some fuzziness as to whether this 
assessment was to be obligatory or voluntary, 
although the word is hardly interpretable as 
“voluntary.” There was, however, so much 
unfavorable comment, both in medical and 
nonmedical circles, on the expenditure of 
such a large sum by the doctors, apparently 
for the sole purpose of preserving the status 
quo in the matter of medical care, that the 
association could not quite bring itself to 
enforce payment. To do so it would have 
had to expel an embarrassingly large number 
of prominent members. During the, at times 
acrimonious, debate which ensued over the 
assessment, the editor of the association's 
journal, the voluble Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
came in for so much adverse criticism that 
in June 1949 the trustees of the American 
Medical Association decided to silence him, 
and subsequently he retired from the edi- 
torship. 

This conservative attitude of the American 
Medical Association is of long standing. As 
far back as 1932 the well-remembered Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, headed 
by Ray Lyman Wilbur and made up of 50 per- 
sons—leading physicians, health officers, den- 
tists, nurses, pharmacists, social scientists, 
and representatives of the public—rendered 
a majority report containing recommenda- 
tions for voluntary prepayment plans which 
today look quite innocuous. They were not 
very different from that to which the Amer- 
ican Medical Association is now at least giv- 
ing lip service, but at that time Dr. Fishbein 
branded this report as incitement to revolu- 
tion, and the proposed group practice as med- 
ical soviets. The American Medical Associa- 
tion does progress, but only in the wake of 
the steam roller of public opinion. 

Directly after the elimination of Dr. Fish- 
bein there was hope that at last the Ameri- 
can Medical Association's leadership had felt 





the force of public opinion sufficiently 
adopt a more enlightened policy. The Amer. 
ican Medical Association had lost its y 
in Dr. Fishbein; it had to find another. 
March 1949 it hired the California firm 
Whitaker & Baxter as public relati 
counsel, 

This was not the American Medical A 
ciation’s first experience with public r 
tions counsel. In February 1946, in what 
appeared to be a forward-looking mood 
engaged the public-relations agency, Ray- 
mond Rich Associates, to study the associa- 
tion’s public relations and make recommen- 
dations for their improvement This y 
done, and several reforms were suggest 
The house of delegates of the Ameri 
Medical Association approved the recom- 
mendations, and in September 1946 Raym 
Rich Associates were retained to carry th: 
out. However, the trustees of the Americar 
Medical Association failed to give sufficient 
authority, and in June 1947 Raymond Rich 
Associates, which has been described as 
firm of unquestioned standing and probity 
resigned from the job, stating that their 
position had become professionally unten- 
able. At a hearing before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of the United States Senate in July 1947, 
Senator J. Howard McGrath said that the rea- 
sons Raymond Rich Associates resigned were, 
in effect, that the American Medical Associa- 
tion does not honestly represent the doctors 
of America, and in fact refuses to carry out 
their instructions. Thus passed ¢. transient 
progressive mood on the part of the American 
Medical Association into its more usual one, 
of standpatism or reaction, 

Whitaker & Baxter have proved to be 
more to the American Medical Association's 
liking. This outfit had previously worked 
for Governor Warren—in fact ran his cam- 
paign for governor in 1944. A year later 
they split with him over his proposal for 
health legislation, and instead they were re- 
tained by the California Medical Associa- 
tion to defeat the measure. After a bitter 
fight, the measure was killed in committee. 

Whitaker & Baxter got off to a fast start, 
and in a year have built up a propaganda 
campaign of truly majestic proportions, 
euphemistically called education. So 
pleased with the results is the House of 
Delegates that at the annual convention 
held last June in San Francisco, Whitaker 
& Baxter's contract was renewed amidst 
acclamation. To support the education pro- 
gram, it was voted on December 8, 1949, to 


i 


levy dues of $25 on all members. In con- 
trast to the previous assessment, pay- 


ments of dues is mandatory. Members must 
pay by January 1, 1951, or else they will be 
fired from the association. It can safely 
be predicted that a goodly number will re- 
fuse, and it will then be very interesting 
to see what happens. The association will 
either have to fire these members or lose 
face. 

The line followed to date by the Whitaker 
& Baxter campaign is the same old Fish- 
bein line, which has evolved approximately 
as follows: Down with compulsory health 
insurance—compulsory heath insurance is 
socialized medicine—socialized medicine is 
state socialism—state socialism is eternal 
damnation, and soon. Recently it has been 
claimed that the emphasis has shifted to 
the positive side. Instead of merely con- 
ducting a crusade against socialized medi- 
cine, a positive promotion of voluntary 
health insurance will be made. In the light 
of history, which shows that heretofore 
organized medicine has opposed nearly every 
such effort, one is entitled to wonder just 
how ingenuous this change in front is. 

The doctors of the land have been deluged 
with campaign material portraying the hor- 
rors of government medicine. They are as- 














d that the voluntary way is the Ameri- 
, way—whatever that means. They are 
portuned to spread the official gospel 
ughout the community via their patients 
the utmost of their ability. Every doctor 
nvited to make a political pressure out- 
of his private office. The personal 
ysicians of politicians are being urged to 
the heat on these, their patients, to vote 
on medical bills. This last seems no 
er necessary, as the bills are dead ducks 
vway. A Washington lobby to the same 
d, of increasing size and cost, is being 
up. 
The type of campaign material which Whit- 
er and Baxter are circulating in ever in- 
reasing volume is insulting to the intelli- 
nee both of the doctors and the people, 
r the campaign emblem a mediocre Vic- 
rian painting was chosen displaying an ill 
ild, or maybe a dead one, a frustrated 
ctor, and a pair of despairing parents. 
ts selection well betokens the naiveté and 
bscurantism of the high command of or. 
nized medicine. Under the picture is the 
in “Keep politics out of this picture.” 
Public places have been as thoroughly be- 
nlastered with this chestnut as with the 
dvertisements of a popular toothpaste. It 
is on the same level. Its appeal is purely 
emotional. A proper legend for this picture 
uld be: “Keep this picture out of medi- 
cine. It has nothing to offer. This child 
is entitled to be in a modern hospital re- 
ceiving the most up-to-date treatment that 
edical art and science have to offer, under 
prepayment plan its parents can afford.” 
In connection with the propaganda cam- 
paign a book entitled “The Road Ahead,” by 
John T. Flynn, is being distributed widely to 
ioctors and others. Doctors and laymen 
like are urged to read it. This reactionary 
creed tries to show that everything which 
is happened during the last 60 years in 
ritain, and to some extent in the United 
States, is taking us toward socialism. The 
uthor’s inherent sophistry is manifest when 
he claims there is no fundamental difference 
etween British and Russian socialism. 
There is a stupendous difference. British 
cialism is democratic; in Russia, socialism 
a form of absolutism. The essential of a 
healthy democracy is a strong two-party sys- 
tem. Britain has a very strong two-party 
ystem—stronger than ours. Any time the 
British people do not like their Socialist 
vernment they can vote it out. They 
nearly did so at the last general election. 
The American Medical Association, on the 
contrary, although it makes a great point 
of its democratic nature, does all it can to 
discourage any formation of a two-party sys- 
tem. What dissenters there are in its ranks, 
the association does its utmost to muzzle, 


bei 


At the June meeting of the American Med- 
ical Association in San Francisco the speaker 
of the house of delegates, Dr. F. F. Borzell, 
of Philadelphia, delivered himself as follows: 
‘We have seen, it is true, our warfare against 
the forces that would destroy us progress 
favorably in the last year.” I suppose this 
refers to the fate of the medical bills before 
Congress. “We have won many minor skir- 
mishes and some major battles, but the 
enemy is not yet annihilated. The evil spirit 
of Fabian socialism is still riding the stalk- 
ing horse of communism. It is becoming 
more and more evident that we are the 
spearhead of attack that, if successful, will 
spring the gates wide open to the hordes of 
tatism.” The public may well inquire, 
“What's the shooting all about? Whose 
medicine is it, anyway?” The enemy which 
Dr. Borzell identifies with “Fabian socialism 
is presumably anyone who does not uphold 
the American Medical Association party line, 
even the most middle-of-the-road liberal. 
Certainly there is nothing in Dr. Borzell’s 
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bombast to indicate any departure from the 
old standpat philosophy 

On the same occasion the incoming prest« 
dent of the American Medical Association, 
Dr. E])mer L. Henderson, a surgeon of Louis- 
ville, Ky., spoke in similar vein. In his key- 
note speech he reiterated a warning not only 
against socialized medicine but against the 
entire socialization of the Nation, and 
claimed that only the doctors, mirabile dictu, 





can save the people from this misfortune. 
Physician, heal thy country. 

Finally the pre t-elect, Dr. J. W. Cline, 
a surgeon of San Francisco, who will suc- 
ceed Dr. Henderson a year hence, said a 


vociferous amen to Dr. Henderson's rem 


There will be no deviation from the | 





line under his leadership either. He enriches 
the official vocabulary with the terrifyh 
term “coercive statism.” 

When it comes to coercion, it makes a lot 





of difference who is being coerced. One reso- 
lution passed by the house of delegates 
would outlaw the system, now in wide use 
and generally satisfactory, whereby hospitals 
often place certain of their doctors on salary 
and collect from patients for their services, 
This applies particularly to radiologists, an- 
esthetists, and pathologists, and in certain 
of the teaching hospitals to full-time physi- 
cians and surgeons. Of course, American 
Medical Association law is not the law of the 
land, and is enforcible only insofar as the 
American Medical Association can bring 
pressure to bear through its own or affiliated 
organizations. “Organizational coercion” we 
might call it, to match Dr. Cline’s “coercive 
statism.’ 

The methods of coercion open to organized 
medicine include expulsion from member- 
ship, which would cut off, in considerable 
measure, the doctor’s opportunity to keep in 
touch with his professional brethren—and 
without such contact the doctor rapidly 
stagnates intellectually. Also loss of hos- 
pital appointments might follow expulsion, 
which might make it difficult for the doct 
to earn a living. It will be interesting to 
observe how much force will be exerted on 
the great teaching centers of the country 
to conform to such resolutions of the house 
of delegates. 

One wonders what may be back of such 
a resolution. Chiefly, I think, it is organ- 
ized medicine’s inherent distrust and hatred 
of any element of lay control in matters per- 
taining to the provision of medical care. 
The doctor knows best—not only how to 
treat the patient, but also how the doctor 
shall be employed and what he shall be paid. 
No layman can tell him anything about it, 
or have any voice in the matter. That seems 
to be the attitude 

Next I should like to mention the opposi- 
tion raised by the house of delegates to 
Government aid to medical schools. In the 
Atlantic for last June, Dr. George B. Darling 
of Yale outlined convincingly the financial 
plight in which our medical schools now find 
themselves. The medical schools are ob- 
viously necessary to the production of doc- 





tors; so are the teaching hospitals, but unless 
aid from Government or private sources is 
forthcoming, some of the schools may have 


to close, and that would be a national mis- 
fortune. Dean George P. Berry of Harvard 
Medical School has said. that rather than 
let a school close, the Government would 
take it over and run it; but surely this would 
be far less desirable than keeping all the 
schools under their own steam by 
timely aid. Yet organized medicine h 
sistently obstructed legislation which would 
permit Federal aid to needy schools. Ac- 
tually, of course, many of our first-rate 
school are already operated and supported 
by State governments. 

Thus it become clear that organized medi- 
cine has no use for any extension of Govern- 


ment particl} 


going 


Yn 






ere- 





. Ai 
n in the provision of medi- 


- - 
A ‘ l { ‘ 
cal care to the American people. It 
pears to be against the Government's com- 
ing to the aid of medical schools. If Govern- 
medicine is inherently bad, and if organired 
medicine provides no solution, where is the 
public to look for a solution? The answer i 
To agencies other than the American Medi- 


cal Association and its components. 





Some 2 b 
n e. Ih e, under 
the spon 1Guardia 
and th his power h in- 
surance plan was st 1e first 
instance primarily but 
n operated by government and open to 
anyone. It provides complete medical care, 
either at home or in hospital or doctor's of- 
fice, all for a fixed annual premium of $34 
for an individual, and increasing by approxi- 


mately that amount for each member of a 





until a ceiling is reached at $103.68, 
which no further charge is made, 
however large the family covered. For per- 
sons with incomes of over $5,000 for indi- 


I 


bey nd 


viduals or $6,500 for families, these premiums 
are approximately 50 percent greater. Health 
Insurance Plan makes use of various pre- 
viously existing first-class hospitals and has 
recruited its doctors from among the best. 
The plan does not cover hospital bills when 
hospitalization is necessary, only doctors’ 
bills; but Health Insurance Plan requires its 
subscribers to join the Blue Cross and the 
two plans give complete medical and nearly 
complete hospital coverage. When it started, 
the county medical societies of the regions 
served were invited to send representatives 
to the medical control board of Health Insur- 
ance Plan. Some of them refused to do so, 
their chief objection being that there was a 
majority of laymen on the board of directors. 
Attempts were made in certain in- 
stances to scare doctors away from joining 
the plan. 

The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation also disapproved of Health Insur- 
Plan editorially Health Insurance 
Plan, despite the opposition of organized 
medicine, is a going and growing concern, 
and shows how private enterprise can solve 
the medical care problem when there is a 
will to do it. 

A similar example is furnished by the 
Permanente Health Plan in California. Set 
up under the guiding genius of Dr. Sidney 
R. Garfield, this enterprise is an offspring of 
the health plans developed for the workers 
at Grand Coulee Dam before the war and the 
Kaiser shipbuilding plants during the war. 
For a premium of $36 for an individual, and 
$70 for a family of two or more children, and 
for a charge of $1 for office visits and $2 for 
home visits, it gives complete coverage for 
both medical and hospital care. That is to 
say, it serves the purposes of Health Insur- 
ance Plan in New York and Blue Cross com- 
bined. It owns its own hospitals, the major 
one being in Oakland. I have visited this 
hospital and talked with both doctors and 
patients therein. The doct 
topnotch and the patient 
with the 
medical isted it in various 
ways. For a time they refused membership 
to Permanente doctors. The Alameda Coun- 
ty society, Dr. Garfield tells me, has now 


also 





rs are evidently 
Ss very much pleased 
Nevertheless the 
societies have res 


plan. county 

















admitted all his staff, but not the S Fran- 
cisco society. Dr. Garfield ha also been 
brought to trial before the disciplinary board 
of the societies various < r - 
ethical beha ; f but f which he 
was acquitted. The « 1 Ww he was 
f d guilty w undu pr ing the 
health plan. For this he was ! landed. 
Neverthele tl Permanente Health Plan is 
gr g and meeting a very real need ie 
c r ty 

I + +?) + thea r 
such 1 8 























































































G I l Association in Washington, the 
I I Clinic in I Angele the Labor 
He 1 In e in St. I and others 
All intary prepayment plans of this type 
hat € f i by organized medicine wita 
cot é i designed to force doctors not 
t with them. In 1943 the Supreme 
Cou he United States found the Ameri- 
‘ Mec LA ciation and the District of 
( 1 Medical Society guilty of illegally 
the Group Health Association in 
vl 
I I that organized medicine claims 
t pport are of one specific type—namely, 
those which pay doctors on a fee-for-service 
I d permit them to charge patients 
f \ddition to the amount paid by the 
i r ce plal In general these plans cover 
( y fees for surgery and obstetrical deliveries 
in a hospital A few also pay fees for non- 
irgical physicians’ services in a hospital, 
and a very few pay fees for home and office 
visits and diagnostic services outside a hos- 
pital 


some assistance 
obstetricians to col- 


While these plans are of 
in aiding surgeons and 
lect their fees, and while they act as a bit 
ushion for the patient facing a big 
bill for a surgical or obstetrical procedure, 
they obviously have glaring deficiencies. For 
one thing, they probably do not cover more 
than one-sixth of the average family’s an- 
ni 
n 





ial doctor's bill, so that they are hardly 
1ore than a token of economic aid 

Yet these inadequate voluntary insurance 
plans are the only ones which have received 
the support of organized medicine. If a non- 
medical group like a cooperative tries to 
reach an agreement with doctors to look 
after its members; if an attempt is made 
by an insurance plan to set professional 
standards and to offer its subscribers only 


the services of physicians thoroughly quali- 
fied to perform them; if doctors are paid 
salaries, retainers, or annual per capita 
amounts instead of fees for every service, 


then organized medicine not only gives no 
encouragement but usually does its best to 
prevent such plans from being organized or 
from operating successfully. 

In conclusion I submit that in recent years 
organized medicine has taken on a rapidly 
expanding political function. In my opinion, 


this is being exerted in a way which is not in 
the best interest of the people, for whom, 
after all, medical service is supplied. Medical 


care is for the people, not for the doctors. 
At the present time the provision and financ- 
ing of medical care in many areas of the 
country are in an unsatisfactory state. The 
skyrocketing put a rapidly increasing 
number of people in the medically indigent 
clas Some way of prepaying for complete 
medical and hospital care and of lowering 
their through more efficient organiza- 
tion and professional teamwork is urgently 
needed. Being I should much 
prefer to have these things accomplished by 
private enrerprise than by government, but 
I am certain that if private enterprise fails 
in this regard, we shall have Government 
medicine whether we like it or not, 

In this emergency I consider that organ- 
ized medicine has failed dismally. Its public 
relations are deteriorating. People look upon 
its motivation with increasing suspicion, It 
cries now for voluntary health plans, but 
little actually to produce them. The 
record shows that when others have sought 
to do these things organized medicine has 


costs 


costs 


. lantalia 
no Socialist, 


does 


cbstructed them. A learned profession has 
sunk, or been dragged, in its political sphere, 
to a distressingly low level. Individually the 
American doctor of medicine is, in most in- 


‘ 


7 


inces, an honest, sincere, and generous 
person. Certainly he is a hard-working one. 
When he organizes, however, his collective 
behavior is, at times, noble than that 
which he displays when on his own 
initiative 


less 


acting 
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If organized medicine would drop its ob- 
structionist tactics, and instead devote its 
energy and money to the creation of adequate 
health plans like Health Insurance Plan and 
Permanente, it would more effectively fore- 
stall Government medicine than it will with 
its present costly propaganda campaign and 
Washington lobby. What organized medicine 
needs in serving its political function is a 
new and more enlightened leadership. 





Copper, a Symbol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 
ment before the United States Senate 
Finance Committee on Copper, a Symbol 
of Domestic Production and National 
Security, Tariff or Import Fee, Floor Un- 
der Wages and Investments, National 
Security, Employment, and Taxable 
Property. 

There being no objection the state- 
ment was printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. MALONE, OF 
NEVADA, ON COPPER, A SYMBOL OF DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION AND NATIONAL SECURITY— 
TARIFF OR IMPORT FEE—FLOOR UNDER WAGES 
AND INVESTMENTS—NATIONAL SECURITY— 
EMPLOYMENT—TAXABLE PROPERTY, BEFORE 
UNITED STATES SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Juty 27, 1950 


The CHAIRMAN. Senator MALONE, of Ne- 
vada, wishes to be heard on this bill. All 
right, Senator. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED PRINCIPLE—NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


Senator MALONE. Mr. Chairman, I have ree 
quested to appear before your Finance Com- 
mittee on House Joint Resolution 502 provid- 
ing for an extension of the free trade on 
copper for 1 year, because I believe the reso- 
lution to be in direct violation of the long- 
established principle of providing a floor 
under wages and investments through a 
tariff or import fee representing the differ- 
ential in the wage standards of living be- 
tween this country and the competitive na- 
tions. I believe that the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 502 threatens our national 
security as well as the employment and tax- 
able property of our own country through 
discouraging the investment of venture 
capital, 

COPPER A SYMBOL 

Mr. Chairman, copper is merely a symbol in 
this debate, and Just happens to be the first 
American product singled out for removal of 
all protection to the workers and investors 
of this particular industry. Thousands of 
other products have been severely shaken 
and endangered through the operations of 
the State Department acting under the au- 
thority of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act as 
extended, under which Congress transferred 
its constitutional responsibility to regulate 
foreign trade to the executive branch of the 
Government. The State Department was 
given the authority to lower tariffs and im- 
port fees up to approximately 75 percent 
after perfunctory hearings. 








Further hearings are scheduled at T 
quay, England, in September, with t 
avowed purpose of further lowering the tari 
and import fees on American products—ve 
ture capital is being frightened out of 
investment field in these industries and b 
are being introduced at this time to pr 
Government funds to replace the vent 
investment capital, which we formerly t 
for granted would be adequate for the grow 
of business. 

The extension of the free-trade provis! 
on copper is simply a trial run. Other m- 
dustries and products that will be and ha 
been affected in a similar situation incluc 
textiles, crockery, glassware, lumber a 
wood products, petroleum, precision instru- 
ments, watches, wool, hides, agricultur 
products, steel and steel fabricated product 
mining products generally—such as tun 
sten, mercury, manganese, lead, Zinc, alu- 
minum, and, in fact, practically all American 
production except automobiles and _ the 
heavy machinery production which the for- 
eign countries are not yet fully equipped to 
produce. Both tariffs and quotas apply to 
certain types of cotton. 

All of these products are protected by a 
tariff or import fee, and in no case are needed 
imports kept out through such protection, 

Senator JOHNSON. The extension or the 
suspension? 

Senator MALong. The extension of the su- 
spension of the tariff on copper, which means 
the extension of the free-trade provision on 
that strategic metal. 

Senator MarTIN. Senator, when did it ex- 
pire? Was it July? 

Senator MALONE. It expired midnight June 
30. 

Senator Martin. Of this year? 

Senator MALONE. Yes, 


FLOOR UNDER WAGES AND INVESTMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, much has been said about 
the war effort and what a great thing it is 
to have free trade during a war. I want 
to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the tariff 
or import fee principle representing the 
floor -inder wages and investments on Ameri- 
can products is a national defense measure 
and applies especially to the strategic and 
critical minerais and materials produced in 
this country. 

This is in direct conflict with any idea that 
such a tariff or import fee hinders the war 
effort. 

On the contrary a tariff actually is a 
national security measure. 


IMPORT FEE ESTABLISHES MARKET ON BASIS 
FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETITION 


Mr. Chairman, in normal times an import 
fee or a tariff as applied to American-pro- 
duced products establishes a floor under 
wages and investments and encourages the 
continuance of venture capital into the busi- 
ness stream of the Nation, both during 
peace and war times, 

In addition such an import fee, which 
should be flexible, assures the foreign nations 
a place in the American market on a basis 
of fair and reasonable competition. 

That is all a tariff or import fee has ever 
been when fairly administered. 

There is no question of a high or low tariff. 
The tariff or flexible import fee, represent- 
ing the differential of cost of production 
between this Nation and competitive coun- 
tries, assures the investor of venture capital 
in a business, that he will not be destroyed 
as soon as a supply of the product can be 
made available from the low-wage living 
standard countries. 


TARIFF ASSURES INVESTORS AND WORKERS THEY 
WILL NOT BE DESTROYED 

The tariff, then, properly administered, 

preferably on a flexible basis, assures a 

market in the United States for these foreign 

nations on a basis of fair and reasonable 
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ienum, and vanadium, without which 
cannot live in peace or fight in war, it is 
essary to have a healthy oing concern” 


ng industry. Our national security de- 

is an adequate st indby tockpile of 

minerals and a “going concern” mining 
ustry 

This condition can be attained 

through the continuous protection of the 

r and capital investments in the busi- 

s, which can be done only by a tariff or 

nport fee, preferably flexible and adjustable. 


WARTIME—NATIONAL SECURITY PARAMOUNT 


Instead of the 
for national security, employment, 
development of taxable property, 
what makes this country go in peacetime, il 
wartime we are concerned mainly wit! 
national security. 

The haphazard lowering of the tariffs or 
{mport fees on materials, and most 
especially abolishing such protection alto- 
gether at any time, is an open invitation to 

enemy during a period of our Nation's 
emergency to concentrate on stopping im- 
ports entirely. 

During 


ries of safety 
and the 


which is 


three categ« 


1 
1 


such 


World War II the chromite and 
manganese, for example, necessarily had to 
from South Africa, Cuba, South 
America, and the Philippines. It was esti- 
mated at one time that from 75 to 90 percent 
of the ships leaving South Africa for the 
United States with such material were de- 
stroyed by German submarines. Now, with 
the snorkel submarine in the hands of the 
Russians, there is no question that 
casualties of shipping from South Africa or 
South America would be near 100 percent. 


come 


the 


IMPOSSIBLE DEPEND UPON IMPORTS IN WAR=- 

TIME—UP TO 90 PERCENT SHIPPING LOST 

Mr. Chairman, I had the opportunity of 
serving with the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee during World War II as a special con- 
sultant, and Senator EpwIn JOHNSON, of 
Colorado, served as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Strategic and Critical Minerals and 
Materials. We wrote the report on Strategic 
and Critical Minerals, a copy of which I hold 
in my hand. 

The scarcity of such minerals is comi1g 
gain in this current emergency just as it 
did in those days of 1941 to 1945. 

In connection with that special work I 
kept in very close touch with the WPB, the 
War Production Board, and had the secret 
information at all times that the shipping 
casualties were from 70 to 90 percent. 

What saved us in those days, Mr. Chair- 
man? The factor that saved us was that 
until World War II we had had a tariff and 
import fee on many of these strategic and 
critical minerals and materials; for example, 
on tungsten and mercury. I will not go into 
detail today, but I do expect to debate this 
vitally important subject fully on the Senate 
loor, if this committee permits it to get that 
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per pound of contained tungsten it closed 
every tungsten mine in the United States— 
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closed the ind I t ¢ er mines of 
course, tariff re not eff e dur ya war 
because the price es a ve the peacetime 
“fair and reasonable’ competitive price, but 
the tariff is a definite floor under the wages 
and investments in the busine and inves- 
tors are assured 
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Mr. Chairman, as a result of the State 





fany of them are not availabl 
no doubt, will be in this war before we wake 
up and find that we have to have them in 
the mines 


Mr. Chairman, the same thing is now hap- 
pening to the employees of the independent 
copper mines of this Nati 


I remember ¢ 


I World War II, and 
JOHNSON 


remember, when we 





Senator 


were crying on each her’s shoulders in the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee and in the 


JOHNSON 
how to get these 


subcommittee f which 
was chairman, wonderin 
miners back to work afte 
ized that we must expand the domestic tung- 


sten producti 


we suddenly reale- 





Finally we decided to recommend calling 
out of the Army 4,000 or 5,000 n s and 
letting them back to their job and as 
long a they their jobs the were de- 


their jobs, they were drafted back 
Army. And, Mr. Cl 
pened—and i 
face that condition once more on a 
again following a short-sighted policy. It is 
almost impossible to start a mining business 
na short t es many months to 
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It is a 4- or 5-year job even to find a 
deposit of minerals 
The chances 


wartime. It 1 





























































































are against finding it during 
a continuous job of finding 


metal, of prospecting and exploration 


1 dev pment that must go on continu- 
i which is made possible only by a 
ff or an import fee forming a floor under- 
ments to protect the venture capital 

d labor interested in the business 
You cannot build a mine like you build 
rehouse—it must be a continuous 

VENT CAPITAL INDISPENSABLE 

MarTIn. A copper mine in order 
fiiable, I presume, like a coal mine 
1e production of oil, has to have over a 


period of years a relatively substantial 
rket at a profit in order to keep the thing 
in order to encourage venture 
i to come in. 

nator MALONE. That is entirely correct, 
‘nator Martin. You were in exactly the 
me position in petroleum production prior 
to our getting into this war. If the war con- 
tinues there will be such an increased de- 
mand for oil, that of course, again the exist- 
ing producers will be in good shape, but little 
exploration will continue in peacetime be- 
1use there is not a sufficient tariff or import 
e on the oil at this time to equalize the 
cost of imports from the Middle East. Of 
course, without tariff protection the imports 
the Middle East oil fields can close down 
production from our own oil fields that are 
1 ishing fuel at a considerable distance 


OViING aor 


m the point of production to produce 
steam power and for other uses. Such im- 
ports are coming in at this time. You re- 


member, Senator CONNALLY complained at 
length about it on the floor, and tried to 
secure quotas set on imports 

Senator Martin. I would like to ask an- 
other question, although I don’t wish to take 
too much of your time. Does a copper mine 
that is shut down deteriorate by reason of 
water or anything of that kind that almost 
destroys it? Is there any situation like that? 
I just do not know. 


MICHIGAN MINES—FLOOD—wWAGES LOWERED 


Senator Matone. Yes. For an example, 
there is a situation in Michigan that is de- 
scribed in a brief prepared and submitted by 
the Governor of Michigan, Mr. G. Mennen 
Williams, entitled “The Crisis in the Copper 
Country of Michigan.” An excerpt from this 
brief says: 

“During the early summer of 1939 the price 
of copper fell so low that the Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., of Calumet, 
Mich., could no longer mine its conglomerate 
s at a profit. The outlook for im- 
proved prices was bleak and the amygdaloid 
mines were producing at a slight profit, so 
the company pulled out the pumps in the 
conglomerate mines and the workings filled 
with water 

“The water had scarcely filled these mines 
when the coming of war made copper a 
critical metal. Our national safety demanded 
every ounce available. Engineers immediate- 
ly began a survey of the cost of reopening 
the conglomerate at Calumet. Their conclu- 
sion was that in several years’ time the 
workings could be pumped out and re- 
timbered at a cost of about $20,000,000. 
Twenty million dollars was a lot of money 
and the war wouldn't wait several years. 
Millions of pounds of copper had to stay 
where it was, and the metal remained on 
the critical list throughout the war.” That, 
Senator MARTIN, answers your question. 


PETROLEUM—COPPER—OTHER AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS 
Mr. Chairman, as long as the oil situation 
has been brought into the picture, I want to 
discuss it with a word or two. Petroleum is 
in exactly the same position as the mining 


industry and in particular the production of 
copper; in that the competitive situation in 
the Middle East is such that you cannot pay 
the high wages of ten to fifteen dollars a day 
in the oil fields in this country and compete 
with the cheap production abroad. The pro- 
duction was recently severely curtailed in 
the oil-producing States and I think is stiil 
curtailed at this time, Senator. 

Of course, as I say, the war will bring on 
an increased denmrand and luckily it has not 
been curtailed long enough to stop the ex- 
ploration there and to scatter the oil workers 
and destroy the investments. If we had gone 
on 10 years or 5 years we would be in the 
fame position we are now with regard to 
tungsten and mercury and, as a matter of 
fact, copper from independent mines. 

AMERICAN-CHILE-INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

The question, Mr. Chairman, has been 
raised that whether we are injuring Chile 
with the reimposition of the copper tax, it is 
said that this is a foreign-relations question, 
a foreign-policy job. 

Mr. Chairman, the only possib’e reduction 
of imports from Chile through the applica- 
tion of the principle of the flexible import 
fee or any tariff or import fee such as the 
2 cents tax would be by the amount of the 
increase in domestic production. The 2 cents 
per pound tax, by the way, is highly inade- 
quate; even the 4 cents which we had in the 
beginning, probably would not even be ade- 
quate, but the State Department has split 
this tariff in two for no reason whatever, 
simply in an arbitrary deal made with an- 
other country. 


EXCHANGE MANIPULATION—IMPORT QUOTAS, ETC, 


Of course, we are entirely familiar—I hope 
the chairman is—with the import quotas 
and embargoes and manipulation of foreign 
currencies, with exchange rates and import 
licenses to keep us from trading with those 
countries. Chile as a nation practices ma- 
nipulation of monetary exchanges—and util- 
izes embargoes, import licenses, and govern- 
ment taxes on imports. Nevertheless, this 
copper-tax reduction happened. The 2 cents 
tax on copper will help somewhat, although 
inadequately, to keep the American inde- 
pendent copper industry alive. 


IMPORTS FROM CHILE ONLY AFFECTED BY 
INCREASED DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


So the only possible chance that any im- 
ports would be curtailed at all would be the 
increased production in this country due to 
the import fee or tariff. Tariffs or imports 
fees certainly do not curtail imports; they 
have nothing whatever to do with it, for only 
demand determines the amount of imports 
from Chile or any other source. 


CLOSED INDEPENDENT COPPER MINES 


When we extended this suspension of the 
copper tax last year I remember I walked 
across the floor to the chairman of your 
committee and said, “We will close the inde- 
pendent copper mines in the United States 
of America if we do this.” The chairman was 
very reasonable about it. He said, “I would 
consent to 1 year if others would agree to 
it,” and they did, luckily. 

I said, “Well, we will be meeting again, 
and if what I predict does not happen, we 
can extend it.” 

But what I predicted did happen, Mr. 
Chairman. We closed all but a very few 
of the independent copper mines in the 
United States of America, and in those labor 
had to take a reduction in wages and in- 
vestors wrote down their investments, and 
these few mines continued to operate on a 
smaller scale. 


RUSSIAN SNORKEL SUBMARINE COULD DESTROY 
CHILE COPPER 
Mr. Chairman, to the extent that this 


2-cent tax would open these independent 
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mines and cause prospecting and explora- 
tion and increased production in this coun- 
try, certainly it would curtail imports fr 
Chile. Mr. Chairman, this is a nation 
security matter, and I want to say agai 
while I am on this matter of Chilean produ 
tion, that I hope that the chairman 
members of this committee will have looked 
at the map. 


Those deposits are right on tidewater 
near the ocean. One snorkel would a 


stroy most of their installations in 48 hour 

and we would be without copper. If the 
enemy did not actually destroy the mins 
installations, let me warn you that in t} 

last war, as I have already said, shippi: 

was destroyed to the extent of 70 to 9 
percent when we tried to get these impor- 
tant minerals and materials from South 
Africa and from other sources. Mr. Chair- 
man, any possible increase in domestic pro- 
duction would, as I mentioned before, reduce 
to that extent the imports from Chile, the 
normal peacetime imports. Now, however, 
with the war on, both imports and domestic 
production would be stepped up because of 
increased price and demand. So, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in the event of war, we would 
import more copper than ever before, unless 
the foreign mines were destroyed. 


PRICE LARGELY DETERMINING PRODUCTION 


The whole point of mentioning national 
security is the analogy between the tungsten 
and the mercury industry during World 
War II. Those mining industries were not 
restricted to their normal capacity, like 
power plants, which cannot readily increase 
production. At a certain price, they can 
produce a certain amount of metal. With a 
raise in price, they can often double and 
treble their production in ordinary mines. 
During the war we increased copper produc- 
tion in domestic mines during one year up to 
1,100,000 tons. 

Senator Butter. If we put the price high 
enough, could we produce enough? 

Senator MALONE. An adequate price affects 
production, naturally, and especially in the 
independent mines. But to fight a war we 
must have a “going concern” mining indus- 
try plus adequate stockpiles of strategic 
minerals, depending upon the extent of 
domestic production. 

Senator Butter. If we put it up high 
enough, would we produce enough for your 
purpose? 

TAMPERING WITH THE TARIFF DISCOURAGES 

VENTURE CAPITAL 


Senator MALONE. We would not at this 
time, but we might if the tariff had not 
been tampered with. I want to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska that 
tampering with the tariff is almost as bad 
as removing it because the tampering shows 
the threat of possible removal. This Con- 
gress, in 1934, transferred its constitutional 
responsibility to regulate foreign trade by 
tariffs and import fees, and to regulate 
the national economy, to the Executive. 
This, of course, means that the State De- 
partment, the way this is set up, has that 
authority given by the two acts, the first 
one to make a 50 percent reduction, and 
the second 50 percent more, which adds up 
to a maximum of 75 percent. A 75 percent 
reduction in any tariff or import fee is the 
same as free trade, because there can be no 
competition at all with foreign imports un- 
less there is a severe lowering of the stand- 
ard of living here to meet the standard of 
living of the competitive country. 

So I say to you, Mr. Chairman, with this 
power over tariffs in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State and with his record showing 
he does not consider the differential of cost 
of production between the competitive coun- 
tries and this country in fixing tariffs and 
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Respectfully solicit your continued efforts 






re Senate Finance Committee for resto- 

of moderate tariff on copper imports, 

4 ‘ding to official Bureau of Mines statis- 
Nevada copper production in May 1950 
only 63 percent of monthly average for 
1940. This downward trend will con- 


ue despite world situation until venture 
tal for new mines is protected against 
re market raids of cheap-labor-produced 
n metals. Labor ig cost in 
ing and 2-cent tariff would help equalize 
ition of domestic producers. Production 

ts of foreign metal well below domestic 
ts cause of wage differentials, and 
ied duty-free imports only swell coffers of 
reign producers at expense of American 
rkmen, and hamstring efforts to start up 

w domestic mines. Restoration of tariff 
need not increase consumer price. Produc- 
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cone- 





n-cost differential between foreign and 
mestic metal sufficient to absorb moderate 
riff despite any propaganda to contrary. 
Keystones of our national health are agri- 
ture and mining. Agriculture was never 
etter and mining was never worse In the 
interest of self-preservation invoke spirit of 
Paul Revere to awaken Americans in these 
urnful times against soft-headed think- 
and pink tea diplomacy. Let us look to 
our own ramparts and man them like 


Americans. 
“Regards. 
“COPPER MINING Co., 
“ROBERT H. RARING 
President.” 

I also would like to insert then a wire from 
Mr. A. E, Petermann, vice president, Calumet 
& Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., Calumet, 
Mich. His comments on differences of cost 
of production are worth noting: 

“Reurtel have asked Oliver Dom Pierre, 
Senator FerGuson’s secretary, to furnish you 
with a copy of a brief prepared for Finance 
Committee hearing. I have mailed copies to 
Senator GEorGE and all members of the com- 
mittee, and, in addition, have asked Dom 
Pierre to file 15 copies with committee 

“Proportion of labor cost to total cost is 

probably higher in mining than in produc- 
tion of any other commodity. This is so 
because the raw-material cost is low, being 
essentially only depletion. Tremendously 
high standard of living in this country is in- 
evitably due to high wages. 
Foreign producers of metals have same 
advantages as domestic producers in respect 
to improved methods, mining equipment, 
and so forth. In large part these are sup- 
plied them by American capital. Therefore, 
foreign producers, having cheap labor with 
low living standard, have lower cost than 
domestic producers. 

“Where the basic cost difference 1s not 
compensated by high grade ore, or situation 
permitting cheap production, such as open 
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INES—THEN CHANCE 
NE 
Mr. Chairman, in order to 





nave big mines 


you first must ha ll mines. In order to 
have small mines you first must have pros- 
pecting and exploration Someone has to 
find these prospe and there has to be a 


chance to make money on the time and the 


money expended 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY TARIFF— 
FABRICATED PRODI TS TO GOVERNMENT NOT 
AFFECTED 


Mr. Chairman, since this free-trade exten- 





sion has been directly tied to the present war 
effort, I want to read the facts into the rece 
ord: That the Government does not pay it- 
self a tariff. If it did pay duties it would 
make little difference, because it would be 
putting it from one pocket into the other 
pocket But during the war there was an 
Executive order in effect that no tariff would 


be paid on G 
Mr 


ernment imports. 


Chairman, it is said that tariffs 


a? 
aiso 


paid by private companies increase cost to 
the Federal Government. 
Senator Tarr. Is that order in effect still? 


Senator Matone. That order is still in ef- 
fect, although modified. 

Senator Tarr. I never thought it was valid 
to begin with, but I know they enforced it. 
It never seemed to me that on 


which it was based justified any such order. 
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cont ned the following 
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FROM TARIFF PAYMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, an appropriation 
the Navy Department appr 


provision. 


e provision that the Senat 


“The Secretary of the Navy 
to make emergency purchases 
rial abroad: Provided, That when such pur- 


of war mate- 


Army, 


the Secretary of the Navy, 
ir Secretary of the Air Force 
by 
of 

Atomic 


law. 


the Treasury 


Executive order 


act fi 
June 30, 1914, authority 
This is Secretary 
or from Ohio States 
the 
is authorized after 


the termination of World War II 
may be sooner terminated by congressional 
or Presidential action. 


Copper production, imports, by years—United States co 
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that they } in foreign countries without chases are made abroad, this material shall 

! ft 1 it. It was stretched to be admitted free of duty.” (U.S. C., title 
cover mething that I am sure never Was 34, sec 68.) 

intended By Executive Order 9177, dated May 30, 

r MALON The point I want to 942, the President, under the authority of 

I he inguished Senator from Ohio title I of the First War Powers Act, 1941, 

i makes no difference way rhe approved December 18, 1941 (Public Law 

r W i colle the duty and then 354, 77th Cong.), extended to the Secretary 

1iount to tl pi ssor in of War, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 

a I 1 privat purchaser pays a Secretary of Agriculture, and the Recon- 

t ind then his goods to the struction Finance Corporation the authority 

C it still is no different. Let possessed by the Secretary of the Navy un- 

f s Ww der the above-quoted provision of the act 

I es imported for use in national of June 30, 1914. Purchases by the United 

def . d purchased by the Government States Maritime Commission were included 

e in fact duty free, despite any and all in the exemption by Executive Order 9495 

fees that may have been of October 30, 1944, purchases by the Secre- 

( tary of ymmerce by Executive Order 9768 

ex if a woolen manufacturer of August 9, 1946, and purchases by the 

X l and c ( it, this United States Atomic Energy Commission by 

( is reflected in the pri f the woolen Executive Order 9529 dated February 21, 1947. 

to the ¢ rn TI art of Mr. Chairman, it is abundantly clear that 

t il price which is dt to iy duty, the t has nothing to do with the Gov- 

I ( be offset hy the revenue ernment purch s for stockpile or for any 
re ugh the duty Any tariff on purpose whatsoever. 

G purchased articles would there- Section 12 of Public Law 413, Eightieth 

i merely represent a bookkeeping trans- Cc »ss, Armed Services Procurement Act 

f transferring a sum of money from of 1947, granted the Secretary of the Army 

ernment expenditure to Government and the Secretary of the Air Force the same 

re authority with respect to the emergency 

I wartime, many war materials like purchases of war materials abroad as the 
t ten and manganes are allocated to Secretary of the Navy has in respect to such 

manufacturers from stockpiles, imports purchases under the above-mentioned act 
for which were duty-free of June 30, 1914, 

Any arguments, therefore, that tariffs and Mr. Chairman, further, by Executive Order 
import fees are a hindrance to war produc- 9903 of November 12, 1947, the President 
ti and national security are fallacious. terminated the authority of the Secretary 
-0 4 ‘kes no difference anyway, no matter of Agriculture and the Reconstruction 
¥ pays the duty. I want to make that Finance Corporation to import materials 
entirely clear. — Would very much like to free of duty under Executive Order 9177, 
have questions asked now if there is any and the United States Maritime Commis- 
c t about it. sion under Executive Order 9495, and of the 

Mr. Chairman, the harm is done the in- Secretary of Commerce under Executive 
ad since, by the very fact that Congress Order 9768. Accordingly, at present only 
is continually nibbling at the protection of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
American rs from the low-wage living United States Atomic Energy Commission 
t card ign nations, venture capital is are authorized to import duty-free emer- 
effectively stopped gency purchases of war materials by virtue 
PROVISION EXEMFTING FEDERAL COVERNMEN of Executive order, but the Secretary of the 


and the 
are granted such 
The authority of the 
and the United 
Energy Commission under 


will expire 6 months 


{Average monthly figures in short tons] 

















Domes 
Year tie pro 
duction 
1925 se (4) 
10% 74, 830 
1927 72, 909 
1928 RO, 655 
1v2y UY, 498 
1930 62, 853 
1931 44, 793 
1982 22, 807 
1933... 
1934 
1035 
1936 5, ARG 
1937 : 77, 010 


* Not availabk 





Imports? 


, 198 


706 


GOR 
616 


42 
026 


2% 
eee 


. ‘969 


754 


, 386 


, iad 


23, 


O44 


1 Copper pro Guction on a smelter basis. 
? Includes ore itte and regulus; unrefined block, blister, and converter copper in pigs, bars, ete; refined copper in cathodes, ingots, plates, or bars. 
?1925-41 is use ‘ol copper in the United States by purpose as reported by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 1942-50 net domestic consumption as reported by the 


Copper Association, The consumption figures exc jude exports of refined copper and exclude any purchases made for strategic stockpile. Consumption for the years 1945 through 
1948 underestimated since they do not include sales of copper for consumption by RFC, 


| 
a 
E 


Total 
supply 


(‘) 


106, 
102, 
112, 
129, § 
06, 


68, 
39, 
33, 
41, 


59, 


R28 
525 
wu7 

24 

ARS ) 
901 
0382 
546 
508 
ORR 


72, 413 


100, 


054 


Domes- 
Lic « 
sump 
tion ¢ 


70, 000 
75, 833 
71, 833 
82, 5&3 
06, 666 
79, 666 
54, 166 
30, 666 
34, 583 
38, 583 











Domes- 
tic pro- 


duction 


as percent 


of total 
supply 


Domes- 
tic pro- 
duction 
| as percent 
of oO 
mestic 
consump- 
tion 


100 


98 | 
U3 | 


79 | 


83 
74 
62 
62 
79 
91 
100 


Year 





a - 

1439 a 
1940 
1941 
1942 
I ine aaa tell 
scene sinatimnebemnaial 
1945... _. si 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1] 1950 (January- -May) .- 
' 


Includes secondary, but excludes foreign ores and concentrates. 


and 


per supply and domestic consumption, 1925-50 


Domes- 
Domes- tie pr 
Domes- : Domes- | tie pro- | duction 
tic pro- | Imports?| Total tic con- | duction jas percent 
duction ! supply sump- jas percent; of do- 


Mr. Chairman, section 502 (d) (6) of Pun. 
lic Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, } 
Property and Administrative Services A 
1949, provides that any imported mat 
which the authorized procurement a 
shall certify to the Commissioner of Cu 

to be strategic and critical materia 
cured under the Critical Materials § 
piling Act (60 Stat. 596), may be entered { 
of duty. Under this authority, the Bu 
of Federal Supply, General Services Ad 
istration, may import duty-free strateg 
critical materials for stockpiling purp 

Under the temporary exemptions from ; 
port duties, I go on to say, scrap iron, s 
steel, relaying and reroliing rails, and 
ferrous metal scrap were exempt from d 
by Public Law 497, Seventy-seventh ( 
gress. oo was originally scl 
to run from March 14, 1942, until the te 
nation of the unlimited national emerzen 
but by Public Law 384, Eightieth Con 
the exemption was made terminable at t 
close of June 30, 1949. Duties have been 
sessed on such scrap since July 1, 1949, ex 
for copper scrap, the import tax on whi 
remained under suspension under the cop; 
tax legisiation referred to below. 

Lead: Public Law 725, Eightieth Congre 
provided for the duty-free entry of lead dur- 
ing the period June 20, 1948, to the close 
June 380, 1949. This exemption was n 
extended. 

Copper: The import excise tax on copps 
including copper scrap, was suspended by 
Public Law 42, Eightieth Congress, fro 
April 30, 1947, to the close of March 31, 1949 
The suspension was extended to the close 
June 30, 1950, by Public Law 33, Eighty-fir 
Congress. Since July 1, 1950, the copper t 
(reduced from 4 cents per pound to 2 cent 
per pound in the general agreement on tari 
and trade) has been applied to imports ot 
copper 

I want to make abundantly clear ag 
that, even if the Government did pay t! 
tariff, which they do not, as has been shown 
it would be from one pocket into another 
The Government simply pays it on the one 
hand and collects it on the other. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not go into fur- 
ther detail, but lead and zinc are in exactly 
the same category as copper. We produc« 
approximately two-thirds to three-fourt! 
of our domestic consumption of copper: i: 
zine and lead we produce more than half. I 
will furnish figures for the record. The 
imports make up the remainder. 








tion 3 of total mesti 
supply |consump- 





tion 
aii t citi Ridin 

51, 024 | 2, 904 71, 928 } 50, 666 7 1™ 
67, 093 27,712 94, 805 66, 750 71 1 
80, 137 40, 704 120, 931 89, 160 66 ot] 
86, 623 62, 759 149, 382 131, 500 58 i 
07, 344 68, 611 160, 955 126, 500 60 in 
101, 202 59, 502 160, 794 141, 750 63 7 
90, 672 65, 343 156, O15 138, 000 5S ft 
72, 428 70,978 | 143, 406 121, 833 51 59 
53, 510 32, 773 86, 283 102, 5&3 62 § 

2, 304 34, 491 116, 795 111, 532 70 i 
80, 886 42, 271 123, 157 116, 192 66 7 
75, 670 45, 679 121, 349 87, 769 62 Ri 
84,705} 49,876] 134,581] 125,172 63 74 





Sources: Domestic production and domestic consumption from American Bureau of Metal Statistics. Imports from Department of Commerce, 
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UNITED STATES MINE PROD TION AND IMPORTS 
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I 1 I 
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| 
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| 
i] 
I 
Sou 4 I b 
TA AND F T 
| tr x ’ 1 
er pound | Av ; 
Ores h I l 0 | N | ‘ 
uname oan ae ponent pencunccenm . 
Cents ( Cents | | Cents ( ( 
1 l 52 | 5 p 4 | 
19 1 4. 24 | ‘ 0.1 }) 1 J 
] 1 2 3,18 | 47.2 66.8 || 1944... 
1u3 l 2 8.87 | 5.5 ; L940. rccwccccecs 
1934 ] 2 3. 86 | 8 f 1916... Aisi noe 
| 1 2 4.07 | 6.9 62.2 || 194 
1 1 2% 4.71 | - 45.1 || 1948—Jant J 
1937 1 2% 6.01 | 2 5.4 July-December... 
1938 1 214 4.74 31.7 44.8 190—oe a pbde | 
1939 1 Qi4 6.05 27,7 42. j ily=] ber. 
1940 114 bt4 8. 18 x 41 1050—May 1....2r2zetae~---0c8 
RE IER pe 1% 2 8.79 25.9 936.7 | 
| | es 
A CL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
1 Engineering and Mining Journal, 


2 World War II 
’OPA fixed price. Government premiums raised these prices greatly, 
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‘ PRINCIPLE AS LEAD AND ZINC pension of copper tariffs because they are more compete with the low wages of 
as ‘ It is just re ynable interested in availability of cheap raw- foreign competitive nations in the pr 
‘ { ld take the tariff material supplies, they say. I suppose we tion of these fabricated products th 
‘ ely off lead anc 1c as well as copper. re human like every one else; we want to copper men can compete with the f 
_ = Ss a e ort no wa vy vy ac cheanly ac . 4 : . ‘ 
os fact, it has been severely buy anything we have to buy as cheaply as low-wage labor in the production of « 
i e Department, and the possible and want to sell everything at a So, Mr. Chairman, in the case of 
} verely in- rofit The fabricators rass >ts nated } 
‘ pani have been st a way = o : ; va i ae = 7 ; ve products particularly, the rates of dut 
reby cal e seen : le which contain between - anc -perce! , aia 
| bes = oe : 3 ore P S manufactured and semimanufactured 
I mitted for the record Lead copper have a tariff at anywhere up to 60 a - i 
. al oe S as ; run from 15 percent to 65 percent ad 
re in exactly the same Category. percent ad valorem on all their products— A ie t E 
' i mer v2 » ; 5 2m. 7 one honestly interested in t 
I difference is, we do n have the and need it to stay in business. I do not re my — 4 nen 1 
{ ae i f > f 1e sume ) -Onper 
f a foreign nation here, as far as hear the brass fabricator people asking for W°!fare of the consumer of copper 
in camel ri . ; ’ ‘ ( ave consistent and 
] yyin » § the tariffs removed removal of the tariff on their brass-fabri- would have to be consistent and 
{1 and zinc completel} cated and manufactured products. also the cutting of tariffs on the brass semi- 
RERS WANT “FREE TRADE” ON WHAT Mr. Chairman, they could not live 60 days manufactured and manufactured good I 
Y-——TARIFF ON WHAT THEY SELL without the protection unless a war was on ask permission at this point to insert a t 
N ( ! the fabricators of copper s0 the Government took all their production showing the tariffs on manufacturers 
nt to keep the sus- at a higher price, because they cannct any brass. 
Rates of duty applicable to manufactures of brass! 
Rate of duty 
Item ! — _—_—___—_—_______ —__— sen 
Tariff Act of 1980 Current rate 
j tro I teoat ( r slipper nd part | | 
( I | 5 cents per 100 plus 20 percent.....| Same 
(i cents, not el ts per 100 ane 10 cents per 100 plus 20 percent... cents per 100 plus 10 pe t 
. ts, t er $1 per 100 a 15 cents per 100 plus 20 percent....| 5 cents |] iW plus 20 percent 
l } ‘ ‘ , Ire } 
\ { ‘ lozen, piece { | 110 percent 5 x t 
" t do I 
lo { or 65 percent 
Br < Ww p mouthy 40 percent ase ~ ( but not k t! p t 
| r t pel t 
teher 1 hospital utensils, and hollow or flatware (jardinieres, flower- |.....do pebhhobadeeiiasawbliedios 15 percent. 
“ t 1 } 
t4 t i a a iil im - 15 percent 40) | t 
\ {at less than 4 cents eact ; i ‘ me, OD icine ----| 66 percent, 
; ' 1) 
| do ’ Do 
t lamy perated by if ed air and Kerosene or gasoline... do - . 25 percent. 
‘ | | 
I ‘ do a ---| 45 percent. 
| ‘ 1 ( . DU ncn ce Giessen ean ined Do 
Do 
| } D 
14 0 | Do 
' t ) Do 
l ) Do 
| ) Do. 
j ) l 
PI ) Do. 
oO typical, Br Te Se aac Sac enctccec to oes, see ces ac lo : Do. 
1 for under Tariff Act of 1930, these articles are taxable under Internal Revenue Code, sec. 3425, which provided for an import excise t 
pound \ rticle not otherw pro ed for in tl ection of the code, in which copper is component material of chief value 
i 1 type of chair 
TIME TO AGREE ON PRINCIPLE—QUIT SHARP- vate fabricators buy the copper from the FLEXIBLE TARIFF OR IMPORT FEE 
SHOOTING foreign country direct or whether the Gov- I will say right here that if there was a 
Mr. Chairman, this type of argument has ernment buys it. flexible import fee applicable to agricultural 
been goin n for 75 years—luckily they are PAY AMERICAN WAGES products, 85 percent of the agricultural prod- 


ften effective. However, such agree- 


] : F 1e U States arin ae 
In the case I have shown, the Government ucts of the United States of America would 
ments lend weight to the State Department 


; buying directly pays no tariff. As the senior 0b need a subsidy, Mr. Chairman. That is 
i ts free trade—one economic world pro- Senator from Ohio suggested, the tariff is a onstty Senna = we Be Go tat To- 
vr? ; they play one producer against an- floor under wages and investments. So, as day, but I do intend to debate this whole 
other, and eventually whip them both. It a matter of fact, even in peacetime, if the subject at some length when and if it comes 

very shortsighted position for the brass Government were buying the copper from to the Senate floor. It is exactly the same 


r take srinciple as the petroleum fro State 
t = : NA rs domestic producers, the tariff simply prevents io. ies een eae a - c - 
Chairman, it Is time for ali American — the price from going below the feasible min- ep pag - Rime ager aoe 
‘ t uwree on a principle of the el , ; NALLY]. It is the same as the products from 
; ing cost. The Government would be paying ite ee To 2 ; 
r wages and investments based - : every State in the Union. I will be pre- 
1 I ; 7 the standard wages incorporated in the cost pared to show that on the Senate floor if thi 
Upo! tl fair al as f > oO t ) . é § au > Menace Uor 4118 
upon fair and reasonable competition — of the product, I will say to the distinguished ae eet teeth , » 
principle, using the flexible import fee ill gets that far. 


, ' ae h tariff Senator from Ohio, instead of trying to hold 
method of adjustment of such tariliis. 


the price down so the workers have to lower DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS NOT AFFECTED 
( ER TARIFF DOES NOT AFFECT COST TO GOVERN- their wages to keep producing. That is the Mr. Chairman, I want to say again that 
MENT OR FABRICATORS only difference, and I think our Government there is little chance of injuring diplomatic 
Mr. Chairman, if the brass fabricators should be the first to do just that. relations or international relations with any 


1 directly the 4- or 2- or 5- iff, = z 7 nation, including Chile. The only possible 
=. : é ver it a aaa Ng nal ; a alae os COOTER 6 CER, ee Se chance of a reduction in imports from Chile, 
should be adjusted according to the differ- Copper is only a symbol in this whole prob- Mr. Chairman, would be through the in- 
ential of cost between this country and the Jem of tariffs and import fees. There is not creased production in this country brought 
competitive nations, due mostly to the wage © lota of difference between copper, lead, about by the attracted venture capital in- 








and standard of living, instead of just hap- imc, and textiles, precision instruments, vestment through the stabilized price—the 
hazardly lowering such tariffs and import Wood and wood products, petroleum, agri- floor under wages and investments—in ex- 
fees with no thought or no rhyme or reason, Cultural products, and scores of other goods actly the same manner that the ad valorem 
the Government would get the 4 cents as produced by American workers. Agricul- tariff on brass fabricated products stabilizes 


they paid it. Then when they sold their tural products now have a subsidy, of course, the price in that field and we need such 
products to the Government again the Gov- If it were not for the subsidy, half of the assurance especially because of national se- 
ernment would pay it back to them and farmers, maybe two-thirds of them, in the curity. 

there would be no loss and no gain. It does United States would be out of business, or The tariff is a stabilizer for the price; !t 
not make any difference whether the pri- very broke indeed, would have little or no effect during a war 
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I ) The Governn 
j e! le 70 p ont trans- 
( t ( r lL,a C lean wisl g to 
I f 1 t T 1 § 
f l 1 film costing $1, would 
to take 3 I to the Chil 1 foreign 
‘ fice ‘ rtor that need- 
( r If he were » buy some less 
esse 1 item or were to visit the United 
he would } » to spend 90 pesos on 
t! free market to get his dollar. And a 
Chilean miner only earns approximately 225 


day, or between $2.40 and $@3.75 de- 
pending on the rate of exchange 
Any reduction of copper exports to 
U1 ed 5 tes could easily be 
y the Chilean Government 
favorable exchange 


the 
compensated 
by according a 
rate to Chilean 


‘ ver exporters, since the worker does not 
efit in any case. The total amount of 
r irs earned by the Chilean economy 


would have to be accordingly less. 
rhe second rate of 25 pesos or the export 


r s limited to use for imports of 
I rint. The third rate of 31 pesos to the 
d r is used for converting nitrate export 
} eeds, for most Official transactions, and 
for certain basic imported commodities. 


The fourth rate of 43 pesos to the dollar is 
the banking rate or the one used in the ex- 
] re derived from industrial and agricul- 
tural exports. 

In addition to these rates, the Chilean 
Government has begun the practice of licens- 
ing temporary individual export transactions 
of anywhere from 50 to 100 pesos 

ynnecting them with all imports at the 
same rate. 

The free or curb exchange rate is 90 pesos 
to the dollar, which rose from 60 in 1948 to 
to the the end of 1949, 


esos to 





cnar 





dollar at 
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and again to 90 in 1950. The 
Chilean Government eventually plans to 
h fixed rate of 60 to the dollar to cover 
all transactions, hoping that through de- 
v 
] 


then fell 








ion the free rate will also find this 
Chairman, further, I want to review 
t hat n used in 
t connection. I read the testimony that 
] I ented in the House hearings, 
and which has become a part of the Sen- 
he I or I understand will be r 
y + , u I want to take up each of thea 
1 for the tax suspension 
r € briefiy 
” l and « foreien 
r part ly with C *, would 
1 ier 1 ¢ he cop- 
t tax. I re ed to Ch eX- 
( I pulation just now and s l 
r 1 it in At re i if 
« tis u ly tha im rts \ yuld be 
I i below the } I in a 
A re > in 1estic production of cop- 
l 1 not I immed ly, and 
] ibeam erate in e in any < 
j } n ¢ the tax would, howeve 
I > the effect that any slump in the 
uld n € cown our mines be- 
fore we reduce > impor from foreign 
and t yeacetime stabilizat 
€ of the t ff venture capital would 
be tive at « 
‘ d iY it is that Chile i 
] depender u 1 copper exports for 
foreign exchans and revenue. It is n 
i t to J e the andard of liv- 
ir f our OWn miners and the national secu- 
rity here than to « sider livelihood abroad. 
B ( , as W pointed out, imports will only 
t ted through the reimposition of the 
t t present nand levels by the rela- 
tively small increa in the domestic pro- 
au l 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION C 
Mr. Chairman, third, it is said that the 
copper import tax would immediately 
e reflected in the selling price of copper and 


products. In 


NTROLLED 


+ +) 146 


the differential 
mestic copper has 
exceeded 1 cent, even when the cop- 
tax was 4 cents per pound. 
In the beginning it is possible that price 





import 


rises up to 2 conts may take place. However, 
after a short pericd of readjustment, it is 
likely that the domestic copper price will 








again approach the level of the world price 
for copper. As I have already said, in part 
it is a manipulated price, since it is a con- 


trolled price. 

The production in this country is entirely 
controlled, since the closing of the independ- 
ent copper mines, by three major companies, 
and two of those major companies entirely 
control the Chilean production, which is the 
competitive country at the present time. 
At this point I ask permission to insert a 
short memorandum on the control of brass 
fabricators by the major copper producers. 
t is an interesting document, Mr. Chairman. 

“FAPRICATORS 
“WHAT CONSTITUTES THE FABRICATION INDUSTRY 

“The fabricator is the principal customer 
of the primary copper producer. Here most 
of the copper is put into semifinished form 
of sheets, rods, wire, extruded or rolled 
shapes, etc., which constitute the raw ma- 
terials for a vast industry of processors of 
articles for final consumption or of parts for 
the products of other industries. The 
stream fans out from about 20 primary cop- 
per establishments in the United States to 
more than 5,000 processors, not including the 
electrical and machinery manufacturers who 
use large quantities of copper and copper 
products, 

“There are about 80 companies in the 
United States generally recognized as impor- 
tant fabricators and users of raw copper, the 
latter being, for the most part, the large 














electrical manufacturers 
Electric, West 
portant of the fabricators are own 


controlled by one or the other of th 


such as G 
The m 


inghouse, etc. 





copper } lucers, giving them « 
i! 1 operations from the mii 
finished brass and copper produ 
for example: 

American Smelting & Refining C 
interlocking directorate with Gener 
Corp (Kennecott Copper Corp. c 
Chase B & Copper Co., Inc., Am 
I cal Works, n K 
( A ronda er 
Ayr 1 Br 
Cable ¢ Phi 
tional Electri 
E C e é 
I of f 

r ) the 

t mer or acquisition 
s; well known in the past as 
t producers of copper and brass p 


he only important fabricators not n 
the copper producers are: 
Brass Co., Scoville Manufacturin 


(wire and cable), Muller Br 





coovdcHuses 


“Revere Copper & Brass Co., Inc., h 
terlocking directorate with American Sn 







controlled by 


three ma lan pper producers pr 
approxi ely 75 to 80 percent of all of 
bi -fabricated pr Ss in this country 





ask permission to } 


tl ) arguments that have 
raised here and in the House to hearing 
t reiut ns 

The CHAIRMAN. You may put those in t 


REcorD. 


“DEMAND EXCEEDS DOMESTIC SUPPLY FOR S 
TIME To COME 


“A 


vels of production, and in th 
ent war i 









ig! crisis, it is lil 
hi for copper will rem 
¢ j r some time to come. T 

S-per-pound tax is not designed to k 
mports out nor is it designed to in 
he price of copper to the domestic u 
The tax will merely represent an inade¢ 
flcor under wages and a small measure of 
protection for the domestic copper-minin 
industz The tax will fulfill its purpos 
mainly in the case of a severe drop in copp 
prices. In that case, the tax will serve as a 

ll price cushion and will make up to 
small degree the differential in cost of pr 
duction between foreign and domestic co; 
per. 
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; 
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“THE TAX WILL REDUCE THE COMPETITIVE POS! 
TION OF COPPER BY USING SUBSTITUTES TO 
GREATER DEGREE 
“This argument runs counter to the arcu- 

ment that the tax will increase copper price 

To the extent that the copper price will | 

increased and substitutes will be used 

those few fields in which they are feasible 

he pressure in copper demand would b 

taken off and the use of substitutes wou! 

thus become a balancing factor on the pric: 
of copper and copper products. 


> 


“STOCKPILING WOULD FE JEOPARDIZED BY RE- 
DUCING THE AVAILABLE SUPPLY OF COPPER 


“The reimposition of the tax would have 
no appreciable effect on the amounts of cop- 
per available for either commercial imports 
or for Government stockpiling. Foreign na- 
tions, particularly Chile, are badly in need of 
dollars and will continue to supply the Amer- 


1American Smelting & Refining Co. does 
not produc: enough copper for its own ac- 
count to supply the fabricators in which it 
is interested so these fabricators must de- 
pend in part on purchases of copper in the 
open market. 

Source: Report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the Copper Industry, 1947, pp. 
54-55. 
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1959 The added produ t 
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t al e re that 

es have € that i 
t indergo the nece ex} € f 
1 cont ied I price c r 
have to be assur I reimp¢ 1 
e 2-cent tax w 1 represent a small 
but an important factor, ir uring 
endent miners a return iequ r to 
fy the expense of pi ter out of 

ines and of retim properti 
ras a consistently f for copper 
ig can be assured the opera- 





f the 2-cent tax 
into copper mining 


re the Nation a continued 
a healthy and oper: 
lergo the expense of ex} 
ment, and the 2-cent tax will, to a small 
t 





>t 


ee, assure just tha 


EW DISCOVERIES OF ORE DEPOSITS ARE NOT 
MADE AS FAST AS THE DEPLETION OF OLD ONES 
TAKES PLACE 





The same answer as 
following: Coupled with new e 
1 exploitation of deposits, the 
research for new technology which 
use of low-grade deposits ec: 
ible. This research requires money and a 
1ealthy mining indust 











FURTHER SUSPENSION OF COPPER TAX WOULD 
REDUCE THE PRICE OF COPPER 


nly a small part of cost different 
etween domestic and foreign production 

lear that the 2 cents per pound tax ca 
not completely stabilize copper prices 
was pointed out earlier, the domestic price 
f copper will probably soon approach the 
world price and just provide a cushion for 
extreme fluctuations of the domestic price. 





“Realizing that the 2 cents per pound tax 
ial 
it 





“STOCKPILING COSTS WOULD BE INCREASED 


“This was discussed earlier. Stockpiling 

in be done without payment of tariffs 
y argument that the security of the Nation 
uld be endangered by this 2 cents per 

pound tax is dangerous and fallacious. 

In the hearings before the House, Mr. 
Phelps, vice president of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., testified that Chile might red 
her exports to the Un 





15 percent, irrespective of a ich re- 
cement of imports by increased domestic 


production. 


What made Mr. Phelps take the figure of 











15 percent un he wv informed of su a 
f by Chilean interests? Could this be 
d a form blackmail? 
NVESTMENT IN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MINING INDUSTRY IS DEPENDENT UPON L¢ 
RANGE PRICE PICTURE, IRRESPECTIVE OF 
IFFS ON COPPER 
t is unde bly true that the develop- 
ment of copper mines and the prospecting in 
the industry i lided by the 


ui prospective 
! We cannot argue that 2 cents 
per pound will guarantee the domestic pro- 
ducer a permanently This low 
tariff will merely represent a small measure of 
protection. If we use the same factors today 
as we used in 1932 for the determination of 


tr > t ¥ ‘ > > . ? ” 
lie tari I ry ( e for the 


high price. 





differences in the cost of production here and 
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abr 1, the er t ff ild to be in 
neighbor! d Ball ts per pound 
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« er ind 1 e ¢ duc- 
tion equate prote I 1 more 
S ne « - 
1 fore ] i de- 


I ! ‘ eff t iff 
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I talkiz v 1 Gove1 ent 
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manu Ir f 
How n 1 f 
ef will b t t i 
neglisi l I I ! tl 
( T ny V t T ] I er 
prices must be re ed exage- 
erated 

Here is an ¢ Y ft incidence of 
the copper tariff « r il price l 
article such a ra c case 
made of pper A pact 
made of br we and um- 
ing a copper content of 60 percent will con- 
tain 1.2 ounces of pper. At the present 
price of 22 ce I und f ( er the 
v le of the a i r4 t i in 
the compact w d | wort pproximately 
1.65 cents. At a retail price of $1.65 for the 
compact only 1 percent of the retail price 
would be in pa it f the actual copper 
used. If the tariff on copper were reim- 
posed, the additional cost f 2 cents per 
pound for the tariff w l represent an ad- 
ditional cost for the compact of 0.15 cent 
(15/100 of a cent or approximately 0.001 
percent of the retail pri ‘e of the « my t. 
Even assuming a great deal of waste of cop- 
per during the pro of manufacture, one 
could hardly say that t nereased cost of 


copper would be a hardship for the con- 
sumer. 


“In general it must be iid that the effect 








of reimposition of the copper tari would 
be least noticeable in those commodities 
which require a great deal of labor in their 
production. It is pretty safe to say that the 
increased cost will be absorbed by the re- 
tailer, the jobber r the manufacturer 
However, there are other categories of ds 


which are heavier in weight and in which 


the actual copper cost represents a higher 
percentage of the f price. In housing 
for instance, a great deal of « per is used 





for plumbing, ! tin ind other installa- 
tion. If 


copper are used in a house, the increased 


we a ume that 9EH noawind ot 











tax on copper would amount to $5 per houss 
If we realize that « er i enerally y 
used to any great extent in houses in higher 
price bracket ($15,000 on up), the in- 
creased copper |} e wW represent 0.033 
tk tal ¢ r 1 $15,000 house 
t f the further su ion 
* » l +} + ’ fi her 
may well lead to a further 
1s¢ it itute for « - 

‘ fe \d that a _ 
l ed p! 3 
1 n tne ¢ er indaus- 
e severe repercussions if 
} ed thr oh the re- 
e copper tarif It ) 
the 1949 rece 10n tft e ¢ )- 

W r at near 

tior t 











. a ic | auction 

of copper. 
“During the t few ve: imports of cop- 
per have been necessary and it is « idered 
aardly likely that at present consumption 


rates the tariff will change that picture sig- 
nificantly. 

“As it was pointed out earlier, the reim- 
position of t! t I 


appreciable effect on the import situation at 
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Effect of copper tar 
(Pars. 316, 380, 381, 387, 1620, 1634, 1657, 1658, 1659 of me Tariff Act of 1930, of which all products containing copper are separately dutiable 
unde >. 3425 of the Internal Revenue Code) . 
rR I ption Tax rate 
( hear rt r neentrates and art 1 for in pars. 316, 380, 
It 1, 1658, 1659 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
( per-bearit res and concentrates --| 2 cent per pound on copper content. 
fo —ea ont ree. 
( ulfate 2 cents per pound on copper content. 
Ou Do 
All articles dutiable under the Tariff Act of 1930, not provided for heretofore in t section, 14 cents per pound, 
in which copper (including copper in alloys the component material of ct lue 
tic utiable under the Tariff Act of 1930, not provided for heretofore in this section, | 14% percent ad valorem or 44 cent per pound, whichever is the lower 
g 4 percent or 0 re of copper by weight | 
| 
"" 7 
A of Description Duty Plus copper ta 
1930 < cents per | 
par 
— ————— o 
al ( All wire composed of tron, steel, or other meta! not specifically provided for (except | 15 percent ad valorum.................--..2...-. eee eeneee- 
gold, silv platinum, tungsten, or moly! i” 
Al il fla t wires and all steel in strips not thicker t 1 4 inch and not exceeding If 
inches in width, whether in long or short lengths, in coils or otherwise, and 
whether rolled or drawn through dies or 1 , or otherwise produced 
Not t ker than 0.01 inch eeneuedl 744 percent ad valorem a ee 
Thicker than 0.01 and not thicker tl nnn nncananieiedtaciaimnia ....-| 10 percent ad valo i nints ulna whskambakichekheiienitre Aaa | 
Thicker than 0.05 and not thicker thar net | 12% percent ad valorem as 
All wire, it steel, or other metal coated by dipping, galvanizing, sherardizing, 
electrolvt or any other process with zinc, tin, or other metal | 
Round iron or steel wire, valued at not above 6 cents per pound.............- The rate for the wire of which it is made and 0.1 cent per 
| pound additional } 
Other.. i a a a a ie ee ee The current rate for the wire of which it is made and 0.1 
cent per pound additional, 
Telegraph, telephone, and other wires and cables composed of iron, steel, or other | 1744 percent ad valorem..............cccoceccccce-coccccee- | 
metal (except gold, silver, platinum, tungsten, or molybdenum), covered with 
or composed in part of cotton, jute, silk, enamel, lacquer, rubber, paper, com- 
pound, or other material, with or without metal covering. 
WN IN inc ahr ocsusiecss cowgabnsbucdedeneabastenasinaaaeaalanaaan 14 cents per pound, but not less than 10 percent nor more 
than 20 percent ad valorem. 
I i i 8 tg a i ee ae | 174¢ percent ad valerom me ae. PO aS | 
Spinning and twisting ring travelers . | 35 percent ad valorem 
W ire » hedd ke | heald | 25 cents per 1,000 and 50 percent ad valorem..............- 
(b) Inro shot, bars, sheets, wire, or other forms not specifically provided for, or 
crap, containing more than 50 percent of tungsten, tungsten carbide, molyb- 
denum carbide, or combinations thereof 
I I I OU ices eniiies edie I I i al 
Sheets, wire, or other forms <a WENO. ccn'nhcssctiisens ceimatiboee eicliiintsinied ulations | 
280 | German silver, or nickel silver, unmanufacture: a SE ree ee Tee | 20 percent ad valorem in ie a | 
Nickel silver sheets, strips, rods, and wire... seoitasiiiiaiihie nip ah sali | BP DEROUIA OE PRION oin cknc sc cnccccdcnccuccoccn | 2 cents per pour 
381 | Copper in rolls, rods, or sheets......- saints aceasta nail sedetsi IIE oc wtncsrctsniesinsonniainnicieninnmmantn aan tax throughout 
Copper engravers’ plates | on copper con 
Te ok I ng oh eee tent. 
I a iain i ie le piccbhiaianinel aldiiaaal a a ee i 
Copper tubes | 
Seamk a * _---<--| : 34 cents per pound..... 7 . ; 
Brazed 5% cents per pound... 
Seamless copper tubing : ---| 342 cents per pound..............- | 
Brass rods, sheet brass, brass plates, bars, and strips................-.........-.....- OUD FE GOs « « < wncciinn giana deindietinn china besect | 
Muntz or yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston rods, “and shal ting... a GO ctmenmmnnnne _ pntatbhontnntinanteadidemne | 
Brass tube | 
Seamless. : a Mitkas ancwhaRitieaseeh tenth ae : 
Brazed 6 cents per pound... iuaeeshewdbeasbadeidiedhs 
Seamless brass tubing I a ee aan ee a ek 
Brass angles and channels I an a oa cel 
Bronze rods and sheet 2 cents per pound..... . 
Bronze tube ert ac ar eibanstic.<hibieeliel ein déedbnmaials: } 
87 | Phosphor-copper or phosphorus-copper vinsiessondeisalae 3 cents per pound... 2 al 
16%) | Bells, broken, and bell metal, broken and fit only to be remanufactured..-.-..----. et BUD cntbiedinann . | 
1 | Brass, old brass, clippings from brass or Dutch metal, all the foregoing, fit only for }..-.-- DD. ntitiadtinhatnnnddobaabsct ddsins Oba aus ee 
} remanulacture . | 
1657 | Composition metal of which copper is the component material of chie! value, not spe- |....-d0......2-.22.-2--nenesnccnccnnccenccencescenceccceee- 
cifically provided for 
SEED: 5 CORRE OND iso didnncesncntibccantmatbtsene Sachencsseesanssnecdsactsotstetonns lebodshaessbmodetscsouseccesucccocesuccocce iat maalhetlecatminaall | 
Ol GRROOD .... «cin dienetihdiientimbindsinerctnhneanethtnanssnsouinnammiameiaien eens - . ay . } 
Black or coarse copper. ........... . anenetnne noe tinetinn> ~ncnniiaibiamediaieel tal eT Nn asian | 
Cement copper . Pan onunendomnenpine suki pueeehen tut | 
Old copper, fit only for remanufacture Ce Sane caeienale 
Copper scale. . de iceninib aie «maimed atnniieininediteatsn Caleta addi aint ‘ x. | 
Clippings from bnew copper en ee . | 
| Copper in plates, bars, ingots, or pigs, not manufactured or specially provided for....| Free... ... 22.22.2222. eee eee ee eee ence n en eee ee nene | 
1659 | Copper sulfate or blue vitriol ¢ i ie aoa inkl SI i in eae aa a | 
Copper acetate and subacetate or verdigris...........-.....-.-------------------...- RNID. side datas Ret nakeie et ee 


SEVENTY TO 
FABR PRODUCTION CONTROLLED 


Mr. Chairman, I want to say in closing that 
70 to 80 percent of the fabricated brass pro- 
duction in this country is controlled by the 
three major mining companies, two of which 
amant that the free trade on copper 
be extended. On these same brass products 
containing 70 to 80 percent copper, a tariff 
or import fee of from a 15 to a 65 percent ad 
valorem is maintained which is necessary to 


EIGHTY PERCENT OF 
ICATORS' 


THE BRASS 


are ad 


pay American wages in this country and 
compete with the low-wage living standards 
in the competitive country, and to which I, 


of course, enter no objection. I am for a 


2 ep nen ren pee en ere ep ee pena 








flexible tariff or import fee to stabilize the 
price at a competitive level for all products 
produced in the country. 


QUESTION OF BUYING AT A SLAVE WAGE LEVEL 


In my opinion we should not try the hold 
the price of the products that this Govern- 
ment buys from foreign nations down to a 
slave wage level. In my opinion we would 
have much better diplomatic relations, much 
better international relations, if we paid a 
price for these products that would allow 
them to pay their labor eventually on a scale 
comparable to our own instead of putting us 
in competition with this labor and insisting 
that we either put our men on relief or force 


them to work for a lower wage in this 
country. 

And that goes for all the industries that I 
mentioned, Mr. Chairman, not only copper, 
because copper is merely a symbol—the tariff 
or subsidy is the alternative to putting our 
own men on relief, taking the subsidy money, 
the relief money out of the Treasury. Let us 
have an import-fee system so that we equalize 
the price difierential so they can raise the 
wage living standards of their workers to our 
standard, to the extent that we purchase 
abroad. A good example is the situation in 
Chile, where copper producers get only 19.37 
pesos for each United States dollar earned, 




















t r foreign na- 
isis as ey 
t ay ta 
econon ruc- 
r own ¢ int! n t W e- l y 
I established by its own 4 
e, of cour ild be appl 1 
product industrie 
My flexibl fee bill, S. 1965, now 





te Finance Committee, this very com- 
vides that the long-experienced 
iff Commission would be 
Trade Authority 
represents it 
uld have the s 
ijusting the tariffs az 
i f “fair and reas¢ 
the Interstate C 
en the responsibility of fixing the fr 
tes for the carriers on the basis of a “rea- 
le return” on the investment. 








ymmer 





THE “PERIL POINT” VERSUS THE FLEXIBLE 
IMPORT FEE 

The much-discussed peril point would 
ply require the President to write Con- 
ress a letter in case the State Department 
vered the tariff or import on any United 
tes product below the Tariff Commission’s 
estimate of the point of injury to domestic 
ducers while the flexible import fee is 
established on principle. If we accept any 


vision of that nature we are then on 


rd for the principle set out in the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act as extended with the 
exercise of the President’s judgment as it 





benefits abroad, ov ming the dam e to 
industry in this country—and he is eady 
cord that sacrificing an indu here 





no reason to stop the indiscriminate han- 


dling of our own tariffs and import fees to 
rovide additional imports into this country. 


N CONSIDERATION OF A HIGH OR LOW TARIFF 


There would be no consideration of a high 


or low tariff or import fee, but the flex 
f ; : ; 


difference in the wage-living standards 

The tariff or import fee would be lowered 
as the foreign nations’ l 
and when ich st 
mated our own then the 
of free and unrestricted trade would be the 


living anda 
nd 


common objective 


ds approxi- 





almost immediate and automatic result 
The tariff or import tax on copper has, un- 
fortunately, been lowered from 4 cents to 


inadequate 
permanent 


tablished and ven- 


which is woefully 
evertheless through its 
ration, the principle is e 
ture capital and the wv 
would regain confidence that C 


2 cent 
n 


restoe- 
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“East Ey, NEV 
r MsLoNneE 
nited States Senate Office Building: 
ill your attention to the following 
oluti 1dopted by the White Pine County 
tral Labor Council 
Whereas the selective free trade policy 
n ng the floor from under American 
nd investment 1using unemploy- 
and loss of taxable property; and 
Whereas the haphazard lowering of the 
1 tariffs without regard to the 
o! 1 


January 19, 1950. 


cost f prod n due 
le di ence in living standards 
try and foreign conrpetitive na- 
everely injured the nonferrous 
try: Therefore be it 


Tt ¢ m + . 
inata egram be sent t 


\ eacn 
yal Senators asking them to do 
1 toward correcting this de- 
ituation.’ 
*“Douc HAWKINS 
ident, White Pine County Cen- 
l Labor Council 
ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, 
“LocaL LonGe No. 705 


NATIONAI 


Machinists, Sparks, Nev., reported favorably 
on the matter of the flexible import fee. 
Whereupon the membership unanimously in- 
structed the legislative committee to inform 
you that Local Lodge, No. 705, International 
Association of Machinists, Sparks, Nev., has 
gone on record in favor of the flexible import 
lee. 

“The legislative committee wishes to com- 
mend the Senator for his hard work and 
initiative. 

“Yours truly, 
‘SATIRIOS SOUKAROS, 
“Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
“GEORGE H. SHELTON, 
“JOHN L. ROBERTSON, 
“Legislative Committee.” 


“Las Vecas, Nev., January 12, 1950. 
“United States Senator GEorRGE W. MALONE, 
‘Washington, D. C.: 
“Urge you to support a flexible import 
and export tariff bill for protection of our 
domestic industries and curtailment of for- 
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you will find that they want “free tr: 
the material which they must buy and 
iff or import fee on the product that 
must sell. Thus, there is a continual 
between industries, both of which mi 
the protection on the basis of “fair an 
sonable” competition to pay American 
and stay in business. 

A shining example is the brass fabrica 
largely fronting for the owners of tl 
eign copper deposits, asking for “free ty 
on copper, which makes up 70 to 90 ; 
of their raw material, while deman 
tariff or import fee of from 15 to 65 
ad valorem on the brass fabricated prod 
to meet the American wage standard 
ing. The three large copper producer 
or control 75 to 80 percent of the bras: 
cators in terms of output. 

The workingmen and investors of 
country will take things into their 
hands when they finally realize that wh 
we are doing is putting direct competit 
with the $2 labor, the $l-a-day labor 
the sweatshop labor of Europe, Asia 
Africa and other places. We can, hoy 


“Sparks, Nev., September 16, 1949. 
Honorable GEorGeE W. MALONE, 
“United States Senator, 
“United States Senate, 
“Washington, D 
R The legislative committee of 
Lodge, No. 705, International Association of wa 


eign spending. 
“PROPERTY OWNERS ASSN., INC., OF 
CLARK COUNTY, NEV., 
“HELEN E. Craner, Secretary.” 


protect our workers and investors if we t 
the differential of living standards into 
sideration through the tariff or import fe« 
The CHarmmmaN. Thank you very mu 
Senator. 
Senator MaLoNE. Thank you. 


“The 


Local Senator MaLone. Mr. Chairman, there never 
s a consistent “free trader’; in general, 


Coffee 


UNDERPAYMENT FOR IMPORTS BASED ON SELECTED PRICE INDEXES 
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Overpayment, 
21950 to date 


Nork.—Associated Press Index, Sept. 15, 192.77; underpayment, 0.54 cent. Fair price, Associated Press Index, Sept. 15, 41.64 cents. 


Coffee: Comparative prices for coffee, imports, and wholesale prices in United States 
BUREAU OF LABOR 
(Associated Press Index for 35 leading commodities, Aug. 30, 1950: 189.2 percent of 1926 as 100) 


[1926 = 100] 


Bureau Under- 
of Labor | Import | payment 
Whole- | price in (cents 
sale cents per 
Index pound) 


Under- 
| of Labor | Import | payment 
Whole- | price in | (cents 
sale cents per 

Index pound) 


Bureau Dollar 


total 
(mil- 
lions) 


Dollar Imports 
total (millions 
(mil- of 
lions) pounds) 


Imports 
(millions 
of 
pounds) 


None | 121.1 
196. 5 . : 152. 1 
Ss EF Bt cctancaneied pedsenncessucenen 74 165. 0 
ae 2, a3 155. 0 
191.8 || 1950 (first 6 months) 166. 
167. 4 a 
251.6 

247.0 

292. 3 


21. 6 None 
6.9 10.0 
6.9 9.7 
6.2 10.8 
7.9 10.9 
12.0 9.3 
12.4 9.8 
12.5 9.9 
12.6 10. 2 


rhe comparative price for coffee first 6 months of 1950 is based on the Associated Press Index for 35 leading commodities instead of the Bureau of Labor Wholesale Index 
spite of the current confusion about coffee prices, a direct comparison with 35 other leading commodities indicates clearly that coffee prices are at approximately the same level 
other leading world commodities. Most of the reaction against the price of coffee results from the tremendous underpayment to coffee producers during the period 1938 to 19% 
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Cocoa 
UNDERPAYMENT FOR IMPORTS BASED ON SELECTED PRICE INDEXES 
1926 = 100] 
. "a re ee ne ee i) | hea ic - 
Under- | Under- | Under- iy 
Und Associ-| | | D | vole | Under-| Associ-| pay | I 
Import} BI I ted ment | Con- I t ae d Import} BLS y ated | ment | Con- | 1 
Dr " ment Pre based on’ sumers edon|  nre a price Whole- Press |based on) sumers | ba 
Year : i ematinel i iat. Wane Sons i aed Year per | sale /ba Com- | Associ-| Price ( 
pound | Index BI I ty ated Index imer fin. pound | Index | BLS |modity| ated Index | su 
Ind Ind | | i a a | Index | Index | Press P 
| Index | Index ase) | Index Index 
| 
r ( Cents | s | Cents | Cent 1 | Cents | 
] ] h 100, 1 Ne 126. 4 | 10.0 1944 . ee 6.7} 104.0 $ | 107.07 4 125. 5 | 
4.4 Sf ' 68. 01 2.4 100), 8 | 7.8 || 1945 a | 7.4 105, 8 2 | 109. 48 3.5 128.4 2 
1.2] 77.1 3 68.35] 2.6] 99.4 3.7 | 9 i ccciaianiaes 9.5 | 121.1 2.6 | 133. 68 3.9} 1303] 1 
4.4} is, f 4.4 73, 2 2.9 1 $ | 7.8 1947 ssiadiaieitnane 25.4} 152.1 18.9 | 183. ¢ 17 159, 2 112.8 
6| 87 1 | Be 1] 105.2] 27) 87 | tM) 85.4] 165.0] 118.9 | 187.26] 116.7] 171.2] 1219 
7 98. 8 | 99. 04 22 lif 9.8 1949 | 19.7 | 15 0} 14,2 | 15 ; 13.7 169.1 | if | 
6.8 1 lof . 123. ¢ 0] 10.3 1950 ‘ 167, 67 | =: A 
| xs oe ea ee 
: 
i 
Sodium nitrate 
UNDERPAYMENT FOR IMPORTS BASED ON SELECTED PRICE INDEXES 
(1926 = 100) 
i { ler- | Under Fair | | | Under- Under- | 
Und A I pay iethes Under- | Associ-| pay- pay- | 2 
I BI | ted ( ment } : \ Import| BLS pay- | ated ment Con- ment | P" 
' \ ment | J based on! sur basedon| Dased. j price | Whole-| ment | Press {based on! sumers 'based o1 
. or $ ( r 4 ‘ - s i 
Year 1M basedon| ( A ssc Price Con- lt oo | Yea per | sale |basedon) Com- | Associ-| | Con 
t Index BI I ated Index | sumers | (in } ton Index BLS | modity ted Index | sumer 
Ind Index | Pre Pr aaa Te | Index | Index | Press | P 
| | Index lr x —_ . | | Index | Index 
4 ote otal Pe 
] ¢ 100.0 100. 00 Nor 1 4 N ¢ $46. 79 i a an $21. 84 104.0 $26, 83 107. 07 | $28. 6 125. 5 $24.6 Sin ¢ 
18. 50 f $18.18 68. O1 : 0.8 i 7 145 : 21.84] 105.8 27. 67 109. 48 | 20.4 | 128. 4 2 
1s 77.1 l Os 13.4 O04 19.0 OO If ‘ 21. 59 21.1 | 34.08 133. 68 | 41.0 139.3 ) | 
140 18.74 | 78. 6 18. 03 é3. 27 | 15 1%), 2 18. 4 | 1947 Sabishinaiate 27.22 | 152.1 43. 96 183, 60 58. 8 159. 2 1.7 
1041 17.8 . 23.15 | 86. 5 22.7] 105.2] 21.2] 40.95 |] 1948 $2.47} 165.0 | 44.75 | 187.24] 65.2] 171.2 0.9 
104 19. 11 98. 8 24. 02 09.04 | 27.2 116. § 24.0} 45.1 1949 38.49 | 155.0 | 34.05 | 159.93 36. 4 169.1 24 7 
194 95 | 28.25 | 106.01} 20.6] 123.6] 25.7 48.20 |] 1950.......... enchants Pee: 1167, 67 |... -| 2167.8 |... 
| | | | | | 
i 
a} 6m 
Export-Import Bank operations, Latin America 
{In thousands of dollars} 
; a - | 
Total Balances outstand- | Operations during 6 Total | Balancesoutstand- | Operations dur 
credits ing as of June 30, | months ended June 30, credits ing as of June 30, | months ended Jun 
author- 1950 } 1950 author- 1950 1950 
1 oekiieiiies ee ized A aa es 
( y f l | | Country from | 
| 12 1 | Feb. 12 Undis- | 
1934. to } i |Ou l-| Au D R sit 1934, to bursed |Outst Author- Dis- f 
J ing bu vepald i} Ju y or ing loan ized burs¢ . 
) 1950 iz n } 
| | | | 
4 218. 6% 1 04/11 00 ? 10 || Mexico 
1 | 18,517 |. 137 || Nicaragua P 
298, 3900 14.614} 100.542 210, 8&8 4,163 3, 904 Panama....... 
‘ 141,631 | 20, 243 76, 411 |. 23, 411 3,497 || Paraguay..... 
( 67,480 | 17, 961 22, 236 32, 200 1, 670 1, 736 is csnniiieiees 2 
‘ | 8 ‘ . Ge Mites eed , 66 Salvador t 
( w SUR ee Titahcudienatelonaiael 331 Uruguay 1 
i i Ke ”) . 105 |... = 159 Venezuela. ] 
28, 91 13, 980 | 11,149} 41,300 22 206 || Various 
l 4, | a 445 |...... Bef 493 || - ——--- - 
Ss slvcipahbciiapen saa eneaet oan 323 Total | 353,166 | 142,175 | 39,708 | 21.0 
| | | | | | 
| lation past due dollar obligations to United States commercial creditors both on private and governmental Argentinian account, 
t pl railway equipment, locomotives, and passenger rail cars, 
1 gra treatmen nd storage stations e 
‘ ru n of municipal water works system for Guayaquil. (An additional credit to an existing loan.) 
t r pur [ mp 
( 1odities used in Associated Press index Commodity: Weight Commodity: Weight 


Com! ty Weight POE... cenasminndetiitennenninnntien 17.4 Agriculture... Suaceuneeooaknees 22.1 
Ind PRRs. ccscinntcinmetianiine 30.7 
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Hic i . 2.3 COCR. cncacdnncwnssseonsesaoun .6 I a a Me 1.9 
I er. ven _ 2.7 Coffee... 2-22 e--- eno 2.1 is itshiinctvtaisinanmcn menial q 
Bituminous ¢ =: Flour.....-.----.—----------- 4.1 actin ciniiidsenaisntiamnaacdeaitansate 8. € 
Petroleum 5.3 EDGE ccconvescasansncsecenane 1.9 

Steel scrap....-- : _. 6.0 Butter_---------------------- 4.0 aa taal eae 10.1 
Steel billets__-- ietiheaamagas ee ' ‘ —-- 
TOO. cr nciineiniin — .6 Livestock..-....-------------0- 13.5 ee intnersetnnietianinte 2.2 
DORE CR nndncnnisimeienawots .8 ee ae re 7.0 Rayon... 1.8 
Lumber-....- 5s smabietutiiptaiaion as ee na ee 3.8 Cotton a 4.7 
I iciniecisiominiontnesinnnete 1.3 a a Se ae a 2.7 ee icieeracssetriseneieniiaien 1.4 
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Dru 1 pharmaceutical i 


ask unanimous consent to have print 
in the Appendix of the Recorp aconden- that t 1 A N r 
sation of speech given recently by Dr. t 

Johannes U. Hoeber before the Torch Ww 

Club of Philadelphia. Dr. Hoeber v 


» 
ood 
‘ 
' 
i 
iresICO 











< I I I aen l se ices h 
I I uld be free to s ct the 
tal of tl! Pr « 1 
i d ¢ 1d hos? ls would 
t r not t 1 the insurance 
f 1 to accept or rej individual pa- 
t I pl ram WV b 1dmini i 
I i the subdi\ ions ( une 
t muni lities). 
trat 1 at the local level would be 
put i the hands of local boards appointed 
in accordance with State law and composed 
of } 1 citizens, including members of the 
I l fession. The role of the Federal 


nment would be limited to the collec- 


t ( 1e health-insurance fund for distri- 
bution to the Stats A Federal board com- 
| i ! would establish certain 


f il requirements with which State pro- 
f I would have to conform. Doctors 
would be paid from the health-insurance 
f 
f 





ind on a fee-for-service, capitation, or sale 


basis, depending on what system of pay- 


n t the participating doctors in each locale 
ity would choose for themselves. The pro- 
gram would be financed by a special tax of 
3 percent on all incomes up to $4,800 a year. 


Self-employed persons would pay the full 





i 
f ul themselve employees would pay 
1 percent themselves; and the other 149 
} ent would be paid by their employers. 

\ large number of voluntary health-insur- 
ance plans are now in existence. For pur- 
pose of comparison, the combined Blue 
( jlue Shield plan of the Associated 
Hos} 1 Service of Philadelphia and the 
Medical Service Association of Pennsylvania 
i i as a typical example of the best that 
Vv intary health insurance has to offer 

Maximum benefits under the Blue Cross 
plan include 30 days of hospitalization for 


€ h different ailment requiring admission to 
h ital in any one year. Hospital service 
ded in the lowest-cost semiprivate 
I n available at the time of admission; It 

1 services rendered by salaried em- 
ploy f the hospital and all drugs in gen- 
eral use X-ray examination, laboratory ex- 
amination, etc., are limited to certain maxi- 
mum amounts. Hospital care for patients 


suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis or 
mental or nervous disorders is limited to 10 
days. Conditions existing prior to enroll- 


I t re not covered during the first 12 
n th Maternity benefits are provided up 
to $75 a year after the subscriber has been 


enrolled for 12 months, 


The medical-surgical plan of the Blue 





Shield provides surgical services up to $200 
a year according to the Blue Shield schedule 
of surgical payments regardless of whether 
the surgical operation is performed at home, 
at t doctor's office, or in a hospital. Med- 


ical services are paid hospitalized patients 
up to 70 days at the rate of $10 for the first, 
$5 for the second, and $3 for the remaining 


d Medical service at the patient’s home 
or the « r’s office are covered up to 21 
I visit starting with the fourth 





‘riber is a member of an 
iployee group and is disabled by 
1 tr t for m aul, ‘T 


es is limited to 30 days in @ 
irticipating in the Blue Shield 
wed to make additional cl 3 
ve those paid for by Blue Shield 

I 1 









some of a subscriber v 
dents is more than $4 ). 
The c combined B ( - 
Blue Shield plan for a family including hus- 
band, w , and all unmarried children un- 
der 19 years of age is $6.10 a month or $73.20 
a 
I r iz differences in benefits, which 
W j 1 li r, a com ( > 
r ! 1 insurance u r tl two 
I for thr differe level f ir Y 5 
she 1 by the table at the bottom of this 
I . 
N n is possible f in ¢ r 
$ ) a, year b j Blu hield ; 3 
€ 3 ) charge un ified additi l 


are concerned, these are 
diiterences between the 


As far as benefits 
some of the major 





’ 
two } 

Blue C s provides for hospitalization for 
80 days for any one ailn I ional He 1 
I il nce for 60 days |} r I 5 tal 
care for TB or n lL} is limited by 
Blue Cross to 10 « ‘ ity bens . 
X-ray ex inat nd laboratory examina- 
tior limited Bl C -Bl eld to 
hospi ed and » ¢ Lg i- 
mum amoul t not limited under 
N ynal Health isurance 

Blue Shield does not cover any 






services unless the subscriber is disabl J 
iliness (i. e., required to stay home from 
work) and does not cover the first three vis- 


it t the patient’s home or the doctor's office 
even though the subscriber cannot go to 
work 


This is probably the most serious short- 
coming of the voluntary plans. If the old 
a e, “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
po d of cure” h: any validity, voluntary 
health insurance as offered today contributes 
nothing to that part of our total medical bill 
that is most vital from the standpoint of the 
Nation's health; the cost of preventive medi- 
ne. Voluntary insurance as offered today is 
sickness insurance and not health insurance, 
More serious than the gaps in the coverage 
)vided by voluntary plans to the individual 
ubscriber is the failure of these plans to en- 
ll, at least so far, enough subscribers to 
fy their claim that they can do the 
whole job. According to the AMA’s own fig- 
ures, Only 13,000,000 people, or less than 9 
percent of the total population have compre- 
hensive Blue Cross (hospitalization), Blue 
Shield (medical-surgical), or similar cover- 

re. An additional 21,000,000 have hospi- 





i fh 


9” 


{ 

talization and surgical coverage, and 27,000,- 
000 have only Blue Cross (hospitalization) 
coverage, (At the end of 1949 only 5 percent 
of the population of Pennsylvania were 
Shield members). 

Moreover, present subscribers are very un- 
evenly distributed geographically and eco- 
nomically. In May 1949, about 60 percent 
of all Blue Cross policies were held by citi- 
zens of six rich industrial States of the East 
and Midwest. Only 17 percent of Blue Cross 
members lived in Southern and Western 
States with 43 percent of the population. 
Only 3 percent of the rural population were 
covered. 

The members of voluntary insurance plans 
are the industrial and clerical employees in 
the East and Midwest. A large share of the 
credit for enrolling so many of them in re- 
cent years belongs to the trade-unions which 
have won health-insurance benefits through 
collective bargaining. At the same time, the 
advances gained by union members in this 


} 
siue 
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are threatening to di: 
tive equilibrium between the y 
our ¢€ nomy in the Sar 
i 1 it has been disturbed by w 
ntials in the past and more rex 
1e spread of private pension funds 

nd inu we may some dai 
Yational Association of Manufactu 
e United States Chamber of C 
at from their position against 
nealth insurance just as they have ret 

ently from their former of 
1e broadening of social security 
It would be highly desirable if the 
can people—all of them—could be inc 
insure themselves voluntarily against 
1 care; but is it realistic to 
that this ideal can ever be reached 
c s have an innate desire to pay f 
they get. They despise charity. 
why any system based on the m 
will never become law. That is v 
risk sickness rather than being c 
tients. Are we not expecting too m\ 


turb th 














nocit 








of medic: 





we & me that the head of a fam 

can rely stretch his pay check to 

cost of food, clothing, and shelter v 
voluntarily with 86 a month for he i 
surance? That the spirit is willi: 


flesh is weak is clearly demonstrated } 
fact that the American people 

year more money for liquor, for ent 
ment, and for other luxuries than th 
for medical care. Is it really social 
communistic to help the spirit 
using the democratic process of les 
to give the Nation’s health priority; 
other less vital needs? 


Resistance against anything that bear 3 
label of “compulsion” is one of the 
e and healthiest—traits in our n 


character. Opponents of national healt - 
surance have used the compulsory 

of the plan as one of the 
Weapons to whip up sentiment again 

piece of legislation. Yet compulsi 

very essence of every law imposed 
individual by the community—fr 

traffic ordinance to the Constitution 
United States. Once it is admitted, a 
ponents and opponents of the pri ; 
that health is a matter of legitimat - 
tional concern, compulsion become: 
propriate in this field as in the fields of 
rights, education, social security, or the } 
tection of life and property of the indi\ 

and the community at home and abr i 

In April 1934, at a time when the Ameri- 
can Medical Association was fighting v - 
tary health insurance as “socialism az 
munism inciting to revolution,” it issued t 
following statement: 

“Without some form of compulsion ¥ 
untary insurance fails of its objective 
distributing the cost of sickness amo! 
classes of the population with even appr - 
mate fairness. The young and heal 
not join and the aged and sickly, if a 
will raise the cost to a prohibitive p 
if rejected, remove protection from t 
most in need. Sickness insurance ca! C 
distribute the burden of sickness unless it 
is compulsory.” 

We might well rest our case for nati 
health insurance on this statement. 
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Tational } th ineny 
Blue Cross National health insu f 
Blue Shield 


plan 


| Employed | Self-em; 1 
Annual! 





income j | 
| Per- | | Per- 
| eee} S eeal 
Amount | °°?" |Amount} °C? | Amount 
| of in- | of in- 
| Comme i . t | 





' ' 
$3, 000 2.4 $45.00} 1.5 $00 | 3 
$3, 500 21] 5250] 1.5 
$4, 000 1.8 | | 00 | 1 120 | 











Hacen’s Long-Range Flood-Control Plan 
Under Way for Vailey Area—Many 
Projects Started, Others Planned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 





OF MINN OTA 
H¢ ( REP ENTATI' 3 
Wednesday, September 20, 1950 
Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
ms of greatest importance to 
in Minnesota’s Ninth District is 
flood problem. Therefore, as the 


ress nears adjournment I ask per- 
n to report to them on some of the 
k I have accomplished and the legis- 
n that I have introduced on their 
f during recent months and 
pring one of th reatest dis- 

in the history of our 1c 
Red River Valley < the North. 
ing floodwaters of the Red River 
over 1,109,000 
North Dakota. 
her 2,000,000 acres of fertile anc 
luctive land were inundated because 


e drain States 


To \ tris le 
Nation ruck 


its tributaries swept 


fg 


res of Minnesota and 


United 





neers, in a report of August 
1 that about $33,000,000 damage 


in the flood. 
I returned to my district twice by air- 


Auris + ad Nix, 





t f y purpose was 

to help out in their hour of 

i and to get first-hand information 
vould guide me in working 





tic n. 
On my return to Washington, I im- 


ely pegan in jucing ine [0 V- 


bills and resolutions in the Con- 
APRIL 27 

H. R: 8264: A bill to le for the r - 

certain 1 mend ! y 

ad ¢ Y R Pp + h 

tributar t ide t ( - 


I 
H. R.8266: A bill to provide foi the con- 
i of a fi ] - 
1 the Red I I I 3 
f Red Lake I 
H. R. 8278: A bill to provide for the re- 
r ad re y i 
facilities in M ‘ ) s 
yed or damaged recent f d 
APRIL 28 
H. R. 82 A bill t ¢ ‘ 7 
fund for the Pr rom $1 ) 
20,000 ). 
MAY 3 
H. R. 8341: A bill « f sf the 
~ ’ 1 ’ f ) h 
( ts, drainage « and other public 
faci destr 1 or damaged as a result of 
tne rec it flood 


MAY 10 

H. R. 8461: A bill t 
financial assistance to St 
ernments in major d 
funds to supplement 
leviating sufferiz ind damage 


storing and repairi ublic fa 


XCVI—App.——451 


authorize Federal 
tes and local gov- 
ters. It authorizes 
tate or local aid in al- 
and for re- 
ilities. This 
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dealin and extensive correspondence 
with the White Hou on flood matters 
attest to that fact. I regret that any- 
one in my district, who might talk of 
pal nship, was not present at our 


White House conference with President 
Truman on June 14, 1950. It was left 


» to me to see who should be included 

n the conference nce I called it and 
arranged it. I invited all of the Minne- 
ta and North Dakota Members of the 
House of Representative I also invited 
tors THYE and HumpPpnHREY, of Min- 

! 1 Senators LANGER and YouNG, 





of North Dakota. Governor Youngdahl 
rl 1 in the Capital that morning, so 
I invited him. All of these men accepted 
the invitation and attended the confer- 


ence. Senator HUMPHREY, at my request, 


Vi pokesman for the group 

Here I wish to quote a portion of an 
ed rial printed in the Crookston 
Minn.) Times on May 23, 1950, under 


the heading of ‘“‘Careless charges by DFL 


I f Congressman HAGEN 
} t n t un on getting relief 
5s 8G 8 leer p tical 
( { h a claim to ¢ e from the 
( has been no word from Sene 
HREY regarding any failure on the 
} f HAROLD HaGEN to live up to promised 
bipartisan work As HUMPHREY said in an 
i w with a Times reporter, “We are 
working together as a team.” None of the 
I the team has cast any charges at 
} teammat It does not behoove the 
part l porters of HumMpHReEY in the 
! h district to go so contrary to the path 
Oy thelr ieaaer 

Let's 1 start playing politics with flood- 

C et 


I.hope, Mr. Speaker, that this report 
has given the people of my district a 
clear picture on flood relief and recon- 
struction measures. I have been guided 
in my work on behalf of my people in this 
flood legislation by these eight words: 

The need is great—the cause is just.” 





Opposing Reduction of Tariff Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 
OF 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
Senate Resolution 355, opposing reduc- 


tion of tariff rates during the effective 
period of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. This resolution was introduced on 
September 20, 1950, by the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, where it is now 
} 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
on was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
Senate Resolution 355 


Whereas American industry is now operate 


fi \ r emergency regulations and cone 

oi 
\ i unfair to American dustry 
PCR Ieee pe > arg a sae fe Cha add ae. ha gree 


steers rt 


and labor to flood this market with foreign 
competitive items while American industry 
and labor is engaged in the production for 


our armed services; and 


Whereas the further reduction of tariff 
rates under the present uncertain conditions 
‘ es venture capital to withdraw from the 


field of investment: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
t t all negotiations and conferences under 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
d, which might result in tl loss of 


I nue to the United States Tr ury be 
postponed so long as the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is in force and effect, 





Bender Says 1950 Congressional Elections 
Are Key to World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
EON. ROSERT F. RICH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following talk by the Hon- 
orable George H. Bender, former Repre- 
sentative at Large from Ohio: 

BENDER SAYS 1950 CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS 
ARE Key To WORLD AFFAIRS 

George H. Bender, Republican condidate 
for Congressman at Large, speaking at War- 
ren, Ohio, before the Trumbull County Re- 
publican organization on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 4, 1950, declared that the 1950 congres- 
sional elections are the key to the entire 
world situation for the next 4 years. Mr. 
Bender said: 

“The congressional elections of 1950 
throughout the Nation are of more than im- 
mediate importance This November our 
people will be electing one-third of the mem- 
bership of the Senate as well as the entire 
House of Representatives. By one of the 
quirks of fate, most of the Senate seats be- 
ing contested this year are in the Northern, 
Middle Western, and Western States. Thirty- 
two Senate seats are up for election now. 
Twenty of these are now held by Democrats 
and 12 by Republicans. If there is to be any 
change in our Government it will come only 
if our Congress is changed, and this means 
a change in the Senate as well as in the 
House. 

“The time to make this change must be in 
1950, because 2 years from now the Senators 
who come up for election will include a ma- 
jority of Republicans. This is the crucial 
congressional election for the next 4 years. 

“Our entire foreign policy is at stake in 
the voting on November 7. If we have an- 
other rubber-stamp Democratic Congress, it 
will do everything in its power to conceal de- 
ficiencies in our defenses, to minimize the 
strength of Communist influence in our Gov- 
ernment, and to pretend that everything is 
quiet on the western front when we are sit- 
ting on a powder keg 

“The record speaks for itself. Under the 
present national administration, with its 
subservient Congress, there has been a con- 
sistent effort to play down all of our Gov- 
ernment’s tragic blunders and incredible er- 
rors of judgment. If you were to listen to 
Democrats in Congress, the Alger Hiss case 
was nothing, the outright stealing of secret 
State documents and their publication in a 
pro-Soviet magazine was just a prank, and 
the confession of Pressman that he had been 
a member of a Communist cell when he was 
worki for cur Government was not even 
worth noticing. 


Eve eee eee ene — 


“Fortunately there are others in Washing 
ton who believe that these episodes are 
isolated. There are Republicans who be! 
that these revelations are closely related 
the tragedy of China, to our surrender 
Potsdam, and to the chaos which prevail 
over the world today. 

“We want to do something to clean up t 
mes We can start doing it on electi 
by voting for a Republican Congress.” 





Universal Military Training Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


10N. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative d 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Vir. MALONE, Mr. President, I a 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the REcoRD a copy of 
Senate bill 4062 to provide for the com- 
mon defense by establishing a universal 
training program, and for other pur- 
poses. This bill was introduced on Au- 
gust 17, 1950, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, where it is 
now pending. 

There being no objection, the bill w: 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp 
as follows: 

S. 4062 
A bill to provide for the common defense | 
establishing a universal training program, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Congre 
declares that in a free society the obligatio1 
and privileges of training and service should 
be shared generally in accordance with a fair 
and just system consistent with the mainte- 
nance of an effective national economy; 

(b) the Congress further declares— 

(1) that to provide the common defense 
for which the Constitution of the United 
States was ordained and established, every 
male citizen of the United States and every 
other male person residing in the United 
States owes to our country an obligation to 
undergo training which will fit him to con- 
tribute to its protection in time of emer- 
gency; 

2) that adequate preparedness will pre- 
vent wars against this country and the need- 
less sacrifice of human life; and 

(3) that a citizenry trained for defense is 
the bulwark of democracy and the keystone 
of preparedness and can best be assured 
through youth training for national security. 

TITLE I—UNIVERSAL TRAINING 

NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 

Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“National Security Training Act of 1951.” 

Sec. 102. There is hereby established the 
National Security Training Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion’’), which shall consist of three members, 

wo of whom shall be civilians and one shall 
be a member of the Armed Forces, appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The President shall 
select the Chairman of the Commission from 
among its civilian members. The Commis- 
sion shall report directly to the President 
The Commission shall cause a seal to be 
made of such design as the President may 
approve, and judicial notice shall be taken 
thereof. 

Sec. 103. The civilian member of the Com- 
mission, other than the Chairman, shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $15,000 per 
annum, and the Chairman shall receive 
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n at the rate f $l per SE 110. (a) An indivi ] be con- 114 i : 
The military me r shall receive sid ito! be i : f 1 
1 ‘ ' t 1 het t r ‘ t I ve be t t eol u n tf C . 
1 rhe ¢ lan members t lr i sl C l t I A 1 1 it 
f te 3 vea oO! v w 
} e@ ¢ no n ull } e 1 ember f e N 24 urity i ‘ 
I row nals pe . l I ( I c wear C i may - 
licer re rhe itive ¢ rm) tl I will { I 
be { I if n < lan life f e t ‘ I is 4 . 
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t the rate of $14 per annum i f t U1 i Ameé i; 4 
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» director shall perfor: d ] » he me ( t 
n with exe it the fur (b) AY ¢ ill be e 1 t 
Comn n the Com: I e to i , t 
I this purpose ur p lu . the } I be ubi d 
r duty of the Con nr i f t t cod i I né 
f the ¢ be ex ed or to t : t A i 1 ( I the ‘ 
ae the exe ve ector For f the Unite 3 ! 
Subject to t ti f tl 111 (a) Ser : a ‘ 1 r I 
nt, the Comn n sha c on tive ty , ‘ r ‘ ‘ ‘ I 
E blish such policies and ndard t d I f ic I , t \ ; 
ecessary to Carry out the p ( i ay «} l f ¢ ) A C t 
e and all agencies authorized to carry the corp Unor : ee ; f I 1 f ve trai d i ‘ 
of the purposes of this title shall be } training t i} ‘ 1 The ¢ nce shall be I ted 
ned thereby; and member of 1 , e fut ed by f y of the 1 in whicl ) ica- 
Provide for ascertaining the manner the tr vy ( te of t is I ! Lend ¢ t 
*h the authorized agencies carry out complet . f } ¢ Such mem- ( i trall ( I 1 the 
nections assigned to them through a bers shall e lered tive ty , t 1 in wh notice 
m of civilian inspectior No I con- dutv by t t et ( of « ende I 1 by 
I training under tl terms of thi anc ll ren a f . 
hall deny to a per 1 bei trained the v +, - : = A er < 
of access to a member of such inspec-__, n 1 : a total 1 - 
tem xe K é 1 f 
t 
106. The Commis 1 auth ed ( I n f ' : 
ect to the civil-service laws and the iacteimeniae ta ie ‘ AR y i ‘ I el 


ation Act of 1949, as amended, to a ; “er ad all at I ( f y ! id 
int and fix the compensation of ich 
in personnel as are neces 


rmance of its functions. Civilian per- ae oT T i I shall 1 - 
required for the execution of this — ae ia ei a f i of ( t - 


= 

















e may be employed notwithstanding the for the tyt . ' 
ons of section 14 of the act of Ma Neon alle uted , : Hot “ l I } o . 
4, 1946, entitled “Federal Employees Pay asa N : ai by | for 1 
t of 1946” (60 Stat. 216), with respect to serine Ahagag: a sorte geal ) A ¢ ient ithin the 
>I mum limitation as to the number at encagy o1 neat esto - : ; + tie t 
lian employees : . rere ; \ i j : 
Fiven a ¢ a- du ( - : 
107. The Comr ion may exercise any charce ©! 1 in tl one e « : ! A 
its functions through such officials or cuct P P ‘ That men : 
neles as 1t may cesignate. the cor saan “ee oe ton’ . A i 1 i ’ 
sEC. 108. (a) There is hereby created within ; all be ~ nat } , 
ommission a National Security Trainin disct 4 in - t : “3 
visory Board which shall consist of a court of t United the Ter: : } 
vilian Chairman and not less than 10 n : sior I f Col . ‘ 
re than 25 other members appointed by ‘ of the have i 


ie Chairm: of the Commission, three of . : r t ! t for l 

















in 
m shall be members of the Armed Forces m = : 
ignated by the Secretary of Defense = 112. U ar of memb 
irman and other civilian members of f1 s 4 ‘ y : s : ; 
rd shall serve for such terms as tur : . t} : : , 
Commission shall prescribe and shall, while vi f pP That not : : ; 
tually serving with the Board, receive a in t! ! limit ‘ ; 
diem of not to exceed $50 for each day ae aid , ‘ aia in the , 
engaged in the business of the Board pur- p eee es : : ‘ ae 
it to authorization of the Board, and Armed 5 7 ea : reno s 
hall be allowed actual and necessary travel- ber of a |! a re 2 ae : re ; 
and subsistence expenses (including, in sne ee : : Pr S eee a ; 
lieu of subsistence, per diem allowances at a the « . ora _ , 
rate not in excess of $10) when engaged, o oe nO! ae : ’ . : 
way from home, in the duties of their office. Sgas %O Geass by we | are ; ‘ 
[The members of the Armed Forces shall ‘served in traini ut Att NO’ Prove 5 ais 


receive the pay and allowances to which member, upon 1 I ; mm 
they are otherwise entitled by law. training age! I rom being re nage | 








(b) The National Security Training Ad- ductea for all or part of the training pre- a : 
visory Board shall advise the Commission, scribed her ee 
with particular attention to the moral, re- Src. 113. I 1 member shall be pala, by ’ ‘ ' ' t 
ligious, recreational, informational, and edu- the training agency to which he is a ned, 

( nal } ses of universal training, and a cash all nee during his active trainin reg: ; 

hall undertake such investigations and ity at tl ate of ) per mor and s 7 

studies as requested by the Commission. der r ions pré¢ bed by the tr 7 ' 
NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS f y é be furnished (1) 

ore 109 TY TA { hereby cre ted the Na- neces y tra P rta A 5 +, ’ - : E 
tional Security Training Cort of the United port ion from his ! » ¢ in- p ¢ 
States (hereinafter referred to as the duction and tr 3 (<) quar ] 





sed of male persons ters and subsistence or a monetary ai nce (1) t t. 3 t r 





“Corps”), to be com} 


} , I 


who shall be inducted into it for training as in lieu thereof at a rate not to exceed the ( 

hereinafter provided Members of the corps rate provided for enlisted me ers the n 

shall be organized, administered, and trained Armed Forces 3) clothing and equipment, The detert tlor f l fact - 
by trainine agencies as provided herein, in (4) hospitalization urgical. med nd ‘ t f dene! ‘ “ 
accordance with the Pp licies and standards dental care, and other nec¢ y service i I 

of the Commission. Sup} 








In case of the death of a member 


e « during active training duty, the 
re very of the body, preparation 
uitable casket, trans- 
the home of the deceased or toa 
designated by the deceased’s near- 
proper authority, interment, 
tion of baggage, payment of only 

ued or undisbursed cash allowance 

1e trainee at the time of death, and 
ued or undisbursed dependency allow- 
time of 
e trainee’s death shall be paid by the 


INnCiIUGING a 


ve or 


his dependents at the 


training agency to which he was last assigned 
in the same manner as prescribed by law or 
regulations in the case of a member of the 
Armed Forces: Provided, That members of 
the corps shall not, solely by reason of their 
membership therein, be eligible for burial 
in a nati 








ny member of the corps 
s or injury in line of duty 





shall suffer ill 
» on active training duty with the corps, 
as the result of such illness or injury, 
his sneficiaries as the case may be 





which 





be entitled to all the benefits, 








presc! 1 by law for civil employees of 
the U! i States who suffer ¢ bility or 
c i in the performance of duty, and 
the ( ry of Labor shall have jurisdiction 
( after release of the member 

i training du with the cor 
1e evel! of his death, and shall per- 
‘ : e ¢ S With refers ce the to 
in the case of civil employees of the United 
ta now within his jurisdiction: Provided, 
T employ compensation shall not be 
] 1 ¢ cu y with the cash allowance 

pr ed i 1 113 of t t 

Zz t pur} > of determining the 
I € t ( he shall be entitled under 
this se¢ total compen ion received 
} member under this title in cash and in 
} 1 | be deemed to be $150 per month, 
(c) The periods of time within which no- 
tice of injury, claims for compensation, or 
y report r notice of inquiry, claims for 
compensation, or any report or notice must 
be made provided in the act of September 
7, 1916 (39 Stat. 742), as amended, shall not 





in disability compensation cases 


until the termination of the member's active 
training duty in the corps. 
(d) All determinations as to line of duty 


and review of these determinations shall be 
made by the ! dad of the training agency 





concerned under applicable regulations of 
that agency approved by the Commission for 
such action and shall be conclusive upon the 
Department of Labor whether made before 
or after the filing of a claim. 


Sec. 119. A member of the corps shall be 
pecuniarily liable for the loss of and damage 








to proper the Government and for costs 
incident to 1 apprehension and return, 
including rewar naid, in case of unauthor- 
ized the amount of liability 
as determined by the training agency may 
be ¢ ected by stoppage against the au- 
thor d cash allowance not to exceed $15 
in y one h: Provided, That the head 
of the tr I cy concerned or his 
designee may remit any such liability in 
V in 

Sec. 120. (a) Members of the corps, while 
assigned active training duty with the 
Arn I ; of the United State 

(1) shall be considered to be a member 
“of the military or naval forces of the United 
States” v meaning of subsection 
(c) ¢ s of the act of August 2, 
1946 (60 S 

(2) sh idered to be “military 
perso? the meaning of section 
1 of act December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 
662) 7 ion 1 of the act of July 3, 1943 
(57 Stat. 372) 


(b) Members of the corps assigned to ac- 
tive training duty under the jurisdiction of 
departments or agencies of the United States 
other than the Armed Forces shall be con- 
sidered to be employees of the Government 
within the meaning of subsection (b) of 
section 402 of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 


Stat. 812). 


(c) The Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
the Air Force and their designees are author- 
ized to exercise with respect to claims of 
members of the corps, while on active train- 
ing duty with their respective forces, for 
damages to or loss, destruction, capture, or 
abandonment of personal property occurring 
incident to their service, the respective pow- 
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ers conferred upon the Secretary of War 
his designees by the act of May 29, 1945 
Stat. 225), and the Secretary of the N 
or his designees by sections 2, 3, and 4 
the act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. € 
Sec. 121. Except as otherwise herein 
cifically provided, members of the cory 
not, solely by reason of their r n 
be entitled to any rights, privile . 
ties, or benefits provided by law or r 
tions for personnel or former personnel of 
Armed Forces or civilian employees of 
Government. 
Sec. 122. Nothing contained in this tit! 
any other act shall be ct trued as f 
ding the payment of compensation by 








person, firm, or corporation to member 
the corps while on active or inactive train 
d 


123. (a) It shall be unlawful wit! 


such reasonable distance of any milit 
camp, station, fort, post, cantonment, 
training or mobilization place, where tr 


, 


ing under this act in the National Secu 
Training Corps is being given, as the Com- 
mission may determine to be necessary 
the protection of the health, morals, and wel- 
fare of the National Security Training Cor; 
and as the Commission shall designate and 
publish in general orders or bulletins, to es- 
tablish or keep houses of ill fame, brothel 
bawdy houses, or places of entertainme: 
which are public nuisances, or other like 
facilities detrimental to the health and mor- 
als of members of such corps, or to receive 
or permit to be received for immoral pur- 
poses any person into any vehicle, plac 
structure, or building used for the purpo 
of lewdness, assignation, or prostituti 
within said distance determined by the Com- 
mission or to knowingly rent, lease, or per- 
mit the use of any property for such pur- 


poses. Any person, corporation, partnership, 
or association violating any of the provisions 


of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 12 
months, or both. 

(b) No person, corporation, partnership, or 
association or agency shall Knowingly sell, 
give, or in any way supply any intoxicating 
liquors to any member in the National S« 
curity Training Corps on active trainin 
duty. Any person, corporation, partnership, 
or association or agency violating any ol the 
provisions of this section shall be deemex 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than 12 months, or both. 

Sec. 124. (a) The Commission shall des- 
isnate Federal departments and agencies as 
training agencies to formulate and conduct 
training programs: Provided, That military 
training and such other training as may 
be assigned by the Commission shall be con- 
ducted under the direction and control of 
the Secretary of Defense by the Department 
of the Army, Department of the Navy, and 
Department of the Air Force, for members 
of the corps assigned to the Armed Forces 
for training. 

(b) Training agencies shall have direct 
responsibility for all training operations and 
may utilize the services of other 
with or without reimbursement, 
non-Federal agencies 
the conduct thereof. 

(c) Military personnel of the Department 
of Defense may be detailed for duty with the 
National Security Training Corps, and when 
so detailed are authorized in addition to and 
in excess of the strengths otherwise pre- 
scribed for such establishment and section 
1222 of the Revised Statutes shall not be 
applicable to any officer personnel so de- 
tailed. 

Seo. 125. (a) The period of training pro- 
vided for under this act shall be for 1 year, 
or its equivalent in terms of a combination of 








agencies 
including 
and institutions, in 
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ter nes that the program 


iit lly exempt from 
ir or cond nally discharge from 
who has 


ec for admittance to any of the 


tr iny r trant or trainee 


enumerated, 











i { tl enter such 

‘ ‘ wherein he 
t i nplet ‘ars of trailne 
i ler t be relieved of liability for ine 
duction or further trainir hereunder (bd) 
No exception from registration, exemption, 
< ent rp onement of induction for 
tr i under this title shall continue after 
the « ise therefor cease to exist 

: 134 i) Subject to such quota limita- 
tior l ndards of qualific and se- 
lection as may be established by the Secre- 
tary of Defense to insure a proper balance of 
t il power between the ground, air, 
ind ms, each registrant eligible for 
I y tr shall be entitled to request 
and rece € ining in the service of his 
choice, and shall be classified therein by his 
loc Each registrant found not to be 
el e for military training shall, subject 
to such quota limitations and standards of 


ication as may be established by the 
Commission, be entitled to request and re- 
cr e training in the nonmilitary training 


program of his choice, and shall be classified 





tl the local board: Provided, That 
Al person claiming exemption from 
c training, because of religious 


training and belief as defined in section 6 


(j) the elective Service Act of 1948, as 
nended, and whose claim i ined by 
the local board shall, when inducted or ase 





























signed under this title, be required to elect 
training in such other available training pro- 
gral his choice as provided herein subject 
t h quotas and standards as mé be 
€ 
(b) on claiming exemption from 
c tant training shall, if such claim is 
n tained by the local board, be entitled 
to eal to the appropriate appeal board. 
U filing of such appeal with the 
board, t peal board shall forth- 
with refer the 1 to the Department of 
Ju for inquiry and hearil The De- 
} nent of Justice, after propriate in- 
quiry iall hold a hearing with respect to 
the « racter and good faith of the objec- 
tion f the per 1 concerned nd such per- 
s0n shall be notified of the time and place of 
f 1 hearing. The Department of Justice 
: fter such hearing, if the objections 
are found to be sustained, recommend to the 
an} 1 board that when the objector is in- 
ducted or assigned for training under this 
f he be required to elect training as pro- 
vided in (a) ve. I uch hearing the 
D it of Justi find it his objec- 
ti ! ustained, it recommend 
to tine eal board that such objections be 
1 1 TI peal board shall give 
ce to ill not be bound to 
1 ition of the Depart- 
n oO -e together with the record on 
an] the local board, in making its 
decision. Each person whose claim for ex- 
emption from combatant training because of 
re ; training and belief as herein defined 
is 5\ ned, shall be listed by the local board 


on a register of conscientious objectors. 


135. (a) Every person liable for train- 
ir under this title, except those whose 
training shall have been deferred or post- 
poned in accordance with provisions of this 


title, shall be called, inducted, and delivered 
by his local board for training with such 
training agency for which he has been clas- 
sified by his local board at the time and place 
as directed by the director: Provided, That a 
volunteer for training under 18 years of age 
may be delivered for training to which he 


has be igned, at the training period next 
following the date upon which he was ac- 
cepted as a volunteer, whether or not he has 
a ned the age of 18 years. 


(b) The Commission, after consultation 


with heads of the training agencies con- 
cerned, will determine induction schedules 


and numbers to be inducted pursuant to such 
schedules. 

Sec. 136. No person liable for training un- 
der this title shall be permitted or allowed 
to furnish a substitute for such training; 
no substitute as such shall be received or 
enrolled for training; and no person liable 
for training hereunder shall be permitted 
to escape such training or be discharged 
therefrom prior to the expiration of his period 
of training by the payment of money or any 
thing whatsoever as consideration 
for his release from such training or liability 
therefor 


c 27 
HEC / 


cl Mail 
valiuapile 


(a) Each registrant exempted or 





deferred from training under this title, until 
he shall have attained the twenty-sixth an- 
ni ary of his birth, and each trainee for 
a period of 6 years after completion of the 
first 6 months of training or until discharged 
from the corps whichever period of time is 
greater, shall be required to keep his local 
board informed as to his current address and 
changes in status, including his status in 
the training program and completion there- 
of, as required by such rules and regulae 


tions as may be prescribed by the director, 
and approved by the Commission. 

(b) Each local board shall maintain a rege 
ister of registrants, which shall contain a 
current record of the address, occupational, 
dependency, training and service status, and 
such other information as may be required 
for the periods specified in (a) above. 


ee ee ee pepe 
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Sec. 138. Funds appropriated to the Selec. 
tive Service System shall be available ir 


the 
1 


case of registrants who prior to their induc. 
tion into the National Security Tra 
Corps suffer illness, injury, or death w 


acting under orders issued under the 
visions of this title, for the payment 
tual and reasonable expenses of (1) eme 
gency medical care including hospitali 
tion, and (2) recovery of body, prepa 
for burial, including suitable 
portation to the home of the deceased or 
a cemetery des ated by his near 
tive or proper authority, and interment, | 
such burial expenses shall not execed $1 











in any 1e case 
Sec. 139. Any person having and exer 
ing any authority under this title, who sh: 


knowingly make, or be 


ing of, any false 


a party to tne mak 
, improper, or incorrect re¢ 
istration, classification, physical or ment 
examination, deferment, enrollment, or mus- 
ter; or any person who shall Knowingly mak 
or be a party to the making of, any fal 


statement or certification as to his fitn 
or unfitness cr liability or nonliability f 
training under the provisions of this title, 


or who ot evades or refuses regis- 
tration, induction, or training or any of the 
requ its of this title; or any person who 
knowingly counsels, aids, or abets another 
to refuse or evade registration, induction, o1 
training, or any of the requirements of thi 
title, or any person or persons who sh 

knowingly hinder or interfere or attempt 

do so in any way by force or violence wit! 
the administration of this title; or any per- 
son or persons who conspire to commit one 
or more of such offenses; or any person se- 
lected for training under this title who shall 
refuse to complete the training as prescribed 
under this title, shall upon conviction in 
the district court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction, be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than 5 years or by 


rwise 














a fine of not more than $10,000, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. Precedence 
shall be given by courts to the trial of ca 
arising under this title, and such case sh: 
upon request of the Attorney General, b 
advanced on the docket for immediate 


hearing 

Szc. 140. (a) Nothing in sections 109 anc 
113 of the Criminal Code (U.S. C., title 18, 
secs. 281 and 283), or in section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes shall be deemed to apply 
to any person because of his appointment 
under authority of this title and the regula- 
tions pursuant thereto, as an uncompensated 
member of the Selective Service System, or 
as an individual to conduct hearings on ap- 
peals of persons claiming exemption from ’ 
training because of conscientious objections. 

(b) All functions performed under this 
title shall be excluded from the operation of 
the Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 

237) except as to the requirements of section 
8 of such act. 

Sec. 141. No individual who has been con- 
victed of any crime not punishable by death, 
and no individual who has been committed 
to jail, corrective institution, or institutio1 
for juvenile delinquency, shall by reason « 
such conviction or commitment be relieved 
from liability for training under this title, 
but may be trained as directed by the Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 142. Under rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the heads of the appropriate 
training agencies, with the approval of the 
Commission, members of the corps while on 
active training duty may be granted leaves 
of absence without loss of cash allowances 
to which otherwise entitled: Provided, That 
no trainee shall be entitled to any payment 
in lieu of leave not granted to him prior 
to release from active training duty. 

Sec. 143. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 


1 
f 
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(e) The word mm ling officer 1 ( I ” 
be deemed to m L < f > Army, t i x Tl nior : 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, including member of tl t sl h I lent. , A 
the Reserve components ther , wh eme- One n . i | : i 
powered to exercise mmand of any d h- 7 l I hall < 1 law ‘ ‘ 
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commands a trainee regiment, or « ble clude t the nmediate come i 
unit; or (2) superior military training au- manding officer of the accused or the investi- < 
thority gatir I ra witne r the prosecution : 


(zg) The words “reviewing authority” shall or the defense. ficer, t 
be deemed to mean a ficer of the Army, Sec. 208. Appointing auth y ! I 
Navy, Air Force, or Mari Cor luding security traini urt may be appointed by I A 
the Reserve components thereof h ct an appointi rit) herein defi l, i t. 
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1 1 
hearing or investigation at which the trainee 
i ent nd informed of the grounds of 
! i ment recommends that the ac- 
cu i be not released, directs that the arrest 
« ri finement be continued 
216. Action by commanding officer: 
Char will be filed with the trainee’s im- 
I te commanding officer, who will in- 
quire int the facts and circumstances of 
t e and expeditiously dispose of the 
I tter or without delay forward the charges 
t ther with the names of the witnesses 
i a statement of their prospective testi- 
mony with his written recommendations to 
the appointing authority. 
217. Forwarding charges; delays; serv- 
i f charge Unless the charges are dis- 
posed of without trial, the unit commanalng 
r shall, within 48 hours after accused is 
ested or ¢ fined, if practicable, forward 
the charges to the appointing authority. If 
the same be not practicable, he shall report 
to superior authority the reason for delay. 
The u commanding officer shall cause to 


be delivered to the accused a copy of the 








Sec, 218. Action by appointing authority: 
T aj inting authority, in his discretion, 
refer the chargers for trial, order them 
dismissed, or make such other disposition 
1 as he sees fit; and no charge will be 
referred to a court for trial unless it has 
been found that a thorough and impartial 
investigation thereof has been made as pre- 
ibed herein, that such charge is legally 
ifficient to allege an offense under this code, 
d upported by evidence indicated in 
the report of investigation 
Sec, 219. Investigation of charges: An in- 
vesti n of charges shall include inquiries 
t he truth of the matter set forth in 


form of charges, and what dis- 
f the case should be made in the 
interest of justice and discipline. The ac- 
hall be advised of the charges against 


cu ( 

him and of his right to be represented at 
such investigation by counsel. Upon his re- 
quest, he shall be represented by civilian 
col el if provided by him, or military coun- 
sel of his own selection if such counsel be 
reasonably available, or by counsel appointed 
by the ppointing authority. At such in- 


vestigation full opportunity shall be given 
t aceused to cross-examine witnesses 
t him if they are available and to 
present anything he may desire in his own 
either in defense or mitigation, and 
the investigating officer shall examine avail- 
able witnesses requested by the accused. If 
the charges are forwarded after such investi- 

ition, they shall be accomplished by a state- 
ment of the substance of the testimony 
taken on both sides, and a copy thereof shall 
be given to the accused. 

Sec, 220. Staff judge advocate: Every ree 
viewing authority shall have a staff judge ad- 
vocate who shall advise the appointing or 
reviewing authority as to all matters pre- 


o the 








scribed by this code and shall perform such 


other duties as may be devolved upon him 
by law, regulation, or custom of the military, 
naval, or air services. 

Sec. 221. Assistant staff judge advocate: 
Any assistant staff judge advocate shall be 
competent to perform any duty devolved by 
tl code or by law, regulations, or the cus- 
tom of the military, naval, or air services 


upon the staff judge advocates. 

Sec, 222. Action by trial counsel: The trial 
counsel of the court to which the charges 
have referred shall, within 48 hours 
after receipt thereof, cause to be served upon 
the accused a copy of the charges upon 
which trial is to be had. A failure so to 
serve such charges shall be a ground for a 
continuance, The trial counsel shall as soon 

practicable upon serving the charges upon 
the accused notify the defense counsel there- 
of No trainee shall against his objection be 
brought to trial before a national security 
training court within a period of 72 hours 
subsequent to the service of charges upon 
him 

Sec. 223. Trial counsel; prosecution: The 
trial counsel of a national security training 
court shall prosecute in the name of the 
United States 

Sec. 224. Oaths: The trial counsel shall 
administer to the national security training 
court the following oath or affirmation: 
“You, , dO swear (or affirm) that 
you will well and truly try and determine, 
according to the evidence, the matter now 
before you, and that you will duly adminis- 
ter justice, without partiality, favor, or af- 
fection, according to the provisions of the 
Code of Conduct of the National Security 
Training Corps, and if any doubt should 
arise, not explained by the said code, then 
according to your conscience and the best of 
your understanding. So help you God?” 
When the oath or affirmation has been ad- 
ministered to the members of the court, the 
president of the court shall administer to 
the trial counsel an oath or affirmation in 
the following form: “You, , 20 
swear (or affirm) that you will faithfully and 
impartially perform the duties of a trial 
counsel?” 

All persons who give evidence before the 
court shall be examined on oath or affirma- 
tion administered by the trial counsel in the 
following form: “You, , Swear (or 
affirm) that the evidence you give in this 
case shall be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. So help you God?” 

In case of affirmation the closing sentence 
of adjuration will be omitted. 

Sec. 225. Arraignment, pleas, and mo- 
tions: The accused shall be arraigned, at 
which time the charges and specifications 
shall be read to him by the trial counsel. 
The accused may plead guilty or not guilty. 
If the accused makes any irregular pleading, 
or after a plea of guilty sets up matter in- 
consistent with the plea, or if it appears that 
he has entered the plea of guilty improvi- 
dently or through lack of understanding of 
its meaning and effect, or if he fails or re- 
fuses to plead, a plea of not guilty shall be 
entered in the record, and the court shall 
proceed as though he had pleaded not guilty. 
Prior to so pleading, or at any other time, the 
accused may make any pertinent motion 
which the court shall dispose of as justice 
may require, 

Sec. 226. Challenges: Members of a na- 
tional security training court may be chal- 
lenged by the accused or trial counsel for 
cause stated to the court. A majority of 
the court shall decide the challenges by 
secret written ballot but challenged members 
have no vote, Upon a tie vote the challenge 


been 


shall be sustained. Bach accused and the 
trial counsel shall bo entitled to one pre- 
emptory challenge. 

Sec. 227. Opportunity to obtain witnesses 
and other evidence: The trial counsel, de- 
and the national security 


fense counsel, 
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training court shall have equal opportur 
to obtain witnesses and other evidence 
accordance with such regulations as t 
President may prescribe. Process issued 
national security training court Cases 
compel witnesses to appear and testify 

to compel the production of other evider 
shall be similar to that which courts of t! 
United States having criminal jurisdicti 
may lawfully issue and shall run to any par 
of the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions. 

Sec, 228. Refusal to appear or testify: (a 
Every person not subject to this code who— 

(1) has been duly subpenaed to appear as 
a witness before any national security train- 
ing court, or before any military or civil offi- 
cer designated to take a deposition to be read 
in evidence before such court; and 

(2) has been duly paid or tendered the 
fees and mileage of a witness at the rates al- 
lowed to witnesses attending the courts of 
the United States; and 

(3) willfully neglects or refuses to appear, 
or refuses to qualify as a witness or to testify 
or to produce any evidence which such per- 
son may have been legally subpenaed to 
produce; 
shall be deemed guilty of an offense against 
the United States. 

(b) Any person who commits an offense 
denounced by this article shall be tried on 
information in a United States district court 
or in a court of original criminal jurisdiction 
in any of the Territorial possessions of the 
United States, and jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred upon such courts for such purpose, 
Upon conviction, such persons shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $500, or 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding 6 
months, or both. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the United 
States district attorney or the officer prose- 
cuting for the Government in any such court 
of original criminal jurisdiction, upon the 
certification of the facts to him by the na- 
tional security training court, to file an in- 
formation against and prosecute any person 
violating this article. 

(d) The fees and mileage of witnesses 
shall be advanced or paid out of the appro- 
priations for the compensation of witnesses. 

Sec. 229. Compulsory  self-incrimination 
prohibited: No witness before a national se- 
curity training court or before any officer, 
military or civil, designated to take a deposi- 
tion to be read in evidence before a national 
security training court or before an officer 
conducting an investigation, shall be com- 
pelled to incriminate himself or to answer 
any question the answer to which may tend 
to incriminate him or to answer any question 
not material to the issue when such answer 
may tend to degrade him. 

No statement obtained from any person in 
violation of this section or through use of 
coercion, unlawful influence, or unlawful in- 
ducement shall be received in evidence 
against him in a trial by a national security 
training court. 

Sec. 230. Depositions: Depositions may be 
taken and used as evidence before national 
security training courts in the same manner 
as now or hereafter provided for courts 
martial. 

Sec, 231. Former jeopardy: No trainee 
shall, without his consent, be tried a second 
time for the same offense, but no proceed- 
ings before a national security training court 
resulting in a conviction shall be considered 
a trial until the reviewing authority shall 
have taken final action upon the case. A 
proceeding which, subsequent to the intro- 
duction of evidence but prior to a finding, 
is dismissed or terminated by the appoint- 
ing authority or on motion of the prosecu- 
tion for failure of available evidence or wit- 
nesses without any fault of the accused shall 
be a trial in the sense of this section. 

Sec. 232. Limitations as to time: No per- 
s0n subject to this code shall be liable to be 
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P t damage w! ful 
c Any 1 ee who willfu or 
t negle f to be t oiled, 
« ] rol \ < i ¢ any 
} y f hed for or intended for use 
u e } of law } d for 
tr the cor hall upon conviction 
t f } } hed by a fir ») exceed 
$ mprisonment for 6 m r both, 
and may be required to make d the loss 
or dam in whole or in par ind when 
requ d n e good the loss or damage the 
al int of the liability determined there- 
under may be collected by stoppage against 
the ithorized cash allowance 
y Waste or unlawful disposition of 
propert Any trainee who sells or unlawfully 
< of or willfully or through neglect 
injurie or loses any arms, ammunition, 
a iterments, equipment, clothing, or other 
p issued for use in accordance with 
provi f titles I and II of this act shall 
ul ( iction thereof be punished by a 
fine not to exceed $500 or imprisonment for 
6 month or both, and wh required to 
n good the loss or damage, the amount 
of the lability determined thereunder may 
be collected toppage against the authore- 
ize ] 

). Absence without leave: Any 
trainee who fails to report at the fixed time 
t prope appointed place of duty, or 
RoE m the same without proper leave or 
f ( himself from his command, guard, 
quarters, station, camp, or ship without 
} er leave, shall be punished as a national 

irity training court may direct. 

SEC 60. Disrespect and insubordination: 
Any trainee who behaves with disrespect or 
i insubordinate manner toward an of- 
fic it officer, petty officer, noncome- 
missioned officer, or other person having law- 
ful authority over him, shall be punished as 
f ti l security training court may direct. 

1. Br h of arrest: Any trainee 
v I been lawfully placed under 
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arrest, breaks his arrest before he is set at 
liberty by proper authority shall be punished 
as a national security tralning court may 





Sec. 262. Release or escape of prisoners: 
without proper authority 
f 1 prisoner committed to his 


charge, 


his charge 


or a prisoner committed t 
to escape ll be punished a national 
security training court may direct 

Ec, 263. Drunk or disorderly conduct: 


shall be found drunk or 
shiv, com- 

such circumstances as to 
upon the National Security 
shall be punished as a na- 


A who 
disorderly in quarters, station, 
I 
I 
] 


nd, or under t 


raining Corps, 


tional irity training court may direct. 

264. Offenses of sentinels: Any trainee 
} d as a sentinel or watch who is found 
dru or sleepir upon his post or leaves 
his } be he is regularly relieved shall 
be punished as a national security training 
sf tn cirect 








Ss 65. D bedience of lawful orders: 
Al ine ( ] I or fails 
to ¢ y yl i uperior 
off ( noncome- 
mi ed r other pe ih au- 
t ver him in accordance Vv 1 law, 
sl be } hed ¢& 1 na ] irity 
t ng court may direct 

‘ 6. Assault: Any trainee cor ing 
fr ll ye punished 5 a nal 
BE I I ( A may a ( 

Src. 267. A 1 d batter Any trainee 
C I dl r ill be pun- 
i 1 1 il security train il court 
m dire 

26 Committing a nuisance: Any 
tr “ s] l commit a nuisan 1all be 
pi ! in nal security training court 
m airect 

s 269. Carrying a concealed weapon: 
Any tr 1ee who shall carry a concealed 
weapon without proper authority shall be 
punished : 4 national security training 
cou may direct 

SEC 270. Discharging a firearm: Any 
tra e who shall through carelessness or 


discharge a 
, Station, 


t 
without proper authority 


arm in camp, quarters ship, or com- 











mand shall be punished as a national secu- 
rity training court may direct 

s 271. False official statem<¢ Any 
trainee who shall make a false cffici state- 
ment or shall be punished as a na- 
tional se training court may direct. 

Sec. 272. False swearing: Any trainee who 
shall swear fal ’ before a national security 
training court of any officer thereof or in any 


investigation, proceedings, or course of jus- 
tice had under or arising out of this code, or 
who shall make a false oath to an affidavit, 
shall be punished as a national security 
training court may direct. 

Sec. 273. Indecent exposure: Any trainee 
who shall indecently expose his person shall 
be punished as a national security training 
court may direct. 

Sec, 274. Possession of intoxicating liquor: 
inee having in his possession intoxi- 
cating liquor in camp, quarters, station, ship, 
or command shall be punished as a national 
security training court may direct. 

Sec. 275. Wrongful appropriation: Any 
trainee who wrongfully takes, obtains, or 
withholds, by any means whatever, from 
the possession of the true owner or any other 
person any money or personal property of 
the value of $20 or less, with intent to de- 
prive or defraud any person of the use and 
benefit thereof or to appropriate the same 
to his own use or the use of any person 
other than the true owner shall be punished 
as a@ national security training court may 
direct. 

Sec. 276. Miscellaneous offenses: Though 
not mentioned in the preceding sections, 
all disorders and neglects to the prejudice 
of good order and trainee discipline, all con- 
duct of a nature to hinder or impede train- 





















ing or to bring discredit upon the Nat } 








Security Training Corps, of which a trai 

may be guilty, shall be punished as a na. 

tional security training court may dir 
Sec. 277. Complaints of wrongs: A 


trainee who believes himself wronged by } 
commanding officer or any other person | 
ing authority over him and who, on due ; 
plication to his commanding officer, is 
fused may complain to the n¢ 
higher military training authority, who s} 
examine into the complaint and take pr : 
measures for wrongs com- 
plained of. 

Sec. 278. Making good time lost: Eve 
rainee may be required to make good 
time lost to training as a result of his « 
willful act of neglect, and this shall in 
time lost in desertion or absence wit 


redress, 


redressing the 





leave and time lost by a trainee due t 
str prior to trial resulting in convi 
or r raint imposed as a result of a sen- 


tence by a national security training o: 
President may prescribe rul 
nt may, by Executive ord 
ay modify from time to time, a: 


be published in the Federal Reg- 








ister, prescribe the procedure, including tl 
rules of evidence and maximum limits « 
punishment, not exceeding the maximu 


limits of punishment authorized by tl 








code, in ¢ es before national security train- 
ing cour Provided, That nothing < - 
trary or inconsistent with this code may 
ibed 
Certain sections of code to be 
*xplained: Sections 202, 203, 2 








x 
13, 214, 241, 242, and 250 throu 
; code shall be read or explained t 
very trainee at the time of his inducti 
or within 6 days thereafter and shall be re 
or explained every 3 


once months to all 





A Matter of Belt-Tightening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Altoona Tribune, entitled “A Matter of 
Belt-Tightening”’: 

A MATTER OF BELT-TIGHTENING 


On Sunday, new income-tax increases went 
into effect for most of the wage earners of 
this country. The immediate need for which 
this new money is to be used is not to be 
questioned, for it is earmarked for military 
defense purposes. 

However, we should be dull, indeed, if it 
did not occur to us, as it must to every tax- 
payer who thinks for a moment about his 
costly central government, that if the peo- 
ple in Washington had been a little less free 
with our money in the last few years, and 
so eased off the pressure of the wartime 
taxes, most of which we still bear as the new 
raise hits us, the new tax increase would 
not bring our total taxation to the record- 
breaking peak at which it stands today. 

Ne must have money now to build up our 
defense establishment. But, while Mr. 
Truman, and Mr. Snyder and Mr. Oscar 
Ewing, speak of tightening our belts, they 
obviously mean our belts, the people’s, for 
they say nothing at all about tightening the 
Government’s belt. 

It would seem only the part of common 
sense that if it becomes necessary now te 








expand our spending vastly to protect our 
Nation, that this emergency financial strain 
et to some extent by reduction of 


domestic spending. 
Yet, never a word about such cuts from 
» responsible Government official. Al- 


, belt tightening is for the people. The 
eaucrats don’t want to cut a thin dime off 
ir expenditures. 

Notice how cleverly Mr. Ewing, the Federal 
irity Administrator and one of the Gov- 
nent’s chief propagandists, treats the 

r of reduction of domestic spending: 
w strong would our foreign policy be 

r country were weak, if our people were 

ry, if our workers were dissatisfied, if we 

millions of unemployed roaming the 
ts? How would we stop aggression if 
ir people were diseased and discontented? 

w far would we get if our factories were 
and our industrial plant stagnating?” 

, of course, is exceedingly smart pr pa- 

med at anyone who would advocate 

cuts in the proposed administration wel- 

» state program, which includes, inciden- 
tally, a plan for national-health insurance 

r which Mr. Ewing was speaking specifically 
1 his address before the Federation of Labor 
at Houston some time ago. 

Mr. Ewing represents here that any reduc- 

n in the proposed social-welfare pre gram 
ld be disastrous to America. And, of 

yurse, it would be nothing of the kind. 

Much of that program for which he was 
peaking so obviously, fortunately has not 

even been formally proposed in the Congress. 

Mr. Ewing infers that unless the Govern- 
ment programs become law, the country will 
disintegrate, 

He infers that unless the administration 
rets its way, or unless every New Deal or Fair 
Deal political proposal of the last decade be- 
come, or remain, law, America will dissolve 
in its own weakness. 

At the very least, Mr. Ewing seems to as- 
sume that every person unconnected with the 
Government is weak-minded, with too little 
American initiative to support the country 
in the way that made it the greatest nation 
on earth. 

His argument, of course, is utterly ridicu- 
lous. It merits no serious consideration. For 
it is merely propaganda, aimed at deception 
and distortion of the facts. Mr. Ewing wants 
no curtailment of spending. 

Americans concerned for their country’s 
welfare might well ask when the adminis- 
tration is going to cut nonmilitary spending, 
when is it going to tighten its belt? 








S. 3898, Authorizing Flood Survey of Las 
Vegas Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


S-turday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
Senate bill 3898, to authorize a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey for flood 
control and allied purposes of Las Vegas 
Wash and its tributaries, Las Vegas, Nev., 
and vicinity. This bill, introduced by 
the junior Senator from Nevada on July 
11, 1950, passed the Senate on July 26, 
1950, and was referred to the House 
Public Works Committee, where it is now 
pending, 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S. 3898 
A bill to authorize a preliminary examination 
and survey for flood control and allied pur- 
poses of Las Vegas Wash and its tribu- 
taries, Las Vegas, Nev., and vicinity 
.» That the Se cretary of 
i 


rized and directed to 


Be it enacted, etc 
the Army is auth 





1use 






a preliminary examination and survey for 
flood control and allied purposes of Las Vegas 
Nash and its tributaries, Las Vegas and 


vicinity, Nev., to be made under direction of 
the Chief of Engineers, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
cause a preliminary examination and survey 
to be made for runoff and water-flow retarda- 
tion and soil-erosion prevention on such 
drainage area, the cost thereof to be paid 
from appropriations heretofore or hereafter 
made for such purpose 


The Federal Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral departments and agencies are now 
spending about $250,000,000 a year on 
Government publicity and propaganda 
to condition public opinion in favor of 
administration policies and programs. 

These combined activities of the Fed- 
eral bureaus have been described by 
Members of this House as our most 
dangerous lobby. Certainly the Federal 
lobby is the largest and most powerful 
with which Congress must contend. If 
all its costs—hidden and direct—could 
be tabulated, the bill to the taxpayers 
would be shown to approach $1,000,000,- 
000 a year. At present we can tabulate 
only the printing expenses, mailing costs, 
and some editorial salaries, aggregating 
something more than $200,000,000 a year. 
But under prevailing accounting meth- 
ods there is no way of knowing how 
much in administrative and executive 
salaries is diverted largely to publicity 
and propaganda activities in the one- 
thousand - eight-hundred-odd-adminis- 
trative units of the Federal establish- 
ment. 

THE HOOVER COMMISSION STUDY 

On September 22, 1950, I presented for 
the consideration of the House the 
voluminous task force report prepared 
for the Hoover Commission on the sub- 
ject of Government publicity and prop- 
aganda. That report carried the story 
to September 1948. I now present ad- 
ditional material on the same subject 
which has come to hand since the Hoo- 
ver Commission completed its work. 
Members will recall that under Public 
Law 162 of the Eightieth Congress, ap- 
proved July 7, 1947, the Hoover Com- 
mission was required to submit its re- 
ports and terminate its activities by the 
beginning of the Eighty-first Congress 
in January 1949. The new material pre- 
sented herewith has come to light since 
that time. It forms, in effect, an ad- 
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adLid 


dendum to the task force report which I 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD on 
September 22, 1950, at page A6861. 
THE REES SURVEY 

The task force report placed the cost 
of production and distribution of Gov- 
ernment intelligence at approxim iy 
$100,000,000 a year. Representative E. H 
Rees, of Kansas, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the House Civil Service Committee, 
since has conducted an extensive inde- 
pendent investigation in this field, with a 
view to offering remedial legislation. He 
estimates the cost of Federal publicity 
and propaganda to be in excess of $200,- 
000,000 a year—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 21, 1950, page 5525. In debate on 
the 1951 appropriations bill, Mr. Rees 
Said: 


The annual cost of Government printi: 


alone; that is, not includir original r 
riting, typing, editing; viewl 
, ls over $50,000,000. Exper 
e Government agency indic 
zy and preparing copy for the | - 
i1ree times as much as the actual 
printing. On that basis, the c of ¢ 
ment publishing would run about § 
000 annually Thi till excludes the 
research and writing, on which figures a 
not available. 
Representative JoHN 


Taber, of New 
York, then cited a budget estimate of 
$58,000,000 for Government printing for 
the fiscal year 1951 


Representative Rees expressed the 
conviction, from his own surveys, that 
much of the Government material was 
unnecessary, expensive, and to a great 
extent wasteful. 

TREMENDOUS WASTE DOCUMENTED 

The Federal Government operates the 
biggest printing and publishi: business in 
the world. 

Mr. REEs continued: 

The waste involved in its operation is great 
but incalculable 


There is widespread overlapping in feder- 
ally owned printing plants a 
only among departments, but within cities 

TI 


throughout the country 61 - 
arate Government printing and ¢ 

plants in Washington; there are 23 in & 
Francisco, 25 in Philadelphia, 16 in Chi " 
6 in Kansas City, 6 in Denver, 16 in New 
York, and so on. The Army and Air I e 
have 140 printing and duplicating plants, the 
Navy has 87, Commerce Department has 26, 


and the Interior Department, 15 


In many cases, as we all know so well 
large editions of bureau publications ar 
run off the presses at the Governmer 
Printing Office. 3ut there is no publ 
demand for many of these books and 


pamphlets. On this point, Mr. Regs re- 
ported: 

Tons and tons of u tributed ¢ . 
ment publications are : li a t | - 
each year, to clear storage spa t W pub- 
ications. In 1947 and 1948 alone, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office « r 
than 10,000,000 copies of publics i I 
many millions more were condemned he 
agencies themsel 

Investigators for t Senate Appr - 
tions Committee f las I ) 
copies of some publications on hand nd 
200.000 to 300,000 copies of others. All had 
lain there ior several years, untouched and 
unwanted, taking up valuabl e es : 

In on 4 + ney + s T Ty = 
ment published a 23-volume ! on 
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Zit iV 


( erB 1 The produc- 
} ting—not including any 
( ri —was $35.06 per { 
] e Department put thi es 
( 1 the Government Pr! 
( \ off 1 at 90 I t 
( few m<¢ l t th price. 
| 1 ci 
t Se f I iations 
( lested ¢« 1d tment 
( of ¢ ‘y } ation 
tine f il 1947. 
( li i cl dt ] f 
I ed 3 
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‘ ' Ms 
t ( { t 
( tT 
DA I { N OF v 
( it pro} nda f t 
I 1 ( us ¢ it 
é ( 1 le iN m- 
1 of the D rime! of 
ur { l rvi ( | to 
f t ] lan plan one 
= umented i nce of 
( { needa } ] - ip 
ty 1 in detail in the 1950 
( i Conegre 
( pril 3 id 4, 1950, tl United 
‘ t ‘ of mene Itur 
c ( nen of t I « n 
l A tration in the 
‘ ( met at St.Paul. The 
of riculture, Ch F 
I \ to ad the 
! ( i day, A! 14. Byi-e 
( I é of t } n feit 
t e 4 ( y commit nen, by 
ther 11 make a f nt 
the Secreta On } h 
lf e \ ent at Govern nt ex- 
l e t rs’ expe ft you 
} 000 community commit- 
tee! f od ion and M i 
1inM ot - 
{ i by Charles W. 5 ney, 
( of the Minnesota PMA com- 
m emen In € ct, the notic di- 
re t) munity commlctee- 
men I Paul meeting at 
7 I 1 4, to] r the Seer rv’s 
in on from C€ rman 
« ( 7 t ] I 7 e- 
\ is } ized for 
‘ ( é \ ) end t Ss 
hn 
Inc n, the invitation added: 
\ i ity which 
\ ( n, rd to miss. 
\ l e you t Ss meeting, 


Comptroller 


On June 20, 1950, the 
Gen 1 of the United States issued a 
300-page report on his investigation of 


the St. Paul political rally. This report 
listed the Minnesota community com- 
mitteemen who turned in expense vouch- 
ers for the trip to St. Paul. On average, 
it cost the Department of Agriculture 
proximately $40 per head to bring 
1ese men into St. Paul for the rally. 
‘he detailed expense accounts may be 
examined in the Comptroller General's 
report at pages 203-206. Yet the Comp- 
troller General found the expenses of the 


J c+ 


aie. Sone 
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St. Paul meeting justified under a provi- 
sion of law permitting travel expendi- 
tures when necessary to the successful 
administration of the program. 

Here, then, was an unblushing all- 
expense, tax-paid mobilization of some 
5,000 community committeemen to hear 
the Secretary of Agriculture make a po- 
litical speech in support of his own con- 
ception of socialized agriculture. It may 


be questioned whether all American his- 
tory affords a more flagrant abuse of ex- 
ecutive authority, or a bolder dipping 
into Fed l appropriations for bureau- 





cr? > prop ida activities supporting 








{ ( ial party line ught or 
p 

: 1 a pro} on 
hould com a dan r- 
j A 1 by Pr ton 
I of ti aex n- 
n vard Univ ion 
1 ". p k by 
col 7 1 this co fac 
tured by official pres hen 


d lic opinion is formed and 
Ss} 1 from the very top layers of Gov- 
ernment down through the grass roots 





of the States, then the administration 
frankly has begun to experiment with 
the mechanisms of official thought con- 
trol. That v the system perfected by 
Hitler in Nazi Germany. It was the sys- 
tem which brought down complete disas- 
ter upon Tojo’s Japan. It is the system 
whi t 1 islaves millions in darkest 
Rt ’ n this instance, the entire op- 
e! 1 was the direct expense of the 
American taxpayers. The Comptroller 
General’s report computed the cost of 
th Paul meeting at avproximately 
$200,000 This est te was based on 
pa n of $8 per day to the com- 
mun C 1itteemen, plu ) a Gay for 

] I cn duly auth 1 travel, 
plus an all nee of 5 ce 3; a mile to 
th who ad » St. Paul in their own 
autor le All th funds were di- 
vel i vy from mons appropri- 
ited by C ; for soil conserv on 
pre I for | tical activities 
Throughout t entire upper Mississippi 


Valley the St. Paul meeting 
lined in press, radio, 


was head- 
and television as 


the opening in in the 1950 congyes- 
Si ; cam n for the Brannan plan. 


of the Sena 
transcript of the 


te exam 


ned 


On ember 
l St. Paul 


the cor nt t 
meetin He reported—CoNGRESSIONAL 
Ri D 11, 1950, page 5051: 


two-thirds of Secretary Brannan’s 
speech was devoted to promoting the Bran- 
plan, and the rest of it to condemnation 
of lan Kline and the American Farm 
3ureau, who oppose the Brannan plan. 

I have searched diligently through the 
transcript and can find nowhere that he 
makes any reference to the subject matter 
for which the conference of county commit- 
teemen was called, namely, the formulating 
and administration of agricultural programs 
as authorized by law. * * 

The speeches of both the Secretary and 
the junior Senator from Minnesota, Senator 
Humpnurey, were political from start to fin- 
ish. Money appropriated to the Department 
of Agriculture for soil-conservation programs 
cannot be legally spent in hiring audiences 
for political purposes, 











Of course, there is no law on the books 
authorizing the Comptroller General of 
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the United States to approve vouch 
for such political meetings. But neith 
is there any record that a question ey 
was raised by the General Accounti: 
Office touching any of the vouch 
turned in for this political rally. 

Extended debate touching the St. P 
meeting was held in the Senate on Ap 
11, 1950. The debate developed th 
county committeemen expressed them 
selves as fecling under compulsion t 
attend at Government expense. 

tor HOMER h FERGUSON, of Mic! 

cited title 18, section 1913, of the Ur 
States Code, which ferbids diversion of 
any Federal anpropriation to activi 

cul influence legislation. 
ilization of the commur 
committeemen of the PMA, he told th 
Senate, presented “a clear violation of 
the law.” 

To a te, however, no action has b 
taken, ¢ er by the Department of Agri- 
culture « or the Department of Justice, to 
discipline or reprimand any of the offi- 
cials who arranged the St. Paul political 





The Comptroller General's report to 
Congress revealed that the St. Paul meet- 
ing was planned, not on a State-wide 
basis but rather as a regional conferenc 

to reach all the State commi ol 

the entire upper Mississippi Valley. In z 
yn to the Minnesota employees of 

the Department of Agriculture, the PMA 

State committeemen were invited from 
Towa, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Dakota, , Nebraska, and Illinoi 
The estimated cost of $200,009 for this 
meeting did not include expenses in- 
curred by officials attending from Wash- 
ington; neither did it include the cost of 
advance arraz s, invitations, pub- 
licity, and promotional activities, both 
in W on and St. Paul. 

The St. Paul meeting was discussed in 
the House of Representatives on Apr I 
21, 1950, in connection with the 19 
appropriation bill. In that debate total 


A 





iteemen f 


aAAt 
additi 





South 
Montana 








eae 
igemen 


eiidil 


° walling ow “Ac Aft 7 SAsvarn c Ana 
traveling expenses of all Government de- 
nartmoayr and avencricec for hea ficrol 
parvumencus anda agencies or the fiscal 


year 1951 was given as 
Representative KraTInG, of 
said in this debate: 
Of course, we all know aes the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is doing. It is a public 
il and an open violation of the law 
They are running all over the country trying 
to sell the Brannan plan to the farmers 
and consumers—all at the taxpayers’ expense. 


on April 19, 1959, 
, of Virginia, reviewed the 
for the Senate, concluding 


$356,000,000 
New York, 


Two days earlier, 
Senator Byrp 
St. Paul rally 
on this note: 

It appears to me that the propaganda 
machinery of the Federal Government has 
reached a new low when it uses Government 
funds for the purpose of hearing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture explain the Brannan plan. 

THE GOVERNMENT LOBBY FOR SOCIALIZED 

MEDICINE 

On March 30, 1950, the Buchanan 
committee investigating lobbying activi- 
ties—House Resolution 298, Eighty-first 
Congress, first session—devoted the en- 
tire day’s hearing to the topic, “The Role 
of Government Agencies in Influencing 
Legislation.” Frank H. Weitzel, Assist- 
ant Comptroller General of the United 
States, was the principal witness, He 
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of the National Education Association, to 
I ibscribe 
2 OF THE STAR 
a ell Mellett’s comparison in the Star 
of iwetime conscription with required ate 
f l, calls for further consid- 
‘ H performed a service in his 
( imn by bringing this issue into 
Le l Ke a irl . 
i t required nce at school, 
It it young children, not to men at 


re face to face with getting 
School attendance does 


the child out of his home, away 
parents, and away from his com- 

ind local church. The school ree 

ent doe I insist that the child 

ilar school—he may go to 

( ( 1 or a Lutheran school or 
ivate school which meets rea- 

lards. Whatever school he ate 


in charge of persons re ponsible to 

i Education is guided growth. 

It < not seek to force the child, but in 
th the home and local church 

neighborhood to build his natural en- 
nent into the finest possible welle 


rounded character. The common free school, 
more than any other institution is close to 

I ple, responsible and responsive to 
their wishes, and devoted to the ideals of the 


n rule and the brotherhood of man. 
“HIS VIEW OF CONSCRIPTION 

econd, take conscription. It proposes to 
into every home, community, church, and 
land by force to take from those homes 
and communities their mature young men, to 
put them under military law, in charge of 
officers not selected by the community and 


! responsible to it. It proposes to put 
these young men in charge of an Army 
hierarchy whose whole outlook, training, ex- 
perience, and faith are associated with the 
use f force and the conviction that force 
and only force can maintain peace. It is 
proposed to give these young men a training 


art of killing, which, in many cases 
‘sstroy the very finest elements of their 
I i d. It proposes to give them training 
in ‘citizenship,’ Army style, which by its very 
nature is totalitarian and medieval Every 
young man is to be exposed to a life which 

inyone familiar with such life knows 
multiplies drinking, gambling, and prostitu- 





“In a nutshell the fundamental difference 
between educational philosophy and military 


philosophy is this: Education asks, What is 
right? What is best? and allows wide free- 
dom. The military asks, Who's boss? and 
Who's strongest? One builds democracy, the 


other destroys it and always will. The day 
the United States adopts conscription, if it 
Should do so, which I do not believe it will, 
would mark the beginning of the end of 
American democracy and would be a black 
day in the life of humanity everywhere. 
Conscription would be a constant threat to 
our personal rights, political liberties, and 
representative institutions. 
“SEES NO NEED TO HURRY 

“This is not a matter that needs to be de- 
cided hurriedly. We can afford to wait until 
the shape of things to come is clearer; until 
the United Nations Organization is in opere- 
tion and we can know our obligations under 
it; until a sincere effort can be made under 
Representative MARTIN’s bill for a world cone 
ference on the limitation of armaments; un- 
til plans can be evolved for whatever peace- 
time program is needed in a form that will 
not destroy our democracy and produce riots 
and rebellion, and until the issues can be 
thoroughly discussed and considered in at 
least one congressional election. 

“Nothing could be more foolish than to try 
to rush this issue through Congress before 
Christmas to avoid the next election. The 
issue should go over into the next congres- 
sional election and it will go over unless its 


— Ce A nn meena man na 


proponents drop it, Even the passage of cone 
scription by Congress would not prevent that, 
but would merely make certain that the 
question would be an ‘ssue in every con- 
gressional election until it was repealed, 
Members of Congress know this. They know 
that the people will hold them accountable 
and will not forget. The people will not 
forget because they will be reminded year 
after year as families are broken up, men 
taken from farm, office, store, and commu- 
nity when most needed. They will be re- 
minded when their sons who wish to go to 
college and prepare for the professions are 
delayed in their careers. The people will not 
stand for conscription in the form in which 
the Army hierarchy is trying to ram it 
down their throats by methods which re- 
veal all too well how much respect many 
Army men have for the democratic processes, 
We are all proud of the part our Army lead- 
ers have played in winning the war; we shall 
have to look to civilians to win the peace, 
“Joy E. MORGAN, 
“Editor, Journal of the 
“National Education Association.” 





Senate Resolution 230, Authorizing In- 
vestigation of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and Michael J. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a copy of 
Senate Resolution 230 authorizing a full 
and complete study and investigation of 
the operation and administration of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and for other purposes. This res- 
olution was introduced by the junior 
Senator from Nevada on February 17, 
1950, and was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, where it is now pending. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

Senate Resolution 230 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Comerce, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, in pursuance 
of section 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 (Public Law 601, 79th Cong.), 
is authorized and directed to make a full 
and complete study and investigation of the 
operation and administration of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether or not that 
Bureau is being operated in accordance with 
the law, the public interest, and the intent 
of the Congress. 

Such study and investigation shall include, 
but shall not be limited to, an examination 
into the qualifications, honesty, competency, 
efficiency, and loyalty of people employed by 
the Department of Commerce, and particu- 
larly the qualifications, honesty, competency, 
efficiency, and loyalty of Michael J. Lee, for- 
merly known as Ephraim Zinovi Liberman, 
Chief of the Far Eastern Division of the 
Office of International Trade in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
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such legislation as 1t may deem advisable 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable q 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolutj 
the committee, or any duly authorized su 
committee thereof, is authorized, during t 
sessions, recesses, and adjourned period 
the Eight-first Congress, (1) to make su 
expenditures, as it deems adviable; (2) ¢ 
employ upon a temporary basis, such tec} 
nical, clerical, and other assistants a 
deems advisable; and (3) with the conse 
of the head of the department or agen 
concerned, to utilize the services, inforn 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of t! 
departments or agencies of the Government 

SEc. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $10 - 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fun 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by th 
chairman of the commtitee, 





“Each Day the Radio From Moscow Pours 
Forth Its Venom—People All Over the 
World Are Being Told To Hate the 
United States and Everything for Which 
It Stands—We Cannot Relax—Every 
One of Us Must Realize That Everything 
We Hold Dear and Sacred Is in Jeop- 
ardy”—Dr. John R. Steelman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I need not 
tell you all that South Korea has now 
been liberated. The capital city of Seoul, 
with battle embers still burning, has 
within the last few hours fallen into the 
hands of the forces of the United Na- 
tions, led by General MacArthur. 

It takes no word of mine to tell you all 
that freedom is not free. The fight that 
the brave American boys, together with 
their allies, have made in behalf of 
Korea did not fail to collect its toll in 
death and injury. Thousands have al- 
ready paid the supreme sacrifice for the 
liberation of that country from the 
dreaded forces of the Communist 
atheists, imperialistically inspired; and 
still the fight is not yet won. 

The shooting war in Korea has now 
raged for more than 100 days and nights, 
and no man can prudently forecast its 
end. The interest in that war, although 
thousands of miles removed, supersedes 
all other interests of the people in these 
United States. 

Inasmuch as the assistant secretary 
to the President, Dr. John R. Steelman, 
has for some time been heading up a 
series of telecasts entitled “Battle Re- 
port—Washington,” telling of that con- 
flict, I am again directing these and the 
talks of other public officials whom he 
is presenting in this week’s program to 
your attention. 

Through this telecast, Americans 
everywhere are able to appraise the suc- 
cesses on the home as well as on the 
diplomatic fronts not alone in Korea but 
throughout the world. 
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on, but vit [ 
that is spelling their victory. 

In this fifteenth and most heartening week 
of the war, standing to report to you 
where we are, where we've been, and where 
we go from here, are top Washington officials 
who've lived with the war since it first ex- 
ploded over the rice paddies Our 
cameras ch > first the assistant to the 


President, Dr. Joh 
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which the United States along with t 
free nations of the world, responded to the 
challenge in Korea is the hope of peace- 
seeking people everywhere. Itisa 
it is the world’s most powerful d 
any new adventures by the forces of aggres- 
sion. 

The willingness of the American people to 
make whatever sacrifice is required of them 
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ubversion at times of 
forea ripped one mask 
no quick and easy 
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of mental paralysis he 

himself defenseless. For every 
threat in the past, it is entirely pos- 
the future To 


of the age-old hazards of battle, science 





s de 
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‘al, and other forms 


new weapons of m: 
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then his spirit as we 
! to teach his leaders to 
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which threaten the men 

lead, and by precept, example, and 
le practice to reduce these dangers to 





ly as he has ne 
Army 


evils; to strei 











ical dangers 


me to accomplish this training; 
nding cooperation of 
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marvelous the science of its development and 
the technique of its manufacture, but with 
the use made of it by the indomitable heart 
and unflinching courage of the fighters, in 
whose virile hands it rests, and in the un- 
faili upport they receive from home 

They see, as they pray you see, that only 
SO ¢ ve hope to attain the goal for which 
we fight—an honorable lasting peace 


For every soldier in battle 
equipment had 


Mr. McCorMICckK. 
in Korea 5 to 12 tons of 
to be moved in. To put men and ma- 
terial where they will do the most good those 
concerned with the transport of our Nation 
forged a bridge of trucks, trains, and ships 
stretching from every war-productive com- 
munity in the United States clear across the 
Pacific Three of the men whose work lay 
unseen but felt behind the gigantic buildup 
permitted us to launch our recent offen- 
are now ready to report to you—the 

ple First the man in charge of our civil 
air power—which literally “rose” to meet the 
emergency in the early critical days of the 
Delos W. Rentzel, presently chief 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, but 
this week to become Chairman of our Civil 
ro Board—Mr. Rentzel. 
DELOS W. RENTZEL. As I speak, somewhere 
{ the borders of the United States the 
Civil Aeron Administration trans- 
r 
t 












autics ; 
nitting the fi t plan of a friendly aircraft 
Armed Forces so that it can be identi- 
Ws up on a radar screen. 

cooperation in air defense of 


fied when it sl 
This form of 


the United States is only one of many ways 
in which civil aviation helps keep the Nation 
prepared 

Our airlines helped rush men and mate- 


rials to Korea when the need was most criti- 
r moving about 75 tons a day to the Far 
E in J ust 

Our 1 -air-line aviation groups, who 
‘ y and ¢ t crops, patrol pipelines, train 





I craft, have surveyed their 
r urces and have come up with a compre- 
hensive plan for using America’s civil air 
pow interests of defense. 
nautics Administration net- 
ir navigation traffic control, 
mmunications has been and is being 
y improved with the most advanced 
electronic dev make it increasingly 
useful as a common system for civil and 
military use. 

Our aircr 





aids, 





steadil 


‘es, to 


manufacturers are stepping 
up the ten of production, to keep the 
United States foremost in the air. Instead 
of the two-billion-dollar-aircraft program 
scheduled before the Korean attack, their 
sights are now set at seven billion. 

America’s 500,000 civil pilots, her 90,000 
civil aircraft, her 300,000 aircraft builders, 
her 6,400 civil airports—all are prepared for 
any service the Nation may require of them, 

Never forget that 7,000 miles of ocean sepa- 
rate the United States of America from 
Korea. To tell us something of the tasks 
involved in meeting that challenge, here is 
Vice Adm. E. L. Cochrane, Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Board and Administrator 
of the Maritime Administration. 

Vice Adm. Epwarp L. CocCHRANE. Indis- 
pensable as our railroads, highways, and air- 
lines are when it comes to moving men over- 
seas by the thousands and materials by the 
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tens of t of t , Sturdy ships mov. 
ins on the sea lanes of the world are stil! ‘ 
disper ind the GI’s and the fighr- 
ing 1 in Korea was a fleet of merch 
ships carrying the bullets and the beef whj 
these young Americans and their al 


d for their terrific fight and in th 
advance to Seoul 

The ships used in the Korean campai 
were largely Victories hastily broken out 
the laidup fleet and operated by the ship- 
ping companies under Navy orders. We put 
over 130 of these vessels into service as we] 
as some transports and other special type 
Additional Victory-type cargo ships are be- 
ing repaired now so that they will be read 
for service if needed. 

Upon the request of the Secretary of De. 
fense we are undertaking to complete 
troopships four of the six big passenger lin- 
ers now building. This includes the super- 
liner at Newport News which in her nev 
guise will carry more than 12,000 armed 
passengers in uniform instead of happy civ- 
ilians on pleasure bent the service for whi 
she was originally ordered and to which we 
hope she can soon return. 

One very important fact, however, is that 
by far the greater number of the remaining 
ships in the laidup fleet are famous 10-knot 
Liberty ships of the emergency program of 
World War II. Indispensable as these ships 
were in the last war they are not good 
enough to carry vital supplies through th 
advance areas of another emergency. We 
need ships which can make at least 20 knot 
to assure the support of our own men and 
of our allies with speed and assurance in 
another emergency. 

On Wednesday of this week I asked the 
shipowners and ship designers to deliver to us 
in about a month the basic plans of such 





vessel. We must be ready to move critical 
cargoes fast and with security. The new 
type can do the job. 


Mr. McCorMIckK., 
of railways, highways, 


Behind the intricate web 
inland waterways and 


port facilities vital to the defense mobiliza- 
tion of our Nation, is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Here now is Commis- 





sioner James K. Knudson, recently appointed 
to administer our defense transportation. 

Jamrs K. KNupsON. My responsibilities in 
the mobilization effort lie in the field of 
domestic transportation by railroad, streets 
and highways, inland waterways, warehous- 
ing, storage, and port utilization. Problems 
may develop in all of these fields and an 
organization, keeping in mind the taxpayers’ 
best interest, will be set up to cope with 
them. 

A defense-mobilization program of the 
magnitude now under way will require the 
transporting of large numbers of persons, 
great quantities of material, and the proper 
storage and handling of the Nation’s wares 
in port areas and elsewhere. Heavy demands 
upon the systems that serve these interests 
will give rise to programs designed to effec- 
tuate your Government’s careful planning, 
but also to preserve the rights of the citizens 
and maintain our American ideals. 

As the national defense program unfolds, 
shortages and dislocations of equipment, 
materials, facilities, and manpower are bound 
to occur. Such shortages will require self- 
imposed conservation measures by carriers 
and shippers alike. Some Government con- 
trols have already become necessary in th 
field. Others will no doubt follow. 

Our two major problems at the moment 
have to do with the immediate construction 
of from 150 to 200,000 new rail freight cars 
and with the maintenance of a stabilized 
manpower situation in the transportation 
community. We are not unmindful of other 
areas of need, particularly in the field of local 
transit. 

The institution of any controls requires a 
measure of belt tightenirg on the part of all 
of us ard a great deal of hard work by your 
public servants who must have your support 
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Americans are already breathi: f 
f—but all too prer urel} r while 
iramatic turn of events is cause for re- 
ing, it is also pregnant with new dan rs 
ng on the horizon—d é that « - 





nt us all. To sketch these dangers for 
u, to prepare us for what we may yet ex- 
t, we next greet one of our top Federal 
ficials—a man who | 
e front lines and far behind ’ 
ing an equally important job. Ladies and 
ntlemen, an exX-marine, now your Under 
of State 

JAMES E. WEBB 
bout the job ahead 

You will remer I i 
Truman spoke to the Nation on July 19 

iid 

There are three things we need tod 

“First,” said the 
end more men, 

General MacArthur 

Second, in view of the world situation 
need to build up our _ Ne 
Air Force over and above what is needed in 
Korea 

“Third, we need to speed up our work with 








etarv 





President, “we need to 


equipmen and supplies 








ther countries in strengthening our com- 
10n defenses.” 

When the President spoke to you on that 
July evening, hardly more tl 10 weeks ago, 
the immediate prospect was dark and filled 
vith danger. Our men in Korea were fight- 

with desperate courage, under a United 


Nations flag to hold a United Nations beach- 


head 

















Tonight, we can say with p thankful- 
ss that the end of the T Ni: ns - 
e action in Korea—tl 17cé end— 
in sight We can say that the f t the 
three things we need to < i Imost d 
Looking back, it might seem that the - 
tory has been won with remarkable speed 
1 with surprising ease I con ion 
would be wrong The real burden, the cruel 
burden, has been borne by ir men in Kor 
For them the ordeal has been long and hard. 
ro them our deep thankfulness goes in full 
measure Now, let’s look ahead And in 
oking ahead, let’s be very clear about what 
we have to do and why we have to do it 
What we have tod what we aré li ly 
doing, is to build up our military stre h 
with all possible speed. At the ss tin 3 
are working with other « tries to build ) 
the collective strength f the free w 
And that, too, must be done with all } - 


sible speed. 
To accomplish these thit is not going to 
be easy. It is 
single American is going to feel t! 
this effort in his personal 
American is g 
fort. That's 
democracy. 


not going to be cheap. Every 








ing toc 











the | and willing- 
ly, we will come through this effort stronger 
and more united. E ence has shown 
that this is true. 

When we come to the why of the matter, 
I think most Americans have a pretty clear 
understanding of the danger we face rhat 


danger is not some time off in the future. It 
ls now. 

President his finger on it 
when he said, *t that Comm 
forces have invaded Korea is a v 
there may be similar acts of aggression in 
other parts of the world.” The nations 
must be on their guard, more than ever 
fore, against this kind of sneak attack. 

Our purpose, and let’s keep this always in 
mind, is to prevent another sneak attack, 
like the one in Korea And the way to d 
hat is to build up such a strong collective 
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Acheson Campaign To Oust MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


IN 


THE SENAT 


iii 


or 


Saturday, September 23 (legisla 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I 
unanimous permission to have in 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a U 
Press news dispatch which appeared 
the Ely Times of September 19, 1950, 
ative to the Secretary of State's 
paign to oust MacArthur 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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(By the United Press) 
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t eral year From long enough for the nations to develop an 
i I i ll be mewhat ~ effe ve world organization to replace war. 
i I did feel that if America played her part 
As the end of h lities ap hed in bal could t ileved which could keep 
I became increasingly alarmed by a the peace long enough to permit the United 
exp ation that somehow victory Natior to develop into an effective inter- 
rir utomatically a durable peace national g rnment 











h the easily and quick organization of I have to admit that I underestimated 
comprehensive world government, which the strength of Russia's resistance to a func- 


uld be established and made to function tioning United Nations, although I cannot 
ernight. In several addresses throughout but feel t 


hat a more courageous military and 


the country in the interests of a just and diplomatic position on our part in the early 
durable peace, I pointed out that the basic stages would have influenced her toward 


elements of common consent, of common 
l experience and habits of 
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ught, which are the foundation of domes- 


more peaceful ways. I realized that the 
time which balance of power would give for 
this purpose would be relatively short, but 
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could 1 r 
f it always h 
us t of b i 
, ts th ad e] p 
1 leh d I d in 
i l rid law under w 
rnn t 
I clear that there is no p 
t e t t al str rthe 
o! I t 1 as the o7 pc 
I d to } t fe 1 sta f 
¥ ‘id + vy , l I “l¢e ma , 
‘ ) I th r mill 
( looded 
t 1ft of 
‘ ] y ist be Y bri 
( But 
11 to » |} l 
of r milit re I I 
s 1 indi ina! ent t 
€ h I do not venti 
C > of n ry m A - 
r no can 1 an 
amateur like myself. Later developments 
point the way; but from my study in 
7 a member of the Commission 
Universal Military Training, I believe th 
t President’s estimate of approximately 
0 ) in the Armed Forces is a minimum. 
every her consideration (let us 
er for is a full degree of unity and 
willingness to sacrifice on the part of the 
mill 1s who ‘vill not be called to serve in 
Military Establishment proper. I re- 
} we must lead from the hal nious 
( military, economic, and 
1 strei 1; we cannot influence th 
of eve y be weak in the face 
C l ces that c se weaknes 
é Lim s to conclude that 
r world war is inevitable is rank de- 
ism. The ns to hope that Rus- 
: h erex r front—that she has 
] ff more than she can chew; that be- 
] 1 curtain lurk grave internal 
\ knesses; that she knows that her economy 
cannot support a war and that the mass of 
| people are psychologic against it 
» is reason to believe that the oligarchy 
t lles E 1 is vulnerable to a campaign 
( psycl al wé that behind the 
cul e di rship is less securely 
€ enched with m than we thin 
hich suggests the importance of a more 
t c aign of understanding than the 
f le effort lertaken so far. Nor can her 
rulers be s nt and stupid as not to be 





1e overwhelming industrial po- 
tential of the United States and the role it 
wculd play in global war. There is reason to 

) h » can contain Russia, that we 

n 1ore time, if we are willing now 
to pay the price in terms of disruption for a 
period of those pleasant pursuits appropriate 
to a world at peace. 

Let us never forget that power alone Will 
not insure peace; it can only buy us time to 
develop the foundations of peace. Therefore, 
what we do now with the time we may buy 
is all important. If we fail to link to our 
power a bold and comprehensive program for 
achieving the peaceful settlement of grave 
international differences, we shall be come 
mitted to an armament race that can have 

















ending, di will 
€ er Decal nto 
1 the bitterness and self-recrimin - 
ruilty « ore 
ental than ! ad- 
nust be put forward, not as vague 
to be adopted at e unnamed fu : 
it ils ¢ hieved s« I 3 
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t wear itself ou 
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world ve - 
é y r the proce f 
nament, for efforts heretofore to ci ize 
r to attain pe by internat l - 
have always failed Such methods as 





Conventions of 1899 an 

| Disarmament Agreement engineered by 

rles E. Hughes in 1921, and the Kellog 
Pact of 1928 have lor ince dem 
- inadequacy. I, theref 


1 


nstrate 


ization of tne 





the only agency available 

e task in time. I sugge 
nited Nations turn it 

id accomplishment of 
ent, not merely to the ab 
d H-bombs. (May I 
erve that I am here exp: 
1ilosophy which is most coge argued 
1 little book by Grenville C entitled 

4 Plan for Peace,” to be published soon 

id which I commend to you.) 

Realism suggests that the process of uni- 
versal disarmament must necessarily progress 
degrees, beginning with the elimination 
the newest and most devastating weapons. 
rhe real point is that the accepted goal must 
mplete disarmament and that, while 
improving our military position to 
America should throw 


lisarmament and assert 





attention to the 
complete disarma- 
ition of A-bombs 


lly ob- 





he general 








be 
we are 
meet the present crisis 


her influence behin 





her readiness to lead 

I know that many sincere public officials 
who have endured prolonged frustration in 
nerve-wracking negotiations with Russia wil 
reply that, since our good intentions have 
failed in lesser efforts, they cannot succeed 
in a more revolutionary and comprehensive 
program. I agree that our intention to sup- 
port a broad program of disarmament should 
not retard for a moment the rapid restoration 
by the Western World of a favorable power 
position. But while we are improving our 
power position as a negative restraint on vio- 
lence, why should we not also be deve 
a new positive weapon in the 
purpose? 

If you object that the proposal that uni- 
versal and complete disarmament is too bi- 
zarre to merit consideration by responsible 
statesmen, I shall reply in the words of 
George Washington: “Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and just can repair; the 
rest is in the hands of God.” 

One thing is clear The peoples of the 
ld do not want war. Increasingly aware, 
as they are, of the human costs of another 
one, are there not grounds for hoping that 
before it is too late they can be aroused to 
demand a lasting solut And isn’t it 
better to work and fight in behalf of a per- 
manent solution than a temporary pallia- 
tive? One thing we can be sure of: that to 
fight and win a matter how just the 
cause or complete the victory, brings no 
enduring peace. To contain Russia is wise 
and necessary, but alone it lacks the driving 
force of a profound ideal which carries the 
promise of the future we all desire. Hereto- 
fore, the bold stroke which would arouse the 
spirit of peoples by penetrating to the deep 
heart of our fears and dangers has been 
absent. To reduce the possibility of war Mr, 





loping 


form of a great 
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3aruch has wisely urged that America declare 
her peace terms now I should further 
by including in such terms the extreme pro- 
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Until you are immoned to other duties 
you can continu irse here ith a 
clean conscience if you earnestly pursue your 
education It will help equip you to meet 
later the Natio ind the worl r test 
problems. Let us keep the coming year as 


normal as Circumstances permit, in certain 
connhadence in the i the education we 
believe in. Let u 1 pull together in the 


Princeton traditi 
can and will make it ; od year 
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British Jet Arouses Questions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


KON. GEORGE W. MALONE 





© N 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, Se ber 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two news 
dispatches from the New York Times for 





SSIONAL RECORD 


Tuesday, 
September 


aroused by 


September 12, and 
14, concerning the 
the British jet 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
is follow 
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EXTE?! ON OF REMARKS 
Ast reer ar 
wit. LE ’ ERETT S SA AL TORS ALL 
OF MASSACEUSE 
IN : ‘ATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Satu y. September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask 1 mous ¢ nt to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, by re- 
quest, an extract from the remarks of 


James Dillon, the Irish Minister of 
Agriculture, which were made at a meet- 
ing organized by the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians at Glenties, County Donegal, 
Ire land. 
being 








There no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

R to communism, Mr. Dillon re- 
marked that at the present time no honest 
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Not the Way To Conserve Ores 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


EON. CEORCE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 
SENATE OF THE UN 


IN THE TED STATES 


Saturday omiber 
of Friday, September 22), 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. 
permission 


23 (legislative day 
1950 

President, I ask 
to have inserted 


Septé 


nanimou 


+ a 


u 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD an edi- 
to rial whi ch appeared in the Reno Eve- 
ning Gazette of September 8, 1950, rela- 
tive to the development of the mining 
industry. 

‘The re being no objection, the editorial 
was ordere d to be printed in the Recorp, 


é follows 
Not THE Way To CONSERVE 
Closing dewn American metal mines to 
c rve the reserves of strategic ores is a 
theory held by some of the plan- 


ORES 


ners in Washington. They would leave the 
ore in the ground, and meanwhile import 
I ls from foreign sources as long as pos- 


case where the theorists 
which they have no 

Mines aren’t unde 
vaults, Federal treasure 
hoar of gold at Fort Knox and silver at 


another 
things of 


wledge r- 





ground storage 


Closed mines must be maintained, and this 
is an expensive process. Extracting the ore 
and reducing it to metal cannot be done on 
a moment's notice, either. It takes compli- 
cated and costly equipment to operate a mine 
and mill, and skilled personnel. At a time 
when these vital minerals would be needed, 

here would be a shortage of both men and 
equipment, 


= ee eae " _ 
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Rather than regard the ore deposits of 
this country as a supply that can be tapped 
easily, the Government planners shcu a be 
concerned with developing new sources to as- 
sure an adequate supply for both war ar 
industrial purposes. In two world wars. this 
country found itself short of many meta 





Only when the situation became critical 
the Government show any interest, and t! 
it spent money extravagantly in an effort 
develop the domestic mines. But as soor 
peace returned, the lessons of this s! 
sighted policy were forgotten, and the effort 
of the mining industry to get Fec 
to bolster up the industry were d 

d the mining men were accused « y 
to claim an undeserved subsidy. . 


utions on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


{ON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
HE UNITED STATES 


al ‘ 7 - 99 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 


of Friday, September 22), 1950 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp three res- 
Olutions adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers at their national 
convention held on August 21-25, 1950, 

in Detroit, Mich. 
There being no ol} 
tions were 

follows: 


Resoli 
sveov 


IN THE SENATE OF 1T 


resolu- 
RECORD, as 


djection, the 
printed in the 


DISCRIMINATION IN INTERSTATE 


TRANSPORTATION 





Whereas segregation and discrimination 
agains t citizens of the United States becaus 
C e or color is pr ed in transportati 
under laws of several of the States of the 


i and 

Whereas such segregation and discri 
tion has been shown by recent judicial deci- 
sions to be contrary to 
of the Constitution of the United States, as 
far as interstate transportation is concerned; 
and 

Whereas such judicial interpretation, 
however beneficial it may be in its ultimate 
effect, is not being implemented by « -icials 
of the United States and the several said 
States with sufficient rapidity under presen t 
laws: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the American Fe 


f 
Teachers in convention assembled, That the 
the 

i 


wuna- 








ttor 


tn 2 s+ 
tne letter 


nd spirit 









Senate and House of Representatives of 
United States be petitioned to 
preventing segregation and discriminatioc 
against citizens of the United States on ac- 
sount of race, color, or nati nal origin, in in- 
erstate transportation of all kinds 





pass law 
¢ 





ae) 


Ctvtz RIGHTs BILL FoR NATION’s CAPITAL 

Whereas rights granted to American citi- 
zens by the Constitution of the United States 
are daily violated in the Capital of the Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas the exclusion of Negro citizens 
from theaters, moving-picture houses, res- 
taurants, hotels, and cae places for amu e- 
ment, entertainment, and education in the 
Capital of our Nation has made us appear 
backward to the rest of the civilized world; 
and 

Whereis such a situation has been 
continue to be exploited by the potential 
enemies of the United States: Thereiore be it 

Resolved by the American Federation of 
Teachers in convention assembled, That the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 


and will 
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1 i States be respectfully petit ed to who make t d to whether ex- to f rrent 
civil-rights bill for e District of Co- _ploration or é new metal dee the « ‘ ‘ : 
resembling ci “1 ts laws t are posits ec V omn . NMAC . 
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Tariff Cuts Offset by Use 
Qu :otas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 


of Import 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, Septe mber 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 


iimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a news 
dispatch which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of September 27, 1950, 
relative to the Torquay, England, con- 
ference where 39 nations, including the 
United States, will enter a bout of tariff 
cutting. 

The United States 
through tariff- and 
tions. will be without ree: 

tial the cost of pr 


concessions, 
import-fee reduc- 
rd to the differ- 
ential of duction due to 
the difference in the wage standard of 
living between this Nation and the com- 
petitive countries, and will further re- 
move the floor unde r wages and invest- 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 





I eM aT Torquay: Errorts To Spur 
Traore py TARIFF Curs ARE OFFSET BY USE 
or IMPORT QUOTAS 

(By Warren H. Phillips) 

I AY ENGLAND.—Thirty-nine coun- 
tries will art a winter-long bout of tariff 
cutting her tomorrow in the interest of 

r world trade—but some of them have 
ed at up their sleeves to keep their 

n i tries from getting hurt 
Delegates from nations carrying on four- 

1 of the world’s trade have assembled 

t one-time smugglers’ nest on Eng- 
! j uth coast—a “free trading” center 
‘ past century. The negotiations are ex- 
I i to be on an ¢ 1 1 er scale than 
t \ us postwar I! a f “Lit 
« i t Geneva, in 1947, at Ar cy, 
I ( last year. The American Govern- 
! emphasized the importance it a ches 
to t f by sending Willard Thorp, 
Assi t Secretary of State, as head of its 
dele ion. It is the first time a person of 
his rank has lead the United States group. 

UNITED STATES CUTS IMPORT DUTIES 

The State Department already has an- 

I d it may cut import duties on about 
) proc s, including many that might 
stir American producers. Among these 


items are wool, fish, clocks, wines, whisky, 
] textiles, toys, chinaware, rayon, and 
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Yet some other countries figure on having 
their cake and eating it at the same time. 
They'll agree to lower their tariff barriers in 
return for American concessions that will 
enable their exporters to sell more in the 
States. But while ready to throw off some 
trade shackles, they’ve been forging a few 
new ones to protect their home industries. 

Here's how this double-dealing works: 

Since the war, the number of countries 
applying quantitative import restrictions 
has swelled until all but 9 out of 86 nations 
now require import licenses or foreign ex- 
change permits. Governments imposed 
these quotas and other import barriers with 
the idea of keeping their people from buying 
whatever they wanted in the United States 
and in other countries with whom the par- 
ticular nation had balance-of-payments 
difficulties; in other words, to keep pur- 
cheses in the dollar area, for example, from 
far « — tancing the number of greenbacks 
the country could earn by selling its own 
eel there. Without such restrictions, it 
is claimed the monetary reserves of many 
countries would have been rapidly drained 
ary after the war. 

PROTECTING DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 

At the same time, however, these import 
restrictions had the incidental effect of pro- 
tecting domestic industries from foreign 
competition. And now trade experts here 
agree that many countries no longer needing 
these import curbs to protect their mone- 
tary reserves are retaining them chiefly as a 
protective device for their home industries— 
to nullify to a large extent the effects of 
tariff reduction. 

One top American delegate gives a hypo- 
thetical example: “A factory may not be 
taking care of as much of the home demand 
for a particular product as it might if there 
were less foreign competition,” he says. “So 
quantitative import restrictions are im- 
pcesed with the idea of cutting down this 
foreign competition. The reason given is 
that this helps the balance-of-payments 
difficulties. It's difficult to decide where you 
are going to start and stop in applying 
them.” 

RELUCTANT TO GIVE UP “‘Q. R.’s” 

Some import erected to protect 
dwinc postwar monetary reserves af- 
forded absolute protection to certain home 
industries—foreign products were banned. 
Now some producer groups and labor groups 
in these industries are reluctant to give up 
their sheltered life and face foreign compe- 
tition. In some cases, it is believed the re- 
strictions have probably influenced the dil- 
rection of investment; new auto or fishing- 
tackle production capacity, for example, 
might have developed where there would 
not have been a big enough market to justify 
it if foreign imports had been allowed. 
These many groups have a vested interest 
in the maintenance of the quantitative re- 
strictions—called “Q. R.’s” in the economists’ 
jargon—and they're pressuring their govern- 
ments to keep them. 

The general agreement on 
under which the 


barriers 
lling 


tariffs and trade, 
Torquay negotiations are 
being held, sanctions quantitative restric- 
tions only if imposed to rescue a country 
from depletion of monetary reserves. The 
trend toward “Q. R.’s”, which will be dis- 
cussed at Torquay,’ was reviewed several 
months ago by a working party appointed 
by the countries which have signed the gen- 
eral agreement on tariffs and trade. In an 
18-page technical report issued this summer, 
the group flatly declared: 

“Some of the restrictions have remained 
in force after the need for them has passed 
away, and of the Q. R.’s applied for financial 
reasons, many have been retained to protect 
domestic producers against foreign competi- 
tion.” 


Delegates here are reluctant to make 
specific allegations of bad faith against 
particular country. “All sorts of other t! 
definitely creep into the picture besides puy- 


ments troubles,” says an American offici 
“but it’s ticklish to argue with a c 


about what the prime purpose of its Q 
are and which of the effects are incident 

Nevertheless, the delegates do agree th 
abuse of these import curbs and their use 
a protective device is becoming widespre: 
“There definitely is a strong and perha 
unavoidable tendency to retain Q. R.’s ey 
after the balance-of-payments troubles ha 
eased,” acknowledges an official of the tariff 
conference's secretariat. 

OTHER WAYS TO GAIN ADVANTAGE 


Delegates here also agree that some coun- 
tries are finding other ways to stifle wor 
trade for the sake of their home industries 
at the same time they are participating in 
projects such as this one to get it back to 
normal. 

Western Germany, for instance, will be the 
most important new participant in the Tor- 
quay talks. The United States hasn't dis- 
cussed tariffs with the Germans since 1 
There are a number of important Unite 
States imports from Germany on wh 
duties may be cut, including steel specialti 
chemicals, toys, optical instruments, and ma- 
chinery. Most of these categories weren't 
discussed at the previous two tariff n- 
ferences because Germany was a chief su; 
plier and wasn’t represented at them. 


GERMANY MODERNIZES OLD CODES 

But the new West German Government has 
just modernized its old tariff code and re- 
evaluated its duties. Trade experts say it's 
impossible to get an accurate statistical com- 
parison of the new list and the old, but those 
who have examined the modernized list in 
detail agree that the rewriting job represents 
an over-all upward revision. 

“This way they'll come to Torquay with 
something more in their pockets to bargain 
with,” says one official. 

Once a country signs the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade, it is bound not 
to raise its over-all tariff level. Western 
Germany is not the only country that made 
sure to hike its rates just before signing on 
the dotted line. France reevaluated its 
tariffs before it joined the Geneva talks in 
1947, and Italy did the same before entering 
the tariff negotiations for the first time las 
year at Annecy. The general impression 
among the specialists is that, on an over-all 
basis, both were upward revisions. 

One effect of these reevaluations is to 
give these countries a bargaining advantage 
in the tariff negotiations. They can ask tariff 
cuts from other countries and reduce their 
own duties proportionately—yet their home 
industries would not feel the full effect of 
the reductions when they are compared with 
the tariff level before the code was rewritten. 

REEVALUATION OFFSETS 

The reevaluations have yet another ef- 
fect. France and Italy held their new duties 
in abeyance until the recent trade liberali- 
gation drive in western Europe—in which 
the Marshall plan nations have already 
agreed to free 60 percent of the trade among 
themselves from quantitative import restric- 
tions. Then they put their modernized 
tariff schedules into effect. 

Thus while trade is freed by one method, 
such as reducing Q. R.’s, these reductions 
are in some cases met by tariff increases 
which throttle commerce. These reduction 
in quantitative restrictions apply only to 
western European nations. American ex- 
porters won't find it any easier to sell abroad 
than previously. And when tariffs are cut 


here at Torquay on a basis that will make 
the cuts applicable to all 39 nati 
part in the talks, son 


ons taking 
1e of the effect will be 
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: ae teen 72 ae When Mr. Truman said in 1948, “I like Mr. Speaker, Congress in the present 
' e of them con- Old Joe—he is a decent f low.” he surely session passed a law ving tren ) 

to free t and a return to normal was terribly ignorant of historical facts powers to the President over our busi- 

f c nerce. or he was being flippant as he was when ness activities and especially over p 

he criticized that great branch of our of food and living commodities. He 

national defenders known as the United also given the power to control 
; : States Marines that natu iy are part of the } ol 
Communism and High Prices Are Our Mr. Speaker, a reasonable amount of practically every commodity} 


‘ } > isanshin 2m ha lara ts ss oo ; ‘ ; al 1. : 
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our Government. We also found the Mr. Speaker, the only wav this dirty "OW Supplied th electric 
Communists in our country becoming mess can be cl ed out is to elect a I am proud that I had ' mpor- 
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held by any officers representing our WPA, and many othe We will espe- Seven counties. An announcem 


country. Alger Hiss was Roosevelt’s ially remember OPA with its attendant een made today |! R 

most confidential adviser and if he had black market sand high-handed business Cation Administ on | 

not been convicted as a perjurer he practices. We will remember that it was allotment of $475,000 | 
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now. publican Food Study Yommittee of 

Mr. Speaker, the communistic activi- which I had the honor of being chair- 
ties of hundreds of these Government man that President Truman did away A 
employees should have been known to with the OPA and although the people 1 
Roosevelt and his crowd. The fact that are terribly « le 1 with the present 0 
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t the board of directors and 


t management of this very large proj- 
ect will give to it their best service and 
thereby guarantee to these hundreds of 
patrons good service at reasonable cost. 
Mr. Speaker,-I leave off as I began by 
ng tl our two most urgent prob- 

ms are: First, wipe out communism; 
nd, take immediate action to prevent 


and exorbitant prices. 


Aid to European Industry May Backfire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
m the Los Angeles Examiner of Feb- 
iry 28, 1950, in regard to the possibil- 
of United States aid to European in- 
dustry backfiring 
being no objection, the article 
; ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
follows: 
Uniten States Arp To Europe INDUSTRY 
SHOWING SIGNS OF BACKFIRING 
(By J. W. Ward) 
Industry in the United States is beginning 
ts of extraordinary efforts by the 
foreign trade by 
industries of 





ine! 


feel elec 
Government to stimulate 
tariffs and financing 
reign countri 
: ] European nations were flat on 
their backs after the end of hostilities, there 
objection in giving them all the help 
I not only to alleviate suffering but 
) put their industries in position to resume 
peratior 
The Marshall plan was the result of this 
truistic policy of the Government, Since 
tion billions of dollars have been 
l ius these nations, 
result, production of many goods has 
nined almost prewar proportions and 
entering world markets 
with American products 
me businessmen now are beginning to 
wonder if it is possible that we went, and 
, Just a little too far in our efforts 
to help the suffering peoples of the world 


into the industries of 


e are 


mpetition 


1 
f 


dn e tl self-supporting 
Not only was money in huge amounts 
them, but the latest and most im- 
ve itomatic and labor-saving machines 
were to them and in addition they were 
1 Opportunity to learn all we know about 
nass production, the process which is the 
Ik f the industrial greatness of this 

: ‘ 

Now it ts dawni upon Americans that 
these foreign firms which a few years ago 


were bankrupt equipped and badly 
managed, now have ample finances, the lat- 
est and best machinery, and men at their 


poorly 


ids who have had the opportunity to study 
the latest American methods of production, 
It is these newly born which 
he world markets to compete 
With equal facilities 
a much lower scale of wages, they are 
dangerous competitors. 
4 of protective duties under the 


industries 


American goods. 


gr foreign industry also is 
coming in for its share of criticism. 
Ata! nt meeting of the Paper and Pulp 


A iation in New York, E. W. Tinker, exe- 


* 


ering of import tariffs by the United States 
was potentially harmful to the industry, and 
could result in numerous “Waltham”’ fail- 
ures. 

Mr. Tinker stated that the industry is not 
opposed to increased international trade, but 
moves to change the tariff structures under 
which the industry has grown, have caused 
grave c 

“Potential effects on employment, payrolls, 
taxes and dividends,” he declared, “was and 
is a major issue. 

“Unless the situation with respect to the 
paper industry is handled judiciously a mul- 
tiplicity of instances comparable to the town 
of Waltham easily could occur.” 


neern. 





Burma and Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me from the American Em- 
bassy in Rangoon, Burma, in connection 
with Burma's support of the United Na- 
tions in Korea. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE ForREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Rangoon, Burma, September 15, 1950. 
Senator Husent H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: May I congratue 
late you on the timeliness of your statement, 
congratulating Burma on her support for the 
UN in Korea. As soon as USIS received your 
text and that of Mrs. BoLtTron, copies were 
made and they were presented by our Am- 
assador to the Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, 
so that he had them before the press. Then, 
in this morning’s press, the statements were 
given great prominence on page 1 in at least 
two newspapers, the Daily Gazette and the 
Nation 

The statements arrived at a time when we 
were running into a little Red-promoted mis- 
understanding over the ECA agreement. So, 
coming on top of a press conference that we 
urged the Burmese Government to have on 
ECA, your statements just helped that much 
more to allay suspicions and to lay the 
groundwork for sound United States policy 
in this area. 

The following incident might interest you. 
While Parliament was considering the 
Korean question last week, the assistant to 
the Attorney General came to the USIS Li- 
brary to ask for 200 copies of our pamphlet, 
the United Nations and Korea. He wanted 
them for distribution to all members of Par- 
liament. He was given the 200 copies of that 
pamphlet and also 20 copies of the UN Bul- 
letin reprint, Enforcing the Peace in Korea. 
The day following Parliament's vote to sup- 
port the United Nations’ decision, the same 
gentleman returned to the library to ex- 
press the Attorney General’s appreciation. 
He reported that the pamphiets had supplied 
the arguments which helped beat down the 
opposition. The Prime Minister was given 
an overwhelming vote of support, much to 
the discomfort of our enemies. 
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cutive secretary, asserted that further low- 


My best wishes, believe me, and regards to 
Senators LopGe and SALTONSTALL and Con. 
gressman JOHN HESELTON (from one 
their constituents), and to Senators B 
BENTON, KARL MUNDT, and the “V. P.” wh 
you see them. 

Since rely yours, 
GrorcEeE W. EDMAN 


Public Affairs O 





All Russian Goods To Be Boycotted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a nev 
dispatch which appeared in the 
York Times of September 9, 1950, relative 
to the refusal of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association to unload Rus- 
sian cargoes in New York City. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALL Russian Goons To Be Boycorren— 
DocKMEN ANNOUNCE DECISION AFTER Gov- 
ERNMENT FalIts To List ESSENTIALS 
Lacking specific instruction from Govern- 

ment officials, the membership of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association on this 
coast will make no exceptions in its boycott 
of Russian cargoes, Joseph P. Ryan, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association presi- 
dent, announced yesterday afternoon. 

The union had agreed earlier in the week 
to handle cargo necessary to national de- 
fense or civilian economy despite its Rus 
sian origin, but asked Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin to advise the union what 
cargoes would fall into these categories. 

Mr. Ryan said the union’s Atlantic dis- 
trict council had received no answer to its 
telegram of Wednesday to Mr. Tobin, and 
therefore would continue to boycott all Rus- 
sian cargo. 

“It is up to someone in authority in either 
the Army or Navy to convince us that the 
cargo is essential to the national defense 
program before the men will touch it,” he 
said. 

The Atlantic district council, Mr. Ryan 
said, has instructed the longshoremen to 
handle all cargoes to and from satellite coun- 
tries until some definite policy cam be de- 
cided, but he conceded that there was little 
likelihood of the order being obeyed at 
present. 

The union president reported that a meet- 


New 








ing of the council on satellite cargoes was 
scheduled for Monday afternoon, after a 
wage review meeting with representatives of 





the employing stevedores. He expressed the 
hope that some sort of advice would be forth- 
coming from Mr. Tobin by that time. 

Mr. Ryan declared it was significant that 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, should 
issue a statement in Washington on Thurs- 
day urging Congress to look into the question 
of curbing imports from Russia. He said 
the Secretary's views coincided with the po- 
sition taken by the union. 

The matter of handling Russian and satel- 
lite nation cargoes was put before the Atlan- 
tic coast district council when it met here 
Wednesday. 

The council supported the men and the 
York district council in the ban on 


New 








Russian cargoes, but agreed to 

of all essenti military or « 1 
The rol ked for official d - 
cargoes necessary for national defense 
jan economy and deferred t 1 





llite country goods pending 
1 information. 





We Must Not Be Misled by the Appear- 
ance of an Improvement in World Con- 
ditions Into Reducing or Slowing Down 
Our Defense Preparations—We Must 
Hold to a Consistent Policy Designed 
To Develop Our Strength and the 
Strength of the Free World Until the 
Basic Difficulties Are Removed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been more or less discussion with respect 
to the manner in which various com- 
ponents of the armed services are being 
inducted in order to meet this present 
crisis. It is to be remembered that this 
action, although now centralized in 
Korea, could at any moment easily be 
exploded into full-blown global warfare, 
I am happy to say that the First Dis- 
trict of Alabama, now as in past wars, 
is more than doing its part in supplying 
all types of component troops to the 
United States Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and marines. 

It was my pleasure, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 14, to have as my guests, at a 
luncheon given in the Speaker’s room, 
some 78 officers and enlisted men, mem- 
bers of the Nine Hundred and Eighty- 
sixth Petroleum Distribution Company 
of the United States Engineers. All were 
reservists, stationed temporarily at Fort 
Belvoir en route from their little home 
town of Monroeville, Monroe County, 
Ala., in my own First District, on their 
way to Korea. 

Seating space in the Speaker’s dining 
room alone precluded my having the en- 
tire Alabama congressional delegation 
present to honor these splendid men. 
Many were no longer in their teens, and 
many others had served their country 
in World War II. A vast number, along 
with battle ribbons and medals, had re- 
ceived the Purple Heart. It was indeed 
an inspiring sight to sit, break bread 
with them—and then realize that here 
were Americans going to far off Korea 
in order to fight for the freedom and 
right of the Koreans to worship God un- 
der a representative government just 
the same as they would fight for those 
rights in their own homeland in the first 
district of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, we missed your presence 
at that luncheon. The table, however, 
was honored by the presence of the 
senior Senator from Alabama, the Hon- 
orable Lister Hill; Maj. Gen. William E. 
Hall, director of legislation and liaison, 
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United States Air Force: Brig 
Robert E. L. Eator aeputy 
Office of Legislative Liaison, OSD: Maj, 
Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers 
United States Army, represented by 
E. Fred 


Chort 
MLIOTL, 


Gen. 


director, 


Col. 
Klinke; the Honorable Dewey 
rankin minority member of 
the Armed Services Committee: as well 
as the Honorable Leo E. Allen, ranking 
on the all-powerful Rules Committ 
the House. The c 
livered by these m 
and general officers of our armed serv- 
ices will linger with me and the men of 
the Nine Hundred and Eighty-sixth 
Petroleum Distribution Company of the 
United States Engineers as long as we 
live 

Mr. Speaker, when one | 
that assembly 









oked out over 
it causes one to speculate 
as to just why our Nation is calling in 
such numbers upon the reservists of all 
services, and this question had not been 
answered to the satisfaction of the Na- 
tion’s Con until it was 
answered in Fort Worth, Tex., on Friday 
September 29, by the Honorable Thomas 
K. rinletter, Secretary of the Air F 

In Fort Worth, before 





ress 0} peoples 


orce. 
the Air Reserve 


Association Convention, Secretary Fin- 
letter presented such an exemplary talk 
that I feel that the medium of the Con- 


GRE 





SIONAL ReEcorpD could not be better 
‘mployed than to afford the broadest 
possible dissemination of the text of that 
memorable address to al lembers of 


) 
] 
of the United 


the House and States 
Armed Service Forces 

Mr. Finletter approached the problem 
which faces the R rve forces of the 
armed services by way of friendly coun- 
seling rather than the ordinary lofty, de- 
tached view that one might expect from 
those trained under military discipline, 
It was the full and altogether sympa- 
thetic understanding with which he ap- 
proached the problem that engrossed 


the minds of R 
the convention. 

Mr. Finletter laid the 
and of conjecture by a simple reci 
of the conditions which existed as 
very hour at which he spoke. H 
au honest evaluation of future actions 
as they might easily pertain to the re- 


serves in attendance at 


of rumor 
tation 
of the 


lS Was 


ghosts 


servists already in uniform, as well as to 
all others awaiting the call to duty. 
vecognizing and discussing the two 


the members 
the United 


basic problems confrontins 


of the Reserve forces of 

States Air Force, Secretary Finletter 
dealt with each in a forthright manner. 
Where there was no immediate answer 
to some singular pertinent question, he 
honestly acknowledged that fact and 
even averted any intent of building false 
hopes in the hearts of his hearers 

In advancing this discussion, Mr. Fin- 
letter pointed out that many members of 
the Reserve forces were being called to 
duty for a purpose that probably, as he 
stated, had never entered their minds 
when they contracted to train in peace- 
time in order to serve in the case of 
grave threat to their country. 

The United Nations’ action in Korea— 
far remote from their homeland in the 
strict sense of the word—would not con- 
stitute the grave threat to their Nation. 
However, Mr. Finletter clearly pointed 
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out the action thus far 
not total mobilization, and therefore 
caused inconvenience to but a portion of 
the reservists, still the < 

thus far been able to avert all-out wa 
and is carrying on a p doing its 
utmost to avert such an all-out war 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Finletter’s talk on 
> si yn of our Reserve forces, be- 
ir Force Reserve Association 


t 

ft 

f ! 

just the kind of a talk that this country 
7 

i 


that while was 


wntry h 
OUNnTLrYy nh 


icy of 
= 


} 





ne situa 


» = 


lis learned to expect from Tom Fin- 
etter—frank, clear, temporate— 
it inspiz the confidence of all in the 
ability, understanding, and driving force 
man who now is Secretary of our 
reat Department of the Air, and who 


has already distinguished himself as one 


yé t 
honest 


of our greatest and most able public 
offi ? 
Jada » 


With these thoughts in mind, I com- 
mend this talk to every Member of thi 
Congres and feel it to be one of the 
most forthright, sympathetic, and hon- 
est expressions on public policy that I 
have ever heard 

It is because of the foregoing that I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include in the Recorp t 
address of Secretary Finletter before the 
Air Reserve Association 


That talk is as follow 


+ th ot Ae 
> 


tm ae a 











10uld be forced 


had so wished have taker 


in the event of war but without any 
g the period of peace. 
ietermined to fit themselves in 
rr a possible war, to take time 
irsuits at expense of leisure 

n, in order to prepare 


their country. 


‘H 


provided 
of « rse if there were assured peace in the 


today, and therefore the coun- 

rced into having a large De- 
hment in a time such as the 
present This Defense Establishment must 
I large as long as the international scene 
less we do have a 
strength 
ill lessen the hope 


tical and military 





polict 1ay be able to avert war 
rhe reservists are therefore being called 
into service or being subjected to the un- 
ily being called into serv- 
ice in a noble cause. The Armed Forces of 
are actually engaged in fig 
i and fighting of an extremely serious 
> same time our basic military 
built up to 
eneth to our policies of peace Anvone 
who is in the Reserves—whether he be in 
e actual fighting in Korea, or whether he 
I in vilian li with the uncertainty of 
possible call hanging over him—is therefore 
rendering service of the very greatest im- 
pe nee to his country. For without this 
reservoir of Reserve strength the United 
States would not be able to provide a quick 
p of its peacetime force in being. 
Without the reservists it might not be able 
to build up this peacetime strength quickly 
enough to serve the all-important purposes 
of national security which it is now serving. 
who may not be called are also serv- 
need of the country. For the Air Re- 
vram must go on. The Reserve is 
uch a vital part of the air establishment 
that our Reserve training program is being 
intensified and reprogramed in accordance 
with the new and special needs of the Air 
Force and the special qualifications of the 





€ blishment is being cive 


build-u 


iis is about as important a work 
f nyone in this country could undertake. 
And if it bears particularly hard upon you, 
and indeed if it bears somewhat unexpect- 
edly upon you, there is only this one possible 
ition. It is that while the work you 
are now doing is not that which you may 
have anticipated—for it is not actually en- 
gaging in all-out survival war for your coun- 
try—it is a call to duty of the very highest 
and ble nature. You are in a 
sense being called upon to pay the price 
for your patriotism by being in the front 
of those who wish to serve their country. 
You are being called on first. It is a posi- 
tion of honor and one for which the country 
must be always grateful. 
Now this I know must be in some ways 
cold comfort to you, but the point I am try- 
ing to make this morning is that the Air 















indispen 
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I ‘ x e Y t y of the ‘ 
< W t o the sa et 5 
Sa ) you that your | 
] I rm I have said t I 
te sol ns for 
l nis ti 
] of deep « 
{ l ! y is extreme] 
é tt n f tt [ 
Fstal iment of the United Stats 
t I of the Air Force are to a < 
f t by the fluctuations of t} 
al s e. But I must add that 
( which will cr 
ce—and not merely the illusion of ; 
established we must keep n 


Armed I 
hout r rd to the immediate hay 
i the day. We must not be mi 


nce of an improvement in v 


up of our 


r ( is into reducing or slowing <« 
( ( nse preparations. We must hold 
t policy designed to devel 

sti h and the strength of the free w 
until the basic difficulties are removed. 

I cannot ¢ ire you that the internati 
si i ir to change for the b I 
the immediate future. The only thing that 
I can say is that, we intend to call you o1 
v necessary, to process you with con 


eration for the problems you face, to keep 

1 only as long as you are really needed, to 
u effectively when you are in the 
ice, and to study earnestly how we can 
har 1 oblems fairly and with con- 
sideration for your special difficulties. 

In addition to the problem of those who 
serve at a sacrifice we have also the 
problem of those Reserves who have been on 

ive duty for a considerable number of 
years and who wish to continue on active 
cauty. We have never been able to give these 
men a definite promise as to the number of 
years they may expect to remain on active 
duty. During the past year budgetary limi- 
tations forced us to relieve some of these 
I = though they did not wish to be 
relieved. Some relinquished their ratings as 
air crew members because of the same budg- 









etary restrictions. In many cases we are 

now Offering them the opportunity to renew 

the atings or to resume their active duty. 

These ur ‘tainties are not to our liking, and 
. 


uu that the Air Force would not 
except for 


I assure vi 
impose them on its personnel 
circumstances beyond its control. 

As I have said, we hope to be able to lessen 
the mumber and degree of uncertainties 
which we are forced to impose upon you 

1 we shall press the necessary measures 
with all | peed. In the meantime 
the services of some of you will be required 
for the defense of the Nation. I know that 
despite the inconveniences and despite the 
inevitable uncertainties which may continue 
for some time, you will find satisfaction and 
cause for pride in the fact that you have 
been called upon to make your contribution 
as citizens and as airmen. 
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Imports Threaten Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp several 
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dispatches concerning the threat (d) There hasn't be¢ new vessel built Total ¢ iceste! 
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the mayor war! If Washi i ‘ it as mM , third est ‘ 
t answer our SO S immediately, re I are « du I 
k t Ni nd chil- ! i Cc 
No; without in te relief, I can vo 1 Gs 01 Z fh I ¢ ‘ : 
mise you that half the Gloucester fishing i Burke ¢ i contemptuously, e! t ) perce) idizat All 
et will be tied up at the wharves under Just so th can compete with the Cana- G t fishing indu 
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' ‘ rake these ¢ ( in per-pound vw le- 


Incidentally, Burke would suff I 
ly, too, in the event of such collapse ; 7 , P 
, t Ss 1 olla} » hi s Comite Guute {From the Wall Street Jour: ‘J 11 ‘ 
-owner of 25 fishing vessels, the New Eng- nae , ; : 
’ ~ ) : Pad fish 1 ] iv 
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er person- 





ter diner and filling static 
I'm a businessman, not a politician,” says 
a short, stocky man in his early 

forties—a member of the class of 1930 at If a 90-foot 400-horsepower Gloucester TESTS REACH WASHINGTON 
he was a rd on the football team beam trawler 
and looks it. off St. Pierre and the Sable Islands, it must 


a ahead 4-5 UNITED STATES CHINAWARE, (¢ : 
Haddock----- sins ea, ee MACHIN AND IMt T! PEARI Pro- 
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nr f ¢ : ‘ 
“My father was a lawyer Jike myself, and gross at least ¢ } And if the price on f ms a ail hia ¢ : 

I practiced for a while when I graduated fish drops below 7 cent 1 pound, “Then ¢ ee - . 

from Harvard Law and passed the it’s just too bad,” Burke interjects. “Abeam , |. ; a ; 

bar in 1933. But grandson of a trawler cannot operate and break even if P ina acl Wadia ‘ 

eafaring man, I I been a fisher- fish is selling under 7 « t Look at t > . eee _ , : oe ‘ 

man at heart, I guess Canadian quotatio1 what can we d bout , , ae e . 
“Frankly, I don’t want to sit out my 2-year it?” A : a a -t 

term and watch Glouce And Burl € é n | (1) quotas, z 5 : : 

fishing industry—give way (2) tariff, and RFC it ; oe : m 

dized foreign competition.” “(1) Last year, 1949, the United Sta oe? .- ge vr eae 


imported 60,000 ) pound f frozer fille Yonker N. Y I m h cut it 








Commenting on hi ),500-word ugural ‘ 

1.3 ‘ hore ‘ it should t ted t \ t i quota of I a , 
address Monday in which he charged that pesthesests iiss aie , ' G 
“the Gloucester fishing industry has lost not more than 4 9,00 , : 
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practically all semblance of protection under OME DIFFERENCI ‘ ‘ nis ey for 
the present reciprocal-trade agreements,” “(9) Increase the tariff R ntlv one of 7" , Pre i a Art aoe G Scan he 
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Burke adds: mv vessels be G led and $1.100 of plai e vi t , 

I WANT A FAST ANSWER my catch was ul iin Canada. Ca la “y 1 sells cottor trir ' to A 
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The State Department has sold Gloucester . : en ‘ W 
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vessel disal ] e United 1 coast f to 3 
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First step in this direction will be the or- } : 14 ‘ ra s3¢ 
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the Capitol would result 














Meanwhile, here’s how crucial the situa- a fi hiz g id equipment t n ’ } ; 
tion, as Burke point ut, is today countries. 11 19 n ti : * 
(a) Of Gloucester’s $10,000,000 fleet of 150 g2 ) enc H it little pe 2 , 
vessels, only 10 are operating at a profit— spendi for enefit f : 
the other 140 are in the red. Gloucester fi have invested mall ; . 
(b) Ships’ supply houses have been ex- é 1 l ad car n ' G 
tending « credit terms left and right— t l é fisl l be n 7 ' t 
otherwise some owners would have been your die Ww t theme It v er big d i 
forced to tie up their vessels months ago and increased the per capita c imption 
(c) An out-of-work fisherman makes more of fish from 3 pounds yearly (193 to 13 . 
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while on a voyage—t fabulous $2 a-day since 1946, leaving thi l-to-tell ion t . 


Wages are a thing of World War II times. in 1949; rather t t They 
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an inexpen- 


the wares it's 


MPETITION 
wer bulb 
competition 
Arend Schravendeel of Schr 
; “We should ge 


» $10 to meet the Dutch price. 


hravendee 


has watched his production at Palmyra, 
Y., from 52 acres in 1948 to 15 acres to- 


d nd I don’t know whether I'm going to 


be able to keep that much going.” 

Charges of foreign “dumping” are begin- 
n to reach the Federal Tariff Commission 
in Washington. Among them: The North- 


lb Growers Association says the 











D l metimes sell nar us bulbs at a loss 

in this country to get badly needed dolla 
The S. S. White Dental Manufacturir Co., 
I m & Randolph Co., and Lee S h& 
£ Manufacturing Co. have lod com- 
} ] German dental burs offered to 
ri t $2.88 a gross are being 
it for 60. American-made 
ni l b rar from $5.82 to $7.73 a 
t ing groups are seeking im- 
I u l higher du The include 
l LW rn nt growers, who ask a 50- 
I I in du and the Association 
( iG e and Mitten Manufacturers, 
pressing for a quota on shipments 

3; country 

h char of getting such restrictions, 
manufacturers agree, are slim. ECA and 
other Government officials have long been 


urging increased imports to close the trade 
1p; United States overseas purchases still 
ir behind shipments abroad. 

Lower labor costs are a big factor in for- 
eign mani etur successful invasion of 
an markets. Ine United States mak- 
er of knitted berets, for instance, declares 
his labor costs are five to eight times those 








prevailing in France and Czechoslovakia. A 
I 1u rer of wool fabr puts his labor 
bill at triple the English level and five times 
the Italian rate 

Ability of overseas producers to make 
speedier delivery than before is also aiding 
t sale of foreign goods. And finally, say 





importers, merchandise produced abrpad has 
rably in quality during tle 
past year. Harold Wilson, president of the 

tish Board of Trade, mentions that he 
didn't hear a single complaint about the 
English wares during a recent trip 
States cities. 


1 consid 


{From the New York Times of January 27, 
1950] 

ERS’ UNION Hit ImMPports—CALL 

TARIFF COMMISSION FOR ReLIsr— 

UPTcies, JoB LOSSES CHARGED 











I ff concessions on fur felt hat bodies 
for women's hats have boosted imports by 
more than 300 percent, according to a joint 
statement of labor and management of the 
hat body industry issued yesterday. The 
f ition warrants a review of the reciprocal 
trade agreement pr! m as applied to the 
hat industry, it was d, and the United 
States Tariff Commission was called upon to 


+ 











ac 

An application to the Commission, signed 
yesterday by Warren Smith, secretary of the 
Hat Institute, an ax Zaritsky, president 
of the United rs, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union, outlined the 
sharp rise in fur felt hat body imports. In 
1946 imports resumed the prewar pattern of 
approximately 5 percent of domestic rro- 
duction. 

Following the tariff concessions granted in 
the Geneva trade agreement of 1947 they 
rose from 37,000 dozen in 1946 to 112,000 
for the first 10 months of 1949. 

The latter figure indicates a jump from 5 
percent of domestic production to almost 
20 percent, the application stated, and has 
been an important contributory factor to 
the 36 percent drop in the number of hat 
industry productive workers since 1937. 

According to Hat Institute figures, in 1937 
an average of 4,426 workers were employed in 
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the women’s hat body segment of the indu 
try. In 1949, the number of workers i: 
division of the industry fell to 2 
Figures of actual man-hours rked 1 
a@ parallel decline of 1,500,000 ] 
the same period. M 
Cc 


lomestic industry has been such that 





€ l established compar h 
bankrupt and there has en n 
hardship in certain localities where t 
industry is the economic lifeblood of 
Cc unit 

The application went on to say th 
fits of the tariff concessions to foreign na- 
tions were not manifest. The hat ind 





imports virtual 


ng of furs and skins 


its raw materi 








and exports 


negligible quantity of the manufact 
product. Increases in imports of hat 

and fi fur felt hats acts to redu 
import of raw materials, and thus offss t 
} + 


benefits of the reciprocal international tr 
program 

In requesting action by the Tariff Con 
mission, the applicants emphasized 
both labor and managements were in sym- 
recognized the need f 
means of fosterir 
was pointed out, however 
threat to its existence which the 
col is implied, made it mandatory for 
the industry to obtain a review. 


that 





as a 


[From the Wall Street Journal of May 323, 
1950] 





UNION OFFICIAL WARNS OF TRAD! 

3Y UNITED States Import Pouicy 

RON CURTAIN NATIONS WITH SLAVE 
BOR OUTPUT CAN TURN DANBURY INTO 
ost Town 

VASHINGTON.—American hat workers can- 
not compete with iron curtain slave labor 
and survive, Marx Lewis, general secretary of 
the AFL United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery 
Workers, warned here. If imports of compet- 
ing goods increase or even continue at their 
present rate, hat-manufacturing towns like 
Danbury, Conn., “will be reduced to ghost 
,’ Mr. Lewis prohphesied. 

He was here as a member of the executive 
committee of the National Labor-Manage- 
mmittee on Foreign Trade Poli 
resenting nearly a score 









The committee, rej 












of ies which say they are being un- 
fai ; d by foreign imports, met in 
cl d sion to discuss problems raised by 
Ameri foreign trade policy. 

Also ting the hat industry on the 
e) itive e is David Harshaw, presi- 
dent of titute, Inc., and pre at 





of the John B. Stetson Co. 

Mr. Lewis said Czechoslovak imports are 
presenting the chief problem to hat manu- 
facturing concerns such as those in Dan 
bury. Imports from this iron curtain c 
try have increased 300 percent since the end 
of the war, he asserted. 

The position of the hat industry is simila 
to that of the other industries represented in 
the Nat Labor-Management Committee 
on Foreign Trade Policy, he said. 

“A billion dollars’ worth of imports will 
not seriously affect the American economy, 
but if only a few industries, and especially 
smaller industries, are made to assume a dis- 
proportionate share of the burden caused by 
such imports, then the situation can be 
ruinous,” he said. 

It is planned to present the hat industry’s 
problem to a House Labor Subcommittee set 
up to study the effect imports are having on 
American labor and employment, Mr. Lewis 
stated. 

The United States Tariff Commission is 
conducting a preliminary survey of the hat 
industry's problems. 

It has been suggested by some Government 
spokesmen that hat workers and others simi- 
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Colombia expects to increase imports from chem _ he tl k c 
the United States by 30 percent this year to : , ist : ‘ ts : a 
ind $400,000,000, acording to Dr. Herman \ t , ; : 
ramillo-Ocampo, Colombian Minister of Parifl imi l s : idential aan eo 


; + aT 2 c ft f 
This increase is made possible by higher ween : : 
cof prices and the dollar savings from re- we : ; 
tions maintained by the country on im- owe “ , : 


I \ I s . e 4 5 3 
of all but essential goods, Dr. Jaramillo oe Pa a pres : 























a T y cael , , , men pe the Mu I ! ill l i } A ( i 
Dr. « millo has been in Washi! n rep- : ’ ; 
ting Colombia at the I ! i 1 so 3 , 
1 Conference of the Pan A 1 BILL HELD UP 2 MONTHS : 
Union. He will return t ( t W } i 3 ; 
V . Pr lent T t ‘ ; 
“Colombia is enjoying a very healthy eco- s ; from the ill be : 
nomic and fiscal situation with bright pros- to Congre I , 
ts for the future,” he stated. “The metal- Be fd : 
reserves of the Bank of the Republic have has raised, the } x ; : 
re hed $135,000,000; they were 880,000,000 for er 2 1 I 1 , 
April 1949. International payments for v er 
lercial operatio1 ind for external pub- Feder 1cle I ( 
lic debt are up to date.” pI l t lt the I 
Dr. Jaramillo listed several steps that I xt } 
Colombia is tal z to 1ue i ec c bu ime i l 
deve ment He stat ta f l bank- a t 1 i 
ing mission of the Fed serve Board will tin > % 
leave for Colombia t uid the G n- I t ? I 1 
ment in the formulation of f ncial policies and D I 
that will stimulate agricultural and indus- O \ think the i 
ial production ] t | 
— Und f eX- ( 
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e to cut off much of its tariff protec- c , * ; ese : oat A 
tion on President T e must 1 fe : 
c ——— canta Wan _ . ; It alr to i t i il ; ; 
Shortly after World War I, Congress grant- ae I : 
ed this industry special tariff treatment. It — I 
was intended to encourage domestic produc- PRESENT LAW HELPS UNITED STATES FIRMS r) 
tion of chemicals like dyes and explosives The chem industry admits that the h I c 
that used to come from Germany. present law gives it advantages. It is the li 
Now, the Treasury, with State Department only major industry that knows any time it it 1 é l 
backing, wants a change in these laws. This raises its pri it al utomatically makes at 
proposal is part of “the Customs Simplifica- higher tariff walls for foreign con it l. ] , ‘ + 
tion Act of 1950,” a bill President Tri an The W l v ¢ 


will soon send to Congress for its approval. to United Sta I lucers. It ip duties in 
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IF ebruary| March March 
1950 pone See | 1950 1049 
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WOOL MANUFACTURES 
Worsted, woolen, and 
0 1ohi os brics (square 


1, 103, 043) 1, 1 a, OA 806, 510 


Wool wearing apparel 


c i 125 973] 159, 839 86, 706 
Carp ind carpeting | | | 
(square feet)..........| 3,091, 997) 3, 441, 614) 1, 694, 090 
SILK AND MANUFAC- 
TURES 
Raw silk (pounds) __._- 470,159} 518,276) 368,748 
Broad silk fabric, ex- 
cluding pile fabric | 
(square yards _..-| 4,801,972) 1,769, 163) 3, 280, 451 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS AND 
MANUFACTURES 
Rayon filaments, not 
over 30 inches long 
(in pounds)...........| 4,930,911] 6,601, 464) 1, 370, 780 
Yarns (pounds) 34,343} 102, 444 56, 486 


{ ' j 
[From the Washington Post of May 23, 1950] 

Om Imports CosTING JoBS, MINERS Say 

Spokesmen for coal miners and operators 
urged Congress yesterday to curb oil imports, 
which they said are causing thousands of 
Americe in workers to lose their jobs. 

D. T. Buckley, of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, and Thomas Kennedy, vice president 
of the United Mine Workers, protested at a 
Senate Labor subcommittee hearing that 
foreign oil is being dumped in this country 
at unfair prices. 

“The equivalent of a year’s work for 50,000 
miners in the bituminous coal industry is 
being destroyed by foreign oil at the current 
rate of importation,” Buckley said. 

Kennedy said that 100,000,000 barrels of 
residual oil—that is, oil used for fuel or in- 
dustrial purposes—was imported last year 
and either put 25,000 coal miners out of work 
or reduced their workweek. He said the oil 
was marketed “at ridiculously low prices.” 

Duckies estimated last year’s oil imports 
cost 25,000 miners and 25,000 transport work- 
ers their jobs, and said these figures could be 
doubled in 1950 if the present trend con- 
tinues. 

They testified at the opening of the sub- 
committee’s hearing on a resolution by Sen- 
ator NEELY (Democrat, West Virginia), to in- 
vestigate the causes of “increasing unem- 
ployment” in the coal, railroad, oll, zinc, lead, 
and silver industries 

Kennedy said that if the present flow of 
imported oil increases, “as the prospect seems 
to indicate, we shall witness a complete dis- 
rupting and revamping of our American fuel 
pattern.” 





LOSS OF TEXTILE JOBS LAID TO DEVALUATION 


New York, May 22.—American cotton tex- 
tile men say their export trade has dropped 
more than $500,000,000 as a result of devalua- 
tion of foreign currencies and increased low- 
cost foreign competition. 

This sum, they add, is equivalent to 52,000 
American textile jobs and millions of wage 
dollars. 

They compiled the figure in a battle against 
any further reduction of tariffs, claiming 
levies already have been slashed at least 
a third since 1935 and some items have 
been hit by 75 percent cuts. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, and the 
Textile Export Association of the United 
States joined in preparing the brief for com- 
ing tariff hearings. 

They have filed a survey of their views with 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in Washington. Their testimony will be pre- 


sented at committee hearings for consiq 
tion in tariff negotiations in Engla 
September. 

As the textile men prepared their pb; 
United States Department of Commerce ; 
res showed that exports of cotton 
from the United States in the fir 
were 120,740,000 square yards, a d 
57.5 percent from the first quarter 


+ 
t nr 





[From the New York Journal of Comme; 
APPLE Propucers Ask Import Limitr—Can 
DIAN COMPETITION HELD ADVERSE FACTOR 


DoMESTIC PropucT 


WASHINGTON, June 5.—Apple producers t 
day asked the Government to negotiate 
1,000,000-bushel import limitation on Ca 
dian fresh apple imports when reci 
trade agreements talks are resumed this f; 

But they left the door open for any ot! 
solution Government negotiations mic 
work out to place this country’s apple pro- 
ducers on an equal footing with Canadian 
producers, not only in trade among them- 
selves but in foreign markets. 

The quota limitation was proposed to the 
agricultural panel of the committee for rec- 
iprocity information by Frank W. Tay! 
secretary of the Northwest Horticultu: 
Council. It was approved by Truman Nold 
executive secretary of the National Apple In- 
stitute. 


i 


MARKETS LOST IN WAR 

Samuel Fraser, secretary of the Intern 
tional Apple Association, pushed for world- 
wide equality for American producers as the 
only chance for this country to regain war- 
lost European export markets. He said Fu- 
rope’s efforts to increase its apple output are 
complicating the situation. C. C. Rathbun, 
representing the Florida Canners Associa- 
tion, was the only other witness appearing 
today. He asked the committee to consider 
binding present tariffs on canned citrus 
juices. The general reduction on canned 
lime juice, he said, worked a hardship on the 
American industry, and any further reduc- 
tion for any canned citrus juice would be felt 
here. 

Taylor said the Oregon-Washington apple 
producers are affected most adversely by Ca- 
nedian competition, and pointed out that 
apples imported from Canada carry only a 
12'.-cent-a-bushel duty while those moving 
from here to Canada must pay about 40 
cents. 

CANADIAN COSTS LOWER 

In contrast, he said, Canadian production 
costs are about 60 cents a bushel below costs 
in the Pacific Northwest. This, coupled with 
a monopoly marketing system in British Co- 
lumbia, makes it possible for Canada to un- 
dersell domestic producers and drive prices 
well below cost of production. 

He said the council reluctantly advised the 
committee to place a quantitative restriction 
on Canadian apple imports, but added that 
exhaustive investigation failed to produce 
any other method of correcting the situation. 

He also warned the committee that apples 
must be placed on the next supplemental list 
of commodities under negotiation at the 
coming trade talks or the United States 
would be unable to put apples on the agenda. 


PRESERVERS OPPOSE CUTS 

The New York Preservers’ Association, Inc., 
went on record in opposition to any reduc- 
tion in import duties on jams and jellies 
made from tree fruits and on orange mar- 
malade. 

While it is true that fn the past the per- 
centage of imports of jams, jellies, preserves, 
end marmalades has been comparatively 
emall, the association brief said, “neverthe- 
less any prospective reduction in the tariff 
on these items will constitute a serious threat 














irly in the New 


the industry, particul 





principally from the United King- 
and Canada, c 


New York, with the greater part of thei 





centrated here. An informal survey 
the association said, revealed that the 
retail outlets in New Yor mostly de- 
ent st s and st larke are v- 
nsiderable display} ce to l yorted 
even exceedin the space devoted 
estic products, and that very b- 
ntities of fore n-made prese € 

ides are bein l 
the New York im of J e 7, 19 | 











Ci G OF D LAR GAP IMPE STRY 
HER 
Ss irp ism of € ou lr 
e expense ¢ home indu ies 
erday by Harry R. ¢ pman 
e Washi on committee of t 
( ctioners’ Asso n it =the issoc - 
nual meeting in the Waldorf-A ria 





e dollar p, but at the same time it would 
tribute poverty to American industries.” 
Chapman, who is also ¢ irman < he 

I of the New England Confectionery Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., charged that 80,000 Ameri- 
n workers in the candy industry alone have 
een made expendable as a result of this 


range doctrine 


nted out that the 40-percent duty 
on imported candy was reduced to 20 percent 
in 1939, to 14 percent in 1948, and now 


Ivodv, UV C 
are being held to recommend fur- 





cussions 
ther cuts 
As an example of increased foreign com- 
petition, he said that during the first 
2 months this year foreign candy imports 
increased 350 percent, with Czechosl 
a Soviet satellite, the second largest shipper. 
He said that these facts have been reported 
to the Tariff Commission. 
MEAD ISSUES WARNING 
James M. Mead, Chairman ¢ 


: 
Trade Commission, emphaticall 


the Federal 





di at 
the morning session that tr: ice 
rules may be used to cover up law v tions. 

“Should the Commission find any indus- 
try attempting such a practice,” he said, “ 
can assure you that the full weight of the 
Commission's formal corrective powers would 
be speedily brought to bear against the guilty 


parties, and the rules 
be rescinded.” 

The return of penny 
by Philip P. Gott, 
tion. He 
manufacturers 
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now the increas 


volume sales p 


for that industry w 


candy was 
president of the associa- 
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ant to use limited 
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explained that 


were 
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{From the New York Journal of Commerce of 
September 14, 1950] 
NEw MONTHLY IMPORT 


(By E. M. 


Hicus Loom IN 
Doran) 


FALL 


American 





imports are continuing the sharp 
upward climb they be nin May. Now all- 
time monthly highs may be expected this 


fall. 

York city banks which re- 
ry sharp in total of letters 
issued during July, yesterday indi- 
further expansion curred in Au- 


f 1949 


August 


gains 


had oc 
ver 


ensational ins ¢ 


Dans, 














n imports 
is financed on tern ther than letters of 
credit, the latter type zy is relied 
on heavily This re f ffi ntly large 
that a sharp i I the 1 por letters 
of cre r e followed by 
am t ul i t 

Le t in } ent for foreizn 
merch be t it well in ad- 
vance f I t But 
bal er re t m t cr 1 u 1 WI L 
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made 
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Cé welled e 


Leading New York City banks with whom 
the Journal of Comme! cl ced yesterd 
stated that the u f in t letters of 
credit issued in A 1 howed gains ra ing 
from 15 t 40 percent a > July, in 
month ] 


10 to 30 percent ove earlier 








to much ri € e 
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Poland and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
ler leave granted to extend my rema 
in the Recorp, I include the followi: 


Sp 
pre 


ql s of the Secretary 


J. Tobin, over radio station WSPR 


Springfield, M Secretary Tobin 
e on the Ju e for Poland 1 ) 
am. His pertinent and forth 

tement of our country’s pt ion in 


pendence which the Oo long 
che hed. 
PoOLAN an I e 

It ! et 17 » I 

t] Justice f P if I 
t ¢ ‘ ; ¢ 

1 coul ] 

I have n a i t 
Cc 1 m h I ré ‘ - 
, i ¢ f ( - 
mot I irl ] i ¢ 1 
n ly j 1 democ- 
racy 

As President Trur Lh id on J 19 


i det ti ( er 

wu : ¢ 

We | é freed 
But we e deter? } é ir free- 
a m Mu the < 

I y t t r pe P do 
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1 and who did not secure the 

f an approved physician could not 
The law goes even fur- 
tating that a person who is absent 
work for a part of a day in excess of 
laid down by the ministers is con- 

l This is 


; f ror ‘ ym ur ¥ rkiy yr stark d 


“4 


soften t 
( nunist rulers of Poland have 
y worker, who dist uishes 


is de- 








I cannot 
ly ! day of vacation and have it 

hi annual vacation time. 

are im ed in a country 
k is 6 deys and 
workday 8 hours. Such mini- 
disregarded if 
» meet ts wr juction 
Not t De » with severe penalties 


nish- 





mane- 
rk establishment who, intention- 
1 contrary to the circumstances, con- 
tified 
the obligation imposed upon 
penalty or does not 
liable to impris- 
hs or a fine up to 


e of a worker as iu 


c e to court is 


; ” or to both of the ny h 


n ts." The fine is the equivalent of 4% 


I hs’ w I can well imagine the re- 
BI of such a law in this country. Yet 
this is supposed to be an example of pro- 
ducti and progress under the Communist 
domination 

Under such rules and edicts the freedom 
of individuals has no meaning. Polish work- 
men will s 1 real that the state's view 
t i e purpose in life is production, 





THE 


a » enable them to produce more, and that 
severe and immediate penalties will be im- 
they should entertain the thought 
off for rest or relaxation. 
the Communist scheme, to 
machines and dig the coal, the 
peop! d cracy—that’s what the Com- 
munist dictatorship is called—has decreed 
that labor unions shall exist; not repre- 
sentative unions whose purpose is to improve 
working conditions and raise living stand- 
ards but organizations of work power which 


t ra aay 
To further 
build the 








I ef ied goals in the Communist 
program. The unions do not serve as bar- 
gaining agents or grievance committees or 
even { contract negotiators No; their 
single purpose is to provide ability, man- 
power, and another administrative control 


Yes; a Polish workman is 

If he doesn't 
available to the 
I uction eme, then he is in trouble. 
He may join the many millions of liberated 
people who work as forced labor for the Com- 
munist During my last address to this 
group, I mentioned the forced-labor camps, 
and I want to do so again. I do not know 
the exact number of humans who are kept 
alive only so long as they are able to work. 
May God grant us the ability to help those 
who have become such victims of the Com- 
munist system 

This program is named “Justice for Po- 
land.” Only under God and free men can 
there be justice for Poland or for any other 
country. Although the Polish people con- 
tinue to find strength and solace in a re- 
ligion which suffers from constant attack by 
the government, the Communist regime, 
based on the shifting sands of materialism, 
tries its best to change the Polish people, 
to bend their knce at the Ikon of Sovietism. 
The Poles have a long history of Christian- 
2 y believe it and they practice it and 
1ey will never accept the state as their 
d. The people of Poland are still Chris- 
ins, but their rulers are trying to substitute 
the state for God. 

The new masters of Poland have decided 
free religious activity has no place in 


the Com 


allowed to join the unions 
join and make his services 





inist scheme of things. 

I the workers of Poland, have 

only their faith and friends in this country 
the rest of the free world to depend 


t 











on 

[he mask has been stripped from the face 
of Communist aggression and underneath we 
find the grim countenance of Sovict impe- 
rialism. 


This is the time to support the action of 
the United Nations, 

This is the time when free men every- 
where must pray and work together to re- 
lease those who have fallen prey to Com- 
munist ; ion and Communist repres- 
sion behind the iron curtain. 
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enator McCarthy’s Charges 
State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





OF 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a press re- 
lease for March 29, 1950, concerning my 
statement on Senator McCartuy’s 
charges against the State Department. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


that they will be allowed only enough rest 





There hein7z no obiect on. the 
was ordered to be printed in the Rr 
as foli a’ S; 


The people back home, the honest 
who make up this land of ours, are 
and a little confused at what is g 
here in the Halls of Congress 

A United States Senator, Senator J 
McCartry, of Wisconsin, indicated 
reason to believe thet traitor Alger Hi 
not the only person disloyal to the U 
States who had access to State Depart: 
st files—that apparently there had |} 
rs \ ) were poor security risks—an 
ked that a complete study and inve 
tion be made. The Senate authorize 


investigation, and a subcommittee w 





other w! 








The news stories, civing blow-by-b! 
scriptions of the subcommittee’s perfor 
ance, indicate that an effort has been n 
to browbeat the Senator who asked for 
investigation. The Senate’s orders to t 
committee were “to conduct a full and cor 
plete study and investigation as to whet 
persons who are disloyal to the United Stat 
are or have been employed by the Dep 
ment of State.” he & , after list 

to Senator McCartTuy, decided an investi 
tion of the State Department should | 
made, and ordered it. The Senate did n 
order its committee to investigate Sena 
McCartHy; he is not on trial. In its 
vestigation of the State Department the : 
committee obviously could use Senator 
CarRTHY’s information for leads. The S:on- 
ate’s orders to the subcommittee were not 
try to whitewash Mr. Acheson’s department 
but to investigate—to find out if there 

or have been persons in that Departm 
who are selling or giving away this Govern- 
ment’s secrets. 

Naturally, any of those named as Com- 
munist sympathizers, or poor security ri 
are going to call the charges untrue when 
appearing before the committee. What 
counts is the cross-examination. But th 
is no effective cross-examination. 

What kind of an investigation is this? 

There’s a friendly pat on the back, a 
“proud of you” murmur, and applause fr 
the audience. 

I am reminded that Alger Hiss was an- 


nate 
nate 








plaud when he first appeared before ti 
EFouse Un-American Activities Commit 
But the House committee did no white- 
wasl f traitors, applause or no appl 





L Committee on Un-American 
Activities operated as our Senate subcom- 


mittee started out to operate, quite proba- 





bly traitor Alger Hiss would still be calling 
the shots on cur foreign policies, as he did 


at Yalta. You will recall that traitor H 
was the top adviser to a very sick Presiden 
at Yalta, and it was there that we gave Man- 
, the breadbasket of China, to the Rus- 
Ss. through that actior 
that C a was lost. With that President 
sad and Hiss convicted, we have no way of 
wi at this time what other danger 


were made upon traitor Hiss’ 








sia was largely 





wo 





as great glee when Miss Dorothy 


Kenyon, one of those amed as a C 
munist sympathizer, called Senator Mc- 
CarRTHY a liar, notwithstanding the fact 


that news articles had connected her name 
with a long list of front organizations brand- 
ed as subversive, and notwithstanding the 
fact that Miss Kenyon's attitude toward the 
Alger Hiss matter was the same as that of 
the Communist Daily Worker—that “Alger 
Hiss is a perfect example of sacrifice to the 
hysteria created by the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee,” to use her words, 

Miss Kenyon received the kid-glove treat- 
ment from the Democratic majority of the 
committee who, though specifically directed 
to probe Red infiltration of the State De- 
partment, appear more interested in coddling 
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) 
ions with some f the 
re running the magazine 
ll the offices of Amerasia 
raided by the FBI and around 100 files 


and OSS docu- 


will recall that 


State, Treasury, Navy, 
were found—some vital; and you will 
1 that the ¢ suddenly hushed 
after one of those involved was fined.) 
yught of the State 


ip should have th 





nt’s rey when he, as an - 

1 of that Department, testified that 
Alger Hiss’ reputation for loyalty, integrity, 
nd veracity “is good.” Yes, it would seem 
Dr. Jessup is a little late with his great 
concern over the standing of the State De- 


irtment. 

Secretary Acheson himself had a nice word 
to say traitor, Alger Hiss. 

I, for one, have heard enough and read 
enough about the cases presented for study 
by Senator McCartuy to cause me to join 
demand for a thorough investiga- 
—not a whitewash 

No wonder the people are amazed and a 
little confused: Committee hearing audi- 
ences applaud and headlines are made when 
those accused deny the charges, but an ad- 
mission by a State Department official that 
91 employees of that Department have been 
dismissed for being homosexuals passes with 
little excitement. I venture to say no such 
percentage of degenerates could be found in 
any other company of human beings. The 
American people are interested in knowing 
if others are still there. 

The State Department gathers the data 
formulates the plans, lays down the tech- 
niques, short of war, for foreign policy and 
the welfare of our country. Our foreign 
policy has been wrong for years. What part 
did those homosexvals, obviously subject to 
blackmail, play in the formulation and con- 
duct of those erroneous policies? 

Homosexuality has figured, off stage, in 
one of our traitorous operations. A great 
deal of the trouble we are in, internationally, 
can be laid to the tolerance of that kind of 
weakness in a service which should be above 
reproach. 

Did homosexuals, bribed or bullied, help 
plan the ECA program? Did homosexuals 
decide that America must accept a greater 
volume of imports from abroad, even at the 
cost of injury to her own industry and un- 
employment to her own workingmen? 

Mr. Acheson, in his speech about total 
diplomacy, demands that Americans commit 
their total resources, making adjustments 
here at home. The adjustments to which 
Mr. Acheson refers mean, it is presumed, that 
if American industries are damaged by his 
free-trade policy of importing an unprece- 
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Jewish Festival of Tabernacles Reminds 
; 


Americans That the 


“Four Freedoms” 
Are an Intellectual Heritage of the Old 


Testament 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


o » 





IN THI g REPR ENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recogp, I 
include the following synopsis of a stir- 
rin mon ! ] vered 
good friend, I Edward £ 
rabbi of the Step 1 W Free Syna- 























message he ericans 

Speaking at tl h ser f the 
Stephen Wise I Rabbi Ed- 
ward E. Ki poi 1 t J 1 
Festival of T ‘ f e 
il ce of tl n I 1, 
a 1a] ere d bet 1 F 
fathe who | i hree m la 
ago that it 1 i d i for 
man to enslave his fell man— the € - 
bodiment of the ideal of freedom in the in- 
stitutions of American democracy The 
founding fathers of Judaism proclaimed 
the dignity and inviolability of the indi- 
vidual; and Americ founding fathers 
took that vision and into a n- 
ment based on roj ion that n are 
endowed by creator with cert in- 
alienable rights 

“Of all the rights m 
the years, the right 


precious. If Mose had 
out before Pharaoh, t! 
have disappeared i1 
old. If the prophets |! 
l be thr led 


selves to 











the Judeo-Christian ideal uld é > 
come into being. Faith in mar as the child 
of God means faith in man’s ability to solve 
his problems through the free give and take 
of ideas. For this wars were fought, men 


gave their life’s blood, and to this the Gov- 






ernment of the U dedicated. 

“And yet, such 1 this 
age of the cold r that 
grips us that in ike at 
the foundations of th m lich is our 
birthright 

“A so-called anti-Communist bill was re- 
cently passed over the stern veto of the 


President, a bill which the President warns 
‘can be the greatest danger to 
speech, press, and ass« ce the alien 
and sedition laws of 1798." Among such pro- 
visions as those which would set up Ameri- 


freedom of 





can concentration cam} and immigration 
barriers that would make the Stat f Lib- 
erty a mockery 1 ne requirir t I - 
tration of Comm lI 
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Bipartisan Foreign Policy Nonexistent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
EY r r Aair 
= Ae ‘ 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NFEVAI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mz resi I c 
unanimous consent to 1 l 
the Appendix of the REcorp a 
lease for April 25, 1950 m 
for feeling t bipa nf 
ls nonexistent. 

There b no ob 
was ordered to be printed in the RE 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Apri! 2¢ - 
san fi reign poll vy, abou } ) 
much, dos not Ki { . 
tor Grorce W. Matonr, R R 
declared today iz dar ( 
in the Se I I r qu iL 
from the R I P to show 
that the par r i diametrica 
cI I 





f Acheson-Lattimore-State 
D tt t foreign policy cannot be said 


oint As 





iples, the 
world trade, 
should be 


nable 


part of foreign policy 


ae ! basis of fair and reas 


On the other hand, 





the three-pa1 
f ined to the Senate Approj 
t Committee by the Undersecretary of 
program which includes the 1934 
reel Act, the ECA, and the 
I) ! l Trade Organization The 


D I are for free trade—the lowering 
of tar and import fees t 


the point that 
v-wage foreign goods 


and 
will remove the 





floor 
investments in the 
( intry and 1 of living of 
American worker Thi ate Depart- 
ment foreign policy, and I submit that it 





from under wage and 


reduce the standa 






is the St 


partic re ¢ r A Senator can be on one 
side or the other; he cannot be on both 
There « t be a bipartisan f 

Wilh it a major change in the acce 


sides. 
ign policy 
pted plat- 


major partic 





Who Runs America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
' IONE 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 
Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
inanimous consent to insert my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial from 


ee 


ee ee ee 


the New Era, an AFL publication at 
Reading, Pa.: 
WHO 
That's the que propounded by the 
American Medical Association in its came 
paign against national health insurance. 
It 
} 
I 


Runs AMERICA? 


tion 


an interesting question which the AMA 
eeds to answer in this manner: “Run- 
the joint job of 150,000,000 


Now up to this point we can 





10ot quarrel 





v the AMA’s statements which appear in 
their $1 000 advertising campaign hit- 
tir Nation this week in newspapers and 
n ne and on the radi The AMA's 
logic beyond this point grows quite fuzzy and 
ni ised, | ever, and creates tl 
t a scared animal produced 
vi ng ¢ while riding out a 





Who re ly does run America? 





t é ent ¢ the New Deal back in the 
Republican depression da powerful em- 
} rs with plenty of moi to spend on 
elec ) ran America. O ws from the 
pr 1 prior t 1930 are evidence of this. 
Representatives in Congress served their 
n ters well—and the masters were that 
handful of men who controlled the 
rreatest corporations, investment 


and international cartels. 
emancipated from their in- 
1 1933 and during the past 
they have been slowly moving toward 
» accurate realization of the fact that 
y America is the joint job of 150,- 
( 009 peo; Only in the last two decades 
have the 150,000,000 Americans begun to use 
their right to vote. Only in the past 20 years 
have they awakened to the cruel hoax which 
the money crowd of America was perpetrat- 
ing in the name of democracy. 
he AMA doesn't really want the common 
people of America to turn out at the polls en 
masse and send liberals to Congress. Not at 
all If all the working people vote, they 
eventually will demand better medical care. 
The average working man or woman is the 
one who needs it most. And usually they 
are the ones who cannot afford it. 

The logic of the AMA is indeed strange. 
In the first place, the AMA calls national 
health insurance socialized medicine. That 
phrase “socialized medicine” is supposed to 
conjure up all the evil spirits known to man 
and thus create a scare atmosphere in which 
the AMA propaganda can work. 

National health insurance is not socialized 
medicine and the AMA knows darned well it 
isn’t. Doctors would not be compelled to 
accept patients and patients could choose 
their doctors. The Government would not 
tell doctors how to diagnose and treat ill- 
Workers would contribute to their own 
medical care through a small weekly payroll 
iuction of approximately $1 per week per 
family—just as they now do to provide social 
8 when they reach age 65 and no 
longer can be gainfully employed. 

National health insurance is simply a 
method of paying for medical care in ad- 
vance. To date no one has explained how 
this differs fronr Blue Cross or Blue Shield, 
For some strange reason, the AMA does not 
object when its members are paid by these 
private agencies. Yet they holler like blazes 
iC cialism” when the Government 
suggests that we extend social security to 
c edical care for all of the people. Don't 
forget, national health insurance can come 
i 
C 


} vere 
re 


1 shackles i 

















nto being only by majority action of the 

ngre of the United States which repre- 
sents those 150,000,000 Americans the AMA 
speaks of, And we always were taught that 
that’s democracy. 

The AMA, in our opinion, is missing the 
boat in its advertising campaign. “An Amer- 
ican’s heritage is the right to learn the facts,” 
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says the AMA. We defy anyone to sh 
in the AMA ad a single analy 
the national health insurance bill, In 
of discussing the facts, the AMA d 
trick words like “state socialism” and “so. 
cialized medicine.” 

We make no pretenses about crystal 
gazing, but if we were to venture a p 
tion, it is this: The AMA campangn will 
millions of Americans in search of tl} 
facts. And when those Americans 
facts, the AMA is really going 
runs America, 


anywhere 


to lea 





Government Offices Need Cleaning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECorpD a press re- 
lease of May 10, 1950, giving my view 
on the immediate housecleaning need in 
Government jobs. 

There being no objection the remark 
were ordered printed in the Rrcorp, a 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10, 1950.—United 
States Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, Re} 
lican, Nevada, said today in the Senate th 
there must be an immediate housecleaning 
of poor security risks in Government jol 
and that it was senseless to try to measure 
loyalty by degrees, as the administration i 
doing in differentiating between thi 
classed as disloyal to America and those Gov- 
ernment employees classed as poor security 
risks. 

Senator MALONE demanded that action be 
taken on this bill, S. 3213, for the creation 
of a Loyalty Review Board as an independ- 
ent establishment of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the members of which would be ap- 
proved by the Senate. The Nevada Senator 
said that the present board, scattered over 
the world from Hawaii to New York, seldom 
if ever meet together, that its office staff, as 
a matter of course, approves the findings of 
the lower loyalty boards. Poor security risks 
are still in important Government posts here 
in Washington, the Senator said, and his 
bill would be in the interest of security of 
the Nation. 

Continuing, Senator MALONE said: ‘“Pres- 
ident Truman is reported to have made a 
broad statement in a recent speech intended 
to give the impression that there were no 
subversives in the Government service. One 
wonders if the President would not have 
made the same statement had traitor Alger 
Hiss—or some of the other subsequently ex- 
20sed subversives—still been on the Govern- 
ment payroll. As a matter of fact, did not 
President Truman refer to the congressional 
investigation of Hiss as a ‘red herring’ shortly 
before he was proved to be a traitor. 

“Although the President’s Loyalty Review 
Board includes some men of fine character, 
I regret to say that the Board itself is not 
above reproach. I am reliably informed, and 
there is documentary evidence to back it up, 
that one William Ludwig Ullman, in applying 
for a Government post, gave the name of 
Harry W. Blair, lawyer, Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C., as his personal reference, 























man was accused of being a mem- 
f the espionage group which conveyed 
rmation from the files of the State De- 
t here to agents of the Soviet Union, 
Ullman was subpenaed and asked 
pertaining to these charges he re- 

to answer on the ground of self-in- 
tion. Harry W. Blair, who is one of 
sponsors, is a member of the Presi- 








Loyalty Review Board 

re is no denying that the President's 
Review Board has cleared persons 
yuently found to be poor security risks. 
A Mr. Jesse Eppstein, an ad- 
ed menrber of the p! unit of 
Communist Party in Seattle, Wash., was 
i by the loyalty review board of the 
Public Housing Authority and the 
t’s Loyalty Review Board approved 
The man kn nin the Com- 
e Department as Michael J. Lee, whose 
ume is Ephraim Lieberman, 
refused American citizenship on the 
i that he was not attached to prin- 
Constitution of United States, was 
nd is still Chief of the Far Eastern 
n of our Office of International Trade. 
m told that William Remington, who ad- 
ted to cooperating with Elizabeth T. 
ley, a confessed Soviet spy, was cleared 
present Board and is now in the 
irtment of Commerce, but transferred to 

) where it is considered safe to work 
sands of loyal American citi- 
ire out of wo we have the spectacle 
in Washington of administration offi- 
going far out of their way to find a 
for one they admit is a poor security 
<. Mr. C. V. Whitney, on the occasion of 
resignation as Under Secretary of Com- 
rece, said it is ‘eyewash’ to think Govern- 
nt workers classed as poor security risks 
simply be transferred to ‘less sensitive 


strate: 


fessional 


rance. 


who was 


While tho 





The Loyalty Review Board as provided 

rin my bill would correct the present situ- 
yn. The American people are interested in 
ulty to America of their employees in 
Washington.” 





Ghosts in Philadelphia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 
Mr. MARTIN. 


Mr. President, pursu- 


ant to the general order entered into 
September 23, I ask leave to insert in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Ghosts in Philadelphia” which 
was published in the September issue of 
the News Letter of the Supreme Council, 
Thirty-third Degree, Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite, for the northern 
Masonic jurisdiction, United States of 
America. The article, written by Mr. 
Mcllyar H. Lichliter, editor of the News 
Letter, presents a graphic picture of 
Philadelphia in 1776 and the historic 
events which culminated in the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence. It 
was greatly appreciated by all who at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
supreme council held in the city of Phila- 
delphia, September 27. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GHOSTS IN PHILADELPHIA 
(By MclIlyar H. Lichliter) 











Philadelphia is one large city in these 
United States where one may see gl t 
In Boston, they have en driven from 
3eacon Hill and exorcised from the vicinage 
of the Old North Church—by whom, we do 
not here reveal. The till linger in Plym- 
outh and Salem, in Harvard Yard, and in 
the classic : i f Le ton and Concord. 
But they throng ¢ ntow Philad hia 
esnecially along Chestr Street between the 
Benjamin Fi Klin Hotel d Independence 
Hall The harmless phantoms on th er- 
rands glide, with feet that make no sound 
upon the floor 

Fifty-six i ull 1 ¢ rful crowd Men 
with powdered w b e breeches, silken 
hose, silver uck] ts with lace nd 
ru ( Ss d wai t f ri int } 
There were al the Friend “the people 
called Quakers,” in sober homespun, dark 
hair 1d broad-brim hat the most success- 
\ and profe ional men in town, 

of the Colonies have come to- 
gether to form s € tine: 1 Congress 


and to decice the destin‘ fa new Nati 
They crowded the London Coffee House, at 


the southwest corner of Front and Market, 
the City Tavern, on Second Stre I e 
Walnut, and available in pr 2 
homes. They met in various place the 
long room of the City Tavern, seating 300, in 
the State House—and in Carpenter’s Hall 
Philadelphia: 1774-76. Population 20,000. 


Three thousand houses 
York. 

John Dickinson, perhap 
leader, who was to hold the Congress in the 


hollow of his hands until the tide 


the most eminent 


turned, 


lived outside the city his beautiful estate, 
Fairhill. Wealthy, cultured, a man of un- 
blemished integrity, a scholar in the law, 
trained in Middle Temple, London, a persua- 
sive sneaker and the author of the most in- 


yhlet of the day, Let- 


There's 


fluential political pam} 
ters From a Farmer in Pennsylvania 











a dramatic touch Isaac Norris, whose 
daughter Mary married J 1 Dickinson, was 
speaker of the Provincial Assembly for 31 
years and chose the inscription for the great 
bell ordered from London, “Proclaim liberty 
throughout the | i, to all the inhabitants 
thereof.” (Leviticus 25: 10.) He never 
dreamed wh that w to mean 

John Dickinson led the c ervatives, op- 
posing separation from Great Britain as vali- 
antly as he resisted British ; ression Was 
not Massachusetts too precipitous? Why not 
pay the East India Co. for the tea dumped 
into the harbor, open the por ret the ships 
moving again—and wait? Some of the most 
powerful friends of the Colonies were in 

j and that was true 


Parliament, he said 

John Adams, of Massachusetts, with the 
strong support of Benjamin Franklin and 
the Virginians, was the foremost advocate of 
complete separation from Great Britain. 
The debate was impassioned, then became 
quiescent-—while the Congress elected Wash- 
ington as Commander in Chief and tried to 
finance armed resistance which had already 
begun. What ghosts at Valley 
Forge. In 1776, the debate flared up again 
and became bitter One day, on Chestnut 
Street, John Adams removed his hat and 
bowed to Jobn Dickinson, but Dickinson 
passed him on the street with a face of 
stone. 

The tide turned toward independence. On 
June 7, 1776, the brilliant Richard Henry 
Lee, of Virginia, moved “That these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States.” A month of sol- 


there are 
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emn discussi story ought to thril 
every / heart Phese men knew 
what it would cost, and they were not af: 

At the last—a vote. Delaware proudly re- 
calls how Caesar Rodney rode all night f1 1 
Dover, Del., 80 miles, tl 
and reached the State House covered 
mud and intolerably weary, just ir 


n—the 





hnericaal 


: = a 
Unnecessary Fault in Highway Systems 


=XTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday Ss ont om hor 2 3 (lontela ting d Ly 
orf Fr 7 y, Sept >mi er 22 ; 1 ) 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
t Ap} x of the | ») my May 26, 
1950, | I e on the unne I 


and stupid iauilt in one ol our transcon- 

tinental highway systems 
There be no objection, 

was ordered to be printe: 

as fF rlint 

c lo 


A 


After completi: his « 
committee, Senator 
be ved this Co! ; will 


which 








I tor MALONI presentation to the 








Address of Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
IA 


OF PENNSYLVANI 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 


of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to the general order entered into 
, 1 ask leave to insert in the 
Appendix of the REcorD a speech de- 

1 by me at a Republican rally held 
at Clarksburg, W. Va., October 18, 1950. 
There being no objection, the speech 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
I happy to }t here tonight be- 
( we Virginia is a stroi d of loyalty 

i Americanism 
i years I have derived a great deal 
( € e fr my trequent si business, 
‘ to your State I am 

W I y welcome 
ré ived 





\ proud of the greatness of West 
i nportant in the economic 
life t United State Your vast natural 





I your mineral wealth, your great 
ré [ your d oil pr uc- 
t id base on which your 
pe bi their endid cultural and 
¥ ( fied indu ie teel, 

( pottery, t ther, 
t ( roduct to 1 few, 

} ( ped West Virgin f the 
{ hops of the world They have 
c tril i to the welfare and pr erity of 
the v e Nation. Your agriculture has be- 


ly important, particularly in 





< incre is 

liv k livestock products. 
Yes—Pennsylvania is proud of the Moun- 

tain State—proud of its historic tradition 


the home of free men and women who 
the meaning of real Americanism. We 
are proud of West Virginia because your 








people have given the world an example of 
love of liber loyalty to the Union in the 
dark < of national is, faith in the 





I ! | lic and faith in God. 
It was upon faith in God and faith in the 


capacity ol a tree people to govern theme 





aon RE a mae 





r Nation was established. 
reliance on the protection of divine 
lemnly expressed in the im- 


selves that 
Firm 
providence is 


mortal charter of American freedom, the 
Declaration of Independence, 
In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 


Benjamin Franklin reminded his colleagues 
that “God governs in the affairs of men” 
when he proposed that daily prayers be held 


“imploring the assistance of heaven and its 


ble ngs upon our deliberations 
The founding fathers recognized freedom 
under God as the foundation of all human 


The pioneers of our independence sought 


guidance in the teachings of the Holy Bible. 


The greatness of the United States reflects 
the deep religious conviction of our people, 
t ir e of God, their ardent desire to live 
in peace d will, and tolerance. It reflects 
their self-reliance, their willingness to work 

1 save, and to create through their own 


toil and sacrifice a better land and a better 
life for themselves and their children. 
American diplomatic leadership in the 
world was the product of many generations 
of honesty and fair dealing with other coun- 
tries, constant striving for peace, 
selfish zeal for justice and fre 


and un- 
dom for all 


se, in brief outline, are the principles 
1ism. Under our system of gov- 
iment freedom of the individual reached 
its highest peak in all world history. 

My fellow Americans, all of us who love our 
country, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
know that the freedoms which have come 
down to us from the patriotism and the sac- 
rifice of our forefathers are in grave danger. 

We all know that we are engaged in a des- 





perate struggle for survival as a free nation, 
What has happened during the 5 years 
since our glorious victory in World War II? 
were then the greatest military power 

time. Our great military leaders and 


ting men had placed us at the pinnacle of 
d affairs. The freedom-loving people of 
nation looked to America to lead them 
n the ways of peace. 

But just 5 years later, instead of cultivat- 
ing the garden of peace, we are again called 
upon to use force and spill American blood 








angaged in conflict 

en our own freedom 

lame for the situation that has 

upon us? 

1 in power and responsible for 
9 


which 


policies? 
blican Party? Was the Re- 
y represented at Tehran, Yalta, 


ublican Party consulted about 
eements entered into at those 





You know the answers. It was a Demo- 
sident and his Democratic Depart- 
ment of State that sold out one nation after 

other in Europe and Asia and placed mil- 
lions of people in bondage behind the iron 
curtain i 

It was the Truman administration that 
announced to the world that we had aban- 
doned the defense of Korea and Formosa 
and thus gave the Communists a free ticket 
to overrun South Korea at will. Then, over- 
night, without any preparation, without 
trained men, without adequate equipment, 
Mr. Truman announced that we were going 
to defend South Korea, 

Were the Republicans consulted in fram- 
ing the policy that led up to the crisis in 
Korea? Not a single Republican had a thing 
to do with it, even though the administra- 
tion talks about a bipartisan policy. The 
blundering of the Democratic administration 
is directly and completely responsible for the 
situation in which we find ourselves. 

And today more than 30,000 American 
casualties have been announced so far and 
the list is still growing. 
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Had the administration leader: 
strong, firm, determined stand, had 
made it known months in advance that 
United States would resist acer 
would not be reading the casualty lists t 

The Truman administration must be 
responsible for every life that was sacrifi 
for every wounded boy up to this d 
the days to come before this conflict e1 

We are all fully aware that the end of 
shooting war in Korea will not mean 
peace has returned to the world. 

Victory in Korea must not erase fron 

r 


2 
2 





minds the greater dang that we m 
plunged into total war to defend our 
existence against the threat of world < 
quest by the Godless forces of communi 

How can we build American strength 
meet the crisis into which we have b 
Tor da? 

We want a United States so powerful t 


no aggre r nation will dare disturb t 
peace of the world. 

But, first, let us have a clear understand- 
ing of what we mean when we say we VW 
a strong America 

America will be strong only if we defe 
our own individual liberty against the creep- 
ing paralysis of socialism and its poison 
promise of an easy way of life at the expen 
of the Government. 

We must remember that unless we pre- 
serve our own freedom here at home we will 
be powerless to bring freedom to any oth 
country in the world. 

America will be strong only if we build 
our spiritual and moral resources in a gre: 
mobilization of righteousness. 

We must defend America against greed, 
selfishness, and grasping ambition for per- 
sonal advantage. With the spirit of God in 
our hearts, we should clean up all immoral 
practices in politics, and business, and in 
national and international affairs. 

America will be strong only as we strive 
to restore solvency to our Nation—to meet 
the costs of war on a pay-as-you-go basis— 
and to abandon the policy of reckless and 
extravagant spending which has already 
srought us to the brink of national bank- 
ruptcy. 

America will be strong only if every citizen, 
in every walk of life, recognizes his individu 
responsibility for the future of our country 
and does his full duty in peace and war. 

Furthermore, and most important, America 
will be strong only if those in control of the 
Government set an example of honesty and 
morality in the conduct of national and 
international affairs. 

One of the great tragedies of our time is 
that we have a stupid, blundering adminis- 
tration at Washington that does not trust 
the people and has established deception as 
a definite policy. 

It is an administration which puts politics 
above the preservation of the Republic and 
whose first consideration always is how to 
get the votes. 

It’s no wonder that so many patriotic 
Americans are confused and troubled. No 
wonder they are asking questions which so 
far have gone unanswered. 

Why did the State Department invite Com- 
munist aggression by announcing that Korea 
and Formosa would not be defended? 

Why did the administration ignore the 
repeated warnings from many sources, in- 
cluding General MacArthur, that the Reds 
of North Korea were preparing for an in- 
vasion across the thirty-eighth parallel in 
June? 

What caused the sudden reversal by the 
President which sent untrained and inade- 
quately armed soldiers into battle in the 
early days of the Korean War? 

Why did President Truman, on June 1, 
8 weeks before the Korean invasion tell the 
American people and I quote: 

“The world is closer to peace now than it 
has been in the last 5 years.” 
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But the President has virtually ign ¢ 
He has failed to act in the face of 
ing { 


inflat ymarv pressure that h 


dy sent the price of food, cl nd all 
mmodities sky-high. 
Inflation is no longer a threat. It is here, 
ht now. But Mr. Truman hopes to gain 

ti ze by postponing rigid con- 
ls until after the N r election and 


Le current round of wage increases has 


vemb 





in its course. 

Keep in mind also that as your cost of liv- 
rises the price of every item needed for 
defense production also jumps upward. 

This was explained recently by Mr. John 
McCone, Under Secretary of the Air Force, 
when he appeared before the Armed Services 
Committee of the House. 

Mr. McCone stated that rising prices be- 
tween April and September | reduced the 
purchasing power of the Air Force by at least 
$315,000,000. In terms of F-86 jet fighter 
planes, Mr. McCone i, it m ‘ 


McUone said, it the 
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ing 
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in the 


speech whic 


Appendix of the Recorp the 
h I delivered before the na- 
i onvention of the American Le- 
n in Los Angeles on October 11, 1950. 
h ng no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 


I L DEFENSE AND INTERNATIONAL POLICY 

( ( i Legionnaires, and dis- 
t ( the American Legion and 
t ( ( niza ; should furnish 
t leadership of the Nation in national de- 
f é 1 international policy. The 20,000,. 
( this Nation should lead, not 
! The ! nal commandership of the 
At Legion is second only to the 
Pre é of the United States. 

N | defense and foreign policy are 
} their training and background, 
The } w what war mean 

UN RSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

Tt An can Legion's military prepared- 
ne | ram, including universal military 
training legislation, h varied little over a 
} 1 of ) year and then only in detail. 
During that period I held every office in our 
organ tion from post adjutant up to and 
1 u national vice commander, serving 
on t national defense and other national 
comn 

CARRIED FIGHT TO SENATE FLOOR 

Today I am speaking to you as an active 
me f 1 member who has carried the fight 
for r national defense program from our 
r mittees to the floor of the United States 
be 


STATE DEPARTMENT DOMINATION 
I am speaking as 


1 who has 


a member of the Amerl- 
seen our programs given 


vice by public officials and then side- 








trac defeated, and nullified by the na- 
tional administrations—over a 30-year pe- 
riod. I do not like it. I will have no part 
of the administration's attempts through the 


State Department to control this organiza- 
t thi and leadership in national 
defense and international affairs. Respect- 

e to be suspected of being a traitor to 
your country 


nking 


ADMINISTRATION STOPPED ENACTMENT OF UMT 
AND 70-AIR GROUP 





Since entering the Senate in 1947, I have 
1 ed in introducing two bills for universal 
n tary training, but the President, through 
administration spokesmen in the Senate, 


prevented either of the bills being reported, 
with the flimsy excuse that its passage would 
interfere with the draft; it would have com- 
plemented it and gradually merged it into 
the universal-military-training program. 
On the Senate floor I fought for an ade- 
quate preparedness program, Here again the 
administration opposed the 70-air-group ap- 
propriation and other adequate programs, 


MURDER—NOT WAR 


American Legion officials and the veterans 
of this Nation have stated their belief that 
had a universal-military-training prcegram 
been adopted when S. 66, one of the bills 
which I cosponsored, was introduced, we 


would not have suffered the early severe set- 
backs in Korea, with the accompanying loss 
of American lives and American prestige 

nations. he Doys who had to be 


sent first int 


) battle should have had proper 
damental training and the most modern 


equipment, and would then have had an 
even break, 

Sending young men into battle without 
P er training and equipment is not war; 
it murder 

i Kore situation might never have 
risen in the first place, despite State De- 


foreign policy and an adequate national 
defense organization, spearheaded by an air 
corps and a submarine fleet, so that the 
nations of the world and the American people 
would know that we could enforce our com- 
mitments. 

WHAT IS OUR FOREIGN POLICY? 

This suggests the question: But what are 
our commitments? The State Department 
first denied that we would defend Korea, and 
then caught everyone, including the Ameri- 
can people, off guard by suddenly reversing 
its former position. 

For 3 years I have been pressing the exec- 
utive branch of our Government, which is 
charged by the Constitution with fixing for- 
eign policy, to name the nations in Europe, 
Asia, the South Seas, and Africa whose in- 
tegrity is important to our ultimate safety. 
With no established foreign policy, the Rus- 
sians simply may have been trying us out in 
Korea 

If our foreign policy is not more clearly 
designed, these tests will continue. Our for- 
eign policy should be determined and it 
should be told to the world in clear terms 
what areas are important to our ultimate 
safety. Let the administration name them 
and prepare to meet the issue squarely be- 
fore the American people and the nations of 
the world 

CRACKPOT, STUPID IDEAS 

Our foreign policy, if one can dignify the 
conglomeration of crackpot ideas as a pol- 
icy, is at the root of our troubles. 

There is no bipartisan foreign policy. 
There never has been a bipartisan foreign 
policy. There has been a Truman-Acheson- 
Lattimore program, decided upon and set- 
tled in every instance before the Republicans 
of the Senate were even informed as to what 
was under consideration. 

MARSHALL PLAN—ECA—ARMS RUSSIA 


Let’s look briefly at the so-called foreign 
policy. 

As for Europe, the administration forced 
the ECA down the throats of our taxpayers, 
Billions of dollars to Europe with no condi- 
tions attached. And for what? The United 
Nations Secretariat recently reported that 
notwithstanding the billions of dollars 
poured into Europe by us, Europe’s economic 
problem is not solved and the solution is not 
in sight. Our taxpayers’ money has accom- 
plished one thing: The renewal of the hun- 
dred-year-old feuds among the countries of 
Europe. 

Churchill has recently said that the Euro- 
pean Marshall plan countries are less able 
to defend themselves now than they were 
3 years ago. 

If money is to be sent to foreign countries 
it should be loaned to private business within 
those countries, conditioned upon the pro- 
tection of private property and investments— 
not given to the current European governe- 
ments to perpetuate themselves in power. 

It could be loaned to private business 
through the World Bank on the same terms 
that the RFC loans money to organizations 
and individuals in this country in times of 
stress. We should not give our taxpayers’ 
money outright to any foreign government, 
nor loan it to foreign private business—on 
less stringent terms than a veteran can bor- 
row it in this country. 


STRENGTHENING THE YOKE OF BONDAGE AND 
SLAVERY 


Our taxpayers’ money is being used by the 
ECA in the Far East and Africa for the vile 
purpose of strengthening the yoke of bond- 
age and slavery and perpetuating misery 
among the primitive peoples ruled and 
worked by imperial overlords through the 
colonial system—and for arming Russia and 
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partment bungling, if we had had a definite 


the iron-curtain countries for a third \ 
war. The colonial system is dead as J 
Caesar, we cannot preserve it through at 
world war. 

A high British Government official ha 
quite frankly that the British needed A 
ican money not for use in England | 
develop her Far East and African col 
to be farmed for the benefit of the n 
country. In condoning the French mi 
of ECA moneys in the Far East and n 
Africa the United States turns its back 
morality and its promise to respect i: is 
pendent nations through the United Nati 
organization. Far from achieving any of 
proclaimed objectives the European rec 
plan has served there only to consolid 
French economic and political dominati 
in Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, and Indochin 

CONSOLIDATING RUSSIA’S GAINS 

The aid which we are sending to ECA coun. 
tries is finding its way in manufactured a1 
processed products to Russia and her satel- 
lite countries and to other areas dominate 
or controlled by Russia, consolidating | 
gains in the iron-curtain countries and in 
China, 

The Communist countries are being armed 
by ECA or Marhall-plan countries throu 
trade treaties. I introduced into the Con- 
SRESSIONAL RECoRD a list of 96 trade agree- 
nents between ECA countries and countri 
behind the iron curtain, including Russia, 
made since the close of World War II. Metal- 
working tools, steel, ball bearings, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, grain mills, heavy 
road machinery, farm machinery, and assem- 
bled motor vehicles are a few of the many 
items being sent to Russia’s satellite coun- 
tries from ECA nations. 

It is the opinion of informed people that 
Russia cannot process and manufacture 
goods fast enough to keep her satellite coun- 
tries contented, and without our help Russia 
will fail in her aggression. It is paradoxical 
that only with our help can Russia hold her 
allies and hope to defeat us over the years 
ahead—and we are giving her that help 
through the Marshall plan or ECA. It is 
simply a manufacturing-in-transit program. 





HELPING RUSSIA AS WE HELPED JAPAN 


We helped Russia in the so-called cold war 
by furnishing her the processed and manu- 
factured goods to consolidate her gains in 
eastern Europe and in China. 

The Japanese planes that destroyed our 
fleet in Pearl Harbor were made from the 
steel shipped to Japan through the Golden 
Gate in San Francisco during the years pre- 
ceding World War II. 

Much of the tanks, guns, and equipment 
the boys are facing in Korea were made with 
the tools and materials furnished Russia, the 
iron-curtain countries, and Communist 
China by the 16 European countries, and 
financed by the Marshall plan or ECA. How 
stupid can we get, and for how long? 


NONAGGRESSION PACTS WITH RUSSIA 


Both England and France have nonag- 
gression pacts with Russia which read star- 
tlingly like the North Atlantic Pact—we 
should demand the cancellation of these 
pacts as a condition of further aid of any 
kind in eastern Europe and in China. We 
censured ourselves for permitting a short- 
sighted administration to send scrap iron 
and oil to Japan before Pearl Harbor but 
today we are treating the Communists much 
better; we are seeing to it that they get, 
not scrap, but finished products. The Mar- 
shall-plan countries which we are support- 
ing are sending Russia and her satellites 
everything they need to wage world war III. 

FOREIGN POLICY—STUPID OR WORSE 

Now, let us look briefly at our so-called 

foreign policy in the Far East. 
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Meet Paul Raver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


NTANA 


I THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday 


September 23, 1950 


cy ke 
Speak 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr er, Iam 
happy to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
I RD an article from the October 8, 
1950, issue of the Sunday Oregonian on 
Dr. Paul Raver. I commend it especially 
to those who may have believed the arti- 
cle which appeared some weeks ego in 
the Reader’s Digest. The Digest article 


contained allegations which were proven 
false by my colleague the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] and 
myself 


It gives me a great deal of personal 
pleasure to further set the record 
straight We of Montana—and the 
Northwest—owe a great deal to Dr, 
Raver for his friendliness, his integrity, 
and his understanding of our problems. 
The new industries, the new power, and 
the new spirit of cooperation that is com- 
ing into Montana can largely be at- 
tributed to the far-seeing vision and in- 
telligent understanding Dr. Raver has 
shown. He is a public servant in the 
finest and highest tradition. 

The article follows: 

MEET Paut 
PLOTTER 


CONSIDER Him COLD 
CHRISTIAN 


RAVER—SOME 
OTHERS TRUE 
(By Paul Hauser) 

Dr. Paul Jerome Raver, a man admired by 
his pastor as one whose main motivation is 
the Christian ethic, is regarded in some 
an octopus with electrical trans- 
lines for tentacles 
not so regarded by those of his oppo- 
nents in the dialectics of power policy who 
know him best, although their regard for his 
sincerity and integrity has not greatly tem- 
pered their differences with him 

Dr. Raver, a calm, poised, and deliberate 
man of 56 who likes to contemplate an idea 
of a Pacific Northwest industrial empire pow- 
ered by the Columbia River, is an engineer 
and an economist who came to run the Fed- 
eral Government's electrical distribution 

tem in the Pacific Northwest 11 years ago, 
He had been chairman of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission and head of the depart- 
ment of public utilities of Northwestern Uni- 
versity 

When he came he believed in the worth of 
public ownership of utilities under proper 
circumstances and he still does. He also be- 
lieves the Bonneville Act directs him to give 
preference in sale of Federal power to pub- 
utilities, and, as he has said 


circies as 


mi ion 


icly cwned 





many times, he will continue to believe so 
and do so until Congress changes the Bonne- 
ville Act. 

‘ is been called a Socialist, condemned 
‘ plotter on the floor of Congress, and 
} by Ron 
4 4 -t c 





While Raver is known to close associates 
in the Bonneville Administration as a deeply 
SE tive man who is hurt by unfair criticism, 


he resents any attempt to shield him from 
i He has shown restraint not usually con- 


sidered typical of his Scotch-Irish descent in 
avoiding fruitless personal controversies as 
re t of such attacks. He sometimes writes 
a hot answering letter, shows it to a few of 
his office intimates, and then tears it up 

Dr. Raver’s pastor and close personal 
friend, Dr. Myron C. Cole, of the First Chris- 


tian Church, believes Dr. Raver’s strong re- 





us feeling and his regular habit of wor- 
account for his depth of understanding 
i probably give him the poise and serenity 

so evident when he is baited. 
Known friends who have fished and 
played poker with him as a warmly friendly 
man and a good companion and known to 


other Bonneville employees as an intensely 
kind and loyal boss, Dr. Raver sometimes 
gives strangers an impression of aloof cold- 
ne 

Raver's light brown eyes, which gaze lev- 
elly from behind inconspicuous spectacles, 
were once described as cold as a rattlesnake’s 
by an eastern Oregon politician who met him 
casually 

Whatever his casual judgments, Raver is 
greatly respected by men who have met and 
battled with him across a conference table. 
One of these is Franklin T. Griffith, chairman 
of the board of the Portland General Elec- 
tric Co 

“Paul Raver is a man of very high ideals,” 
Mr. Griffith said recently. “He has a job 
under the Department of the Interior. He 
entered it with an understanding of the 
powers and duties of that office with which 
I was not in accord, but in which he hon- 
estly believes. He has tried to carry out his 
conception of the law under which he was 
appointed. I do not think he is a Social- 
ist, but on the contrary believe that he has 
a very firm conviction that free enterprise is 
the secret of American success. He har- 
monizes his belief in free enterprise with his 
belief in the propriety and advantage of 
public ownership of some utility operations.” 

In his administration of the Government’s 
$162,000,000 Columbia power distribution 
system, a job for which he is now paid 
$12,200 a year, Dr. Raver is a man who, ac- 
cording to his coworkers, is insistent that he 
be supplied no phony facts. 

“He never proceeds on the theory that we 
are right when a complaint comes in,” an 
assistant said recently. ‘He says to get the 
facts. He doesn't want any phony answers 
to anything.” 

Dr. Raver has gone so far to get the facts 
that Bonneville offers a rarity among Gov- 
ernment agencies. Its accounts are audited 
twice—once by the Government and once by 
a private accounting firm of national 
stature which specializes in utility account- 
ing. That ended criticism that the agency's 
bookkeeping was rigged. 

Dr. Raver is to the men around him a rare 
combination of the dreamer and the practi- 
cal man. He is practical enough to fight to 
run the agency on a business basis, but can 
dream of the time when Bonneville again has 
spare power to sell to attract industries to 
the Northwest. 

“He’s a dreamer if there ever was one,” 
said an associate. “He sees the Columbia 
River,” as he has said, “as an oil well that 
never runs dry.” Nothing thrills him more 
than finding some new industry has come 
in 

Running the power agency through a war 
and then through unexpected power short- 
ages provided tough times enough to make 
Raver'’s hair get grayer, but neither was the 
hardest time he had to face. That was in 
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1947 when he had to discharge 650 ; 
under congressional “economy” order 

“They were people who lived here, pe 
for whom I had personal affection,” he 
recently. 

Dr. Raver’s deep interest in people as p 
ple and in their problems is one of the thi 
that come up in almost weekly “coffee 
fireplace” sessions of Dr. Raver, Rever: 
Cole, and their wives. 

“‘We sometimes chew the fat after a mes 
ing ’way into the wee hours of the nig} 
Dr. Cole said, “talking about matters of pe 
ple and democracy and Christian ethics.” 

Dr. Raver’s church connections are of 1 
standing and deep-rooted in his Nebra 
farm background. He first met his wife 
a church supper. He was president of t! 
Chicago Disciples Union before he came t 
Cregon and is now one of the 15 member 
the executive committee of the Disciples 
Christ international convention. 

At home Dr. Raver likes to work wit 
power tools, play the piano (he's a good ja 
player in the 1920's idiom) and be a bac} 
yard chef on the barbecue grill he recent 
constructed in what the Ravers call 
back 40” of their Eastmoreland home. He 
also a doting grandparent to the children of 
his two daughters, Mrs. Robert W. Irish, ot 
Portland, and Mrs. Alan H. Jones, of Mc- 
Minnville. 

Mrs. Raver says he’s an easy man to cook 
for. He likes nearly everything but fish— 
which proves he’s a fisherman, 





ECA Payments to American Publishers 
and Movie Producers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
iN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a list of 
payments made by the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration—ECA—to news- 
papers, weekly publications, and book 
companies, subsidizing them in the ex- 
port of their publications to Europe for 
propaganda purposes, 

Time and Life magazines together re- 
ceived $122,961.21 from April 3, 1948, 
through August 30, 1950, and Reader’s 
Digest received $123,998.37, and the New 
York Herald Tribune received $59,975.- 
76 during the same period, and other 
publications received the amounts listed. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 


WASHINGTON, September 7.—The Paris edi- 
tion of the Herald Tribune has been en- 
gaged in a red hot circulation war recently 
with the overseas airmail edition of the New 
York Times. The Times has reported its 
overseas airmail edition has been a sell-out 
almost from the start. 


The biggest subsidy payments made in 


August by ECA went to the Motion Picture 
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Association and t RKO Radio from April 3, 1948 through August 30. 1950 —_—_ - 
s Inc., which enlisted the aid of the follow: 
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er 23 (legislative day 
tember 22), 1950 
Mr. President, I ask 


inserted 
the Recorp a July 19, 
my reasons for 


living 


ition of Dean Acheson. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


i during the fiscal year ¢ dJ é 
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( ed up J 
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VW | »Walt D ! it ts 
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r tec lieal re 
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There being no objection, the release 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follow 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19, 19 -United 
States Senator GrorceE W. MALONz, Repub- 
lican, Nevada, today demanded the resig- 
nation of Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
for ! pid bungling in foreign policy 


which has brought this country to its pres- 
ent plight, and for a complete aniza- 
tion of the Department. 

Continuing, Senator MALONE said: “We 
have been led into the Korean War, which 
will cost us the wealth of lives and material. 
Having committed ourselves and finding our- 
selves in this thing, we will make every nec- 
essary sacrifice to win. This wholehearted 


reorg 





RECORD 


tinued 





uniting of our efforts to win does not, how- 


ever, take one iota from the stigma of stu- 
pidity on the part of our officials who made 
it possible for us to get into this predica- 
ment, 

“The many unpleasant chapters of Ameri- 


can diplomacy in the Far East, of which 


Korea is the latest but probably not the last, 


are a direct sequel to amateurish bungling 
which, in retrospect, actually seems to have 
been designed to make the Communist domi- 
nant in Asia. I am reliably informed that 
a group in our State Department believed 


that communism would be good for Asia. 
“We would probably never have faced 
what President Truman calls this ‘threat to 
the peace of the world’ had it not been for 
the gross blundering by the ministration 
with 


ad 


At 


in the field of foreign policy. 


Volts 
2 aita, 
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ise in North Korea 

Acheson’s recent statement that the 
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United Nations to block recognition 
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to see how If our on Veterans’ Benefits Provided by 
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I ted and voted for most all of 
m 1 measure 
{ Rep! I tiv in Col 

f Ninth District of Minne u, it 
} my pleasure to have been of 


1ousands of veterans. 


\ n having a problem with a 
F< ency who contacts me, always 
\ ve my fullest official aid and co- 
( } ] V for all meri- 
le 1, I introduced 

( I) I us m lf 


i or in the is- 
il r July 4, 1902, 
r l 914, and t their 

widov child r children 
ipril 14, 1949: A bill to extend 
veterans of World War I to 
enrolled or enlisted and serving on 


l ates Shipping Board vessels during 


3, 1949: A bill to provide 
Administration shall 





furni e ch ren of certain deceased vet- 
erans medical, hospital, and domiciliary care. 

H. R. ! August 5, 1949: A bill to amend 
Veter Preference Act of 1944 so as to grant 
certain peacetime veterans and their unmar- 
ried widows preference in employment where 


Federal funds are disbursed. 
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dependents and the Veterans’ Administration enacted by the 81st Cong.—Continued 
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H. R. 8324, May 2, 1950: A bill to amend Minn.; Leslie Welter, Jr., Clay County 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to pro- — service officer, Moorhead, Minn.; F. J. 
Se eee ee ee ee Hanson, Clearwater County service off 
hoa cer, Bagley, Minn.; E. R. Fitzgerald, Kitt- 

H. R. 9679. September 15, 1950: A bill to SOM County service officer, Hallock, 
nd Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to ex- Minn.; Ira L. Brazie, Lake of the Wood 
tend the period of presumption of service- County service officer, Baudette, Minn.; 
connect in the case of pulmonary tuber- Allen W. Benson, Mahnomen Coun 
culosis from 3 to 7 years. service officer, Mahnomen, Minn.; John 
W. Sands, Marshall County service offi- 
cer, Warren, Minn.; Merton Johnson, 
Norman County service officer, Ada, 

I invite veterans to write to me at any Minn.; Philip M. Kjaglien, Otter 1 ail 
time I am your United States Repre- County service ; officer, Fergus Falls 
sentative in Congress and your friend. 1 Miénn.; H. B. Rafteseth, Pennington and 
will be glad to hear from youandIassure Red Lake County service officer, Thief 
you of my fullest cooperation and assist- River Falls, Minn.; Earl G. Barness, Polk 
ance at any time. County service officer, Crookston, Minn. ; 

My name and address is Representa- C.R. Turner, Roseau County service offi- 
tive Haro_p C. Hacen, 205 United States cer, Roseau, Minn.; George M. Korbel, 
Post Office Building. Crookston, Minn. Wilkin County service officer, Brecken- 

If I am reelected as your Congress- ridge, Minn. 
man—United States Representative in 
Congress—on November 7, my address 
on and after January 3 again will be 
1405 House Office Building, Washington, Your Expanded Social Security 
a &. serieiaaieian 
The ve terans of the Ninth District are EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
fortunate in having a splendid group of 
county service officers. Veterans can 
always get good cooperation from these HON JOHN J ROONEY 
men. They know their job and they are ; 3 
very helpful to veterans and their de- GF aw TCs 
pendents. The county service officers in IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
tiie Ninth District are as follows: Ralph 5 4 9 
Reinhardt, Becker County service offi- Saturday, September 23, 1950 
cer, Detroit Lakes, Minn.; E. A, Axelson, Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
Beltrami County service officer, Bemidji, ican public must fully realize that one 








These have not become law, although 
some provisions have been adopted into 
legislation which has become law. 
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EMPLOYEES OF NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS 
Employee of hospitals, churches, 
schools, and the like will be covered only 
if the employer agrees to pay his share 
of the tax contribution and if two-thirds 
or more of the employees favor social- 
cover: Ministers and mem- 
l is orders will continue to 

luded 
VIEN ANT TRU 
ll full-time life-insurance salesmen, 
in full-time traveling salesmen, 
than house-to-house, and many 
y truck drivers who satisfy certain 
will be covered, 


K DRIVERS INCLUDED 


NG DOES IT TAKE TO QUALIFY? 


the greatest advantages of the 

is that in the future you will 

ive to work under the social-secu- 

ystem nearly as long before you 

etire and begin to draw security 

The retirement age is still age 

under the new law you will only 

to be in “covered employment’’—- 

is, employment under the social- 

ity system—for half of the time 

psed since January 1, 1951. “Cover- 

before that date may be used to fulfil 

t] requirement. The present law re- 

quires “coverage” for only half of the 

time since January 1, 1937. In all cases, 

at least six quarter-years, or a year and 

half, of coverage will be required. 

Under the old law, 27 quarter-years— 

nearly 7 full years—of coverage was re- 

quired for a man or woman now 65 years 
of age who wanted to retire. 
IF YOU ARE AGED 65 


ie of 


Any insured worker who is now 65 or 
over and who has had six quarter- 
years—or a full year and a half—of so- 
cial-security coverage can draw benefits 
immediately. 

Any worker who is 62 or over in Jan- 
uary 1951, even if he or she only starts 
his social-security coverage next year, 
will be eligible to begin drawing benefits 
just as soon as he reaches the retire- 
ment age of 65, if he has had six quar- 
ter-years—a year and a half—of cover- 
age, 

THE NEWLY COVERED 

Most important to the thousands who 
will become eligible to join the social- 
security system next year—it will be 
possible to begin drawing benefits upon 
retirement (at age 65) with much less 
coverage than now. 

The next table shows how many quar- 
ter-years of coverage you will have to 
have under the old and new law. Simply 
look at the figure next to your age on 
January 1, 1951: 

Quarters of coverage required to 
insured 


be fully 


of 1951 | oe as law 
| iw 


6 
6 


Quarters of coverage required to be fully 
insured—Continued 


Age reached in first half of 1951 | ™ ent | New law 


law 


| 
a 


0 
34 


- 
DEPENDENTS’ AND SURVIVORS’ BENEFITS 

How much will survivors and depend- 
ents receive under the new law? The 
primary benefit is the payment made to 
an insured wage earner who has no de- 
pendents. Generally speaking, depend- 
ents and survivors will receive the same 
part of the primary benefit as at pres- 
ent. This means that their benefits will 
also be about 75 percent higher than at 
present, up until 1952, and double the 
present levels after that time. 

The major changes in survivors’ and 
dependents’ benefits are: 

(1) A retired worker’s wife who is 
under 65 years of age may receive bene- 
fits if she has a child in her care. 

(2) The benefit for a dependent 
parent has been raised to three-quarters 
of the primary benefit of the wage 
earner—it is only one-half at the pres- 
ent time. 

(3) Lump-sum_ death payments, 
though reduced to three times the pri- 
mary benefit of the wage earner, are now 
payable to the family of every insured 
worker. Before now these payments 
were made only when no other member 
of the family was entitled to survivors’ 
benefits at the time of the wage earner’s 
death. 

(4) Retired workers, survivors, or de- 
pendents are permitted to now earn 
up to $50 a month, as against $14.99 
under the present law, without losing 
their benefit privileges. 

I believe that the Congress should 
soon enact further improvements in our 
social security, such as including an in- 
surance system for the permanently and 
totally disabled, and lowering the retire- 
ment age to 60, both of which I have long 
recommended. 

In conclusion, let me say that our new 
social-security law is a great step for- 
ward; a step of which I believe the Con- 
gress and the people of our great Nation 
may well be proud. 


Legion Demands Reds Be Outlawed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


in the Appendix of the ReEcorp vari 
news dispatches reporting action taken 
by the national convention of the Am« 
ican Legion in Los Angeles in connecti 
with outlawing communism and its a 
vocates. 

There being no objection, the artic] 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald 
Express of October 9, 1950] 
SENATOR MALONE SAYS UNITED STATES ARMING 
Russ THROUGH EUROPE AID 
The United States is stupidly arming Ri 
sia for a third world war by permitting 
cipients of Marshall-plan money to send w 

materials to the Soviets. 

That warning was sounded today by 
United States Senator GEORGE W. MALONE 
Nevada, who arrived here with his wife f 
the national convention of the Americ 
Legion. The Nevada Senator is scheduled t 
address the Legionnaires on Wednesday. 

“It may not be generally known,” he de- 
clared, “but it is a fact that 16 Marshall- 
plan countries have 96 trade treaties with 
Russia and are supplying the Communist 
with the sinews of war, including everythi1 
from clothespins to steam engines.” 


RESTRICTIONS URGED 


“We should demand that conditions be 
attached to any further financing of Mar- 
shall-plan countries that would forbid these 
shipments of matériel which eventually will 
be used against us.” 

Senator MALONE said there should be an 
end to the financing of Socialist and Com- 
munist governments. 

“The United States is making the same 
mistake it made when it sent steel and oil to 
Japan in the months preceding Pearl Harbor,” 
he said. “Are we ever going to learn? How 
stupid can we be?” 

The Nevada Senator bitterly assailed 
France and England for having a 20-year 
nonaggression pact with Russia, while at the 
same time being signatories to the Atlantic 
Pact. 

CHOICE DUE 


“This,” he emphasized, “is a complete con- 
tradiction. When the flag is up, France and 
England will have to make a choice.” 

MALONE complained that the Truman ad- 
ministration has no foreign policy, and that 
the time has come for this country to make 
it clear to the world where we stand, what 
we are prepared to defend, and get ready to 
do it. 

“We must have universal military train- 
ing,” he said. “If we are ready, there is a 
good chance that another war can be averted 
for another generation.” 


[From the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express of October 11, 1950} 


SENATOR MALONE IN FIERY LEGION MEET TALK 
Says ACHESON Must Go—CRACKPOT FOREIGN 
Po.ticy IDEALS HIT BY NEvaDA SOLON 


In a fiery speech before the 1950 national 
convention of the American Legion, United 
States Senator GEorcE W. MALONE, of Nevada, 
demanded immediate removal of Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson before more stupid 
mistakes are made, 

He charged: 

1. That American taxpayers’ money is be- 
ing used to arm Russia for world war III. 

2. That the United States foreign policy 
is a conglomeration of crackpot ideas. 

3. Tanks used by the Red Koreans were 
financed through the Marshall plan by way 
of trade agreements between Marshall-plan 
and iron-curtain countries. 

4. That there is no bipartisan foreign 
policy but only a Truman-Acheson-Latti- 
more program. 
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HITS ORIENT POLICY 

Senator MALONE flayed Acheson bitterly 

r the Far East policy of the State Depart- 
ment and charged that “undoubtedly, Stalin 

ught he had the nod from Acheson to go 
ahead” in Korea 

“Everything points to that,” sserted. 
But Acheson’s position on Korea was sud- 
denly reversed, and it may be presumed that 
1e is now apologizing t he Hisses and his 
ther Communist friends. 

“Our administration has deliberately fol- 
lowed a systematic policy since the close of 
World War II of giving Russia the strategic 
ireas in Asia and Europe, through interna- 
tional conferences at Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam, and of wrecking our economy 
through a free-trade program based on the 
1934 Trade Agreement Act. It is a powerful 
nation, indeed, that can stand both of the 
nslaughts at the same time.” 








CONSULTED NO ONE 

“At a closed meeting of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Mr. Acheson was 
asked whether he had sought the views of 
General MacArthur on the strategic impor- 
tance of Formosa. He answered that he was 
not reporting on MacArthur's views, that he 
did not necessarily know t He also said 
he had not talked to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and did not know their views. 

“Three days later, Mr. Acheson made the 
announcement that America’s military de- 
fense line in the Pacific ran from Aleu- 
tians to the Philippines, including Japan 
and Okinawa but skipping Korea and For- 
mosa. 
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ire to have war, you will 
nerica and the other free 
yu from this earth.” 
that the delegates stood and 
immediate action to remedy 
n blunders, MALONE said: 
Legion officials have stated 
that had a universal military 
dopted we would not 
severe setbacks in 
ympanying loss of 


} ram been 
iffered the early 
with the acc 
erican lives and American prestige among 


into battle without 
is not war; 


ending young men 
per training and equipment 
murder.” 


ATTACKS LACK OF FOREIGN POLICY 


the lack of definite foreign 
he said 

Our foreign policy, if one can dignify the 

.lomeration of crackpot ideas as a policy, 

at the root of our troubles. There is no bi- 

rtisan foreign policy. There never has 

a bipartisan foreign policy.” 

rurning to sharp criticism of ECA and the 
Marshall plan, he declared: 

‘The aid which we are sending to ECA 
countries is finding its way in manufactured 
and processed products to Russia and her 
satellites and to other areas dominated or 
controlled by Russia, consolidating her gains 
in the iron-curtain countries and in China, 

“Both England and France have non- 
aggression pacts with Russia which read 
startlingly like the Atlantic Pact—we should 
demand the cancellation of these pacts as a 
condition of further aid of any kind In east- 
ern Europe and in China.” 

Declaring that the State Department could 
not plead ignorance of the danger in Korea, 
MALONE said 

It has developed that General MacArthur 
warned the Washington administration 3 
months in advance that the South Korean 
invasion by the Reds was planned for the 


month of June.” 


been 


NEVER CONSULTED SERVICE LEADERS 

“Our State Department never once con- 
sulted either of the two persons best quali- 
fied to advise us on our far eastern policy— 
General MacArthur and Admiral Badger. 

"The handling of the Korean threat is but 
another instance proving the unfitness of 
Mr. Acheson for his high position. His ad- 
ministration has been wholly unsatisfactory. 
It is important that he be removed before 
other serious blunders are made.” 

Senator Munopt told the Legionnaires that 
he had asked President Truman to appoint 
to the Subversive Activities Control Board at 
least one Legion-recommended two-fisted, 
sturdy American, coupling a realistic knowl- 
edge of communism with an active sense of 
fair play. 

“If the President mans this effective new 
net for catching Communists with a crew 
that considers communism nothing more 
than a red herring, we shall never be able 
to catch and decapitate the great conspira- 
torial red octopus that is communism,” he 
declared. 

‘The new Communist control bill,” Munpt 
“does not limit in any way the civil 
rights of all Americans,” but in fact provides 
a forum in which anyone unjustly accused 
may clear himself publicly. 

Urging more vigorous action against Com- 
munists who have insinuated themselves into 
the Government, MunpT said that he once 
asked Jack Peurifoy, then Assistant Secre- 

I State, in charge of security, how 

I Communists were employed by the 

te Department. Peurifoy, he said, said 

05 known Communists or disloyal per- 
been discharged. 

llowed to send 205 loyal, 

ionnaires into the Polit- 


said 


yuro in Moscow, I promise you that within 6 
ynths, I would have old Joe Stalin walking 
und Red Square, waving the American 


y and singing Yankee Doodle,” he said. 
The Legionnaires roared approval. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of October 
12, 1950] 
JAILING OF ALL Reps SoUGHT BY LEGION—OvuT- 

LAWING OF ParTy URGED—SENATOR MALONE 

3LASTS ACHESON 

Communism and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson were torn to shreds yesterday at the 
thirty-second annual national convention of 
the American Legion, as the delegates got 
down to brass tacks. 

Their annual grand parade a thing of the 
past, the Legionnaires girded themselves 
militantly against America’s Communists 
and America's foreign policy. 

High lights of yesterday’s session was a 
speech by United States Senator MALONE, 
Republican, of Nevada, who ripped into the 
Marshall plan, Secretary of State Acheson, 
and President Truman. 

The other outstanding deevlopment of the 
convention was adoption of the Legion’s 
Americanism committee report in toto. 


BACKS RED JAILING 


The report called for the jailing of mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and urged Con- 
gress to dissolve the party. 

The report also demanded that the Presi- 
dent and the Chairman of his Loyalty Com- 
mission continue their efforts in their work. 

Senator MALoNe, undoubtedly delivering 
the most dynamic speech of the convention, 
declared: 

“The Legion’s programs over the years have 
been given lip service by public officials and 
then were sidetracked, defeated, and nulli- 
fied by the national administration. I will 
have no part of the administration’s at- 
tempts, through the State Department, to 
control this organization’s thinking and 
leadership in national defense and interna- 
tional affairs.” 

FOUGHT FOR UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

“Since I entered the Senate in 1947, I have 
fought for universal military training and 
an adequate preparedness program. Here 
again, the administration opposed the 70 air 
group appropriation and other adequate pro- 
grams, 

“American Legion officials have stated re- 
peatedly their belief that, had a universal 
military training program been adopted, we 
would not have suffered the early severe set- 
backs in Korea with the accompanying loss 
of American lives and American prestige 
among nations. The boys who had to be sent 
into battle first should have had proper 
fundamental training and the most modern 
equipment.” 

CRACKPOT IDEAS 

“Sending young men into battle without 
proper training and equipment is not war— 
it is murder,” the Senator declared. 

“The Korean situation might never have 
arisen in the first place, despite State De- 
partment bungling, if we had had a definite 
foreign policy and an adequate national de- 
fense organization, spearheaded by an air 
corps and a submarine fleet so that the na- 
tions of the world and the American people 
would know that we could enforce our com- 
mitments.” 

Senator MaLone termed the American 
foreign policy a “conglomeration of crack- 
pot ideas.” He said these ideas are the root 
of America’s troubles today. 

“There is no bipartisan foreign policy,” he 
said, “and there never has been a bipartisan 
foreign policy. There has been a Truman- 
Acheson-Lattimore program, decided upon 
and settled in every instance before the Re- 
publicans of the Senate were even informed 
as to what was under consideration.” 


RAPS MARSHALL PLAN 


At this juncture of his address Ser 
MALONE launched into a bitter denunciat 
of the Marshall plan. 

“The administration forced the ECA qd 
the throats of our taxpayers,” he bs 
“Billions of dollars to Europe with noc 
tions attached. And for what? The Uni 
Nations Secretariat recently reported t} 
notwithstanding the billions of dol] 
poured into Europe by us, Europe's econon 
problem is not solved and the solution 
not in sight. 

“Our taxpayers’ money has accomplish 
one thing—the renewal of 100-year-old feud 
among the countries of Europe. 

“Churchill has recently said that the Eur 
pean Marshall-plan countries are less at 
to defend themselves now than they were 
3 years ago.” 

YOKE OF BONDAGE 

The speaker told the delegates that ECA 
money could have been loaned to private 
business through the World Bank on th: 
same terms that the RFC loans money t 
organizations and individuals in this coun- 
try in times of stress. 

“We should not give our taxpayers’ money 
outright to any foreign governments, nor 
loan it to foreign private business on less 
stringent terms than a veteran can borrow 
it in this country,” the Senator continued. 

The speaker charged that American money 
is being used by the ECA in the Far East and 
Africa for the purpose of strengthening the 
“yoke of bondage and slavery and perpetuat- 
ing misery among the primitive peoples ruled 
and worked by imperial overlords through 
the colonial system and for arming Russia 
and the iron curtain countries for a third 
world war.” 

ARMED BY ECA 


“The Communist countries are being armed 
by ECA or Marshall-plan countries through 
trade treaties,” the Senator charged. 

“Metalworking tools, steel, ball bearings, 
electrical machinery and apparatus, grain 
mills, heavy road machinery, farm machin- 
ery, and motor vehicles are a few of the 
many thousands of items being sent to Rus- 
sia’s satellite countries from ECA nations,” 
he explained. 

The Senator said that we are helping Rus- 
sia for war just as we helped Japan before 
World War II. 

Turning to the Secretary of State, the Sen- 
ator said: 

“At a closed meeting of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Mr. Acheson was asked 
whether he had sought the views of General 
MacArthur on the strategic importance of 
Formosa. He answered that he was not re- 
porting on MacArthur’s views, that he did 
not necessarily know them. He also said he 
had not talked to the Joint Chiefs and did 
not know their views. 

“Three days later, Acheson made the an- 
nouncement that America’s military defense 
line in the Pacific ran from the Aleutians 
to the Philippines, including Japan and 
Okinawa, but skipping Korea and Formosa. 
Undoubtedly,” the Senator continued, “Stal- 
in thought he had the nod of Acheson to go 
ahead, Everything points to that. But, 
Acheson’s position on Korea was suddenly 
reversed and it may be presumed that he is 
now apologizing to the Hisses and his other 
Communist friends. 

“Now, the President’s trip to see Mac- 
Arthur is fine, but it is 5 years late. We have 
given away China and Berlin. 

“Our foreign policy has been both casual 
and improvised,” the Senator went on. 
“Furthermore, the State Department is un- 
willing to tell the American people just 
what commitments have been made.” 


NOT EVEN CONSULTED 


“As a matter of fact, it did not even tell 
General MacArthur that it had made com- 
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threat is 


but another instance proving the unfitness 
Mr. Acheson for his high position His 
iministration has been wholly unsatisfac- 
It is important that he be removed 


fore other serious blunders are made.” 


RAPS REDS IN JOBS 
The speaker then went into a condemna- 
n of various Communists in Government 
urtments, such as Lee 
ntinued: 

“Until this country squarely faces its 
errors in foreign and domestic policy, until it 

andons the spend-and-elect theories of 
welfare statism, until it abandons the one- 

sonomic-world Marxist program of free 
trade—and world distribution of our hard- 
earned wealth—we will continue to tremble 
before the threats of a people backward in 
production and culture. 

“We need to remind ourselves that our 
first and foremost task is to keep ourselves 
strong. The anti-Communist forces of the 
world that are able and willing to fight are 
outnumbered.” 

WARNS OF DANGER 


“The defense of the free world 


*eressman, and 


must be 


achieved by the quality of training and 
equipment which can overcome quantity. 
We are not big enough to overwhelm our 


opponents by the massing of military power. 
Since we cannot hope to be bigger our fate 
depends on whether we can be better trained 
and better equipped.” 

The Senator called for a housecleaning 
at home and warned of a real danger on the 
home front through Communists and Com- 
munist-front organizations 

“The American Legion must not let us 
down,’’ Senator MALONE concluded. 





Administration, Not Hoover, Made 


Reorganization Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorD, my press 
release for May 31, 1950, stating why I 
feel the administration and not the 
Hoover Commission is the designer of 
the reorganization plans. 

There being no objection the remarks 
were ordered printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31, 1950.—The ad- 
ministration has deliberately misused the 
name of our only living former President, 
Herbert Hoover, in its grab for power, United 
States Senator GreorcE W. MALONE, Republi- 
can, Nevada, charged today, referring to the 
reorganization plans which, as Senator 
MALONE pointed out, were prepared not by 
the Hoover Commission, but by the admin- 
istration 
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atrophying of those national traits that 


made us big, virile, ar 


“Those of us who have 


id wealthy as a nation, 
observed close at 
hand the reckless spending, wanton waste, 
and hopeless inefficiency in which the Tru- 
man administration has reveled were at first 
surprised when it was reported that the ad- 
ministration favored the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations Had the adminis- 
tration at long last turned over a new leaf, 
or on the other hand was this another device 
to grab more power for the President? After 
reading some of the reorganization plans, 
we knew the answer. 

“Senator Scott Lucas, the majority leader, 
in supporting the reorganization plans, all of 
them, suggested that the Congress should 
give the President some leeway. We in the 
Senate have cause to suspect what the words, 
‘some leeway,’ may-mean to this adminis- 
tration 

“The Hoover Commission was created by 
efficiency-conscious and economy-conscious 
Republicans, in the Eightieth Congress; its 
report was adulterated by the Democrat ad- 
ministration.” 





Statement of Foreign Minister Mohammed 
Salah El-Din Bey, of Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


FF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 


of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the best 
way to achieve a sounder basis of inter- 
national amity is the council 
table. That is why we welcome the visits 
to these shores of leaders of foreign gov- 
ernments 

The statement is 


across 


ued on the occasion 
of the recent visit here of the Foreign 
Minister of Egypt, His Excellency Mo- 
hammed Salah El-Din Bey, brings a 
constructive note from the strategically 
important Middle East. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement issued on the 

ccasion of his visit to the United States 

There being no objection, the 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows 


state- 


NAL RECORD 








views In matters concernil ur two ¢ - 
tries I had also the pleasure of payl a 
courtesy visit to General Marshall, with whom 
I have had a very friendly and 
like to take th 


ize the basic principles of Egypt's 





poll which are 
» complete and safeguard Egyptian in- 
dependence and implement the unity of 


t and tl Sudan 


2. To live on friendly terms with all na- 





help the world-wide movement to 


establish peace and securit 
4. To play her part, together with « er 
democracies, in bringing about general - 


bility and understanding 
tions 

There is no doubt that Egypt 
better able to play 


would be 


her part in the interna- 


tional field if her own political problems 
could be successfully resolved. I am here re- 
ferring to the question of the British occu- 


pation of the Suez Canal 
ficulties which still stand in the way of 
unity between Egypt and the Sudan under 
the Egyptian Crown. We hoped that 
problems might be solved through friendly 
negotiations, as their solution in Egypt 
favor is essential for the ike of stability 
and peace in the Middle East 

I need not point out the 


Zone and the dif- 


these 


importance of 


Egypt's strategic position, her economic re- 
sources, her plentiful manpower, and her 
great value as a stabilizing influence, n 
only in the Middle East, but in the world as 
a whole I hope that my present isit ) 
America, and the opportunity it ha - 
forded me in 


and 


stacles and } 
ti of Egypt 
ti in upl 





Washington Unconcerned About 
Taxpayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have inserted in 

the Appendix of the REcorD a pr‘ ind 

radio release dated July 25, 1950, con- 

cerning the fact that Washington seems 





a] 
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y hiectic the releas 
10 OnNjJection ne reiease 


i to be printed in the Recorp, 


A NOTON, D. C., July 25, 1950.—United 
Grorce W. MALONE, Repub- 

? id today in the Senate that 
eems U cerned with the po- 

e American taxpaye The Ne- 

f tor made this statement in a speech 

\ 1 he pointed out ways to raise the 
e} the expanded military program 


r ? ta ft 

r MALone said that the only pro- 
n understood in Washington seems to be: 
pend, spend, spend, save nothing, boost the 
lding taxes, boost all the taxes, give 

ight to the American taxpayer.” 
The Senator said that the American tax- 
should not have to bear the burden of 
lilding up Europe’s peacetime industries 
i carrying on a domestic peacetime public 
works program while also carrying the load 
fa war He asked, “Are the Members of 
his body interested in saving any money 
wr the taxpayers in their respective States?” 
“In the new budget,” Senator MaLonge said, 
ere is an item of $500,000,000 for peace- 
ime public works. In wartime, such works 
re unnecessary and, in fact, undesirable, 
Our money and our manhours should be de- 
ed to the war effort This #500,000,000 
be transferred to the military pro- 


‘ 


For a saving of an additional $3,500,000,000, 
enator MALONE suggested that 20 percent be 
it from the civil government budget. He 


inted out that of the total budcet of $42,- 
).000 for the new fiscal year, $25,000,- 
000,000 are for national defense, veterans’ 
rvices and benefits, and interest on the 
ublic debt, leaving $17,000,000,000 for the 

vil government, and he said that this item 

uld easily stand a 20-percent cut, a saving 

approximately $3,500,000,000. 

Senator MAtone said: “This $3,500,000,000, 
plus the $500,000,000 for peacetime public 
works, plus the $3,000,000,000 which can be 

ved by stopping ECA, a peacetime endeavor, 

l the $1,000,000,000 which would be avail- 

ble by combining the military-assistance 

! m with our own military program, 

ikes #8,000,000,000 for the military pro- 

That is a good start, and by follow- 
g this suggestion of saving we need not 
w load down our taxpayers with additional 





Extending Free Trade on Copper Plot To 
Weaken United States Economic Struc- 
ture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
nanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp my press re- 
lease for July 31, 1950, giving my reasons 
for saying that the extension of the free 
» on copper is part of the conspiracy 
to weaken the economic structure of the 
countr 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHIN D. C., July 31, 1950.—United 
Stat ‘ ator Gero! , Republi- 


can, of Nevada, charged today that the ex- 
tension of the free trade on copper ts part of 
the conspiracy to weaken the economic struc- 
ture of the country. The Nevada Senator 
referred to his testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee against House Joint Res- 
olution 502, which would resuspend the im- 
port tax on copper. In that testimony he 

renuously objected to the resolution, and 
he proposes that if the resolution comes to 
the Senate floor he will debate it at some 


mmpathizers in our midst who 
are plotting against the American system,” 

i Senator MaLone, “are happy to see 70 
per it of our mines closed in time of war, 
as this means a weakening of our productive 
structure.” The tariff or import fee is a na- 
tional defense measure, applying to practi- 
cally all products, but especially to the stra- 
tegic and critical minerals and materials, of 
which copper is an important part. An im- 
port fee has the effect of encouraging venture 
capital by establishing a floor under wages 
and investments. 

“When the 4-cent tariff on copper was re- 
duced, every independent copper mine in 
the United States was closed, with the ex- 
ception of one in the State of Michigan, 
which had to lower wages and write off 
investments to meet competition. 

“The major copper-producing companies 
are using the brass fabricators as a front to 
lobby for free trade on copper, while at the 
same time manufactured brass products have 
a tariff up to 65 percent, sufficient to meet 
American wage standards. 

“This is the first time in our history that 
the head of a foreign nation has come to 
Washington to lobby for legislation. The 
President of Chile is to be commended for 
looking out for the best interests of Chileans. 
American officials should be equally con- 
cerned for the best interests of Americans. 
A strong America is necessary to win a war. 

“Our strongest weapon is productivity, 
which the enemy is attacking from within. 
With no import fee to protect American 
workers and investors, no venture capital 
will be available to go into business, to go 
into mining, and no new mineral deposits 
will be found. 

“The excuse used by the free-trade plot- 
ters to the effect that an import fee would 
keep out copper and hurt our war effort is 
absurd on its face for the simple reason that 
the Government does not pay tariff, and any 
such import fee paid the Government by a 
private manufacturer is charged back to the 
Government in the product. 

“From the evidence and from the attitude 
of the free-trade proponents, the conclusion 
is inescapable that this is part of a gigantic 
scheme designed to undermine the American 
economic system. Well-meaning folks who 
favor the free-trade policy are unmindful of 
the danger to the American workers and to 
America's national defense, and are being 
used as dupes by the clever enemies within 
our own Government.” 








The November Elections—Mr. Morley 
Has a Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MDNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rrec- 
orp two editorials from the Catholic Re- 
view of Baltimore, Md., for Friday, Oc- 
tober 13, 1950. The first is an editorial 
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by J. J. Gilbert entitled ‘“‘The November 

Elections” and the second is an editorial] 

entitled “Mr. Morley Has a Point.” 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Novemser ELECTIONS: IMPORTANT I 
CAUSE THEY WILL CHARACTERIZE THE NEx1 
CONGRES 

(By J. J. Gilbert) 

It is beginning to become apparent 
Washington that the votes which the citizens 
of the United States cast in the comings 
November elections will be of a particul 
importance. 

This is so because informed persons believe 
that the coming winter will be a period of in- 
tense political activity, and one in which t} 
people of the United States will be subjected 
to an impressive barrage of propaganda from 
both within and without the country. The 
elections afford the people an opportunity to 
express definitely the opinions they want 
represented in Congress. In fact, they will 
elect all of the House of Representatives and 
32 Senators. The complexion of the Con- 
gress for the next 2 years will have a heavy 
bearing upon the outcome of the Presidential 
election in 1952. 

The elections are of particular importance 
because the Congress that is elected to serve 
for the next 2 years probably will be called 
upon to make decisions that will affect the 
American way of life for many years to come. 

Just before the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress recessed, it enacted 
over President Truman’s veto a strict anti- 
subversive law which it felt the people 
wanted. The lawmakers were going back to 
stand for election before their constituents, 
and they felt called upon to override the 
President's opposition. Warning already has 
been given that a vigorous drive will be made 
to water down the “Red curb” bill when 
Congress reconvenes. The people, by their 
votes, are expected to instruct and encourage 
their representatives in Congress is to their 
wishes in this matter. 

An impression has been created in some 
quarters that the antisubversive law has put 
the Communists in this country on the run, 
There is nothing to justify this belief. One 
hears as much propaganda favorable to Red 
plans as heretofore, whether those who 
spread the propaganda do so wittingly or 
not 

The next Congress is likely to have to pass 
upon the peace that is made in Korea, as- 
suming our success at arms continues there. 

President Truman already is claiming that 
attempts will be made in the next Congress 
to block the Nation’s defense program that 
he has launched. Part of the President's ex- 
planation of this prediction is the fact that 
after both World War I and World War II, 
Americans pressed to do away with the 
draft, to reduce arms expenditures, and cut 
taxes. He says, too, that it was sought 
to block preparedness in the current session 
of Congress. 

It seems likely that the defense program 
will get at least some consideration in the 
next Congress, because the really heavy tax 
“bite” has been deferred until after the No- 
vember voting, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has warned that the increases—to 
be long enduring—will be very heavy. 

The next Congress may have to ratify the 
peace treaty with Japan and make very im- 
portant decisions as to how much longer 
we will wait for Russian cooperation before 
taking other international decisions with- 
out her. 

The new Congress is going to have to make 
many more decisions along this and other 
lines. Many of these measures will tend 
to centralize power in the Government and 
edge us toward Federal control. It will be 
the duty of Congress toward the people to 
safeguard again against these steps becom- 
ing permanent policy. 




















Mr. Mortey |} \ T 
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el li ( 
thi the iv Cer- 
c I d 
Y > y 
of i But 
l d ! vise 
Morley seemed c nced ri 
Americal é 1 f 
Mr Ac ; v ( e re«- 
f i in l i k- 
ur? ment for permi f 
tively end i ie U ed N 
tion ¢ Comn t Ch t The p- 
nt pattern evidently has ! t } 
1 the State Department p bly for 
reasons. They are to Keep the red Chi- 


ning and thus ¢ 


ut of Korea, and to 








with Great Britain in the recogni- 

and possibly, but not } ably wean 
away from Russian domir n by em- 
izi! o Russia’s proclivity for starting 
with satellites and then letting them 


the dust when they are 

Another of Mr. Morley’s nuggets during his 

s was his admonition to voters He 

ed to the coming November elections as 

the nly means enjoyed by the American 

tizen to thwart any deals with Commu- 

by voting for candidates committed to 

Communists withi and without and 
lerate no compron with them 

It should be added, perhaps, that, keeping 

s; advice in mind, voters also might do an 

excellent service to America by electing men 

ho will not stand for paring down the anti- 

ibversive law even during the howling and 

moring from those who must enforce it 














Senate Joint Resolution 151, To Prohibit 
Financial Aid to Any Foreign Country 
Engaging in Trade With Russia, Her 
Satellite Countries, or Any Other Area 
Dominated or Controlled by Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
Senate Joint Resolution 151 to prohibit 
financial aid to any foreign country en- 
gaging in trade with Russia, her satellite 
countries, or any other area dominated 
or controlled by Russia. This bill was 
introduced on January 24, 1950, by the 
junior Senator from Nevada, and was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, where it is now pending. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Senate Joint Re 
Joint resolution to prohibit financial aid to 
any foreign country engaging in trade with 

Russia, her satellite countries, or any other 

area dominated or controlled by Russia 


olution 151 
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equipment or supplies of any} D 
furnished to any nation engagin i ich 
trade or commerce or permittiz its na- 
tionals to do so 





Lack of Training Adds to Combat Losses 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


YF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Salt Lake 
Telegram, of August 22, i950, relative to 
the danger to untrained soldiers in 
Korea. 

There being no objection, the editorial] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LACK OF 


day 


TRAINING Dores App TO COMBAT 


LOSSES 


f Nevada, told the United 


+ 


Senator MALONE 
States Senate the other day that thi 
try is “murdering” American boys by put- 
ting them into combat in Korea without ade- 
quate training. The Senator said many of 
the boys being hed into battl were 
“green” and that they , 
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Tungsten in Korea—World’s Tungsten 
Supply—Socialization of American In- 
dustry 

EXTENSION OF 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE 


REMARKS 


UNITED STATE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by S. H. Williston, of California, an 
expert in the tungsten busine outlin- 
ing tungsten in Korea, the world’s tung- 
sten supply, and socialization of 
can industry 

There being no ol 
ment was ordered to be print 


Recorp, as follow 


yiection, the state- 


ed In tne 





_ 
~] 
io 
~~ 
— 


ne slone eater than the 
der the con- 

é cratic nat i It is mani- 

50 percent of the 
¢ 1 3 ercent of the 

It is int tir to note that reliable 
nd at that Rt 1a 

( 1 for tr en in gold, at a 


high as the United 


1? ten for jet engines, tung- 





1 would make the ¢ rmn- 

1 interest even lar r. When 
i rene tiation of raw materia is 
would seem that the profit 
has been comp) etely eliminated in a 

< y tha 1 the paét has boasted of its 


ice under the capitalistic 


I 1h abandoned the basic 

Marxist theory of communism and now re- 
her | jucers in accordance with their 

n Amer i, through our tax 


seem to have adopted in toto the 


eory of ‘from each according to his ability; 

each according to his need This is 

i 1 in Washington bureaucratese as 
( 1 fee 





Statement of Hon. Herbert Hoover to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
hnecrs 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in criti- 
cal times like these, the sage advice of 
former President Herbert Hoover on the 

right of suffrage is worth 
the attention of every American. To- 
talitarian governments grow on the 
apathy of the voter. Inefficiency in gov- 
ernment thrives on the failure of voters 
to go to the polls. Boss governments 
grow fat and ruthless when voters fail 
to take an active part in the business of 
running the country. 

Vote, and preserve democracy. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement of Mr. Herbert 


oo0ver, 


IN THE 


ex "ise of the 


Oe RN he i A 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

This is a time of many crises. 
them reach deeper than even war. 

The ballot is the foundation of our repre- 

tive Government where individual 
rights are cemented as from the Creator and 


the state 


irom the 


Some of 


in } nact Very 
icant ¢ the machinery 


jor-party 


f 
iu i 
ronment is the two-m 


l 1 where the voter may have 


4 choice of policies and representatives. 
( 66,811,000 persons, registered r 
e! ise quail d themselves to vote in 
1948 out of t 94,072,000 persons over 21 
irs e. Of these, only 48,834,000 per- 
y vowed 
There re over 20,000,000 citizens who 
either have employment or direct benefits 


m the Government. With their wives 


ey constitute a potential of over half of 
the 1 stered voters. They usually vote. 
They may vote in the interest of the whole 
people But a system of checks and balances 
must be 


maintained. 

If you do not vote, you have no right to 
complain. But far worse, you have aban- 
doned the whole American system. 

At a time of world crises when this coun- 
try stands as a great bulwark of freedom 
against the forces of totalitarianism, Amer- 
icans are in serious danger of losing their 
priceless heritage of liberty within these 
shores through the shocking indifference of 
a substantial portion of our electorate. 





The American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers makes a nonpartisan appeal to its 


} 


members and to all engineers to perform 
their first duty as citizens—to vote. The 
ASME asks the engineer to exercise his civic 
responsibility with the same devotion with 
which he discharges the high purposes of 
his profession. It asks all Americans to vote. 

American blood is being shed for freedom 
oversea Do not let democracy at home go 
by default. 





British Firms Deal With Reds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


10N. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial by Jonathan Stout, appearing in 
the New Leader of September 2, 1950, 
entitled “British Firms Deal With Reds.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

British FirMs Deat WITH Reps 
(By Jonathan Stout) 

British businessmen in Hong Kong are 
making their lushest postwar profits selling 
railroad and bridge-building equipment to 
the Chinese Communists, although they 
know that me of the equipment is going 
to the North Koreans and the rest is being 
used by Peking to build up its military trans- 
portatic n system. 

Both Washington and London know what 
is going on, but neither has made a move 
to halt this lucrative trade with a govern- 
ment whose troops may shortly be fighting 
openly in Korea against American and Brit- 
ish soldiers. The matter remains a hush- 
hush subject at the State Department, which 


rove aa 
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has not even broached the affair to D 


ing Street as yet. Inquiries at the Depa 
ment have encountered only official f: 
and American military heads in the Far E 
are reported incensed at the Departm 





failure to take steps to protect the li 
our GI's in Korea. 

A few months ago—and, indeed, up t 
eve of the North Korean attack, ¢ 
revealed in the New Leader—t 
partment was fighting for permission 
Peking to obtain railroad equipme f 
American-occupied Japan and western 


many. This was finally 
Defense D 


that the Chinese Communists ¢ 


reavey 7 hr + 
prevented by 


Yr , ‘= r + 7 
epartments spirited 











t eat t 1 the Brit Ss 
Department i ng the final 
over the Penta lis not bestirri 
to take any cor e measur 

This story spotlights only a small p 
the fierce struggle now in pr 1 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson and 
tary of State Dean M 
Arthur and the EC 1. A 
son is fighting b cArtl 
and Johnson is § Ach 
and the ECA. 

The Defense Department is the one re- 


sponsible for withholding export licen 
millions of dollars worth of machinery, 
mills, and oil-refining equipment manu- 
factured in this country under ECA authori- 
zations and des 
ern Europe which are either wholly Russian- 
owned or are shipping their output to 
Soviet bloc 

The Department has been forced to rely 
wholly on its own intelligence service in 
checking on European firms ordering war- 
potential equipment from American manu- 
facturers under ERP. It 
network of companies, in 
countries, completely owned by the Sovi 
Government through secret agents and pro- 
ducing exclusively for export to the U.S.S.R. 
Other firms, though not under Soviet owner- 


f 


ship, are under contract to produce only f 


tined for companies in west- 


has uncovered a 
Marshall-plan 


»+ 


the Russians. In every such case discovered 
by the Defense Department, protests by the 
military have blocked issuance of export 
] The American manufacturers have 


icenses. 
already been paid by the ECA, so they stand 
to lose nothing but the storage charges in- 
curred while they hold the equipment 

The secrecy surrounding the whole situa- 
tion began to crack last week when it was 
revealed that a British firm had transshipped 


to Russia 60 tons of American-produced 
molybdenum—an alloy used for hardening 
steel Another 150 tons of molybdenum 
scheduled for shipment to the Soviet Union 


was seized in London and is being held there. 
United States authorities are investigating 
Vv ther the British firm in question is one 
secretly owned by the Soviet Government or 
merely under contract to the Russians. 

The lid was pried a little further off later 
in the week when Winston Churchill re- 
vealed that the head of Craven Bros. in 
Stockport, Britain’s second largest machine- 
tool firm, had informed me that he had for 
more than 2 years asked the British Govern- 
ment whether he should fulfill contracts for 
making machine tools for Soviet Russia, par- 
ticularly of the class required for the manu- 
facture and repair of tanks, when so many 
of our own royal ordnance factories are in 
sore need of renovation for this very pur- 
pose. 

“The Craven Co.’s head,” Churchill 
said, “told me his highly skilled craftsmen 
were seriously disturbed at doing work for 
Soviet Russian satellite Poland, which they 
feared would weaken our country and 
strengthen its most likely assailant. They 
also did not like the presence of Russian 
Government inspectors under present con- 
ditions inside their workshops where a lot 
of confidential production is also being done 
for His Majesty's Government.” 

A spokesman of the British Ministry of 
Supply commented later, “It is quite true 
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1 macl -tool manufacturers, many times on other ions And I ap- bet Comrie I 
Craven Bros., are fulfilling con- prove of the sition thu kKen—that the that 1 
Russia.” Federal Govern: t 5 ¢ inued to en- I 
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Defense of States’ Rights 


United States Leads for German Cutlery —;,, } 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS Import 





OF 
| ; S EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1ON. GEORGE W. MALONE ' . elec 
a 


Pf errep stares 4—-C HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE l 





Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask “ § o¢ Friday Sentember 22) 
nanimous permission to have inserted we ce 





the Appendix of the REcorD a ne Mr. MALONE. Mr. Presjdent, I ask ! St . x 
ee pee ee ee savececdiaies er ‘ ye Our Flag To Stop Communism 
p tch which appeared in the Reno una —_ iS Col I have in ed in 
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they recognized the flag; believe it or not, 
w en, men, and children recognized it and 
“Yes, that is the American flag.” 
e women in that little town told me 


y did without food in order to buy 

and paper so that they could send 

their children to school. They wanted them 
rn very much, so as not to go through 

I ! hips that are caused by ignorance. 
I felt right then and there that if we Amer- 
icans would send paper and pencils to those 
villages, not with U. S. A. stamped on 

f ct of the American flag on 

f each and every pencil and pad, it 

ild do more to wipe out communism than 
form of propaganda we could think of. 


rd 


( of the best ways of wiping out com- 
ism, in my opinion, is to start with the 
children If a child knows what country 
is helping it there will be no doubt in its 
mind when it grows up And no matter 
how .gnorant or uneducated the people in 
these countries are, there is one thing that 
they will always be able to recognize, that 
the good, old American flag Through 
experience of my world tour, including 
intris n Europe, the only solution for 

t communism, I find is this 


1. Instead of l S. A., all materials, re- 
; of nature, should have the Amer- 


flag on each and every article, regardless 

e 
All stamps of American flags should be 
ed on the left side or in the same 
ice on each article, so that if there is any 
of the flag being removed we Can 
identify it as havi come from the 


United States by pointing out the scar on 
1 and every article 

Every stamp of the American flag should 

be put on any article going to countries out- 

side the continental United States or any 

other country to which we send charity. 


4. All loans made to any country should 
be stamped with the American flag, not to 


ke sure the country knows where it came 

m, but so that in the event the paper is 
lost or finds its way into the hands of a 
Communist, whether able to read or not, 
there would be no doubt of its origin. 

All articles bought in foreign countries 
with American loan money, should also be 
tamped with the American flag, so that 

ere would be no doubt as to who was giving 
the country the gifts. I say this because 

uch money has been loaned to foreign 
countries and with that money Communists 
have bought food for the poor, making them 
believe that the Communist is the benefac- 
tor This, I feel, is the only way that our 

l nd our charity for all will be known 

ughout the world. Subsequently, there 
v ld be no argument as to where it came 
from, if they could see the American flag. 

The American flag is our only solution to 
wipe out communism, which seems to flour- 
ish among the ignorant. I know that I 
would have been very happy upon numerous 
occasions, if I would have been able to prove 
to these many people I talked to, many of 
whom were Communists, that many of the 

rticles they received were in reality gifts 

1 the United States 

6. The American flag stamped on our 
goods that have been given to charity, fall- 
ing into the hands of black-market dealers, 
would prevent these dealers from selling 
the articles which were meant as gifts to 
the poor. 

The American flag on any article would 
immediately inform the people that this 
was an American gift. 

I think it is time that the United States 
used the flag for more than just a parade, 
as it will in time be used to save our coun- 
try. Our flag was made for the people that 
could not read or write, so whenever our 
forefathers saw it, they knew it represented 
their country. Because cven they, when 
our flag was first made could not read the 


words United States of America, the only 
thing they understood was the good old 
American flag. 

Vivian Boyer Ropes. 





Hoffman Proposes $150,000,000,000 for 
Peace Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the September 21, 1950, Washing- 
ton Post, on Hoffman’s proposal that the 
United States spend $150,000,900,000 in 
the fight for peace. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered tc be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

HorrMaN Proposes UNITED StTaTES SPEND 
$150,000,000,000 In FIGHT FOR PEACE 
(By Sam Stavisky) 

A fight for peace, waged with the same 
vigor that the free world waged war, was pro- 
posed yesterday by ECA Administrator Paul 

G. Hoffman, ° 

To 15 foreign editors visiting this country 
under auspices of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, Hoffman outlined a five- 
point program, made up in its essentials of 
policies already in operation, in varying de- 
grees 

The military phases of this program, he 
told the group, would cost the American 
people forty to fifty billion dollars a year 
for the next 3 years, in order to lift the Na- 
tion to an appropriate level of strength. His 
whole program included steps to: 

MUST AUGMENT FORCES 

1. Prevent the Kremlin from going to war 
by amassing sufficient military strength in 
the United States and the Nations of the 
free world. 

“This is a tough assignment,” Hoffman 
said, “one which the free world cannot read- 
ily carry out.” 

For the United States to do its share on 
the military front, Hoffman estimated, it 
would take a military budget of forty to fifty 
billion dollars for the next 3 years to bring 
our Nation up to full strength. The other 
free nations would have to make a propor- 
tionate financial sacrifice. 

2. Help build up the economic strength 
of the countries threatened by communism. 

“We must give the people in these coun- 
tries something to live for and something 
to fight for,” Hoffman declared. 

3. Strengthen the democratic institutions 
and processes of the nations of the free 
world. 

4. Hold out hope for the people of Russia 
and her satellites that they, too, may some 
day join the free world. 

Hoffman estimated that 80 percent of the 
people in Russia and Communist-dominated 
countries could be eventually reached on this 
front. 

5. Make the people of the world under- 
stand, through “truthful propaganda,” that 
the democratic way of life is the best way 
of life. 

“The Kremlin has outsmarted us and out- 
spent us on the information front,” Hoffman 
said. In France, he said, the Communists 
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spent 15 times as much fighting the Mars! 
plan as this country did to put it over 

To skeptics who might ask: “Why shou 
Russia wait until the free world gets str 
enough to contain the Kremlin?” Hoffm 
replies there is no certain answer to suc 
question. He stressed, however, that 
free world could have a reasonable hope t! 
Russia would not go to war now or in t! 
near future for several reasons: 

1. The United States has better at 
bombs and more of them. 

2. The Korean war has shown Russia t 
it can’t take western Europe through a « 
but would have to engage in a long, hard 
to do so. 

3. The Kremlin fears that its troops mi 
become contaminated by western ideas 
ways should Russia send its 300 divisions i: 

a general war with the free world. 

Hoffman said he had it from reliable - 
thority that “contamination” of Russi 
troops has been a serious trouble wherev: 
they have come in contact with the free 
countries. 

It is his belief, Hoffman said, that thi: 
the most potent of all reasons as to w! 
Russia would prefer to avoid risking a gen- 
eral war. 

The ECA chief also attempted to answer 
what he called another $64 question on th: 
part of those who would take a skeptic 
view toward his containment proposal. Thi 
view is summed up in the following ques- 
tion: “Assuming the Western World can suc- 
cessfully contain Russia while averting war 
what’s to be done about Communist Russia's 
attitude toward the free democracies?” 

Hoffman replied to his own question that 
he doesn’t quite know the answer to this one 
but that he believes if Russia can be con- 
tained long enough, and if the West can 
keep throwing the Kremlin off balance as it 
has with the Marshall plan and the United 
Nations’ action on Korea, the people inside 
Russia will themselves change the govern- 
ment. 

So long as the free world contains Russia 
an eventual split can be expected among the 
leaders of the Kremlin. Hoffman said, and a 
revolt can eventually be expected among the 
people. 

“The collapse of the Kremlin rulers will 
come before the end of the present decade,” 
Hoffman predicted, “if we wage peace on all 
fronts.” 

It is not too much to hope for a new Rus- 
sian Government, a non-Communist govern- 
ment, that can participate in a free world at 
peace by 1960 he said. 

The ECA Administrator emphasized there 
was nothing official or formal about his pro- 
posal. It’s something he evolved during 30 
days of hospitalization following a recent op- 
eration, Hoffman disclosed. He was not per- 
mitted to read while he was bedridden, so he 
dwelt on the possibilities of averting a third 
world war and attaining peace for the world. 
He spoke to the journalists at a luncheon in 
the Cariton Hotel. 





Address of Hon. William Benton, of 
Connecticut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to have printed in the Appendix of 
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f the House Appropriations Com- 
I hat ¥ oat Repre itative TABER 
who called the Marshall plan “operation rat- 
hole Do you want this country and its 
foreig t y turned over to Senator TAFT 
/ ey : r WHERRY? Senator Tarr you 
nst the Atlantic Pact, against 
point 4, and Marshall 

pp iation 
I f nd like a roster of the Chi- 
c I I hall of fame. Are these the 
1 lead us toward the peace of 
d quiet of soul we so fervently pray 


» you that we shall achieve 


I f min nd + qu et of soul in our time, 
i u eneration or Line Indeed I can 
] Y you little e) -ept that I shall fight 
f your interest ; I see them, even when 

retimes I think the majority of you may 


with me 


even when our own progress is slow, 


we ust ¢ t e to work for peace of mind 
ind « f ul—in our children’s time. 
That should be our common goal, our com- 
r rood. Let us rededicate ourselves anew 
to thi reat effort 





Barring of Soviet Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 

mous permission to have inserted 
Appendix of the Recorp several 

news dispatches, which appeared re- 
cently relative to the barring of trade 
with the Soviet Union. 

There being no objection, the article 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 28, 

1950] 

War Alp TO SOVIET DENIED BY BRITAIN—LABOR 
MINISTER CONTRADICTS CHURCHILL, BUT 
COMPANY HEAD SUPPORTS ALLEGATION 
LONDON, August 27.—Arthur G. Bottomley, 

Secretary for Overseas Trade in the British 

Labor CG »vernment, said today that in trad- 

ing with the Soviet Union, Britain had taken 

care not to send any commodities that might 


contribute to the Soviet Union’s war poten- 
tial 


_ 





At the same time, however, a British ma- 
chine tool manufacturer said that his com- 
pany was producing equipment ordered for 
the Soviet Union and Poland in 1948 that 
could easily be converted for making arma- 
ments 

Mr. Bottomley’s statement was a comment 
on the allegation made by the Conservative 
Party leader, Winston Churchill, in a radio 
broadcast last night that machine tools, 
particularly of the class required for the 
manufacture and repair of tanks, were being 
produced in this country for the Soviet 
Union 

“In supplying goods to Russia, Britain has 
been careful to withhold any commodities 
which come into the category of strategic 
priority,” Mr. Bottomley said. 

Mr. Bottomley, who negotiated Britain's 
trade arrangements with the Soviet Union, 
both this year and last, added: 

“What has happened is that we have had 
essential supplies from Russia in the shape 
of grain and timber and in return we have 
had to make payment.” 


GRAIN, TIMBER RECEIVED 


ast year Britain received 1,000,000 tons of 
coarse grain from the Soviet Union and 
100,000 standards of timber. This year ar- 
rangements have been made for the supply 
of 15 sped standards of timber.” 

“The goods supplied by Britain [to the 
Soviet Union], while covering a wide range, 
have been outside the category of those nec- 
ess ve for building up war potential,” Mr. 
Bottomley said. 

This statement seemed at variance with 
Mr, Churchill’s remark last night that the 
head of Craven Bros’. machine-tool works 
had been asking the Government for 2 years 


aa 





whether he should fulfill contracts for mak- 
ii machine tools for the Soviet Union, par- 
ticularly ils of the class required for tank 
manufacturing and repair. 


The head of the company, Mr. Churchill 
stated, had said that his work 
turbed at doing work of that kind for the 
Soviet Union and Poland and did not like 
to have Soviet Government inspectors in 
their workshops. 

J. R. Greenwood, chairman and managing 
director of Craven Bros., supported Mr. 
Churchill's statement today. Mr. Green- 
wocd stated that his company was about to 
complete the first of the orders for the 
Soviet Union, placed from 21, years to 18 
months ago. 

“We have been doing business with Russia 
for 20 years,’’ Mr. Greenwood said. “I have 
built up that side of our output. I, and the 
company, want to go on doing the work, but 
under present conditions we have to ask 
ourselves, ‘Are we doing the right thing?’” 

Mr. Greenwood said he had been putting 
that question to the Government for 2 years, 
but could “get nowhere.” 


men were dis- 





CAPABLE OF CONVERSION 

Mr, Greenwood, who said that the £1,000,- 
000 worth of tcols being made in his plant 
for the Soviet Union and Poland could be 
converted to arms-manufacturing purposes, 
suggested that the orders be suspended, not 
canceled, and the tools retained in this 
country for Britain’s own rearmament pro- 
gram. 

Some of the items would be prohibited for 
export if ordered now, but since the orders 
were placed in 1948 the Government had 
ruled that deliveries should be made, he 
added 

Trade with the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites is governed by “stop lists” of prohibited 
goods issued by the British Government. 
One list was issued in 1949 and another last 
month, but they do not apply to 1948 orders. 

As to another part of Mr. Churchill's 
statement, J. Hulme, senior works convenor 
at Craven Eros. and a Labor Party member 
of the Stockport Town Council, said: 

“I don’t think the men were aware of the 
Russian orders, but, in any case, they are 
not likely to be concerned, as they are used 
to it. Between the two wars it was Russian 
orders that kept Cravens going.” 

Mr. Hulme said he understood that there 
was a Russian inspector at the works 6 weeks 
to 2 months ago. 

Mr. Greenwood said that the Russians were 
inquiring about 10 days ago when their in- 
spectors might come and see the work now 
scheduled for completion. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of September 
6, 1950) 

ALLIes SHOULD Bar ALL MACHINE Toots From 
RussiA, SAyYs BERNA—INDUSTRY SPOKESMAN 
ASSERTS ANY TyPE Can Be USED For WarR 
WEAPONS PRODUCTION 


CLEVELAND.—Any machine tool can be used 
in armament building and therefore all types, 
not merely a select list, should be barred 
from Soviet-dominated countries by England 
and west Germany, Tell Berna, general man- 
ager of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, declared here, 


ne mee eee re 2 ree ~ . = 


The reply of Prime Minister Attlee to \ 
ston Churchill that England is not sh 
machines of strategic importance 
sian-dominated countries, he said, « 
reveals an “incredible ignorance” of m 
tool users or is a “political cover-up.” 

“You cannot say that a certain machi 
to be used for tractors and therefore wi}! 
be used for tanks. All machine t 
whatever category, have their place } 
duction for war. Recognition of this | 
premise is the only sound foundation f 
determination of policy regarding f 
Russia and her satellites,” said Mr. Ber 

“According to Mr. ae * said Mr. EB: 
“exports of machine tools ‘regarded f 
importance for swekente purposes’ 
stopped 18 months ago, except in the c 
contracts already concluded before that 

“The fact 7 that any engineer, for 
matter any orkman in a metalwork 
plant, knows th at all machine tools, of 
ever nature, are used in war product 
The withholding of a few types of mac 
merely gives lip service to the problem 
fact, the types withheld can be built on t 
machines received.” 

But aside from these facts, he asked 
are British “shipments of these v 
chines still continuing on contracts con- 
cluded prior to 18 months ago?” 

“Two and a half years ago, the Unit 
States Government stopped shipments of 
types of American machine tools to Rus 
and satellite nations, even though these ma- 
chines had been built in fulfillment of con- 
tracts concluded before that time,” he de- 
clared. “Meanwhile, England continues 
ship not only quantities of machine too! 
which Attlee says will not ‘damage essenti 
defense needs,’ but in addition keeps right 
on supplying the Russians with machines 
the very types which he himself states «1 
‘regarded as of key importance for strategic 
purposes.’ ” 

This same contradictory policy is also be- 
ing exhibited in allied-occupied west Ger- 
many, Mr. Berna said, where authorities have 
issued a list of types of machine tools, made 
in west German plants, which are not per- 
mitted to be exported to Soviet countries. 


i 








[From the New York Times of September 
8, 1950] 

UNION Gets BEHIND BAN ON RED Goops— 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION ATLANTIC COUNCIL REBUFFS TRUMAN 
AND ASKS ARMY, NAVY, AND TOBIN FOR 
ADVICE 


The 3-week boycott of Russian cargoes by 
longshoremen here became official yesterday 
afternoon. The Atlantic District Council of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, A. F. of L., unanimously approved a 
resolution barring the handling of such 
goods, except for commodities “essential to 
the United States defense or civilian 
economy.” 

The action of the council, which convened 
yesterday morning at 164 Eleventh Avenue to 
discuss a wage review with employing steve- 
dores, was a rebuff to President Truman, who 
had said last week that the Government and 
not the longshoremen would set the foreign 
policy of this country. 

The group qualified its stand somewhat 
by saying in a telegram to Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin that it would handle such 
goods as were deemed by the Government to 
be necessary for defense or civilian economy. 
It added that the longshoremen must have 
the assurance of some high Army or Navy 
Officials as to just what the necessary cargoes 
are. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Tobin wired Joseph P. 
Ryan, union president, expressing apprecia- 
tion of the patriotic zeal of the union's 
membership, but pointing out that it was 
essential that necessary products continue to 
be landed, 
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MUCH CARGO STAYS PUT 

Meanwhile, 2,000 cases of Polish hams and 
early 600 tons of miscellaneous cargo from 
Czechoslovakia remained in the holds of 
v moored at piers 60 and 61 in the 
North River as longshoremen refused to han- 
dle it. Members of Local 791, the same group 
that instituted the embargo on August 14, 
they have steadfastly maintained their de- 
termination to touch no cargoes from Russia 
r satellite nations. 

James Sullivan, shop steward for the local, 

1id that the hams arrived Friday on the 
freighter American Traveler and the Czecho- 
lovakian goods, largely shoes and glassware, 
irrived yesterday aboard the American Judge. 
Both vessels are operated by the United 
States Lines. 

Mr. Ryan said the union would prefer to 
have the Government furnish a list of nec- 
essary commodities but, recognizing the dif- 
ficulty of preparing such a list, it wanted 
it least advice on the nature of the arriving 
Russian cargoes 

The ILA president once again defended 
the spontaneous patriotic action the 
longshoremen in refusing to handle the Rus- 
sian goods. He said the great majority of 
the men working the docks have seen serv- 
in either of the two World Wars and 
“they don’t have to have lessons in patriot- 
ism taught to them.” 
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DENIES VFW MERITS CREDIT 
He took issue with the Port of New York 
Longshoremen, post 7095, of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, which, he said, is claiming 
credit for having instigated the ban on car- 
es from the Soviet Union. Mr. Ryan said 
the union wanted it understood that 
ILA’s New York District Council, its Atlantic 
coast district, and executive council had 
pproved the action of the men, and he add- 
ed that these groups, and not any outside 
organization, would dictate the policies of 

the union. 
Prior to yesterday 


the 


its 


’s 38-hour meeting of the 
Atlantic District Council, John F. Condon, 
33-year-old commander of the VFW post, 
said that British stevedores would be asked 
to aid the embargo on Red goods. 

Mr. Condon said local longshoremen would 
distribute mimeographed statements headed, 
“Don't work for Russia,” in the holds of the 
Cunard liners Queen Elizabeth and Maure- 
tania hich were in port yesterday, 
ckages in the ve: 


both of 





1 attach them to pa sels’ 
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A protest w Mex G a 
be rter + and a 
dir the T j St nd Bead 
Ir ers A He d that the 
f ’s 60 membe i $500,000 
tied up in letter ( tf the pur e 
of Czechosl ikK © 

Mr. Grossberg 3 ve pe d the 
importer-—the sa ( trie have our 
money and ¥ have d 

Informed « the cor int Mr {yan 
commented that “t! night te h them not 
to do business with Russia and her allies.” 

[From the Journal of Commerce of 
Septer r 13, 195 
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Office of 
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peration from importil na- 
ed, he said, and the State De- 
making tantial pr 
Atlantic Pact 


the Russian 
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to 


questions by 
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Representative 





Jersey), Havener said he does not believe it 
wise to block all shipments of strategic com- 
modities pendi better controls. Much of 
this trade is wit A tic Pact ind ECA 
countries, he said, and is actually a part of 
our defense program 














Representative Car. HINSHAW (Republican, 
California) dt ew * cooperation at 
all between the British d ourselves.” 

The British, he I d a firm to 
offer atomic ene ! t folland 
after our At E C i had re- 
fused t rant € to Holland r 
the very im 
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RUSSIANS TO SERIOUSNESS OF SITUATION 
(By Louis Stark) 

Houston, September 18—William Greer 
resident of the American Federatio1 
Labor, today advocated a cor ete Ar ri 
I ( trade wit es et T 

In his keynote speech opening the feder- 
ation’s sixty-ninth conver Mr. Gree 
blamed Russia for the failur the world 
establish international peace a cul 
since the end of World War II 

Recalling the feder acti 1 r 
the Government to stop sending scray 
to J in prior to Pearl Harbor, Mr. Gre 
said that labor saw the danger of war at 
t be e any other group 

The prese t W 1 Sl t 
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CITES RISE IN LIVING COST 
Mr. Green dwelt at length on the rise in 
costs since last March, and particu- 
ice the Korean invasion on June 25. 
“W t we are determined to do,” he said, 
wit ull the power that we possess 


w e level up so that it is estab- 


I ith pri before there is 

eezing ¢ wages 
peaker reviewed organized labor's 
ainst the Taft-Hartley Act, pointing 
t t its repeal was advocated in the 


tic platform in 1948, 
irticularly southerners, 


and yet some 
had 





ed Republicans in opposing repeal. 
Mr. Green added that the Democrat who 
‘ted against his party platform sacrificed 

hoi 

Resolutions proposed tod and referred to 
! itte illed for an increase in the Fed- 
minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 an 
creation of a foreign affairs training 
or spokesmen, denunciation of 


lled Stockholm peace petition of a 
1 hoax sponsored by Russia, and mod- 
of tariff policies when they meant 
yment in this country. 
President Truman praised the work of the 
press in a message to the annual con- 
ion of the International Labor Press of 
rica, now in session. He said that the 
r press “can keep American workers 
their responsibilities in producing 
and materials needed in the pres- 
ituation.” 
l *’ he added, “calls for production at 
speed and without interruption for the 
otection of our free institutions and those 
f liberty-loving peoples the world over.” 


91? 





Providing for the Designation of the Reser- 
voir To Be Formed by the Davis Dam 
en the Colorado River as Lake Mohave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


FON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


< ; 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
animous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, Public Law 
38, Eighty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, providing for the designation of the 
reservoir to be formed by the Davis Dam 
on the Colorado River at Lake Mohave, 
passed as a result of the introduction on 
June 2, 1949, of Senate bill 2117 by the 


junior Senator from Nevada. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

8. 2117 
An act to provide for the designation of the 
reservoir to be formed by the Davis Dam 
on the Colorado River as Lake Mohave 

Be it enacted, etc., That the reservoir to 
be formed by the impounding of the waters 
of the Colorado River by the Davis Dam now 

construction shall be known and 
ated on the public records as Lake 


uncer 


aesigi 





Industry Opposes Tariff Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mf. President, I ask 
unanimous permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD an edi- 
torial by Daniel Small, textile editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, May 23, 1950; 
a column by George Rothwell Brown, 
New York Journal-American, June 27, 
1950; and several news dispatches con- 
cerning industry and the proposed tariff 
cut. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Journal of Commerce of May 23, 
1950] 


ENTIRE TEXTILE INDUSTRY Must MAINTAIN 
FIGHT AGAINST FURTHER TARIFF CUTS 


(By Daniel Small) 


Representatives of most sections of the 
textile industry have already filed their briefs 
with the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation taking a stand on the Government 
proposal to negotiate further tariff cuts on 
many textile items. 

These industry spokesmen are unanimous 
in opposing these further cuts and some 
have asked for a raise—rather than further 
reductions—in the textile tariff structure. 
Any other stand on the part of the textile 
industry would be extremely surprising. 
There is no single segment of the textile in- 
dustry which does not face sharp and dan- 
gerous competition from low-wage producers 
throughout the world, 

According to all reports, the textile in- 
dustry has long been regarded by the State 
Department as one of the major expendable 
trades in this country. The fact that so 
many other countries make textiles and find 
it easy to expand this industry has always 
led Government officials to accept the fact 
that the path of their products into this 
country should be made easy. The fact that 
the textile industry is one of the largest 
employers has apparently meant little. It 
has been argued that if textile mills are dis- 
placed by foreign producers selling here this 
will mean that more dollars have become 
available to such producers to buy other 
United States products, thereby opening up 
new employment possibilities for unemployed 
textile workers, 

There can be no minimizing the threat of 
foreign textile producers to the American 
industry. In a brief presented by the cot- 


ton-textile industry, it is pointed out that 
the export trade has already dropped more 
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than $500,000,000 due to devaluation of . 
eign currencies and increased low-cost ‘ 
eign competition. The export trade h 
come a vital section of the expand: 
prosperous textile industry in the p 
period. It helped maintain peak em 
ment At present, largely to 
competition, United States exports of « 
cloth are running at less than a third 

peak period in 1947. 

The loss of such export sales is as in . 
tant as the loss of sales in the home mar! 
Every yard of cloth not sold abroad bec 
of cheap foreign competition comes hon 
} in the home market or n likely 
not produced at all, thereby reducing 
and employment. 

Accompanying the loss of cotton-tex: 
export markets (which will apply to ray 
cloth as well) is an ever-growing volume 
imports of textiles and textile items into t 
country. These have been rising steadi 
and there is every reason to believe the ri 
will continue. Lowered tariffs would mak 
such an increase even more certain. 

In the wool-textile industry the imp 
threat is always present—mostly from Great 
Britain. In previous years most imports 
seem to have been concentrated upon qual- 
ity goods, but further reductions in tariff 
combined with devaluation, will open tl} 
way for medium and lower end fabrics. In 
the next few years the substantial tariff re- 
ductions on these goods, which started in 
1939, will receive their first full test. 

In the cotton- and rayon-goods import 
picture the threat comes from Japan first, 
then from England, Germany, Italy, and 
other nations. These low-wage areas have 
not yet trained their export guns fully on 
this market, but may be expected to make 
ever greater efforts as they fill the needs of 
their other markets. A definite tendency in 
recent months has been for manufactured 
cotton and rayon goods to arrive here. Such 
items as handkerchiefs, tablecloths, napkins, 
etc., which require more labor than just the 
cloth, are more susceptible to arriving here 
below domestic prices because of the greater 
labor-cost content. 

It is important that the entire textile in- 
dustry keep up a strong fight against any 
turther cuts in tariff until the present duties 
have had the full test of a world competitive 
market. American producers are already 
suffering from foreign competition—which is 
just beginning to assume a clear-cut postwar 
pattern. The welfare of every member of 
the textile industry is involved in this battle 
for protection against low-wage foreign 
competition. 


due 











[From the New York Journal-American of 
June 27, 1950] 


THE POLITICAL PARADE 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 


WHITE SuLPHuR Sprines, W. Va., June 27.— 
Although West Virginia will choose neither 
Governor nor United States Senator this 
year, it is one of the States well worth watch- 
ing in the November elections, because of the 
tip-off that may be given here on the im- 
portance of the tariff issue in 1952. 

In many of the industrial States, as dis- 
closed by their Governors at the recent 
gathering of State executives at White Sul- 
phur Springs, the impact on American busi- 
ness and American labor of increasing for- 
eign import is reflected as yet only in scat- 
tered localities, 

But in West Virginia three of the leading 
industries are in trouble because of the 
Roosevelt-Hull-Acheson low-tariff policy, 
which is slowly but surely imperiling the 
American high standard of living, as the re- 
sult of an overdose of altruism for the dear 
foreigner. 

These West Virginia victims of free trade 
are pottery, coal, and glass. 
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It will be recalled that young Rush Holt I 

€ ted to the Senate in the Roosevelt era I . s 
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[From the Journal of Commerce of May 12, . ‘ ; ; ( f iltu 
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BY NuT GROWERS MADE AFTER ANNECY PACT Mexican trad rent and 1 further fre 
WASHINGTON, May 8.—The United States inc! i pe! t l 
Tariff Commission denied at the end of the to 244 cents on ind ncentrat and 
week an application for a tariff increase on 3,3. cents for met 
the grounds that the item was included in a INFLATION cue 











trade agreement, but it waited almost 8 The 50 percent dvance — tariff - we , . ot , 
months for the trade agreement to become ,,.0). 4), P yee . d 
effective before it issued its denial. arc “igh tia, 3 a ‘ 
Four days after the trade agreement was . aie sl 10 : , ' the * : pl 
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crease the tariff because the item was nowin ». 1.1, ke ee ae a ( . irer of 
e ade agreemen alu he ' 
a trade agreement. Lead import the group said, reached a t I G é ( 


NUT GROWERS’ COMPLAINT peacetime peak in 1949 when they were d th there is any 


On September 2, 1949, the Northwest Nut equivalent to 99 percent of don A 

. 7 . wre ‘ t ’ +? a 

Growers, of Dundee, Oreg., filed application production compared with 11.3 ; 
with the Commission for an increase in duty proportion in the period 1930-39. I rts ; A 4 
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earn dollars through duty-free oil 
count 

t ill competitive drying 

i} tariff it paints 

j tung oil receive the 


CALI? June 1 Calling 
rnia and na- 
the Wine In- 
idoption of resolutions by 
Jongressmen from in- 
andidates for 
I 10ds to battle against 

1 tariff protection for American 

‘ 4 Wir Institute Bulletin to 


contacting ¢ 


r tion contained in the bulletin 
impaign that group is waging 
ed tariff cuts on different types 
previous t red 1 S 
ted 
T D 

toriff r ; nee 1930 is one of re- 
} ted and drastic slashes in import duties 
n t classes of wines and grape products. 
I the 1 15 years United States import 


is follows 
Percent 
Foreign table wines, bottled_-_.-- . 68 
wines, in bulk caeeas 40 
1 sparkling wines valued at not 


ties have been trimmed 


mcre th 3 per gallon 67 

I I rsling wines valued at more 
I llon. aakiidiics. iaadia ae 
Fore mn Vermouth, DOtCIOd..cacsuccccec 75 
Foreign Vermouth, in bulk Suewede” “ae 
Foreign brand 7 . iuienaindiad, ae 
Foreign wine y.negar_.... _- ——— 
Pore : cream ‘ff tartar... caidas ae 
Poveleh Cartered G0lG..nccccccucutodncse 25 


Additional tariff reductions are now of- 
ficially prop« 1 on most major items listed 
above, plus dessert wines. Specifically in- 
cluded among the subjects for negotiation in 
Torquay, England, beginning September 28, 
1950, are table and dessert wines; sparkling 


wines valued at not more than $6 per gallon; 
f wine lees, containing 90 
potassium 


tartar and 


Der nit . 
I reent or 


more of bitartrate; 


Rochelle salts or potassium-sodium tartrate. 
Hearings on the proposed reduction already 
have started in Washington, D. C., and will 
be continued at intervals until next Septem- 
per 
“The American vineyard industry has been 
rled out for tariff slashes because it is a 


lized farm industry largely concen- 
trated it few States. Only a few Members 
Congre represent grape-growing con- 
itue € , 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY HURT 
“Apr l of the pro; d reductions in 
ert wine duties, which have not been 


npered with in the last 15 
the United State 


yuntries as Spain, Portugal, 


years, would 


dessert wine 








ria, and Ita A few million 
( i ) ae ert Win 
1 } h break the Am an 
n ry losses of I ; 
f dollars, destroying markets for 
Califor 1 1er United States grapes. 
ff cuts can be blocked, but only 
the grape and wine in- 
( y and ll f their friends in other 
f agriculture and in allied indus- 
t in fighting this attack on the vine- 
FAVORED TARGETS 
The specialty crops of the United States 
. for many years the favorite targets 
tl yroponen For two dec- 
es these ( crops have been sacri- 
ficed on the in tional bargaining table 
Western riculture has si red the most 
heavily from tariff cuts, and tern agri- 
cul f 1 must take tl lead in 
hal the ematic destruction of its 
4 l farm ie % 
{From the Journal of Commerce of June 


6, 1 
Fats, OIns Group FIGHTS TARIFF CUT 


WasHINCTON, June 5.—Representatives of 
t branded present 


nc } 1 | 

tariffs inadequate and protested any reduc- 
tions that would affect the industry. 

In the last normal year, 1938, imports 

ed to 30 percent f the national 

i consumption, L. B. Platt told the 

( nittee for reciprocity information. His 


ian & Harrison, Inc., New 


rm, Stevenson, Jor 
k or fats and oils 


City, represents 11 ma 
The present tariff of 12% percent will allow 
imports to displace domestic sup- 
"This would be reflected in the 
tallow market with lower.prices to the farmer 
for livestock and higher prices to the con- 
he added. The lower require- 
ments of soap manufacturers—now concen- 

rating on detergents—will add to this situa- 
tion, Platt said 

diversified uses of fatty acids—in 
plastics, rubber, pharmaceuticals, and explo- 
sives—are vital to the national defense, he 
argued, and must not diminish because of 
cheap European imports. Lower wages are 
the chief reason for the lower selling price of 
imports, Platt said. 

I. M. Colbeth, the Baker Castor Oil Co., 
New York, agreed that tariffs and fats and oils 
products should not be cut. He pointed out 
that castor oil is an important industry item, 
but one that can be easily threatened by 
cheap imports. 

R. D. Parker, president of the Dry Color 
Manufacturers Association, New York, asked 
for retention of present duties on inorganic 
pigments such as sodium bichromate and 
zinc chromate. C. H. Love, C. K. Williams 
& Co., Easton, Pa., supported this view, saying 
that German manufacturers would soon 
challenge domestic firms for United States 
trade. 

Donald Cole, H. J. Baker & Bros., New York, 
spoke for continuation of present tariff rates 
on precipitated chalk, William W. Walker, 


ceteari cid 


tt caid 


umer for beef, 
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McAndrews & Forbes Co., New York, 

R. T. Goodwin, the J. S. Young Co., Ba 

more, urged that tariffs on licorice extra 

remain at present levels. 

{From the Journal of Commerce of Jun 
9, 1950] 

s TARIFF Cuts SEEN PERIL 

JOBS, RESEARCH 

8.—American 

rganic chemicals lock 


NEw CHEMICAI 


June 


ikers of « 





lay over proposed tariff reducti 
of intermedi ites, dyestuffs . 
wh ( ni nroducts 
A efore the mmittee for 
rocity information, officials of the Svnt 
Or nic Chemicals Manufacturine 
» definitely opposed any reducti 
while representatives of Imperial Chet 





New York, maintained that | 
would do no harm to Ameri 
The Plastics Materials Manuf 


Industrie 


r t im et 





Association took issue with simi 
claims the ICI had made earlier in regard 
I raw materials. 

Research and. development staffs will 





the first to be cut, if tariffs are 





ow substantial quantities of 


chemicals to be imported, Synthetic Org 
Chemicals Association 


nasic ordar 


President Si 





Moody declared Lower costs of imp 
erally being proportionately lower k 


costs. Moo 


dy said 
Stewart Hotchkiss, consulting engineer f 


the association, declared that although st 
ve not met demand in Europe, there 
1952 and that there will be 


t 
world surplus in intermediates in 1953. 


QUESTIONS WAGE COMPARISONS 

“There is little opportunity to employ la- 

bor-saving devices in organics manufacture 
of the ‘batch’ nature of the industry, 
ody said. “Labor costs in the United States 
are from four to six times those in Europe,” 
stchkiss reported. 
Percy A. Shay, representing ICI, called 
American tariffs on coal-tar intermediates 
“the highest anywhere in the world.” “The 
45 percent ad valorem plus 70 cents a pound 
duty is a barrier to domestic growth,” he said. 
He attacked comparisons of labor costs, say- 
ing that national insurance and other em- 
I considerations must be added to get 
a true British labor cost. 

Despite present prohibitive tariffs, the re- 
lative importance of intermediates and dye- 
stuffs has declined since 1922, William De 
Gelsey of the ICI told the committee. “In- 

? t .ccounted for only 30 percent of 
organic output in 1948 compared to 80 per- 
cent in 1922,” he said. 





ployers’ 





PRICE DISPARITIES CITED 

Association representatives expressed fears 
that partly finished goods would be imported 
by ICI and completed here, if import duties 
are lowered. ICI recently purchased a plant 
in Rhode Island which might be used for this 
purpose, but De Gelsey denied that this had 
prompted the request for a tariff reduc- 
tion. 

ICI’s request was 





attacked by Frank H. 
Carman, general manager of the Plastics 
Association. “Acrylic sheets from Britain are 
selling in New York at 20 percent below 
American prices despite the present tariff,” 
Carman said. 

He backed the position of Rohn & Haas, 
Philadelphia, and B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, in insisting that plastics, a 
strategic war material, should be maintained 
in full domestic production. “United States 
production is ample to meet present and 
potential needs,” he added. 


LOWER DUTIES ASKED 
“Low-priced imports will affect the indus- 
try’s price structure and employment and 
research programs,” Carman said. A cut in 
import duties would be unwarranted in the 
present buyers’ market, considering the 
“ruthlessness of foreign producer,” he added. 
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“While the impact of these imports has 
been sufficient to cause undue 
the rapidity with which they are 
under existing tariff rates gives 
for great concern to the sales yarn 

i f 
While a greater part of the imports has 


the finer counts of combed 

the d cement of production in 
finer mills have caused these mills to 
production to lower counts of 
reby having the same effect as if 
er counts had also been imported.” 





Journal of Commerce of August 
30, 1950] 
( p Uncrs CANCELLATION OF TORQUAY 
MEETING 
retary of State Dean Acheson yesterday 
i to terminate plans for the tariff 
nference scheduled for Torquay, Eng- 
in September in a telegram dispatched 
from the New York office of the National 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. The 
wire requested termination of the plans to 
reduce further current tariffs at Torquay in 
eptember 
“Recent events have underscored the broad 
public desire for leadership to keep this 
ountry strong in face of the forces of ag- 
ression,” the telegram said. “One source of 
str rth is our industrial organization. It 
should not be jeopardized nor demoralized 
by further reductions in our tariffs, which are 
designed to protect it from foreign low-wage 
competition 
“The wool textile industry does not de- 
sire to be dependent on war orders for its 
( tence,” the wire continued. “It does seek, 
however, to preserve its defense potential by 
fulfilling the normal requirements of the 
American market unhampered by competi- 
tion from low-wage areas, and for this reason 
we again record our opposition to the Tor- 
quay conference.” 
[From the New York Times of September 
15, 1950] 
ACTION ON TARIFF To AFFECT Prices—Em- 
EPROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS FROM CHINA SEEN 
ADVANCED 9 TO 11 CENTS AT RETAIL 


Price advances on Chinese embroidered 
handkerchiefs retailing under $1 are due 
when the higher rates of duty go into effect 
in the near future as a result of the with- 
drawal of tariff concessions to China. 

Importers said yesterday, however, that 
no increase is expected in prices of embroid- 
ered handkerchiefs already on their shelves 
or in bonded warehouses. 

Handkerchiefs are one of the important 
tems affected in the list of withdrawn tariff 
concessions issued by the State Department 
on Wednesday. The tariff rate on typical 
imports of embroidered handkerchiefs, cov- 
ering both Chinese and Madeira types, will 
rise from 2 to 3 cents a unit and from 20 
percent to 40 percent ad valorem. 

One trade source estimated this will mean 
a rise in the lowest retail price range from 39 
to 50 cents, of the 50-cent item to 59 cents 
and the 59-cent handkerchief to 65 to 75 
cents. It is expected that handkerchiefs re- 
tailing at $1 each and more will not be 
uffected in price, due to possible changes 
in design or construction, to absorb the 
higher duty. 

Trade sources pointed out that the action 
by the State Department in announcing the 
withdrawal of tariff concessions represented 
no change in policy toward trading with 
Communist China, The point was made that 
the State Department took the action inas- 
much as the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment in Formosa had abrogated the trade 
agreement with this country on May 5. 

It was pointed out that the State Depart- 
ment list does not include withdrawal of all 


4 


the concessions granted to China. Several 
countries, which are contracting parties to 
the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
are interested in these items and consulta- 
tions are being held with the State Depart- 
ment. If these consultations are completed 
successfully, the present Geneva rate will be 
continued on such items. 





Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I here- 
with include in my extension of remarks 
a copy of a radio address I made last 
evening over Station WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn., on the issues of foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD as follows: 


Good evening, friends and neighbors. Last 
Wednesday, at a meeting in the great Con- 
solidated High School in West Cornwall, I 
was asked a six-word question—the most 
important question facing the American 
people. The question was: What do we do 
about Russia? 

I said I would answer it tonight. I sug- 
gest that all candidates discuss this ques- 
tion. It can’t be brushed aside by arm wav- 
ing or slurs or slogans. How do we stop 
Russia? This is the key question for all 
of us today. War or peace depends upon it. 

The issues of foreign policy are now more 
important than all our domestic questions 
combined, They can mean life or death for 
millions of Americans—freedom or slavery 
for hundreds of millions of human beings 
throughout the world. 

There has been a revolution in American 
foreign policy since 1945—a change more 
profound tkan has ever been experienced 
by any victorious great power in so short 
a time. We have completely reversed our 
historic policy of “no entangling alliances.” 
We have now decided that, for our own pro- 
tection, we must resist any aggression that 
threatens world peace, wherever it may oc- 
cur. The question now before the voters of 
Connecticut, as I shall show, is whether to 
ratify that policy, or repudiate it. This is 
the question you must decide on November 
7. The question for you is nothing less 
than that. 

Symbolic of the great change that has 
taken place is the action in Korea—an 
action which would have been unthinkable 
10 years ago. In the 3 months since the 
Korean war began, the United States has 
led the free world in what may perhaps 
prove to be the most decisive step in modern 
history. We have taken the lead in trans- 
forming the United Naticns from a none- 
too-polite forum of debate into a mighty 
force to police the world. In three short 
months we have lifted the hearts of free 
peoples everywhere. We have given new 
hope to mankind for the achievement in 
our own time of a peaceful and secure world, 

The action in Korea is one more step in a 
series of extraordinary accomplishments 
which stand out in all the uproar and con- 
fusion—yes, and the present deliberate dis- 
tortion by my opponent—that has befogged 
the discussion of foreign policy in recent 
months. These accomplishments, which I 
shall list very briefly, have required deci- 


sions just as bold, and staff work just 
brilliant, as that required of any victori 
commander in the field. The common fr 
that has now been built up against aggres. 
sion didn’t just happen. (Even in o: 
own family, where the blood runs thicker 
than water, a common front doesn’t ju 
happen.) No, it has been created step by 
step through a long, difficult process—oft 
hazardous, and sometimes with set-back 

In 1945, we began to see that there w 
be no pause in the imperialistic drive of t 
Soviet Union. In 1946, the Soviet th: 
against Tran and the oil-rich Middle East 
checked. In 1947, the Truman doctri 
blunted the Russian drive against Turk: 
and Greece, and 3 years of assistance sinc« 
then have not only hurled back the thre 
of military aggression in the eastern Medi- 
terranean but have stimulated economic re. 
covery and long-range democratic advance 

In 1947, also, we developed the Rio Pa 
which set up the first machinery for collec- 
tive action in case of an attack on any Ameri- 
can nation. And in the same year, I w: 
able to see the Voice of America program 
for which I had been fighting and for whic! 
I was responsible as Assistant Secretary of 
State, established on a long-term basis. 

In 1948, we launched the Marshall plan, 
known as the European recovery program 
Under the inspired leadership of my close 
friend, Paul G. Hoffman, the ECA has res- 
cued the European Continent from economic 
chaos and prostration. The fruits of th 
program, in turning back the tide of com- 
munism, are particularly evident in Italy, 
where I inspected ECA projects last June. 

When the Soviets retaliated after the 
Marshall plan, by trying to blockade Berlin, 
we instituted the airlift and forced them 
to back down. 

In 1949 came the North Atlantic Treaty— 
binding us more closely together with the 
free nations of western Europe. This was 
followed by the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, which is now developing toward a con- 
tinental military force in Europe, under uni- 
fied control. 

In this year, 1950, we have the beginnings 
of the crucial and vital point 4 program, 
which I shall come back to later. 

Throughout this postwar period we have 
worked unceasingly to strengthen the United 
Nations and to help establish UN controls of 
atomic weapons—an area in which my col- 
league, Senator McManon, has contributed 
so brilliantly. I was myself privileged to take 
the lead on behalf of the United States and 
to play a major part in the creation of one 
UN agency, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization— 
UNESCO. 

Now, what does this add up to? It is a 
record of rolling back communism wherever 
our capabilities permitted. We gave eco- 
nomic and military aid to Nationalist China, 
in its civil war with the Chinese Commu- 
nists, but its armies and its popular support 
disintegrated on the Chinese mainland. We 
sought to give freedom to Poland and other 
lands of eastern Europe, but the Soviets tore 
up every wartime agreement they mace. 
These were defeats, yes. Nothing short of 
full-scale military intervention by the United 
States—an effort at least 10 or 20 times the 
present effort in Korea—would have saved 
China. And nothing “ut a full-scale world 
war III could have dicven the Red army out 
of Poland and off the soil it occupied in Eu- 
rope at the end of World War II. 

Now, how can this election, here in Con- 
necticut, determine whether the United 
States is to move forward along the general 
lines of our present creative and dynamic 
foreign policy—or double back toward isola- 
tionism and head-in-the-sand irresponsi- 
bility? 

There is today in the United States Senate 
a@ powerful group of Republicans who have 
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State Department Dishonest Concerning 
Point 4 Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio and 
press release for August 30, 1950, which 
charges the State Department with de- 
ception and dishonesty in its now re- 
vealed expansion plans for the point 4 
program. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 30, 1950.— 
United States Senator GrorceE W. MALONE, 
Republican, of Nevada, charged the State 
Department with deception and dishonesty 
in its now revealed expansion plans for the 
point 4 program. 

Senator Ma.one said, “When administra- 
tion spokesmen were confronted on the Sen- 
ate floor with estimates that point 4 would 
cost the United States taxpayers thousands 
of millions of dollars, they blandly answered 
that the $45,000,000 request was not prelim- 
inary to request for larger sums and that 
money was to be used in this connection 
only to send American experts to advise the 
rulers of underdeveloped countries about 
projects. They settled for thirty-five mil- 
lion. Yet, word comes now that $85,000,000 
of ECA funds are to be spent on the point 4 
program. 

Point 4 philosophy ignores the precept of 
common honesty in government. It was in- 
augurated in an atmosphere of dishonesty, 
the a attempting to make it 
look like a Small project which needed to 
study and but little money. 

“The joker is that the measure provides 
that the private investments necessary for 
the development projects are to be guaran- 
teed by the United States Government. In 
other words, losses due to socialization or 
confiscation of private property in foreign 
countries, or due to any other cause, are to 
be passed on to the United States taxpayer. 
Leading proponents of point 4 say that it is 
program which will cost at least 
$7,000,000,000 dollars per year, or $350,000, 


a 50-year 


000,000 over the 50-year period. Other esti- 
mates run higher. 

“Point 4 was never a plan, but a loosely 
conceived form of global WPA, trotted out 
as a bold new program, hailed enthusiasti- 
cally by the do-gooders who think that there 
is no limit to the taxes which can be taken 
from the American people and that we 
should share our taxpayers’ money with 
foreign countries. 

“To some of us, it was evident from the 
irst that, despite claims to the contrary, the 
scheme contemplated the deep gouging of 
the United States taxpayer. If the foreign 
countries had national integrity and were 
to supply their own canitel, then why 
wouldn’t they hire their own American ex- 
perts, as in the past. 

“There is great merit in the idea of devel- 
oping backward ereas, and venture capital 
is abundantly available whenever foreign 
countries create a favorable investment 
climate through fair fiscal and monetary 
policies, demonstrate good will toward for- 
eign enterprises, and establish a _ record 
which assures an investor a fair chance on 
his money. 

“The point 4 plan would shift the risk from 
the willing investor, seeking a profit, to the 
American taxpayer. The American public 
should not be expected to make good losses 
brought about by the lack of integrity on the 
part of foreign countries. 

“Point 4 cannot do the things thet are 
promised in its name without a much deeper 
drain on the American taxpayers and much 
severer restrictions on American freedom 
than the Administration has spelled out. 
We cannot very well establish and set in mo- 
tion a program affecting millions of people 
for 50 years and then suddenly draw back. 

“The potential of point 4 should he re- 
viewed carefully before the Government 
sends experts all over the world bearing 
promises on which our American workers 
will have to make good.” 


“Sold Out” by State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my July 26, 
1950, press release on our being “sold 
out” by the State Department. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be inserted in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26, 1950.—United 
States Senator GreorcE W. MALONE, Repub- 
lican, of Nevada, charged today that we 
have been “sold out” by our State Depart- 
ment. The Nevada Senator said that the 
foreign policy of our Government “which got 
us into this war was part of a deliberately 
designed plot to advance communism.” 

Continuing, Senator Malone said: “The 
handing over of Asia to the Soviets, the arm- 
ing of Russia through Marshall-plan coun- 
tries, the encroachment of socialistic ideas 
in our legislation here, and the wrecking of 
American industry were some of the steps in 
the treacherous plot. 

“Undoubtedly, Stalin thought he had the 
nod from Acheson to go ahead in Asia. 
Everything points to that. But Acheson’s 
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position on Korea was suddenly reversed 
it may be presumed that he is now a; 
ing to the Hisses and his other Commu 
friends. Our position in Asia and elsevw 
is just what could be expected with 
personnel of our State Department 
it is. 

“On the home front, the Red plot has 
carried on within the administration 
constant attack on American industry. 
attack has come through (a) Governm 
reculations so designed as to eliminate 
ture capital, which made this country er 
(b) taxes so designed as to eliminate i 
tive; (c) a foreign ‘free trade’ pol 
designed as to curtail domestic produ 
and (d) reckless spending on the 
the Government so designed as to thr« 
our whole economic structure. 

“Until this country squarely fac 
errors in foreign and domestic policy, ' 
is all one policy, until it abandons the ‘s; 
and elect’ theories of welfare-statism, 
until its citizens are discouraged from r 
ning to Washington for handouts, we \ 
continue to tremble before the threats 
people backward in production and cultu 
Until that time, the prestige of America 
continue to sink as it sank in the face 
the Korean affair. 

“How far are we now from the mood f 
reclaiming our national self-respect? U: 
less there is a complete reversal in Washing 
ton’s mood, this armed outbreak will be the 
occasion for more reckless spending, furth 
demands for power, and more of all the 
same trappings that have accompanied thi 
country to its present plight. 

“There will, no doubt, be bigger requests 
for all sorts of things that can, in some w 
be tied to the label ‘national defense.’ We 
will not question many of these expendci- 
tures. Peace that was so costly won has be 
thrown away by blunders and stupiditi 
And with it gone, we must, however sadly, 
prepare to defend ourselves against the pos- 
sibility of new onslaughts. 

“We do not anticipate that the present 
administration will curtail its spending on 
nondefense items. It has shown no lov 
for a balanced budget or a strong currency. 
Now is the time Congress needs a little ba: 
bone to stand up against Government wast 
and against unlimited powers for the ad- 
ministration—all in the name of saving us 

“We need to remind ourselves that our 
first and foremost task is to keep ourselves 
strong. Only with a strong American in- 
dustry can we win. The anti-Communist 
forces of the world that are able and willing 
to fight are outnumbered. The defense of 
the free world must be achieved by quality 
which is able to overcome quantity. We are 
not big enough to overwhelm our opponents 
by the massing of military power. Since we 
cannot hope to be bigger, our fate depends 
on whether we can be better. 

“Where is the greatest danger—at home or 
abroad? We have been repeatedly warned 
that we are in danger from within. Since 
1932 there has been a constant war against 
America, within our gates. 

“The State Department's foreign free-trade 
policy, through the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, as extended, which has been erroneous- 
ly called reciprocal, has removed the floor 
from under wages and investments and has 
stopped the flow of venture capital in a large 
section of the industrial field. American 
mines have been closed, and at a time when 
an adequate stockpile of strategic metals and 
a going concern mining industry is vitally 
needed. The so-called escape clause proved 
to be no escape; a deaf ear has been turned 
to the American industries which have ap- 
pesled for relief from the State Department’s 
actions. The so-called peril-point provision 
is just as much of a snare and delusion; 
in case of a test, it would mean nothing, 
because it provides only that, when the peril 
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Mistakes Led to War _ The thirty-eighth parallel threw out of American south im. Hares. On 
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the United tat for full f m K ne Okinawa wend. iftees | . ion 
r I I reedon f Korea J A cin 1, and ti I l i L 
HON. HAROLD . HAGEN brought no result When negotiati fi- ‘ t t enly told the Commu t 
OF MINNESOTA nally broke down entire eR were we would not defend K a ead 
—— _ eieeiaiaiatatiantiaaiias detalii in complet trol N h Kore such E ‘ 1 Dp , 
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Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my its own election in 1948 and presented the tor CoNNALLY. Democratic < 
opinion that this administration’s mis- North Koreans with the usual slate of un- s e For 1 | t ( 
takes in its foreign policy program has opposed Com ca é . t te d 





brought about the present conflict in sians then announced t wit 


A splendid speech on the subject, ee 
\ich points up the mistakes of the ad- = goutn Koreans. under P United N 
ministration, has been prepared forradio mission condu ; 
delivery by Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, lic was formed h ngman Rhee, man d un 
Republican national committeewoman In spite of the fact that the South Korean nounced that r 





from Minnesota. This talk will be of National Assembly on N nber 1948 passed sent to the aid of the I K 
interest to readers of the Recorp and ® resolution urging Ur: i States t . ey . ; the | 
Americans everywhere. I submit it for 7mm until t epumie was Capae cf S : 
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free world is rejoicing today because of the pletely withdrat f Korea, leavir j rh é 

ews of the growing success ol the United a small militar I f 300 r ) é eta f D 


In the flush of were to train a nstabulary of South Ko- be 





the mistakes of our reans for tl le purpose of inte ] ™ equ } t i tra- 
» this war, become rity Th small f e force was equipped t } tem < H eee 
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joy we must as- ceived from ou rolus sup 


with our thi 





ym The North K ( y ti 5 
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l re 7a ¢ f e ft 1 t 


an ever, that we can stil 





r battle of war and lose the } y rian 

In 1923, Lenin wrote: “The outcome of the Japan i i 
world struggle will be determi: c 

sia, India, and China, inasmucl 








etityed +ha varahel mi? . ; ¢ oft the Tri ; . " 

stl e ne overwn ling majority i tne iru RB 1 } - d 

population of the globe.” Today Russiaand nomic aid. I y Republica in the und f 

her satellites have some 800,000,000 1 ler House believed t t - W 


her control We, the free Western World, up South Kor ul e 

have the same number of people. The re- was futile to pour America! a and mac 

maining 700,000,000 living between Korea chinery into try hich « i - 

and Iran will tip the balance of the scale. fend itselt u t leaders, \ ) F 
Why have we lost the confidence of this even at that t were ( nN N 


group? We must understand a few histort- Korean forces ! er fighting I R er ced 
cal episod The seizure of Manchuria from publicans of t ust tempted t 
( by J in 1931 v the first t of this economic-aid jf oO t 
f 1 which finally culminated in the r ld t used for aid I 
1 I | Hart 1 1941 In 1943, s Depar 1 1 


Cairo, in December, we promised China to a Republican m rit rt % i ] 
urn Manchuria to her but in 1945 at Yalta, that 8 viet tr r n ft t f - 
tra} : ma well as actir id el N .0- 
K L rea and that this development m l 
rail l ports in Manchuria in mean the launchi f a full military drive ( 
C var and unless South Korea is prepared to meet 
nst Japan force with comparable force economic as- num bel 
The sell-out to Russia at Yalta was to sistance cannot of itself insure the safety 194 
horten the war and save American lives. and integrity of South Korea hundre 
However, Russia < 1e into the war against So Korean economic aid bill was finally red ‘ 
Japan only 6 days before the end of the war. passed in February 1950, calling for $110,- in Ju it is « 








For every life saved at Yalta thousands of 000,000 to be spent during the first 6 months On June 9, 13 t 
untrained and unequipped Americans, South in 1950. However, less than half, or $45,- priati Com! 
ed wri ‘ + ; é rad our ? ( l 





Koreans, and United Nations troops have died 000,000, was actually del i i 
in Korea today. We cannot sell out moral specified important period. Military aid, gen \ elli n Red ti 
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( to the educated world but not 
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I cal defeat for us 
the world and wa 
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é ( il, and the d ty of mal are 
I y the free force of t world 
to , we must persuade them of our 
i the integrity of our purpose so 
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t t \ we hold cred 
e must in the future have con- 
t I righ of America, 
\ ( V ndiId ut it? The free- 
do! criticism can be reflected in our vote 
i. Wecan use our voice, our vote, 


e of administration in Washing- 


r WV r leadership to insure lasting 


pe r preparedness against future Com- 
I t ression. We can demand that the 
United § es regain the initiative—establish 

rogram of international inspection and 
( trol of atomic activity. We can fight for 
the nendment to the United Nations’ 
< rter proposed by Senator VANDENBERG in 
194 In place of ineptness we can have 

! rength, and integrity, 
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Hoarding Charge Byproduct of Socialistic 
Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
urday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD my press re- 
lease for September 6, 1950, on the sub- 
ject of hoarding, which is a byproduct of 
the socialistic thinking in high places in 
Washington 

rhere being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
United States Senator 


1950.— 
MALONE, 


September 6, 
GEORGE W. 


Republican of Nevada, charged today that 
the administration's tirade against American 
ilies on the subject of hoarding was a 
byproduct of the socialistic thinking in high 
places in Washington. 





The Nevada Senator said, “When the 
President attacks the honest American trait 
of providing for a rainy day, laying in sup- 
plies against a possible emergency, making 
provision for the future, he is echoing the 
thoughts of the Communists and left-wing- 


ers in our midst who want to set up a wel- 
fare state where diligent work, extra effort, 


individual enterprise, and striving to get 


ahead will mean nothing, where the shift- 
less, the improvident, the inconsiderate and 
the wastrels will be taken care of from the 
cradle to the grave.” 

( itinuing, Sen r MALONE said: 

“In the first place, the tirade against provi- 
dent American housewives for hoarding a 
few extra pounds of sugar, or something else 
which is not irce, comes with ill grace from 

! iministration which is the prize hoarder 
of | time—192,000,000 pounds of butter, 
and buying up more at the rate of 9,000,000 
pounds a week; 170,000,000 pounds of dried 


é , and buying up more at the rate of 15,- 
000,000 pounds « month; 104,000,000 pounds 





of cheese, and buying up more at the rate 
of 15,000,000 pounds a month. The Govern- 
ment has hoarded $50,000,000 worth of dried 


milk, is buying up potatoes at a rate that 


will cost the American taxpayers $87,000,000 


this year alone—and that is only the be- 
ginning of the list. The Government is 
hoarding all kinds of foodstuff in caves and 
b ing warehouses and old airplane hangars 
from Maine to California And why? To 
rai the prices of this foodstuff. 

‘And why does the administration say the 


housewives should not lay 
food? Because 


“Unlike the ir 


in supplies of 
it might raise the prices. 
idividuals whom it criticizes 











the Government hasn't any use for all this 
l It is wasting milli of dollars of the 
people’s money, and creating inflation. 
In conclusion, Senator MALONE said: 
“This is but another illustration of the 
inconsistency in all economic matters—do- 
mestic and foreign—which marks the left- 


as 
ion. 


Wingers of this administri 





Truman Succumbed to Acheson Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECorD my press re- 
lease for September 13, 1950, concerning 
the succumbing of President Truman to 
the Lattimore-Acheson influence. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 13, 1950.— 
United States Senator GreorcE W. MALONE, 
Republican, of Nevada, charged today that 
President Truman had succumbed to the Lat- 
timore-Acheson pink influence and that his 
recent failure to back up General MacArthur 
was one of several indications of a complete 
about-face. 

In a statement issued from his Washing- 
tc. office, Senator MALONE said: “In the ad- 
dress, which the President asked General 
MacArthur to withdraw, the General had 
simply agreed with the President's previ- 
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ously stated position regarding the d , 
4 against the Reds, but the Com. 


of Form 
munist sympathizers in the State De; . 
ment sold the President on the idea of cx a 


ing up MacArthur. It is another about-! 

in the President's pitiful attempt to f 
conflicting ideas of his advisers, only 

of whom are in the Hiss-Service-Ach 1 
clique of Communist associates and sympa- 
thizers, 

“Of all the President’s congl 
advisers, the only ones who know what 
want and follow an unwavering cour 
these Communist associates and sympa- 
thizers. The ideas of the Hisses, the W 
leighs, the Services, and the Lattimores, . 
vated by Acheson, follow a definite patt« 
This clique favored giving Manchuria t 
Reds at Yalta; they favored the partitior 
Berlin without any provision for ingre 
egress of non-Soviet personnel; they fav 
communism for China, as was disclosed 
John Foster Dulles; they favored recogniti 
of the Chinese Reds; they favored our s 
ing financial and industrial aid to those E - 
pean countries which would arm Russia : 
her satellites for world war III. 

“Evidence of traitorous intent and purp 
may be observed in the fact that when 
was exposed that Britain and other Marshall 
plan countries were sending Russia war- 
making materials, not one of this influenti 
clique lifted a finger to stop our money and 
materials flowing to those countries; in f 
they actually opposed the measure—S. J. Re 
151, the Malone resolution—which would 
have stopped our indirect arming of Russi 
War-making materials are still being sent to 
Russia, thanks to the Red lovers in our 
administration. 

“Only the most naive or blind could now 
doubt that Communists have been in policy- 
making position in the United States Gov- 
ernment. Lee Pressman, the fair-haired 
New Deal official, recently confessed that he 
and others were Communists while holdir 
Government office and that Communist 
moved into Washington and took over key 
positions in the Government in the early 
days of the New Deal. It has been exposed 
that Communists have held key positions in 
the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, State, and Justice, in the Treasury, 
the OSS, Board of Economic Warfare, Air 
Corps Material and Service Division, War 
Production Board, OPA, WPA, and many 
other Government offices. 

“In their attempts to discredit American 
free enterprise and American industry, the 
New Deal Reds were serving their Moscow 
masters well. It is interesting to observe 
that we have been led step by step into 
socialism. But the plot appears much more 
serious. There is considerable evidence that 
the American people are victims of a gigantic 
conspiracy conceived by traitors, or ignorant 
fools, in Government offices in Washington. 

“The amazing thing about all this is that 
Communist associates and sympathizers are 
permitted to continue in high office and in- 
fluence the President. Apparently this de- 
plorable situation will not be corrected until 
the American people themselves correct it.” 
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My Report to the Flood Sufferers of 
Crookston, Minn. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1950 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, my home 


city of Crookston, Minn., this year, was 
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i by its worst flood in history. I it will be nec ry f Cong! ‘ a 
; L Will h y I nere > act smretrat; lean j 7 x 
»n in Crookston in 1901 and have again next vear Administration Using War To Cover 


. * Ts as . a 
in this city ail my life. I was seri It has been tisfaction to me to Socia.istic Aims Advance 





disturbed by the floods that visited } j ‘ ed the 
on two diierent occasions iate a tance of i Stat Arn I SION ¢ R®MARKS 
pring .; . engiues to idy possibdie future flood- oF 
i mace two trips y plane out to control p , f 
l ha 4 UL OnUroO projec [ t : trea Ch y . rarnrr 
rn ¥ a ] : ¢ —s ave 4 aa : ’ Ww a + 
-ston and the general flood area in services also have been offered to the HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
ed River Valley, to determine first- city of Crookston, as far as technical F NEVADA 
‘ , 7 ma : ane + , 
i » extent of damage done, and to __— assistance and advice is concerned IN T ENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 
ut the causes of the flood, and to I would 1 to ir rt her 1 letter I 
i knowledge which would assist me in ve just received from Col. Leverett G , 
, , 7 i ‘ f ‘ ) 


I i 
ncing projects and proposals to pre- Yoder, district engineer. Army Corps of 
t these floods in the future This E f t 








r is close to my heart, | ! ject of possible f floods in th u j 
of my own friends and n hbors Crookston area The letter follows t) 4 x ha PR 
ered great loss In t Ti l I am DEPART NT O1 HE alee 19 e cha n tne l 
rmined to do everything I possibly p cs ale an admin n of ti t 
t assist them, and to work out a OFFICE OF THE D1! rare I # NFER istic alms under cover of 
m which will prevent the floods St. Paut District é 
n in the future. St. Paul, M October 13, 1950 There bei: 10 objection, the 
s well known now that Ihaveintro- Hom. Harotp C. H ’ \ ordered to be printed in t 
i several measures in Congress, and Dean Cones ‘ A a wh i ) penalx of the R1 RD, as I 
secured approval of these by the to your letter of October 9 satya abe. WASHINGTON, D. (¢ em 19, 1 
Committee on Public Works, and eaireali th Wael a aie coe. |6l sd . WwW. M 
Congress as a whole, which would, if ited t fiw teh : N , 
carried out, prevent these floods or make to the ¢ ( 
m less damaging in the future th flood could — —— t 
y efforts have resulted ina complete ™ight be expected next year = ‘. ce a ee — 
rvey of the whole Red River Valley Lit ht I i or } wledge : , ; : 
rainage system, including the Red Lake © SUCH @ sti aoe Me pedicee . ' 7 
ver, of course, to determine ways and = as eatin” aeadeae ea ae ———— eal pera 
reans of preventing serious floods at from a misinterpretation of a secaiteien inten p la Senat ae é 
Crookston. taining to the m.ximum probable flood. ***P * my a sree 
I have suggested and have asked that T! e flood h d 
particular attention be paid to the fol- £ tl e 1950 flood , now v 
ing proposals ¢ ( u re critical « t ! ‘ 


First. Construction of reservoir dams “@*0nS Of inhitration losses, heavier st hits ted tees 
ne or more places on tae Red Lake ee ee ee nto the abv 


River and other rivers to hold back the has not attemmied to Gatermins the mavt. ' h there seems | y back 
I t l l I ‘ 





floodwaters. um | hie fi the Red Lake R 
Second. The deepening, straightening, at Crookston t it is not p , a i org 
and widening of the channel of the Red state whether it irrence wou'dr t : : 
River of the North between East Granc maximum stage 1 foot or sev feet Tug re 
rks and Grand Forks and the Cana- ‘Pisher than the maximum stage reached t i a 
lian boundary in order that the flood- ar x alias ceil anal Saranac watuat’ mat! ment | den trated 
aters be speeded up to their destination = goog jc ac ae Sead da aut probable standing of nat pr 
to the northward. the degree of protection \ ate ead tee eons ( 
Third. The deepening of the channel nomically provided by levees or other protec- | soa . 
f the Red Lake River through Crook- tive measures or as a for spillway de- a ; 
ton and nearby areas. Sign in connection with storage reser ; 
Fourth. Federal assistance in the Farely, If ever, is it « mically possible to ' 
planning and construction of dikes at theoretical m aaa td a . Bis more ii t 


Crookston, ! e 1 renee reer eee sie ' i rded reserve stre¢ th of A 
Federal action on this latter provision Preliminary calculati indicate that the puta nee 1 ae a 
would take several years, and therefore 1950 flood at C1 t would ! r- ‘ a 5 


os 


the people of Crookstcn are going ahead age frequent f occurrence of ¢ it once free 1 W 
on their own. It is quite certain now im 100 years. Stream-flow records at Crook- x, é 
} : ton cov a pel f at t year that ' : 
that the public-spirited and civic-minded - ms te riod of a Oy I we ¥ { not | i if 
. 1 sy o ae’ he conclusi relating to fl i freque y ‘ . 
citizens of Crookston will go ahead with- pores eereconrg : been | i I a ¢ 
are fairly reliable. At the present time tl ment t A 


With this spirit of cooperation shown, to the c wai ion that another major flood 
we have still further reasons why the might be expected next year, nor has ft / - 
Federal Government should give par- indication that reater flood might be ex- Government ' 
ticular attention to the flood problem pect*d next year will t t pr 
in this area. The fact that the people Sincert yours, ( rth if the ¢ 
of Crookston are not willing to wait for i i 2 EVERS! es, the fact 
Federal action shows that the problem is “ies pe Sf SMG 
a very serious one. -T 
I regret that the administration has In conclusion, I want to assure my : 
decided to withhold funds for some of neighbors and friends of Crookston, that 
the projects in the Red River Valley this they can be sure that their home-town | c 
year. These projects previously author- boy, HaroLtp C. HaGEN, will always look wal et 
ized by Congress had been given funds after their interests and their p1 yblems, r ted... 
for their construction by Congress. and that I will do everything withinmy ,,~ = Se 
These projects will now have to wait power to work out a solution to this flood 4;,.- tn, * ‘ iotwed 
until the administration sees fit to ad- menace which threatens Crookston to , 4 P? , 
vance the money which has been ap- periodically. My help is pledged to them ‘ to} t } : \ hes 
propriated by the Congress. Otherwise all in every way possible. 4 


out Federal aid and build their own dikes. office has no information which would lead 1... 
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Totalitarian, Anti-Semitic Propaganda 
Spread by Agitators Operating Under 
Cover of War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 
KLEIN Mr. Speaker, in con- 
ptible contrast to the brave spirit of 
yidiers fighting in Korea stands the 
of propaganda being systematically 
i about the country by a group of 
tors, trouble-makers and hate- 


e propagandists include many of 
same men who tried to under- 
our democracy in its life-and- 
struggle with Hitler and the Axis 
Their strategy is to set race 

t race, and religion against re- 

They are heavily financed and 

erous 

details of this un-American 
anda plot have been well set forth 
1 a release issued by the Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League, 165 West Forty-sixth 
Street, New York; an organization which 
for the past 17 years specialized in 
tigating and exposing these enemies 

our American institutions, 

Under general leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the release of the Anti- 
N idl I Ot 
Most DANGEROUS 

[THREATENED BY 

UNDER COVER OF KOREAN WAR 

RAL INQUIRY UNDER SELECTIVE 


dan 


rue: 

WAVE OF ANTI-SEMITISM 
PROPAGANDISTS OPERATING 
LEAGUE ASKS 
SERVICE 


ng existence of a dangerous con- 

to undermine morale and discourage 

its in connection with the Korean 

>» Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League to- 

tht a two-pronged Federal investiga- 

n activities of a number of isola- 

t, anti-Semitic and formerly pro-Nazi 
tions and propagandists 

complaint to Attorney General J. 

McGrath, the league requested in- 

ion, under Selective Service Act pro- 

! penalizing conspiracy to discourage 

ments, of the Broom (west coast week- 

, Common Sense (New Jersey biweekly), 

omen’s Voice (Chicago biweekly), and a 
number of other publications and individ- 
uals, including the Communist Daily Work- 
er and a German-language newspaper in 
Chica ). 

In a second complaint to Congressman 
FRANK BUCHANAN, Democrat, Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the House Committee on Lobby- 
ing Activities, the league urged congressional 
investigation of the same publications, and 
also of the Washington lobbying activities of 
Gerald L. K. Smith, Agnes Waters, George 
W. Armstrong, and others. 


Both complaints were signed by Prof, 
James H. Sheldon, administrative chairman, 
and Herman Hoffman, chairman of the 
league's board of directors. 

As examples of the kind of agitation com- 
plained of, the league cited the following: 

“Prospective draftee confused on Jew prob- 
lem, asks for advice’—full-page headline in 
the Broom, July 24, 1950. The ensuing ar- 
ticle, purporting to answer an inquiry from 
a prospective draftee identified only as 
“Frank,” puts the entire blame for the 
Korean war upon the Jews, quoting at length 
from the notorious Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion, a propaganda forgery popularized by 
the Nazis about 15 years ago 

“The Zionists * * * have given word 
for the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
* * © They are working with the enemy 
and will retard shipment of supplies and 
help the Communist forces in any way pos- 
(Excerpts from article in Common 
Sense, issue 118 (distributed July 20).) The 
same issue contains a long article by the 
Texas multimillionaire propagandist, George 
W. Armstrong (who admits paying for a 
considerable part of this propaganda), say- 
in “Our weakness is that New York Com- 
munist Jews control both our industries and 
labor organizations > * * We have hy- 
brid Jew Mark Clark as commander in chief 
of our Army and our Atomic Commission is 
pro-Jewish.” 

“Bring home our boys. * * * It is 
nothing but a mass slaughter and a put-up 
job. * * * This war is a Jewish con- 
(Women’s Voice, July 27, 1950.) 
The same publication (one of the most no- 
torious anti-Semitic publications in the 
country) also started a “bring home our 
boys” campaign during World War II, when 
Hitler's armies were pushing back our first 
troops landed in Europe. 

Gerald L. K. Smith, a ringleader amongst 
all these agitators, has already held large 
meetings on the west coast, in an attempt to 
blame the Korean war on “Jewish influ- 
ences.” Taking obvious advantage of the 
press hysteria engendered by the atom spy 
exposures, Smith is again pushing a particu- 
larly scurrilous pamphlet called The Jews 
Have Got the Atom Bomb, plus an accom- 
panying tract, Is Communism Jewish? 

Meanwhile, an important part of the Ger- 
man-language press has adopted a similarly 
bad position. For example, the Chicago 
Burgerzeitung actually devoted half of its 
front page to reprinting the notorious letter 
that Hermann Goering sent to Winston 
Churchill just before Goering committed sui- 
cide, in which Goering insolently declares 
that future history will show that England 
and America were wrongly influenced in not 
having supported the Nazi regime of Adolf 
Hitler instead of fighting against it 

Without an immediate Federal investiga- 
tion, the Anti-Nazi League warned, “The 
country faces the gravest danger today from 
a Nation-wide conspiracy of nationalists, iso- 
lationists, and anti-Semitic agitators, who 
have combined a new propaganda line, 
blaming a specific religious minority, the 
Jews, for (a) getting us involved in 
Korea through the United Nations, (b) 
strengthening communism so as to do busi- 
ness with both sides, and (Cc) stealing atom 
secrets for the benefit of the enemy—all of 
which is combined with a general attack 
along conventional partisan and lobbying 
lines, upon the entire foreign policy of the 
present administration.” 

“The sudden and heavily financed increase 
in this type of propaganda, reflected by anti- 
Semitic and former Bundist agitators all over 
the country indicates the beginning of one 
of the most dangerous waves of anti-Semi- 
tism and other un-American propaganda 
which has ever swept this continent,” the 
league’s complaint concluded. 

EpiTor’s NoTte.—For further identification 
of the publications mentioned above, the 


sible.” 


spiracy.” 


Broom, was named in the first wartims 
dition conspiracy indictment, and has | 
been conducting a campaign to halt the 
mantlement of German war indust 
Common Sense recently urged appoint: 
of Merwin K. Hart as Attorney Genera! 
has printed a number of articles written 
Robert Best, the American who broad 
for Goebbels on Radio Berlin durin 
war and is now serving a _ sentences 
treason. Women’s Voice is one of the n 
prolific distributing agencies for anti-Sen 
literature amongst women's groups, and 
Office accounts for a large percentage of t 
distribution of such items as the Prot 
of the Elders of Zion, in this country 


State Department Cowardly Blaming 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I a 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a press re- 
lease of September 26, 1950, stating that 
the very same State Department officials 
who made the stupid blunders that in- 
vited the Korean war are cowardly at- 
tempting to smear General MacArthur 
by placing the blame on him. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 26, 1950.— 
United States Senator GrorcGeE W. MALon: 
Republican, of Nevada, charged today that 
“the very same State Department official 
who made the stupid blunders that invited 
the Korean war are cowardly attempting to 
General MacArthur by placing the 
blame on him.” The serious charge was 
made in a statement issued by the Nevada 
Senator's Washington office, which demanded 
public exposure of “this new trickery on the 
part of the Communist-loving clique in the 
State Department.” 

Continuing, Senator MALONE said: “These 
left-wingers have been after General Mac- 
Arthur's scalp for some time because he stood 
firm against their scheme, first made evi- 
Gent at Yalta, to turn Asia over to the Com- 
munists. Now, since the stupidity, or delib- 
erate treachery, of the Asia policy makers, 
Hiss, Lattimore, and Acheson, cannot be de- 
nied, the followers of this group have the 
unmitigated gall to spread the lying whisper 
that General MacArthur was responsible for 
the surprise attack on South Korea. 

“The person who was responsible, who 
made the wrong decisions, who mothered the 
stupid notions, who put into force the ill- 
conceived ideas of the Communist lovers, 
who in fact never deviated from any of their 
principles, is Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State 

“At a closed meeting of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, Mr. Acheson was 
asked whether he had sought the views of 
General MacArthur on the strategic impor- 
tance of Formosa. He answered that he was 
not reporting on MacArthur's views, that he 
did not necessarily know them. 

“He also said he had not talked to the 
Joint Chiefs and did not know their views. 
Three days later, Mr. Acheson made the an- 
nouncement that America’s military defense 
line in the Pacific ran from the Aleutians to 
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8} ld be emphasized. I also will discuss 
é ti l fac obtained by me concerning 
t radio station developed since the unfiled 
Hou committee report of 1946 
I 1946, Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 
had roximately 75 stockholders As of 
D 194 his radio station had approx- 
ir 200 stockholder Now, on the basis 
i ts which are contained in this report 
Vv 1 I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
E RD, } the additional facts developed 
f f 446 re rain these stockholders, let 
1 ! ze the people who actually control 
and erate this station, as far as its poli- 
ele re concerned As you know, persons 
e not only stockholders of a corpora- 
t but who are also creditors of such cor- 


in addition to this, have offi- 





< I in in connection with such a 
cor ration, wield a tremendous influence 
u 1 the activities of the corporation 

For your information, six of the stock- 
holder re the largest creditors of radio sta- 
t 1 WQQW and are affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party in the District of Columbia, 
They are persons who have contributed :ub- 
stantial financial aid to known and cited 
Communist-front organizations and have 


furnished funds directly to the Communist 
Party as well 

In this group of six is included the presi- 
dent of this corporation, Morris Rodman. His 
I ther, Samuel Rodman, and Samuel’s wife, 
Bella Rodman, were called before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in June 
1949 and refused to answer pertinent ques- 


tio: n the ground of self-incrimination. In 

idition to these individuals with known 
Communist Party affiliations and activities 
who are stockholders and creditors of the 


Metropolitan Broadcasting Co., let me further 
t 
advise that 17 of the remaining stockholders 


of this corporation who wielded influence 
over its policies, are also considered to be 
affiliated with the Communist Party in and 


und Washington, D. C. In addition to 
t number, 63 additional stockholders are 
known to have affiliated themselves with one 
or more dangerous cited Communist Party 
front group 
It will be noted from this unfiled House 
committee report that a great many of these 
individual both the officers of the corpora- 
tion as well as the stockholders—have been 
ted actively as officers or members of 
the notorious Communist Party front organ- 
ization called the Washington Cooperative 
Bookshop 
rhe Washington Cooperative Bookshop, I 
might point out here, is another one of those 
ir lious, dangerous Karl Marx study group 
clubs on which the efficient FBI obtained 
such damaging facts that even former At- 
torney General Biddle cited this organization 
a ibversive and a Communist-front club, 
As I have stated before, the Canadian 
Government ascertained that these Commu- 
nist-inspired Karl Marx clubs formed the 
breeding aid recruiting grounds for Soviet 
ents to carry out the Communist con- 
y and the Washington Cooperative 








I 10p organization fits to a “T” the very 
type of organization found to be so danger- 
ous to the security of the Canadian Govern- 


ment in its investigation of the Soviet espio- 
I e activities by Government employees and 
others in Canada 

In addition to this, it is very interesting to 
note that this report reflects that 28 indi- 
viduals who are stockholders and directly 


connected with the Metropolitan Broadcast. 
ing C are Government employees—many 
of them employed in very strategic vital posi- 
tio: Eight of these twenty-eight are em- 


ployed in none other than Dean Acheson’s 
on, the State Department; others 
are employed in the Treasury Department; 
others were employed in the Navy Depart- 
ment, Office of Research and Inventions; 
others are employed in the Internal Revenue, 
ical Survey, and Department of the 


or niZa 


It has been expressed by many persons 
responsible for the security of our country 
that any Government employee who associ- 
ates with known Communists, or fellow trav- 
elers in any enterprise is presenting his 
own challenge to the Government which 
pays his salary 

Let me go into detail about some of the 
persons involved in this corporation on 
whom facts reflect the party to be clearly 
a Soviet espionage agent. That is Mary Jane 
Keeney. 

Mary Jane Keeney was a stockholder of 
the Metropolitan Broadcasting Co. in 1946 
and was a stockholder in 1948. 

In a report by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee dated May 24, 25, and 
June 9, 1949, there is contained the testi- 
mony of Phillip O. Keeney and Mary Jane 
Keeney, and a statement regarding their 
background Relative to the Keeneys, this 
report quotes FBI reports which were intro- 
duced as evidence in the Judith Coplon trial. 
The pertinent facts of the FBI reports are 
quoted as follows: 

“Confidential Informant T-8 advised on 
August 20, 1946, that Mary Jane Keeney, who 
was well known on the east coast for her 
Communist and espionage activities, stated 
she desired to get into the ICC (Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions) and would look into the job 
in New York when she next saw Mrs. Flor- 
ence March, a vice president of the Con- 
gress of American Women and a person whom 
she knew very well. 

“With regard to Kournakoff, Informant 
T-21, of known reliability, has advised that 
he is identical with Sergei Nikolayivich 
Kournakoff, was (with aliases), including 
Colonel Thomas. According to that inform- 
ant, Kournakoff is a Russian national who 
came to the United States as a stateless citi- 
zen on October 21, 1921. He became affili- 
ated with the Russky Golos Publishing Corp., 
and wrote articles for the Daily Worker and 
the New Masses magazine. He departed the 
United States at New York City on January 
30, 1946, and is believed to be in the U.S.S.R. 
He was a close associate of Mary Jane and 
Phillip Olin Keeney, who, according to Con- 
fidential Informant T-22, were members of 
the Communist Party. T-22 is a former 
member of the Communist Party who has 
furnished considerable information to this 
office and who assisted in forming numerous 
front organizations for the Communist 
Party. 

“Confidential Informant T-1 advised that 
on March 9, 1946, one Mary Jane Keeney 
arrived in the United States on the steam- 
ship Mit Victory at Pier 84, North River, 
New York City, and was met by Jules Kor- 
chein, mentioned hereinbefore, with whom 
Wasserman was residing at 110 Christopher 
Street. Mary Jane Keeney was traveling on 
diplomatic passport No, 418-1, which had 
been issued at Washington, D. C., on October 
22, 1945. Keeney and Korchein were placed 
under surveillance by Special Agents N. M. 
Kalmes and the writer, and proceeded to 110 
Christopher Street, where they entered the 
apartment of Wasserman and Korchein. The 
same informant advised that Keeney was to 
stay in the apartment and Korchein had 
made arrangements to leave there and stay 
in another apartment for the 3 or 4 days 
Keeney would be in town. On this same 
date, namely, March 9, 1946, Keeney was 
placed under surveillance by Special Agents 
M. M. O'Rourke, J. H. Doyle, and F. J. Nolan, 
and was observed leaving 110 Christopher 
Street, New York City. She proceeded to the 
Murray Hill Restaurant, Park Avenue and 
Forty-first Street, New York City. At the 
restaurant, she was joined by an individual, 
later identified as Joseph Bernstein, sus- 
pected of being engaged in Soviet espionage, 
Keeney was observed passing a manila en- 
velope to Bernstein. 

“This same informant advised that on 
March 11, 1946, Alexander Trachtenberg, sec- 
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retary-treasurer, International Publishe: 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, held 
conference with Joseph M. Bernstein, t! 
individual mentioned previously as havi 
had dinner with Mary Jane Keeney, and, d 
ing this conference, Bernstein advised Trach- 
tenberg that he had seen a friend of his w! 
had been on a Government mission in Fran¢ 
and that she had managed to bring in 
important will furnished by a first politic 
deputy who had been shot down by the 
Germans. Trachtenberg indicated that hs 
had been trying to get this will for over a 
year and at this time it was agreed th 
3ernstein would bring the will to Trachten- 
berg’s office on March 13, 1946. 

“On March 13, 1946, Special Agents M. M 
O'Rourke and F. J. Nolan took up a sur- 
veillance of Bernstein and it was establishe 
that Bernstein was identical with the indi- 
vidual who dined with Keeney on the Satur- 
day night previous and to whom Keeney had 
given the manila envelope. At the time thi 
surveillance was taken up, on Monday 
March 13, 1946, it was observed that Bern- 
stein had in his possession the manila en- 
velope which was believed to be identical to 
the one Keeney had given to him. The sur- 
veillance on Bernstein was undertaken and 
ultimately led to the office of Alexander 
Trachtenberg, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

“Phillip Keeney was formerly a librarian, 
and was employed as such at the University 
of Montana, and during the latter months of 
1945 and in early 1946 was attached to Gen- 
eral MacArthur's staff in Japan, heading the 
organization of libraries in Japan. In late 
1946, he was dismissed from his position by 
the War Department and he returned to the 
United States. Mary Jane Keeney was for- 
merly employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment on a special economic mission and 
had gone to Europe in October 1945 with this 
mission, which she was still with at the time 
of her arrival in the United States in March 
1946. At a later date, Mary Jane Keeney 
resigned her position with this mission. She 
is presently employed by the United Nations 
at Lake Success, N. Y., in the editorial de- 
partment. The Keeneys have been in close 
contact with Ursula Wasserman since March 
1846 to the present time.” 

FBI reports, which are set out in detail in 
the reports before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee dated May and June 
1949, clearly reflect that Mary Jane Keeney 
is considered by the FBI as being a notorious 
Communist and espionage agent both within 
and without the United States; and they 
clearly show the nature of her activities to 
be that of a Communist courier or espionage 
agent. 

Mary Jane Keeney and her husband have 
been reliably identified by Whittaker Cham- 
bers and Elizabeth Bentley as associating 
with and trafficking with numerous members 
of the Nathan Gregory Silvermaster Russian 
espionage groups, the Victor Perlo group, and 
numerous other persons both on the east 
and the west coasts who formed part of 
several Soviet espionage rings within this 
country. It shows also that the Keeneys 
were very active in the Washington Cooper- 
ative Bookshop. 

Phillip Keeney and Mary Jane Keeney ap- 
peared before the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and as the report reflects 
both Phillip Keeney and Mary Jane Keeney 
refused to answer numerous questions as to 
the people they knew, organizations to which 
they belonged and their activities under- 
ground with the usual stock Communist 
answer of “self-incrimination.” 

Mary Jane Keeney resigned her job with 
the State Department and obtained a job 
with UN upon State Department recom- 
mendation. 

In a report of the Committee on Un-Amerti- 
can Activities dated June 28, 29, July 6, 12, 
and 28, 1949, there is included—‘Hearings 
Regarding Communism in the District of 
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ceived his naturalization papers in the dis- Perlo, and Nortman was observed carrying A Act t t rt 
trict court cf New Brunswick, N. J., . a legal-sized folder of papers into Perlo’s reflect _T * sad ial 
He stated that he is the husband of Bella office After conferring with Perlo for ap- \ to be a 
Rodman, who has been mentioned herein- proximate! hour nan left ! t 
before. Office without such papers and such surveil- it ( Lattin ime i 
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v the Writers’ Congress as a speaker be- 
fore that group in 1943 

Rose Anderson is a creditor of radio sta- 
tion WQQW to the amount of $500 and also 
holds 30 shares of stock. In the report of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Hou of Representatives, dated June 28 
through July 28, 1949, in regard to hearings 
re rding communism in the District of 
Columbia, the following facts relative to 
Rose Anderson are set out on page VII 

rhis individual was born in Russia, ac- 

cording to her own statement, 58 or 59 years 


She entered the United States in 1904 
as Rose Leifshitz, her maiden name. 


“During the course of the testimony she 
tated that she had been proprietor of the 
Investment Pharmacy for a period of 22 
years. During the course of the investiga- 
tion conducted by the committee in connec- 
tion with the Communist activities of Rose 
Anderson, it was reported that Mrs. Ander- 


son had made large contributions to the 
Communist Party of the District of Colum- 
bia and that she had been a member of the 
white-collar branch of the Communist 
Party in 1944. It was also reported that she 
had been associated in Communist Party 
activities with Emanuel Levin, Gertrude 
Hurney, Thomas Hurney, and James 
Branca, 

“It was also reported to the committee 
during its investigation that Rose Anderson 
had been a member of the Thomas Jefferson 
Club of the Communist Party in 1945. 

“In reply to all of the questions pro- 
pounded to her during the course of the 
hearing regarding Communist Party activi- 
ties set forth above, Mrs. Anderson declined 
to answer on the ground that to do so might 
tend to incriminate her.” 

John Anderson, husband of Rose Ander- 
son, is a creditor of radio station WQQW to 
the amount of $550, holding 10 shares of 
stock. The following facts relative to him 
which are set out in the report on hearings 
regarding communism in the District of 
Columbia issued by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, reflect the following: 

“This individual, during his testimony, 
stated that he had been born in Sweden on 
May 3, 1895, and that he is the husband of 
Rose Anderson, who has been discussed 
previously herein. 

“During the course of the committee's in- 
vestigation, it was reported that John An- 
derson was a member of the white-collar 
branch of the Communist Party of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and that meetings of that 
branch of the Communist Party had been 
held in his home. He was also reported to 
have been associated with James Branca in 
connection with Communist Party activities 
in the District of Columbia. 

“The files of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities disclose that John Anderson 
was the treasurer and a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, according to a letterhead 
dated June 4, 1947. The committee has cited 
this organization as subversive in a special 
report dated June 16, 1947. The files further 
indicate that John Anderson was affiliated 
with the Washington branch of the Ameri- 
can League for Peace and Democracy and 
the Washington Committee for Aid to China, 
both cited as subversive by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

“He was also listed by the Daily Worker of 
January 9, 1948, page 10, as the vice president 
of the Maryland Wallace-for-President Com- 
mittee 

“In reply to questions propounded to him 
during the course of the hearing afforded 
him regarding his membership in the Com- 
munist Party of the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Anderson declined to answer on the 
ground that to do so might tend to incrimi- 
nate him.” 

Owen Lattimore and his wife, Eleanor Lat- 
timore, are also stockholders, 


The report reflects that since its inception, 
the Lattimores have alined themselves and 
actively supported this radio station. As of 
June 24, 1947, Eleanor Lattimore is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of this organ- 
ization. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee in 1946 prepared this report which I 
am inserting into the Recorp for distribu- 
tion and release. The report you will note 
furnishes factual background concerning 
numerous persons connected with the radio 
station, and it considered Owen Lattimore 
of sufficient significance to devote a large por- 
tion of the report dealing with the personnel 
of this station to Owen Lattimore, which is 
quoted as follows: 


“STOCKHOLDER OWEN LATTIMORE 


“The above-named individual is a stock- 
holder in the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. Owen Lattimore has been affiliated 
with the Writers’ Congress of the Holly- 
wood Writers’ Mobilization. This organiza- 
tion is a successor of the Pacific coast branch 
of the League of American Writers, which has 
been cited as subversive by former Attorney 
General Biddle. Also it should be stated that 
the First Congress of the League of American 
Writers was described in International Lit- 
erature, a magazine published in Moscow, 
Russia, as the first congress of revolutionary 
writers in a capitalist country. 

“Owen Lattimore has also been associated 
with the Amerasia magazine. The manag- 
ing editor of this magazine, Philip J. Jaffe, 
was recently convicted of a violation of the 
security laws of the United States relating 
to the ‘possession of documents stolen from 
secret Government files.’ The documents in 
question were stolen by various Government 
employees and made available to Jaffe, who 
subsequently, it is alleged, made them avail- 
able to the American Communist Party. 
The disposition and handling of the case 
involving Jaffe by various governmental agen. 
cies is the subject of an investigation being 
conducted by another congressional com- 
mittee. It is alleged as the basis of the 
investigation that Jaffe and others involved 
with him were recipients of special favors 
by certain governmental agencies. Neverthe- 
less, here we find a stockholder in the Met- 
ropolitan Broadcasting Corp., who has been 
associated with a convicted espionage agent 
in the publication of a Communist Party line 
magazine. 

“Also, it might be stated here that Philip 
J. Jaffe is a consultant for the Committee 
for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. Kate 
L. Mitchell, who was implicated with Jaffe 
in the espionage case, but who was not con- 
victed, however, is also a consultant for the 
same organization. Selden Menefee, who is 
a stockholder in the Metropolitan Broad- 
casting Corp., who has been mentioned be- 
fore in this report, is also a sponsor of the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy. 

“This report has pointed out the danger 
of association between Communists and Gov- 
ernment employees because of the opportu- 
nities that such association provides for the 
recruiting of espionage agents. We must 
therefore consider that the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp., has now fallen into the 
category of a Karl Marx Study Club from 
which espionage and propaganda agents are 
recruited. The association of stockholders 
Menefee and Lattimore with Philip J. Jaffe, 
a convicted espionage agent, should defi- 
nitely demonstrate the point. As further 
evidence of the association of these indi- 
viduals and the purpose of their association, 
we need only to point out that the docu- 
ments involved in the Jaffe espionage case 
concerned in part the activities of the Chiang 
Kai-shek government in China. The Amer- 
asia magazine, of which Jaffe is editor, spe- 
cializes in far-eastern affairs and has been 
very critical of the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment. Being a Communist Party line publi- 
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cation, the magazine is critical of Chi 
Kai-shek and supports the Chinese Comm 
nists. One of the documents stolen and 
turned over to Jaffe contained detailed in- 
formation concerning the disposition of ths 
troops under Chiang Kai-shek’s command 
which, of course, is a very valuable document 
for the Communists to acquire, since Chia: 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists are 
now engaged in a civil war. Another docu- 
ment involved was one which described in 
some detail the entire personal and political 
background of the Chiang Kai-shek famil) 
This document, of course, was very valuable 
for the purpose of circulating anti-Chia: 
Kai-shek propaganda. Some of the other 
documents involved military secrets of great 
value, but since they bear no relation to the 
matter under consideration they will not be 
discussed here. These documents’ were 
found in the possession of Philip Jaffe at the 
offices of the Amerasia magazine at the time 
of his arrest by the Federal authorities. 
Some of these documents apparently were 
used as the basis of articles condemning the 
Chiang Kai-shek government and the Amer- 
ican State Department’s support of Chiang 
which appeared in Amerasia from time to 
time. 

“Owen J. Lattimore, like Philip J. Jaffee 
and Kate L. Mitchell, has supported organi- 
zations which want to see a communistic 
government in China.” 

In 1946 Owen Lattimore, with State De- 
partment approval, was busy on an assign- 
ment for the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in Japan advising on reparations 
during that year. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee report which would have given the 
facts to the American people—the facts to 
which they are entitled—were suppressed. 
It was uot released. Why? 

It is interesting also to note that Eleanor 
Lattimore and Owen Lattimore listed as their 
business address as stockholders in this com- 
pany, 1710 G Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
At that time it was the identical address of 
the Washington section of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, named as a Communist 
front and over whose publication Philip 
Jessup, for some time, had editorial control. 

Mrs. Lattimore’s phone number was pub- 
licly given by that subversive group called 
the Committee of One Thousand as its Official 
phone. 

What is the Committee of One Thousand? 
The avowed purpose of this committee was 
to pressure Congress to abolish the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Naturally, the Communists and their fel- 
low-travelers desired to abolish this com- 
mittee or any other effort on the part of 
Congress to tell the American people the 
facts concerning the Communist movement 
in this country. 

Not only does examination of the facts 
from the report in my hand reflect Com- 
munist activities and affiliations on the part 
of those who control and influence this sta- 
tion, but it should be pointed out that this 
report also reflects that on questions of for- 
eign policy, the Communist Party has uti- 
lized the organization called the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts and Sciences, 
and the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee. Both such organizations are 
closely alined with the third subversive or- 
ganization called the National Committee to 
Win the Peace. 

All of these organizations were created 
and controlled by the Communist Party to 
influence through propaganda and otherwise 
the foreign policy of the United States in 
favor of Soviet Russia, and all of these or- 
ganizations are represented among the stock- 
holders of the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. 

Thus, as the report reads, we find that 
these three member organizations created by 
the Communist Party to affect foreign policy 
now have an outlet for propaganda support- 
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Mr. Wallace’s resignation from 
after much criticism had been 
is speech on foreign policy. 

cckholder in the Metropolitan 
x Corp. is one Ann S. Gertler, an 
the United States Department 
nteriorz On the mimeographed list 
1olders in the Metropolitan Broad- 
r Corp. submitted to the Federal Com- 
itions Commission it is indicated that 
Gertler is an employee of the United 
Senate. The investigation conducted 
> committee, however, reflects that Miss 
Was actually employed by the Interior 
ent, but had temporarily 
a senatorial subcommittee headed 
r HARLEY M. KILcore, of the State 
Virginia. Senator Ki.core is also 
red by the National Citizens Political 
Committee and the Independent 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and 
The Communist Party of the 
States openly takes credit for the 
hment of the Independent Citizens 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
and one Communist Party statement in 
ard appears rather significant. This 

tement by a Communist was: 
We built the Independent Citizens Com- 
tt nd it has developed into a powerful 


weapon.” 


been 


+ 


in we have evidences of employees 
l the United States 
ociating with known Com- 


tive bodies of 


munists and fellow travelers of 
munist Party of the United States. 


the Com- 


Other Government employees and the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 

Listed among the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. we find the 
names of the following governmental em- 
ployees and their places of employment: 

nard Ackerman, Internal Revenue, 
tobert C. Davenport, Agriculture. 

*hilip H. Dunaway, State. 

ynard Gertler, State. 
Marcus I, Goldman, Geological Survey. 
thur Goldschmidt, Interior. 
1 P. Green. 
Gruber, Interior. 
E. Hussey, Agriculture 
E. Lowell, commander, United 
al Reserve, Navy Department, Of- 
-arch and Inventions. 
rry eonard, Treasury 

Harry London, Social Security. 

Milton Lowenthal, Agriculture 

Just Lunning, lieutenant, United 

il Reserve, State, 

Alice R,. G. MacLean, State 

David R. Mendelson, e of 
ministration 

C. Roy Murphy, Agriculture. 

P. Bernard Nortman, State (since been al- 
lowed to resign). 

Forrester Raymond, Agriculture 

Dorothy E. Richardson (Mrs. Dorothy R. 
Adler), Treasury 

Chet Sinclair, State. 

H. Bowen Smith, State. 

Pierson Underwood, State, 

Gerhard P. Van Arkel (assistant general 

unsel), National Labor Relations Board. 

Here we have 24 individuals, in addition 
to the 4 we have mentioned  previ- 
ously, employed in various sections of the 
United States Government, who are stock- 
holders in the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. It is to be noted that some of these 
persons are employed in strategic positions. 

The committee feels that any Government 
employee who associates with known Com- 
munist and Communist fellow travelers in 
any enterprise is presenting his own chal- 
lenge as to whether he is loyal to the Govern- 
ment which pays his salary. 

As will be shown later in this report some 
of the persons named above have been asso- 
ciated with the Communist enterprise known 
as the Washington Book Shop, as well as with 
other Communist-front organizations. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
does not challenge the right of Government 
employees to hold stock in a radio enterprise. 
The committee does, however, challenge the 
right of any Government employee, or official 
for that matter, to become closely connected 
with any organization that obviously intends 
to prom: tte another outlet for the philosophy 
of Karl Marx as so many of the stockholders 
in the Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. did 
when they formed or became associated wit. 
the Washington Book Shop. The best illus- 
tration of this point insofar as the danger 
of association between Government employ- 
ees and Communists is concerned is con- 
tained in the report of the Royal Commission 
of the Canadian Government which investi- 
gated the Russian espionage system in 
Canada recently. 

The report of the Royal Commission con- 
tains this statement in the chapter entitled 
“Motivation of Agents”: 

“Perhaps the most startling single aspect 
of the entire fifth-column network is the un- 
canny success with which the Soviet agents 
were able to find Canadians who were willing 
to betray their country and to supply to 
agents of a foreign power secret information 
to which they had access in the course of 
their work, despite oaths of allegiance, of 
and of secrecy which they had taken. 


States 


Price Ad- 


Hh 
Olice, 


Many of the public servants implicated 
this espionage network were persons wit} 
unusually high degree of education 
many were well regarded by those 
worked with them in agencies and de 
ments of the public service, as person 
marked ability and intelligence.” 

The report then states: 

“There is no evidence that monetary 
centive played an important part in the o: 
inal motivation of these persons whose 
ology was sympathetic to the Commun 
cause, who agreed to act as espionage ag 
On the contrary the evidence is overwh: 
ing both from the documents and the te 
mony of several such agents themselves t 
their original motivation was a product 
their political ideology and of the psychol 
ical conditioning received in the st 

rhe report says that: 

“In virtually all cases the agents were re- 
cruited from among cells or study groups 

‘ret members or adherents of the C 
munist Party.” 

Another paragraph in the report stat 

“The inquiry has revealed the names 
number of Canadians, employed in vari 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, who, while presumably quite ignor 
of the espionage network and certainly inno- 
cent of implication in such illegal activiti 
were being subjected to development by t 
same means for use in the future.” 

The Canadian report has therefore d 
nitely and upon the basis of factual e 
dence pointed out that every Communi 
“study club” is a potential recruiting b 
of Russian espionage agents through psycho- 
logical development of its members. 

The Government employees who are stock- 
holders in the Metropolitan Broadcasti1 
Corp. and who have been members of th 
Carl Marx Study Club, known as the Wash- 
ington Book Shop, have therefore agai 
placed themselves in jeopardy and the Gov- 
ernment employing them as well. As this 
report has stated there are at least tv 
known members of the Communist Party 
associated with the Metropolitan Broadcast- 
ing Corp. 

Further, there are at least two persons who 
are regular contributors to the Communi 
Party and the wife of one of these is in 
charge of the sustaining fund maintained 
by the Communist Party of the District of 
Columbia. 


The Washington Book Shop 


The Washington Book Shop also known as 
he Washington Cooperative Book Shop wa 
so obviously an enterprise of the Communist 
Party that it would have been impossible for 
any politically informed persons to walk into 
it without perceiving its Communist charac- 
ter. 

Particular attention is directed to the 
findings of the Attorney General Mr. Francis 
Biddle contained in exhibit No. 1 which 
follows: 

“EXHIBIT No. 1 


OF THE ATTORNEY 
MR. BIDDLE 


“(Strictly confidential) 
“WASHINGTON COOPERATIVE BOOK SHOP 


“MEMORANDUM GENERAL, 


“NoTe.—The following statement does not 
purport to be a complete report on the 
organization named. It is intended only to 
acquaint you, without undue burden of de- 
tail, with the nature of the evidence which 
has appeared to warrant an investigation of 
charges of participation. 

“It is assumed that each employee’s case 
will be decided on all the facts presented in 
the report of the FBI and elicited, where a 
hearing is ordered, by the board or com- 
mittee before which the employee is given 
an opportunity to appear, 











“Please note that the statement is marked 
y confidential’ and is available only 
e in administration of the mandate of 


No. 135 
The Washington Cooperative Book Shop, 
the the Book Shop A clation, 
incorporated in the District of Columbia 
1938 for the stated purposes of providing 
eting place for persons interested in 
rv and cultural activities, providing for 
perative purchase and resale of litera- 
nd works of art for the profit of its 
ers as consumers, maintaining a rent- 
library and ticket service and {fostering 
activities of a literary, educational 


name, 








cultural nature The association is a 

corporation operated on the co- 
itive plan, with nine trustees elected by 
membership, which, according to its 





uncements, have numbered 1,000 It 
tains a book shop and art gallery at 
eventeenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., where literature is sold and meetings 


lectures are held. 

Evidence of Communist penetration or 

is reflec in the following: Among 
stock the establishment has offered prom- 
books and literature identi- 

i with the Communist Party and certain 

its affillates and front organizations, in- 

iding works on the Communist Party of 
Soviet Union, reports concerning Ameri- 

1 Youth Congress, literature of American 
I e Mobilization, articles on the Young 
Communist League, and Communist periodi- 

ls, such as New Masses. In this connection 
the Washington News of May 22, 1941, 

rted that the Washington delegates to the 
convention of the American Peace 
Mobilization at New York City in that year 
advised that only at the Washington 
Cooperative Book Shop could they buy litera- 
ture approved by that organization. Infor- 
mation received from confidential sources 
indicates that certain of the officers and em- 
ployees of the book shop, including its man- 
and executive secretary, have been in 
lose contact with local officials of the Com- 
munist Party of the District of Columbia. 
One member of the association has reported 
that he received literature, unsolicited, from 
the Communist Party of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a circumstance which he attributed 
ly to his membership in the association. 
In May 1941 Joseph Starobin, one of the ed- 
itors of New Masses and a teacher at the 
Communist Party Workers School in New 
York City, lectured at the book shop, re- 
portedly following the Communist Party line 
of that day, stressing the invincibility of the 
Soviet Union and criticizing the Roosevelt 
administration. A quantity of literature of 
the type above described was displayed near 
the entrance of the book shop on that occa- 
sion. 

“In May 1941, the book shop desired to 
promote a membership drive and solicited 
the cooperation of the Cooperative League of 
the District of Columbia. The league, having 
received reports that the book shop was 
Communist controlled, requested it to pro- 
vide certain information. The information 
was not furnished and the book shop re- 
signed from the league, stating it was doing 
so as a result of unfavorable publicity at- 
tached to the incident. At about the same 
time the Washington press carried news 
items reporting seizure by representatives of 
the Dies committee of a membership list of 
the book shop allegedly initialed to indicate 
those members who were regarded as Stalin- 
ists. A meeting of the members of the book 
shop denied Communist control, and there- 
after adopted a resolution disclaiming Com- 
munist domination and affirming adherence 
to the foreign policy of the administration. 

“In view of the nature of the enterprise, 
investigations of charges of participation in 
the Washington Cooperative Book Shop have 
been restricted to exclude mere patrons or 


ted 


for sale 


re- 


eoples 


were 


ager 
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subscribers 
charged 
tration.” 

The following letter I 
ager of the Washington Book 
of interest: 


and to incl 
with parti 


Llrly 


“EXHIBIT No. 2 





“THE Book SHOP 
“(A CONSUMER ( 916 SEVENT TH 
STREET NW., W N, D. ¢ 

“Dear Sirk: You may be interested to kn 
that our Cooperative Book Shop the only 
store in Washington carrying a complete 
stock of the basic works of Mark, En d 
Lenin, many of them in _ inexpensive 
pamphlet editio1 

“If you are planning to use any of thi 
material in your cours¢ signed or su 
plementary reading, it will be a conve! 
to your students and a real service to ir 
book store if you will refe your cla t 1 


for books in this field Below is a list of a 
few books from our stock in 
your students might be int 

“Mark & Engels: Capital, volume I, $1.25; 
Communist Manifest 10 cents; Wage, Labor, 
and Capit al, 10 cent Pr t 
10 cents 


“Lenin: State and Revolution, 10 cent 
Imperialism, New Data for, $1. Paris Com- 
mune, 20 cent 

“Engels: Socialism, Utopian and Scier 
15 cents; Eng n Capital, $1.2 Anti- 
Duhring, $2 


“Marx Critique of Political Economy 
r € ’ 


$1.25; Civil War in France (Burns edit 1), 
$1; Handbook on Marxism, $1.75 

“May we also extend you a cordial invita- 
tion to visit our k shop. 


“Sincerely your 
“LAWRENCE HILtI 
The Washington Book Shop Association— 
affiliated wit the District of Columbia 
Cooperative League 
themselves sh 
the Wash- 


These two exhibits in 
convince even the skeptical that 
ington Book Shop was a study club of the 
type described by the report of the R 
Commission of the Canadian Governn 














which we mentioned in a previous paragraph 

However, the Washington Book Shop itse 
has furnished additi evidence « t 
communistic nature of the ter 
through the ty] f pre is it sponsor 
the nature of the s who have p- 
peared on these programs 

For instance, during the year 1943 one 
Fannina W. Halle, a Russian pro} . 
appeared before an audience sg} y 
the Washington Book Shop and 1 
the subject, No Weaker Sex si t 
Union. Miss Halle is the thor of se l 
books containing Soviet propaganda; two 
of these were entitied “Women in Soviet 
Russia,” and “Women in the § East 

Another individual who appeared before 
a Washington Book Shop audience in 1943 
was Murko Markovich who spoke on the 
subject, The Truth About Yugoslavia In 


ndemned 


his address 


Markovich c General 
Mihailovi \ 


*h who was rece} execut 
the present regime in Yugoslavia whi 
under the control of one Josef Broz, alias 
Marshal Tito This individual is a Commu- 
nist. During the period when Mark 
peared 
audience, Tito and Mihailovich were 


ea by 








pefore tl Washin n Book Shop 


leaders of two opposing political facti l 
Yugoslavia, Each faction hoped ultimately 
that in the event of an Allied victory it would 








succeed in taking over the reins rne- 
ment The Tito faction was supported by 
the American Communi Party and the 
Washington Book Shop. The purpose of the 
American Communist Party was, of course, 
to secure sympathy and financial assistance 
for the fact known as the Par 

which wa eaded Marshal 7 I - 


der to achieve this pur} e, t Am¢ 





A7 








ee C 
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Communists in their schem 
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the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact, 
he period of s pact the American 
t Party did everything in its power 
tory defense measures 
Government sought to 
ch as lend-lease to Britain and the 
ervice Act One of these fronts, 

n Peace Mobilization, even used 
Lee Hays and Peter Seeger, 


tten by 
which went like thi 


1y prepar 


ed State 


1 


w the people 


he said; 
es Eleanor, 
7° 


ill everybody's dead 


he day f e to Britain, 

ve Service Act, an the Hitler- 
Franklin D. Ro lt was a war- 
day, however, to Peoples Songs, 

er and Lee Hays, Franklin D. 

ir one-time enemy, has become 

» enmity of Seeger and Hays 

ed the day Hitler at- 

This friendship for 

far as the commu- 

concerned has now 

ples Songs, Inc., in 

a printed statement in the April 
Peoples Sor Inc. This state- 
month, Franklin 

his memory and 

ils of worl and freedom for 
e fought, the issue is dedicated.” 
President of the United States once 
ol by Seeger and Hays has now 
lized by them, but only be- 
their present pur} >and the 

the Communist party of the 


sociation with the 
imited to his 
ton Book Sl! ) 
>, headed by Seeger 


for the committee ni that as late 


e 28, 1946, Mr. Guthrie further assisted 


nd-raising technique and propaganda 
1ation of the Communist Party by 
at a communistic gathering in 
ton, D.C. This function was called 

ial Meeting To Honor Sam Bank 
mmunist Leader in Washington and 
rhe gathering was sponsored by 
Youth Club, Communist 
of Columbia Speakers 
m Taylor, chair- 

of the District 
New York State 
Communist Party. 
ociation with the function 
an entertainer from Peoples 

, New York City, N. Y 

data set forth herein it is appar- 


kK Shop du 


musical phase 


dividual who appeared b 
300k Shop 


, one of the 
ganda United 
written «a book on 
let Russia, 

he pro-Communist. 

ten numerous books 
ympathy for 


ic regimes set up in 
peal tries after their liberation by 
he Allies. 

Ruth McKenney, who was recently expelled 
m the Communist Party of the United 
es because of a difference in views with 

controlling powers of the Communist 

ty, has also appeared before Washington 
ok Shop members. Ruth McKenney still 
proclaims her belief in communism, even 
though she has been expelled from the party. 

In this connection and aside from the 
ue of the Metropolitan Broadcasting 

and the Washington Book Shop it is 
ting to note that Ruth McKenney and 


always 


secure 


her husband, Richard Bransteen, or Bruce 
Minton, as he is more popularly known, were 
expelled from the Communist Party of the 
United States because they supported the 
views of Earl Browder deposed head of the 
Communist Party over those of William Z. 
Foster present head of the United States 
Communist Party. This example of the fact 
that free speech among Communists is not 
tolerated should not be overlooked 

One other individual whom we should not 
overlook in this discussion is Howard Fast. 
This individual has also lectured before the 
Washington Book Shop. Howard Fast has 
been a member of the executive board of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 
Seventeen of the officers of this Communist- 
front organization have been cited for con- 
tempt because they refused to testify before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and because they refused to produce docu- 
ments and records concerning their activi- 
ties. The organization has_ steadfastly 
maintained that it raged in relief work, 
yet Howard Fast, in his book entitled “The 
Incredible Tito,” makes the following state- 
ment 

Che Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee provided funds and means for Tito’s 
return to Yugoslavia.” 

In other words, the American public has 
contributed funds to an organization sup- 
posedly engaged in relief work, but the funds 
were used for the political purpose of in- 
stalling Tito as dictator of Yugoslavia. The 
reason why the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee refused to permit an examina- 
tion of its book. and records should now 
ippear quite apparent. 

In addition to his work on the Joint Antl- 
‘ascist Refugee Committee, Howard Fast is 

Oo a regular contributor to the Commu- 

t publications called the Daily Worker 
and the New Masses. Howard Fast is an as- 
‘ editor of this publication. 
Here, again, we have evidence of the com- 
munistic connections of the Washington 
Book Shop and the fact that it was used to 
disseminate propaganda in favor of a Yugo- 
slavian Communist, Marshal Tito, who has 
become a stumbling block on the pathway to 
world peace. 

Corliss Lamont, the foremost exponent of 
communism in the United States, has also 

tured before the Washington Book Shop. 

mont has also been cited for contempt by 
of Representatives because his 

tion refused to produce its books 

rds for examination by the Com- 
Un-American Activities. Mr. La- 

made statements to the effect that 

l m will come to the entire world 
future. Mr. Lamont has also written 

ok entitled “You Might Like Socialism.” 
Lamont is chairman of the National 
uncil of American-Soviet Friendship, 
which has consistently issued propaganda in 
favor of the Soviet. It has never praised the 
Government of the United States and has 
taken strong issue with both Great Britain 
and the United States on matters of foreign 
policy 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
has not been able to examine the records 
of the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, but it does know that the Am- 
torg Trading Corp., a registered agency 
of the Soviet Government, has solicited 
contributions to the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship from various 
manufacturers in the United States for the 
purpose of having books published which 
were supposedly sent to the Soviet Union 
by the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. The committee knows that the 
minimum possible collection by Amtorg for 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship was $22,500. 

Mr. Lamont is also a frequent contributor 
to the publication entitled “Soviet Russia 
Today.” This magazine was in part financed 


is en 


sociate latte 
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by the Sound View Foundation, a not 
Communist financing organization. 

Here again is evidence of the associ 
between the Washington Book Shop and 
entire communistic movement in the Unj 
States. 

Another individual who has appeared 
fore the membership of the Washington } 
Shop as a lecturer is Selden Menefee 
individual is a stockholder in the Metr 
itan Broadcasting Corp. Further inf 
tion concerning Mr. Menefee will be f 
later in this report. 

Government employees who are stockhold 

of the Metropolitan Broadcasting C 

and who have held membership ir 

Washington Book Shop 

Among the Government employees wh 
stockholders in the Metropolitan Broad: 
ing Corp. and who have held membershi; 
the Washington Book Shop are the folloy 
individuals 

Robert C. Davenport, United States D 
partment of Agriculture 

Marcus I. Goldman, United States Geol 
cal Survey 

Arthur E, Goldschmidt, United States De. 
partment of the Interior. 

Ruth Gruber, United States Department 
the Interior. 

Milton Lowenthal, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

C. Roy Murphy, United States Departm«e 
of Agriculture. 

With reference to Arthur E. Goldschmidt 
it should be stated that he has also held 
membership in the American League fi 
Peace and Democracy which was a notoriou 
Communist-front organization and so cited 
by a number of investigative agencies, 
Among these citations appear the following 

1. The American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy was a Communist transmission belt 
originally organized and controlled by the 
Communist Party, carrying out its instruc- 
tions as an affiliate of the Communist Inter- 
national in Moscow. (Citation from the New 
York City Council Committee Investigating 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission, pt. 
2, p. 66.) 

2. Cited as an organization in which Com- 
munists have controlling influence by the 
Massachusetts House Committee Report on 
Un-American Activities, 1938, page 77. 

3. Cited as a Communist-front organiza- 
tion by Pennsylvania Commonwealth counsel 
before the reviewing board of the Philadel- 
phia County Board of Assistance, January 
1942 ‘ 

4. Cited as a Communist front by the Cali- 
fornia Committee on Un-American Activities, 
report for 1943, page 91. 

5. Established in 1937 as successor to the 
American League Against War and Fascism. 

“The American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy was designed to conceal Commu- 
nist control, in accordance with the new 
tactics of the Communist International.” 
(Attorney General’s citation, CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, vol. 88, pt. 6, p. 7443.) 

6. “Established in the United States in an 
effort to create public sentiment on behalf 
of a foreign policy adapted to the interests 
of the Soviet Union.” (P. 7442 of citation 
5 above.) 

Citation 6 is particularly important not 
only with respect to the American League 
for Peace and Democracy and its purpose to 
create sympathy for the Soviet foreign policy, 
but we must remember that this report has 
disclosed that the Metropolitan Broadcast- 
ing Corp. is alined with interests supporting 
present-day foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. 

Through his association with the Metro- 
politan Broadcasting Corp., Mr. Goldschmidt 
has again alined himself with an organiza- 
tion identified with the Communist move- 
ment in the United States and an organiza- 
tion supporting the foreign policies of other 
nations against that of the United States. 
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well as by several investigative com- 
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Mr. Goldschmidt ha l subscribed to 
Ma Communist publicat 

t e of this individual ha een 

nher of the W hi ton B c D 
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, e for 


I k Shop I imit- 
r Dem ratic ibed 





y iffiliate f the n for 
( titutional Lit imu- 
- it organiz rney 





of the United State 
With reference to Marcus I. Goldman, it 
i be stated that he was a member of 


e American League for Peace and Democ- 





which ¥ this rept hown, a 

( Y t-front organiza However, 
Mr. Goldman testified re the Spe- 
Committee on Un-American Activities 


denied that he had held membership in 


e American League for Peace and Democ- 





The ecial (¢ tee on Un-Ameri- 
1 Activities how , to support its 
es obtained through a subpe 1 orig- 
1 questionnaire which had been executed 


Mr. Goldman as a member of the Ameri- 
1 League for Pea 


+y 
in { » testified befor 








e and Democr 7 
1 e the Spe- 


-American Activities 








‘ e of one A don, a well-known 
Communist and a nber of the national 


mmittee of the Communist Party of the 
and con- 
State of 


Mr. Goldm 
Committee on U 
he had also contributed $500 to the Interna- 





tional Labor De » which is as this report 
s indicated tl l l arm of the Commu- 
Party of the United Stat« 


In addition to the two contributions men- 
tioned above it should further be noted that 
Mr. Goldman has also contributed funds to 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
another front and so described by 
the Attorney General of the United States 
uld also be noted that Mr. 
Goldman has admitted that he was a sub- 

riber to the New Masses and the Daily 


Worker, both official publications of the 





Liberties, 


Further, it sh 


Communist Party of the United State Also 
it should be noted that for a number of 
years Mr. Goldman was f $5,000 
worth of bond f the S 





The committee can 


Government employees might possibly have 





been led into membership in the W ing- 
ton Book Shop, but the ther evidence 
+ + I j n l tT lé Tyr t 
ion with the Metropolitan Br t- 


ing Corp. seems to indicate that they were 
well acquainted with the communistic aims 
of all of the groups mentioned 

It is perhaps fitting to mention here that 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, John Edgar Hoover, has recently 


stated that the t for loyal A ricans to 
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the past and 
future as po- 
ynal Citizens 
The Democratic 
no direct out- 
such a has 


hip of the 


group will be s 

outlets in the 
but it is no 
at the pres- 
State of Callfornia The Na- 
Political Action Committee 
n the membership of the Hol- 
Radio Group. It has a 
in Washington, D. C 
opolital Broadcasting 
outlet in the State o 
sent through Bartley C. 
ident of radio station KLAC 
lif Bartley C. Crum has 
everal Communist-front 
recently publicly announced 
; the formation of a third party 

United State 

Crum and Clark Foreman are 
the National Committee To 
called liberal organiza- 
ar Hoover of the Fed- 
ul f Investigation has recently 
tention to the fact that Commu- 
America are hiding under the false 
liberalism, Certainly the American 
o-called liberals have not divorced 
from the taint of communism, 
not made any effort to renrove the 
ts from their so-called liberal 
The National Committee To 
ce will be discussed later in this 


report has mentioned the South. 
Human Welfare it seems 


e for 

t some evidence concerning 
*~haracter of the organiza- 
forth in this report. To begin 
rl Browder, former head of the Com- 
Party in the United States has testi- 


riate tha 


mmunistic 


that the Southern Conference 
in Welfare is a transmission belt for 
propaganda This statement 
mmunist puppet should in itself alone 
ven the gullible that the Southern 
Human Welfare is being used 

ists to further their cause 

f those who are ostensibly 

ed social work per- 


the organization, 


the alle 


there is a great deal more evi- 
rning the communistic character 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
for instance, one of the theoretical 
t Party organs called the Commu. 
anuary 1939, carried an article by 
‘owler Hall which referred to a 
Earl Browder. Hall in 1939 was 
of the Communist Party of Ala- 
In discussing the Browder speech 
i the article which appeared in 
mmunist 
de Browder’s remark thus antici- 
1e Southern Conference for Human 
held in Birmingham, November 2- 
imate the southern conference 
ht of Comrade Browder's remarks 
tion of the Communist 


sense, we can say that the 


us es 


southern conference was a brilliant cofirma- 
tion of the line of the Democratic front 
advanced by Comrade Browder at the tenth 
convention. Our comrades naturally 
tched the conference preparations closely 
and helped wherever possible. Southern 
State organizations of the Communist Party 
were represented at the conference by five 
uthern Communist delegates. In strength- 
ening this movement, our party has before 
it a gre task. On this basis, our party can 
and must proceed to recruit from the pro- 
ive ranks many hundreds of members.” 

This article therefore states in effect that 

» Southern Conference for Human Welfare 

formed through a directive issued in a 

h by Earl Browder and that the Com- 

sts were not only active openly in the 

conference of the organization, but 

ilso behind the scenes during the prep- 

tions for the conference. Also this article, 

plainly interpreted, states that the Southern 

Conference for Human Welfare is to be used 

recruiting base by the Communist 

Party. Plainly, therefore, the Southern Con- 

ference for Human Welfare is another Karl 

Marx study club such as we have described 
hereinbefore. 

James W. Ford, a Communist candidate 
for public office in the years just passed, said 
in speaking of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare and the Southern Negro 
Youth Conference: 

“The Communists, through their pioneer- 
ing work in the South, may justly claim to 
have laid the foundation for those great 

ovements.” 
article appeared in 
ine in September 1938. 

f the communistic purpose of the Southern 

onference for Human Welfare is again dem- 

strated. 

Further evidence of the communistic 
character of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare is available to the commit- 
tee, but in the interest of brevity only the 
foregoing has been presented. 

Clark Foreman, in addition to his associa- 
tion with the Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare and the Metropolitan Broad- 
casting Corp., is also active in the affairs of 
the National Committee To Win the Peace. 
The National Committee To Win the Peace 
is opposed to the foreign policy of the United 
States Government, particularly on the 
question of Yugoslavia and China. For 
instance, the Communist publication called 
the Daily Worker carried a release issued by 
the National Committee To Win the Peace 
on August 23, 1946, which stated, “The un- 
warranted United States ultimatum to 
Yugoslavia and the ostentatious display of 
military power in the Mediterranean have 
put the security of our Nation and the peace 
of the world in peril.” The statement fur- 
ther says ‘“‘The balance of good will accumu- 
lated by the United States during World War 
II is rapidly being dissipated by the brash 
acts of our diplomats and military leaders 
who are talking through their guns.” In 
other words, the National Committee To Win 
the Peace oppose the United States even 
when the American State Department finds it 
necessary to issue an ultimatum to a gov- 
ernment that has openly been hostile to the 
United States, and a government which 
sanctioned the murder of innocent Ameri- 
can fliers. It will be recalled that Marshal 
Tito, the Moscow puppet in Yugoslavia, 
ordered the Yugoslay Air Force to shoot 
down all planes flying over the territory of 
Yugoslavia which have the insignia of the 
British and American Air Forces. In follow- 
ing out this order the Yugoslav Air Force 
shot down an unarmed American transport 
plane, which resulted in the death of five 
innocent American soldiers. 

Despite the fact that the incident ap- 
palled most of u; in the United States, the 
National Committee To Win the Peace 
placed the entire blame for the incident 


the Communist 
Further proof 


upon the actions of our diplomatic and mili- 
tary leaders. No blame for the murder of 
the American soldiers was assessed to Tit 
by the National Committee To Win th 
Peace 

The National Committee To Win the 
Peace has been set up as a front organiza- 
tion by the Communists in order to secur: 
sympathy for Russia’s foreign policy 
Europe, and for the Russian Satellite na- 
tions. Many of the persons associated with 
the National Committee To Win the Pe: 
are also associated with another organiza- 
tion called the Committee for a Democrati 
Far Eastern Policy. This latter organizati 
has been set up by the Communists for the 
purpose of securing sympathy for Ru 
foreign policy on far-eastern matters. Th 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy has a total of 143 directors, consult- 
ants, and sponsors. Of these 112 have ex- 
tensive records of association with Commu- 
nist-front groups. Some of the persons 
making up the list of sponsors are known 
members of the Communist Party. The 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp, is repre- 
sented in this group through Selden Menefee 
who has been mentioned previously in this 
report. 

In the interest of brevity all of the asso- 
ciations of stockholder Clark Foreman are not 
being incorporated herein, but it is believed 
that the data concerning Foreman which has 
been included herein is sufficient to show that 
he has contributed to organizations which 
have definitely shown that they are commu- 
nistic in character and in action, and that 
some of them were actually created by the 
Communist Party of the United States in 
order to achieve the realization of certain 
phases of the Communist Party line. 


Stockholder Mary Jane Keeney 


Another stockholder in the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. is Mary Jane Keeney. In 
a publication called Black and White, volume 
1, No. 4, September 1939, there is a story 
entitled “The Making of a Radical,” which 
was written by Mary Jane Keeney. In the 
article the author plainly speaks of her con- 
version to the philosophy of Karl Marx. 

There remains very little doubt as to the 
real purpose of the Metropolitan Broadcast- 
ing Corp. For here is a stockholder who has 
openly expressed her devotion to the philos- 
ophy of communism. The purpose of the 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. is to issue 
communistic propaganda over the American 
air waves, 

It should also be stated that some years 
ago the husband of Mary Jane Keeney was 
discharged from a position as a professor in 
a university because he propounded commu- 
nistic theory. 


Stockholder Robert Sherman 


Another stockholder in the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. is one Robert Sherman, 
He has been a member of five Communist- 
front orgarizations. Three of these organi- 
zations have been cited as Communist fronts 
by the United States Department of Justice. 


Stockholder Martin Robert Rogers 


Another stockholder in the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. is Martin Robert Rogers. 
This individual is reported to have associated 
with known Communists in the literary 
field, and to have furnished several known 
Communists with employment while he was 
editor of a magazine called Click, Inc., in 
order that they could have means of subsist- 
ence while they were engaged in Communist 
Party work. 

Stockholder Owen Lattimore 


The above-named individual is a stock- 
holder in the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. Owen Lattimore has been affiliated 
with the Writers’ Congress of the Hollywood 
Writers’ Mobilization. This organization is 
a successor of the Pacific coast branch of the 
League of American Writers, which has been 
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c llegved as the basis f + inve 
t Jaffe and others involved with him were 
ts of special favors by certain - 


imental agencies Nevertheless, here we 
1 a stockholder in the Metropolitan Broad- 
ting Corp. who has been associated with a 
victed espionage agent in the publication 
f a Communist party line 

Also, it might be stated here th 
Jaffe is a consultant for the C 
Democratic Far Eastern 


Mitchell, who was 


magazine 
t Philip J 
mmittee for a 
Policy Kate I 
implicated with Jaffe in 
e espionage case, but who was not con- 
victed, however, is also a consultant for the 
ame organization. Selden Menefee, who is 
stockholder in the Metropolitan Broadcast- 
xr Corp., Who has been mentioned before in 
his report, is also a sponsor of the Commit- 
tee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 
This report has pointed out the danger 
f association between Communists and 
Government employees because of the op- 
rt t tion provid 


initie that uch associa 

the recruiting of espionage agents We 
must, therefore, consider that the Metro- 
jlitan Broadcasting Corp. has now fallen 
to the category of a Karl Marx Study Club 
m which espionage and propaganda 
agents recruited. The association of 
stockholders Menefee and Lattimore with 
Philip J. Jaffe, a convicted espionage agent, 
hould definitely demonstrate the point. As 
further evidence of the association of these 
dividuals and the purpose of their associa- 
tion, we need only to point out that the 
documents involved in the Jaffe espionage 
case concerned in part the activities of the 
Chiang Kai-shek government in China. The 
Amerasia magazine, of which Jaffe is editor, 
pecializes in far-eastern affairs and has 
very critical of the Chiang Kai-shek 
ment. Being a Communist Party line 
nublication, the magazine is critical of 
Chiang Kai-shek and supports the Chinese 
Communists One of the documents stolen 
and turned over to Jaffe contained detailed 
information concerning the disposition of the 
troeps under Chiang Kai-shek’s command, 
which, of course, is a very valuable document 
for the Communists to acquire, since Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists are 
now engaged in a civil war. Another docu- 
ment involved was one which described in 
some detail the entire personal and political 
background of the Chiang Kai-shek family. 
This document, of course, was very valuable 
for the purpose of circulating anti-Chiang 
Kai-shek propaganda. Some of the other 
documents involved military secrets of great 
value, but since they bear no relation to the 
matter under consideration they will not be 
discussed here. These documents were 
found in the possession of Philip Jaffe at 
the offices of the nerasia magazine at the 
time of his arrest by the Federal authori- 
ties. Some of these documents apparently 
were used as the articles condemn- 
ing the Chia yvernment and the 


American State support of 
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are 
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which 

partment. 

has alleged 

and the subject 

he Harlem section 

1e informant also 

saw the subject at 

1at subject was very 

n and that he may well 
been a Communist Party functionary 
further charged that subject became 
d with another unit of the Commu- 
hen unit 1 was split in 1937. An 

ry CSA to corroborate the 
it through inquiry with con- 
urces in New 
N. Y., but no corroborating evidence 

1 be obtained from the yurces 

ted However, it does not appear that 
of the informants contacted were mem- 
bers of the unit of the Communist Party of 


a made 
tatemel 
il and undercover s 


cone 


( 
which the subject allegedly was a member. 


A confidential informant has advised the 
FBI that Beatrice Smith, a known former 
member of the Communist Party in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had in her possession at 
one time a list of persons all of whom were 
believed to be Federal employee An inquiry 
made about the individuals on 
this list to determine if they were members 
of the Communist Party or were desirous of 
becoming members of the party. Several 
notations relating to P. Bernard Nortman 
and his wife were contained on the list. 

The CSA investigation disclosed that Nort- 
man has been friendly since his student days 
at Columbia University with one Moses I. 
Finkelstein and the subject stated during his 
interview that he sees Finkelstein when he is 
in New York, N. Y Two informants inter- 
viewed indicated that the subject had been 
quite friendly with Finkelstein during 1938 
to the 1940 period. The FBI in New York, 
N. Y., described Finkelstein as a party-liner 
and a Communist sympathizer, and he has 
also been reported as being on the speakers’ 
list of the American Peace Mobilization; as 
being a secretary of the American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 
cited as a Communist-front organization by 
the Special House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, and as being the membership 
chairman of the American-Russian Insti- 
tute, which has been described as a Commu- 
nist-front organization by the afore-men- 
tioned House committee Finkelstein was 
also charged with being a Communist before 
the Rapp-Coudert committee by William 
Canning, but he denied the allegation. It is 

lso significant that Sidney Hook, New York 
University, stated that in his opinion Finkel- 
stein is a member of the Communist Party, 
and he further indicated that he would view 
with suspicion the association of any depart- 
mental employee with Finkelstein. 

Many individuals were interviewed during 
the CSA investigation of P. Bernard Nortman, 
and the majority of them commented fa- 
vorably with regard to his loyalty to the 
United States One informant who worked 
with the subject in the WPB stated that 
jorti had made remarks that he inter- 

as pro-Russian, The informant indi- 
cated that Nortman regarded the Russian- 
German zression pact as one of the 
most brilliant strokes of modern diplomacy 
and that he belittled the achievements of 
the United States Army during the war, but 
at the same time praised in a lavish manner 
everything concerning the Soviet Governe- 
ment and the Red army. Another informant, 
who also worked with Nortman at the WPB, 
stated that he had heard remarks to the 
effect that Nortman was a Trotskyite. How- 
ver, the informant could furnish no addi- 
tional information in this regard. 

It may also be of interest that during one 

the hearings given to the subject he dis- 
cussed the Marzani case and indicated that 
the sentence whica might be given was too 


was being 


nona 


harsh when compared to the sentence given 
t who was accused of em- 
bezzling funds oi the House of Representa- 
tives. Nortman also seemed to place consid- 
rable weight, on the testimony offered on 

yani’s behalf by Emile Despres. and it 
he regarded this testimony as 

re significant than that offered by the 
Government in the case. 

The subject at times during the various 
hearings was rather vague in his answers 
and was not able to recall various groups and 
organizations whose meetings he might have 
attended. In view of the allegation that he 
had been a member of the Communist Party 
in New York, N. Y., he was particularly ques- 
tioned regarding his activities during his 
study and employment at Columbia Univer- 
sity He indicated that he had attended 
meetings of various groups and had partici- 
pated in study groups, but the only study 
group about which he could recall any in- 
formation was one headed by a person named 
Lerner, who Nortman described as a dissi- 
dent Communist. 

The investigation did not disclose that the 
subject has committed any overt acts on be- 
half of the Communist Party or Communist- 
front organizations. It should also be point- 
ed out that an evaluation by CSA of some of 
the writings submitted by the subject has 
disclosed no Communist slant in them, 
However, it is believed that the cumulative 
weight of Nortman’s admitted association 
with subject’s in the Gregory case and with 
Finkelstein, of his alleged membership in the 
Communist Party, and of the above com- 
ments from a coworker at the WPB, is such, 
that a reasonable doubt as to his loyalty is 
raised. In view of this it is felt that the 
subject’s continued employment in an 
agency as sensitive as the Department of 
State constitutes a security risk and it is 
recommended that his services be termi- 
nated 

2. Communication from the Philadelphia 
division of the security agency of the State 
Department addressed to the Chief Special 
Agent in Washington, D. C., dated June 9, 
1947 

Personal attention was given this case at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on June 9, 1947. 

As requested in your letter of June 5, 1947, 
I interviewed Prof. Simon Kuznets at the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor Kuznets is professor of statistics 
here 

Professor Kuznets states that the subject, 
P. Bernard Nortman, worked under his gen- 
eral supervision in the Planning Division of 
the WPB at Washington, D. C., from the early 
part of 1943 until about May 1944. He was 
also Associate Director of the Planning and 
Statistical Division. 

Professor Kuznets states that prior to his 
employment by WPB, Nortman was em- 
ployed in the Material Division of the Air 
Corps at Washington, D. C., under Gen. Ben- 
nett Myers and that a man by the name of 
Silverman was his superior there. Professor 
Kuznets was not certain that this employ- 
ment was with the War Department, but 
knows that the particular division in which 
Nortman worked supplied material for 
Wright Field. 

3. Communication from Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI to Frederick B. 
Lyon, Director of the Office of Controls, 
classified personal and confidential and de- 
livered by special messenger. The letter 
was dated August 2, 1946. 

In compliance with your request there 
follows a summary of information appearing 
in the files of this Bureau concerning P. 
Bernard Nortman, an employee of the State 
Department. 

One P. Bernard Nortman attended the 
City College, New York City, during the 
period 1930 to 1935 and was on the editorial 
staff of the college paper known as the 
Campus. 


ne Romney, 


ippears that 


According to an anonymous letter sent t 
the special committee investigating Un- 
American Activities, House of Represent 
tives, dated January 29, 1946, which con 
plained about aliens being retained on t 
rolls of the State Department while native 
born citizens were being discharged, one 
the individuals mentioned by the complai 
ant was the case of Frederick M. Mossn« 
of FEA, who was described as a Germ 
alien and generally thought to be di 
One of his sponsors was mentioned as P 
Bernard Nortman, who was instrumental j 
having his termination notice recalled. 

P. Bernard Nortman was the subject of 
special inquiry conducted by this Bureau 
for the State Department in 1946. Copies 
of investigative reports have been made 
available to the State Department. It 
noted that during this investigation it w 
determined that Nortman on December 1 
1945, visited Victor Perlo one of the sub- 
jects in the Gregory case presently bein 
investigated by this Bureau and about which 
you have been supplied full information. 

In connection with the above visit, a man, 
woman, and a 3-year-old child, in a 1934 
Buick automobile bearing Virginia license 
tags 112-079 registered in the name of P. 
Bernard Nortman, 411 Brook Drive, Falls 
Church, Va., were observed to arrive at the 
residence of Victor Perlo at approximately 
4 p. m., December 1, 1945. These individuals 
departed at 6:10 p. m. 

Investigation in the Gregory case, has de- 
veloped that Dr. Abraham B. Weinstein, a 
dentist in New York City, who is a highly 
Suspected espionage agent and a contact of 
a number of the subjects in the Gregory 
case, according to reliable sources, has been 
contacted by P. Bernard Nortman an em- 
ployee of the Economic Security Control 
Office of the State Department. Nortman is 
known to have been in the office of ———— 
on ———. 

In the event further information is de- 
veloped that Nortman is in contact with any 
known or suspected Comnrunists or Soviet 
espionage agents you will immediately be 
advised. 

4. Communication from Mr. J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, Director of the FBI to Frederick B. Lyon, 
Director of the Office of Controls, classified 
personal and confidential and delivered by 
special messenger. The letter was dated Au- 
gust 23, 1946. 

Reference is made to my communication 
to you dated August 2, 1946, which sets out 
information contained in the files of this 
Bureau concerning P. Bernard Nortman. 

I thought you would be interested in the 
following pertinent information which has 
come to the attention of this Bureau since 
that time. 

Through a source regarded as reliable it 
was learned that on August 20, 1946, Williams 
Walter Remington, who you may recall is 
a subject in the Gregory case and who is an 
employee of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, was in contact with P, 
Bernard Nortman at which time Nortman 
advised that he was now employed in a new 
position at the State Department, which he 
described as a very nice job in the Economic 
Development Section of the State Depart- 
ment. He further advised that in connec- 
tion with his job he works on loans to for- 
eign countries. It was indicated that Nort- 
man’s telephone extension at the State De- 
partment is 3839. 

5. Communication from Mr. J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, Director of the FBI to Frederick B. Lyon, 
Director of the Office of Controls, classified 
personal and confidential and delivered by 
special messenger, The letter was dated 
January 30, 1947. 

Pursuant to your request, the following 
supplemental data concerning P. Bernard 
Nortman, an employee of the State Depart- 
ment, is being made available to you. 
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the Economic Security Policy Section, Fi- 
Development Division of the State 





tment and his position entailed work- ; : 
5 ; e ROO! + i 
1 loans t foreign countrie N n P s 
that his boss was in London working NW., Wa D. ¢ 
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Lubin, who is attached to a subcom- 
of the United Nations Confere r 
mington desired t know 

1 be interested in acceptir 
t a salary of $3,500 for two terms. Nort- 
1 declined, stating that due to his finan- 
status he would be unable to accept 

h an appointment. 
On the same date Mary Jane Keeney, 
rmer State Department eriployee and one 
» is prominently mentioned in the 

Gregory case, contacted Nortman and in- 
red as to the whereabouts of H. B 
th. a former State Department employee. 

Keeney and Nortman agreed to 
iter date. On August 22, 1946 





a teacning 
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: 11. Memor to ¢ / IPS fror 
irveillance revealed that Mary Jane : 7 tomate ‘oan ; el ACO! 1 
. ornme! f the Unite tates by force l 1 d i April 1, 1947 
id lunch with Nortman on that date ¢ - coe Me a é ited y for r ' 
, : olen ? Nie i men ra ium ¢ l te 
On August 28, 1946, a physical surveillance Vi2eRC . a a : 


flected that Nortman had lunch with Alex- 7. Unsigned memorandum from the FBI 
dated July 11, 1 ; 


ier Gerschenkron, a: employee of the 
State Department serving on the U.S. S.R On May 19 and 20, 1947, no contacts of ay, 
Country Committee Gereschenkron has ‘Significant nature wert erved to be made a 
en reported to have soft pedaled all prob- by Mr. Nortn 
»ms in which the Soviet Union vas involved On May 21, 1947, at 1:05 p. m., Nortman 
ved 





the grounds that any strong action would was observed leaving the State Department re ae aind ! 
trange the Soviet Union building with an unknown man and they aieeiow ae F ; 
On September 3, 1946, a physical surveil- walked back and f eventeenth Street, ” ; a ; 
e revealed that Nortman contacted Vic- NW., between New York Avenue and Penn- {From the New Y ~ } 
Perlo, previously mentioned, in the lat- sylvania Avenue for approximately 25 min- ECE PI sake : 
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Nortman returned to his office in the State 
Department. 
You will be advised of any further perti- 








y Ary A ‘ 
nent contacts made by Nortman in connec- Ame 
tion with his current activities ‘ p A 
6. Civil-service form 57 contained in the 
‘ ( 


7) 


file revealed the following information: 
Address: 411 Brook Drive, Falls Church, Va. 
Legal voting resident: New York 
Place and date of birth: New York City, 
October 8, 1912. 
Employment: 


A. July 1944 to—Acting Chief of Industry 1) . : ; 1 
Section, FEA at a salary of $6,440 per annum } ns i e 
Supervisor Martin T. Bennett, Chief Industry d ‘ 
Section. 
B. Augu:t 1943 to July 1944: Economist, ’ t 
WPB at a salary of $5,600 per annum. Im- week 
mediate supervisor Melvin Anshen, director Th 7 , 
research and coordination is ew. York Oo 194 
C. December 1942 to August 1943: Senior the 


tatistician, $4,600 per annum, in the AAP, 
War Department. Immediate supervisor 
Foster Adams, head production specialist. 

D. February 1942 to December 1942: Senior 
business analyst at a salary of from $3,800 to 











$4,600 per annum in the OPA. Immediate de Hi G 
supervisor, W. M. Blaisdell, principal business 
analyst. i 
E. September 1939 to February 1942: In- I ‘ 
structor in economics at Columbia Univer- iz t O 
sity, New York. Salary $1,250 per annum. inquired as t I er e thing had been P D 
Supervisor Dean R. M. Haig settled. Mrs. Nortman i that it had not & to t 
F. September 1939 to February 1942: Re- been settled and that they do! snow what : i { i the peace 
search assistant in the National Bureau of is going to happen, ! know we k WV wane 
Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, New you (Mrs. Keer the in : , TAI 
Yor’ City. Supervisor J. W. Angell. Salary pretending Ly t ve ¢ K Vv.” Atte Dor- 


$2,600 per annum, She stated that apparently they are just tu iquart e in 
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l pontaneous one. Effort 
ve been made to persuade one newspaper 
editorial favorable to the aims 
f the group and a nationally known col- 
i be propositioned t write a 
mn on the Committee of One Thousand 
re the meeting. At the meeting pres- 
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resent for passage of the bath resolution 
f the dissolution of the Thomas 
nmitt-e Pressure also will be put on 

r JAMES Murray (Democrat, Montana) 

to introduce a similar resolution in the 

Le 
CONGRESS MEMBERS INVOLVED 

Bowen Smith, the group’s executive secre- 
ry, this week was told by Representative 









































ABATH to “line up” with Representative 
{ELEN GAHAGAN Dovucias (Democrat, Cali- 
fornia), Senator CLauDE Peprer (Democrat, 
Florida), and Senator GLEN TayLor (Demo- 














of the far-left 
Democratic Party. ‘TAYLorR has 
yned as a possible running mate 
Henry Wallace on the third party ticket. 
erence between Shapley and Miss 
January 13 it was decided that 
itor WaYNE Morse (Republican, Oregon), 
1 Perpprr would be asked to introduce 
l f the dissolution of the Thomas 
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It w learned that leaders of the new 
oup held lengthy discussions over the de- 
irability of certain individuals as members 
of the organization At one point in a dis- 
cussion over Tugwell, one of the eventual 
ponsors, it was stated that Tugwell wanted 
to be national chairman of the group and 
I anathema to Sh 

Robert Kenny, former 
of California 
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ley 

attorney’ general 
and attorney for some of the 
film writers who refused to answer ques- 
tions on their Communist affiliations, was 
consulted by Shapley. Hollywood is sched- 
uled to play an important part in the com- 
work. Persons sympathetic with 





















































mittee's 


the group’s aims are sponsoring a stage show 
Monday to coincide with the committee's 
meeting in Washington. Asked toparticipate 


are such stars as Lucille Ball, Charles Boyer, 
Fredric March and his wife, Douglas Fair- 

ks, Jr..Katharine Hepburn, Gregory Peck, 
Frank Sinatra, Sylvia Sidney, and Cornel 
Wilde Groucho Marx’s name was stricken 
from the list, it was learned, when the spon- 
sors decided that the public looked upon 
him as only a screwball comedian and that 
the whole committee might be characterized 
as such because of this 

Other Hollywood figures asked to partici- 
pate in Monday's show include Edward G. 
Robinson, Myrna Loy, Eddie Cantor, Deanna 
Durbir Franchot Tone, Robert Young, 
George Sessions, Milton Sterling, Pandro S, 
Berman, Ben Hecht, and William Wyler. 

Iwo weeks ago after a meeting in New 
York, a telegram was sent to a number of 
prominent persons from the Century Club 
in New York. It was signed by Shapley and 
Sked these public figures to join the Com- 
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mitte of One usand in conducting “a 
dignified edt ional and legislative cam- 
I I i n all Americans who likewise 
vould safeguard our traditional freedoms 
» join with us” in eliminating the Thomas 





committee Among those to whom the tele- 
ram s sent were Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Nelson Rockefeller, Thomas H. Benton, Pearl 
Buck, Walter Lippmaan, Mrs. J. Borden Har- 
riman, Franklin P. Adams, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, E. B. White, Henry Kaiser, Einstein, 
Jame I Fly, Carl Van Doren, Eugene 
Ormandy, Norman Cousins, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Sinclair Lewis, John Hersey, Sergi 
Koussevitzk' Arturo Toscanini, Quentin 
Rey lds, Walter White, Maxwell Anderson, 
Deems Taylor, Rex Stout, A. F. Whitney, 
Samuel Seabury, Chester Bowles, Robert 


Samuel Rosenman 


Davis, Philip 


Sherwood, 


John W 


Mark Ethridge, 
Murray, and C. C. 


Burlingham. Also stricken from the list 
was Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor 
oO New York University, because he sus- 


pended Prof. Lyman Bradley from the uni- 
versity faculty because of his association 
with a Red front group. 

At a conference between Shapley and Miss 
Dorner last week it was disclosed that four 
persons had refused the invitation already. 
These were Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, former 


Governor Lehman, Walter Lippmann, and 
Sergei Koussevitzky. 





Facts, Not Fancy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I call upon 
you, also my colleagues in the Congress, 
as well as any competent attorney in the 
country to bear witness to the fcllowing. 

A voluntary campaign contribution 
has no connection with “kick-backs” or 
“payroll padding.” Also, no money is 
paid to any Member of Congress for clerk 





hire. All of our office help is paid di- 
rectly by check from the disbursing 
office. Amy money left after taxes is 


theirs to spend as they choose and it 
is no one’s business but their own. 

Over a 3-year period covering two 
congressional elections, a voluntary con- 
tribution of $600 was made to my cam- 
paign fund. I listed this money under 
oath with the Secretary of State as well 
as with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and I challenge anyone to 
submit reliable or documentary evidence 
to prove otherwise. 

My opposition is trying in every way 
possible to convince my people that this 
is illegal. If it were, then half the peo- 
ple in the United States would be in 
jai! either for giving or receiving a cam- 
paign contribution. 

I am 58 years old. Only twice in that 
time has my integrity ever been ques- 
tioned. Once in the 1944 campaign and 
now in the 1950 campaign. Both times 
I faced the same unscrupulous opposi- 
tion. 

The radical left-wing element of the 
CIO-PAC is spending and contributing 
thousands of dollars in an effort to gain 
control of Congress. However, I feel 
certain that my people are too smart to 
fall for their lying propaganda. I just 





wanted you to know the length to 
they are going in an effort to t 
out of Congress. How much furth 
will go before election is anyone’: 


4 





Address of Hon. Joseph R. McCart 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAT 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President,Ia 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RgEcorp an addre 
I delivered to the Wisconsin Retail Fo 
Dealers Association, Milwaukee, Wi 
August 6, 1950. 

There being no objection, the addre 
was ordered ~ he printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

At this very moment, ladies and gentle- 
men, American men are dying in Korea 
There is a question of vast importance to 
those left behind by not only those who dik 
today, but also those who die tomorrow and 
next year and the year after that. The ques- 
tion is whether those young men are dying 
because of the incompetence or traitorous 
acts of those who have been entrusted with 
power in this Nation or whether they are 
dying because of the ambitions of the Com- 
munist rulers to enslave the world—or be- 
cause of a combination of the two. 

It is no secret that I have repeatedly stated 
that those young men are dying because of 
two things: (1) the decision made in the 
Kremlin that the world must be subjugated 
to atheistic communism, and (2) because 
there are today in controlling positions in 
our Government those who are more loyal to 
communism than to western civilization. 

As you know, my charges in this respect 
resulted in the appointment of a senatorial 
committee which was ordered and empow- 
ered to make a complete investigation of 
Communistic infiltration of our State De- 
partment. That committee has now an- 
nounced to the world that its task is com- 
pleted and that all of those suspected are ac- 
tually simon pure, loyal Americans. For 
example, the chairman of that committee, 
Senator Typincs has said, “There is not a 
single Communist in the State Department 
and there is no evidence against those 
charged that they are Communist, pro-Com- 
munist or in any way disloyal.” 

If this is true, then this Nation is in no 
danger of enslavement for as a great his- 
torian once said, if this Nation falls, it will 
not fall because of enemies from without 
but rather because of enemies from within. 
If the report of TyDINGs and McManon is 
true, then those young men dying in Korea 
are dying for a really worth-while reason. 

If, however, as I have stated, Typincs and 
McManon, who control the committee and 
who were hand-picked for the job by Sena- 
tor Lucas, are two little men—little mentally 
and little morally—men who could not rise 
to the occasion and do a great service to this 
Nation—if, as I have maintained, they have 
done a dishonest job and were interested in 
protecting Communists for political reasons, 
then this Nation is in grave danger and the 
blood of those young men who are today 

dying in the hills and valleys of Korea 
stains not only the hands of the masters of 
the Kremlin but stains also the hands of 
those men in this Nation who cannot rise 
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in who, upon Acheson's 
re 1 advice to the State De- 
llowed the Come- 


Asia alm down to the 


I ! y, the Tydi McMahon re- 
t t here 1 no evidence whatsoever 
that this man Lattimore was in any way 

Commu t and then proceeds te damn 
McCarTuy n hell to breakfa for having 
ex ed I imore Even though he roamed 
Asia with Agne Smedley, Jaffe, and Bison 

l ( imunist headquar- 
re he lectured Mao Tse- 


; Ve 
t ( 1unist troops. Despite all this— 
t) I I McMahon committee says, and 
eq “There is no evidence that he 
‘ ' y associated with Commu- 
I r if they didn’t know Mao Tse-tung 
‘ ( unl 
I have been trying to coax and club the 
' aenkfat 


mn committee into investi- 
the second and third echelon in the 
who have been s0 care- 
fully ced there over a period of years by 
the Red dean himself. However, rather than 
discussing them, let us discuss the evidence 
‘ I G erham Acheson—not evidence 
has produced on Ache- 
: evidence MCCARTHY has produced 
on Acheson; but evidence that Acheson has 
I xiuced on Acheson. 

t > will more fully understand the 
irgent necessity of getting rid of him if 
this Nation is to survive, let me briefly re- 


irtment 


that any committee 





view what have been the prime objectives 

f the <¢ inist Party since the days of 
Leni Le 1, Who is considered one of the 
gr est brains of the Communist movement, 
stated th the two initial major aims of 
the Soviet should be to create a Red Poland 
w ud be used as a dagger in the heart 
of Europe and a Red China which was a 
necessary prelude to a Red Pacific. 

As Lenin said: “He who controls China 
controls the world.” 

Now let's see what part Acheson played in 
helping the Communists to obtain these two 
major jectives 

his is the Acheson who helped to master- 
mind <« ister for America and victory for 
communism in the east—the same Acheson 
who in 1939 before Hiss did all of his damage 
at Yalta said, “Don't investigate Hiss; I will 
vouch for him completely,” and who kept 
him in top jobs and finally put him at the 
head of the United Nations Convention in 


in Francisco, 

This is the Acheson who sent Hiss to Yalta 
where Hiss, together with Gromyko drafted 
the Yalta agreement. This agreement was 
described by our American Ambassador to 
Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, as follows: “As 
I glanced over the document, I could not 
believe my eyes ro me, almost every line 
spoke of a surrender to Stalin.” 


This is the Acheson who was sponsored 
by Senator Typrnes way back in 1933 for 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, at which 


time Typ1nGs said, “Don’t hold it against him 
because his law firm has represented Com- 
munist interests.” 

This is the Acheson who said, “I will not 
turn my back on Alger Hiss,” after Hiss was 
convicted by a jury of perjury in connection 
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with the delivery of State Department secrets 
to a man named as an espionage agent. 

This is the Acheson who, after his clique 
engineered the Communist victory in China, 
said, “A new day has dawned in Asia.” 

This is the Acheson who notified the world 
that we would not stand in the way of 
United Nations’ recognition of Communist 
This is the same Acheson who publicly 

ted that aid to the anti-Communist forces 

“silly venture.” 

1945 to March 1947 Ache- 
retained by the Commu- 


in China was a 
From October 
son's law firm wa 


nist Government of Poland to obtain a $90,- 
000,000 loan from the United States. The 
] 1 Was put through and Acheson’s firm re- 
ceived a fee of ver $50,000, according to 


sworn tes 
the time Acheson was Assistant 
y of State. He admitted in January 
1949 that he wv charged with sole responsi- 
bility of making or refusing that loan. 

Fifty million of that ninety million went 
to equip and arm the Communist army and 
he dreaded UB—the Communist secret po- 
lice just then being set up in Poland. 

It was Mr. Acheson who placed the guns, 
the whips, the blacksnakes, and the clubs in 
the hands of those Communists. It was Mr. 
Acheson who furnished them with bullets 
to keep a Christian population under Soviet 
It was Mr. Acheson who helped 
put uniforms on the masters of prostrate 
Poland. 

He did not do those things blindly. He was 
fully advised as to what the money would 
be used for. Listen to the words of our 
Ambass Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane, 
who pleaded with Acheson not to make the 
loan: 

“With the greatest earnestness of which 
I am capable, I beg the Department not to 
approve the extension of any credits at this 
time. When the terroristic activities of the 
Security Police come to an end, when free- 
dom of the press is restored, and when Amer- 
ican citizens are released from Polish prisons 
—not until then should United States public 
funds be used to assist the Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity.” 

ane was on the ground. He knew the 
facts. He had gone about the country and 
talked with hundreds of real Polish leaders, 
who were bitterly opposed to an American 
loan to the Communist government. 

He begged Acheson, in behalf of Poland 
and liberty, not to make a loan to Commu- 
nist Poland. 

But Acheson coldly turned aside Ambassa- 
dor Lane’s warning. Shortly thereafter, 
Lane resigned to tell his story in his book, 
under the very significant title, “I Saw 
Poland Betrayed.” Lane went and Acheson 
remained. Acheson always remains. 

You will recall that the Congress last year 
voted millions of dollars to furnish neces- 
sary planes, tenks, antitank guns, rifles, and 
ammunition so that the South Koreans might 
be able to defend themselves. We voted 
one item of $75,000,000, any part of which 
could be used in Korea. We voted another 
item of $10,300,000, all of it to be used to 
arm South Korea, The President signed 
those two bills without a word of protest, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, almost 
unanimously, voted that money. Then what 
happened? At that point the State De- 
partment crowd stepped in and, ladies and 
gentlemen, how much of that money do you 
think was actually spent to arm South Korea? 
The answer is not one ounce of gunpowder, 
not a single shot ever found its way to Korea, 
Out of the $10,300,000 which was appro- 
priated for the defense of South Korea only 
$200 was spent, and that to load some baling 
wire. 

If that congressional pl-n to arm South 
Korea—a plan approved by our military— 
had not been sabotaged by the State De- 


timony. 





discipline 


1.dor to 








partment the blood of American boys wouid 
not be staining the hills and valleys of Sout! 
Korea today. 

The Acheson who made the $50,000, 
loan of your money, ladies and gentlem: 
to the Communists in Poland is the sar 
Acheson who kept from the anti-Commun 
forces in Formosa and in Korea the 
300,000 appropriation which the Congr: 
voted so that they might fight communi 

Why, ladies and gentlemen, why do 
American Secretary of State, the mun 
is supposed to be fighting against commu 
nism, why does he insist upon makin 
to Communists in one half of the vw 
while he denies money to the anti-C 
munist forces in the other half of the wor 

Now the question that must arise in 
mind is, “Why doesn't the Congress d 
thing about this?’ hy does the C 
stand idly by while a group of Communi 
fellow travelers, and their dupes sa 
the efforts of the American people to 
back the aetheistic Communist horde bet 
it hits our shores?” It is truly a good qu 
tion, gentlemen. 

The American people want to know wher 
and how was spent the $90,000,000,000 whi 
the American people gave to make this Na 
tion strong. If that money was wasted, th 
the American people want to know wh 
how, why, and by whom. 

As you know, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility of 
making sure that the money which we ap- 
propriate for the arming of this Nation (a1 
of any other nation) is being properly spent 
Who do you think is the chairman of that 
committee? None other than MILLARD Ty- 
pincs—the same TypINGcGs who headed the 
whitewash committee. As chairman of that 
committee he should be the watchdog of 
the American people. As chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee Senator TyDINGs 
should know where the §$90,000,000,000 we 
spent to make this Nation militarily strong 
went. As chairman of that committee he 
should know why only $200 was spent to arm 
Scuth Korea, out of a total of $85,300,0 
which was appropriated for that purpose. A 
chairman of that committee, he shouid be 
the powerful, vigilant watchdog of 152,000,- 
000 American people—truly a great job. 

Unfortunately, the man whom the admin- 
istration placed in charge of that committee, 
instead of being a bristling, vigilant watch- 
dog is the administration’s whimpering lap 
dog. This is truly a tragic situation. 

Today, the same columnists who have al- 
ways headed the smear brigade against those 
who would expose Communists and traitors 
at home, have now wrapped themselves in 
the American flag and are attempting to con- 
vince the American people by some strange, 
twisted reasoning that the best way to aid 
our fighting men is to protect the traitors 
who are responsible for sending our soldiers 
almost bare-handed against tanks in the 
mud of the valleys of Korea. 

Today, those people who are responsible 
for disaster for America and success for Rus- 
sia are screaming to high heaven that if 
they are exposed, that if a bright light is 
directed upon their acts that then our unity 
of effort is endangered. 

Now I deeply feel that any American would 
be faithless to his Nation if he remained 
silent while men of evil, whose corroded 
minds have served the Communists, remain 
in our Government to continue the corrup- 
tion of the United States. Since the shoot 
ing started, we are urged to sit back in 
silence, to stop our criticism—yes, even to 
approve the decisions which led us into the 
traitorous Kremlin trap in Korea. 

Certainly it is time for the Congress and 
for the 152,000,000 normal American people 
to serve notice that we can best fight a war 
abroad by disposing of the traitorous filth 
and the Red vermin which has accumulated 
at home. It is all part of the same war. 








































































You e as a flaming backdrop t my 
remarks the facts of the world as you find 
them today. Communism is no lor j 
creeping threat to America It is a r 
d that comes closer to our shore 
aa 

We have seen the Communist plot thicken 

the blood of Poland; we Ww ched it con- 


the corpse of China Now it s ns 
the streams of Korea The Korean death 
trap < be laid at doors of those men 
wht yotaged the ci ressional attempt to 





anti-Cc 








d arms to the mr unists in Ch 
Formosa, and Korea—men whose shad 
hover like vultures over the corpse of Ch 

d wh ms rip at the backbone 

liom erica 

I re ¢ e wh very honestl say, 
Oh, we think you are on the right tra 
McCarTHy, anc we like the results you 

etting, but we just don’t like your methods. 
You should have done this secretly. You 


should not have done it public You 


should not have embarrassed the United 
States before the world 

As you know, the depth that the fester- 
ing rot had eaten makes it necessary to cut 


iinfully deep 
If American mothers can 
of learning that their ns he 
behind their ick 
wn off by Communi 
because we failed to provide 
arms to South Korea, if those mothers can 
stand that pain, then I am sure Ameri- 
can people can stand the pain of cutting 
deep enough to remove this cancerous Com- 
unist growth 

And in this connection, ladies and gentle- 
men, remember that those who shed 
dile tears for the families and friends of the 
Communists and the dupes and 








sir faces 


t machine guns, 





bound 
then blk 


tne necessary 


the 





croco- 


stooges of 


the Kremlin whom I exposed might better 
shed tears for the 400,000,000 people— 
400,600,C00 of our allie who were sold into 
aetheistic communistic slavery because of 
either the incompetence or the traitorous 


acts of those still doing our planning. They 
might better shed their tears for those young 
men who are today consecrating the hills 
and valleys of Korea with their blood. They 
might better shed their te for t wives 
and mothers of those young men who have 
one so deep into the val darkness and 
despair result of incompetence 
or traitorous 

Ladies and 
McCaRTHY you 


irs he 
lev of 
as a direct 
acts 

who 


rougn, 


say 
we 


to 


been 


gentlem 
have 


don’t like your methods, let me say—and 
take my word for this—there is no way on 
earth that this job can be done delicately 
or secretly. People have been trying to do 





this job with kid gloves 
have gotten nowhere. Either I had to doa 
bare-knuckle job or suffer the same defeat 
that a vast number of well-meaning men 
lave suffered over past years. It has been a 
dare-Kknuckle job. As long I remain in 
the Senate, it will continue as a bare- 
knuckle job. 


for many years and 


as 





Charles E. Wilson’s Philosophy: A 
Fundamental Guide for Future Labor- 
Management Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
friendly relations existing between the 
Management and the employees of the 





General Motors Corp 
terially strengthened by the forthright 
and progressive expressions of Mr. C. E 
Wilson, president, in a speech delivered 
at the National Pre Club on June 8, 
1950. The speech was then followed by 


have been ma- 


nt in 


& brief period of questions and answers. 
Altogether too often big business, as 
represented by its sp¢ men, has been 


h lack of fore- 
hness, and a total dis- 
for the welfare of the employee, 
while he is at the bottom in the 
anizationa! iph, and ulde by 


ement, neverthe!l 


suspected and charged 
sight, blind selfi 
regard 
who 
Ol 


mans produces the 
profit for himself and for the stock- 
holder. The ex} of Mr. Wilson 
may well dispel all doubts, at least inso- 


far as this giant 
concerned. Tl 
future course t 
lastin 

steadier 


rprise 
point indicates the 
d. Ita 
yeace, increased production, and 
even lat profits 
3road gage leader of 
by its example will hasten a 
industrial conversion t idea that 
management and labor have a common 
goal, and share ponsibility as well as 
the credit for success. In a most force- 
ful way, Mr. Wilson forged a strong link 
between General Moto. the corporate 
body, and its employees, the living potent 
force which propels and reinforces its 
Own position in the business world. 
Mr. Speaker, I could not forego the 
privilege of preserving in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAI ‘orD this his- 
toric speech, which follows 
FIvE YEARS OF 
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he fol) 1? 
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The 5-year agreement betwee General 
Motors and the UAW-CIO, promising 5 years 
of industrial peace in General Motors | ts, 
was concluded on May 3, 1950 Such an 
agreement, settlil aa for l , 
a time, is unique ecede ed, i 
apparently wv t ed tl many 
people | e asl u I - be- 
hind it i \ j \ l l und 
could be cover q \ ut ¢ re 
bar ing, wond I ivated the 
parties, perhay i how a big n 
and Dig com y udr € far torward 
so fast 

W TI GHT AND FAIR 

As a matter of i t l ju 1 story 
behind this agreem« d i back f 
be nd the re I el 1 f 1e 
recent ne it I I t y of build- 
ing up lw I ps with the 
unions b 1 I 1 experience over 
a period of ye I l t, we have - 
v kept in mind v t might be ex- 
p ent from a -ral viewpoint, but 
what is right and fair f ir ¢ yees d 
the corpor n1! nd in the year head. 
The € ree t could not ive been 
reached except for the p1 made 2 years 


ago in adopting a formula for fair wage 


termination, and if the UAW-CIO had not 
demonstrated durir this 2-year period its 
sincerity and responsibility jn carrying out 


agreements 

Our thinking behi 
we want all jobs in Ger 
good jobs. We nt our employees 
to work for General Motors. Or in that 
way we continue to make the kind of 
progress we have made in the past and build 
quality products for our customers. On this 
last depends the prog f everyone con- 
nected with the business—stockholders, 
dealers, suppliers, as well as employees and 
the unions. Customers in particular will 
gain by this reement, since cu are 
the real victims of strikes. 


greement is that 
Motors to 


to want 








can 
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with union recognition and 


res} ibility, management's rights and ob- 


ligati . rievance procedures, seniority, 
K ( promotions and transfers, 
tial umpire. These provisions, 

ested tl 1 year f experience, have been 


and workable. A number of 


n r I l contract language were 
I in pre ns to improve the 

r } ttot benefit all partis 

It 1 ell to remember in thinking about 
ur I em t ‘agreements that under 
the 1 of ir land it is an unfair labor 
pl tice for an employer to raise wages, im- 

ve i rance plans or grant pension plans 
without the consent of the union that has 


General Motors attempted 


to put an improved insurance plan into effect 
Jani 1. 1948, and was stopped by one of 
the unions that had bargaining rights in the 
plant rhe National Labor Relations Board 
cited us for unfair labor practice and got out 
an injunction to stop the installation of the 
I I t it could only be put into effect 
for ed people and in certain plants 


where un s did not object or there were no 
unior After the 1948 agreements went into 


effect, May 29, 1948, this union finally agreed 
to withdraw its complaint so that the em- 
ployees would receive the benefit of the plan. 

Many people do not realize that unions 
have such right ind think that the agree- 
ments on tect the unions and employees 

inst re i or decreases. As a result, 


the impression is created that improvement 
conditi and benefit 
lar are brought about year by year only 
yy a union beating an employer over the 
tunately, in collective bargain- 
ng one party or the other too often tries to 


u é worl y 





gain dvantage—a bargain, like buying 
something for le than it is worth in a store. 
I t! k the only sound approach to collective 
} 1ining is to work out an agreement that 
v clarify the rights and responsibilities of 
the | d operate to the advantage of 

( crt a 

A « TRUCTIVE AGREEMENT 

When we irted the negotiations which 
led to thi reement we frankly discussed 
wh kind of rreement the parties would 
try for and how we would go about it. Would 
we try f i pattern agreement for 2 or 3 

rs W ial reopenings on wages and 
perhs otl economic considerations, or 
V ild e the effort to settle all matters 
for much longer period of time? We said 
t t t ordinary kind of pattern agree- 


ment bviously we would not try to under- 








cut tl ec mic considerations recently 

eed to in the automotive industry. On 

1, the union and our employes 

could not expect by ordinary collective bar- 

t tain benefits very much greater 

i} } ir tly from other 

cor tl i wever, we 

t I inciples we 

é I hed 2 year nstructive 

f 1 ¢ nt kind was 

I d we wou to do our 

be to Ww ou ich This 

eu unusual < the 

} i of t Ve th ike to 

( in ) ear s, to 

promote | 1 their welfare and the welfare 

of our |! é This is how the 5-year 
I t cal bout 


NEITHER INFLATIONARY NOR DEFLATIONARY 


The cost-of-living formula by which wages 
are adjusted each 3 months is a continuation 
of the same principle used in the 1948 agree- 
ment ed in the same way. This provi- 


i | ur employees against inflation 
but in itself is neither inflationary nor de- 
flat ry, but f ws what other pressures 
have forced on the national economy. In- 
nds upon money supply, the fiscal 
l Federal Government, credit 
policies of banks and finance companies, 
tariffs and subsidie ack of production cre- 


ated by wars, strikes, export policies, or par- 
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tial crop failures, none of which the em- 
ployees or the Corporation have much to say 
about. 

The annual improvement factor of 4 cents 
per hour is an increase of 1 cent per hour 
over the 3 cents provided for in the 1948 
agreement. It is approximately 214 percent 
of average wages. Many people think it was 
arrived at based on what we expect or can 
achieve in General Motors. This is not so. 
The 214-percent annual improvement factor 
is somewhat less ‘han the Nation’s manu- 
facturers have been able to achieve on the 
average in the last 50 years. In addition, in 
50 years the standard workweek has been 
reduced from 60 hours to 40. The standard 
of living of a nation cannot be raised at the 
same time a war is being fought, and the 
census of manufacturers apparently shows 
little improvement on the whole between 
1939 and 1947 due to strikes and union con- 
flict and restriction of work by unions as 
well as the effect of the war. 

The rosy forecasts of the future made by 
many economists, and may - say some public 
officials in high places, are based, if there is 
any hope of their realization, on this same 
technological improvement. We in General 
Motors have subscribed to what we think is 
the average of what the country can do. Of 
course, we hope to do better ourselves and, in 
addition to raising real wages, continue our 
policy of improving our products and reduc- 
ing our prices. We are certain that small 
businesses have just as great an opportunity 
to improve their efficiency and their opera- 
tions and take advantage of modern knowl- 
edge and technology as we have. In many 
instances they have greater opportunities be- 
cause they are not quite so far down this 
road. This applies even to digging ditches, 
as the improvement in our modern Ameri- 
can ditch-digging equipment over the old 
pick and shovel is enormous. 





SHARING THE FRUITS OF TECHNOLOGY 


This principle cf annual improvement in 
real wages based on technology we also hold 
to be neither inflationary nor deflationary. 
It does share promptly with workmen part 
of the fruits of technology. Unit costs are 
not increased since productivity is assumed 
to increase at least as fast as hourly wages. 
Therefore, no price increase should result 
from such wage increases. On the other 
hand, the purchasing power of a dollar would 
tend to be stabilized instead of increased, as 
would be the case if wages were held down 
and prices reduced and there were no in- 
flationary pressures. Costs of manufactured 
articles importantly depend on the cost of 
raw materials as well as labor, and the prices 
of many raw materials do not fluctuate di- 
rectly with the labor cost of producing them, 
Witness the recent increase in non-ferrous- 
metal prices. Some people have apparently 
been looking forward to general wage reduc- 
tions as well as price reductions, which is 
another way of saying they are looking for- 
ward to a deflation. 

We believe that ful! recognition in this 
agreement by both parties that higher living 
standards depend upon technological ad- 
yancements and the cooperative attitude of 
all parties in such progress is a very sig- 
nificant step ahead in labor-management re- 
lations. If there had been recognition of 
this principle in the agreements between the 
railroads and their unions, there would have 
been no strike over the useless second fire- 
man on Diesel locomotives. Our new con- 
tract itself says: 

“The annual improvement factor provided 
herein re s that a continuing improve- 
ment in the standard of living of employees 
depends upon technological progress, better 
tools, methods, and equipment, 
and a cooperative attitude on the part of all 
parties in such progress. It further recog- 
nizes the principle that to produce more 
with the same amount of human effort is a 
mic and social objective.” 


processes, 


sound e 





The benefits of technology in raising t} 
standard of living of a country can be di 
sipated through strikes, work restricti 
featherbedding, absenteeism, and an art 
ficially short workweek. Without a clear 
understanding regarding this natter, we 
would not have had the courage to promise 
in advance a yearly increase in real wage 

Both parties completely accept the prin- 
ciple of progress, including the use of ma- 
chines, mechanical power, and better organ- 
ization, better working conditions, and bet- 
ter arrangement of the work in order not 
waste human effort. If the people of our 
country really understand this principle and 
stick to it and are willing to work for the 
things they would like to have just as they 
have been willing to do in the past, I have 
no worries about our country being able t 
stand the costs of pensions, insurance, and 
high wages. 

PROTECTION AGAINST HAZARDS OF LIFE 


Both the insurance package and the pen- 
sion plan were worked out in order to assist 
employees in protecting themselves again 
the individual hazards of life. 

All parties recognize that such benefits 
mean some additional accounted cost, but 
no one can be sure to what degree thes 
costs will be recovered through less sickne 
and absenteeism and through better m 
and a cooperative attitude on the part of 
the employees. Many people have held that 
individual employees should pay for such 
benefits directly themselves from their 
wages, but the plan we have worked out will 
help employees acquire such benefits at prob- 
ably lower cost than they could do it for 
themselves. Our plan should mean that 
practically all employees are covered by these 
benefit plans. We often forget how hard it 
is for the average workman to save money 
for a rainy day or for his old age. We have 
millions of salesmen abroad in our land try- 
ing to entice these same workmen and their 
wives to spend every last dollar they can get 
their hands on. It is important that the 
Nation’s workmen should spend for what 
they need or feel they should have and still 
have reasonable security. Basically they 
are the customers as well as the producer 
who maintain the economy of our Nation 
Only 40 percent of our national income is 
spent for subsistence living. The balance is 
spent for other things that give us our high 
American standard of living. The produc- 
tion, sale, and purchase of these other things 
depend on both the confidence and the 
ability to buy. 

RECOGNITION FOR OLDER EMPLOYEES 

Increased vacation pay for employees with 
15 years or more service and the paying of 
one-half of the hospital and surgical cover- 
age for the employee’s family as well as 
himself is an effort to give added recogni- 
tion to our older and more experienced em- 
ployees. The additional increase of 5 cents 
per hour for certain skilled trades carries out 
this same idea. 

UNION SECURITY 


The union-security provisions which re- 
solve the issue of the union shop we believe 
are practical and workable and reasonably 
carry out the intent of our present labor laws 
as well as the wishes of the majority of our 
employees affected. They should enable the 
union to carry out more effectively its re- 
sponsibilities under the agreement while at 
the same time they provide job protection to 
the minority of our employees who for rea- 
sons of their own do not desire membership 
in the union. In certain labor circles there 
is considerable discussion over these provi- 
sions of our contract as to whether we did 
or did not grant a union shop. As a prac- 
tical matter, any employer where unions 
have bargaining rights in his plants or office 
has a union shop not by the specific defini- 
tion of the term but in a broad sense in 









































































FAIR TREATMENT FOR ALI 


1e a practical 

r) u e ol the 
important provi- 

been maint ed 

for more tl 10 

portant from our 

9 efficiency and 








} € rhey I - 

iblishment of fair work 

dards and for fair treatment of em- 

ef They recos the t c pring le 
individuals h i right to a hearing 

ver any grievances they may have re ding 
ir work. I would re mend that tl e 


who e interested or who have the 
their own businesses of r 
nts with unions should give 


t as much attention to the contract pro- 





ons of our agreement as they do to the 
re dramatic wage and benefit provisions 


We have been r 








irding this settlement—most of them 
rable, a f n people w apparently 
ill want tof uniot1 nd from a few who 
e honestly ir hether or not the 
tract is y have one here, 





m the wife of an employee, which is 
hort but which says a great deal. I w 
like to read it to you 

As the wife of one of your emp 
riting to thank you for the wonderfu 
you have done. I am glad you realize 
men don’t want to strike—and that they do 
provide for their families, and tha 
isecurity worries people. My husband said 
the next day after the good news the men 
appy and worked hard and well.” 
When 2 years ago we first recognized 

adjustment and 


quarterly cost-of-livil 
annual improvement factor in determining 
wages, Our agreement was promptly criticized 
by the Mine Workers’ Journal and Barr 
Weekly. This encouraged us. All of 
workmen in our plants understood the 
formula at and were highly pleased 
they understand money as a medium 
exchange. Many employers and financial 
people did not seem to understand the 
agreement so well. Perhaps they were 
thinking of money as capital and were won- 
dering what this agreement did to their 
ital. Many of those who were skeptical of 
our wage-determination formula 2 years ago 
decided that it was probably a pretty good 
plan after they saw how it worked out. 
This 5-year agreement was promptly 
criticized by the Daily Worker and certain 
financial writers and 
dubbed the agreement inflationary and not 
in the interest of business generally 
even implied that the contract was not con- 
sistent with free enterprise and that it did 
not assure industrial peace but represented 
temporary appeasement. One manu- 
facturer took the trouble to write to a num- 
ber of people prominent in national business 
associations. Perhaps without realizing it 
he took the classical reactionary position 
that has loaded the guns for the Co! 1- 
nists and Socialists regularly, 
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AN AMERICAN SOLUTION 


an American 
labor and in- 


out 


tions ol 


The problem is to work 
solution for the rel 
dustry and not attempt to adopt the philos- 
ophy of cla conflict from Europe, either 
from the Communists and Socialists on the 
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dent of the Nation Pre Club. Thank you 
very much, \ I 
is “How will your agreement affect small 





Mr. WiLson. I have never known a ¢ i 
businessman, whether 
what we call 

one, who took the position that the only way 


iness could ct tinue pr erous Was 














ubstandard v or by operating 
( ia i y ilKe 
a ed 1 the ¥ d of e 
Ww ir 1e p r ‘ itomo- 
tive i istry r i ine n e 
p ‘ ( my} LI h e A i tl l 
since 1940 by at ! f the aver- 
age tl have the big au nobile com- 
panies. 

Many people ¢ f 1d to know 
hat that is so. The smaller companies are 
less able to stand pre re barg than 
the large companié They are tt l 
double hazard. When the principals get into 
trouble with strikes their business is shut off 


When they, themselve ire pushed for 
wage consid 





ratior € n i rove- 
ments—they face the hazard of their own 
busine ind the lo in it, and th prin- 
cipals are likely to be f i to take ne 
of the busine f f 1 them rhey 
never get it back—not all of it B use if 





an emergency jj s< cut his thr t 
and sa “No, I « 1,"6 the 
thing is over. & 1 have to redivide the 
business a little bit You can see why all 
those companies are very fearful a it pre- 
cipitating a row—and they have been edged 
up more in proport a. 1 the big com- 
panie 

If I were a small-b f I oper 1 
nice little busine I would just love to take 
this General Mo re t and put it 
right into effect rigl i y using I 
would expect to get a f e from my 
people. I would be close « 1 to them so 
they would und ind v t Iv up to, 
and they would yt help me run a good 
busine and I would not | ifraid of the 
competition ’ of | dd wages 
to good people. That is! firm belief, and 
I think I have got the figures to back it up. 


When some folk vy, “Well, how can little 
business keep up wi I 


they are nh reali t it What did 
they do with the 18 cents an hour in early 


1946? 
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to if General Mot started t to break 
t ef t Id t would have 
the et to ne e another one, and 
I don’t thi the union boys would either. 
I t ng to carry out this 
re going to do it well. 
N , careful in our 
t ce sure we under- 
A ter of fact, after 
l t this whole thing and stayed 
ht, Monday night—these things 
have to be settled at night, for some 
re or er; I am getting sort of old 
, ta 1 | nieht, but I can still do it and 
a here is what the waiver, as we call 
If this doesn’t say there are not 


he any strikes in General Motors for 





I don't understand English 

rhe parti acknowledge that during the 
negotiat: which resulted in this agree- 
n f had the unlimited right and op- 
I tu to make demand id proposals 
wi ! t to any subject or matter not 
removed by law from the area of oollective 
I l nd that the understandings and 
{ arrived at by the parties after 
the exercise of that right and opportunity 
al f h in this agreement. 


“Therefore, the corporation and the union, 


for the life of this agreement, each volun- 
tar 1 unqualifiedly waives the right, 
and « h rees that the other shall not be 
ol ted, to bargain collectively with re- 
spect t , subject or matter referred to, 
cr covered in this agreement, or with respect 
t ject or matter not specifically re- 
ferred t covered in this agreement, even 
though such subjects or matters may not 
} e n within the knowledge or contem- 
] of either or both of the parties at 
the time tl they negotiated or signed this 

does that sound like? That is 
the understanding of the parties, and I am 
sure the parties are going to try to live up 
to it ine ident of what the National Labor 
Re! I rd says 


Mr. Mortiry. In view of General Motors’ 


ind the general prosperity today, do 

you believe you were wrong in asking that 
the 40-hour week be waived after the war? 
Mr. WiLson, No, sir. That was the only 
Ww we could have avoided a big inflation 


I was a little 
Dp} d that some more people didn't 
join up and try it. I noticed Mr. Baruch 
c » out for it about a year and a half late, 


an increase in prices. 


but we had established a high take-home 
pay and a good standard of living, so far as 
pi } power was concerned, for work- 
men duri the war by going from a 40- toa 


4&-hour week; so if we had taken several 
years to work back down to the 40-hour week, 

ke did when we went from 48 hours to 
10 bet we would have given management 
time for these technological improvements 
I t much. Accordingly, we could 
} along year by year and knocked 
t! M week down and not cut the take- 
hol nd wages of the people. 

You couldn't do it with the one big jump 
oO pert t. We have committed ourselves 
to 214, percent a year and we are going to 
make it and more, to promote our business. 
But that 30 percent jump in one flip in the 
fall of 1945, we couldn't take, and the only 
thing that could have been done to maintain 
approximate wages and prices would have 
been to work longer for a while until we re- 


covered the losses of the war in terms of pro- 
duction—not in terms of money, but in 
terms of goods and services 

That is the only way it could have been 
done. It is too bad we didn't try it. 

Mr. Mosiry. We have time for two more 
questions, This says: To what extent does 
General Motors benefit from the Marshall 
plan? Does the corporation have many 
military orders? 

Mr, Witsan. We 
military business. 


don’t have very much 
We do feel a responsi- 





bility to work along with our Government, 
our military people, in their defense program, 

We know, just as we did 10 years ago, 
that if this country ever has another war 
the country is going to need General Motors 
awfully bad, and we want to be ready to do 
a good job promptly. So we are working 
along with those responsible—not to make 
money out of the military program, but to 





be ready if we have the terrible job to do. 
Mr. Mostery. This last question is very 
brief, only four words: Why these stock 


split-ups? 

Mr. Wiutson. I think there are two or three 
reasons for it. There is a general impression 
that if the stock doesn’t sell at too high a 
figure in dollars per share, more people will 
buy—the little people will buy ten shares. 
We think the present economy of our country 
calls for the “folks” to put some capital in 
our enterprises, too, and we would like to 
see more stockholders in General Motors, 
That is one of the reasons. 

The second reason, perhaps, is it Just got 
tc be the style. A lot of other big companies, 
after 20 years or so, split their shares. You 
men who are familiar with the financial 
business can list them for yourselves. We 
are one of the last ones that got around 
to it. 

The dollars aren’t quite the same kind of 
dollars they were, as you all know, in 1940. 
We have invested a great deal more money 
in General Motors to modernize our plant 
and get good working conditions for the 
men, and the finest tools that we know how 
to produce in our country or we know how 
to think up ourselves as improved ways of 
doing things. 

So we thought it was a good thing to in- 
crease the number of shares. There was some 
argument about it in the family. Some of 
the men said: “It won't change the real 
equities of the owners at all.” But the 
psychology of it seemed to favor a stock split. 

That is the best I can do with that one. 
It is a little out of my part of the business, 
anyway. 

Mr. Mostey. Mr. Wilson, the National 
Press Club admires you a great deal. We 
always appreciate your coming down to talk 
with us. We want to thank you for coming 
here today. 





Tolerance Essential to a Free Society— 
harles E. Wilson Speaks Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, what 
might properly be termed as a sequel to 
a previous and farsighted declaration by 
Mr. C. E. Wilson, president of General 
Motors, Corp., is herewith submitted for 
the 4.ppendix of the Recorp. Mr. Wil- 
son’s views further clarify his philosophy 
as it bears upon human needs and rela- 
tions in and out of industry. 

Mr. Wilson delivered his speech before 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 3, 1950. 

Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Baruch, members of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and guests, it is a high honor that has 
been bestowed upon me this evening. I 
greatly appreciate both the brotherhood 
award and the way it was presented. 
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When the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews was founded some 22 vears 
ago it stated that its objective is “to prom 
justice, amity, understanding, and c 
tion among Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, 
and to analyze, moderate, and finally elin 
nate intergroup prejudices which disfg 
and distart religious, business, social, 
political relations, with a view to the es 
lishment of a social order in which the reli- 
gious ideals of brotherhood and justice shall 
become the standards of human relati 
ships.” 

This objective is a plea for tolerance. But 
it is also far more than tolerance. Tolerar 
alone is negative. Your objective is founded 
on a positive concept of mutual respect 
based on the common ethical principles of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition, which in- 
clude among others the following premises: 

1. That man is more than a mere ar 
in that he has a mind to know the truth 
a will to determine his own course of action 

2. That man has sacred rights derived 
from God. 

3. That man also has responsibilities to 
God and to his fellow men. 

4. That all men are brothers before God 

5. That the Ten Commandments are a 
universal code for all men. 

It is from this same ethical tradition that 
Thomas Jefferson took the basic principles 
upon which our Government was founded, 
so brilliantly set forth in the second par 
graph of the Declaration of Independence 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
jus* powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Upon that ethical foundation the found- 
ing fathers framed the Constitution of our 
United States. In the light of this same 
ethical background they recognized the 
necessity of restricting the authority of 
Government in order to protect these basic 
personal rights.. From this flowed the Bill 
of Rights, the very first article of which 
stated that— 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of people peacefully to assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

Great personal freedom from man-made 
tyranny and great material benefits to all 
humanity have flowed from these inspired 
and highly successful efforts to create a free 
society founded on these religious and ethi- 
cal principles, thus fulfilling for at least 
part of the world the hopes and aspirations 
of all men to be free. 

From far-away India comes much the 
same thinking regarding the basic rights of 
man. To quote the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi published in an Indian magazine 
at about the time of his death: 

“Individual freedom alone can make a man 
voluntarily surrender himself completely to 
the service of society. If it is wrested from 
him, he becomes an automaton, and society 
is ruined. No society can possibly be built 
on a denial of individual freedom. It is con- 
trary to the very nature of man, and just as a 
man will not grow horns or a tail so he will 
not exist as man if he has no mind of his 
own. In reality even those who do not be- 
lieve in the liberty of the individual believe 
in their own.” 

To my way of thinking, such wisdom, if 
followed, is a good omen for the new nation 
of India. 

Under these liberal concepts of government 
great social and economic progress has been 
made in our western world in the last two 
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centuries. About 100 years ago other social 
and economic doctrines were advanced by 
Karl Marx and others. These doctrines de- 
nied in their entirety the ethical foundation 
of our political and economic system. Marx 
and Engels, with their doctrine of dialectic 
materialism, directly challenged our reli- 
gious institutions and teachings. Their 
teachings tend to undermine all religions 
and to substitute communism, or some form 
of socialism, for religious beliefs. They 
falsely claim that their philosophy is a liberal 
philosophy and promise that it will greatly 
benefit the common man. 

In the last 30 years our western civilization 
has been increasingly challenged by the fol- 
lowers of these collectivist doctrines. Wher- 
ever people have adopted collectivism they 
have lost their individual freedom, and dic- 
tatorship has been the result. Not only 
have they suffered in the loss of their liberty 
and in spiritual degradation but the prom- 
ised material benefits have not materialized. 
In addition, in many ca the world has 
witnessed a resurgence of the most savage 
barbarism. The world is in danger of slip- 
ping backward, not just to the horse-and- 
buggy days but back to the chariots of the 
Caesars and the elephants of the Hannibals, 
and I fear back to the pagan disregard of 
human life and of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. The fundamental principles of com- 
munism are so diametrically opposite to the 
ethical principles on which our western 
civilization is based that these Communist 
dictators promptly attempted to suppress 
the churches and all religions advocating the 
rights of the individual. This is forcing our 
religious organizations, through their lead- 
ers, to take a positive position against com- 
munism and socialism and all other forms 
of government that deny the basic inalien- 
able personal rights of men. Religious lead- 
ers especially stand to lose not only their 
property and standard of living but their 
spiritual integrity as well. 

Many times in past centuries whole nations 
have suffered greatly and much blood has 
been shed because some religious group de- 
manded complete conformity of whole popu- 
lations in religious matters and control over 
their temporal affairs. Conversion by the 
sword, however, has never been successful. 
Land areas can be taken by force, but force 
cannot capture men’s minds. Ultimately 
the pen proves to be mightier than the sword, 
The fundamental religious principles that 
people believe must have free expression if 
those people are to endure. 

In speaking of religious tolerance, I would 
like to make the sharp distinction between 
tolerance and indifference. I am sure that 
tolerance, including religious tolerance, is 
essential to a free society, but I am even 
more convinced that no free society can con- 
tinue to exist unless the great majority of 
its citizens subscribe to ethical principles 
and a moral code that develops self-respect 
and self-discipline on the part of individuals 
and recognition of the individual citizen’s 
basic obligations to others. With this back- 
ground he will be willing to concede to others 
the same rights that he wishes to enjoy 
himself. 

The wars and conflicts of the past that 
arose over religious differences or imperialis- 
tic efforts to capture lands and resources are 
being replaced by conflicts arising from ef- 
forts to capture, control, and direct men's 
minds. In this world-wide conflict between 
the ideology of collectivism and the philos- 
ophy of personal freedom it seems clear to 
me that all of our religious leaders must take 
a@ position in favor of personal freedom and 
of our western type of civilization, since it 
is based on the ethical principles that are 
the very foundation of their religions. The 
leaders of religious groups have always had 
a@ problem of the extent to which their re- 
ligious responsibilities require them to take 
positions regarding current social and eco- 


ses, 
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nomic affairs. For religi iders to 
proper and sound position in 
world conflict without 
domination of temporal affair 
increasing friction 
nations is difficult, but the 
faced. Collectivism, which denies 
freedom, is contrary to the ver 
man, and to force con m on a people 
requires dictat and the entire popula- 
tion must conform to the will of the dictator 
lest his rule be weakened as the people realize 
the truth and the false philosophy on which 
his rule is based be broken down as the 
people assert their liberties. In contrast, the 
republics and democracies of the world are 
based on respect for the rights of individuals. 
They tend to be tolerant of the thinking and 
beliefs of all peoples, even to the point where 
the interests and aspirations of the liberty- 
loving majority may be jeopardized by violent 
minorities dominated by totalitarian beliefs 
or by individuals who preach communism as 
a cloak to further their ruthless ambitions. 
This, too, poses a difficult issue. When does 
free speech become sedition? How far should 
free ations go in protectins enemies of free- 
dom in their efforts to destroy freedom 
itself? 

At times, in past centuries, great masses of 
the people have been subjected to extreme 
hardships and violence with religion as a 
front for the ambitions of ruthless leaders. 
Again today great masses of people are being 
subjected to hardship and violence to ad- 
vance the principles of collectivism and to 
further the ambitions of a few dictators who 
falsely claim that their actions will result in 
the greatest good for the greatest number. I 
am convinced that the peoples of the world 
want peace, not war. Through the centuries 
of the recorded history dictators, no matter 
how they have achieved their power, have 
been responsible for most of our disastrous 
wars. 

Fortunately or 
animals as well as 
subject to the same n 
trol the animal kingdom. As animals we 
must have food, and shelter, but 
these things alone will not satisfy our desires 
as human bei! To keep a people prosper- 
ous and happy sound policies must be fol- 
lowed which contribute to both physical and 
spiritual well-being and to economic and 
social progress. The Bible recognizes clearly 
this dual nature of man. In Genesis appears 
the line, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,” but Deuteronomy adds, “Man 
doth not live by bread alone.” The promises 
made in the name of communism especially 
appeal to people living in poverty and misery 
and whose pressing animal needs seem to be 
more important than their spiritual welfare. 
ty by the use of 
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unfortunately, we are all 
human beings, and are 
s and laws that con- 
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Our modern western socie 





machinery and mechanical power and spe- 
cialization of labor has given each of us a 
great deal more for our labor, but at the same 
time it has made us increasingly dependent 


upon one another. A ir means of commu- 
nication and transportation have improved 
and the world has grown relatively smaller 
whole nations are becoming more dependent 
upon one another. As we become more inter- 
dependent clearly it is necessary that we be- 
come more understanding and more tolerant 
of one another's problems, for only by effec 
tively working together is it possible for us 
to maintain our own existence. Today even 
a farmer, who has traditionally been consid- 
ered economically the most independent 
among «us, is himself dependent for his very 
existence upon oth functioning of 
our industrial order. He must have a mar- 
ket for his surplus. He lights his lamps and 
operates his milking machine with electricity 
produced by a power company which uses 
machinery made in Pittsburgh or Schenec- 
tady and coal mined in Kentucky or Virginia 
or oil from Texas. This power comes to him 
through wires made in Connecticut out of 





the sm 


weyre 
A (253 
copper from Montana or Utah. He hauls his 
produce in a truck made in Michigan 
miaybe even in South Bend), powered by - 
oline from oil out of the Southwest. He 
taxes to help support the Marshall plan. Hi 
son may be fighting in Korea. Break t! 
willing cooperation 
becomes a very difficult prob 
one for most of us 
we must 


operate wit! 





spirit f 
sible 
western civilization 
tolerance andc 
to m ur standard i 
an even greater degree we must respect ne 
another’s view and make real progress in our 
if we are to 





and economic relations 
preserve our liberties 

It is increasingly clear that our large in- 
dustrial corporations are not merely eco- 
nomic institutions, but that they h 
responsibilities and problems as well—th 
business decisions and policies must be made 
and adopted not onl 
and long-term economic factors but also \ 
due recognition of pertinent social valu 
and possible social reactions. We in Gen- 
eral Motors believe and hope that we are 
making an important contribution to 
economic progress of our country. We al 
hope and believe that we are contributing 
to the stability and social well-being cf our 
thousands of employees and of all those who 
are affected by our business. Our American 
industry, with its development of mechanical 
power, better tools, and better organization 
of human effort, is making possible material 
benefits and a standard of living for all peo- 
ple that only kings dreamed about couple 
of centuries ago. We believe the actions of 
our large American industrial organizati 
are the economic expression of 
fundamental principles that are the basi 
of our political institutions and our religious 
beliefs. 

The advocates of Government-planned 
economy and of Socialist and communistic 
states appeal to envy, prejudice, and greed 
in the effort to discredit accomplishme 
and to further their totalitarian ambitior 
They attempt to discredit the great accom- 
plishments of our free society by magnifyir 
a few of its weaknesses or defect They get 


social 





ave social 





y in the light of short- 














the same 


the people’s confidence by promising great 
improvement in their physical welfare if the; 
will adopt the Communist society By t 

time the people find that these promise re 


not fulfilled they are already trapped. It i 
too late. They have gone down a 
street In terms of the history of the world 
our type of ociety is relatively you 

and I am sure that none of us would take 


the position that it is 


one-v 


free 
ire¢ 


perfect and cannot be 


improved. But on analysis of the facts we 
have made more progress for more people 
in less time, both in terms of physical d 


produced and consumed and as human be- 
ings, than ever was made before in the his- 









tory of the world 

Our free society, based on the religiou 
concept of individual freedom, has re ni 
the portance of the individual and 
rights and obligations, has given him posi- 
tive incentives for accomplishment and pro- 
vided opportunities for all This has pro- 
moted and rewarded the initiative of the 
millions, thereby producing this great eco- 
nomic and social progress I am ire ti 
no society, based on state planning from the 
top or regimentation of all individuals with 
a resulting curtailment of initiative and - 
portunity, can produce an equally | erous 
and happy society 

In these troublesome time we must un- 
derstand and renew ir faith r fu - 
mental beliefs, and mak ure that in ir 
efforts to solve the pi I I ir times 
and of our daily li ( t adopt poll- 
c which v et indalr i prine 
ciple 

My special ple tonight is that all of us 
should work to further l and economic 
progress based the common ¢ 1 prin- 
ciples of our re art ‘ ed in 
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Reclamation and Conservation of Water 
Resources Never Has Been and Should 
Not Be a Partisan Party Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with amazement and disappointment the 
statement of my colleague Congress- 
woman HELEN GAHAGAN DovuGLas which 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECc- 
ORD under date of September 22, 1950. 

I do not believe that reclamation and 
the conservation of water resources ever 
has been a partisan party issue. The 
Reclamation Act of 1902 was passed by a 
tepublican Congress. President Theo- 

dore Roosevelt was really the father of 
the idea. The general policies outlined 
in that act, with certain additions and 
improvements, have been recommended 
ind supported by every succeeding Pres- 
ident The differences regarding what 
hould be done in the conservation of 
waters and in the reclamation of arid 
areas has never followed party lines. 
Furthermore, I am firmly convinced that 
these problems should not follow party 
lines 

To make reclamation and water con- 
servation a party issue would in my 
opinion be very damaging to the cause 
which we are trying to foster. 

It is interesting to note for instance 
that when the Central Valley project be- 
gan to take shape that the approval of 
it by the Legislature of California and 
by the people of California was not 
gained through the efforts of any of the 
political parties, as such. It was a non- 
partisan effort of a great group of people 
who saw in the development of the Cen- 
tral Valley project the key to the destiny 
of California. Many people and numer- 
dus groups and interests opposed the 
project. Nevertheless it was approved 
by a substantial majority at the polls. 








Later during the great depression, 
when our State turned to the National 
Government for aid, two of the leading 
spokesmen for the aid were Republican 
Cong! m t, of Fresno, 


n B. W. Gearha 


and Richard J. Welch, of San Francisco, 


Un tedly the entire California dele- 
gation participated in the request but 
the two mentioned above are the only 
ones who personally have told me of 
th ] * meeting with Franklin D. 
R ve 


I have been told that when the Presi- 
n s informed of the project and the 
purpose and nature of it, he wanted to 
why they were asking the Na- 
tional Government for aid for a project 
that concerned itself exclusively with 
intrastate waters. The streams _ in- 
volved, together with their watersheds, 
are all within the confines of California. 
President Roosevelt, according to my in- 
formants, pointed out to those present 
that since no interstate streams were in- 
volved, he was in doubt as to the legality 
of Federal aid to this project. Further- 
more, there was no undeveloped public 
arid land which might be reclaimed by 
this project as was the case in most of 
the reclamation projects previous to that 
time. However, some of those present 
pointed out to President Roosevelt that 
the major dam of the project, namely 
Shasta Dam, would have the effect of 
regulating the waters of the Sacramento 
River. The Sacramento River is a navi- 
gable stream and has been navigated 
from time immemorial. It was pointed 
out that millions of dollars had been 
spent in trying to control the flow of 
that stream. It was further pointed out 
that much Federal money had been spent 
in an effort to reduce silting and control 
floods on the Sacramento. The Federal 
Government having control of and jur- 
isdiction over navigable streams, it was 
suggested that it was legal for the Fed- 
eral Government to appropriate money 
to be used for the development of the 
Central Valley project. On that fine 
thread the first aid given was in the 
amount of $10,000 and was the amount 
which the President recommended as the 
initial contribution largely to determine, 
by investigation, whether or not Federal 
money could be lawfully spent on the 
project. It is known by everyone that 
from that date on Mr. Roosevelt was a 
stanch supporter of the project and that 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
appropriated in the development and 
construction of the project, the comple- 
tion of which is now in sight. 

In an effort to get the committees of 
Congress to understand the project and 
to appropriate money for its develop- 
ment, numerous Congressmen have given 
aid, including Mrs. DovucLas and the 
author of this statement. Differences 
of opinion as to the various phases of 
the project have arisen. For instance, 
Mrs. Dovclas and myself have on nu- 
merous occasions advocated the con- 
struction and ownership by the Govern- 
ment of transmission lines to carry the 
electricity developed at the power plant 
below the Shasta Dam. This policy has 
been violently opposed in the House by 
members of both parties. For instance, 
my good friend Jed Johnson, who left 
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Congress some time ago and who y 
for years chairman of the Subcommitte; 
on Interior Appropriations, did n 

lieve in that principle. I merely m 
tion this to point out that no party 
claim that it alone is the friend of 1 
lamation and the development and 
servation of our waterways. The state- 
ment was made in the extension of my; 
colleague that “because the Republican- 
controlled Eightieth Congress sharn! 
curtailed progress on the Central V 
project, the San Joaquin Valley 

not have enough water to supply its ever- 
increasing demands.” 

I do not believe that is the corr: 
conclusion nor a correct statement 
facts. It is true that the Eightieh Con- 
gress gave less money than I personal! 
wished they had appropriated. How- 
ever, that Congress was trying to bal- 
ance the budget, and did balance it. 
is well known that the budgets of th 
Truman administration have been un- 
balanced. This is one of the major rea- 
sons why we have the terrible rash of 
inflation which is punishing every family 
in America today. No matter if they 
had given more money, the project would 
not have been completed as no Con- 
gress, irrespective of its political com- 
plexion, would have given enough dur- 
ing the period that the Eightieth Con- 
gress was in session to have completed 
the project by this time. It is also well 
known that the Delta-Mendota canal 
was not completed as early as it should 
have been and as a result the Reclama- 
tion Bureau was enjoined from divert- 
ing water to the south into the Friant- 
Kern canal. The injunction was 
granted by a judge who is a Democrat, 
appointed by a Democratic President 
His decision was based on purely legal 
grounds, without any consideration 
whatever of party policies. 

The effort to assail one party or the 
other for their deficiencies in reclama- 
tion development will not bring the 
progress to which the projects are en- 
titled. Neither party can claim all the 
credit nor take all the blame in these 
matters, For the good of the projects, 
it is better to have a situation, which by 
and large has been the situation up to 
now, where the question is not which 
party is in control when appropriations 
are made for their development but what 
is the merit of any particular project, 
I hope I will never see the day when a 
project is considered on the basis of the 
political affiliation of those who support 
it and the secret question asked by the 
committeemen listening to the evidenc 
is, “Are the supporters of the project of 
our political affiliation?” The only at- 
titude that the committee should take, 
and I believe this has been their atti- 
tude, is what are the merits of the claim 
being made for any particular project 
and what amount of money is a reason- 
able amount to appropriate and which 
can be best utilized during the coming 
fiscal year? 

Sometimes zealots on both sides of the 
problem try to enmesh or utilize recla- 
mation projects for political advantage. 
For instance, when Secretary of In- 
terior Krug made a trip in the fall of 
1848 to Arizona and to Vallejo, Calif., to 














make an announcement in those particu- 
lar areas that two certain projects had 
been approved by him, in my opinion, 
that was merely done for the purpose of 
trying to indicate to those areas that 
the Democratic administration had been 
kind enough to approve two projects in 
which those areas were interested, and 
consequently the voters should express 
their gratitude by Democratic votes. 
That trip was a distinct disservice to the 
reclamation program. The Secretary 
could have made that announcement in 
Washington, filed his report, in which he 
declared the project to be feasible, with 
the Speaker of the House. It would then 
be eligible for appropriations. It did 
not need any trip to the western coast 
with the personal appearance of the Sec- 
retary just before election time to indi- 
cate that the project had been found 
feasible and it was recommended as such 
by the Secretary of the Interior. That 
trip was such an obvious political one 
that I hated to see it be tied to any recla- 
mation project. The statement by Mrs. 
Douvc.as is along the same line. For in- 
stance she says: 

Today, thanks to renewed progress on the 
Central Valley project under a Democratic 
controlled Congress, farmers in the Chow 
Chilla water district will get the water they 
need. 


Some of the very works that enable 
them to get this water were built by 
money appropriated by a Republican 
Congress. In fact, it is not now certain 
exactly when the water will be delivered 
but the contract for its delivery has been 
signed. 

I think that Gov. Earl Warren, of Cali- 
fornia, has done more than any other 
single individual, in or out of Congress, 
to get appropriations for the Central 
Valley project. He has taken the time 
to come to Washington from his busy job 
as Governor of California to plead with 
the appropriate committees of Congress 
for aid in the rapid development of our 
Central Valley project. I know that his 
presence has had tremendous influence 
on the committees to whom he has 
talked. For instance, that great friend 
of reclamation, Congressman MICHAEL 
KIRWAN, devoted a great part of his pres- 
entation of the Central Valley project 
items in the appropriation bill for fiscal 
1948 to eulogizing the Governor and 
praising his efforts for coming to Wash- 
ington to explain the need of California 
for appropriations in order that the 
Central Valley project could be rapidly 
brought to completion. What greater 
testimony could there be that reclama- 
tion and the conservation of our waters 
is not a political problem—is not a par- 
tisan problem—than the testimony of 
Mr. Kirwan, who has been our stanch 
friend in support of money for this proj- 
ect ever since I came to Congress? The 
members of the subcommittee itself at 
various times that I have appeared be- 
fore them—and I have appeared before 
them at every session of Congress since 
I have been here—have been divided 
within the parties. Some members of 
the Democrats do not believe, like Mr. 
Kirwan does, that the transmission lines 
should be owned by t! lamation Bu- 
reau. On the Republican side we, like- 
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wise, have a division of opinion some- 
times, some believing that the public 
should own transmission lines and some 
being opposed to it; some saying we are 
emphasizing hydroelectric-power devel- 
opment too much and irrigation too lit- 
tle, and so forth. The net result has 
been that we have fared rather well con- 
sidering all the other expenses our Gov- 
ernment has had to face during the past 
few years. I hope that when I go toa 
committee and discuss the water prob- 
lems of California, either to get author- 
ity for a project or to get money for it, 
that no member of the committee will 
look at me and inquire whether I am 
a Republican or a Democrat. I hope 
that all he will say “What merit is 
there in the statement that Mr. JOHNSON 
makes regarding the project involved? 
Is it sound? Is it feasible? Is it prac- 
tical and does our fiscal situation permit 
us to give money to the project at this 
time?” Is these can be answered in the 
affirmative, I hope that no member will 
hesitate to grant my plea, and especially 
will not consider what my particular 
party affiliation is. 


Communist Infiltration of the Scientific 
Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp the fol- 
lowing statement prepared by me. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follow 
The ranks of American have 
been infiltrated to an alarming degree by 
the Communist enemies of the United 
States. This real threat to the Nation’s se- 
€ 
4 
1 


scientists 


curity is a matter which has either been 
sommission 
vital ad- 


ignored by the Atomic Energy 
or treated far too lightly by 
ministrative agency of the Government. 

It is the same old story of softness toward 
Communists which has prevailed in the 
State Department and the Department of 
Justice these many years. 

Klaus Fuchs and Harry Gold are not iso- 
lated phenomena in their betrayals of this 
country’s vital scientific Their cases 
are a part of a general pattern of Communist 
infiltration of the scientific profession 

The startling fact is that at least 500 scl- 
entists whose biographies are listed in Amer- 
ican Men of Science have been openly affili- 
ated with the Communist movement 
through its deceitful and front 
organizations. Any scientist who is anybody 
in the world of science is listed in this au- 
thentic reference work. 

It may be countered by 
for subversion that 500 re 
and insignificant percentage of the 50,000 
scientists whose biographies are given in 
American Men of Science, but the fact re- 
mains that even a 1 percent incidence of 
disloyalty among scientists may strike at the 


very heart of our nati ecurity. Fur- 
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presents a small 
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affiilliate with the Communist or the Commu- 
nist-front movement and, thereby, lend their 
great prestige to subversi 
Several publishing events of recent d 
have brought into sharp focus the issue 
our national security, as it is affected by t 
Communist infiltration of the scientific ranks 
of the United States and a it is met 
Government idministr i 
First, we have the publication of a book 
entitled “Security, Loyalty, and S I 
Prof. Walter F. Gellhorn, of ¢ Uni- 





versity. This volume, published by the Cor- 


nell University Press, is a not-to-subtle eff 
to hold the very idea of loyalty cle 
for atomic scientists up to publi ‘ 1 


ridicule 

Second, we have several reviews of the 
Gellhorn book attempting to give it favor- 
tance by the public It received 


upport fr 


able 


accep 


enthuslastic 


1 book review 








several New York newspaper me New 

Ye papers, incidentally, whi ive such 

favorable reviews to Owen Lattimore’s recent 

book. In addition to these widely read New 

York reviews, a national magazine gave con- 
derable public t Px r G 





book a 10rt time ago in an article entitled 
“Dang We're Headed for a Russianized 
America.” 

















Third, we have a series of articles in the 
New York J 1al-America written by the 
paper’s financial editor, I e Gould, under 
the title “The Story of Senator MacMAHno» 

l ries of articles has disclosed ths I Z- 

rmation that the top employee in t 
Office of the chairman of the Congressi l 
Joint Committee on Atomic E y V ‘ 
man whose Communist conne ns led him 
to write t P p 
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Gellhorn and the reviewers who 
publicized his book reveal a 
e about the Communist 
appalling and 
ational pol- 
ighest de- 
another book to set 
1 details of this ignorance (as- 
, in all cases, deliberate 
would 
y very considerably smoothed 
in people could be frightened 
y the hobgoblin of totalitarianism into 
their insistence that the loyalty 
ts be thoroughly checked 
‘ given access to secrets which 

vital to our national security. 
\ 1it myself to a single illustration 
Gellhorn’s 1 ance (or was it deliberate 
) of the facts about Com- 
nizations in this country. On 
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pages 141-142 of |} book, he depicts the 
Ame n fF sian Institute as a very re- 
spec ble I inde conservative) ore- 
gal ion and, by clear iplication, assails 
Att ey General Tom Clark for his listing 
of the American Russian Institute as a Com- 
munist organization. While stating several 


facts about the American Russian Institute 
(proving that he did some research on the 


subject), Gellhorn omits the relevant fact 
th H y H. Collins is executive director of 
t Or i n Is it possible that Gell- 
horn i not know this? Or is it possible 
t! he did not know that Henry H. Collins 
} bee m a member of the Commu- 





ni espi » cell in the Federal Govern- 
ment which inc ied Alger Hiss, Harry Dex- 
ter White, Dean Acheson's law partner, Don- 
ald I John Abt, Nat n Witt, Lee Press- 
man, and ¢ gory Silvermaster? Such con- 
venient omi f fact pervade the book 
of Pr r Gellhorn- venient in the 
that it rves the interests of the Com- 
Party at a crucial moment in our 
I l hi ry 
t have been unintentional, but Gell- 
horn’s book reveals the sloppy thinking of 
some of 1e Nation’s outstanding educators 
and § is 
In May 1949, Fulton Lewis, Jr., revealed 
tl tl f-} laimed Communist Hans 
Fri dt n granted a $1,600 fellow- 
shi y the Atomic Energy Commission for 
study at t University of North Carolina. 
The 1 er V v lly n wsworthy but, de- 
spite this obvious fact, Gellhorn writes that 
al sensat ist had reported it. The 
( e and impartial Columbia University 
prot ry ned from naming Fulton 
I J but resorted instead to the use of 
( t in identifying this promi t 
radio bi ] r. 
After recording the fact that a radio sen- 
§ nal (as he put it) had reported the 


app ment of Communist Hans Freistadt 
to a $1,600 fellowship by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Professor Gellhorn went on in 
his usual effort to portray the American peo- 
pie as mad with anti-Communist hysteria— 
a caricature which is far from the truth but 
which is parallel to the line of the Com- 
nunist Party. Among other things, he 
wrote: “The juxtaposition of ‘atom’ and 
‘Communist’ stimulated a fervor of response 
which was undiminished by the sobering 
facts that the fellowships involved no danger 
to secrets of any description.” Gellhorn 
overlooks the simple fact that, regardless of 
his own favorable reaction to subsidizing 
Communists with taxpayers’ money, the 
an people see no reason whatever for 
the Atomic Energy Commission to spend the 
people’s money in training avowed enemies 
of the United States. Would Gelihorn advo- 
cate taxpayers’ money to train 
avowed Nazis in the field of nuclear fission 
or in any other field. 

Gellhorn cites with approval the incredibly 
naive arguiaent of Alfred Newton Richards, 
vice president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and president of the National Academy 
of Ecience, who urged that educating a quali- 
fied person, even if a Communist, “will have 
added one more to the group—now far too 
small—of those capable of utilizing knowl- 
edge of nuclear energy and of its products in 
the advancement of medicine, biology, agri- 
culture, and, at need, could release for Gov- 
ernment classified service another who pos- 
sessed no disqualifications. The country will 
have been the gainer by his training.” Gell- 
horn and Richards, in their consummate 
ignorance of communism, do not seem to 
understand that every Communist is a po- 
tential espionage agent for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and that every such agent trained 
at the expense of American taxpayers re- 
leases the Soviet plotters from the financial 
responsibility of training its own agents. 
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Professor Gellhorn alleges, without qu 

him directly, that Detlev W. Bronk, pr« 

of Johns Hopkins University and ch 

of the tional Research Council as we 

the patron of Owen Lattimore, echoed thx 

fantastic nonsense of Alfred Newton Ri 

ards. It should, of course, be noted 

all of Gellhorn’s indictments of distinguish: 

scientists and educators are unwitting 
Unwittingly, Professor Geilhorn pl 

president of Harvard University, Dr. . 

B. Conant, in a most unfavorable light 

him to the effect that “a r 

scientist or a philosopher with strons 

ties to the advancement of civilizati 

the unity of the world” might be a questi 

able asset for Government service but 


tremely valuable to a university.” In 
scribing a Communist 


scientist as 
beliey in the “advancement of civili 
and the unity of tl world,” Pres 
Conant was quoting the “defense” 
é 
t 











quoting 





ynvicted traitor, Alan Nunn May, and other 
atomic scientists who have betrayed civili 
Zation to the red-handed murderers of 
Kremlin, 

In a totally different category fr 
writings of Gelll n and the several r« 
to which I ‘rred is the ser f 
articles by Leslie Gould, entitled “The Story 
of Senator McManHon.” 

I have already called attention to Gould 
disclosure that Charles E. Calkins, cls 
pro-Communist in his connections if 


indeed a card-carrying member of the Com- 





have ref 





munist Party, was the top man on the j 
roll for 3 yea of the Senator from Con- 
I icut who is ¢ ) chairman of the Con- 


ressional Joint Committee on Aton 


f 
Energy. 
The Connecticut Senator’s personal ap- 
intee as his scientific adviser on at 
other than Dr. Edward 
of the Federal Bureau of 
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Despite its own regulations, which I shai! 
discuss later, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has given security clearance to Dr. 
Condon. 

The Communists have made two maj 
organizational efforts to enlist Americar 
ecientists in fronts, namely, the now-defunct 
American-Soviet Science Society and the ex- 
isting American Association of Scientific 
Workers. About the latter I shall have more 
to say 

Dr. Edward U. Condon was a member of 
the executive committee of the Americ 
Soviet Science Society, a front which h 
been cited as subversive and Communist by 
the Attorney General. Condon was not onl; 
a member of this organization’s executive 
committee; he was an active solicitor of 
memberships for the outfit. On April 15, 
1946, he personally addressed a letter so- 
liciting members from among the physicists 
of the entire country. 

Condon’s fellow officers in the American- 
Soviet Science Society included the notori- 
ous Columbia University Communist, Prof. 
Bernhard J. Stern. 

When the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities attempted to obtain the loyalty 
file on Dr. Condon from the Department of 
Commerce, its efforts were blocked by orders 
from the White House. There was, however, 
every reason to believe that Condon’s loyalty 
file contained much damaging and deroga- 
tory evidence against him. It is known, for 
example, that the Army canceled a passport 
which the State Department had issued 
Condon to travel to the Soviet Union in 1945, 
and that the Army took steps to remove 
Condon from a plane which was bound for 
Russia. 

Condon is now cleared by the Atomic 
Energy Commission for access to restricted 
data on atomic energy. We have not heard 
th> last of the Condon case. 
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States Senate con- 
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lired in the 
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id Lilienthal as he 
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April 1947, the question of 








r 
trati was thoroughly aired 
Nor } there been any lack of adequate 
les to guide the AEC in removing all se- 
risks from the personnel of atomic 
f Tr I jects. 
Tr) cial policy of the AEC with respect 
lrity clearance for personnel is clear 
enouch and adequate enough to keep any and 
urity risks far removed from atomic 
projects which are under the admin- 


t 1 of the AEC All that is needed is a 
t adherence to, and application of thi 


er ly iey 


al } acy 
All personnel connected in any way with 
lic-energy projects fall into one or the 
her of two categories: (1) Those requiring 


ecurity clearance and (2) those 
irity approval. Individuals who 
ployed directly by the AEC or who are per- 
mitted access to restricted data must 
urity clearance. All individuals who 

yed by contractors on work not 


are eme- 


re- 


ceive sec 








)] access to restricted data must re- 
ceive what is termed “security approval.” 

rhe official policy of the AEC underscores 
the subversive character of front organiza- 
tions as no other governmental policy, de- 


ion, pronouncement, or verdict has ever 
ders¢ it. The AEC has emphatically 
nked the question of security risks with the 

tion of membership in, identification 
th, or sympathetic association with organi- 
zations which have been des ted as sub- 
by the Attorney General, or with or- 
tab- 





red 





versive 
ganizations which have been otherwise est 
lished as fronts or known to infiltrated 
members of subversive grou 

The pertinent sections of the official 
] are worth quoting in full 

(A) includes these c S 
are gr 


be 


AEC 


Cat 
which 


€ ry 


there yunds suffi it to estab- 





lish a reasonable belief that the individual 
or his spouse has held membership in or 
joined any organization which has been de- 


clared to be subversive by the Attorney Gen- 
provided the individual did not with- 
draw from such membership when the or- 
ganization was so identified, or otherwise 
establish his rejection of its subversive aim 


or, prior to the declaration by the Attorney 
General, participated in the activities of such 
an organization in a capacity where he 


should reasonably have had knowledge as to 
purposes of the 


the 
organization. 

Category (B) includes those cases in which 
there are grounds sufficient to establish a 
reasonable belief that with respect to the in- 
dividual or his spouse there is 

1. Sympathetic interest in totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, or other subversive po- 
litical ideologies. 

2. 4 sympathetic association established 
with members of the Communist Party; or 
with leading members any organization 
which has been declared to be subversive by 
the Attorney General. (Ordinarily this 
would not include chance or casual meetings, 
nor contacts limited to normal business or 
official relations.) 

3. Identification with an organization es- 
tablished as a front for otherwise subversiv 
groups or interests when the personal views 
of the individual are sympathetic to or co- 
incide with subversive lines; 

4. Identification with an organization 
known to be infiltrated with members of sub- 
versive groups ] inft 
tion as to other dividual 


subversive aims or 





of 





wnen there is also 


activities of the il 


rma- 








which establishes the probability t he 
may be a part of or sympathetic to the in- 
filtrating element, or when he personal 
views which c t coincide 
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hand, security app! \ y de- 
nied in cat ry (A), rra i in 
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‘ ‘ 1 ex ne 
sive record of fellow-traveling with Commue 
nist-front organizati 

Both W A. Higi tham 1 Melber 
Phillips supported the W he-P e Con- 
ference whic u l Nat ¢ mite 
tee To Win the I ( ! I i- 
ion being cited as a (¢ munist-front or- 
ganization by the At f General. (See 
Daily Worker, March 5, 1946, | ) 

The subversive Win-t -I ce Conference 
was held in Washi D. C., Apr 5-7, 
1946 The meeti idi- 
torium of the Departmen f nmer« L 
the authorization of the cretary of Com- 
merce, Henry Wallace 

Cochairman of the Win-the-I ce ¢ fer- 





was P Ro} meverai years ago 
Robe publicly exp 1 his prefer e 
for the Sov Union his homeland, for 
himself and his family One f 


ence 


son 


is 
recent anti-Ameri L pe lan kK 
place in Paris in April 1949. At the Paris 
Congress for World Pt , an out-and-out 
Communist affair, R n declared t t the 
Negroes of the United States would not fight 


to defend their country : inst the Soviet 
Union, a libel again i 
of America. 

The 
ference, with whom W. A 
ciated himself, included such notorious Com- 
munists and fellow ti the follow- 
ing: James E. Allen, Edward K. Barsky, John 
T. Bernard, Lewis A. Berne, Walter Bernstein, 
Dorothy Brewster, Harry Bridges, Louis E. 
Burnham, Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Hugh De- 
Lacy, Muriel Draper, W. E. B. Dubois, Julius 
Emspak, Howard Fast, Lion Feuchtwanger, 
Stephen H. Fritchman, William Gropper, 
Ralph Gundlach, Langston Hughes, Crockett 
Johnson, Kenneth Leslie, Albert Maltz, Saul 
Mills, Grant W. Oakes, Martin Popper, Ferdi- 
nand C. Smith, and Ber ird J. Stern 

Lyle Borst, atomic s st, is also a mem- 


ber of the staffaof khaven National 


Laboratory on Long I 


gross 


sponsors of the Win-the-Peace Con- 
Higinbotham asso- 


velers as 
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1. Ame! 1s ing committee, World 
gr Peace, member (Program leaf- 
f A 23, 1949.) 
2. 4 e€ Free Political Advocacy, 
! Daily Worker, February 28, 1949, 
( I ittee of One Thou d. siener of 
I I y Worker, January 3, 1949, 
‘ 1 inciat of the*«Hartley commit- 
UE News, January 1, 1949, 
I f Wallace, member. (Pam- 
é ( r 1948.) , 
6. N nal Council of American-Soviet 
F is! peaker at annual dinner, Sep- 
er 1949 
7. National Council of the Art Sciences, 
} sponsor of the Cultural and 
( rence for World Peace, held 
t Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. (Program, 
Mar 25-27, 1949.) 
8. National Non-Partisan Committee to 
I i the Rig) of the Twelve Communist 
{ membe! (Letterhead, September 
9, 194 
9. New York State Council of the Arts, 
f r and Professions, vice chairman. 
I W r, June 11, 1948, p. 2.) 
10. P ressive Citizens of America, spon- 
(Program, October 25, 1947.) 
11. Teachers’ Union, Local 555, of the 






Workers of America, supporter 
t Samuel Wallach. (New York 
November 12, 1948, p. 28.) 

M next case is that of Harold C. Urey, 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
Chi that maverick among our educa- 
tior institutions headed by the one-time 
boy prodigy, Robert Maynard Hutchins 

it record of Professor Urey, 


United Publi 


In discu the 


it should be borne in mind that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago administers the Argonne 
National Laboratory on behalf of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Argonne National 
Laboratory is one of our most important 
tomic energy projects It would be hard 


i less-qualified persons than Pro- 
fe r Urey and Chancelor Hutchins for the 
imi tration of such a project—that is, 
from the security standpoint. 
Prof. Harold C. Urey has achieved great 
distinction in the field of chemical science, 


having been awarded a Nobel prize for his 
discovery of heavy water. He was one of 
the lead ientists on the Manhattan 
project which produced the atomic bom! 
There is a completely fallacious view 
am us that a man who has achieved great 
distinction in one field should be listened to 


with respect whenever he chooses to speak 
other questions. The obvious 
truth, of course, is that a scientist in the 
f 1 of ch istry may be an utter fool in 
politics and should not receive 
yn on the latter subject than 
an el de pupil 

Of late, Professor Urey has been sound- 
ing off with bitter invectives against the 
security regulations which the Atomic 
Energy Commission has adopted and alleged- 
ly enforces for guarding the secrets of our 


more attentil 
hth-gr 


atomic developments. Quite recently, Pro- 
fessor Urey declared that he would fire every 
security officer on all our atomic projects 


throughout the United States. 

Professor Urey’s temperament is anything 
but that of a cool, objective scientist. At 
times, he is highly emotional, even hysterical 
in his public speech. 

Last December Professor Urey sounded off 
on the subject of a federal union of the 
so-called democracies. Such a union would, 
he de be “the first move toward one 
world.” In the same speech, Professor Urey 
went out of his way to describe the revela- 
tions of Major Jordan as “this latest fool 
thing 

( May 19, i949, Professor Urey appeared 
mittee of the Illi- 


ciare 


Legislature charged with the investi- 
gation of subversive activities at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Roosevelt College. 
In his testimony, he assailed the Attorney 
General of the United States for issuing lists 
of subversive organizations. With emotion 
bordering on the psychopathic, he declared: 
“T consider the designation by the Attorney 
General of organizations as subversive or 
Communist one of the most dangerous 
things in American life.” Professor Urey’s 
viewpoint on this matter is diametrically 
opposed to the official viewpoint of the 
Atomic Energy Commission which holds, in 
its formal regulations at least, that the 
Attorney General's designations are useful— 
not dangerous—in reaching conclusions con- 
cerning personnel security risks. Further- 
more, Professor Urey defended the granting 
of Government atomic energy scholarships to 
Communists, particularly the granting of a 
scholarship to Hans Freistadt, an avowed 
member of the Communist Party. “I con- 
sider it dangerous,”’ declared Professor Urey 
heatedly, “to inquire into the political af- 
fairs of such students.’ It will alarm some 
Americans, at this stage in international re- 
lations, to find a professor of the scientific 
stature of Professor Urey supporting a policy 
of granting atomic-energy scholarships to 
Communist students. 

In the case of Professor Urey, we find a 
possible explanation of his denunciation of 
the Attorney General's lists of subversive 
organizations. This explanation may lie in 
the fact that Professor Urey himself has in 
the past been affiliated with numerous Com- 
munist-front organizations, including five 
which have already been listed as subversive 
by the Attorney General. 

And now this same Professor Urey wants to 
fire every security officer connected with our 
atomic energy projects. To him these se- 
curity officers are just a part of a horrible 
witch-hunting scheme. It’s too bad Profes- 
sor Urey can't stick to his heavy water and 
let heavy politics alone. But, on the other 
hand, he has a right under our free institu- 
tions to be a first-rate political ignoramus. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding of any 
kind in what I have said, let me emphasize 
thet I have no information that Harold C. 
Urey is actually a member of the Communist 
Party. Like many non-Communists he has 
frequently collaborated with Communists to 
the great advantage of the latter. 

Communist-front enterprises thrive on the 
enlistment of just such famous scientists as 
Urey. 

The distressing fact is that Professor Urey 
talks out of both sides of his mouth. Out 
of the one side, he denounces the Commu- 
nist Party unsparingly, as he did in his tes- 
timony before the committee of the Illinois 
State Legislature. Out of the other side, he 
defends the granting of Government atomic 
scholarships to avowed Communist Party 
members, denounces the Attorney General's 
list of subversive Communist-front organi- 
zations, and defends unblushingly his nu- 
merous affiliations with Communist fronts. 

I come now to the well-nigh incredible 
account of one of our most prominent sci- 
entist’s connections with the Communist 
movement. 

This is the story of Prof. Linus Carl Paul- 
ing, who since 1931 has held a professorship 
of chemistry at the California Institute of 
Technology, and who is now the chairman 
of the division of chemistry and chemical 
engineering at the institute. 

Pauling has valid claim to the highest 
academic and scientific distinctions. He was 
president of the American Chemical Society 
last year. 

Having cited a portion of the academic 
and scientific record of Professor Pauling, I 
come now to his record of support for Com- 
munist causes. 


nois 
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Pauling was affiliated with the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 
Under the auspices of this Communist or. 
ganization, Linus Pauling protested the de- 
portation of Communist Hans Eisler. Hans 
Eisler was the Communist musician brothe; 
of Gerhart Eisler, both of whom are now out 
of the United States. Attorney General Tom 
Clark has listed the American Committee { 
Protection of Foreign Born as a subversive 
Communist front. 

During the month of September 1949 the 
Communists convened in Mexico City a gath- 
ering which they called the American Conti- 
nental Congress of World Peace. Linus Car] 

-auling was one of the vice presidents of thi 
Mexico City gathering and also a delegat 
(See Daily Worker, July 29, 1949, p. 5.) As- 
sociated with Professor Pauling in this sub- 
versive enterprise were such fellow-traveling 
stalwarts as Paul Robeson, Donald Hender- 
son, Stefan Heym, Corliss Lamont, Thomas 
Mann, Vito Marcantonio, the Right Reverend 
Arthur W. Moulton, Harlow Shapley, Mary 
Van Kleeck, Henry A. Wallace, Colston E 
Warne, James Waterman Wise, Thomas 
Woody, the Reverend John B. Thompson, and 
Gene Weltfish. 

Linus Carl Pauling is a sponsor of the 
Committee for Free Political Advocacy. (Se 
press release, February 11, 1949, and the Daily 
Worker, February 28, 1949, p. 9.) This is a 
Communist-front organization devoted to 
the defense of the 11 Communist Party lead- 
ers who have been convicted of conspiring 
to overthrow the Government. 

On September 12, 1949, the Communists 
and fellow travelers who supported Henry 
A. Wallace in 1948 tendered their recent pres- 
idential candidate a dinner in New York City. 
Linus Carl Pauling was a sponsor of this af- 
fair. VirTo MARCANTONIO was the principal 
speaker at this dinner for Henry A. Wallace. 
That should be comment enough. 

In his biography in Who’s Who in America, 
Linus Pauling inserted the information that 
he was on the board of directors of the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions and that he was the 
vice-chairman of the Hollywood Chapter of 
the ICCASP. The ICCASP was the immedi- 
ate predecessor of the present-day National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions. 
The latter Communist-front organization 
was the one which held the notorious Cul- 
tural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace, keld at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
March 25-27, 1949. 

Linus Pauling is now the chairman of the 
Southern California Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions Vouncil. This Communist front or- 
ganization is the west coast regional branch 
of the National Council of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions, to which reference has been 
made. It is a provable fact that the great 
bulk of the Communist contingent in Holly- 
wood is now associated with the Southern 
California Arts, Sciences, and Professions 
Council. 

Pauling was a fellow of the National Re- 
search Council and also the holder of a 
Guggenheim fellowship. He is now a mem- 
ber of the committee of selection for the 
Guggenheim fellowships. It has long been 
known that scores of Guggenheim awards of 
fellowships have been made to Communists. 
This is not at all surprising in view of the 
fact that Linus Carl Pauling is a member of 
the committee of selection. 

In the October 1949 term of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a brief of amici 
curiae was submitted on behalf of John 
Howard Lawson and Dalton Trumbo, Holly- 
wood Communists. Professor Linus Carl 
Pauling was one of the signers of this brief. 

Attesting his prominence among atomic 
scientists is the fact that Professor Linus 
Carl Pauling is a member of the board of 
sponsors of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists. (See issue of January 1949.) 




















































































Early this year, the largest scientific body 
in the world held its convention in New York 
City. I refer to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, often known 

is the Triple-A S. 

As a final example of the Communist in- 
filtration of the ranks of science, I am par- 
ticularly interested in the fact that the 
Triple-A S elected Kirtley Fletcher Mather, 
professor of geology at Harvard University, 
to serve as its president in 1951. Mather’s 
election is a sorry commentary on the pa- 
triotic sensibilities of American 
Mather has been known so long and so pub- 
licly as a supporter of the Communist-front 
movement in the United States that even 

ientists—however remote their ivory tow- 
ers from political reality—could hardly have 
remained ignorant of his devotion to the 
cause Of Stalin's fifth column in this coun- 
try. 

I do not mean to accuse the vast majority 
of these men of science of actually hating 
America and loving the Soviet Union. The 
strong probability is that the vast majority 
of the members of the Triple-A S are unor- 
ganized, apathetic, and indifferent to the 
machinations of a small clique which dom- 
inates the organization. Mather’s choice 
cannot be understood on any other hypothe- 
sis than such a clique of Communist fel- 
low travelers has great influence in this dis- 
tinguished body. If this is so, it is time 
that the rank-and-file members of the Triple- 
A S got up on their hind legs at the next 
annual convention and prevented the instal- 


scientists. 





lation of Professor Mather as the organiza- 
tion’s president for 1951. 
Kirtley Mather has been affiliated with 


upwards of 40 Communist-front organiza- 
tions. Very few men in the academic world 
have a more flagrant record of supporting 
the causes of Stalin’s fifth column in this 
country. 

At the risk of boring you with a long list 
of names, I am going to read the organiza- 
tions with which Professor Mather has been 
affiliated and which have been listed as sub- 
versive by the Attorney General of the 
United States. Here they are: 

American Committee for 
Foreign Born. 

American Council on Soviet Relations, 

American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy. 

American League Against War and Fascism, 

American Slav Congress, 

American Youth for Democracy. 

Citizens Committee To Free Earl Browder, 

Civil Rights Congress. 

Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy. 

Council for Pan American Democracy. 

International Labor Defense. 

Jefferson School of Social Science. 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

League of American Writers. 





Protection of 


National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties. 


Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

Win-the-Peace Conference, 

There you have 18 subversive Communist- 
front organizations with which Prof. Kirtley 
F. Mather has been affiliated. Every one of 
them has been cited as subversive by the At- 
torney General, which means that every one 
of them is an enemy of the United States. 
The Attorney General's listings are based 
on the most careful and exhaustive investi- 
gations by the FBI, 

In addition to these 18 subversive or- 
ganizations listed by the Attorney General, 
Professor Mather has been affiliated with 
more than a score of other Communist fronts 
listed by the congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

What a record. I repeat that few 
sors in the whole Unite : ; 
thing like it or even approaching it. 
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When the notorious Gerhart Eisler was 
indicted in February 1947, Professor Mather 
signed a statement denouncing “the shame- 
ful persecution of the German anti-Fascist 
refugee.” The statement was published un- 
der the auspices of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress—one of the most malodorous of the 
present-day Communist-front organizations, 

On April 19, 1949, the China Welfare Ap- 
peal was launched at a dinner attended by 
some 350 persons at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York City. The China Welfare Appeal 
is the American branch of the China Welfare 
Fund, whose chairman is Madam Sun Yat- 
sen, a vice chairman of the new Communist 
regime in China. There can be no doubt 
that both the China Welfare Fund and its 
American affiliate, the China Welfare Appeal, 
are operated in the exclusive interests of 
the Chinese Communists. Pr Kirtley F. 
Mather is listed as a sponsor of these pro- 
Communist Chinese outfits. Paul Robeson 
is an honorary member of the China Welfare 
Fund. In this period of history when the 
United States has so much at stake in the 
Far East, it is shocking that any prominent 
American should line up on the side of the 








brutal Chinese Communist regime. It is 
doubly shocking that such an American 
should be elevated to the position of top 
leader of American scient 


Professor Mather is particularly proud of 
one of his affiliations with the Communist- 
front movement. For 5 years he was na- 
tional president of the American Association 
of Scientific Workers and wants that fact 
recorded. The AASW has been listed as sub- 
versive by the congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Let us look for a moment at the history 
and significance of the American Association 
of Scientific Workers. It was organized in 
1938 as a part of a world-wide movement to 
enlist scientists in the cause of world com- 
munism. It was no accident that the Cana- 
dian Association of Workers, the 
British Association of Scientific Workers, and 
the Australian Association of Scientific Work- 
ers came into being within a period of 12 
months in 1938 and 1939 Such organiza- 
tions, bearing almost identical names in 
widely separated countries, had to have a 
central inspiration and direction. That cen- 
tral control was the world-wide Communist 
apparatus. Note carefully how these so- 
called scientific bodies were geared to Com- 
munist espionage as it was revealed in the 
case of the Canadian spy ring. I am going to 
read to you now from the Report of the Royal 
Commission, which was formed for the sole 
purpose of investigating Soviet espionage in 
Canada: 

“Control by the Communist Party over a 
broad organization such as the Canadian As- 
sociation of Scientific Workers could be used 
in a variety of ways not only for propaganda 
purposes but eventually as a base for recruit- 
ing adherents to that party from among sci- 
entists, and in due course, no doubt, for re- 
cruiting additional espionage agents in key 
positions in the national life.” 

Prof. Raymond Boyer, exposed as a mem- 
ber of the Canadian espiona ring, became 
the national president of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers. The convicted 
Soviet spy, Prof. Alan Nu May, was a 
member of the association’s executive com- 
mittee. Other members of the Canadian 
Association of Scientific Workers who were 
also members of the Soviet espionage ring 
included Ned Mazerall and David Shugar. 
Writing of another man involved in the 
Soviet espionage ring in Canada, the Report 
of the Royal Commission reported that he 
had become a member of the national execu- 
tive committee of the association charged 
with maintaining liaison with corresponding 
organizations in other countries and that 
there wa that he used 
this position as a cover in making « 
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with members of the staff of the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Ottawa 

It is difficult to understand why Profes- 
sor Mather is so proud of his presidency of 
the American Association of Scientific Work- 
ers. The organization is a branch of the 
world-wide Communist movement, includ- 
ing the Canadian Association of Scientific 
Workers, which the record shows was noth- 
ing more than an espiona ucl 
haps Professor Mather is c 
ferent to the implications of his affili 
relying on the 
leagues to shield him 

The American Association of Scientific 
Workers is an associate society of the Ameri- 
sociation for the Advancement 

American scientists would be wel 
ed to arouse themselves to the Commu- 


nist infiltration of their ranks 
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Spending the Nation Into Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
has authorized appropriations, 
contract authorizations and other ex- 
penditures, which indicate that the Fed- 
eral Government is spending the Nation 
into bankruptcy. 

During the second session of 
Eighty-first Congress we have 
priated a total of $52,427,926,628 

In addition to the appropriations, the 
contract authorizations total $2,341,- 
530,000. Permanent appropriations for 
such things as interest on the public 
debt, the Federal contribution to the 
civil-service retirement fund and other 
continuing obligations of the Govern- 
ment, will, in all probability, raise the 
total by another $6,000,000,000. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, we have appro- 
priated and contemplate the spending of 
over $60,000,000,000 of Federal money in 
the next year. 

Add to that $60,000,000,000 approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000 as the probable 
expenditures by State and local govern- 
ments during 1951 and the total burde: 
heaped on the shoulders of the Americar 
taxpayers becomes approximately $80,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

This means that approximately 35 
percent of the national income is going 
for the expenses of government, with all 
the waste and hazardous foreign adven- 
tures included. 

WE MUST CUT DOWN ON FOREIGN AID OR GO BROKE 

Mr. Speaker, a large part of the 
spending in the next year will be for 
our adventures into the fertile fields of 
foreign aid, military assistance, and all 
the other schemes thought up by the 
economic internationalists to drain away 
the resources of our country in a global 
share-the-wealth plan 

The Office of Business Economics in t 
Department of Commerce reports that 
since the end of World War II, our net 


gress 


the 


appro- 


outflow of charity cash, goods, and serv- 
i to Jun ), 1 nounts to $29.- 
349,000,000. Besides the out ‘ y 






























































computed to June 30, 1950, there remains 
available for foreign aid in the form of 
grants and credits, a total of $14,146,- 


We are spending more each year on 
foreign aid and assistance than the 
total « of the Federal Government 
in any ngle year up to 1933 The 
{ indermania of the New Deal-Fair 
I 1 party must be stopped by the people 
or ou } economy is destined for a 
| \ 

Let’s cut out the foreign aid before 


we go broke. Next year may be too late. 





The Kingsley Plan for Medical Man- 
power Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


< NEBRASKA 
: SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
day 


Sentembher 23 Cecislatine 


i a ] ie tai 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, under 


perm n to extend my remarks, I am 
nserti in the Appendix of the REcorpD 

ummary of the Kingsley plan for 
medical manpower distribution. This 
pro} ul, prepared by Dr. D. W. Kings- 
ley, a di uished physician of Hast- 
ings, Nebr., is in my judgment worthy of 
the m¢ erious consideration by the 
{ ervices as a means of conserving 
the services of our limited supply of 
doctors, dentists, and other medical per- 
sonnel during this emergency. 


There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 


dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

l'HEeE KINGSLEY PLAN FOR MEDICAL MANPOWER 
DISTRIBUTION 

M cal manpower is one of our most im- 
por t services for successful completion of 
ny war effort In time of war it also re- 
mains of prime importance to the civil popu- 
In peace or war the same number of 
I ns will care for the same number of 
I Only the conditions and method 
of service are altered under wartime service. 
Past « rience in two great conflicts has 


demor ated a wanton waste of our medical 
manpower It is common knowledge that 
World War II many eminently quali- 
ins were assigned to such non- 
pr nal tasks as inspecting latrines and 
Others spent long hours in rou- 

tine office and administrative work which 
have been handled by trained of- 





fice personnel. Still countless others spent 
v time in sheer idleness because of a 
lack of immediate need for their professional 


y 1 


service Tl 
ll i cents 


cannot be calculated in 
li nor in human suffering to 
our citizer Such reckless waste is a luxury 
which even a country as fabulous in resources 
as the United States cannot afford in a time 
Ol crisis. 

We are now facing a third catastrophic ex- 
perience which, because of atomic potentiali- 
ties, threatens to be of greater threat to total 
destruction. Shall we make the same great 
mistakes which can well be more costly than 
our previous ones, or shall we devise more 
eflicient means to conserve our valued pos- 
sessions? Is it necessary that we continue 
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to waste valuable medical manpower in time 
of war simply because it has been traditional, 
or does both the medical profession and the 
r.ilitary have greater responsibilities to our 
people? It is time for us to become more 
realistic in our planning in the light of mod- 
ern medical care and modern transportation. 
It is not necessary that we continue to lavish 
valuable and unneeded medical service on 
noncombatant military groups at the expense 
of the civilian population. It is our patri- 
otic duty to devise a modern plan to conserve 
our available supply. 

It is the recognized duty of the medical 
profession to provide our people with the 
best possible medical care whether these peo- 
ple are in uniform defending our country 
or whether they be civilians engaged in nor- 
mal pursuits in support of those defenders 
on the front line of democracy. 

The Kingsley plan has been devised to 
provide sufficient and competent medical 
care to all Armed Forces based within the 
continental confines of the United States at 
a great manpower saving and to still provide 
the same competent service to the civilian 
population. Combat troops will retain their 
present T.O. This plan is respectfully pre- 
sented through proper channels for con- 
sideration. The plan presented is broad in 
scope. There are many detail problems to be 
resolved. 

Section 1: The medical care services of all 
Armed Forces bases located within a rea- 
sonable transportation distance of a medical 
center should be operated by the county 
medical society or other medical groups in 
that locality. The administrative work 
should be accomplished by Armed Forces per- 
sonnel. The medical group operating the 
professional survices may work out a plan of 
operation among its own members for the 
covering of the required services. This may 
mean a rotation of doctors in such a manner 
that the Armed Forces would be fully covered 
at all times and at the same time the civilian 
population will not suffer. Sanitation and 
other health problems will be assigned to 
personnel trained for that type of service. 
Doctors of medicine will devote their full 
time to caring for the sick. 

It may be necessary to vary the method of 
operation to fit the needs of different bases. 
In all cases a medical officer assigned by the 
military shall be the Chief of Staff of the 
base hospital and the various services ma 
be headed by competent local civilian physi- 
cians in the same manner as local civilian 
hospital units. Military bases located be- 
yond a reasonable distance from a medical 
center capable of supplying a full comple- 
ment of medical manpower may be partially 
staffed by the military from physicians dis- 
qualified for combat duty secured under 
section 2 of this plan. There seems to be 
no justifiable reason why every military base 
within the United States, and even some of 
the foreign bases, cannot be efficiently staffed 
and operated by civilian physicians and by 
inducted physicians disqualified for combat 
duty. It is immediately recognized that 
units in combat must be staffed by physi- 
cians qualified for combat duty and in a 
ratio at or near the present table of organ- 
ization. It is as readily recognized that 
some definite change should be made in the 
present unrealistic table of organization for 
base units. The matter of compensation for 
services rendered could be on the same basis 
that the Veterans’ Administration is using, 
or on any basis worked out between the 
Armed Forces and the medical governing 
bodies, 

Section 2: Physical requirements for phy- 
sicians should be based entirely on their 
capability to do professional work. A phy- 
sician with an artificial limb, hernia, or im- 
paired eyesight should not be rejected if he 









is capable of performing efficient prof 
sional services. There should be a place 
him to serve his country under some of th 
suggestions outlined in section 1 of this pla 

Section 3: The Kingsley plan takes 
zance of the fine work and plans already for- 
mulated for the order of induction of physi- 
cians and heartily endorses the followi: 
order of induction as an aid to the plan 

A. Those individuals who received the 
medical education at the expense of th 
United States. 

B. Those individuals who were in medical 
school during World War II at their own ex- 
pense and who were deferred in order that 
they might complete their education. 

C. Those individuals who have not served 
in either World War I or World War II. 

D. Those individuals who have served 
World War I and/or World War Il. he 
order of calling these individuals should be 
in proportion to the time they have alread 
served; i. e., an individual who has served 1 
year should be called before the man wh 
has served 2 years, etc. 

Section 4—Summary: This plan is respect- 
fully submitted as a workable answer to a 
serious crisis now facing the United States 
Many perplexing problems must be resolved 
and details refined to furnish a completed 
vehicle. With this accomplishment the tol- 
lowing results may be expected: 

A. Fully utilize the professional skills re- 
quired with a minimum of waste of medical 
manpower. 

B. Provide efficient medical care for based 
troops and also provide acequate care for 
the civilian population. 

C. Maintain sufficient civilian medical 
personnel to cope with atomic disaster in the 
vicinity of military and essential areas. 

D. Make available more physicians for 
tactical military units. 

E. Provide a great economic saving in the 
cost of medical care to the military. (It is 
estimated that the medical manpower re- 
quirements for the military may be lowered 
by 35 to 50 percent and yet maintain a high 
quality of service.) 

F. Maintain high availability of medical 
care for the civilian population. 

G. Place the responsibility for the health 
of the Armed Forces and the civilian popu- 
lation squarely upon those who are trained 
to accept such responsibility. 

D. W. KINGSLEY, M. D. 














New Legislation Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Con- 
gressman CLARENCE CANNON is to be com- 
mended for his splendid statement 
which appeared in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for September 27. To supple- 
ment that statement and the editorials 
which accompanied it, I ask unanimous 
consent to have placed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a series of newspaper ar- 
ticles and editorials based on the 1 
month’s experience we have had with 
the subversive-control bill. They prove 
that the passage of the bill was a serious 
error, 





There being no objection, the articles 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of September 24, 1950] 
Nrw ANTI-Reps MErAsurE MAy UNDERMINE 
SECURITY RATHER THAN BOLSTER IT 
(By John F. Day) 

WASHINGTON, September 23.—Not since the 
Alien and Sedition Acts has Congress been 
so willing, not to say anxious, to restrict 
personal liberties as it was in passing this 
week the McCarran-W ood-Mundt-Nixon-Fer- 
guson-Lucas catch-all “internal security” 
bill. 

That is the opinion not only of those who 
voted against the measure, but of a number 
of those who voted for it. 

The Alien and Sedition Acts were a series 
of four laws enacted in 1798 by a Federalist 
Congress, designed to insure the defeat of 
the Jeffersonian Republican Party at the 
polis, The first three were aimed at denying 
a vote to alien Frenchmen who favored the 
Republicans. The fourth made it a high 
misdemeanor “unlawfully to combine and 
conspire” in order to oppose legal measures 
of the Government. Publication of “false 
or malicious” writing against the Nation, 
the President, or Congress was prohibited. 
The Federalists used the law solely to punish 
Republican editors who dared criticize the 
Government or the President. Federalists 
never were accused. The law finally was 
declared unconstitutional in 1882. 

Furthermore, many fear the measure may 
actually weaken rather than strengthen our 
security against Communist sabotage and 
spying. 

Then what happened? 
vote so overwhelmingly for the bill? 
is an interesting story. 

But first take a look at some of the faults 
that have been pointed out. Most of them 
have been overlooked in day-to-day report- 
ing that the measure was essentially a 
“tough, anti-Communist bill” requiring that 
Communists and Communist-front organiza- 
tions register and providing for internment 
of suspected Communists in event of inva- 
sion, insurrection, or a declaration of war. 


CHANGES PERMANENT 


Here are things the measure would do: 

1. Make permanent—rather than for the 
originally proposed 3-year period—changes 
in our laws. 

2. Require Communist and Communist- 
front organizations and their members to 
register with the Government or face heavy 
criminal penalties. At least three things 
have been called wrong with this: 

First, that one might as well expect bur- 
glars to register and declare themselves. 

Second, that Communists who refuse to 
register can fight their cases through the 
courts for years, and might well end up mak- 
ing martyrs of themselves if the Supreme 
Court—as many think it will do—eventually 
declares the law to be unconstitutional. 

Third, perfectly innocent organizations 
which happen to be on the same side as the 
Communists at any given time may be de- 
clared Communist front. 

In a final appeal against the bill, Senator 
KeEFaAvuver, Democrat, of Tennessee, declared: 
“I say that under this measure, anyone who 
forms any organization for any purpose, any- 
one who wishes to have intellectual liberty, 
anyone who does not wish to Nave con- 
formity of political purpose, anyone who 
wishes to protect freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press, had better watch out. 
For in this measure are words and clauses 
which * * * could strike down things 
for which America has stood, for which our 
country has fought many wars, and for 
which we are fighting today.” 
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Why did Congress 
That 
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NO CURB ON LISTS 

3. Force every FBI undercover agent now 
working in a Communist or Communist- 
front organization to disclose his identity, 
This is one place where it is feared the meas- 
ure would weaken security 

4. Force any person who registered as a 
member of a Communist-front organization 
to declare himself in effect as guilty of con- 
spiring to overthrow the Government 

5. Fail to prevent Communist-controlled 
organizations turning in false lists of mem- 
bership, thus requiring innocent people to 
spend years trying to clear their nam 

6. Allow a corrupt Attorney General to re- 
fuse ever to clear the names of such inno- 
cent persons. Also allow a corrupt 
cratic Attorney General to smear Re} 
cans, and vice versa. 

7. Make it unlawful for any person know- 
ingly to combine, conspire, or agree with any 
other person to perform any act which 
would substantially contribute to the es- 
tablishment * * * of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. This is extremely broad termi- 
nology which could easily be stretched to 
the lengths of thought control. “Any act” 
could be making a soapbox speech or reading 
a book. One of the sponsors of the bill, Sen- 
ator McCarran, of Nevada, said that to ad- 
mit belief in something was an overt act. 
And a newspaper which prints a Communist- 
line speech might substantially contribute 
to the establishment of a dictatorship. 





Demo- 


ubli- 


DEPORTATION PROVIDED 


8. Make it unlawf'l for any Government 
employee to transmit in any manner or by 
any means classified information (that which 
is marked secret, confidential, or restricted) 
to a representative of any foreign government 
or member of a Communist or Communist- 
front organization. 

This section does not require that there be 
intent to harm the United States before a 
person can be penalized, and it includes 
friendly as well as unfriendly government 
representatives. 

9. Provide for the deportation of any im- 
migrant who has not been finally natural- 
ized, who participates in any way in the 
printing or distributing of material advocat- 
ing or teaching world communism or any 
other form of totalitarianism. That means 
that an alien printer or bookseller who has 
anything to do with Mein Kampf or the 
writings of Karl Marx can be deported. 

10. Literally put a squad of immigration 
Officials trailing every immigrant who steps 
off a boat in the United States. 

11. Bar Communists and members of Com- 
munist-front organizations from working for 
the Government or in Defense Establish- 
ments. The trouble with this is that all 
sensitive projects—whether plants, airports, 
railroads, utilities, harbor installations, 
laboratories, or what-not—would have to be 
listed. This would form a perfect guidebook 
for spies and saboteurs. This, then, is an- 
other place where security would actually be 
weakened. 

A NEW FIRST 


12. Empower an Attorney General, under 
conditions not too difficult to meet, to stifle 
the emergence of any new political party. 

13. In time of war or insurrection, allow 
the Attorney General to detain any person 
he has reasonable grounds to suspect may 
some day engage in espionage or sabotage. 
This concentration-camp feature was pro- 
posed by Senator K1icore, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, as a substitute for the McCarran 
bill. When that move failed, it was put in as 
an amendment by Senator Lucas, Democrat, 
of Illinois. In a queer twist, MCCARRAN 
argued that this section as originally written 
was too strong. And he removed from it a 
provision that suspects could be picked up 
not only in event of war, invasion, or insur- 
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rection, but at any time when an emer 

was declared. Thus the part of the bill th 
gave real control over potential saboteurs 
was weakened 

14. For the first time in American his 
make an act not of force or 
plainly leading to force of vi 
spiratorial against 
United States 

Now for a little background on how this 
came apout. 

To be loudly anti-Communist—the louder 
the better—has become increasingly popu 
inr nt months. Ever since the Alger Hiss 
and McCartuy episodes, there has been a 


violen< 
sence, c 


the Government of tl 


sort of contest on in Washington to see who 
can damn the Communi the most Vv ler- 
ously. This, naturally, was intensified by the 


Korean War 
TREND WAS EVIDENT 

Riding this crest of vocal antic Unism 
Senators MUNpT, Republican, of South Da- 
kota, and Frexcuson, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, began pushing vigorously for their « 
munist control bill. They were assi i in 
the House by Representatives Woop, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia, and Nixon, Republican, of 
California, members of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

findful that this sort of legislation could 
come to plague a party in future years (the 
alien and sedition laws destroyed the Fed- 
eralist Party), President Truman urged Ma- 
jority Leader Lucas to keep it off the Senate 
floor. This Lucas did for some time But 
then MunntT and FERGUSON began maneuver- 
ing to attach their bill as a rider to other 
legislation. And it was clearly evident that, 
the congressional state of mind being what 
it was, they were going to be successful 

Attorney General Howard McGrath real- 
ized that Lucas and other Democrats wer 
going to have a rough time being reelected if 
they bottled up an “anti-Communist” bill 
or got one thrown in over their heads. So 
he pleaded with Truman to offer his own 
proposals for strengthening the espionage 
and sabotage laws. This Truman finally did, 
but too late to stem the tide for the Mundt- 
Ferguson bill. 

Senate Judiciary Chairman McCarran, an 
antiadministration Democrat, sloughed ff 
the Truman proposals. 


Instead, he acx i 

the Mundt-Ferguson measure, and added 
Z 

t 
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to it numerous other restrictions, includin 
those on immigration which he failed to gé« 
into the Displaced Persons Act. 

LUCAS MADE A SHIFT 

Up until the very minute of the voting 
Lucas fought the McCarran bill with a vig 
and courage that made his colleagues and 
newspapermen marvel He was daring t 
run in Illinois against the “anti-Commun : 
tide. He sincerely believed the measur 
violated the Bill of Rights. He denounced 
it before the American Legion on the e' 
of final debate. 

When the time for voting came, he coffe 
the internment section (essentially the 
gore bill) as a substitute for the McCarran 
measure. He got 29 votes. Then, with 
consulting those who had voted with him, 
and to their great chagrin, he moved 
make his amendment a part of the McCarr 
measure instead of a substitute for 

This pulled the rug from under such 
Senators as KiiGcore, Dovuctas of Illinois, and 
Humpnrey, of Minnesota. In order to help 
out Lucas and to get the part they had sup- 


mY 


ported, they had to take it all, a bitter 
draught. Only seven Senators, among them 
KEFavUver, stuck it to the bitter end and 


voted against the catch-all 

But Lucas was not dismayed at what he 
had done. His attitude was one of “I guess 
we showed them wh really against Com- 
munists.” 
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OVERRIDING CERTAIN 
A similar measure, the Wood-Nixon, had 
I ed the House by a whopping majority. 
The conferees kept the most drastic parts of 
both bi rhe conference report went sail- 
in through, 51-7, in the Senate, 312-20 in 
the H 
Presi Truman had not minced words 
he thought of the Mundt- 
Fe I And he told a press confer- 
é ht the McCarran measure was 
wor! His lieutenants on Capitol Hill urged 
him not to veto, because of the political 
heat but vet he did 
( ressional overriding was a foregone 
( 
From the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald of 
eptember 25, 1959] 
A SENATOR WEEPS 
lr) it of Senator Paut DovucLas in 
the we f the United States Senate Satur- 
day te , after that body had over- 
whel! y overridden the Truman veto of 
the Communist bill was the very sym- 
t e feell of men to whom thought 
( trol is the most obnoxious of the wea- 
] dictatorship 
For it is difficult to deny that the provi- 
ions of the act which is now the law of 
the land have within them plain machinery 
for punishing those who dare oppose, if only 
with their minds, the course upon which the 
United States has now or might later set its 
feet 
And yet, the Illinois Senator, who is one 
of the 1 t intellectually honest men in 
governme well knew that whatever else 
the measure is, it is aimed at a party which 
not I plays a dirty game but makes up 
its own rules 


He more than once stated his dilemma on 
the floor of Congress. Though he stood with 
President Truman in Saturday's hectic ses- 
sion, he had previously recorded his vote in 
favor of the McCarran measure when it 
went to the joint committee. A sign of the 
grip the measure took on party lines came 
when another Senator from Illinois,. Scorr 
Lucas, Truman's own congressional lieuten- 
ant, voted regretfully to override. 

Here is the law: The Attorney General 
of the United States may intern possible 
spies in wartime, point the finger at any 
organization he thinks doing Reds’ work, act 


as registrar for Communists and their 
groups which must declare themselves. 
Propaganda which is Red but doesn’t say so 


is acrime. So is conspiring .o substantially 
contribute to a United States totalitarian 
dictatorship or hiring a Communist to work 
for the Government. Red aliens may be kept 
out or deported and may not be naturalized. 
The statute of limitations on espionage is 
lengthened and certain acts, including those 
which led to recent strings of arrests for 
passing on atomic bomb information, are 
spelled out as spying 

Clearly, an Attorney General who was 
capricious, and we have been cursed with 
several, could soon make complete mockery 
of all civil liberties which, like many 
great privileges of this democracy, are often 
taken too much for granted. 

What does it mean to substantially con- 
tribute to the establishment within the 
United States of a totalitarian dictatorship? 
What is a substantial contribution? What, 
for that matter, is a totalitarian dictator- 
ship? How easy to say, for example, that 
a political meeting which cheered loudly a 
forceful speaker who called an administra- 
tion too conservative was making such a 
contribution. We know that while many 
meetings are held in good faith, many others 
sparked by Communists are not. The prob- 
lem, calling for much more than the wis- 
dom of Solomon, is to hit the Reds who have 


revolution in mind without hitting those 
who seek change through orderly means. 

President Truman thought the second 
class is left unprotected by the bill he vetoed. 
The rest of us may only pray that the kind 
of soul-searching which beset honest Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike as to the veto 
fell will also prevail in the breasts of the 
men who administer the law. Where civil 
liberties have died, they have stayed dead 
a long time. 





[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of September 26, 1950] 


ON THE OTHER HAND—CURRENT CONGRESSIONAL 
CAMPAIGN PRESENTS UNEDIFYING SPECTACLE 
(By Lowell Mellett) 

It is just as well that the current congres- 
sional campaign can be concluded in less than 
6 weeks. In one respect at least it is not a 
very edifying spectacle. Too many of the 
candidates are seeking reelection on a claim 
that does them no credit. The claim is that 
on the issue of communism they can be just 
as hysterical, or more so, than their oppo- 
nents. Democrats, as well as Republicans, 
that is the appeal they are making to the 
voters. They are holding up the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Fecorp to prove that they voted for 
the Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon-McCarran-Wood 
bill, despite a 5,500-word Presidential veto 
begging them not to saddle the Govern- 
ment with legislation so unworkable and po- 
tentially dangerous. 

The call these troubled days is for leader- 
ship in high places. One of the high places 
is Congress. Congressmen, Senators and 
Representatives, should be leaders. Their’s 
the duty to think clearly in the people’s be- 
half when the people themselves show signs 
of being confused; the duty to stand by their 
convictions when the mob spirit is abroad, 
Leaders should lead, not run away. 


ATMOSPHERE OF PANIC 
But the whole atmosphere surrounding the 
enactment of this 1950 version of an alien 
and sedition law was one of political panic. 
The people’s leaders were running from the 
people, in the mistaken belief that the peo- 
ple had become an unruly, unreasoning mob 
and that the only way to appease this mob 
was to prove that you were just as scared, or 
even more scared, than the next fellow. 
That seemed to be the case with quite a num- 
ber of the Senators and Representatives. 
In private conversation many admitted their 
grave misgivings concerning the legislation, 
but said they didn’t dare oppose it, that to 
do so would mean defeat at the polls. 
That’s how it was with some of our states- 
men. They simply closed their ears to rea- 
son and ran. Maybe they estimated correctly 
the popular state of mind in their home 
States or districts. They are presumed to 
know their own people. But they could be 
mistaken. Conceivably the majority of the 
people have no desire to see the Government 
strike out blindly in all directions, regardless 
of the consequences. The average citizen is 
capable of understanding the simple and 
compelling reasons that moved the President 
to veto the bill. Senator GREEN, of Rhode 
Island, has said that his mail was 10 to 1 
against the legislation. This may be com- 
pletely contrary to the experience of other 
lawmakers, but it does not excuse their votes 
if they voted in defiance of their own con- 
victions. And many admit that they did, 


MAY BE COMMITTED TO FOLLY 


Living, as our democratic system does, by 
politics, it is unfortunate that politics so fre- 
quently brings out the worst in us. Never 
has it been more unfortunate than in the 
present instance. 

Here we have a Congress whose members 
genuinely and wholeheartedly loathe com- 
munism, voting to put themselves in the 
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wrong and the Communists in the right. 
Possibly, in a saner and more courageous 
mood following the election, they will find 
ways of undoing some of the damage they 
have done. On the other hand, the cam. 
paign being the sort that it is, they may com- 
mit themselves so deeply to their folly that 
it will be impossible for them to take cor- 
rective action. 

Very certainly the Communist Party mem- 
bers, by the very act of resisting the new law, 
as they announce they will do, can be count- 
ed on to arouse a real mob spirit, one that 
will make any calm thinking almost out of 
the question. Which may cause the Mundt 
Nixons, and McCarrans no regrets, but should 
sadden the better men in Congress who 
yielded their convictions to what they con- 
sidered political necessity. . 


[From the New York Times of October 2, 
1950] 


THE ANTI-Rep Act aT WorK 


The State Department, as Walter H. Wag- 
goner reported to this newspaper yesterday, 
is having trouble with the new Internal Se- 
curity Act. Section 22 of this interesting bit 
of legislation, as the President said in his veto 
message, “excludes from our country anyone 
who advocates any form of totalitarian or 
one-party government.” So now the State 
Department, as Mr. Waggoner puts it, will 
apparently have to devise a political spec- 
trum of the governments of the world for 
the purposes of deciding what governments 
are totalitarian and what are not. What 
about Spain? What about Argentina? What 
about Yugoslavia? What about diplomatic 
representatives, agents, and staffs from the 
admittedly Russian-style Communist coun- 
tries? What about delegates from Red China, 
who may come here to present whatever 
case they have on the question of the alleged 
accidental bombing of their territory or the 
status of Formosa? What about Communist 
visitors of the nonconspiratorial sort—if 
there are such? We used to believe we might 
weaken any Communist’s faith by showing 
him America. Has our own faith weakened? 

Of course the State Department has to 
carry out the law as well as it can until or 
unless the Supreme Court says some of it is 
unconstitutional, or until and unless Con- 
gress revises it. Revision on the immigra- 
tion and other fronts is suggested in the 
Statement issued yesterday by the 10 Demo- 
cratic Senators who voted to sustain Mr. 
Truman’s veto. They also make one other 
suggestion, which in an ironic way supports 
their opposition to some sections of the act. 
This is that opponents should take care not 
to join Communist-sponsored organizations 
which are urging repeal. Such organiza- 
tions do exist and are making hay out of the 
present situation. Pretending to be liberal, 
they are working for the world’s foulest ex- 
ample of illiberalism, as they always do. Now 
they have something new to talk about—a 
present handed them on a silver platter by 
286 Representatives and 57 Senators. 

Liberal opponents of the more foolish and 
restrictive clauses of this law are no more 
sympathetic with communism than are the 
rest of the population. They have a right 
to point, as the President did, to those sec- 
tions which help communism instead of 
hurting it and hurt democracy i: stead of 
helping it. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of Octo- 
ber 7, 1950] 
BARBED-WIRE FENCE 
The barb-studded wires of the fence erected 
around the United States by the McCarran 
Act are now threatening to prick friend and 
foe, the dangerous and the innocuous, with- 
out discrimination. During the course of 





the debate on the measure, its proponents 
tended, ironically enough, to minimize its 
impact, while its opponents asserted that it 
would affect great numbers of aliens 
friendly, or at least not unfriendly, to the 
United States. Now that it has to be en- 
forced, the State Department finds itself in 
desperate straits between the two interpreta- 
tions. The language of the act affords little 
help. Indeed, it is language that challenges 
the intrepidity of lawyers and defies the un- 
derstanding of laymen. Section 5 (Cc), for 
example, declares with characteristic lucidity 
that— 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
tenth proviso to section 3 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917, as amended (39 Stat. 
875; 8 U.S. C., 136), or any other law—-(1) the 
provisions o: section 1 (1) and 1 (3) shall be 
applicable to any alien within the purview 
of section 3 (1) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended (43 Stat. 153; 8 U.S. C. 201), 
except Ambassadors, public ministers,” etc., 
etc., ad nauseam. 

Well, as accurately as we can figure it out, 
the act will bar virtually all of the nationals 
and some of the official representatives of a 
number of totalitarian countries with which 
the United States is now collaborating in re- 
sistance to the spread of communism. It 
seems clear, as we pointed out when the Mc- 
Carran bill was originally introduced and as 
the President asserted in his veto message, 
that the definition of totalitarianism laid 
down in the measure includes such countries 
as Spain, Portugal, Argentina, and Saudi 
Arabia. Any students or businessmen or 
tourists from those countries, if they adhere 
to the regime in power in their homeland, 
must be excluded. So far as they are con- 
cerned, then, we shall be as much an iron 
curtain country as the Soviet Union. 

In addition, we think, there will be serious 
diplomatic difficulties under the act. Its re- 
strictions do not apply to career diplomatic 
and consular officers who have been ac- 
credited by a foreign government recognized 
de jure by the United States and who are 
accepted by the President or the Secretary 
of State, and the members of the immediate 
families of such aliens. But many coun- 
tries may wish to follow a practice commonly 
pursued by the United States and send over 
noneareer representatives for special pur- 
poses. None of these would be admissible 
under the terms of the act. If they are ex- 
cluded, no doubt their homelands will 
counter by excluding comparable personnel 
from this country. 

So far as the numerous United Nations 
organizations are concerned, the act permits 
admission only of a designated principal 
resident representative of a totalitarian gov- 
ernment, accredited resident members of 
the staff of such representative, and mem- 
bers of his immediate family. A totalitarian 
government might reasonably wish to send 
to the United Nations General Assembly a 
nonresident representative—Mr. Vishinsky, 
for example—and the United Nations could 
scarcely function here if such representatives 
were excluded by the United States. More- 
over, to exclude, as the act appears to do, 
the families of all members of the staff of 
a totalitarian representative to the UN would 
be to impose on them a senseless and alto- 
gether unjustiflable hardship. 

How the State Department will adjust its 
regulations under the law to the demands 
of its sponsors on the one hand and the 
demands of common sense and international 
comity on the other remains to be seen, 
The McCarran Act poses, we think, an im- 
possible problem. Time was when Ameri- 
cans had enough pride in their country and 
enough faith in the durability of their own 
institutions to believe that a visit here would 
make friends and influence people in our 
behalf. Now we present ourselves to the 
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world as frightened and ashamed. Like 
Russia, we have transformed ourselves into 
a hermit state. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, Mass., of October 9, 1950] 
SUBVERSIVE CurB SEEN BLOW TO WEST 
GERMANS 


(By J. Emlyn Williams) 


FRANKFURT.—The new United States anti- 
subversive legislation, which is primarily di- 
rected against Communists, may have se- 
rious repercussions here, according to of: 
ficials in the United States branch of the 
Allied High Commission. 

If maintained, the new law may react 
most unfavorably against the program for 
reeducating Germany in democracy, may 
hinder smooth working of plans for extend- 
ing this country’s trade with the United 
States, and inflict unnecessary hardships up- 
on German wives of occupation personnel. 

High Commissioner John J. McCoy is un- 
derstood to have sent a request to Washing- 
ton asking for further information and 
pointing out that strict liberal interpreta- 
tion of this law could upset arrangements 
for sending Germans to the United States as 
part of the reeducation program. 


APPLICATION OF MEASURES? 


For the security measures which are now 
to be adopted would ban entry into the 
United States of any persons who were mem- 
bers of the Nazi Party or its affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

Does this include such organizations as 
the Hitler Youth and the League of German 
Girls? 

This is one of the questions which must 
be cleared up. If they are banned, then 90 
percent of the.Germans over 15 years of age 
would be affected. Yet, it is from these very 
same young men and women that American 
educators over here aim to draw their demo- 
cratic leaders of tomorrow. 


POSSIBILITY OF GREAT HARM 


To exclude people who at the time they 
joined such organizations were hardly able to 
discriminate for themselves and have since 
been trained along quite opposite lines is 
unjust. To exclude people who were mem- 

ers Of the labor service, or even of the 
black shirt and brown shirt organizations 
would not show much understanding of 
conditions existing here in Germany after 
1933. 

Exclusion obviously cannot be made sim- 
ply on the basis of membership in Nazi or- 
ganizations. That would simply be intro- 
ducing the grave mistake of the de-Nazifica- 
tion program of the first 4 years after the 
war. It would not only alienate the sym- 
pathy of the majority of good Germans but 
also undermine foundations of much valu- 
able pioneering work which has been done 
here by American and German leaders. 

There are today many hundreds of Ger- 
man students in the United States on schol- 
arships and almost as many waiting to go. 
Presumably none of the former would be 
sent back. But it would be a serious mis- 
take to reject entry to the latter because 
of something they did—or were compelled to 
do—in the earlier abnormal years of the 
Third Reich and in World War II. 

German businessmen also would be af- 
fected. They have been encouraged to visit 
the United States so as to establish trade 
contacts and exchange commercial ideas. 
This has been done with a view to increas- 
ing the federal republic’s foreign trade so 
that Germans can obtain more dollars and 
thereby relieve the American taxpayer of part 
of his burden. 

Another class of people intimately con- 
cerned in what this new law means is the 


German wives of American occupation per- 
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sonnel over here. United States citizens who 
have married Germans and planned to re- 
turn to the States with their new wives now 
believe that their wives will not be granted 
visas. 


The United States High Commission offi- 
cials at the moment are uncertain as to what 
this new law actually means in 


For this reason the answer to Mr. McCloy’s 
inquiry is eagerly awaited, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
October 10, 1950] 
SECTION 22 

By an application of his discretionary 
powers, the Attorney General has permitted 
the entry into this country of the young 
Austrian musician, Friedrich Gulda, who was 
technically barred under the terms of the 
new Security Act. When a child of 10,Guida 
had been forced to join a Nazi youth move- 
ment; and section 22 of the act 
mission to aliens who have ever been afflli- 
ated with a Communist or other totalitarian 
organization. The exceptional permission is 
for a period of 6 days only, eliminating a sec- 
ond projected concert; obtaining it involved 
a bewildering and nerve-wracking delay at 
Ellis Island. The Government has sensibly 
announced that it will not press for the strict 
interpretation of the law which might have 
justified the holding of Toscanini on his 
arrival today, despite the noted musician's 
long opposition to fascism. Thus a bad 
situation has, for the moment, been dealt 
with in the best possible way. 

Section 22 remains, however, a mischievous 
and potentially dangerous provision. In his 
veto message the President pointed out that, 
under its terms, Spanish businessmen or 
students would find it impossibl 


denie ud- 


le to visit 
these shores, and that admission would t 
denied to those who had renounced and re- 
pudiated communism. Obviously, a law is 
not sound which relies upon a constant ap- 
plication of discretionary power—particu- 
larly when it is considered how many cases 
may fail to achieve special consideration. 
Since the act went into effect last Thursday, 
more than 75 aliens have been taken into 
custody at Ellis Island. What unjust hard- 
ships could be wrought on many of these 
by a rigid adherence to the letter of the act? 

For a variety of reasons, neither the Con- 
gress nor the public was in a state to ex- 
amine with sobriety all the complex pro- 
visions of the omnibus anti-Communist bill; 
and the President had forfeited the confi- 
dence which should have made his warnings 
bear weight. This newspaper pointed out 
the fallacies of the immigration and natural- 
ization sections, where a host of novel and 
confusing barriers were added to the existing 
prohibition against known Communists. 
Congress is in recess; meanwhile the short- 
comings in its work are spelled out. It can 
have no more pressing task when it returns 
than to review the results, applying itself to 
a law that really meets the threat of com- 
munism without raising up new problems 
and inviting new injustices. 





[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
October 11, 1950] 


CONFUSION AT THE GATES 


American policy on the admission of 
aliens, especially those from former enemy 
countries, has been so confused in recent 
years that we doubt whether the State De- 
partment could make it worse. The Depart- 
ment, of course, has been accused of such a 
design by Michigan’s Senator Fercuson. He 
says it wants to discredit the new McCarran 
catch-all antisubversives law 

That law certainly does not make the ad- 
mission of aliens, on a temporary or long- 


time basis, any easier, True, the Attorney 
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{From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 


Mass., of 


SECURITY 


October 13, 1950] 
Act Stirs CONFUSION 
CAPITAL 
(By Josephine Ripley) 
WASHINGTON. — Immigration authorities 
here are frantically trying to unscramble the 
bewi complications of the National 


NEw FOR 


aeri 


Security Act, which has suddenly slammed 
the immigration door in the face of inter- 
nationally famed musicians, foreign-born 
brid f American scldiers, returning im- 
migrants of long United States residence, and 


has even barred ship captains and pursers 
from coming ashore for customary port for- 
malities 

Stunned by the sweeping and confusing 
implications of the law in its initial applica- 
tion, officials estimate that it will cost some 
$12,000,000 a year to administer it and require 
the addition of 800 or more persons to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

Total Immigration Service expenditures in 


1950 were $32,000,000. 
TWOFOLD PROBLEM 

Right now the authorities entrusted with 
the application of this law are tackling the 
Houdini-like stunt of trying to carry out 
its provisions and at the same time be prac- 
tical and humane 

When the captain and purser of a foreign 
ship were recently barred from coming 
ashore, under one provision of the act, to at- 


tend to regular port business, harassed New 
York immigation officials appealed to Wash- 
ington 

“Be sensible, 
must get ashore.” 

Meanwhile, all members of the crew were 
also bottled up on the ship, with no shore 
leave 

In the 


they cried. “These men 


case of the captain and purser, 
Washington immigration authorities gave 
permission to bring them ashore under a 
temporary visitor’s visa, granted by the At- 
torney General in case of a temporary stay 
up to 6 months. 
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PROVISIONS OF ACT 

In fact, this is the legal device under which 
the service is slowly relieving the Ellis Island 
blockade. 

But that is not the solution, for here is 
what immigration authorities are up against; 

The act says that among those to be ex- 
cluded from admission to the United States 
are “aliens who are members of or affiliated 
with (1) the Communist Party of the United 
States; (2) any other totalitarian party of 
the United States; (3) the Communist Po- 
litical Association; (4) the Communist or 
other totalitarian party of any State of the 
United States, or any foreign state, or of any 
political or geographical subdivision of any 
foreign state 7 Pe 

That includes anyone with present or past 
connection with any organizations of a 


totalitarian government. 


APPLICATION TO ITALIANS 

Such a provision could apply to nearly all 
Italians, since, until 1943, practically all Ital- 
ian children belonged to the Fascist youth 
organizations, As one Italian put it when 
asked if he had ever been identified with 
such a group, “But, of course, one had to 
eat.” 

State Department brows are furrowed and 
slightly damp over the question of whether 
that section of the law could also apply to 
immigrants from Spain and Argentina. 

President Peron is commonly called a dic- 
tator. The Justice Department will un- 
doubtedly be confronted with the problem 
of deciding whether the Per6én government 
and that of Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
shall be construed as “totalitarian” under the 
terms of this law. 

One case which touched the sympathies of 
Washington immigration officials was that of 
an elderly Italian woman who had lived in 
the United States as an immigrant for many 
years. Not long ago she was called back to 
Italy by the illness of one of her children. 

Now she is returning to her home in the 
United States, and because she once was 
associated with an Italian Fascist youth or- 
ganization, she had to be stopped at Ellis 
Island. 

She was finally admitted under a tempor- 
ary visitors’ permit, under which she may 
remain for 6 months. 

Foreign-born brides of American soldiers 
who have been stationed in Italy, Germany, 
and other countries are also barred from 
residence under this legislation. These 
women are now being admitted under a 
temporary visitor’s permit. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 


While the act permits the Attorney Gen- 
eral at his discretion to issue temporary 
visitors’ permits to persons normally ex- 
cluded under these regulations, it requires 
that he give a detailed report to Congress 
on all persons so admitted. 

This poses a real problem. Immigration 
officials have no time to dig into the past 
of these people for the purposes of a detailed 
report. 

It was solved this way: When the immi- 
grants are questioned as to past affiliations, 
the immigration official immediately tele- 
phones the Central Intelligence Agency, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and Army 
Intelligence for a clearance or other repert 
on these individuals. 

Whatever these three agencies, or any of 
them, report is used as basis of the informae- 
tion for the detailed report required under 
the law. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times of October 15, 
1950] 
ANTI-RED LAW CREATES ALIEN CHAOS 

WASHINGTON.—Harassed United States im- 
migration officials struggled to cope with 
many-tongued confusion Saturday while the 
State Department sought to spell out regu- 








lations for executing the tough new antisub.- 
versives law. 

The act bars from the United States alieng 
who have been a member of a Communist, 
Nazi, or Fascist organization. 


ALIENS PILE UP 


Aliens detained for a check-up under the 
statute piled up at Ellis Island, New York, 
and in Europe thousands of Germans, Ital- 
jans, and Austrians clamored for clarification 
of the new American travel restrictions. 

Overseas travel agencies reported scores of 
last-minute cancellations on plane and ship 
passage to this country. They complained 
their losses are running into thousands of 
dollars a day. 

Here in Washington, under a massive por- 
trait of President Truman, acting United 
States Immigration Commissioner A. R, 
Mackey sat at his desk in a drab, yellow- 
walled room overlooking the Anacostia River 
and tried to make order out of chaos, 

CALL FOR GUIDANCE 


On the desk, a battery of telephones jan- 
gled almost constantly, hour after hour, with 
incoming calls seeking guidance from points 
of entry on the borders. 

Foreign governments vigorously protested 
the temporary detention of their nationals 
holding valid travel papers—including such 
notables as Victor de Sabata, conductor of 
the famed La Scala Opera in Italy, and Hans 
Hotter, German baritone, who came to sing 
at the Metropolitan Opera in New York. 

De Sabata was released Friday after a 24- 
hour detention, but others were held longer 
while authorities checked whether they ever 
belonged to a totalitarian group. 

On Wednesday the State Department an- 
nounced a temporary world-wide “freeze” on 
all passport visas—except in cases where for- 
eigners could prove to United States consular 
Officials abroad they would be accepted on 
arrival in this country. 

The order hit thousands of 
headed for the United States. 


CHARGE SABOTAGE 


Some Members of Congress charged the 
administration with attempting to sabotage 
the statute with a too literal enforcement 
policy. Congress passed the law over Presi- 
dent Truman's veto in hectic closing hours 
of the last session: Now some lawmakers 
say the administration didn’t want the law 
to work. 

Foes of the law replied that it, not the 
administration, was to blame, They said 
the only remedy is drastic revision of the 
law. 

Sitting in the center of this hubbub, 
Mackey declined to be drawn into the public 
disputes. In between never-ending phone 
calls, he told newsmen: 

“We are trying to administer the law with 
all the fairness and equity we possibly can.” 

The week-long furor centered on that sec- 
tion of the new law which prohibits ad- 
mission of any alien who has ever been a 
member of any totalitarian movement. That 
means Nazi and Fascist movements, as well 
as the Communists—although the much- 
amended law was originally aimed primarily 
at Communists. 

Actually Attorney General McGrath has 
exercised his basic authority to grant tem- 
porary admissions in scores of special cases 
during the last week. 

Altogether a total of 339 persons were 
detained up to Friday night. Of these, the 
Attorney General authorized a release of 
170 under special permit, and the Justice 
Deparment is considering how to deal witb 
the others. 

Among those detained, and the new law's 
provision for their entiy are: 

Aliens who have lived in this country for 
at least 10 years and who are returning after 
a visit to the homeland—special-entry per- 
mits, good for 6 months. 


Europeans 











IMMIGRANTS WAIT CHECK 
New immigrant aliens—detention at the 
of entry pending examination by a 
special board of inquiry. 

The Government has not even made a 
start on another new provision which says 
that when the United States has ordered an 
alien deported and his home country won't 
take him back, there shall be no further 
immigration here from that country until 
the deportee is accepted. 

Officials say the countries affected by this 
provision include nations with which the 
United States has the most cordial relations. 

State Department experts, concerned with 
foreign relations, and Justice Department of- 
ficials, who administer the law, are continu- 
ng a long huddle over next steps. 

Meanwhile, with ships and planes arriving 
hourly at United States borders, many of 
the Immigration Service’s headquarters staff 
here got notices to stay on the job through- 
out the week end. 


port 


{From the New York Times of October 15, 
1950] 

Law To Bar SUBVERSIVES CAUSE OF MUCH 
CONFUSION—MANY ALIENS ARRIVING WITH 
Goop Visas FIND THEMSELVES SHUNTED TO 
ELLIS ISLAND 

(By Jay Walz) 

WASHINGTON, October 14.—The Ellis Island 
detention of some 100 incoming aliens this 
week gave the country a first view of the 
workings of its new internal security law, 
and Federal Government enforcement offi- 
cials a first touch of the headache they were 
sure would come along. 

Whether this initial mass screening oper- 
ation actually shut out anyone dangerous 
was not immediately reported, as public at- 
tention was focused on the spectacle of a 
youthful Austrian pianist being held 48 
hours, and of even Arturo Toscanini being 
subjected to a brief interrogation. 

On the face of it, the proceedings looked 
silly and farcial to opponents of the legisla- 
ti-n that Congress, just before its pre-elec- 
tion recess, passed over President Truman’s 


veto. Supporters of the law reported the 
New York enforcement activity simply 
demonstrated that the administration in- 


tended, by overdoing it, to nullify a law it 
did not want. 
NO ALTERNATIVE SEEN 

The Justice Department insisted, however, 
that its Immigration Service had no alter- 
native under the law to the action it took 
at “llis Island. Section 22 of the law, of- 
ficials quote, excludes from admission aliens 
who are, or have been, members of a Com- 
munist or other totalitarian organization. 

There is one prospect, noted in Washing- 
ton, that the congestion at Ellis Island may 
be relieved in the future. The State Depart- 
ment on Thursday ordered all visas except 
those of displaced persons withheld until the 
operation of the statute can be clarified. 
The Department also will assume eventually 
the task of screeing would-be incomers at 
its consulates in foreign lands. 

FOREIGN POLICY DILEMMA 


But immigration authorities will still be 
expected to be on guard and double-check 
on anyone they suspect. The Immigration 
Service also faces the problem of dealing 
with a retroactive feature of the law. This 
applies not only to aliens en route when the 
statute went into effect, but applies also to 
those already in this country. Those with 
totalitarian sympathies must be deported. 

The State Department for its part is worry- 
ing over its instructions to its consuls 
abroad because important questions of for- 
eign policy get involved. For example, if the 
State Department is to deny visas to totali- 
tarians (Communists, or others), it must de- 
cide whether to continue to regard as dicta- 
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torships certain countries with whom the 
United States wants to be friends 

Enforcement of a much more controversial 
part—the Communist registration program— 
has gained momentum very slowly 

President Truman left for his Pacific ren- 
dezvous with General MacArthur without 
having named the five-member Subversive 
Activities Control Board, or having indi- 
cated when it would be named This is the 
body that must rule after open hearings on 
what reanizations are Communist, or 
fronts, and which, therefore, must register 
with the Attorney General 

TO PR EED SLOWLY 

The registration program is expected to 
move very slowly. A Justice Department 
lawyer said a hearing before the SACB to 
prove the Communist Party itself was sub- 
versive could go far beyond the New York 
trial of 11 Communist leaders that took 11 
months And, he predicted, until the exist- 
ence of a Communist action organization 
(such as the Communist Party) were proved, 
it would be hard to show the existence of 
a Communist-front organization. 

The Communist control law was passed 
on September 23, and the 30-day period pro- 
vided for voluntary registration of Commu- 
nists and their fronts is nearing an end. 
So far, none has offered to sign up, and none 
is expected to sign up. As a matter of fact, 
the official forms for doing so are still in 
preparation. 

Courier-Journal 

1950] 


FALLS WITH A CLANG 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) 
of October 16, 
Our Own Iron CURTAIN 
Before passage of the McCarran bill, with 
its hodge-podge of amendments, the United 
States had the most rigid and vexatious laws 
against the admission of alien visitors or 
prospective residents, of any country in the 
world save Russia and her satellites. Under 
the new law, we have at one bound reached 
parity with all the despised national fra- 
ternity of bolts and bars 
The degrading effect of the new bill in this 
one application alome may be seen in the 
piling up behind bars in Ellis Island of vis- 
itors and intending immigrants who had 
previously been cleared for entry under the 
old law. Now instructions to United States 
consuls abroad seem likely to delay indefi- 
nitely the arrivals of hundreds of foreis 
businessmen, artists, officials, and plain im- 
migrants for further wearying investigation. 
Under terms of the new law, any alien who 
holds or has held membership in, or been 
affiliated with, any Communist or other to- 
talitarian organization must be refused ad- 
mittance. The loose language of the section 
will mean an endless quibbling on the part 
of consular Officials and would-be visitors 
and a further sad of the already highly 
inconvenient division of authority between 
the State Department which processes in- 
tending visitors in their homelands and the 
Justice Department which questions them 
when they arrive here. Ironically the law’s 
application so far has been invoked entirely 
against Italians and Germans, nearly all of 
whom must claim at least an affiliation with 
some totalitarian party in the past 20 years. 
Since no inhabitants of Communist countries 
dare apply for admission and no other ad- 
mitted Communists ever get beyond the pre- 
liminary screening, the vast nuisance of this 
section accomplishes little, indeed, in pro- 
tecting us from communism. It is likely, 
however, to put an abrupt stop to the parade 
of repentant Nazis, former Fascists, and loan- 
hungry representatives of Franco, most of 
whom at one time or other have had a cor- 
dial welcome from some Congressman or 
other. But this is not enough to justify it. 
Unfortunately it must also abruptly halt 
the dreams or plans of scores of other decent 
Europeans who had hoped either to do busi- 
hess with us or maybe just to see how we 
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lived and worked. For whether they have 
ever been affiliated with totalitarianism or 
not, and whatever the degree of their affilia- 
tion, the burden of proof is on them and the 
effort in most cases may be too great to 
justify the prize. 


—_— 


[Prom the Washington (D. C.) 
October 20, 1950} 
Visa ANTICS 
The State Department, having suspended 
the issuance of all visas to enter the United 
States, is now engaged in the hopeless task 
of framing regulations to fit the McCarran 
Act It must choose between making a 
mockery of the act and making the United 
States a subject of mockery throughout the 
civilized world. Apparently it attempted to 
take the first alternative as a evil, 
judging from the assertion the other day by 

a Department spokesman 


Post of 


lesser 


that “a mem- 
ber of the Spanish Falange Party would gas t 
a visa as of now provided he is otherwise ad- 
missible.” But the Department of Justice, 
demonstrating much more respect for the 
law, says it will not allow the Falangists to 
come in. 

The McCarran Act explicitly forbids ad- 
mission, or the granting of a visa, to “aliens 
who at any time, shall be or shall have been 
members of * * * the Communist or 
other totalitarian party of any State of the 
United States, of any foreign state, or of any 
political or geographical subdivision of any 
foreign state.” And the act is perfectly plain 
about the meaning of the term “totali- 
tarian.” Here is what it says 

“The terms ‘totalitarian dictatorship’ and 
‘totalitarianism’ mean and refer to systems 
of government not representative in fact, 
characterized by (A) the existence of a single 
political party, organized on a dictatorial 
basis, with so close an identity between such 
party and its policies and the governmental 
policies of the country in which it exi a 
that the party and the government consti- 
tute an indistinguishable unit, and (B) t 
suppression of all opposition to such 





forcible 


party 

This is a precise description of the Falange 
Party in Spain. It is the only political party 
in the country, it is organized on a dicta- 


toria! basis, it is indistinguishable from the 


Government, and it forcibly suppre s all 
opposition. Therefore no one who h be- 
longed to it or has been affiliated with it 


at any time, at least during the last 
since it came into power, can properly be 
admitted to the United States under 
terms of the McCarran Act 
be said, of course, of anyone who is or was 
a member of the prevailing party in Portugal 
or Saudi Arabia or Yugoslavia. The same 
must be said, indeed, of anyone who 
ever affiliated with the Fascist Party in Italy 
(about 75 percent of the country’s present 
population) or with the Nazi Party in Ger- 
many. They are absolutely 
tionally banned as permanent immigrants 
and may come in as temporary 
in special cases and upon specifi 
tion by the Attorney General. 
No wonder, then, that Itallan Ambassador 
Tarchiani delivered a formal protest to the 


¢ 
ne 


The same may 


was 








and uncondi- 
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State Department on Tuesday expre 
amiazement at the discrimi ry char 

of the Department's interp : t 
McCarran Act Italians ne y 
children under the Fascist regime < r § 
years ago are being rigidly excluded, al- 
though the Italian Fascist Party is no longer 
in existence, while no objection was 1 
under the Department's interpretation to 
admittance of present adult member f the 
existing Falange Party in Spain Whether 
considered from the point of view of Justi 
to aliens or of protection for the security of 
the United States, this is cockeyed nons . 





But, of course, the whole of the McCarran 
Act’s immigration section is cockeyed non- 
sense. The State Department, no doubt with 
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{From Time M zine of October 23, 1950] 
IMMIGRATION—REVENGE AT ELLIS ISLAND 

I er the me 347 Italian and Ger- 

! ra singers, businessmen, musicians, 

plain citizens were snatched off ships 

1} es arriving last week in New York, 

dp 1 off behind the wire fences of Ellis 

I nd rhe they were 800 yards from the 

Statue of Liberty, and a good deal farther 

from the land they had hopefully come to 

BE They were among the first victims of 

the ne restrictions on immigration in the 

C mu yntrol bill passed by the Con- 

gre er Harry Truman's veto. Italy was 

out i; western Germany was hurt. Both 

se! tests to Secretary of State Dean 

A 


H y Truman had warned Congress of 
ust ich trouble Congress had ignored 
veto by humiliating ma- 
Harry Truman was gleefully 
int by enforcing the law to the 


J 

I erridden hi 
joriti Now 
proving his } 
] ; ’ 


rhe letter of the law did not give much 
choi It banned any alien who “at any 
time” had been “affiliated” with any “sec- 
ti branch, affiliate, or subdivision” of any 
“totalitarian party Under Hitler, nearly 
every youth was forced to join one or an- 
other of the Hitler youth organizations; 
nearly every man who worked for a living 
had to belong to a Nazi-dominated labor 
union. In Italy, every school was a Fascist 
school. Officials estimated that the new law 
would exclude 90 percent of all Germans, 


more than half of all Italians. It would bar 
all repentant Communists, interfere with 
trade with Yugoslavia, exclude many of the 
55,000 German refugees from east Europe, 
whose admission Congress had just author- 
ized last June. 

Republicans cried that Harry Truman was 
trying to discredit the whole law. The law 
provided, they pointed out, that the Attorney 
General might admit aliens temporarily at 
his own discretion. But the law also speci- 
fied that he had to make a full report to Con- 
gress on each case every time he did so—and 
no Attorney General was likely to leave him- 
self open to criticism when rigorous enforce- 
nent would save him the trouble. 

Last week this policy Was creating a very 
satisfactory uproar As ship after ship 
steamed into New York harbor, immigration 
authorities seized one distinguished victim 
after another. There was Friedrich Gulda, 
a talented 20-year-old Austrian pianist who 
had come to give a concert in Carnegie Hall 
(Guida had been required to join a Nazi 
youth group at the age of 10). Famed Con- 
ductor Victor de Sabata, who conducted at 
Tanglewood earlier this year and was coming 
again as guest conductor for the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra, had conducted Milan's 
La Scala Orchestra during the Mussolini re- 





gime. A German war bride of Philadelphia, 
ret ig f 1 a visit to her mother in Ger- 
many, was detained because she had be- 
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longed to a Hitler youth organization in her 
teens. The Metropolitan Opera’s meZzo-so- 
prano, Fedora Barbieri, was held (she went 
to a Fascist school). 

The Metropolitan was also worried about 


one of its star sopranos, Ljuba Welitch. She 
probably joined the German labor front, ob- 
erved Director Rudolf Bing sadly. “You 
ither joined or you didn’t sing,” he ex- 


Li 

plained Arturo Toscanini was waved in 
though technically he too was suspicious; 
during Il Duce’s regime, he had led an Italian 
orchestra, once ran for the Italian Senate 
with Mussolini on the Socialist ticket in 
1919. Obviously the Attorney General felt 
he could make an exception of Toscanini. 

Most visitors were admitted after a couple 
of days for a temporary stay. At week's end, 
with 131 aliens still in custody, the State 
Department stemmed the flood by canceling 
temporarily all United States visas all over 
the world. United States consulates were 
swamped with travelers trying to get a new 
visa under the new rules; many simply can- 
celed passage. In Europe, the Communist 
press happily crowed about “American polit- 
ical racism” and referred to Ellis Island as 
“that well-known concentration camp.” 

There were other problems still unsettled. 
In Congress, Nevada's Senator McCarran who 
sponsored the new immigration rules was 
the bright, particular friend of Spain's 
Franco; but weren't Spanish Falangists ex- 
cluded by the act’s language? Obviously they 
were, and presumably, if any turned up they 
could be hustled off to Ellis Island. And 
what of followers of the Dominican Repub- 
lic's Dictator Trujillo, or of any of the other 
Latin-American good neighbors who had 
lived under military juntas and strong-man 
machines during the recent past? 

State was considering making a distinc- 
tion between nominal and undeniable totali- 
tarian governments. No one had yet grap- 
pled with another provision of the law: a 
requirement that the Attorney General 
round up and deport all aliens now in the 
country who cannot qualify under the law. 
Throwing in the sponge, the Republican New 
York Herald Tribune admitted sadly: “This 
newspaper sees no alternative save to grant 
the President his revenge and insist on 
amendment of the worst features of the law 
as soon as the extra session reconvenes,” 





“Because of Our Strength We Can Hope 
That the Day of Peace Is Not Far Dis- 
tant—A Day When Men Can Devote 
All Their Thoughts and Energy To 
Building a World Free of Fear and Free 
of Want”—Dr. John Steelman, Battle 
Report, Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
tenth of a series of weekly teledocu- 
mentaries spearheaded by John Steel- 
man, assistant to the President over the 
coaxials and the television network of the 
National Broadcast:ng Co. This pro- 
gram, as you well know, is called Battle 
Report, Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing has happened in 
all the years that I have been a Repre- 
sentative to this Congress that has 
brought the Federal Government as 


close to the people of these United States 








as this series of telecasts now being made 
by the National Broadcasting Co. T 
was when we regarded the radio as a 
powerful medium for the dissemination 
of general information, but through the 
medium of television, as made use of to- 
day by the National Broadcasting Co., in 
cooperation with the assistant to the 
President, Dr. Steelman, discovery has 
been made not alone of a new way in 
which the people will have greater 
knowledge of their Government, but also 
of a way in which the Government can 
be of greater service to its people. 

It is a fact that our form of govern- 
ment would not be very effective were it 
not for the various mediums of commu- 
nication which we now have and operate 
under a system of free enterprise. 

It is in this manner tha? a more en- 
lightened and better informed public can 
choose its representatives for political 
Office at all levels of government—repre- 
sentatives who will, when elccted, carry 
cut the desires of their constituencies. 

When society possessed only the me- 
dium of the newspaper and the maga- 
zine, the task of informing the public 
was indeed a slow one. Radio added 
tremendous impetus, but now, by virtue 
of the medium of television, an informed 
citizenship can not alone see but hear 
and know their governmental officials 
almost in person, 

As a television program, Battle Re- 
port, Washington, is a sort of a pioneer 
project. Who knows but that the day is 
not far distant when these programs 
May seem crude? But they are definitely 
forward in their approach to our current 
political economy and truly representa- 


mea 


tive government, and certainly are 
evoking greater popular interest and 


appeal at each succeeding presentation. 

Mr. Speaker, much of the credit for 
the marvelous presentations, human in- 
terest stories, and popular appeal of Bat- 
tle Report, Washington, is due to that 
great friend of many Members of this 
House, Mr. Ted Ayres, ace producer of 
the National Broadcasting Co. I know 
that I express the sentiments of the 
American people in general, and this 
House in particular, when I say that Ted 
Ayres is doing a splendid job and render- 
ing a great service to the American peo- 
ple. The time and effort and skill that 
he puts forth in building and which is ex- 
hibited in this program can only result 
in a better America and a better govern- 
ment for our children and our chi!dren’s 
children. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past week the 
National Broadcasting Co. and its af- 
filiates had a gathering at White Sul- 
phur Springs in West Virginia. Mr. 
Robert McCormick, one of NBC’s ace 
commentators, attended the convention, 
and in the course of one of the discus- 
sions presented to the gathering of NBC 
executives the transcript of an inter- 
view between himself and Dr. John 
Steelman. The interview dealt with Dr. 
Steelman’s personal interest and par- 
ticipation in the NBC Sunday television 
program, Battle Report, Washington, 

Because of that timely interview I ask 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues 
in this House to extend my remarks and 
include therein this short interview and 
the ninth Battle Report, Washington, 









































































the television Sunday 











w of Dr. Steelman and 

ipt were as follows: 

K. Now, Mr. Steelman, that 

V t ne closely associated with 

tele ion and Battle Re Washington, 

won't you tell us about of your reac- 
tions? 

Dr. STEELMAN. Well, Bob, when Fred Wile 
first offered us time for a telecast, most of 
us knew little about the medium. Our en- 
tire knowledge had been acquired at the 
receiving end of the screen But since the 
first program we have learned a lot, and now 


I feel certain that Battle Report, Washing- 
ton, is doing a magnificént job in carrying 
these weekly messages into millions of homes. 
Through tele millions of pers« 
only can hear the message but they also can 
see the man who delivers it. I am confident 
that this not alone making the public 
feel closer to the Federal Government, but 
is also increasing interest in public affairs. 

Mr. McCormick. How about the produc- 
tion—does that interest you? 

Dr. STEELMAN. Well, until I went into the 
control room during one of the telecasts I 
had no idea of what a complex production 
job it really is. In the studio I had seen 
you smiling as if no one had a care in the 
world and the cameras moving from place 
to place as if by magic. But in the control 
room I found Ted Ayers barking orders over 
the telephone almost continuously and 
meanwhile watching five television screens 
as well as the clock. But in spite of the ten- 
sion, the program moves as smoothly as if 
it were as simple as falling off a log. It is 
a perfect cxample of perfect teamwork, with 
Ted Ayers in the quarterback spot. 

Mr. McCormick. Dr. Steelman, have you 
heard about the new technical advances and 
how television is growing up? 

Dr. STEELMAN. Yes, indeed, almost every 
day someone tells me of a new technical ad- 
vance in television and I never cease to won- 
der. The most recent achievement of cov- 
ering the President’s trip to Wake Island 
seems almost incredible. The fact that these 
small hand cameras and sound equipment 
can bring us telecasts even from 20,000 feet 
in the air, as you did the other night, is 
something to really stagger the imagination. 

You gentleman have earned profound re- 
spect for the great progress you are making 
in television. We are deeply appreciative 
of your generosity in making your facilities 
available to Battle Report, Washington, and 
I thank you. Best of your conven- 
tion—and look for us next Sunday afternoon. 
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BATTLE REPORT, WASHINGTON, OcToBER 15, 1950 
Mr. McCormick. As the presidential plane, 
which left Washington t week to bear 
Harry Truman to point X, finally completes 
its rendezvous with General MacArthur 
Wake Island, NBC television turns 
meras upon the Nation’s capital to 
you some of the facts behind the vital 
that will take place on that Pacific cor 
this eighteenth week 
Washington, the city 
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behind on his blan hop acr e 
Pacific to discuss the ba r Korea, K 1 
where 350,000 Unitex ns tr are 
“moving in for the kill.” : 

Yes, by land, by sea, by air the battle wages 
hotter. And that you may be more fully 
informed of what is trai iring now, and 


the outlook for the future, Battie 
speaks to you today through 


ton véices. The first, who will tell you more 
of the others to follow, the assistant to the 


President, Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Dr. STEELMAN. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen. Fo hundred and fifty-eight 
years ago last Thursday, Christopher Colum- 


ur 


rh 


bus landed in the new world. The doors were 
opened for the civilization and culture of 
western Europe to fi into a new land and 
there to flourish Fundamental in that 
civilization and culture was and still is our 
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But reen ever e risen up to 
resist the threat We e be re e 
each day—and because of our strngth we can 
hope that the d I e f dis- 
te nt a day when men can devote all their 
thoughts and ener to |} ding a world 
free of fear and free of want 
This afternoon we wil ear f ther 
group of Government officials—the serv 





of the American people, who are working for 








the cause of peace i t sphere The 
Secretary of the Navy, who faces a giganti 
task in our world- defense progr will 
take us behind the scenes in the Pentagon 
The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
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for consultation, will give us an intim pic- 
ture of life in western Europe, how t people 
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graphic story of what our 
doing in Korea. 
One gracious la 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Fundam ally and tra- 
ditionally, the mi n of the United 3 
Navy has been and still i main t 1e 
freedom of the seas for our fleets both com- 
bat and commercial, to de their u t 
enemy, and to keep w aw from our f 
In other words the ivy’s task to carry 
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n which i i re- 
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insure the speediest and most effective re- 
t any threat against our security 

or e peace of the world wherever it may 

a] ir on the globe 

With our fleets in the Pac ific, the Atlantic 


anean, the potential spots of 

n al within relatively few hours 

of punitive action by our Navy 
Therefore, I say, that the 


f effective 
American lives, of American ter- 


pro- 


tectio 
ritory and of the lives and territory of our 
ilies is the major mission of the United 
es N The cost of meeting this re- 
yonsibility may be high in dollars but it 
will be low in ce ynparison with the value 


The Navy has the capability to 
its historical mission of keeping the 
; of war from our own shores. With 
the Army and the Air Force it is dedicated 
to defend your liberty and the sacred right 





of free men to live in happiness and peace in 
a free world 

Mr. McCormick. King Football is with us 
once again, and with him, the excitement 
of passil and broken-field running, the 
frenzied roar of the crowd, the thrill of 
upset but the only upets aren't on the 
gridiron, America Behind the men meet- 


ing Communist aggression in Korea, behind 
the mountain of supplies that feed their 
rth lies another kind of upset, far more 
important to most of you, believe me, than 
Purdue's 28 over Notre Dame’s 14. Here with 
a “play-by-play” description of the impact 
of war in Korea upon the Nation’s budget, 
hence upon every pay envelope in these 
United States, here is the Nation’s “finance 
quarterback,” the Director of the Budget, 
Fred Lawton. 

Mr. Lawton. The action of the United 
States in world affairs is a major factor in 
determining the size of the Federal budget. 
Events of the past 4 months have amp.y 
demonstrated this fact Since the attack in 
Korea, we have more than doubled the $14,- 
000,000,000 originally planned for military 
purposes in this fiscal year. We are going to 


stren 


have to increase the amount still further. 
By next year, well over half of the budget 
will be devoted to defense. 


These increased military expenditures are 
going to require a good deal of the manpower 
and materials we have been using to produce 
civilian goods. Consequently, it has been 
necessary to take measures which will help 
raise our total production and keep our 
mounting defense spending from causing in- 
flation The people producing military 
equipment are getting more dollars in their 
pay envelopes, but there is no increase in 
the amount of goods they can buy. These 
added dollars increase the competition for 
the available goods and push prices up. Fur- 
thermore, unless we can halt inflation, we 
shall be spending more dollars for defense 
without getting our money's worth. Our 
dollars would be going for increased prices 
rather than for more defense. 

So far we have attacked the problems on 
four fronts 

First, Congress passed the Defense Produc- 
tion Act early in September. Under this act 
Federal agencies are taking steps to conserve 
materials, give priority to defense contracts, 
and stimulate capacity for expansion in 
critical industries. 

Second, steps have been taken to reduce 
the volume of new credit in both the hous- 
ing and ¢ umer credit fields. This helps 


to relieve the upward pressure on prices 
Third, a tight rein was held on nonmilitary 

expenditures in this year’s budget. Since 

Korea, it has been pulled even tighter. Con- 


gress directed the executive branch to cut at 
least $550,000,000 from the funds it voted in 
the general appropriation act. Last week I 
announced the reductions which had been 
applied to 31 departments and agencies in 
the 1951 fiscal year. The total amounted to 
more than $580,000,000. Congress directed 
that this cut-back should be made without 
impairing national defense. We have made 
t} savil serve two additional purposes. 
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It will conserve materials and manpower 
needed for defense, and it will reduce the 
inflationary effects of lending programs. 

Fourth, Congress has passed a tax measure 
which the President calls the first install- 
ment. This is expected to bring in about 
$4,500,000,000 a year. The best way to sup- 
port our defense expenditures—and check 
inflation—is to increase taxes. While taxes 
hit the pocketbooks of all of us, they divide 
the cost of the defense program more fairly 
than inflation, which hurts those with low 
or fixed incomes the most. 

We must spread the burden fairly because 
our Government expenditures will have to be 
very high for years to come, 

Mr. McCormick. Far beyond the thirty- 
eighth parallel—in some places as much as 
100 miles deep—ranges the United Nations 
fast-rolling military machine. Wonson is 
ours. And relentlessly our troops are ad- 
vancing on Pyongyang, the North Korean 
capital—fresh back from Korea, where he 
has been with our armed forces virtually 
from the moment war began, comes cur next 
guest. A combat infantryman in the last 
war—in this, his job has been to gather the 
news for our Defense Department. He is pre- 
pared to report to us specifically on the cost 
of war as he has seen it—and also, tell us 
something of the problems of our war corre- 
spondents, who are engaged in perhaps one 
of the most difficult reportorial assignments 
in history. Ladies and gentlemen—meet 
military correspondent Maj. Wes McPherson. 

Major McPHERSON,. Yes, warfare is an ex- 
pensive business. And this thing in Korea 
has been no exception. But that’s part of 
the price we must pay for freedom. It takes 
lots of guns, ammunition and tanks to take 
a hill. And in Korea there’s an expression: 
“over the hills, more hills.” I’ve seen the 
toll that must be paid to win a hill in Korea. 

The American people probably pay more 
in dollars and cents for a battle won than 
any people in the world. But because they 
do, the cost in lives is smaller. But I think 
this is common knowledge to most Americans 
who have been following the struggle in 
Korea in their newspapers, on radio and tele- 
vision—following it from the on-the-scene 
reports obtained by the war correspondents 
there. 

Less familiar, however, has been the story 
of the correspondents themselves—or the 
story behind the story. The correspondents 
in Korea have a higher rate of casualties than 
in any past conflict. And their ratio of killed 
to wounded-and-missing has been even 
greater than among the combat infantry- 
men—more than 50 percent of all correspon- 
dent casualties have been fatal. 

The nature of the warfare in Korea and 
the enemy there has made the area behind 
the lines almost as dangerous as the front. 
Actually, it has become well established 
that the area of greatest danger has not 
always been on the front line, but frequent- 
ly between the command posts and the front 
line. There where infiltrating enemy patrols 
and snipers often moved 24 hours a day, to 
travel except in strong groups was almost the 
kiss of death. The correspondents, because 
they had to travel fast, had to travel alone. 
They were seldom able to wait for convoys or 
organized groups for protection. 

Let me cite from my own experience some 
examples typical of the risks correspondents 
had to take, not only to get the story, but to 
bring it back. One day, on the front, below 
Taegu, several correspondents and I had 
completed a recording of an action and were 
ready to return to the air strip at Taegu 
to take a plane back to Tokyo where I had 
to make my short-wave broadcast to the 
States. It was then that we learned that the 
road over which we had traveled to reach 
the forward position had been cut by an 
enemy patrol of unknown size. Some of 
our troops were attacking to clear the road 
which was a vital battle supply route. We 
waited an hour, maybe a little more. The 
enemy had been driven back into the hills 








but was still able to deliver fire on the road 
Then we could wait no longer; we all had a 
deadline to make. We jumped in a jeep that 
was going to make a run for it and almost 
immediately came under an observation and 
fire from the enemy in the hills which con- 
tinued for more than a mile. By some 
miracle of good fortune none of us were 
hit. We reached the airfield and I got back 
to Tokyo and made my broadcast deadline 
that midnight for our official Department 
of Defense radio program, Time for Defense. 

Another time I joined a group of our own 
Army Signal Corps, still a motion-picture 
cameraman, at a forward artillery observa- 
tion post to record the story of a duel be- 
tween that observation post and enemy 
tanks and artillery. To reach that position, 
which was on a newly captured hill, we had 
to race down a mile and a half of straight 
road under direct observation of enemy artil- 
lery and tanks. To make our deadlines we 
had to use the same road going out again. 
Good fortune was with us and we made it. 
These are typical examples of the risks that 
correspondents have run to bridge the gap 
between people at home and the soldier at 
the front with the gun. Some made it— 
but some didn’t. Such incidents as I've 
cited have become a matter of normal daily 
routine for the correspondents in Korea— 
men like Hal Boyle, Don Whitehead, your 
NBC camermen Gene and Charlie Jones, and 
yes, even a woman too—Marguerite Higgins. 
So, taking advantage of this opportunity, I'd 
like to say, “Well done”’ and “continued good 
luck” to these representatives of our coun- 
try’s great news gathering organizations, 
They're part of a fine profession which can 
be justly proud of the work they've been 
doing in Korea. 

Mr. McCormick. Europe—as if reminding 
us it is still there—flares again. In Austria, 
where the news features Communist-in- 
spired rioting, in Germany, and in similar 
tinder-boxes throughout the Continent, the 
signs of unrest are unmistakable. Let us, 
then, take our eyes off Korea for a moment 
and—for a first-hand report on Europe—put 
them on one of America’s best-liked min- 
isters abroad. With Presidential Assistant 
Dr. Steelman standing by to interview her 
in your behalf—here, in her first television 
appearance since her return to this country, 
is the United States Minister to Luxemburg, 
Mrs. Pearl Mesta. 

Dr. STEELMAN. Madam Minister, it’s nice 
to see you again, and even nicer to have you 
with us on this program. We will be very 
glad to hear your reactions on what has been 
happening in Europe. Specifically, how did 
the people of Europe take the news of the 
invasion of South Korea? 

Mrs. MEsTA, I think the Europeans reacted 
almost the same as we Americans. They 
were very disturbed—perhaps more disturbed 
than we were at home, since they are such a 
short distance from the Russian zone. How- 
ever, there was no panic, and everyone was 
vastly relieved at the prompt action of the 
United Nations. 

Dr. STEELMAN. Has this initial reaction 
changed in any respect, Madam Minister? 

Mrs. MEsTA. No, except that opposition to 
aggression has become firmer than ever. The 
Europeans realize as we do that a strong 
stand is the only course to follow in the 
present situation. I think almost everyone 
in Europe realizes now that they must make 
a strenuous effort if the free world is to re- 
main free, and they are prepared to do their 
part. 

Dr. STEELMAN. How do people in Europe 
feel today about the United Nations? 

Mrs. MeEstTa. There can be no doubt that 
the prestige of the United Nations has risen 
immeasurably in Europe since the very 
prompt and effective United Nations action 
in Korea. I think that before that there 
were certain misgivings—some people were 
prone to look back to the days of the League 
of Nations and feel that the UN might go 

































































































































































the way of the League. They were afraid 
that a Russian veto would effectively im- 
mobilize the UN were rapid action necessary 
to settle a crisis in some distant corner of 
the world. But the way in which the United 
Nations acted in the Korean invasion and 
the excellent results obtained, have done a 
great deal to renew peoples’ faith. They 
have regained their confidence in the United 
Nations and feel, once again, that there 
might be some way to find peace through 
international organization. And I might 
add they are heartily grateful and thank- 
ful to the United States for the way our 
American boys have fought in Korea 

Dr. STEELMAN. I wonder, Madam Minister, 
if you could give us some‘of your reactions 
about the United States? Sometimes it is 
dificult for those of us who don’t travel to 
see any marked changes; whereas an ob- 
servant person coming home after living 
abroad for sometime can readily see very 
distinct changes. 

Mrs. MEsta. Mr. Steelman, one of the first 
things I noticed and which, I might say, gave 
a tug at my heart strings, was a line of 
young men in Union Station in Washington, 
under the care of a Marine sergeant, bound 
for training camp. It is sad to see our young 
men going back into uniform. I have also 
felt an air of determination, coupled with 
a feeling of urgency, when I have discussed 
recent developments with my friends. They 
are determined to see this thing through and 
believe that we must strengthen our de- 
fenses as promptly as possible. They feel 
that the fate of the world hangs upon the 
forceful action the free nations take during 
the months ahead and they hope and pray 
that through effective united action a lasting 
peace can be secured. I might add a note of 
caution to what I have just said. I have 
been asked by several Europeans if the end 
of the war in Korea would mean that the 
United States defense effort would be slowed 
down. Of course, what they were driving 
at was that if we didn’t propose to continue 
strengthening our defenses they would not 
continue strengthening theirs. To this, my 
reply has been that the United States does 
not intend to slow down. On the contrary, 
we are going to step up our defense produc- 
tion and they must do likewise. 

Mr. McCormick. Thus the Nation, Amer- 
ica—as representatives of the Nation on the 
Army, Navy, and Diplomatic front have come 
before our cameras to report to you—looks 
from Washington this mid-October Sunday. 

Until we turn our cameras upon the Nation 
again next week for another “Teledocu- 
mentary”’—this, then, against the back- 
ground of battle-front Korea, is Robert Mc- 
Cormick putting a period on your tenth 
“Battle Report, Washington.” 


Summary of Legislation of Committee on 
Banking and Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I herewith submit a sum- 
mary of the legislation to date acted 
upon by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency during the second session of 
this the Eighty-first Congress. The leg- 
islation affects many phases of our na- 
tional economy, and after the Korean 
outbreak the committee devoted its ef- 
forts to measures designed to conserve 
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our resources, channel our productive 
capacity into necessary defense produc- 
tion, and stabilize our economy against 
inflation in order to promote the national 
defense and security. 

For easy reading and continuity of 
subject matter, the legislation has been 


grouped under general headings, and 
subjects dealing with those general head- 
ings are summarized thereunder. For 


the further convenience of the Members, 
the public law number and the House 
report numbers, including conference re- 
ports, are listed immediately under the 
heading of each measure for ready refer- 
ence to more detailed descriptions and 
analyses of the matter concerned. For 
the further information of the Members, 
I would like to call their attention to the 
fact that the summary of the commit- 
tee’s activities during the first session of 
this Congress may be found in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 


volume 95, part 16, beginning at page 
A6790. 
All but three of the measures acted 


upon by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency have been enacted into law. 


Of these three, two have passed the 
House and are pending in the Senate 
and the other is pending before the 
House Committee on Rules. 
The summary follows: 
ECONOMIC MEASURES 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 

(Public Law 774; H. Repts. Nos. 2759 and 


3042) 
This law, which was enacted after the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, provides broad 
authorities for mobilizing materials for the 


defense program and for protection of the 
civilian economy. 

The President is authorized to require 
priority for national defense contracts and 
to allocate necessary materials and facilities. 


It is made unlawful to hoard materials desig- 
nated by the President as scarce materials. 
Equipment and materials needed for the na- 
tional defense may be requisitioned by the 
President and provision is made for payment 
of just compensation. 

The President may authorize Government 
procurement agencies to guarantee financing 
institutions against loss on loans made to 
finance national defense contracts. To ex- 
Ppedite production for national defense the 
President is authorized to make or guar- 
antee loans for expansion of capacity, de- 
velopment of technological processes or pro- 
duction of essential materials. Further en- 
couragement to needed production is con- 
tained in procurement authority granted 
the President to purchase or make commit- 
ments to purchase metals, minerals, and 
other raw materials for Government use or 
resale. Two billion dollars is authorized for 
the loan and purchase authorities. 

To prevent economic disturbances and in- 
terferences with effective mobilization of 
national resources, the President is author- 
ized to undertake price and wage stabiliza- 
tion on a voluntary, selective or over-all con- 
trol basis. Voluntary control programs ap- 
proved by the President are exempted from 
antitrust laws. In the event selective price 
controls are imposed, wages must be sta- 
bilized in the particular industry producing 
such material or service. Over-all price con- 
trols and wage stabilization are required 
whenever ceilings have been established on 
a substantial part of all sales at retail and 
materially affecting the cost of living. 

In the settlement of labor disputes af- 
fecting national defense, primary reliance 
is placed upon mediation and conciliation 
through negotiation and collective-bargain- 
ing processes. To this end, the President 
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init 








may iate voluntary conferences between 
m labor, and designated repre- 
s the Government and the - 
lic action agreed upon in 
conte 

Authority is granted for regulation of n- 
sumer and real-estate construction crs 
to conserve resources for defer! > ne i i 
to help control inflation. The Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System i i- 


thorized to exercise consumer credit < 





and the President is authorized to prescribe 

regulations preventing excessive or untin 

use of real-estate construction credit He is 

further authorized to curtail eal-« 

loans made, insured, or guaranteed by United 
agencies, but in d 


States Government 
sO must preserve the relative cred 
ices accorded veterans unde 

made for encourageme 


nterprises to make the 








est I ‘ibution toward achievir 
the ol act through us f ad- 
visory < full dissemination of in- 
formation, exer ions when feas id 
expediti s handling of requests, applica- 
tions, and appeals. 
TEXAS CITY TIN SMELTER 
(Public Law 723; H. Repts. Nos. 2270 and 


2911) 

This act provides a 5-year extension (to 
June 30, 1956) in the authority of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation (1) 
sell, and transport tin, and tin ore and con- 
centrates; (2) to improve, develop, maintain, 
and operate by lease or otherwise the Gov- 
ernment owned tin smelter Texas City, 
Tex.; and (3) to finance research in tin 
smelting and processing 

The Texas City Tin Smelter is the only 
tin smelter in the Western Her pher Its 
production of this critical material was 
major importance to the defense need 
country in World War II and in the ensul: 
years. The smelter has facilities t 


entire Bolivian ore production, which would 








) trea 


provide for approximately two-thirds of 
United States consumption under strict war- 
time controls. The 5-year extension in 
authority for operation of this facility will 


provide needed flexibility in making con- 
tracts with foreign countries and producers 


for ore supplies. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
GUARANTIES 
(H. R. 8083; H. Rept 
Late last year the committee favorably re- 
ported H. R. 5594, a bill which would vest in 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington the 
power to guarantee United 
ments abroad. This was designed to imple- 
ment a part of the President's point 4 pi 
gram tc assist underdeveloped areas of 
world to improve the economic statu 
their peoples. The proposed guaranty a 
thority would not permit guaranties cover- 
ing ordinary business risks, but would 
relate to losses due to inconverti 
rencies or losses due to expropriation, con- 
fiscation, or seizure by action of public 
thority. It was felt that protection 
these risks peculiar to foreign investme 
would stimulate the flow Ameri 
capital to the underdeveloped area 
world. 
In this session of Congress, the c 
reported a substitute bill, H. R. 8083 
dealt with the same subject matter 
previously reported bill but dif 
particulars in that specific provision wa 
made for the charging of an appropriate 


No. 1960) 


States invest- 


“lity of « 
bility of cur- 








for guaranties issued and the aggregat 
amount of such guaranties was iim dt 
$250,000,000 outstanding at any one time. A 
the bill passed the House, provision wa 


further made requiring that there be in ef- 
fect between the foreign country and the 
United States a treaty or reement ade- 
quately protecting nationals of the United 
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States against discriminatory action by the 









CREDIT, AND FINANCE 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INST 
Repts hos. 


3049) 


ACT 
2564 


RANCE 
and 


h the insurance coverage 
individual deposits in banks insured by 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
It provides a reduc- 
deposit insurance to in- 
ired by making provision for a credit 
to the banks of a percentage of the net 
year. This premium- 
; viding for a reduc- 
the banks, 
the 
pre- 
when 


i mel I i each 
credit fort la, while pr 
tion in f essments paid by 
juately protects 
because the 
n m credit only becomes available 

ments received by the FDIC 
iy Operating expenses and 
s receive a credit of 60 per- 
ment income and the 
nt goes into the FDIC insur- 


the e time ade 


‘serves 





re- 


I i ? per 


This act also requires the FDIC to repay 
to the Treasury prior to July 1, 1951, ap- 
y $80,000,000, which represents 

le interest on the capital funds origi- 


ed to the FDIC by the Treasury 


I ly advat 


and Federal Reserve banks, which capital 
fund f some $289,000,000 have already been 
repaid to the Treasury. This act also pro- 
vid for simplification in the computation 
of the assessment base, and gives the FDIC 
under certain conditions the authority to 


make special examination of all insured 


banks rhe act also contains other amend- 
ments of a technical nature designed to 
strengthen the Federal deposit-insurance 
law 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS DIRECT-PURCHASE 
AUTHORITY 


(Public Law 589; H. Rept. No. 2359) 


This act extends the authority of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase directly 
from the Treasury Government obligations 
up to $5,000,000,000. This direct-purchase 


authority would have expired June 30, 1950, 
and act extended the authority for an 
additional 2 years to June 30, 1952. This 
authority assists in the management of the 
Government's finances in such a way as to 
promote the stability and good health of the 
Nation's economy rather than subjecting it 
to periodic strains. Without this authority, 
the Treasury would have to maintain larger 
in- 


this 


cash balances which would, of course, 
crease interest costs to the Government. 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM AND FED- 


ERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPO- 
RATION 
(Public Law 576; H. Rept. No. 1540) 
This act makes several important changes 
in the operation of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System which serves as a permanent 
reservoir of credit for thrift and home- 
financing institutions such as savings and 


loan associations, building and loan associa- 
tions, cooperative banks, homestead associa- 
tions, and savings banks. It also makes im- 
portant changes in the law governing the 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration which insures savings accounts in 
Federal Savings and Loan Associations and 
those State-chartered institutions which are 
members of the Corporation. 

With respect to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, the act: 

1. Provides for acceleration of the retire- 
ment of Government-owned capital in the 
Federal home-loan banks. All such stock 
will be retired within 3 years. 

2. Provides a statutory range of minimum 
liquidity requirements for members of any 
Federal home-loan bank. 

3. Provides standby Treasury support of 
the Federal home-loan banks through pur- 











chase of their obligations up to an amount 
of $1,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 
Such Treasury support would only be used 
in event of an emergency and is similar to 
Government support provided to other fi- 
nancial agencies of the Government. 

With respect to the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, the act: 

1. Increases the maximum insurance of 
individual accounts in insured savings and 
loan associations and building and loan asso- 
ciations from #5,000 to $10,000. 

2. Provides for an orderly retirement of 
the Government-owned capital stock of the 
Corporation. 

3. Provides for a reduction in the insur- 
ance premium rate from one-eighth to one- 
twelfth of 1 percent. 

4. Authorizes the Corporation to borrow 
from the Treasury for insurance purposes up 
to $750,000,000. 

The institutions that are members of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration play an important part in our econ- 


omy. They promote and encourage thrift 
and systematic savings, and at the same 
time meet a most important need in the 


home financing requirements of their com- 
munities. 


PUBLIC DEPOSITS IN NATIONAL BANKS 
(Public Law 715; H. Rept. No. 2271) 


This act would permit national banks to 
accept and give security for deposits of funds 
made (1) by agencies or governmental in- 
strumentalities of one or more States or po- 
litical subdivisions thereof, and (2) by 
officers, employees, or agents, in their official 
capacities, of States and political subdivis- 
ions or other governmental instrumentali- 
ties to the same extent as is authorized in 
the case of other banking institutions in the 
State in which the national bank is located. 
National banks now have the authority to 
accept deposits and give security therefor in 
the case of funds deposited by States or 
political subdivisions thereof, and this act 
extends such authority in the manner in- 
dicated above. 


NATIONAL BANKS IN TERRITORIES AND 
POSSESSIONS 


(H. R. 7340; H. Rept. No. 2916) 


This bill, H. R. 7340, passed by the House 
on August 21, 1950, and pending in the Sen- 
ate, concerns the reserves required to be 
kept by national banks that are not members 
of the Federal Reserve System and are lo- 
cated in Alaska and the insular possessions 
or any part of the United States outside the 
continental limit of the United States. Un- 
der existing law the lawful money reserve 
requirements of such banks is an amount 
equal to at least 15 percent of the aggregate 
amount of the bank’s deposits. Three-fifths 
of such reserve may consist of balances with 
other national banks, and the other two- 
fifths must consist of cash in the vault. 
The bill would reduce the amount of such 
reserve required to be kept in cash to one- 
fifth. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BRANCH BUILDINGS 

(S. 3105; H. Rept. No. 2565) 

This bill, S. 3105, reported by the Commit- 
tee on July 14, 1950, and pending before the 
Committee on Rules would modify the limi- 
tations now contained in the Federal Reserve 
Act with respect to the cost of buildings at 
branches of the Federal Reserve banks. The 
bill would authorize the Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase or construct needed 
branch buildings without regard to the pres- 
ent statutory cost limitations so long as the 
aggregate of all costs incurred thereafter for 
branch-bank buildings did not exceed $10, 
000,000. The requirements of the several 
Federal Reserve banks with respect to branch 
building facilities cannot be met within the 
limitations of existing law, and the bill 
would provide the same relief as was pro- 
vided in the act of July 30, 1947. 
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HOUSING 
HOUSING ACT OF 1950 


(Public Law 475; H. Repts. Nos. 1686 and 
1893) 

This act, which was enacted in April of 
this year, perfected and expanded Federal 
Housing legislation in several important re- 
spects. It has had an important effect on 
the extremely high production of housing, 
which prior to the cut-backs necessitated by 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, promised 
to give the production of an estimated 
1,300,000 housing units this year. Such a 
level of housing would far have exceeded the 
production of housing units in any previous 
year. 

Important changes and additions were au- 
thorized for the FHA mortgage insurance 
programs, additional incentives were made 
available under the GI home program, the 
purchase authority of the government sec- 
ondary market for home mortgages was in- 
creased, special authorization was made 
available for housing at educational institu- 
tions, and a program was developed for the 
orderly disposal of government owned war 
and veteran housing. The principal addi- 
tions to the existing Federal housing pro- 
grams are outlined in the following sum- 
mary. 

1. Amendments to the National Housing Act 


FHA insurance authority for home mod. 
ernization and repair loans was extended to 
July 1, 1955, the authorization was set at 
$1,250,000,000 and a new and more equitable 
formula for calculating the insurance was 
provided. 

A new program was provided to meet the 
particular problems of insurance of mort- 
gages on small homes in suburban and out- 
lying areas with appropriate flexibility in 
insurance limits to meet the needs in high 
cost areas. For this program an insurance 
authorization of $250,000,000 was made. 

The FHA insurance authority with respect 
to sales and rental housing was adjusted to 
provide incentives for the production of 
lower-cost housing, particularly units with 
three and four bedrooms. 

A new section 213 was added to title II of 
the National Housing Act providing more 
liberal insurance provisions for mortgage 
loans on cooperative housing projects, par- 
ticularly those of veteran groups and the 
administration of the program was placed in 
the hands of a new Assistant Commissioner 
of FHA appointed for that specific purpose. 

Mortgage insurance authorization for FHA 
title II, the basic mortgage insurance title 
of the National Housing Act, was increased 
by $2,250,000,000 and FHA section 608 rental 
housing insurance authorization was in- 
creased by $500,000,000. 

2. Increased secondary market authorization 

An additional $250,000,000 authorization 
was made available to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association for the purchase of 
FHA insured and VA guaranteed home loans 
and further safeguards were established for 
the exercise of this mortgage purchase 
authority. 

3. Amendments to the Servicemen’s Read- 
gustment Act of 1944 

Amendments made to the home loan pro- 
visions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 include (a) extension of maximum 
maturity from 25 to 30 years, (b) increase in 
maximum amount of the home loan guar- 
anty from $4,000 or 50 percent of the loan to 
$7,500 or 60 percent of the loan, (c) provision 
for the guaranty of farm home loans, (d) 
home loan benefits for unremarried widows 
of veterans, (e) preservation of home loan 
benefits for veterans in certain cases where a 
veteran loses his GI aided home by action or 
circumstances over which he has no control, 
(f) requirement of minimum construction 
standards and (g) termination of the FHA- 
VA combination loan authority. 











The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was 
further amended by providing $150,000,000 
yf stand-by authority for direct home loans 
to veterans in certain cases where financing 

not otherwise available. 

4. Housing loans to educational institutions 

Authority was granted the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to make loans, 
not exceeding 40 years in maturity and at 

n interest rate of one-fourth of 1 percent 
over the Federal going rate, to educational 
institutions for the construction or modern- 
ization of housing facilities for students and 
faculties. An authorization of $300,000,900 
was provided for such purposes. 
5. Disposal of Government-owned war and 
veterans’ housing 

A new title VI was added to the Lanham 
Act providing for the orderly disposition of 
all war and veterans’ housing under the 
jurisdiction of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. Appropriate safeguards 
were established to insure best disposition 
of such units, both permanent and tempo- 
rary units, and to minimize any hardships 
incident to the transfer of ownership and 
control from the Government. 

As noted above, since passage of this act 
the impact of the defense program on ma- 
terials and manpower has necessitated a 
cut-back in housing programs and this has 
been ordered under authority of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. Hence it has been 
necessary to modify and even temporarily 
suspend the operation of certain of the pro- 
grams above outlined. 

MILITARY RENTAL HOUSING INSURANCE 

(Public Law 498; H. Rept. No. 1860) 

In the first session of the Eighty-first 
Congress there was enacted Public Law 211 
which authorized FHA mortgage insurance 
for rental housing constructed by private 
enterprise to serve the needs of personnel 
at military reservations. Public Law 498 
amended that act primarily with respect to 
the procedure to be followed by prospective 
project sponsors, Under the old law, pros- 
pective sponsors prepared their own plans 
and specifications and it proved complicated 
and time-consuming to select the best spon- 
sor from among the several submitting prop- 
ositions because each proposition was based 
on different plans and specifications. The 
principal amendment made by Public Law 
498 changed the procedure so that the armed 
services could enter into contracts with 
architects and engineers for the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications under ar- 
rangements whereby the fees for such serv- 
ices are later assumed by the successful 
sponsor. This permits a uniform procedure 
of competitive bidding whereby the award 
can be made to the lowest responsible bidder. 
It is providing an important impetus to this 
type of needed housing construction. 


SHANKS VILLAGE HOUSING PROJECT 
(Public Law 827; H. Rept. No. 2917) 


This act relates only to the Shanks Village 
housing project located in Rockland County, 
N. Y. This veterans’ temporary housing 
project, containing 1,500 units, is owned by 
the Government. Some 4 years ago the 
Government entered into contracts with Co- 
lumbia University and the Citizens’ Veterans 
Homes Association of Rockland County 
whereby the university and the association, 
in return for the right to refer tenants to 
the project, assumed certain obligations with 
respect to possible deficits in the operation 
of the project by the Government and with 
respect to ultimate removal of the units, 
In the past 4 years operation of the project 
by the Government has produced $475,000 
of net income, which has been retained by 
the Government. This act authorizes and 
directs the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, upon request of the other re- 
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spective parties to the above-mentioned con- 
tracts, to release them from the contracts. 
At such time the project will then revert 
to the same status as other temporary war 
and veterans’ housing remaining under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration and located on land under its 
control. 


RENT CONTROL 
HOUSING AND RENT ACT OF 1950 
(Public Law 574; H. Repts. Nos. 2116 and 
2285) 

This act, enacted prior to the Korean hos- 
tilities, continued Federal rent control au- 
thority to December 31, 1950, and provided 
that Federal rent control could be retained 
in a community until June 30, 1951, if prior 
to December 31, 1950, and while Federal rent 
control was still in effect in that community, 
it declared by resolution of its governing 
body or by popular referendum that there 
was need for further continuance of Fed- 
eral rent control in that community. With 
respect to local self-determination in the 
matter of decontrol, such authority was ex- 
tended to include counties as well as in- 
corporated cities, towns, and villages, and 
local government determination was made 
final without need for approval of such action 
by the governor of the State. The prefer- 
ence or priority afforded veterans of World 
War II in the purchase or rental of housing 
accommodations completed after June 30, 
1947, was continued for a full year to the 
close of June 30, 1951. 


FarM COMMODITIES 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


(Public Law 579; H. Repts. Nos. 1757 and 
2269) 


This act increased the borrowing authority 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000,000. The previous ceil- 
ing on the Corporation’s borrowing authority 
of $4,750,000,000 was set in 1945. The Cor- 
poration was created for the purpose of 
stabilizing, supporting, and protecting farm 
income and prices, assisting in the mainte- 
nance of balanced and adequate supplies 
of agricultural commodities, products there- 
of, foods, feeds and fibers, and of facilitating 
the orderly distribution of agricultural com- 
modities, and is the mechanism through 
which the agricultural price support opera- 
tions are carried out. Throughout the Cor- 
poration’s operations the farmers of Amer- 
ica are assured of a stable income for 
their crops, the consumers of America are 
assured of an adequate supply of foodstuffs, 
and the economy of the Nation is cushioned 
against the perils inherent in agricultural 
production. This act also provides that the 
conditions under which this country could 
invoke import fees or quotas on agricultural 
commodities in order to prevent disruption 
of domestic farm program shall be continued 
in any future international trade agreement. 

IMPORT CONTROLS 
(Public Law 590; H. Rept. No. 2272) 

By the terms of this law, import-control 
authority over fats and oils (including oil- 
bearing materials, fatty acids, butter, soap, 
and soap powder, but excluding petroleum 
and petroleum products and coconuts and 
coconut products) and rice and rice prod- 
ucts was authorized until July 1, 1951, upon 
a determination by the President that such 
controls are (a) essential to the acquisition 
or distribution of products in world short 
supply or (b) essential to the orderly liqui- 
dation of temporary surpluses of stocks 
owned or controlled by the Government. 
Such authority is desirable to protect farm- 
ers’ marketing of the oilseed crops and to 
facilitate the orderly liquidation of surpluses 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
RECOINAGE OF SUBSIDIARY SILVER COINS 
(Public Law 509; H. Rept. No 
This act provides that the losses incurred 


1957) 





in the recoinage of subsidiary silver « is 
(10-, 25-, and 50-cent pieces), the wastage 
incurred in silver coinage, and the « f 
distributing silver coins shall be charge 





to a fund which arises from the coinage of 


silver bullion into coins of a nominal value 
exceeding the cost of the bullion. The 
losses, wastage, and costs referred to above 
were previously made up by appropriations 
for the specific purposes enumerated The 
act authorizes no expenditures not now au- 
thorized but merely permits certain ex- 
penses and operations to be chargeable 
against revenues, rather than be dependent 





upon annual appropriations 
MEDALS AND PROOF COINS 

(Public Law 508; H. Rept. No. 1956) 

This act merely provides that the money 
arising from the manufacture and sale of 
medals and proof coins shall be reimbursed 
to the appropriation then current and 
chargeable for the cost of manufacture and 
sale of medals and proof coins. Previously 
the Bureau of the Mint paid for the manu- 
facture of medals and proof coins from funds 
appropriated for that purpose, but the reve- 
nues derived from their sale had to be turned 
in to the general fund of the Treasury, and 
could not be used to offset the cost of manu- 
facture. The act merely permits the reve- 
nues received to be used to pay the cost of 
manufacture. 

CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO STATE OF 

RHODE ISLAND 
(Public Law 737; H. Rept. No. 

This act authorizes the 
a stone house and former dock by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator to the 
board of trustees of State colleges of the 
State of Rhode Island to be used by the 
Narrangansett Marine Biological Laboratory 
of Rhode Island State colleges for marine re- 
search. The site in the authorized transfer 
involves a little less than 6 acres and tho 
conveyance is conditioned (1) upon the pay- 
ment to the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator of an amount equivalent to 50 
percent of the appraised value of the prop- 


2915) 


conveyance of 





( 
erty, and (2) that the board of trustees fur- 
nish to the Government prior to December 
28, 1950, a satisfactory survey of the land 


involved. 





As American Tanks Sweep Victoriously 
Through Korean Streets, as Crowds of 
Koreans Having All the Communism 
That They Can Take, Cheer United Na- 
tions Troops as They Break Across the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel, John Steelman, 
Assistant to the President, Presents An- 
other “Battle Report—Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
of no news items which gives me greater 
knowledge in shorter time or less words 
about current events than does the tele- 
documentary broadcast each Sunday 
afternoon over the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. netwerk under the title “Battle 
Report—Washineton.’ 


































































1 have come to know, is the 


p! n wherein John Steelman, the 
A to the President, presents each 
v «flight Federal officials, ad- 
n and policy make! who 
t the American people as 
t nental and personal ac- 
{ have to do with current 
on 
A on the st we have heard 
at deal about agricul- 
t int social security, 
col education, and trade, not 


t to the economy of this 


I ] our international economy 

Wwe ve eady heard from many 
t ‘ ils of our armed serv- 
i civil 1d military Addition- 


number of GI's from the 


Nav Army, Air Force, and Marine 
Cor} recently returned from the Ko- 
rean battlefront, have told intimate 
tor of the uccesses and achieve- 


ments as well as some of the reverses and 
disappointments with which their outfit 
met in the Korean war. Insofar asI am 
concerned personally, “Battle Report— 
Washington” is a Sunday afternoon 
must 

It is because of the universal interest 
in this program that I now wish to avail 
myself of the medium of the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp and bring to 
those parts of our Nation which are yet 
without television the all-important 
news disseminated over the air and the 
coaxial cables of the National Broad- 
casting Co. through “Battle Report— 
Washington,” as telecasted on October 
8, 1950 

The telecast was as follows: 





Ropert McCormick. As American tanks 
sweep victoriously through Korea's streets, 
as crowds of Koreans—having had all of 
communism they can take—cheer United 
Nations troops as they break the thirty- 
eighth parallel, NBC television invites your 
attention, so recently trained on the world 
serie 


, to the far more important struggle for 


Washingt a dot on the east coast of the 
United States of America, but vital source of 
strength t the battle to which the arrow 
points in the Far East, a battle that is fast 
mounting to a final decision 

Today our cameras isolate Selective Serv- 
ice Director Hershey with a late report on 
the draft, Labor Secretary Maurice Tobin 
with the facts on our manpower situation, 
an ECA official to tell us what’s happened to 
our mi n in Korea, an Army observer with 
some pertinent observations, and three GI's 


literally “dressed to kill’’—but first, let’s fol- 
low our « up the driveway to the East 
Wir of the White House, enter the doors, 


and visit for a moment with the Assistant 
to the President—Dr. John Steelman. 

Dr. STEELMAN. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen. Another week has passed into 
Once again, through the magic of 


history 
television, we will meet with Government 





officials and hear reports on their activities. 


I wish every man, woman, and child in the 
world could join with us in these intimate 
meeti Especially, I should like to have 
those behind the iron curtain witness these 
telecasts. All day long the Kremlin radio 
stations blare forth messages of hate and in- 
credibly fantastic falsehoods. You, the peo- 
ple of the United States, are pictured as war- 
mongers who are enslaved by greedy monop- 
olists. The Soviet Union is pictured as a 
paradise on earth 

But because of the cowardice of the men 
in the Kremlin, none of the enslaved peo- 
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ples are permitted any other source of in- 
formation. Never before in history has any 
despot possessed so much power and so 
much wealth as the small group which 
rules the Soviet Union. But still they are 
not content. They now dictate where a man 
hould live, where he should work and what 
he wears—they also want to control his 
thinking—to own his mind as well as his 
body. That indeed is the epitome of 
slavery. 

I am convinced if the slaves behind the 
iron curtain could know us as we really 
are, a peaceful world would result—a world 
of friends working together to bring happi- 
ness and prosperity to all mankind. If they 
could see these telecasts and come to know 
the officials of our Government as you do— 
the mere thought of war would be destroyed. 

Today it is my pleasure to present on 
3attle Report—Washington, the Honorable 
Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, from whom we shall learn 
not alone of the tremendous contribution 
that labor is making to our Nation’s security 
and world peace, but particularly as to the 
manner in which that contribution is being 
made 

Additionally thereto, we shall have the 
pleasure of meeting with Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service, who 
will tell us of the problems and the achieve- 
ments of his administration; Edwin C. Ar- 
nold, Director of the Korean Section of 
ECA; and Capt. Walter Pennio of the United 
Stites Army—ex-newspaperman and Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s former news chief—who 
has just returned to the States from Korea. 

Mr. McCormick. Forward rushes the sweep 
of UN’s victorious troops. Above the thirty- 
eighth parallel—South Koreans, already 75 
miles deep into what was once strictly Red 
territory. Below the parallel, troops like 
these—taking prisoners numbered in the 
scores of thousands. We couldn’t help won- 
dering, as perhaps you've wondered, how all 
this will affect the draft. So we took our 
cameras down to 1712 G Street, here in Wash- 
ington, entered the Selective Service head- 
quarters and asked the one man sure to 
know. Yes, Selective Service Director, Gen, 
Lewis B. Hershey. Here is General Hershey's 
answer: 

General HersHey. The work of the Selec- 
tive Service System will increase even though 
we should find a satisfactory solution of the 
Korean incident. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem has before it the target established by 
the President of the United States as approx- 
imately, at least, 3,000,000 men in our Armed 
Forces. This number of men will require 

hat the Selective Service System reexamine 
the different sources of manpower from 
which the number can be drawn. At the 
present time, the law provides for the re- 
sponsibility upon those between 19 and 25 
years of age. To provide a force of at least 
3,000,000 men we will be compelled to use 
far more of our manpower than we have ever 
done in the period when we were not at war. 
I suppose it is well to call our present period 
a period of tension and then the question 
comes, how can we best meet the figure of 
3,000,000 and disturb all of our manpower 
the least possible amount in order to permit 
the ultimate in production. There are many 
factors that must always be considered. 
Selective Service at the present time is en- 
gaged in filling the call of 170,000 men. 
These men will be submitted to the Armed 
Forces in September, October, and November. 
We do not know as yet what the demand will 
be by months later on, but it will require 
that we either increase the age group which 
does not seem to be the thing to do, or more 
intensively use those who are in the age 
bracket 19 to 25. In doing that we must 
search first of all to increase the acceptabil- 
ity of those that we submit to the Armed 
Forces; secondly, we must reconsider those 
who have, now, dependent status, and prob- 
ably finally we must call on Congress to re- 





move the 
against induction of 
is to become strong and remain strong, we 
face the prospect in years ahead of usi 
our young 
much greater degree than we have in recent 
times 
tween 19 and 25 must bear the larger share 
of this burden. 
ful as the years go on, we can lessen the time 
of service, but at the 
indications are 
of service will have to be increased rather 
than decreased 
will have to be made to defer a few of the 
most important people under 26 years of age, 
but if we are to 
3,000,000 mark in our manpower, it will mean 
that practically every person must at some 
time in his career be ready to give to the 
greatest country on earth, as a 
some 30 months of his life. 


of our manpower stream. 
will this 
supplies our guns, planes, tanks? 
we send our cameras through the door of 


-greatly from the situation in 1940. 

















restriction which now prevails 


veterans. If America 


men in the Armed Forces to 


It will mean that the age group be- 
are success- 


Perhaps if we 


present time the 


that probably the period 


It is true that arrangements 


meet and maintain the 


service tax, 


Mr. McCormick. Propaganda leaflets rained 


down upon Korea help to assure our armies 
of a 
itself must be won by men on the battlefield 
armed with machines born of our production 


friendly reception. But the victory 


lines at home. General Hershey has told 
us how many more the draft will siphon out 
Question: How 
industry—industry which 
This time 


affect 


the Department of Labor and find at his desk, 
prepared to answer these questions—Labor 


Secretary Maurice Tobin. 


Hon. Maurice J. Tosin. Today the United 
Nations are rapidly bringing the fighting in 
Korea to a successful conclusion. At the 
same time, we are mobilizing to build a 
strong force for not only American defense, 
but for all the free nations which are asso- 
ciated with us in the United Nations. 

During the course of the next several 
months, more than an additional million 
people will be added to the Armed Forces. 
By the first of July next year the total man- 
power of the Army and Navy and Air Corps 
will amount to approximately 3,000,000. 
Now all of this has very serious implications 
for America’s economy. 

Admittedly, the impact today has not been 
great, but we should give consideration to 
the fact that we have practically full employ- 
ment in the United States at the present 
time, that for the first time in the history 
of America, the average weekly wage of fac- 
tory workers has gone in excess of $60 a week. 
There are definite occupational shortages in 
many areas of the country even right now. 
But there is no over-all shortage of man- 
power, but this condition will not remain for 
very long, because as yet, the economy has 
not felt the full impact of defense produc- 
tion. There are certain occupational short- 
ages in certain States in the country. The 
Labor Department has already issued a criti- 
cal list of skills—approximately 80 in num- 
ber—in which shortages exist at the present 
time, or in which there will be shortages in 
the not-too-distant future. The controls 
that are in effect at the present time are 
confined to controls in the allocation of ma- 
terials and controls in installment credit, 
which are not very stringent, and probably 
will be made more stringent. In the not- 
far-distant future, as the program progresses, 
it will be necessary to invoke additional con- 
trols because inevitably we are going to be 
running into shortages of labor and short- 
ages of plants, shortages in equipment, and 
last but not least, probably as important as 
any, real shortages of manpower. 

The manpower situation today differs 
In 1940 
we had 8,000,000 unemployed. Today that 
figure is down to 2,200,000. There were but 
45,000,000 people gainfully employed at the 
start of World War II. There are 62,000,000 
people gainfully employed in the United 
States at the present time. 

So you can readily see in the event we 
must have all-out mobilization, our man- 




















power situation is going to be a much more 
serious problem than it was at any time in 
World War II. Of course, like yourself, I 
hope, and we all hope, we will not have to 
have all-out mobilization, but we definitely 
must be prepared. That is why the Labor 
Department and the State employment serv- 
iccs of the Nation, with their 1,800 national 
and district offices, are using every act to 
help in defense production to make certain 
defense-production gogls are met. 

We will have to call on people who are not 
ordinarily in the work force, are not ordi- 
narily seeking employment. It means much 
greater utilization of women not now in the 


work force. Many are with skills which 
they developed during the last war. It 
means much greater utilization of handi- 


capped people. We should then remember 
that we have just completed national Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week. Em- 
ployers of labor who had never used handi- 
capped people before learned of the great 
contribution that the physically handicap- 
ped could make to production. I am confi- 
dent that a great deal of production effort 
will come from the working people for and 
by physically handicapped. 

In addition, it will be necessary for us 
to call upon older and retired workers with 
great skills. We expect to be able to procure 
approximately 5,000,000 additional workers 
from these sources. My advice to anyone 
who is seeking a defense job is to go to his 
local employment office. First, learn the op- 
portunities that are to be found in your own 
community. We are attempting in every pos- 
sible way to eliminate needless migration. 
Most people desiring to do defense work are 
able to find opportunities in their own local 
communities. I would also strongly urge 
the employers to take advantage of the facili- 
ties of the employment service. There are 
to be found professional skills that will 
enable them to handle their difficult per- 
sonnel jobs in the days that lie ahead. 

Now it is a tremendous job, in spite of all 
of us, and, as Americans, everyone of us 
should pitch in and do our proportionate 
share. There will be sacrifices, and taxes are 
bound to be higher. There are certain ma- 
terials and the like that we will be able to 
procure today that we may not be able to 
procure in the days that lie ahead. But all 
of us working together in this great defense 
effort can make America so strong that we 
can contribute to the strengthening of our 
allies to the point where we will be able, all 
giving everything that we have to preserve 
peace in the world. 

Mr. McCormick. Soldiers on the march 
here at home, soldiers battling in Korea’s 
summer heat, soldiers in snow-covered ter- 
rain, forced to fight cold and ice as well as 
the enemy—all bring to the Quartermaster 
Corps the same question that’s on your 
wife’s mind today—yes, clothes. And so 
now—now we give you Battle Report’s own 
style show, a view of what the well-dressed 
GI is presently wearing in combat and a 
preview of what he'll be wearing tomorrow, 
all done—(aside) within the limits of tele- 
vision, of course—somewhat like a very spe- 
cial strip-tease. At the microphone, style- 
conscious Dave Brinkley. 

Dave BRINKLEY. First on Battle Report’s 
runway, Pfc Carl McInnis from Dothan, 
Ala., modeling the uniform worn by GI’s in 
Korea today, and fully equipped with M-1 
rifle, cartridge belt, and pack. That ob- 
ject attached on the outside is what the 
Army likes to call his entrenching tool—just 
the thing for digging foxholes this season. 

His uniform is of a cotton fabric, herring- 
bone twill. Outer layer, jacket and trous- 
ers, topped by steel helmet. 

Under the jacket, a layer of cotton under- 
wear. 

Now let’s take a look inside his pack. 
There are his rations, his change of socks, 
and here is his toilet kit, containing razor, 
soap, towel, and toothbrush. 


And this handy item is called a poncho. 
That's Army for raincoat 

Now the well-dressed GI you're about to 
see is Pvt. Peter Stefanchik, of Yonkers, 
N. Y. He is showing you what they'll be 
wearing in Korea this coming winter, in fact, 
part of the outfit will be issued around th 
middle of this month 

He is dressed in what is known as the wet- 
cold uniform—designed on the Army’s layer 

rinciple—outer wind resistant and 
water repellent, inner clothing of wool ma- 


laver 
ayer, 


terials, which makes the most use of air 
pockets as insulati 
Let’s ask Private Stefanchik to go into his 


strip tease 

Upper body wear bserve the 
field jacket serving as an outer shell—wind 
resistant and water repellent. Beneath this 
another jacket of fleld pile. This normally 
is worn in extreme temperatures, and is car- 
ried with him at other times 

Under both jackets—a high-neck sweater 
slipover, which covers a flannel shirt 

Next the undershirt—50 percent wool and 
50 percent cotton 

Now if you'll give the private’s feet the 
eye, you'll see the Army’s answer to the sol- 
dier’s age-old problem of trench foot—a 
waterproof boot, part rubber, inside of which 
is worn a felt insole and two pairs of wool 
ski socks. He’s given an extra change of 
socks so he can dry the wet ones against 
his body next day 

Now the Army’s dry-cold uniform, de- 
signed to protect our GI's in temperatures 
where there’s always snow on the ground, 
always below freezing—this apparition ts 
Corp. John W. Lemon, of Pittsburgh. 

The overwhite is worn purely for camou- 
flage purposes. 

Under that we find his costume varies 
from the wet-cold only in this way—the 
outer layer is a parka shell, with a parka 
lining, and with the hood attached 

Note the hood, if you will—it’s provided 
with an extension that has a fur ruff, with 
& malleable wire inside so he can adjust 
it around his face to protect him from snow 
and wind. 

The feet, too, are specially covered—the 
outer layer consists of muckluk 
sole made of very flexible leather * * * 
and the upper part of canvas. They're not 
waterproof because they don’t need to be 
where the weather is always below freezing. 
Inside each boot he wears heavy felt socks, 
plus two pairs of ski socks, 
cushion, plus two felt insole 

And that’s what the well-dressed GI is 
wearing this season. The Quartermaster 
Corps has issued him everything that goes 
with the finest kind of clothing—except 
hand-painted neckties. 

Mr. McCorMick. War cuts deeper scars on 
Korea every day, breeds havoc, havoc that 
leaves in its wake torn and divided families, 
starvation, demolished homes, disrupted 
transportation. Caught in Korea when war 
erupted was a mission of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, sent there to help 
the new Republic of Korea to get on its eco- 
nomic feet. Since attached to the unified 
command, they've been doing yeoman service 
during the fighting, helping to sustain the 
civilian economy. For a more complete re- 
port on how this mission is carrying on in 
Korea, we focus now upon the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Korean Section of ECA, Edwin G., 
Arnold, 

EpwIn G. ARNoLD. After most of Korea was 
overrun, obviously, our original program had 
to be thrown into the discard, at least tem- 
porarily. But members of the ECA staff re- 
mained in Korea, attached to the unified 
command, to do everything in their legal 
power to help maintain the civilian economy 
and keep the wheels of industry turning 24 
hours a day. This was most essential to the 
UN military action. 

The technical men succeeded in boosting 
textile production in the Pusan area to near- 


private’s 


boots—the 


plus a wool 
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ly the total of the whole Republic prior.to 
the war; power experts coaxed diesel steam, 
and hydroelectric plants to put out sufficient 
juice to Keep the lights on in the f ries, 
and other ECA experts worked around the 
clock to help keep urgently needed supplies 
rolling through the ports and along the rails 
Financial experts helped the Korean Govern- 
ment fight inflation. Still others helped - 
ordinate contributions of relief supplies from 
many United Nations members 

In early September the picture changed 
again, as rapidly as it had changed with the 
North Korean onslaught. United Nations 
forces launched an attack at Inchon, quick- 
ly moved on to Seoul, and in a matter of 
days almost the whole of the southern pen- 
insula was in United Nations’ hands. With 
this, ECA’s task doubled, if not trebbled 

Responsibility for civilian relief is now in 
the hands of the unified command. E 
now charged with implementing and auc- 
menting the task which was our original 
objective, to assist and advise the Republi 
of Korea in organizing and rebuilding its 
economy 

We know that a lot of damage has 
done. Most of Seoul is rubble. The same 
is true of Taejon, Pohang and a dozen other 


been 


town The power system has been seriously 
damaged, and transportation and communi- 
cations equipment wrecked. The civilian 


population in some urban areas stands close 
to starvation and, in the months to come, 
may be faced with death by disease and ex- 
posure. Inflation is again a serious threat. 

Members of ECA’s mission 


returned to 


Seoul a few days ago to assist in patching up 
whatever facilities are left. to asses the 
damage, and begin the purchase of urgently 


needed supplies 

Congressional appropriation of funds for 
Korea for the current fiscal year is $90,000,000 
Since the invasion, we have spent more 
twenty-one million, including some left over 
from last year’s funds. Of the ninty million 
for this year more than half will go for the 
purchase of fertilizer, cotton, 
petroleum op! 
million is earmarked for supplies to rehabili- 
tate docks, warehouses, electric-power in 
lations and industrial projects 

Ultimately, the United Nations will 
the burden of the rehabilitation and re 
work, to make Korea a free 
virile democracy, with a free and |} 
economy. 

Meanwhile, ECA will carry on with it rig- 
inal objective of helping a peace-loving 
people achieve economic stability, free from 
outside support 

Mr. McCormick. As you can see, war is not 
all “guns and glory.” Much of it is nothing 
more than drudgery, mud, and slime Yes, 
the good earth in Korea is hard t 
when it’s wet. Skilled observers accompany 


than 


rubber, coal 


and ducts About thirty 


"er ander 
indepenc 








our troops to note their reactions u on 
tough combat conditions, that our Armed 
Forces may learn whatever le 

learned for future reference. Such e e- 
eyed and keen minded observers were in the 
seige of Taegu, landed with the mari: it 
Inchon, and only yesterday, an old friend 
who is one of them—an exnewsman ard 
MacArthur's former news chief—just re- 
turned Stateside, dropped by t e me at 


offices. For the tf t- 


our NBC television 


hand observations of a skilled observer—1 t 
combat infantryman, Capt. Walter Per 
Is it as bad this time as it was last time 


around? 

Captain Pennrno. Yes, Bob; it’s just as 
bad and it’s quite rough out there 

Mr. McCormick. Shall we say this is the 
roughest yet? 

Captain Penntno. I don’t think the infan- 
trymen kid themselves about it. I don't 
think that the combat infantryman hopes 
for any better break than dust and mud and 
a hot meal and an occasional shower, and 
of course, the r il from |! Otherwise, 


ovuner than t . ncre if very ii e ne an 





































































































dq to make him lf comfortable. The area 
of Korea i ist not one of th places where 
y ] é 
4 
the ¢ 
W Li i l 
( ‘ id 
The C 
€ en 
( a 
b heard about the horrible 
( t r They are just as bad as 
pe é y they are and because of these 
odors the boys can’t really develop a real 
The odors are caused by the ferti- 
1 is night soil and the people con- 
ue to fertilize their crops much as they 
! centurile What mukes matters 
i hat the boys not only have to eat 
ese places and have to smell these 
‘ have to work in it. They 
} to dig their gun emplacements and their 
nches and foxholes. 
rhe water situation wasn’t much different. 
It v n't drinkable However, there was a 
lot of it rhe engineers operating the water 
point purifying the water and water points 
ll over the front lines. The bad situation 
was that you couldn't count on the water 


in the same place that you had 
terday, the reason being that the 
eers not only had to operate these large 
is tanks and water-purification units, 
also had to defend them because of 
The North Korean Commu. 
i had a talent for coming in on the flanks 
nd in the rear of artillery batteries and 
such units as water point. 
rhe village offered little more comfort 
tha sparse hillside or the stenchy rice 
field Probably the only comfort out of the 
village was that you had some cover from the 
rain but, of course, the odors were still with 
y 


ou. This dust they tell you about is a very 
fine red powder that settles every place— 
choking dust The men wore handkerchiefs 


over their faces and looked pretty much like 
wild-west bandits 

here may have been rougher, dirtier, more 
dismal places to fight a war, but it would 
be sheer folly to tell the gallant men of the 
Twenty-fourth Division and the Twenty- 
fifth and First Cavalry Divisions different. 
For them it is the roughest ever. Of course, 
it should be. The only relief from the dust 
was mud if you had a preference for dis- 
comfort 

Mr. McCormick. Thus the Nation, Amer- 
ic as men working behind the battle in 
this Nation's Capital have come before our 


cameras to report to you-—-thus the Nation 
stands this — day of war. Until we 
turn our cameras upon the Nation again next 
week for another Teledocumentary—this, 


then, against the background of battlefront 
Korea, is Robert McCormick putting a period 
on your ninth Battle Report, Washington, 





Austrian Restitution Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter of 
October 4, 1950, which I addressed to the 
Honorable Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State, together with the reply from the 
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Department of State signed by Ben. H. 
Brown, Jr., in which letters there is set 
forth information which I believe will be 
of interest to Senators concerning the 
proposals pending in the Austrian Par- 
liament to amend the restitution legis- 
lation and the commendable efforts of 
our Government to point out the unde- 
sirable character of these amendments 
to Austrian leaders. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OcTOBER 4, 1950. 
Hon, DEAN ACHESON, 
State Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I have recently 
been disappointed to learn that several of 
the political parties in Austria are introduc- 
ing and supporting undesirable amendments 
to the restitution law, and would greatly 
appreciate learning from you what steps our 
Government is taking to secure thoughtful 
reconsideration of these policies by the Aus- 
trians and if possible to prevent the enact- 
ment of the amendments. 

The restitution of looted property, accord- 
ing to my understanding, has been an im- 
portant point in allied wartime and postwar 
policy. The principle is also in accord with 
every civilized concept of justice. Austria 
has had such a restitution law for some- 
time, but now, in an apparent bid for the 
votes of the pardoned “minor Nazis” both the 
People’s Party and the Socialist Party have 
proposed amendments to the restitution law 
which would effectively emasculate it. 

It is unfortunate that the restitution pro- 
gram has not already been completed by this 
date, 514 years after the Nazi defeat. For 
a friendly country to amend the law so as 
to reopen past cases and impede pending 
cases would be even worse. 

I am confident you will agree that Austria 
will prejudice its position before the world 
if it should finally adopt such amendments, 
and I hope the representatives of our Gov- 
ernment can advise the leaders in Austria 
that any such course would arouse serious 
criticism in this country. I shall be grateful 
for any information which you can send to 
me on this matter. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL H. DovuGLas, 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 11, 1950. 
The Honorable Paut H. Dovctas, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR DovucGLas: The Depart- 
ment refers to your letter of October 4, 1950, 
regarding your concern over the recent 
amendments to Austrian restitution legis- 
lation introduced into the Austrian Parlia- 
ment. 

You will be interested to know that strong 
representations to the Austrian Government 
were made by the legation in Vienna within 
a few days after the bill to amend restitution 
legislation was introduced into the Austrian 
Parliament in July. 

The Department shares fully your feeling 
that amendments to the restitution legisla- 
tion that would reopen past cases, would 
be completely contrary to the policy of pro- 
tecting Nazi persecutees that the United 
States has constantly emphasized in its nego- 
tiation with the Austrian Government. 

You may be assured that the Department 
will be do everything in its power to insure 
that undesirable amendments to the restitu- 
tion legislation do not become law. 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN H. Brown, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gre ynal Relations 
(For the Secretary of State). 





The Medill Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following ad- 
dress by Col. Robert R- McCormick, edi- 
tor and publisker of the Chicago Tribune, 
delivered on the Chicago Tribune of the 
Air, over WGN, WGNB, and the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, Saturday, Octo- 
ber 7, 1950: 

The Library of Congress has given to Sen- 
ator Tosey, and the latter has published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, a letter written 
by Joseph Medill to Congressman Washburne 
on January 14, 1863, never before published, 
suggesting that Vicksburg and Port Hudson 
should be taken; Arkansas and Texas con- 
quered; Louisiana would fall to the holder 
of the Mississippi; then the war should be 
stopped, leaving to the Confederacy the 
States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi to be con- 
quered when convenient, and that Canada 
should be taken. 

Of the seven States which Medill would 
have let secede, the poverty of the soil of 
Georgia was well known. Florida was prac- 
tically a swamp. The other four States were 
poor in resources. 

In my biography of Grant, I pointed out 
how strong the Southeastern States were with 
the labyrinth of Virginia to the north, the 
sand bars off the coast, and the Appalachian 
Mountains to the west. 

Medill considered that all the generals ex- 
cept Grant were either slavery men or incom- 
petent, and he was right. Sherman’s bi- 
ographer, Lloyd Lewis, says that Sherman 
did not learn his generalship from Grant un- 
til after the Vicksburg campaign. 

Medill wanted the Army to go on the de- 
fensive in Virginia and 40,000 men sent west. 
This was done later in the year. Medill 
wanted the garrisons added to the armies 
in the field. Grant did this when he came 
into power. 

That brings to mind a number of facts that 
have been recorded, but generally forgotten, 
and one important fact which I think no 
historian has ever pointed out. Much as I 
have written about the Civil War, its signifi- 
cance had not been apparent to me before. 

Wars are not started over any one differ- 
ence * * * nor was the Civil War. The 
first cause of offense was the tariff that gave 
New England industries a monopoly in the 
South. This led to the nullification acts of 
South Carolina during President Jackson’s 
term and has been a continuing grievance 
until recently. 

The next difference was that the Republi- 
cans of the Middle West insisted that slavery 
should not be admitted into any more terri- 
tories, 

The third cause was the ambition of 
Charleston to become an important seaport 
and the fourth was the animosity of the 
Democratic officeholders, who had been in 
power in Washington for 60 years. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it was these two minor causes 
which brought on the war—the firing upon 
Fort Sumter and the efforts of the southern- 
ers to take the capital, projecting well into 
slave territory, which led to the Baltimore 
riots, the capture of Baltimore, the crossing 
of the Potomac into Virginia, and eventually 
to the battle of Bull Run. 

With the solidarity we have achieved in 
87 years, it is difficult to realize how much 








the sections of the North were activated by 
different motives. 
Lit In was the outstanding leader for the 
I 1 of the Union. He said: 
“I would save the Union. I y 


i 
he shortest way under the Constitution. 
The sooner the national authority can be 
I tored, the nearer the Union will be ‘the 
Tnion as it was.’ If there be th e who 


would not save the Union unless they could 
very, I do not 
with them. If there be those who 

ve the Union unless they could at the same 
time destroy slavery, I do not with 
hem. My paramount object in this struggle 





the same time save s rree 





would not 


agree 


to save the Union, and is not either to save 

to destroy slavery. If I could save the 

n without freeing any slave, I would do 

it, and if I could save it by freeing some and 

leaving others alone, I would also do that. 

What I do about slavery and the colored race, 

I do because I believe it helps to save the 

Union, and what I forbear, I forbear because 

I do not believe it weuld help to save the 
Union.” 

The abolitionists, of whom Medill was one, 
wished to destroy slavery at all costs. As 
early as 1862, Lincoln found it necessary to 
conciliate them by the Emancipation Procla-. 
mation. They eventually became the domi- 
nant element in the war. 

New England was not seriously interested 
in either abolition of slavery or the preserva- 
tion of the Union. The New Englanders had 
been the slave traders until that form of 
commerce was stopped under the leadership 
of Jefferson. They had joined England 
against the United States in the War of 1812, 
supplying the English armies, which other- 
wise could not have operated, and refused 
troops to the national government. Their 
leaders opposed the purchase of Louisiana 
and the annexation of Texas in the following 
incendiary language. 

Josiah Quincy said: 

“If this bill (for the admission of Orleans 
Territory as a State) passes, it is my de- 
liberate opinion that it is virtually a dissolu- 
tion of the Union; that it will free the States 
from their moral obligation; and, as it will 
be the right of all, so it will be the duty of 
some, definitely to prepare for a separation— 
amicably if they can, violently if they must.” 

John Quincy Adams said: 

“Any attempt by act of Congress or by 
treaty to annex the Republic of Texas to 
this Union would be an usurpation of power 
which it would be the right and the duty 
of the free people of the Union to resist and 
annul.” 

Daniel Webster put the mistaken New Eng- 
land view in an argumentative way: 

“And he is a bolder reasoner than I, who 
has satisfied himself that this Government 
may be extended indefinitely either to the 
north or to the south, without endangering 
its stability and its duration. * * * 

“It certainly may be very well questioned, 
with how much of mutual intelligence, and 
how much of a spirit of conciliation and 
harmony, those who live on the St. Lawrence 
and the St. John might be expected ordi- 
iarily to unite in the choice of a President, 
with the inhabitants on the banks of the 
Rio Grande del Norte and the Colorado. It 
is evident, at least, that there must be some 
boundary, or some limits to a republic which 
is to have a common center.” 

The Hartford convention would have de- 
clared for secession excepting for the exist- 
ence of the triumphant armies of Jacob 
Brown and Andrew Jackson. 

From the treaty of peace following the 
Revolutionary War, the West was constantly 
exercised over the navigation of the Missis- 
sippl. Medill was a western man and an 
abolitionist. He wanted the Southwest in 
the Union as free States. He cared little 
about the Southeast, nothing about the pro- 
tective tariff. The We had wanted the 
since 1812, to which 


annexation of Canada 
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the East was in 
should jo 
had said: 

“We in the n 
can never r ize either the 
the right of 


lifferent. In arguing that 
in the Union side, Douglas 


rthwest of 


States | rderi , o 





of Mexico and upon the Atlan 











upon the Pacific, to separate from the lt n 
of o forefathers, and establish and «¢ 
tax gatherers and custom \ r 
C nme e in | the 1 + 
oce If we r ! e rig I e « 
we ve our t t ( 
the few States upon the g1 now are ) 
§ emselves from - l € r 
barrier a ss the l utn < gre I 
of which 
will it be before Ne nay ¢ the 
a? 7 e , wn for he 1" 
in y doll worth of 
ned in the 1 h- 
Wit el of 1 é + 
*k d beef, or other 
productions that m sent from the 
northwest to the J in search of a 





market? The very existence of the people in 
this great valley depends upon maintaining 
inviolate and forever that great right secured 
by the Constitution of freedom of trade, of 
transit, and of commerce, from the center 
of the continent to the oceans that sur- 

This right can never be surrend- 
ered; our very existence depends upon ma 
taining it.” 

The significant has eluded his- 
torians is that in January 1863, the cause 
of the Union was at its ebb 
Clellan had been beaten in the peninsula. 
Pope had lost the second battle of Bull Run. 
Burnside had been defeated at Fredericks- 
burg and had failed in his famous mud 
march. 

In the middle sector, Nashville was the 
advanced post which had been besieged. 
Confederate troops had been to Cincinnati, 
and even into Ohio. Grant had been de- 
feated at Holly and Sherman at 
Vicksburg. 

The trans-Mississippi campaigns did not 


round it 





ine 
if 


fact that 





lowest 


ring 


loom in the public mind. In the main 
theater, only Grant had achieved even 
modest success. He had shown none of the 
genius which he developed six months later 
at Vicksburg and Lee had not made his 


fatal invasion of Pennsylvania 

We may wonder what might have hap- 
pened if Lee had adopted Longstreet’s sug- 
gestion in May 1863, to leave Lee to hold 
the line of the Rapidan and Longstreet to 
take his attack Ro while 
Grant was still occupied at Vicksburg. It i 
not beyond the p es that Lon 
would have destroyed Rosecrans and 
have forced Grant to raise the siege of Vicks- 
burg * * * for even after Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg, victory was not in sight. Bragg, 
reinforced by Longstreet, was to win the al- 
most decisive battle of Chickamauga. After 
that Medill’s suggestions that troops be sent 


corps to ecrans, 


ihilit treet 
1D! stree 


then 


west were carried out. With the help of 
these tro Gr t broke the mountain bar- 
rier and Sherman made his great cam} n 
in which he captured Atl and turned the 
Appalachian mountain r re. He then, in 


the fall of 1864, conceived the march to the 


sea. 








At the time of Medill’s letter Sherman 
was comple hopele of victory d did 
not think highly of Grant New York wa 
about to have its draft riot One county 
of New York did secede from the Union. 
Later, Sherman, a westerner from O! X 
to write to 1 when Grant was made 





commander in chief 

“Now as to the future: Do not stay in 
Washington. Halleck is better qualified 
than you are to stand the buffets 
and policy. Come out West. 
self the whole Mississippi Valley; let 
make it dead sure and I tell you the Atlant 


slope and Pacific shores will follow its des- 





of intrigue 


Take to your- 





‘ 
Ly 
a 
i uld 

close e war If this i happe 
would be disastrous to the country, for there 
would be no balance of power between the 


East and the West.” 

In the end all the objects of the nor 
factions were secured Vicksburg and P 
Hudson were taken; Arkansas was c< 
Texas was isolated and partially occu 

The army of Vicksburg, joining the arm 
of the Cumberland and Ohio, with reinforce- 
ments from the East, finished the war in 
North Carolina. The army of the Potomac 
only penetrated 100 miles from Culpeper to 
Appomattox 

Slavery was abolished, the Union was pre- 
served, and the New England tariff continued 
for another 70 years. 

Of the quarrels with Canada, that of In- 
dian invasion had disappeared. The others 
were ] the treaty concluding the 


hern 








settled in 
Alabama claims, a clever piece of diplomacy, 
concealing the fact that the arbitration wa 
only consented to by Great Britain 
threat of an invasion of Canada. 


unaer 





Internal Security Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


?P ILLINOIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative 
of Friday, September 22), 1950 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp for the in- 
formation of Members of Congress a 
statement issued October 1, 1950, by the 
10 Senators who supported the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Internal Security A 
of 1950 and a series of editorials from 
leading newspapers in all parts of tl 
country commenting upon the passage of 
the Internal Security Act. The accom- 


day 


supplement the 10 edi- 


panying article 


torials included in the fine statement ol 
Congressman CLARENCE CANNO 1 the 
Appendix to the Recorp, beginnin 
page A7025. 

There being no objection, the n 
were ordered to be printed in the RI 
as follows: 
STATEM r x Cu 

GRAHAM G 

KI I Leany, I ‘ [ 

We e under i I 
Mul McCar bill ‘ i 
give lequate ecu b would 
enda freedom. We now , 
< re nvene t “ 
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and we 





hat it has become law 
we are confide in the best democratic 


tradition all Americans will loyally obey this 





nt that 


me ur For it was passed by Congress un- 

der democratic procedures and represented 

e j nel the overwhelming major- 

1 f e Me ers of both Houses. We be- 

he de n was a mistake but, as be- 

li in den racy, we should bow to the 
W the majority 

é we urge with all the emphasis at 

ind that under no conditions 


ild loyal and liberal-minded Americans 





who oppose the act help the Communists or 
j in Ol itions with them in their 
hy ritie ‘ks against the Mundt-Fer- 

ison-Mc( Act Communist Party 

embers are e devious and deceitful group, 
whose primary loyalty is to a foreign power. 
While th claim full freedom of speech for 
themselves when they are in a minority, they 
refuse to accord it to others when they take 
power. The Communists aim at violent rev- 
olution and not peaceful political action or 
genuine civil liberties. They are under the 


control of the Russian dictatorship and a 
large percentage of their members would be 
ready to spy and to commit acts of sabotage 
against us when a test of loyalties came. 
Yet experience has taught us that they in- 
variably seek to use an issue like the Mundt- 
Ferguson-McCarran Act for their party pur- 
poses. Thus, an act which purports to strike 
at them will undoubtedly be the occasion 
for new Communist Party manipulations and 
appeals. United-front organizations will be 
set up with the avowed aim of securing the 
act’s repeal. Defense funds will be gath- 
ered to protect the martyrs. Citizens gen- 
erally will be urged to join in these efforts. 
But the control and benefit as usual will be 
kept for the party and its ultimate, anti- 
democratic objectives. And in the long run 
such maneuvering will boomerang and hurt 
the whole campaign for the act’s repeal. 
We should not permit such a dastardly 
group to represent themselves as the de- 
fenders of that freedom which they would 


destroy. And unsuspecting, decent persons 
should not be drawn into their trap. Lib- 
eral-minded people should not join such 
Communist-sponsored organizations which 


are urging repeal of the McCarran bill, at- 
tend Communist-sponsored meetings, or 
sign Communist-sponsored petitions. They 
should carefully scrutinize organizations 
which claim to be working for these ends 
and avoid the slightest association with 
so-called united fronts with Communists. 
To isolate and expose the Communists in this 
and other efforts, the blunderbuss registra- 
tion provisions of the act are not nearly as 
effective as the common sense, the experience, 
and the guidance of those who have been 
through these battles before. 

Finally, we urge all loyal, liberal-minded 
Americans to develop their own methods and 
use existing non-Communist and anti-Com- 
munist organizations to urge the repeal of 
the Mundt-Ferguson-McCarran Act and the 
substitution for it of a measure that will 
give adequate security with the least im- 
pairment of liberty. Even these efforts will 
be attacked by some persons, just as an at- 
tempt was made in the last minutes of the 
Senate debate to discredit the fight of the 
President and Members of Congress uphold- 
ing the veto by associating our sincere efforts 

ainst this legislation with the activities of 
persons of alleged Communist sympathies 
with whom we had no connection or con- 
tact. But those who understand the threat 
to freedom in this law will not be so easily 
frightened. While loyally observing the law, 
they should urge its early repeal or modifica- 
tion by constitutional methods conducted by 
existing loyal organizations and by new 
bodies free from Communist domination or 
influence, 


Only so can the real grounds of our objec- 
tive be made clear. We are not interested 
in protecting Communists. We are inter- 
ested in protecting both the security and the 
freedom of America. 

Pau. H. Douc.Las, Hersert H, LEHMAN, 
HARLEY M. KILGORE, ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, JAMES MUR- 
RAY, FRANK P. GRAHAM, THEODORE F., 
GREEN, DENNIS CHAVEZ, Epwarp L, 
LEAHY 

OcTOBER 1, 1950. 





{From the San Francisco Chronicle of 
September 30, 1950] 
REEXAMINE MCCARRAN DELUSION 


It has been widely said that the Com- 
nunist control bill that Congress passed into 
law over President Truman's veto received 
only haphazard congressional attention as 
to content. Almost nobody had read it en- 
tirely; a few more had thumbed through 
parts of it; many had only glanced at it. 
This seems incredible, for a body of citizens 
who comprise the legislative branch of the 
most powerful Government on earth. But 
we are forced to accept it as true. If the bill 
had been read and understood by most 
Congressmen it could not have been adopted. 
It is a sad thing when hysteria grips the 
very core of our representative Government, 
but it clearly happened in this case. 

Fortunately, the congressional action is 
not irrevocable. There will be time, be- 
tween now and the resumption of Congress 
in November, for the Members to read the 
measure and consider what they have writ- 
ten into law. And there will be time upon 
returning to Washington to repeal the meas- 
ure, or so drastically amend it as to undo 
the bulk of the damage. Some sound guid- 
ance is provided by the President’s veto mes- 
sage, which likewise was evidently not read 
or listened to with any attentiveness. It is 
a good message, rooted in practical truth. 
We do not think the President was speaking 
politically in this message; he was offering 
the best judgment of the best minds in Gov- 
ernment—in the Justice Department, the 
Defense Department, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and the Department of State— 
as to why and in what respects the bill is a 
dangerous one. 

It isn’t necessary, in the establishment of 
the measure as dangerous, to go into the 
relatively abstruse matters of thought con- 
trol and freedom of speech. Important 
though it is to keep the national direction 
straight in these matters, we can understand 
how confusions can develop about them, 
even in Congress, where the sound and the 
fury can throw a block against consecutive, 
reasonable logic. 

There are dangers in the bill that glare out 
at even the casual reader—dangers that have 
to do with our physical safety now, not our 
spiritual welfare in the distant future. 

The requirement of the publication of a 
complete list of vital defense establishments 
is one such. 


TO PUBLISH IS TO HAND IT OVER TO THE 
RUSSIANS 


Any Congressman must know that to pub- 
lish such a list is equivalent to handing it 
to the Russians—a detailed blueprint of 
exactly where we have installed every defense 
plant, every laboratory, every storage place 
for matériel, The Russians would give their 
eye teeth to get hold of such a list. This 
bill—this measure so widely and loudly 
hawked as the answer to the Communist 
menace—would hand it to them, as the 
President says, on a silver platter. 

Even more devastating to our cause is the 
requirement for the registration of all Com- 
munists and officials of front organizations. 

In the first place, this clause of the bill 
misses the whole point of what the American 
people are trying to do about the Communist 
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menace. The point is not to pillory a lot of 
pinkos, or parade them before public scorn. 
The point is to prevent spies and saboteurs 
from damaging our Nation. 

This bill would not only fail directly to 
trap any genuine spies or saboteurs, who 
after all would not be silly enough to put 
their right names or affiliations on any reg- 
ister, but it would gravely jeopardize the 
chances of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of catching the real culprits. For if 
the FBI is going to have to run down and 
keep under surveillance all of the thousands 
of people who happen at one time or an- 
other to have belonged to Communist-con- 
trolled organizations, it’s going to have little 
time left over to do the vital work of trailing 
and rounding up the authentic bad actors. 


FBI WOULD HAVE TO TURN ITS FILES INSIDE OUT 


Furthermore, the FBI’s responsibility for 
getting the goods on all the people covered 
by the registration law would automatically 
require that agency to make convincing 
showings in court of the guilt of the persons 
rounded up. The FBI has already shown 
great reluctance to drag out its confidential 
files for public perusal—again because you 
can’t make a thing public without also let- 
ting Russia in on it. But in the procedure 
mapped out by the new law the FBI would 
in all likelihood have to turn its files inside 
out, day after day. And if the FBI is going 
to have to bare its records and its sources of 
information to public view it might as well 
go out of business. We think there is hardly 
an American who wouldn’t entrust his se- 
curity to the FBI ten times sooner than to 
the authors of the current Communist con- 
trol bill. 

We believe, then, that this measure was 
railroaded through under pressure of a 
something’s-got-to-be-done hysteria which 
lost track utterly of just what it was that 
had to be done. 

Congress, on resuming its session, should 
go carefully and methodically into the mat- 
ter of how to deal with the problem of spies 
and saboteurs. Admittedly the problem 
stands this time to be more critical than it 
has ever been before. We have to have the 
legal authority and the physical apparatus 
to head these people off before they can 
do their wrecking. We have to keep them 
out of Government, out of places where they 
can do their damage. But there are ways 
this can be done effectively, and there are 
certain clear principles that can guide Con- 
gress in reaching a rational plan. One is 
that you have to use stealth and cunning 
equivalent to their own-—you can’t go view- 
hallooing all over the countryside and ex- 
pect to find them in their holes when you 
get there. Another is that the job is one 
for experts, for professionals. We still think 
J. Edgar Hoover is the top authority on 
what needs to be done to get and keep the 
Communists under control. He ought to be 
heeded next time. And, finally, it is both 
reasonable and practical to produce a Com- 
munist control measure that embodies a 
minimum of lost motion and that cleaves 
as nearly as possible to those principles of 
democratic thought and procedure by which 
we have always abided. Considered from 
these viewpoints, the current measure is an 
awkward, panic-bred, confusion-ridden first 
attempt, and should be written off as such 
at the first opportunity. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of September 26, 1950] 


Concress Sets Up SHoP IN THOUGHT CONTROL 


It is ironical that what may well turn out 
to be President Truman’s soundest and most 
positive veto message would be the one most 
decisively rejected by Congress. This was 
the case in overwhelming passage of the 
“anti-subversive” bill. In an intellectual 
sense the action is kin to physical reprisals 











which in war are called atrocities, like those 
by North Koreans upon prisoners of war 

The action was taken out of a palpable 
mixture of motives. The very clamor to get 
it the bill quickly before Congress adjourned 
for political campaigning was a revelation of 
intent It was a concession to and an ex- 
ploitation of a national mood of uncertainty, 
fear, and vengeance. A commentary may be 
found in that of the 10 Senators who voted 
to support the President’s vigorous protest, 
none is up for re-election save HERBERT LEH- 
MAN, of New York. And as to him, the sug- 
gestion that he is risking his political life 
was openly voiced, a virtual confession that a 
1oxious infection is in the air. 

In this haste there was no consideration 
of obvious truths in the President’s veto 
message. For one, the patchwork bill is 
likely to prove unworkable, not to speak of 
its affront to principles of freedom, its in- 
vitation to abuse and persecution. None of 
the overriding majority gave heed to the 
plain fact that the Justice Department and 
the FBI are now turned into a great agency 
for policing words, actions, attitudes, 
thoughts. 

In many ways the bill which was passed, 
vetoed, and repassed in the hysterical closing 
hours of Congress goes beyond the Alien and 
Sedition Acts of 1798—and these, it is re- 
called today to eyery child in school, bore 
themselves the stamp of un aberration. 

Today’s new law sets up a definite instru- 
mentality of search and seizure. The new 
repression goes beyond the other in its 
dangers because it is so loose and general in 
its proscriptions. It could be applied to the 
ruination of any critic of the Government. 
It could be applied to the suppression of a 
new political party, as John F. Day, of the 
Courier-Journal Washington Bureau, pointed 
out in the Passing Show of Sunday’s news- 
paper. Mr. Day recited a section of the bill 
which defines it as unlawful for a person 
“knowingly to combine, conspire, or agree 
with any other person to perform any act 
which would substantially contribute to the 
establishment of a totalitarian dictatorship.” 
And what sort of act is in mind? It surely 
must give one pause to read on in his report: 
“One of the sponsors of the bill, Senator 
McCarran, of Nevada, said that to admit be- 
lief in something was ‘an overt act.’”’ 

Does not one see substance, therefore, in 
the President’s warning that this Govern- 
ment has now been put in the thought- 
control business? 

Already this business is being organized. 
The Department of Justice starts setting up 
its enforcement unit. Obedient to Con- 
gress though he had fought passage of the 
bill, Attorney General McGrath says it must 
necessarily be large and costly. It will also 
be faced with a task of enormous proportions 
and inevitable slow motion, what with the 
interminable process of trials and appeals 
from court to court. None may expect to 
see his pet Communist or the officers of the 
Progressive Party or any other nagging and 
vociferous liberal behind the bars for years, 
if ever. 

And so we have, as a law, a handy sound- 
ing board for expression of rage and hatred 
for communism. But we do not have a law 
that will prevent espionage, sabotage, and 
the operation of clandestine conspirators. It 
is these that are the danger today, not the 
ineffectual radicals who already are known 
to authorities, and whom the new law will 
but serve to drag laboriously once more into 
the light. At the same time, though, no 
other man is safe, by whatever good works 
and intentions, from being dragged likewise 
through smears, libels, falsifications. The 
Government itself is not safe, because the 
new law tears away the veils of defense 
security to serve a mad yulse of universal 
suspicion. A terror is on land, and this 
is its mantle. 
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[From the Commonweal of Oct r 6 


1 
1950} 


idea— 


Marxist communism is more than 
it is a set of beliefs 1 
Union The ideas be 
nism and those that 
y are strikingly 
the difference in the 
in the United States of 
Union of Soviet Sociali 

But when the Members « 
Congress went back hon 
and tough session on C 
ferences between the tw 
as great as they had |! 
be an exaggeration t Ly } ) l 
men of Congress had doused the lights of 
American freedom. Yet in their blind anger 
against the forces of world communism, 
they did take a step down the road that 
leads to the totalitarian darknes And that 
must be a matter for regret 

Before the Congressmen finally boarded 
the trains and planes carrying them to their 
homes in the 48 Stat they left behind 
them, as the law of the land, H. R. 9490, 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. As Presi- 
dent Truman said when he vetoed the act, 
H. R. 9490, despite the sincere intention to 
draw up a drastic Communist-control law, 
is more pro- than anti-Communist 












There is no free exchange of ideas in 
Soviet Russia Invariably the heretic is 
harassed, hounded, and eventually elimi- 
nated with cool, cruel effi_iency. That is 





one application of the Leninist phil ysophy. 
In the United States, of course, we have 
a different notion about freedom of thought. 
We are more raid of the suppression of 
ideas than of their » ublic expression 

H. R. 9490 provides in section 22 that we 
will henceforth exclude from our country 
anyone who advocates any form of totali- 
tarian government or one-party system— 
whether he be Russian agent, Yugoslav func- 
tionary, Argentine naval officer, Portuguese 
professor or Spanish Jesuit 

here is no freedom of the press in Russia. 
Books, magaiznes, newspapers, pamphlets, 
whatever is critical of the Soviet regime, are 
ruthlessly suppressed. This too is part and 
parcel of the system most of us despise. 

H. R. 9490 provides that the Attorney Gen- 
eral is required to deport aliens in any way 
associated with publishing or distributing 
material that expresses belief in the eco- 
nomic or political doctrines of any form of 
totalitarianism. This includes Marxists of 
every dispensation, the more ardent Franco- 
philes, the queer little m with their queer 
little doctrines who inhabit the Columbus 
circles and bughouse squares of Amefica. 
A refugee who sells a copy of Das Kapital in 





a 











a second-hand bookstore is liable to depor- 
tation. 
The Soviet Government maintains a strict 


fron curtain around itself and its 
It does not believe in freedom of movement. 
It goes to drastic extremes to protect its 
citizens from the contagion—and free air— 
of the outside world. 

H. R. 9490 sharply limits the right of the 
United States Government tu admit for- 
eigners on diplomatic bu With the 
Internal Security Act the Government can 
no longer offer asylum in this c 

ign diplomat i e repudiated 
imperialism and wish to escape 


iness. 





These are only s of 
the act. Those dealing with the control of 
Communists—which is what the act set out 
to do—are themselves generally ambiguous, 
inefficient and, insofar as they jeopardize 
the rights of innocent men and women who 
may be the victims of unfounded suspicion 
due to vague terminology, are downright 
dangerous to our national welfare 

H. R. 9490 is an unhappy piece of legis- 
lation. In a way, it represer a small 


tory for the Communist America will be 


w of the provision 
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When that ar 
piece of legislation wil: hurt its functi 
the American people should give sober 


thought to the opinion 

But Congress was in no mood for sober 
thought. It was politics l 
hell-bent to pass some law against Com- 
muni 
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iron curtain upon 
depend for information. Fri 
try gets them out 


an example. 





immigvants, as special case 
bill will prevent them from 
‘hat will help the Commu 
The bill will cut off imn 
some other countries As 





points out, by excluding persons from totali- 
tarian countries the McCarran bill will e- 
vent all Spanish businessmen and students 


from coming here 
That is only one 
minor one, which shows how ill-considered 
the McCarran bill really was 
Of more imp 
President that net effect of the bill will 


“help the Cc 


aspect, and a relatively 


rtance is the warning by the 





nist Party in tl 





ready the C r intry 
has served notice it will defy the law The 
President anticipated that 

He warned that enforcing the feature of 


the law which requires Communists, Com- 





munist organizations, and C nt 
organizations to register may , 
court ht which could drag ur 
Even after a final ruling—if it is against 
the Communist Party—the Communists need 
only to change the names of their organi- 


zations and force the Government to “begin 


all over again the lor dreary process of 
investigative, administrative and ud l 
proceedings.” The energies of the FBI would 
be wasted and its sources of informati 


dried up 
The President warned that the bill itself 
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un-American. In its broad prohibi- 
registration requirements, 
immigration and nat- 
the new law represents 
a lon tep away from the American tradi- 
and freedom. We believe in 
would prevent the Commu- 
our country, but 
lation that is self-defeating, di- 
) and undiscriminating. Presi- 
Truman performed an act of genuine 
courage in vetoing this bill. And so did the 
handful of Democrats and Republicans who 
voted against it 

However, the measure is now the law of 
the land. We think that many of its de- 
ficiencies will soon show up in the effort to 
enforce it. One of the fine features about a 
democracy is that error can be rectified be- 
fore it is too late. And so we may hope that 
some of the more unwise and impractical 
provisions of this law will in due time be 
modified by Congress in a moment of calmer 
r and more reasoned reflection, 


it sweeping 


narrow-minded 
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[From the Springfield (Ohio) Sun of 
September 28, 1950] 
ON THE INTERNAL Security Act 
Apparently Congress wants to make certain 
that the American people know it is opposed 
to communism, To prove it, the legislators 
last *veek passed what they believe to be an 
anti-Communist measure, overriding a Presi- 
dential veto in the process However, there 
are many Americans who feel that the law- 
makers in their zeal to neutralize the forces 
t unism in the United States have in- 
stead given aid and comfort to those who 
would destroy us 





Con smen claim that the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950 will serve the Government 
well in keeping tabs on Reds within our 
bord They say it will help the executive 
branch weed undesirable immigrants from 
the desirable ones and decide questions of 
citizenship qualifications. This law, accord- 
ing to Congressmen, will do numerous things 
to strengthen America’s internal security. 


President Truman, in his veto message to 


Congress, explains in length why he feels that 
he net result of the Internal Security Act 
will be to help the Communist, not hurt 
them. He points out, almost painstakingly, 


that there are already laws which give us 
most of the protection we need from the real 
dangers of treason, espionage, sabotage, and 
ns looking to the overthrow of our Goy- 

it by force or violence. The new leg- 


islation, the President declares, hinders the 
Department of Justige and its Federal Bureau 
of Inve ration, causing these agencies to 


nse amounts of time and energy 


attemy ig to carry out its unworkable reg- 
istration provisions. Moreover, the sub- 
\ e bill ¢ Government officials vast 
] 1 of our citizens in the 
exercise ol 1eir right to free speech. 


This last point deserves particular atten- 
tion Among the major provisions of the 
Security Act is one requiring the registration 
of the Communist Party and its individual 


members, as well as all Red-front organiza- 


tions. A front organization is defined as “a 

oup of persons * * * permanently or 
temporarily associated together for joint ac- 
tion”’ pursuing “from time to time” a policy 


similar to that of the Communist Party. 
Thus, to use President Truman’s example, a 
group favoring low-cost housing for sincere 
humanitarian reasons might be classified as 
a Communist-front organization, according 
to the Internal Defense Act. 

Congress acted unwisely, to say the least, in 
passing this act in its present form. The 
American people may rightfully expect our 
lawmakers to provide adequate legal defenses 
against sabotage or espionage by Reds. In 
protecting our Nation from such activities, 
however, they must exercise special care in 
seeing to it that America’s traditional liber- 
ties are not endangered. Congress has, in 
its endeavor to isolate the Communist Party, 
enacted a law which could do great damage 
to the democratic structure of the United 
States. The lawmakers should correct their 
mistake at the earliest possible moment. 





[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of 


September 25, 1950] 
A SCATTERGUN WHERE A RIFLE Is NEEDED 


Most people—even Congressmen—will ad- 
mit that the problem is to curb Communists 
and their sympathizers without unduly 
jeopardizing the liberties of patriotic Amer- 
icans. 

By that standard it is obvious that the 
Communist control bill which the Congress 
overwhelmingly passed over the President's 
veto is badly lacking. 

Mr. Truman's objections to the bill were 
based on the advice of Federal agencies, in- 
cluding the FBI, which will be charged with 
its enforcement. The House hardly paused 
to hear the President’s long message. The 
Senate vote came after a protracted filibus- 
ter—conducted, incidentally, by the very 
Senators who customarily heap scorn on 
southern Senators for filibustering. But 
that is beside the point here. 

Instead of providing a rifle for cutting 
down real Communists and fellow-travelers— 
which is what is needed—the Congress-ap- 
proved act puts a scattergun into the hands 
of Federal bureaucrats. A great many inno- 
cent persons are apt to get hurt by pellets 
exploding all over the landscape. 

The registration and reporting provisions 
are apt to bring the most trouble. As the 
President pointed out, real Communists will 
use every delaying tactic available while a 
great many patriots will be subjected to em- 
barrassment and injustice. 

The law even demands that security be 
violated. It calls for a Federal register of 
all Defense Establishments from which Com- 
munists would be barred. Thus the Commu- 
nists are given a public catalog of our most 
vital defense installations. 

As bad as the bill is, it could have been 
made acceptable with a few amendments. 
Perhaps Congress can be persuaded to accept 
such amendments when it reconvenes and 
before too much damage has been done. 





[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of October 1, 1950] 


Ir Is THE LAw 


Although he vetoed the 1950 Internal Se- 
curity Act, popularly known as the anti- 
Communist law, President Truman and At- 
torney General McGrath have lost no time 
in making it clear that the administration 
will enforce the law to the best of its ability 
so long as it remains on the statute books. 

This is the proper attitude, not only for 
the administration, but for all citizens as 
well. 
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President Truman, other administration 
officials, Members of Congress, and citizen 
generally were well within their rights in 
opposing the passage of the bill. In fact, 
they had much the best of the argument, 
though not the necessary votes in Congress 
The measure, even, if it should be as effective 
as its sponsors claim in combating 
munism, establishes too high a price 
deprivation of rights of innocent people— 
rights that have made the United States a 
free country and which have been the 
proudest boast of all Americans. In addi- 
tion to that, there is grave doubt of the ef- 
fectiveness of the law. It is also doubtful 
if it can be enforced no matter how con- 
scientious the efforts in that direction. 

Opponents of the measure will also be well 
within their rights in seeking its repeal or 
amendment by the next session of Congress. 

But the law is the law. This is a govern- 
ment of laws. It does not lie with any offi- 
cial or any citizen to distinguish between 
good laws and bad laws. President Truman 
and Attorney General McGrath have given 
full recognition to that fact. Others should 
follow their example. 











[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times of 
September 3, 1950] 
A Bap Law ON THE Books 

There is no point in arguing further about 
the anti-Red bill President Truman vetoed. 
The House overwhelmingly and immediately 
overrode the veto, waiting impatiently till 
Mr. Truman’s message was read, taking no 
time to weigh his arguments. The Senate 
seems sure to follow suit. 

The law is a bad law, but it is virtually 
on the books, 

The law is a bad law for reasons that the 
President’s veto message ably stated. It is 
not inconsistent to argue, as he did, that the 
law would at the same time not hit many 
Communists but might hit many innocent 
persons. When shot is scattered guilty per- 
sons are frequently unharmed while inno- 
cent persons are struck. The effectiveness 
of the law against the Reds will require prov- 
ing that the nonregistered accused are Reds; 
in the trial of Harry Bridges we have a good 
example of how difficult that can be. The 
danger of the law to innocent persons lies 
in the likelihood of false accusation; in the 
smears of Senator McCaRTHY we have a good 
example of how great this likelihood is. 

The law is virtually on the books for several 
reasons. The main one undoubtedly is that, 
as Senator Scott Lucas said last night, the 
American people want a stiff anti-Red bill, 
without carefully considering either what is 
being defended or how best to defend it. 

A secondary reason is that the foes of 
President Truman, within both parties, 
wanted to put him on the spot. If he 
signed the bill they could claim they forced 
him to do so. If he vetoed the bill they 
could hold his veto against him. 

President Truman took the honest and 
courageous course of vetoing it. 

How much will his veto hurt him? There 
is much for which Mr. Truman should be, 
has been, and will be justifiably criticized. 
It will be ironic and unjust indeed if he is 
damaged seriously by what is tndoubtedly 
a most brave and statesmanlike stand. 

But his foes should not judge their success 
on this point too certain. Harry Truman 
is the man who started the Greek-Turkish 
program against communism. He is the 
man who set up the Federal loyalty pro- 
gram. He is the man whose administration 
created the Marshall plan and the North 
Atlantic Pact. He is the man who made the 
decision to battle against communism in 
Korea. It will not be possible to pin a pro- 
Red tag on him. 

Now the important thing is for the Amer- 
ican people to be alert against abuses of 
this hodgepodge and vague law. One of 
the first things needed is to set up some 
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1 not turn America into 
Yet we would be inexcusab 





not re rynize this measure 
rously close to totalitar 
control It places a great 


vidual freedom at the discre 
dent and his administrati 
We have never before been iz 
uch wholesale authority in the 
the executive branch 
An o\ 





hands of 
verwhelming majority of the people 
apparently believes that the threat to our 
security is so great we must take this risk. 
rhis in itself should be a warning to us, lest 
in our hysteria we further iken the tradi- 
tional and constitutional safeguards to our 
liberty. 

We can lose our freedom by majority vote 

quite as easily—perhaps more easily—than 
by a minority clique seizing power. 
Under the new law the President can de- 
’ an emergency in case of an “insur- 
rection within the "Jnited States in behalf of 
a foreign enemy.” A_ panicky President 
could interpret “insurrection” quite loosely, 
especially if egged on by a scared public. 
President Truman once wanted to draft rail- 
road employees into the Army, in order to 
put down a strike. 

In an emergency, any person whom the 
authorities “have reasonable ground to be- 
lieve * * * will engage in, or probably 
conspire with others to engage in, acts of 
espionage or sabotage” can be arrested, 
Anyone so held is entitled to a hearing with- 
in 48 hours, and can appeal to a review board 
and the courts. What is new about this pro- 
vision is that the Government can round up 
people on suspicion only 

But even this so-called concentration- 
camp power probably is not as dangerous, 
practically, as the extremely harsh methods 
set forth for dealing with aliens. The At- 
torney General is given absolute authority to 
prevent admission of an alien, without even 
having to disclose the basis for his ruling. 
Aliens who are members of any totalitarian 
party in any foreign country are barred. 
Even suspected Communist “sympathizers” 
are barred. 

Any alien naturalized after January 1 will 
have his citizenship revoked, moreover, if he 
becomes a member of any group which would 
have disqualified him as a citizen at the 
time he was naturalized. This means any 
group classified as a “Communist front.” 














Any alien who has been a member of such a 


front within the last 10 years must with- 
draw within 3 months after it is so classified, 
or he cannot become a citizen. 

But what is a “front”? Organizations 
which are classified as “fronts,” and thus 
required to register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, are designated by a Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board of five members appointed 
by the President. 
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SILLY REQUIREMENT IN THE Spy Law 

The new Commu t-control law, passed 
overwhelmingly by ¢ t over President 
Truman's veto, require the manager of a 
defense plant to post a notice stating that 
the plant is producing war materials, if the 
Secretary of Defense directs it 

The purpose of the notice would be to 
warn Communists and fellow that 
if they try to get a job nt—or 
actually get one—they are violating the law 
and can be sent to prison The law says 


that Communists and fellow 
not work in defense plants, but that w 
shall be informed which are defense factories. 


travelers muy 


If put into practice, this would serve the 
Communist espionage tem admirably. It 
w uld furnish spit ccurate information on 


where to look for fact ir military plans, 
It would enable them to build up an ideal 








strategic-bombing map for Soviet Russia 
The law does not require to 
screen his employees. The responsibil for 
that is properly on the FBI and military 
counterintelligence. But with thousands of 
factories beginning defense work, it will be a 


Staggering task for these police agencies to 
check several million w 

Of course, most plants producing large war 
equipment cannot be hidden very well, any- 
way But there are many small plants, sub- 
contracting vital parts, which are unknown 
sven to their own wi or If they are un- 
labeled, spies may never be attracted to 
them. It is often these small factorie 
ducing key parts, which are the best targets 
for sabotage 

For this reason, Defense Secretary Mar- 
shall probably will not require defense-plant 
managers to put tags on their factories for 
the convenience of spies. But the provision 
is in the law and a panicky administration 
might do it some time in the future. 


rkers 








, pro- 





[From the Pittsburgh Press of September 25, 
LdO Hj 
THE VETO MESSAGE 

Only time can tell whether Congress has 
made the terrible mistake which President 
Truman believes it made by passing the so- 
called Communist-control bill over his veto. 

But certainly Congress did not give the 
veto message the careful consideration which 
it deserved, and for which Mr. Truman had 
sent a personal plea to each member. 

It was an exceedingly impressive message. 
Its tone was temperate. Its statement of 
the principle that this free country should 
punish men for crimes they commit, but 


never for opinions they have, was eloquent. 
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to time, may have made on the public mind, 
C ess by approving the McCarran bill 
over the Presidential veto put itself on rece 
ord. Cone is for democracy and mother- 
} it against communism. A good 

a rT 
there is less of hysteria 


yng many Mem- 
respecting the Cc mmunist 
meet it We 
c not know very many people who are 
ve up their rights of free thought, 

‘ neech and a free Govern- 

ystem intended to preserve 
which have been sacrificed. 

n bill, which could become 
I ve law ever enacted by Con- 
the hands of administrators who 
-state methods are necessary 
represents a grave departure 
11 and political principles on 
! Nation was founded. We 
believe it will survive the udverse re- 
the people, for very long. But it 

re difficult to get rid of a police 

1 to stop its development in earlier 


ple than am 


m ¢ ‘ i proper ways t 


press to a 


nt r ‘ « 


Philadelphia Inquirer of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950] 

yr UNWANTED SECTIONS OF THE ANTI- 
Rep BIL. 

President Truman has taken the proper 

tion in announcing that he will be in no 


hurry t rry out the provisions of the anti- 

ubve e bill requiring publication of de- 
fense plants from which Communists are to 
he i re | 


g would be an open invitation to 

’ e of key installations. Senator Mc- 
Carran, one of the principal sponsors of the 
tried to offset criticism by saying 


h listiz 


th h rder for publications is not man- 
datory But if that is the case, why have 
the provision at all? It points again to the 
hasty and ill-considered fashion in which 
the bill was tossed together and passed over 

the President's vet 
Representative CLARENCE CANNON, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, has submitted a modified bill that could 
very well be the foundation for a new law, 
uld remove the order for public list- 


It wv 

ing defense plants and would eliminate 
the n controversial provision, that re- 
quiring the registration of Communists and 
Communist-front organizations. As the 
Communists intend to challenge this re- 
quirement in the courts, it might not become 
effective, at best, for several years. 

Mr. CANNON’s proposed amendment would 
strengthen the clause in the McCarran bill 
authorizing the detention of Communists 

nd other subversives in time of war and 
would protect the FBI from the necessity 
of disclosing confidential sources of informa- 
tion which the present bill would demand. 

It would empower the President to desig- 
nate areas where security regulations could 
be enforced; prevent interference with ef- 
fective loyalty programs; authorize the 
heads of Government agencies to dismiss em- 
ployees without delay or interference when 
national security is involved; extend the 
statute of limitations for prosecution of vio- 
lations of espionage laws; and tighten up 
laws dealing with the deportation of aliens 
and the registration of foreign agents. 

New and improved laws are needed to cope 
with espionage, sabotage, and Communist 
activity in this country, but the major terms 
of the McCarran Act, stumbling, cumber- 
some and unworkable, would handicap in- 
stead of help the Government in this 
connection. 

The unwanted sections of the bill should 
be weeded out as soon as possible and a 
practicable measure along the lines mapped 
out by Congressman CaANNonN adopted. 
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{From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass., of September 27, 1950) 


Now Tuat It’s Law 


The McCarran anti-Communist bill has 
become the law of the land. Some of it is 
good law—needed law; some of it is bad law— 
very bad. It is a pity that these diverse pro- 
visions were not submitted in separate bills. 
3ut they were all wrapped together in one 
package 
It is needed law, for instance, to extend 
the statute of limitations on espionage to 
10 years, to define more realistically the 
crime of divulging Government secrets, and 
to spell out in law the authority, methods, 
and safeguards for rounding up and im- 
pounding subversives and enemy sympathiz- 
ers in event of grave emergency. 

It is bad law to lead the American peo- 
ple into a false sense of security (into the 
assumption that dangerous Communists and 
hired enemy agents will dutifully come for- 
ward, register, and stay put), to overburden 
the FBI with checking up on “front” mem- 
bership lists and nabbing reluctant reg- 
istrants when it needs all its resources to 
track down saboteurs and interstate crim- 
inal 

Perhaps most of all, it is bad law to in- 
ject into the American system legal con- 
cepts and administrative machinery which, 
in the wrong hands, could effectively smother 
any kind of reform movement so long as it 
was still a small minority and unpopular 
at the moment with the majority. 

This last danger has been the most diffi- 
cult to make clear. And it heightens rather 
than dims the political courage displayed 
by a handful of Congressmen and the Pres- 
ident in going on record against the bill to 
say that many conscientious legislators, up 
for election, felt themselves under irresist- 
ible pressure from unquestionably patriotic 
constituents who simply would not under- 
stand a vote against any measure which pur- 
ported to “get at” the Communists. 

Be that as it may. The best way to cor- 
rect the bad features of a law is to enforce 
them firmly and honestly along with the 
good, and we welcome Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath's assurance that he will do 
just that. The Federal courts continue to 
give evidence that they are forgetting neither 
the letter nor the spirit of the Bill of Rights. 
And there are already signs that, after the 
elections, quite a few in Congress who voted 
for the McCarran bill may then feel free 
to support correcting amendments. 





[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal of September 29, 1950] 
Law NEEDS CHANGING 

American Communists have announced 
their anticipated defiance of the newly en- 
acted McCarran Control Act, but we advise 
our readers that no purpose is served in get- 
ting angry at that. Normally, when the 
domestic brand of commies start breath- 
ing their revolutionary fire, our own blood 
pressure rises to an explosive point. But not 
this time. 

Calmer second thought and a little read- 
ing of the veto measure ignored at the time 
the President’s action was overridden has 
already convinced many Members of the 
Congress that they have made a mistake and 
put the Government in position of having 
to enforce a law it regards as unenforceable 
and is. Nevertheless it must make the cost- 
ly, diversionary effort from which only the 
Communists can possibly gain. 

The act plays American security agencies 
right into the commies’ hands, for instead 
of being able to concentrate on Communist 
spies and saboteurs and on plans for an 
emergency round-up of Reds, the highly 
skilled investigative agents used in counter- 
Communist undertakings will have to be 
diverted to determining whether or not this 
or that tenth-rate Red has registered, in 


prosecuting him if he has not and to doing 
the thousands and one things the act will 
require in the investigative field. The irony 
of the situation is that the real Communist 
enemies will now go underground and year 
of investigative work will, in many instances, 
be undone. 

Some of the wiser leaders of the Congress 
are planning to seek modification of the act 
when the vacation-minded Congress gets 
back on the job, and that cannot be too soon 





Washington .Post of October 
6, 1950] 
McCaRRAN. REVISION 

Nine Democratic Senators who supported 
the President's veto of the McCarran Act 
have joined in a statement calling for the 
repeal or drastic modification of the law 
when Congress reconvenes at the end of 
Ncvember. It may be taken more or less for 
granted, judging from the size of the vote 
by which the President’s veto was overridden 
in the Senate and the House, that outright 
repeal is out of the question for the present 
Modification may reasonably be hoped for 
however, in the light of the law’s extrava- 
gances. Already these extravagances are 
creating extremely awkward problems which 
were certainly not foreseen by many of the 
act’s sponsors. The immigration provisions 
in particular will have to be revised if em- 
barrassing diplomatic difficulties are to be 
avoided, 

It is possible that Congress will be able 
to take a sober second look at this legislation 
when it reconvenes. For one thing, the elec- 
tion will be out of the way by then. For 
another, the excitement stirred up by the 
Korean war will have somewhat abated. Per- 
haps Congress will be able 2 months hence 
to examine the measure dispassionately; to 
hcld hearings on some of its drastic features, 
drafted and passed with scarcely a semblance 
of inquiry into their consequences; and to 
vote on amendments with at least dimin- 
ished partisanship, It is shocking to reflect 
that the unprecedented detention provisions 
and the fanatical immigration restrictions of 
the act were adopted without any testimony 
whatever as to their constitutionality and 
probable effects 

The chief problem in getting some rational 
revision of the McCarran Act is to provide 
a rational climate for discussion of it. It 
must have been concern over this problem 
that prompted the nine Democratic support- 
ers of the President to warn advocates of re- 
peal against any association with Com- 
munist-sponsored attacks on the measure. 
We have no doubt that Communist-spon- 
sored attacks contributed greatly to enact- 
ment of the law; we have little doubt, either, 
that this was their intended result. For the 
law undermines American institutions more 
damagingly than anything the Communists 
themselves could accomplish. “We are not 
interested in protecting Communists,” the 
proponents of repeal declared. “We are in- 
terested in protecting both the security and 
the freedom of America.” 


[From the 





Analysis of Second Quarter Reports, 1950 
Lobbying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
analysis of the quarterly reports filed 
under the Federal Lobbying Act for the 











second quarter for 1950 is now available. 

Two hundred and twenty organizations 

reported spending more than $3,000,000 

in the 3-month period to influence the 
passage or defeat of legislation, directly 
or indirectly. In addition, 746 agents 
filed reports for that quarter listing more 
than $1,300,000 in salaries and expenses, 

The analysis follows: 

FILINGS PURSUANT TO THE FEDERAL REGULATION 
OF LOBBYING ACT FOR THE SECOND QUARTER, 
1950 
Organizations: $4,815,835.51 contributions 

and $3,174,719.68 expenditures reported. 

Of the 704 organizations represented in 
the above totals, 220 organizations filed re- 
ports in their own names. In the case of 
484 organizations, it was necessary to obtain 
the expenditures from the reports filed by 
their agents. Fifty-two organizations regis- 
tered during this quarter 

Agents: $1,049,918.62 and 
131.75 expenditures reported by agents 

Seven hundred and forty-six reports were 
filed by agents during this quarter 

Seventy-six agents registered during the 
quarter. 

Seven hundred and four organizations are 
represented by filings 

The salaries and expenditures for agents 
include amounts taken from organizations 
reports in instances where the organization 
filed and gave pertinent data, but the agents 
did not file. 

This analysis is based on reports for the 
second quarter filed up to and including 
July 20, 1950: The Clerk’s office has indicated 
that more than 60 reports for the second 
quarter have been returned to the organi- 
zations and individuals filing, because such 
reports had been prepared on the old A 
and C forms instead of on the form issued 
March 31, 1950. The figures given in those 
reports were not available for inclusion in 
this analysis. 

A number of the organizations and indi- 
viduals state that the money as received 
and expended was for all purposes and that 
none of it was earmarked for legislative pur- 
poses. 


$282,- 


salaries 





I Cannot Urge Too Strongly Upon the 
Businessmen of This Country the Folly 
of Increasing Prices, nor Upon the 


Workingmen of This Country the Folly 


of Demanding Wage Increases, Except 
as Such Increases Are Necessary To 
Take Care of Specific Inequities and 


Particular Situations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 23, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 
Commerce, some months ago paid a visit 
to our Southland and addressed a great 
gathering of people in Mobile, Ala. 

His was a great address. I shall al- 
ways remember his talk as one of the 
most factual, analytical, and discursive 
talks that I have ever heard. He not 
alone discussed commerce and trade as 
they currently affected the United 
States national economy, but he dis- 
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cussed agriculture, finance, taxation, 
and the management of public debt in 
the light of world-wide conditions. 

I remember that, at the conclusion of 
that speech, one of my friends said to 
me: “Congressman FRANK, there stands 
a great man, a great American, and cer- 
tainly one of the greatest public officials 
that has ever served the people of these 
United States.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is almost inconceivable 
that any man could be as fully informed 
and so constructively interested in so 
many facets of the Nation's economy as 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
a Democrat of whom the Republicans in 
Congress are frank to call the best Sec- 
retary of Commerce that this country 
ever had. 

Mr. Speaker, the September 23 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post carried a 
story written by its Washington editor, 
Mr. Beverly Smith, entitled “Truman’s 
Most Surprising Adviser.” The story is 
about Secretary Sawyer, who was nom- 
inated and assumed his office nearly 30 
months ago. There was then no talk of 
any Korean warfare, and yet, with un- 
canny foresight, complete discernment 
and understanding about domestic as 
well as international affairs, he grappled 
briskly with such intractable problems 
as export controls, voluntary allocation 
of steel, aid for small business, the mod- 
ernization of transportation laws and 
statutes, and the need for a reappraisal of 
our now too-rigid antimonopoly statutes. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Scriptures it is 
written down that “A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country,” 
and, true to character, Secretary Sawyer 
made his first public address before an 
advertising group in his own home town 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In that speech, he bluntly and frank- 
ly declared: 

I took this job because I am convinced 
that the work of the Department of Com- 
merce is vital to the national welfare It is 
vital because its primary function is to help 
American business, and I that the 
success of American business is essential to 
the operation of our social, economic, and 
governmental >. °° * My chief 
responsibility is to help business and busi- 
nessmen—not any one kind or group, but all 
business groups and interests in all parts 
of the country. 


believe 


systems 





In the light of what he told that ad- 
vertising group in Cincinnati, and the 
great work which he has since accom- 
plished in the administration of his De- 
partment along the lines that he then 
laid down, is it any wonder that Presi- 
dent Truman did, at the request of 
American businessmen everywhere, 
choose to repose in this great public of- 


ficial all control of materials deemed 
needful and necessary to secure the Na- 
tion’s defenses and the peace of the 


world? 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Sawyer quite 
recently made still another talk to the 
Association of National Advertisers. 
That talk I regard as one of the finest ex- 
planations of the complex conditions 
that confront this country with respect 
to its national production of civilian and 
military goods that could possibly come 
out of the pen or out of the mind of man. 
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No words of ntaine could possibly over- 
emphasize the abilities or the capabili- 
ties of Secretary Sawyer to hand 
present job or any other job within the 
gift or bestowal either of the President 
of the United States or of the American 
people themselves. 

Mr Speaker, Secretary Sawyer's 
choice of his assistants bespeaks, more 
than words can tell, his wonderful abili- 
ties as an executive and as an admin- 
istrator. In his choice of William Henry 
Harrison, he has brought into 
Washington one of America’s recognized 
top-flight captains of industry to head 
up and handle the tremendous task of 
administering the National Production 
Authority now reposed in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Mr. Harrison, NPA Administrator, is 
certainly no stranger to any of us who 
sit on either side of the aisle or on both 
ends of this Capitol. We knew him as 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., and later as president 
of the International Tclephone and Tele- 
graph Corp 

We know him best as Maj. Gen. “Bill” 
Hurrison, who distinguished himself by 
his service as Chief of Procurement and 
Distribution Division of the United 
States Army Signal Corps in the Armed 
Services Forces during World War II 

We shall always remember him as a 
strict disciplinarian, a good officer, a 
great administrator, and, above all else, 
as a splendid gentleman. 

The hundreds of us—Members of 
both Houses and their families, who were 
in attendance, will never forget the phys- 
ical evidences we sew the night we were 
invited to the Pentagon to look upon 
what had, in part, been achieved by 
General Harrison through conservation 
in the procuremen* of military supplies. 

here, stretched out in the main ring 
or corridor of that great structure—then 
new to Washington—we saw fragments 
of metal, plastic, and other organic and 
inorganic matters, thousands upon thou- 
saads of them, that had been brought 
into production to serve this country 
more cheaply and better than did other 
scarce critical and strategic materials 
and methods that had historically been 
used in the production of the accoutre- 
ments of war. 





back 


I well remember the statistics which 
evidenced the fact that more than a 
billion and a half dollars had been 
saved—by his foresight and administra- 
tion—through the conservation of mil- 
lions of man-hours of labor, the substi- 


tution of one material for another, 
through standardization of parts, 
through simplification of design, by way 
of reclamation, by the use of die cast- 
ings that obviated expensive machine 
labor, the welding of stamped parts to 


replace those parts that had long been 
machined out of solid metals and at 
great expense. Additionally thereto 


improved methods of 
platings and inhibitors, together with a 
veritable catalog of other variations and 
changes that then promised to make, 
and since have made, life more econom- 
ical and better for every man, woman, 
and child in these United States. He is 
a worthy assistant to a great man, 


were a host of 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to commend to 
the reading of every Member of this Con- 
the article written by Beverly 
Washington editor of the Satur- 
Post, around the Secretary 
Charles Sawyer, en- 
Surprising Ad- 


gress 
Smith 
day Evening 
of Commerce, Hon 
titled “Truman's Most 
vise! 

At the same time I ask the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues here in this 
House to extend my remarks and insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the wonderful address of our 

reat Secretary of Commerce on mobiliz- 
ing for defense, which reads as follows: 

My last meeting with the members of this 
‘reat advertising association was on March 
year when you joined the member- 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, at White Sulphur Springs. 
Most of us were optimistic about the future; 
we had successfully weathered a slight re- 
cession in 1949 and the economy was again 
upward 
the Communist army of North 
attacked without warning the free 
veople of the Republic of Korea. Following 
rompt condemnation of this act by the 
United Nations Security Council, we under- 
took to implement their decision with men 
nd with weapons. Since then, we have be- 
come increasingly aware of the tremendous 
burdens which have fallen upon government, 
upon business, and upon our people 
ntly, the news from the battlefront 
een encouraging. We are proud of the 
who are engaged in this bloody and 
bitter struggle. However, for those at home 
pride is not enough—we must give the men 
at the front our all-out support 

We have two jobs t~ do: First, to place 
in the hands of those at the front all the 
weapons they need to do their Job; second, to 
keep our civilian economy strong. If busi- 
ness can contribute its full share to these 
two great tasks it will gain for itself a place 
of high honor. 

Two weeks ago the President delegated to 
various Government agencies powers given to 
him under the Defense Production Act of 
1950. He delegated to the Secretary of Com- 
merce allocation, priority and requisitioning 
powers over many of the key materials and 
commodities of our economy. That difficult 
assignment makes it proper for me to talk 
with you about the task which lies ahead 
and the manner in which we propose to use 
the powers we have received. It is important 
that the public—and in particular business- 
men—be fully informed as to what the Gov- 
ernment proposes to do and why. 

First, may I say a word as to the President’s 
policy of delegating the control functions to 
existing agencies. It is clear that the im- 
portant fact is not the name of the agency 
but the name of the man in charge. There 
are some, inexperienced in practical affairs, 
who believe that the prompt and easy solu- 
tion to any Government problem is the mag- 
nificent gesture of organizing a new agency, 
giving it a big name and plenty of money, 
and calling in some celebrity to “run the 


} » « the 


surging 
On June 25 
Korea 


Rece 
has b 


men 


show.” Such an action is justified only when 
top-level men in government are incom- 
petent 


Furthermore it does not by any means 
automatically produce the desired result. 
Occasionally the “big shot” picked out of the 
air proves a great disappointment. He may 
be demanding, egotistical, and ineffective. 

There are many advantages in utilizing 
existing agencies. In the first place, there is 
the prosaic, but important, matter of money. 
The creation of a new agency is always ex- 
pensive. As a rule, it is necessary to give 
special income advantages to those who enter 
a new agency. We have experienced that in 
the Commerce Department, where men were 
lured from their jobs—or at least were tempt- 
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ed—by larger salaries, Opportunities for 
ravel, and other advantages not furnished 
within the existing agencies. 

Furthermore it is far more difficult for Con- 
gress or the Executive to keep down mush- 
rooming tendencies of a new agency, where 
one has no precedent to serve as a guide and 
the claims of necessity are hard to answer. 
Not only is such a move expensive from the 
standpoint of dollars but it is expensive from 
the standpoint of efficient Government 
operation. 

A new agency, of course, draws much of its 
personnel from outside of Government, and 
in many cases that personnel is not of the 
highest quality. Except where superior tal- 
ents are persuaded to do a job of this sort on 
the basis of public service, those who come 
are not too keenly demanded by industry. 
In other words, the agency gets the people 
that irdustry is willing to let go. 

However, a large contribution of experience 
and competence is bound to come from the 
people who have, over the years, done the job 
in Government. To the extent that the new 
agencies recruit their personnel from the ex- 
isting agencies—which must, in the long run, 
carry on the functions of Government—the 
regular agencies are deprived of some of their 
best men, morale is adversely affected, and 
efficiency is substantially reduced. 

Not only is this procedure expensive but, 
by and large, a better job can be done by 
existing Government agencies. They are al- 
ready organized. They don’t need to under- 
take the desperate hunt for space, for talent, 
for equipment. 

I can illustrate the point with my own 
experience. As soon as it was indicated that 
the President would ask for control powers 
and that at least some of them would come 
to the Department of Commerce, we began 
to organize a new unit in the Department, 
using the experience and talents of those in 
the Department who had done this same 
work throughout World War II. The rec- 
ords and many of the personnel of the War 
Production Board of World War II were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce some 
years ago. It was, therefore, a simple mat- 
ter to put these men at work on a program 
for meeting the present situation. 

In this endeavor I have undertaken to 
avoid previous mistakes and benefit by ex- 
perience. To head up the activity it was 
clear that we should, if possible, get the 
services of a man of recognized ability, but 
also one who had been through this work 
before and would know what he was doing 
as soon as he took over. With the help of 
the business advisory council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, many of whom spent 
practically the entire period of World War II 
in Government work in Washington, we were 
able to persuade one of the top businessmen 
in the country—William Henry Harrison—to 
leave his high position in the business world 
and undertake the job of Administrator of 
the National Production Authority in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Those who argue 
that you cannot set up an enterprise of this 
sort within the existing agencies say that 
competent and top-level men won't come 
to take jobs within the existing agency 
framework, This is, of course, not true, as 
Mr. Harrison has proved. 

We were also able to secure the services 
of Mr. Manly Fleischmann, who was first as- 
sistant to John Lord O'Brian, General Coun- 
sel of the WPB during World War II. Mr. 
Fleischmann has given up a very lucrative 
law practice in Buffalo and come to Wash- 
ington at a great sacrifice in personal income 
to occupy the important post of General 
Counsel for the NPA. 

Now, as to controls. In a war there are 
two fronts, the battle and the home front. 
The purpose of the NPA will be to carry on 
this home-front fight so that the boys at 
the battle front get the things they need. 





The happy period of peace and prosperity 
which we enjoyed since the close of World 
War II is, for the time being at least, at an 
end. There is no advantage in pretending 
otherwise. Regardless of the outcome of the 
battle in Korea, we have embarked upon a 
program which will put critical strains upon 
our domestic economy. Serious shortages, 
heavy taxes, and problems of inflation will 
tax our ingenuity and self-control and 
strength to the utmost; and this will go on 
for years. 

Those who think that the end of this pres- 
ent emergency will relieve us of concern for 
the future are victims of self-delusion; those 
who fear that the imposition of controls will 
rob us of our liberties are poor appraisers 
of the quality of liberty, or lack of it, which 
will be forced upon us if we fail in this 
undertaking of self-discipline. 

The National Production Authority is now 
under way, but the great bulk of activity, of 
course, lies ahead of it. We have only begun 
the task. Our first order was a so-called 
inventory control, the purpose of which was 
to prevent unreasonable accumulation of in- 
ventories beyond the normal requirements of 
business. 

Other orders will follow shortly. We are 
making every effort to impose as little hard- 
ship as possible upon business, but where it 
is necessary we will not hesitate to impose it 

In one respect we shall depart from previ- 
ous practice. There has been some tendency 
in Government to reject a man who knows 
a lot about the line of business he is deal- 
ing with. In the last war it was not un- 
common to assign a man who had spent his 
whole life in the copper business to an office 
in charge of wallpaper or plastics. This is 
bad administration, to say the least. The 
man who knows most about the copper busi- 
ness and how to conduct it is the man who 
has been in that business. There are some 
so suspicious of American businessmen that 
they feel the use of men who are familiar 
with a particular business will inevitably 
bring about crooked favoritism. I do not 
believe businessmen are any more honest 
than other people, nor do I believe they are 
any less honest—nor any less imbued with 
a sense of public service. I feel that, for the 
most part, they will come to whatever jobs 
are given them with a high sense of public 
duty, and where I find that this is not the 
case they will be promptly removed and 
punished. 

Furthermore, the whole concept I am dis- 
cussing is stupid; if a man is dishonest he 
is as likely to be dishonest in a field other 
than his own as in a field with which he is 
familiar; and if he is uninformed as well as 
dishonest he is certainly more likely to be 
an easy mark for unscrupulous practitioners. 

One of the problems with which we are 
dealing now, and will continue to deal, is the 
question of increasing our productive ca- 
pacity. We must, and we will, see that this 
is done. It should not be done, however, 
hysterically or foolishly. 

As we discuss this question, it is well to 
bear in mind certain encouraging facts, as 
of today. Never in our history have be been 
so strong, never has our national production 
been so high, never has the diversity of em- 
ployment, plant location, and sources of sup- 
ply been so extensive. Our national pro- 
duction at the moment ‘s running at the 
rate of over $280,000,0CV,000 per year, and 
in the 5 years since 1945 American business 
has built and added to its productive fa- 
cilities $115,000,000,000 of new plants and 
equipment. 

In 1940, we were completely dependent 
upon natural rubber from abroad. Today, 


we have a synthetic-rubber industry which 
is being rapidly expanded and which is pro- 
ducing hundreds of thousands of tons of 
rubber per year. 

Today, the domestic and Western Hemi- 
sphere reserves of oil are practically un- 
limited. 














Our transportation system has a capacity 
ur greater than prior to World War II. In 


1939 to 1941 American-flag vessel! in the 
verseas trade totaled 563. Today, includ- 
ig reserve fleets, we now have more than 


ve times as many ships, with a gross ton- 
e proportionately 
In machine tools, our 
utilizing only one-half of 
ipacity 
We have a vast addition to our plant ca- 
itv, and it is much better distributed 
han in 1940. The shift of population to- 
urd the West has been accompanied by a 
hift in industry locations. It is much 
isier to operate in the Pacific than it was 
1940 and 1941, as we have already demon- 
trated in the few short weeks since Korea 
We have thousands of airfields, shipyards 
nd other facilities available for use whose 
uilding in the early forties required a vast 
umber of man hours and tremendous quan- 
ities of steel, cement, and other basic ma- 
erials. These facilities are available to be 
nverted without the drain on critical ma- 
‘ials which was required to construct them 
1940, 1941, and 1942 
Furthermore, the most recent statistics 
riven me by the Office of Business Economics 
in my Department indicate that plans for 


greater 
present production 
the available 


fixed investment in the second half of 1950 
ave been adjusted upward, ap- 
ximating $9,800,000,000, a figure close to 
the peak reached in the corresponding pe- 
d of 1948 and 9 percent higher than in the 

cond half of 1949. 

Encouraging as these are, we are, 
however, faced—and will be faced—with 
many grim problems. We already have short- 
,zes of critical materials, and there is no 
reason to believe these shortages will be 
relieved in the near future. In fact, there 
is every reason to believe that many of them 
may grow. The news from Korea at the 
moment is encouraging; but this is no sham 
battle in which we are engaged. Those we 
fight mean business, and it is high time for 
all of us to realize that we must mean busi- 
ness too. The Communist control imposes 
rigid and ruthless discipline from the top. 
The ordinary man is not asked what he wants 
to do; he is told. To meet the coordinated 
effort which this type of discipline makes 
possible, we must be prepared to impose dis- 
cipline upon ourselves. 

It is completely unrealistic to assume that 
after a brief interval the problems we now 
face in Korea will be ended and we can go 
back to “business as usual.” The chips are 
down. The uce of this phrase indicates a 
game or a gamble. When you gamble, you 
take some chances; but it is our job to 
lengthen the odds in our favor. We want 
better than a gambler’s chance to make se- 
cure the future of America and the future 
yf civilization. 

It is about time that all segments of our 
economy stop thinking about what they can 
demand and think about what they can 
give to save themselves and all of us from 
an unpleasant fate. Not only as groups, but 
as individuals, this theory must apply. It 
must apply in sonnection with prices, wages 
and hoarding. 

The matter of price and wage controls 
has not been given to me, and I shall not 
discuss it in any detail. The President’s 
order sets un an Economic Stabilization 
Agency which will deal with these problems 
I should like, however, to talk briefly about 
hoarding. We have been given the power to 
prosecute hoarders, and to requisition the 
things they are hoarding. These powers will 
be exercised, and I can pledge you that 
wrong-doers will be punished. In every sit- 
uation and in every age there are people who 
try to profit from the misfortunes of others. 
There are those who are willing to take ad- 
vantage of military demands to enrich them- 
selves. We will undertake, as far as possible, 
to prevent this. We have already issued a 


sharply 


signs 
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so-called inventory orde putting 32 war 


materials under control There must be no 











accumulation of materi: beyond what is 
needed for normal production and stocks of 
controlled materials are to be held to a prac- 
ticable minimum wo ng inventory Fail- 
ure to observe this order, now in effect, will 


subject the offender to a heavy fine an 
prisonment. Other materials wil 


edly be added to this list as time es on 
One fundamental objective of this devel- 

oping program is, as I said before, to increas¢ 

the supply of needed materials. We are not 


satisfied with present supplies, and are ac- 
quainting industry with that fact We 
a continually 
tegic material 


greater 


so that we will have not only 


enough, but more than enough, of what we 
need 
I referred earlier in my talk to the item 


of steel. The morning when the NPA was 
set up, and Mr. Harrison sworn in, I held a 
meeting with the executives of all the top 
steel companies in the country, talked with 
them about the program, told them what we 





wanted, and asked them to tell me specifi- 
cally at an early date what they were pre- 
pared to do in the way of an increase of steel 


capacity. 

It is essential, of course, while pursuing 
our immediate military objective, to main- 
tain our own economic str There are 
many problems involved menacing 
the threat of 
inflation. By some dev me method 
we must prevent the inflationary spiral from 
getting out of control. If it isn’t done by 
one method, it must be done by another. As 
President Truman said after outlining the 
vicious results of the inflationary spiral, “We 
must not let these things happen.” 

There are several ways in which we can 
fight the battle against inflation. One meth- 
od calls for a reduction of the amount of 
dollars in circulation and the spending power 








of our people. The Federal Reserve Board 
has already imposed credit controls under 
the powers recently given them, and has 
stated publicly that these controls will be 
made more drastic if they do not produce 
early and substantial results. The President 
has repeatedly stated the need for strong 
credit controls in connection with housing. 

Furthermore, we must expect heavy and 
continued taxation. One sound device for 
combating inflation is taxation, and it is 
highly desirable to pay as we go in this great 
effort in which we are now engaged. We 


can, therefore, look f¢ 
continued tax burde1 all of us 

I shall not undertake t 
tive value of methods of but will 
leave that to the Treasury experts who are 
responsible for raising revenue 

If these and other similar methods fail 
or perhaps even before they fail—it may be 
necessary to impose controls upon prices and 
wages. This is an unpleasant and exasperat- 
ing procedure, but we may have to do it 

The law passed by Congress provides for ar 
Office of Economic Stabilization which will 
administer these particular controls I can- 
not urge too strongly upon the businessmen 
of this country the folly of increasing prices 


rward to heavy and 





discuss the rela- 


taxation, 


nor upon the workingmen of this country 
the folly of demanding wage increases, ex- 
cept as such increases are necessary to take 


care of specific 
situations. 

Every time a businessman 
prices, and every time a labor group asks for 
increased wages, it adds to the strain. There 
are undoubtedly some situations where in- 
creases in prices and wages are justified—to 
readjust inequities. Aside from these in- 
frequent situations, price and wage increases 
should be avoided. 

A workingm:n who gets a 10-percent in- 
crease in his wages, with which he must 
meet a 12-percent increase in the cost of 
living, is worse off than he was before. 


inequities and particula 


increases hi 
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sensation which comes from tellin r | f 
nice thing It is, however, time to fore 
that sensation and gain some itisfact 
from the feeling that we are preparing thé 


American people to base their future up 
the solid foundation of reality. 





Resolution of Catholic War Veterans, 
Department of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22:, 1950 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have print 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu 
tion of the Catholic War Veterans, De- 
partment of Maryland 

There being no objection, the resolu 








tion was ordered to be printed in th 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follow 
Whereas many patriotic citize 
ganizations strenuously ot ( 
nal app tment of Dean S 
tary of State; and 
Whereas the American public | t 
ncreasit! y rmeda over n } 
ing appeasement tow d Commu 
ion in the Far E 
Where i e ¢ 
belled his chamy f f 
mY Ly qajua i ( r t 
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Whereas the aforesaid complete reversal of 
the policies he so stubbornly and dangerous- 
xated have destroyed whatever con- 
vable use he may have been to our coun- 
as a member of the President's Cabinet, 

i 

Whereas, in our considered opinion, recent 
velopments and the best interests of 
ur beloved ¢ intry required his prompt 
removal from office: Now, therefore, be it 
R ed by the Catholic War Veterans, 
t of Maryland, in special meeting 
ed th jth day of June 1950, That 
the President of the United States be respect- 
illy petitioned to request the immediate 


esignation of Dean Acheson as Secretary of 
it further 
That copies of 


ind be 
Resolved, this resolution be 
forwarded to the Hon. Harry S. Truman, 
Presid of the United States, to the press 
f Baltimore City, and to the national press 





Program for a True Pay-as-You-Go Full- 
Coverage Social-Security System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Saturday, September 23 (legislative day 
of Friday, September 22), 1£50 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
placing in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
summary of my program for a pay-as- 
you-go socie'-security system. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

it, there has come to my attene 
ent years a deeply disturbing ob- 

People are saying that we are so 
the road to statism that we can- 
not pe ibly turn back, and so we might as 
well make the best of it This, of course, 
is the most malicious nonsense. 

If we are on the wrong road—and statism 
is the antithesis of democracy—then we must 


tion in re 
servation 
far aiong 


reorient ourselves. But we don’t have to 
waste time going back. Far better, we can 
cut new trail across country until we 


reach the right road off which we wandered. 

Mr. President, it is because I sincerely be- 
lieve that the road we are now traveling in 
regard to social security is leading us away 
from American ideals and toward ultimate 
national insecurity and disaster that I am 
suggesting a fresh approach to the entire 
problem 

I am proposing a full-coverage pay-as-you- 
go social-security program which would give 
more protection to more Americans than the 
Social Security Act amendments of 1950 and 
spell security rather than insecurity for our 
national economy. 

The very real danger which lurks in the 
1950 amendments is that we will be lulled 
into a false sense of social security on our 
home front, while girding ourselves for all- 
out defense of our American way of life from 
foreign attack 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall indicate 
the social, economic, and political pitfalls 
of our present system, as I see them, before 
offering you my substitute American Citizens 
Pension Plan. 

SOCIAL INSECURITY 

The bad features of our present system 
fall into three broad categories: (1) In- 
humanities, injustices, and undemocratic 
discriminations; (2) economic unsoundness; 


and (3) political pressures. 
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So-called social security has been with 
us now for 15 years. Back in 1935, weary 
and discouraged from depression, many be- 
lieved the promises then made by President 
Roosevelt that the magic formula of con- 
tributory, deferred-payment, social insur- 
ance would free us from the fear of poverty 
in old age. The Nation did not question 
where this fine scheme came from, nor exam- 
ine carefully who was in and who was out— 
but passed the Social Security Act confident 
that, by virtue of compulsory contributions, 
it was purchasing, in a dignified manner, 
adequate retirement pensions. There would 
be no more poorhouses; no more public char- 
ity; no more of the humiliation and grief of 
the means test. Federal aid to the States 
for their old-age assistance programs was 
to be only a temporary expedient while old- 
age and survivors’ insurance was being set 
up and perfected. 

Now, after 15 years and the latest liberal- 
izing amendments, what do we find? 

We find a monster two-headed system, 
half federally administered, half State- 
administered, arbitrarily dividing the Amer- 
ican people into two groups; those consid- 
ered worthy of receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits as a right based 
on compulsory token contributions, and 
those considered unworthy, beyond the pale, 
without OASI rights or benefits. 

To this latter group the system says: “If 
you are in need, declare yourself a pauper, 
prove you have no assets, no close relatives 
who might be forced to support you. Open 
your books. Let a paid social worker snoop 
around and look under the rug to see that 
you have nothing lidden. Then as a public 
ward, after long delay, you will be sent a 
check made up partly of State and local 
taxes, partly of Federal taxes. But if you 
should have the luck to earn a few dollars, 
you will be cut off and run the risk of losing 
your place on the list.” 

Out of our eleven and one-half million 
men and women over 65 today, only two and 
one-half million are receiving OASI benefits 
as a right. This figure includes some, but 
not all, of those 65 or over taken in by the 
new law. Of these, about 250,000 have been 
forced to undergo the means test to qualify 
for supplementary local public assistance be- 
cause their OASI benefits are insufficient. 
Two million eight hundred thousand who 
have not qualified for OASI (although many 
of them may have contributed but a few 
dollars less than required) are on public 
assistance with all the indignity that that 
implies. And over 6,000,000 not qualified for 
OASI and too proud to apply for assistance 
receive neither the one nor the other. Many 
of them may be as worthy as those selected 
for the former and as needy as those sub- 
jected to the latter. In addition, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, the largest 
single group of these 6,000,000 forgotten old 
folks are widows who are not working and 
whose incomes range from $1,000 all the way 
down to zero. 

The present situation is in process of 
change, since the new law became operative 
only recently (September 1, 1950). Even 
when all those now eligible for immediate 
benefits under the new act are brought onto 
the benefit lists, however, it is not expected 
to change this picture materially, 

In short, even after the recent liberalizing 
amendments, out of some eleven and one- 
half million men and women over 65, we have 
only around two and one-half million receiv- 
ing old-age insurance benefits, and the rest— 
over 9,000,000—receiving public assistance or 
nothing. 

We have only to examine the record to 
find that in selecting the privileged Ameri- 
cans for OASI the system operates like a 
lottery, awarding benefits to those lucky 
enough to acquire “insured status” by work- 
ing in covered employment the required 
number of calendar quarters and denying 
benefits to anyone who falls short by so 









much as a few dollars. Basically, however, 
the system discriminates against the young 
in favor of the old, against men and worven 
who want to continue to work after 65 in 
favor of those who retire, against women in 
favor of men, and against the poor in favor 
of the rich. 

As of January 1, 1951, of the estimate 
82,000,000 men and women who will have 
contributed to OASI since the beginning, 
only around 60,000,000 will have fully in- 
sured status. It is true that the 1950 amend- 
ments will take in some 500,000 of the pres- 
ent aged and that increased coverage will 
make it less likely to lose status by going 
in and out of covered employment. Even so, 
the system will strike from the rolls anyon: 
whom catastrophe strikes before he ha: 
acquired “insured status.” 

The amendments make it possible for 
man of 62 or older to qualify for benefits at 
the bottom of the ladder, with six quarte: 
and a total contribution of $4.50. For thi 
$4.50 if he retires immediately after six 
quarters, he may receive a primary benefit 
of $20 per month for the rest of his days. 
If his wife is the same age, with the usua! 
life expectancy of 13 years for him and 15 
for her, they may net for that original $4.50 
investment $4,826. However, a man 62 years 
old or older, earning $3,600 or over, would 
do even better. Under the same set of cir- 
cumstances, he and his wife might expect 
to receive $17,373 worth of hand-outs from 
Uncle Sam—and these are conservative esti- 
mates. Under particular circumstances such 
as a greater number of dependents and 
longer years of life, the windfalls would 
come much higher. 

On the other hand, for today’s 20-year- 
olds, the amendments demand 40 quarters 
in covered employment to qualify for bene- 
fits; and if today’s youth stay all their work- 
ing lives in covered employment, their com- 
pulsory contributions (which will rise to 2 
percent in 1954 and 34 percent in 1970) will 
amount to sufficient to buy a policy from 
a private company. 

Although the amendments do raise the 
earned income exemption from $15 to $50 
per month after 65, there is no ceiling on 
unearned income and retirement is still at 
a premium, although our economy needs 
more, not fewer workers, and it is generally 
agreed that continued employment rather 
than retirement is better for the aging in- 
dividual himself. 

Similarly, the amendments ease the dis- 
crimination against women by the innova- 

ion of dependent husband’s benefits. But 
the system still assumes that a woman needs 
less to live on than a man, not only when 
husband and wife are living together, but 
when she is a widow and alone. 

Most grotesque of all is the System’s con- 
tinued discrimination against the “under- 
privileged.” While raising the highest pri- 
mary benefits to $80 per month, the amend- 
ments only raise the lowest benefits to $20 
per month—still not enough to live on in- 
dependently over most of the United States. 
And, while extending coverage to some of 
the richest men and women in the country, 
the new law still excludes some fifteen to 
twenty million of the gainfully employed, 
including those most likely to be in need. 

Investigation reveals the astounding pic- 
ture of bank presidents, corporation execu- 
tives, and Hollywood stars among those re- 
ceiving OASI benefits as a right—a right 
for which they have only made compulsory 
token contributions, remember—while mar- 
ginal domestic servants, migratory farm 
labor, share-croppers, and the widow whose 
deceased husband failed by a few dollars to 
acquire insured status, must await their turn 
to prove absolute need before being given 
public assistance. 

Is this security, or is it sand in our eyes? 


ECONOMIC INSECURITY 


Now let us consider the economic aspects 
of the present system, 
























Individual security is only as secure as the 
economic soundness of the Nation; and there 
ire enough ominous signs that the hand- 
outs we are contemplating will, in due time, 
undermine our entire national economy. 

In the first place, OASI is not an insurance 
at all in the actuarial sense. This is readily 
understandable when a comparison is made 
between the total contributions and the 
windfall benefits of persons retiring during 
he first 20 years. Even with the rising pay- 
roll-tax rate during the maturing years of 
the system, benefits far outstrip what the 
employee’s contribution or tax would pur- 
chase actuarially. This means that other 
people must pay the actuarial margin of 
error. Not only is the employers’ part of the 
tax passed on to the consumers in higher 
prices, but the forfeiture of some contribu- 
tors add to the windfall of others. 

In addition, there is the question of what 
happens to the payroll taxes collected.» Ob- 
viously the money cannot be kept safe and 
sound in a sock. It must, under law, be in- 
vested in Government obligations. The Govy- 
ernment promptly spends the money, pays 
interest to itself from the taxpayers’ pock- 
ets on the slips of paper in the Treasury and 
then, when these OASI IOU’s fall due, 
must either float new bond issues or tax 
the people again to get the cash to pay the 
benefits. 

But by far the most dangerous element in 
the economics of the liberalized law is the 
rising cost of the dual old age and survivors 
insurance public-assistance system. OASI 
deferred payments increase precipitously as 
greater numbers retire on a high-benefit 
scale. And, if past performance is any indi- 
cation of future trends, political pressures 
will continue to multiply the millions of 
Federal grants-in-aid for State and local 
public assistance. 

Dr. H. G. Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution, in his preface to the Cost 
and Financing of Social Security by Lewis 
Meriam and Karl T. Schlotterbeck, declares: 

“The old age and survivors insurance 
system in its present form involves con- 
stantly mounting costs over a 50-year period. 
Great confusion has been engendered in the 
public mind because of the assumption that 
these costs can be gradually provided for 
through the application of ordinary insur- 
ance principles. That is, it is widely believed 
that the social-security taxes now being paid 
furnish the resources from which the future 
benefits may be paid. The fact is that a prac- 
tically universal governmental system cannot 
successfully apply the actuarial legal reserve 
devices of private, voluntary insurance sys- 
tems. As the present system operates, no 
real reserve funds with which to meet future 
requirements are accumulated. The bene- 
fits will have to be paid out of future taxes, 

“The future demands upon the Govern- 
ment for benefit payments—to be paid out 
of future taxes—will be so vreat that it ap- 
pears to us essential that they be given full 
consideration now before the commitments 
are made. The demand for cash for bene- 
fits must be studied in the light of other 
governmental cash requirements for national 
defense, foreign relations, veterans’ benefits, 
interest on the public debt, and all other 
activities of Governmen 

The authors conclude with a recommenda- 
tion for a true pay-as-you-go system under 
which persons now in need will have those 
needs met from current revenues, 





POLITICAL INSECURITY 
Now, Mr. President, let us stop for a mo- 
ment to inquire how we managed to develop 
a system of ostensible security which in fact 
endangers our national well-being. 
In my opinion, Mr. President, this has hap- 


pened without our knowing it for three 
reasons: 
1. Social insurance is a foreign concept, 


started by the Germ: n chancellor, Otto von 


EFismarck, in the 1880's to buy off democracy 
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in his time. The idea of insurance was a 





political trick to raise revent e fooling 
the people into believir r right to 
state-guaranteed assistance. It was a poor 


substitute for that opportunity which was 
opening before the peoples of the western 
powers. But it worked in the rigi 
conscious German society, to keep the masses 
subservient to the Crown the Weimar Re- 
public, and finally to Adolph Hitler 

Grafted on to the American scene, 
age insurance benefit formula, determined 
by the payroll tax (despite some minor dif- 
ferences) could not but create class prejudice 
and work hardships here as abroad 

A windfall Federal hand-out to an 
can bank president at 65 affords 
more dignity than a needs-tested public as- 
sistance check does a poor widow 

2. The fact that OASI excluded so many 
classes of our population and the Federal 
Government guaranteed oy ‘nd grants- 
in-aid to the States to help them with their 
assistance programs was an invitation to 
local politicians to promise free Federal 
money to their constituents. Thus the fan- 
tastic mushroom growth of the State old age 
assistance programs. 

3. The public in general has been kept in 
ignorance both of the foreign origin of OASI 
and of the political and economic implica- 
tions of the dual social security system, while 
more, bigger, and better persons was the hue 
and cry of many voter vote-getters 
from coast to coast. 

However, Mr. President, I do not believe 
that the people of this country would be so 
stupid or unpatriotic as to undermine our 
national economy for short-term personal 
gain—if they realized what they were doing, 
if they were told the truth. Certainly the 
mess we are in is not the social security the 
people thought they were voting for. 

Last year former President Hoover wrote to 
Chairman DOUGHTON, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, as follows 

“The real and urgent problem is the need 
group. It is not solved now, nor can it be 
solved for many years, by the Federal insur- 
ance system, even if that system can be made 
to work efficiently.” 

After recommending that an independent 
research body be established tu analyze other 
possible systems, Mr. Hoover concluded 

“A careful inquiry might disclose an en- 
tirely different system which would avoid the 
huge costs of administration and duplication, 
which would substitute some other form of 
taxation, more simple and more direct for its 
support, and which would give more positive 
security to the aged than this complicated 
system.’ 

Mr. President, during more than 3 months 
of public hearings and many weeks of execu- 
tive session, the Senate Finance Committee 
labored to report out social security amend- 
ments that would be fair and just to all 
Americans, However, we found that it was 
impossible to devise an old-age social insur- 
ance formula to make the present aged eligi- 
ble for benefits or to cover those most likely 
to be in need—such as marginal domestics, 





dly class- 








the old 


Ameri- 
him no 










as well as 


migratory farm labor, and share croppers. 
It was impossible because old-age social in- 
surance was designed for the wage earner, not 
for the population as a whole 

I strongly suspect that the majority of the 


Finance Committee is not only unhappy con- 
cerning the conglomerate i ts which 
now have become law, but, for reasons of 
justice and considerations of economy, would 
favor an hone 
system. This is proven by the proposed com- 
mittee resolution to set up a subcommittee 
specifically ins ] 
go 





pay-as-you- social 








It became apparent during the hearin 
t 
that the opponents of the present system 





into three principal gr 

would like to see a pay-as-you-go plan 
adopted, but who cling to the idea of con- 
tributions; (2) those who want a pay-as-you- 





go, low, flat-rate floor 
citize x ita me test t ) 
believe with the Brook I 1 i 
pay-as-you-go protect e aged 

the basis me kind ne s t 

the niy s em ec mi y sol 1 


(1 
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ed 

n- 

n ve 

minimun 

NS PENSION PLAN 

program, after wiping the 

llacious foreign concept 

under which selected 

ntributions toward an- 








s, would recognize the right of 
every American citizen to 


fire-insurance principle, in case of 


protection, on the 











old age It would provide pensions on a 
mathematical sliding scale, without ns 
test and without discrimination, in am its 
to supplement inadequacies of income rhe 
important problem of old-age protectior 
would thus be solved in a manner that wv l 


din nani 
neither bankrupt the Nation nor 
the recipients 
Here is the plan in broad outline predi- 
cated upon the asumption that a top-flight 





commission be appointed to work out de- 
tails and to follow up the provisions affect- 
ing the aged in principle also for dependent 


children 

I. Pension provisions: Create a new soci 
security system as a substitute for the t 
defensible duai OASI-public assistance pr 
visions of the present act, under 

A. Every American ci n ed 65 and over 
would have the right to a citizen's nsion 
according to the following conditio 

1. Every individual over 65 whose estima- 
tion of income for the year ahead (as cur 
rently required for income tax purp ) 
was $600 or less, would receive a citizens pen- 
sion for example, $50 a month—the ex 


amount to be determined This would pro- 
7 
1 


which 








vide every aged couple $100 per month 

2. Every individual 65 and over whose 
estimation of income for the year ahead wa 
more than $600, would receive a citize 
pension reduced by $1 a month for every $8 


more of annual income 

3. Every individual 65 and over whose esti- 
mation of income r the year ahead vw 
$2,450 or more would 
pension, 

B. Revised declar 
come could be made throughout the ye 
Following the end of a calendar year, t 
amount of overpayme! or underpay 
of an individual's pension would be deter- 
mined and any necessary ljustments would 
be consolidated with other necessary i 
tax ad tment 

II. Financing: Support the nev 
a tax < t 
come 


receive no citiz 





n every citizen 


exceeds me such sn la int 


tributor d the d 















































































































































































ae « exist 1 tax would not be 
] ed 

2. In the ng run the local taxes required 
rt the assistance programs would 

t 1 
1 tax would be accompanied 
ré f about 2'4 percent in the 
! e-tax rates on the first $3,000 
1 income, in recognition of the 
that the new system is at once relieving 
F Government of substantially 
bi n dollars a year in grants-in-aid. 
4. ¢ the other hand, the $600 personal 
x exemption for individuals 65 and 


bolished. 

An important task of the 

( mission would be the equitable 
of the present OASI fund. 


it be 


IIT. Transition: 


in the form of 


ibutor 


ind for first year’s Operation of 
nd intact and use intérest as a 
rece n periods when incomes 
ADVANTAGES 
1 a program as here envisioned would 
ry definite advantages over the pres- 
en system from the point of view of ad- 
n, the national economy, and the 
the American people 


Suc 


iterests of 
vidually 
American tradition: It would be American 
opposed to our present copy of European 
legislation. It would be just, demo- 
ondiscriminatory. It would play no 
orites; offer no special privileges. It 
uld match the equal opportunity of our 
erican way of life with equal protection 
loss of income in old age. It would 
American, the richest as well 


ure every 


poorest, that if catastrophe should 

ke, he or she would be adequately pro- 
ied for, by right, in a wholly dignified 
ne At the same time, it would put the 
irden responsibility on the individual 
work and to save. Also, it would put 


ibility on the individual whom catas- 
phe did strike to make an honest declara- 
m of his income for the year ahead—just 
w he is expected to make an honest 
tax return—and so he would deter- 


mine his own citizen's pensior. In other 

words, responsibility would be returned to 
idividual for his own welfare. 

National economy: My proposed program 


ild be economically sound. It would cost 


far less than the present system while pro- 
viding protection for the entire population 

ead of selective groups thereof. Mr, 
George Immerwahr, former Chief Actuary 


r OASI, a distinguished authority in this 
has supplied a preliminary cost study 
in which he concludes with the conservae 
tive statement that the adoption of my pro- 
posal in substitution for the present social- 

curity system “would produce an ultimate 
aving of $5,000,000,000 a year.” Mr. Immer- 
wahr's estimate of course takes into con- 
ideration a vastly simplified administration 
anc. greatly reduced bureaucratic expenses, 
Since it would not undermine the national 
economy, it would offer every American far 
greater surance of security. 

General public reaction: My proposal to 
abolish the means test would have a direct, 
immediate appeal for th. approximately 
3,000,000 present public assistance recipi- 
el not to mention any who might have to 
» the test in the foreseeable future. 

My proposal to bring in the present aged 
would affect over 6,000,000 who now are re- 


field 


ceiving nothing, in addition to those 3,000,000 
now n assistance, 

My proposal for universal eligibility would 
eff fifteen to twenty million farmers, 
harecroppers, migratory farm labor, and 
marginal domestic servants. 

My proposal to pay pensions on a grad- 
uated, ihcome-loss ba would give more 
in } : to greater numbers. 
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Organized labor would gain right on down 
the line. It is true my proposal would 
reduce the over-all pensions of those few 
retired workers who hold a 25-year record 
of service with companies having no offset 
clause in their collective bargaining pension 
contracts. However, it would give more to 
the vast majority of workers who are em- 
ployed by small business and who change 
jobs every few years. 

Farmers would approve my proposal as a 
guaranty of their traditional independence 
rather than in any way interfering with it. 
Rural areas generally would be emancipated 
from the oppression of public assistance. 

State governments would be relieved of a 
large share of their present financial outlay 
for public assistance. State funds would 
thus be freed for other necessary local de- 
velopments or for tax reductions. 

The advantages of my program for the 
individual American, for important groups 
of Americans, and for the country as a whole, 
it seems to me, Mr. President, add up to an 
impressive total. 

The 3,000,000 aged on public assistance, the 
6,000,000 present aged on neither OASI nor 
public assistance, plus the fifteen to twenty 
million of the gainfully employed who re- 
main uncovered by the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1950, amount to more than 
25,000,000 Americans who would be benefited 
by the adoption of my program. 

Add to this the advantage to be won by 
the members of organized labor and by the 
farm population on top of the financial relief 
to State treasuries—and who have we left 
against it? Those OASI compulsory con- 
tributors who might—but then might not— 
land a windfall. They are the only ones 
who would lose. And even they would gain 
surer protection in case of need by con- 
tributing to a sounder national economy. 

It has been said by proponents of the 
present system that the American people, 
all of Whom would be taxed (or would con- 
tribute) for American citizens pensions and 
aid to dependent childrey would not consider 
it fair not to receive their money back in 
case they were frugal or lucky and able to 
save for more than a $3,000 a year income 
after 65. 

I don't believe it. The American people 
consider it perfectly fair to buy fire insur- 
ance and expect only to get their money back 
in case the house burns down. But far 
more important, the American people who 
gladly contribute to the rehabilitation of 
war-devastated Europe and the building up 
of backward areas all over the world, I am 
sure feel strong enough to support those of 
their own aged and dependent children who 
have for whatever reason found themselves 
in the position of having to draw on their 
insurance policies. 

Mr. President, I offer my full-eligibility, 
contributory, pay-as-you-go social-security 
program to indicate the way we may reach 
the American road off which we wandered. 
Only on the American road can be hope to 
continue to live the American way and ade- 
quately defend ourselves from enemies with- 
in and without. 





The Need of a United America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very im- 
portant statement made by my col- 





league, Senator Frank P. Graham, who 
retires today from the Senate. This 
statement is entitled “The Need of a 
United America.”’ 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
THE NEED OF A UNITED AMERICA CONFRONTED 

WITH THE THREAT OF TOTALITARIAN TYRANNY 

AND GLOBAL WAR 


INTRODUCTION 


As the first of those Senators of the Eighty- 
first Congress to leave the Senate, under the 
terms of my appointment to succeed the 
lately lamented and distinguished junior 
Senator from North Carolina, the Honorable 
J. M. Broughton, until my distinguished 
successor, the Honorable WILLIs SMITH, is 
qualified, I wish, for all those who will soon 
leave,.to express our good wishes to my 
successor and their successors in the high 


tory for service to our country and the world. 
To name these colleagues who will soon de- 
part from these Halls, the majority leader, 
the majority whip, the chairmen of three of 
the most important Senate committees and 
a former chairman, and six other able mem- 
bers of important committees, representa- 
tives of both parties, all able, eminent, and 
patriotic Americans, to name them would be 
to entitle a significant chapter in the recent 
history of the Senate. 


APPRECIATION OF WORK OF COLLEAGUES IN 
EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


I have a sense of the precious treasures of 
comradeship and of workmanship, even for 
a brief period in a beginning way, in beir.g 
numbered with these and other colleagues 
in this Congress which enacted such vital 
legislation as: further provision in aid of 
the economic recovery of free nations; ratifi- 
cation of the Atlantic Pact; the mil‘tary 
assistance program against potential aggres- 
sion; the _ reciprocal-trade agreements; 
asylum for the persons displaced by the war; 
the reorganization of the Government in line 
with the Hoover report; the housing pro- 
gram for veterans and people of low income; 
the 75 cents minimum wage; the extension 
of social security; the conservation, reclama- 
tion, and development programs; the flood 
control and power programs; the agricultural 
parity price support, agricultural extension, 
research and vocational education, rural 
electrification and telephones; the national 
scientific research program; more adequate 
provision for military, naval, air, and atomic 
power; selective service, economic controls, 
and more adequate mobilization of the 
Nation for defense against aggression; and 
other vital acts for the security and welfare 
of the people. Much remains to be done. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT THE BEARER OF GOOD WISHES 
TO NEWCOMERS AND VETERANS 

Mr. President, we who leave look to you, 

who perennially remain, we trust, in health 


_ and happiness, at a more ample time and in 


a more adequate way, to interpret your and 
our good wishes to both the newcomers and 
the veterans who will now carry on the tradi- 
tions and opportunities of the United States 
Senate. Yours are the special qualifications 
for such an interpretation. For us all you 
are “Mr. Senate.” You are a product of both 
the House and the Senate and a byproduct 
of the highest traditions of these two his- 
torically American institutions which come 
from both the States and the people. You 
are the only Member elected by the people 
of all the 48 States. By inheritance you are 
a blend of colonial America and the pioneer 
West, whose forebears followed the trails of 
Daniel Boone from North Carolina into old 
Kentucky, a composite of the old South and 
the new, out there where the West first began 
and the risen South now beckons to the his- 
toric North and the great far West as the 
triple hope of a greater America, 
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CLOSE RANK AS AMERICANS 
In your spirit, Mr. President, 
I as members of political parties 
we maimly closed ranks as Democrats or as 
Republicans. After the general elect 
in like spirit as citizens of our beloved ¢ 
try in a ‘vorld threatening to human free- 
dom, we must now close ranks as Americans. 
We must stand united on the shores of a 
continent fronting on the two great oceans 
which connect all the continents under 
kies which reach unbroken around the 
earth. Beyond those shore lines it is im- 
perative in self-defense that we close ranks 
as a free peop’e with all the free peoples of 
the earth. confronted with us by the threat 
of totalitarian tyranny and global war. This 
tovalitarian dictatorship of the Soviet Union 
would use the continents, the and 
the skies, and, by t** ways of subversion, 
doubts, and confusions, would u the de- 
structive divisions within free nations and 
among free nations, for the subjugation of 


all the peoples of the earth 


ion, 





oceans, 





THE PEACE 

At the shore lines by closing 
Americans and beyond the lines by 
standing united with all free people 
will make it unmistakakly clear, and thereby 
give pause to the dictators, that we will, in 
a great American tradition, defend 
dom against aggression to the uttermost 
with our lives, our fortunes, and our most 
sacred honor. Yet, Mr. President, we must 
nake it no less clear to the great Russian 
people and to all people, as far as we can 
get the word through to the people, that 
we hold on with prayerful hope, in our own 
imperfect and yet ever aspiring ways, for 
closing the global ranks as human beings 
with the will to continue the struggle to- 
ward one world of freedom, Justice, disarma- 
ment, and peace under law for all the peo- 
ples of the earth. 

With the surrenders of the Axis Powers 
and the ratifications of the Charter of the 
United Nations by 51 nations, there came 
to the generation, which had suffered the 
deaths, sorrows, destruction, and miseries of 
two world wars and world depression, 
the hope at last for the organization of free- 
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REMINDER OF THE REVELATIONS OF THE 
DEPRESSION 
‘ eed to recall that the depression re- 


ed that we were far short of the ful- 


f the American dream, made cruelly 
clear in the failures and frustration of our 
democ! d of human society in gen- 
eral. Democracy had provided equality of 
ull: but not equality of opportunity; the 

ship but not the opportunity 

freedom of assembly and the 

! t of collective petition but not the free- 
dom of the self-organization of workers and 
t ( of collective bargaining; corpo- 
| ye, but not agricultural parity; 

poll liberty but not social security 

the hazards of modern society 

I r s, in general, with their 

( position, and America, in par- 


1] ith its unparalleled possession of 
t! é u of abundance, presented to the 
illusionments of the insecurity 


of pe in a world of armaments, poverty of 
f in a world in need of food, child 
labor and sweatshops in the midst of un- 
ri oyment, loss of farms and homes in a so- 


ciety largely based on them, poverty and de- 


endence of men and women after lives of 


faithful work, injustice to Negroes and to 
other racial and religious minorities, oli- 
garchic corporate manipulation of stock- 


holders, regimentation of workers, and wide 
misinformation of consumers, the use of the 
historic documents of human freedom in be- 
half of economic power over the freedom of 
human beings, vast unemployment in the 
midst of universal need, hunger amid plenty, 
and disillusionment and despair in a world 
of youth and opportunity. The political 
liberties and social drift of a more static 
society weve found tragically insufficient to 
meet the vast economic changes, the financial 
crises, and the deep human needs of our dy- 
namic modern society. 

The American genius for enterprise, in- 
vention, and adjustment preserved the old 
Bill of Rights and added a new charter of 
freedom and equality for industrial workers 
and farmers; and of security for bankers, de- 
positors, investors, the unemployed, and the 
old; of conservation and development of 
soils, forests, rivers, and power; and proposed 
a program of Federal aid to the States for the 
schools under State and local control for 
more equal educational opportunity for all 
the children in all the States. 


ME PERSISTING FRUSTRATION OF HOPES 

Our people have become more aware of the 
moral implications of the remaining dis. 
criminations against racial and religious mi- 
nority groups; of the barriers of sentiment 
and pressure against the organization of 
workers in some communities and against ag- 
ricultural cooperative societies in others; in- 
adequate housing, the shortage of doctors, 
nurses, and hospital beds; the prices rising 
disproportionately to the increase in in- 
comes; the costs of hospital and medical care 
beyond the reach of millions of people; a few 
uneconomic anomalies in the agricultural 
program; the wastage of soils, forests, 
minerals, and water resources; huge expendi- 
tures for luxuries above the funds provided 
for the necessities of education and welfare; 
dicatorships in a few cities, corporations, and 
unions; slums, crimes, and rackets; the 
break-up of homes; youthful deliquency; 
the manipulation by financial power of the 
prejudices, fears and hates of the people 
against the interests of the people; the 
scourge of disease, drink, depressions, and 
wars recurring in many lands. 

Too much is the consideration of the 
pocuniary interest placed above the scientific, 
technological and even the industrial; and 
the industrial exalted above the human and 
spiritual. Too many are the tendencies to 


value success as the standard of ethics; li- 
cense as self expression; size and speed as 
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progress; headlines as information; statistics 
as knowledge; mere compilation as research, 
and digests as culture; the humanities and 
the fine arts as frills; science as philosophy 
and materialism as religion. Yet in no land 
more than in America is the struggle more 
vigorous, various, and unyielding for a reali- 
zation of the hopes in the minds and hearts 
of the men and women who crossed the un- 
charted seas and the unblazed wilderness to- 
ward the fulfillment of the American dream 
of equal freedom and justice for all. 


THIS IS AMERICA OF OUR FAITH AND HOPE 


In spiritual faith and the American dream, 
America is being made safe for democracy 
without vulgarity, differences without hate, 
and excellence without arrogance; where 
men become brothers in the sight of God 
and in the human heart; where opportuni- 
ties of the children in homes and schools 
are the chief concern of present progress 
and the chief hope of a nobler society; where 
enduring progress in human relations is 
made through religion, education, and vol- 
untary cooperation in the minds and hearts 
of the people; and where the struggle for the 
fulfillment of our historic Americanism is the 
best answer to fascism and communism in 
the present global struggle against totali- 
tarian tyranny for freedom and peace in the 
world. 

In this America of our struggles and our 
hopes, the least of these our brethren has 
the freedom to struggle for freedom; where 
the integrity of simple people is beyond 
price and the daily toil of millions is above 
pomp and power; where the answer to error 
is not terror, the respect for the past is not 
reaction, and the hope of the future is not 
revolution; where the majority is without 
tyranny, the minority without fear, and all 
people have hope. This is our faith. This 
is America. God bless America. 


THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA STILL LOOK WITH HOPE 
TO THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE WHO ALSO HAVE 
THEIR DREAM OF FREEDOM AND PEACE 


Every people have the land of their dreams, 
whether it be the eastern lands of the sun- 
rise, the promised land of the Hebrews, the 
Greek Commonwealth of the oath of the 
Athenian youth, the eternal city, the city of 
God, the mecca of the pilgrimage, La Belle 
France, the British Commonwealth, the 
fatherland, the motherland, the American 
Republic, or the Russia of Tolstoian hopes. 
The free energies of the human spirit spring 
eternal in the hopes of the people who will 
make over their states and institutions in 
the image of their dreams. The Russian 
people whose hope of freedom and peace 
have been betrayed by the absolute power 
of the dictatorship of the Soviet Union can- 
not permanently be held in isolation and 
subjection behind the iron curtain which 
seeks to hide the prison wall of the police 
state. Despite the tyranny of the czars and 
the dictators, the Russian people have their 
own great tradition of the love of their 
country, lands, homes, churches, forests, 
their spacious views, the far reaches of the 
steppes, rivers, mountains, their folklore, 
songs, literature, and art. The peasants re- 
veal the strength of religion, toil, patience, 
suffering, shrewdness, love of the land and 
open country, sense of home and hope. 
Russia is a land of mighty contrasts and high 
aloofness of the rulers from the people. The 
vast land and the robust people give to ob- 
servers the impression of the potentials for 
mighty undertakings and a great future. 
The Russian people have their mighty rivers 
and stalwart boatmen, vast plains, their vil- 
lages, and self-reliant peasants, their cattle, 
sturdy cowboys, and valiant horsemen non- 
pareil They have through the generations 
had their heroic struggles for freedom and 
unity. 

The American people have had much in 
common with the Russian people in their 












search for freedom and unity across vast 
land masses and in the need for expansion 

between the eastern and western seas and to 
the southern waters. Differences are cited, 

not as a matter of superiority or inferiority, 

but as a basis of better understanding 

Some of the differences between the two 
peoples come from the differences in his- 
toric orientation, from the fact that the 
people of Russia missed and the peo- 
ple of America inheri.ed the legacies of 

the Roman Empire, Catholic scholasticism, 
the pervasive influence of the large number 
of universities founded in Western Europe 
in the later Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, the commercial revolution, 
the main currents of the scientific revolu- 
tion, and the philosophic enlightenment, the 
English tradition of liberty, parliamentary 
government, the common law, the Bill of 
Rights, the American Revolution and Con- 
stitution, the French Revolution, the indus- 
trial revolution, the rise of the middle Class, 
a strong labor movement, a vigorous wom- 
an’s movement, universal education, univer- 
sal suffrage and the more dynamic modern 
currents of freedom and democracy. 

These western and American legacies and 
influences were assimilated and carried on 
through former centuries and recent gen- 
erations. The Soviet dictatorship has, with 
some vital liberations from the czarist des- 
potism and with the energies and hopes re- 
leased by revolution, sought in one genera- 
tion to make over the government, the 
ideology, the economy and the society of 
200,000,000 people. The dictators have, with 
indomitable drive but ruthless cruelty, 
sought to force and bend the Russian people 
to their totalitarian *ill for world dominion. 
Dictatorship feeds on tyranny, and totalitar- 
ian power on more total power. The relax- 
ing of the tyranny of expanding power, the 
dictators fear, would mean the overthrow of 
the dictatorship by the people. 

The dictatorship demands more regimen- 
tation, espionage, exile, imprisonment, and 
enforced bondage, a more rigorous iron 
curtain, more false propaganda about plots 
and wars against the Russian people, and 
more subversion, infiltration, liquidation, 
subjugation and exploitation of other peo- 
ples for the domination of the world by the 
expanding power of the totalitarian police 
state. The Russian people and their satel- 
lites are the victims and the means of this 
dictatorship. 

The American people and other free peo- 
ples still yearn for peace with the Russian 
people and all people. The Government of 
the United States has gone far in seeking co- 
operation and peace. In every honorable 
way the United States, in cooperation with 
the free nations in the United Nations, is 
doing its utmost to avoid a war with both 
Russia and Communist China. The United 
States wh:ch, for more than half a century, 
has had a decisive part in saving the terri- 
torial integrity and independence of China 
against Russian and imperialist power, spent 
billions in aid to China against Japanese 
aggression while the Soviet Union stood 
mainly on the sidelines. Yet, by the prop- 
aganda line of the Soviet Union, which has 
stripped Manchuria and would exploit the 
Chinese people for Soviet totalitarian power, 
the United States is pictured as the enemy 
of the Chinese people, intent upon imperial- 
ism and war against China. A war with 
Communist China would be the mighty prel- 
ude to the third world war which, on top 
of two world wars, would, with atomic power 
and all the other high potentials of modern 


warfare, wreck the accumulated civilization 
of our age. 

The democratic people recognize that to- 
talitarian power is now in the hands of the 
dictatorship of the Soviet Government with 


all the technolcgical facilities and political 
power of the police state. As witnesses to 



























































































the resurgent power and the unconquerable 





ywpiration of the human spirit for a freer 
id better world, the people of the free 
world still have faith in the and 
pes which we suspect are the 
ds and hearts of millions o ian 
ple. Exile, bonda and deat still 
he price of their aspiration l 





The epic defense of Stalingrad came not fron 
and not for the dictatorship but from and 

r the soil, the plains, rivers, the towns 
the villages, homes, the people and the 


> 
of Russia that beat back one dictator- 


hip and will some day beat down their own. 
The Russians are experiencing the cruel 
realization that the revolution which was 
» liberate the workers and free the dis- 
enters, has exiled, imprisoned, or forced 
o bondage more millions of workers and 


lissenters than were ever held in slavery at 
iny time in human history. The revolution 
which was to end imperialism and exploi- 
tation has set up a most despotic empire, 
ind exploited scores of millions of nonparty 
members in Russia and the satellite nations, 
Th lution which raised the hopes of 
the Russian people for justice, freedom, and 
peace is today the chief cause of the world- 
fear of tyranny and war. The Soviet 

with many different peoples and 
some 2,000 Negroes has, to credit, lit- 
tle or no race problem. revolution, 
which was to end all forms of discrimina- 
tion and segregation, discriminates against 
scores of millions of nonparty people, holds 
n enforced bondage millions of noncon- 
formists, and segregates 200,000,000 people 
behind the iron curtain from the rest of the 


e rey 


vide 
Union 
its 


The 


world. The Russian people have had their 
dreams, which will yet live again to make 
them free to join the other peoples of the 


earth in their struggles and hopes for free- 
dom and peace, 

AMERICAN DREAM 
THE PEOPLES OF 


MUST GET THE STORY OF THE 
AND OF HUMAN FREEDOM TO 
RUSSIA, ASIA, AND THE WORLD 
With some 700,000,000 people in the world 

wavering between the dictators’ false prom- 

ises of security and the slower ways of de- 
mocracy, the United States must be strong 
in free association with the peoples in this 
hemisphere in the treaty of the Americas, 
with the peoples of France and the British 

Commonwealth heroically tested in two 

world wars, with the peoples of the Western 

European and the North Atlantic community 

in the Atlantic Pact, in the hopes of the Pa- 

cific-Asian conference of the independent 
people of the East, but most important of 

ill, through a stronger United Nations, 

To make known the resolute commitment 

f the United States to its obligations under 

the Charter of the United Nations and to 
gird the loins of the United Nations with the 
power of the moral opinion of mankind 
girdling the globe, the free nations must get 
the facts and meaning of the great story of 
the hopes for freedom and peace of the 
American people and all free peoples through 
to the people of Russia, China, India, and 
to all other peoples, east and west For 
example, let us recapitulate again and again 
in leaflets, pamphlets, books, press , 
and on the air waves around the earth the 
comparison of the American and Soviet Gov- 
ernment policies regarding: (1) The free in- 
stitutions of the people; (2) self-determi- 
nation of peoples; (3) discrimination against 
dissenters and underprivileged (4) 
aid for the self-recovery of nations; (5) in- 
ternational agreements and the unification 
of Germany and Korea; (6) international 
information and understanding; (7) atomic 
power; and (8) the procedures and purposes 
of the United Nations, 

1. The United States has fostered and the 
Soviet Union has crushed the freedom of the 
mind, the press, the schools, the colleges, 
and universities; the right of assembly and 





releases 


groups; 





petition; the 
and courts; and the 
of the people. The Fascist and Communist 
dictators have written in the blood and suf- 
heroic men and women the list of 
autonom and free institutions of 
without the subjugation of 


independence of legislatures 


free self-or 


anizations 


ferings of 
those 


the 


us 


pec ple, 























which, tyran could not have become to- 
talits power. This honor roll of free- 
dom ludes, we wi e! ize, the 
churches, the press, the universities, parlia- 
ments, corporations, labor unlons, coopera- 
tive societle ot! free cli profes- 
ional d ] tions, as eX- 
pressions of the enterprise i freedom of 
the human spirit, all of wi have written 
heroic ciapters in the histor f liberty 

2. The United States liberated the Philip- 
pines, stood firm matic, dem cratic, 
and m« il suppor for the lependence  < f 





Indonesia, Ivan, Israe Korea, and other 
small nations in and has respect 
or the indepe inter! security 
of Egypt, the India, Pakistan, 
Ceylo1 Burn and pathize with the 
aspirati of all people for self-determina- 
tion. 

The Soviet Uni vallowed up Esthonia, 


Latvia, and without free 





elections but with force or the threats of 
force, subversion, infiltr ind liquida- 
tion, dominates Bulgar lia, Poland, 





vakia, E¢ 
orth Korea. 
guaranteed to 


Ger- 


Hungary, Albania, Czecho ist 
many and what is left of 


3. The United States has 





dissenters the civil liberties and to under- 
privileged groups the freedom to struggle for 


more freedom. With racial prejudice spring- 
ing from consciousness of Kind and with its 


degree an index of the three main factors, 
namely, numbers, visible differences, and 
economic competition, more millions of 
Negro people, largely concentrated in the 
South, have made more progress in the 
United States in the years than any 
like number of peopl ny like period of 





history. Men and v n of good will of 
both races are working through religion and 
education for either substantially equal and 
separate, or, if not equal, the same facilities 
in accordance with the laws of the State and 
the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court; for private and public, local, State, 
and Federal cooperation for the prevention 
of even one lynching by a mob in the South 
or by a gang in the North, and for the vol- 





untary cooperation < mar ement, labor, 
and public facilities for the optimum use 
of the available competent manpower for 





national defense and maximum production; 
l and for the 


for the abolition of the poll tax 





development of the sens f the hur 1 dig- 
nity and human brotherhood of all people in 
fulfillment of our American dream and our 
religious faith. 

4. The United States has supported and 
generously aided, while the Soviet Union 
has opposed and h ttempted, by misrep- 














resentation and sab to block the self- 
recovery of natior ad of the timely 
aid of the M hall plan and the long-run 
aid of technical assistance, the Soviet Union 
has siphoned off 1 tv materials and 
ruthlessly if f f peoples for 
her own dominion and power 

5. The United States has sought patiently 
and faithfully to fulfill international agree- 
ments. The Soviet Uni has blocked the 
fulfillment and has broken the Yalt 
Potsdam agreement The United State 
stood for, and the Soviet Union has bl 
free elections for a democratic unificati of 
Germany and Korea. The United States 


sav 


@ 


with Britain and France, in order to 
the people from the alternative choice be- 
tween slow starv n or surrender to tyr- 
anny, carried through the hazardous Berlin 
airlift with an efficiency and courage worthy 
of the brave German people of West Berlin. 
The United States in and with the United 
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of their relentiess wills and to the 
their crean 

To them the union of States is an example 
for the union of nations. The Federal prin- 
ciple which gave the balance of freedom and 





image of 


law for local, State, and national functions 
of I ly and power can, for any union 
of States and any commonwealth of nations, 
provide . a far mor? limited yet adequate 
way the basis for all the United Nations of 
the world 
Facing the two great oceans, strategic be- 
twee the east nd west, heir of all the races 
and regions, colors and creeds of mankind, 
r of mighty natural, military, eco- 
scientific, cultural, and spiritual re- 
irces, decisive factor in two world wars, 
guardian of the heritage and hope of human 


maker of the American dream 
the equal freedom and opportunity of all, 
yple of the United States, in the provi- 
dence of God, have come into the leadership 


ery ind 


the pe 


the free peoples of the earth in a time for 
reatne In this crisis America has meas- 
red high under a great and still unbroken 
bipartisan leadership in crucial decisions, 
upon which, up to now, have depended the 
freedom of peoples and the peace of the 
world 
SOME GREAT DECISIONS 
Confronted with the designs to lock Tur- 
key and Gre ce behind the iron curtain, the 
fruman doctrine with quick courage shielded 
thelr freedom and independence from 


destruction, Challenged by the threats of 
starvation, subversion, and the sabotage of 
the recovery of Italy, France, all western 
Europe, and other struggling peoples, the 
Marshall plan, with timely and generous aid 
to all stricken peoples, saved hundreds of 
nillions of people from the threats of hun- 
ger and tyranny. Faced with the Berlin 
blockade, the answer was given in the high 
the Berii. airlift. The negotiated 
and ach.eved freedom of Israeli was accorded 
recognition as an independent nation. Con- 
nted at a crucial time both with the de- 
of Dutch imperialists to bypass the 
United Nations and eliminate the Republic 
of Indonesia and with a Moscow-inspired 
resistance of Communists to the balanced 
Republican leadership, the answer was a 
firm stand for the continued good offices of 
the United Nations and the inclusion of the 
republic in the new United States of In- 
donesia to prevent the Dutch domination of 
the United States of Indonesia and to guar- 
antee the self-determination of the In- 
donesian people 
On top of it all there came in Korea the 
challenge, which tested the moral founda- 
tions of the United Nations, the courage of 
little nations, and the resolute will of Ameri- 
can leadership for the awful risks of the 
responsibility of instant decision. The 
United Nations, supported by the decision 
of the American President, decided to meet 
the challenge and risk the possible military 
disaster of a Dunkerque to avoid the certain 
moral disaster of a Munich—one of the great 
decisions in the history of human liberty. 
The local struggle of arms in Korea is a part 
of the global struggle for freedom in our 
time. The boundaries and foundations of 
the freedom and integrity of the little Re- 
public of South Korea were widened to in- 
clude the spiritual horizons and deepened to 
test the moral foundations of the free world. 
The raising of the flag of the United Nations 
in Korea has the historic meaning that here- 
after the standard of freedom will be raised 
by the United Nations in fulfillment of the 
commitments of its charter against unlawful 
aggression, however vast, powerful, and un- 
broken be the land mass back of the ag- 
gressor, and however secret be the timetable 
of the dictator. 
Other great decisions include the adoption 
of the Atlantic Pact by the Atlantic nations 
with the hope of some day including western 


hazards ol 
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Germany as the basis for the unification of 
all Germany; the adoption, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, of the uniting-for-peace 
proposals to avoid the destruction of the 
purposes of the United Nations by the Soviet 


Urion; and the decision to include Japan 
as soon as possible in the community of 
nations. 


NO ISOLATION IN MODERN DYNAMIC INTER- 
DEPENDENT WORLD 


These historic decisions emphasize the fact 
that no place on this earth can be isolated 
from the air above, the seas around, or the 
continents beyond. The mariner’s compass, 
the discovery of America, the rounding of 
Africs, the circumnavigation of the globe, 
and the commercial resolution have included 
al' the oceans, continents, islands, and seas, 
their people and resources in one commer- 
cially interdependent world. The steam, 
electric, gas, and oil power engines as the 
motive force of the factories, farms, trains, 
ships, automobiles, and plants of the in- 
dustrial revolution and its gigantic mass 
production have made the earth one in- 
dustrially interdependent world. The actu- 
alities of the uranium bomb and the poten- 
tialities of the hydrogen bomb fatefully tie 
together all the peoples of the earth for self- 
destruction or for abundart production and 
human enterprises. 

The great mechanical framework of roads, 
rivers, steel rails, copper wires, pipe lines, 
ocean lanes, high-tension power lines across 
continents, and cable underseas, has been 
flung around the earth. Made dynamic by 
steam engines, dynamos, turbo-generators, 
internal combustion and Diesel engines, 
variously resourced in coal, water, gas, and 
oil as the sources of industrial power, this 
mechanical framework holds up the eco- 
nomic structure of the modern world and 
catches up wars and depressions anywhere 
and involves human beings everywhere. 


NEED FOR STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS 


To charge this mighty structure now with 
atomic power and later with cosmic power, 
makes necessary the strengthening of the 
United Nations. The high potentials of the 
nationalistic and dynamic structure of the 
modern world requires amendments to the 
charter of the United Nations. Prepara- 
tions should be made looking toward an 
international conference of nations to pro- 
vide for: (1) an international police force 
responsible to the United Nations; (2) uni- 
versal disarmament; (3) the inspection and 
control of atomic power; (4) the original 
jurisdiction of the World Court over crimes of 
individuals against the Charter of the United 
Nations, with the attendant protection of an 
international bill of rights; and (5) the 
widening of the responsibilities of the Assem- 
bly of the United Nations regarding the 
causes and prevention of war and the main- 
tenance of peace under law. Part of the 
preparation for this conference should be the 
education and mustering of the moral opin- 
ion of mankind so that no government would 
wish or dare to block its purposes in answer- 
ing the humane hopes of the peoples. 

The bipartisan foreign policy, to be further 
strengthened by the early return of the emi- 
nent senior Senator from Michigan, a cas- 
ualty of the valiant front line of heavy and 
devoted labors, for the distinguished part- 
nership in international policy, is essential 
to the effectively united stand of America 
confionted by the threats of world dictator- 
ship and global war. We of America stand 
in the great tradition of the struggle for 
freedom, justice, and peace from 1776 to this 
hour. The Congress stands on the high 
tradition of the Fulbright, Connally, and 
Vandenburg resolutions, fundamental to 
our bipartisan foreign policy in support of 
the United Nations and the freedom and 
peace of nations, Other resolutions, in vari- 








ous forms by Thomas and Douglas, Taylor, 
Sparkman, Kefauver, McMahon, Ferguson, 
and Benton, capped by the Tobey resolu- 
tion, sponsored by Hill, Morse, and others 
look in common to the strengthening of the 
United Nations. 

We need always to emphasize that the in- 
ternational economic framework which gir- 
dles the globe with its dynamic power for 
weal or woe, and the international politica 
structure of the United Nations organized 
to include all the nations of the earth for 
cooperation and peace, need the internation- 
al spiritual communion, humane good will 
and love of people in the minds and heart 
of the people who will, in spite of dictators, 
imperialists and militarists, yet find effective 
ways to make come true their hopes tor 
freedom and peace. The idea and teachings 
of Jesus that we Are all children of one God 
and brothers of all men, long rejected as 
unrealistic, has become, in the atomic age, 
the most practical and necessary idea of 
them all for the people and under God, who 
“made of one blood all the nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth.” 

May I again express the wish and the chal- 
lenge that our America, in her rendezvous 
with destiny, will not fail the hopes of the 
people for freedom and peace. Rather may 
she rise in a great bipartisan leadership to 
the responsibility of her power and the oppor- 
tunity for her greatness to stop aggression, 
save freedom, strengthen the United Nations 
and lead the peoples of the earth in the great 
adventure of creative cooperation toward one 
world neighborhood of human brotherhood 
and peace on earth in God’s good time. 





Radio Address of Solomon Rosenbaum. 
Esq., of Fitchburg, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESINTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. PHILBiN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
excellent radio speech by a very talented 
and distinguished young lawyer and 
warm friend of mine, Attorney Solomon 
Rosenbaum, of Fitchburg, Mass. 

Many mutual friends have asked me 
to seek permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp, and I am pleased to do 
so even though I fear that my valued 
and able friend, Mr. Rosenbaum, has 
been altogether too kind and generous in 
his references to me. Most assuredly, I 
am very grateful for his inspiring confi- 
dence and the fine friendship I enjoy 
with him and his distinguished family. 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. I am 
greatly honored by this opportunity to ad- 
dress you, my friends, neighbors, and fellow 
Americans, in support of the renomination, 
to the distinguished office of Representative 
of the Third Massachusetts District in the 
Congress of the United States, of that emi- 
nent citizen and brilliant statesman, the 
Honorable PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 

It is my pleasure to speak to you in my 
capacity as a long-time resident of this dis- 
trict, who taxes pride in its progress, as & 
business and professional man active in its 
economic and civic life, as a citizen who has 
a genuine interest in the well-being of the 
people of our district as well as of our State 














id Nation, and as an American who sin- 
cereiy believes that the selection of a proper 
representative, by a people who are, and in- 
tend to remain, free, is a matter of the ut- 
most importance, and, as such, I can hon- 
estly say to you that we, in this Third Dis- 
trict, are most fortunate in having had 
Congressman PHILBIN as Our spokesman in 
Washington, for no truer or finer representa- 

» of the best interests of his constituents 
uld possibly be found anywhere, and it is 
n that spirit that I wholeheartedly and un- 








equivocally urge every one of you to go to the 
lls on Tuesday, September 19, and to vote 
to renominate Congressman PHILIP J. PHIL- 
BIN 
Congressman PHILBIN is amply well quali- 
fied by education, experience, and progres- 
ve attitude on matters of public interest 


r this high office and he has justly earned 
the right to renomination and reelection on 
the basis of his proven record of outstand- 
ing accomplishments, his long and fruitful 
years in public service, and his sound, lib- 
eral, and forthright approach to every 
problem 

During the 8 years he has already served 
ll the people of this district in our Federal 





House of Representatives, Congressman 
PHILBIN has carved out an indestructible 
monument of public service, resplendent 


h the piercing light of positive achieve- 
The manner of his discharge of 
the peoples’ representative 
been most intelligent, courageous, and pa- 
triotic, and in thorough fulfillment of the 
fondest hopes and the highest expectations 
of the people who chose him as their ad- 
vocate. 

The glowing record of Congressman PHIL- 
BIN'S many accomplishments conclusively 
demonstrates that in his services at our Na- 
tion’s Capital, he has been one of the most 
ressive, forceful, bard-working, and con- 
scientious legislators that Massachusetts has 
there in many a decade. In fact, it is 
a record that is most remarkable both for 
its quality as well us for its extent. It isa 
record worthy of the highest praise and it 
manifests his preeminent competence and 
his devotion to duty and to the best in- 
terests of our district and our country. 

The official records of the Government of 
the United States confirm Congressman 
PHILBIN’s allout support of an impregnable 
national defense program; his sponsorship 
of legislation benefiting our beloved and de- 
serving veterans and servicemen, as Well as 
their families and dependents; his efforts to 
secure international cooperation and the 
strengthening of the defenses of the free de- 
mocracies; his implacable determination to 
resist communism and totalitarianism both 
at home and abroad; the protection and ad- 
vancement of the hard-won rights of labor; 
the simplification and equitable distribution 
of the burden of taxation; his sincere interest 
in the problems of every segment of our 
population, including the wage earner, the 
farmer, the shopkeeper, the merchant, and 
the consumer; providing security for the aged 
and the infirm and help for the under- 
vileged and the handicapped; his relent- 
less Opposition to unbridled bureaucracy, 
waste, and red tape; his championship of 
justice and civil liberties for all the people 
in our country; and the fostering of the 
American form of free government and the 
American system of free enterprise. 

Significant honor has been brought to our 
dist t by Congressman PHILBIN’s appoint- 
ment to the Armed Services Committee of 
the House of Representatives, a committee of 
the highest importance in our National Leg- 
islature, and a preferment which testifies to 
his recognition by his fellow Congressmen 


wit 
ments. 
dut-:es as 


his 


has 





sent 








is a statesman of unusual ability and at- 
tainment. 
Congressman PuHILriIn was the first Mem- 


ber of Congress to introduce legislation pro- 
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viding for the establishment of a 70-group 
air force, warning the Nation as early as 
March 1948 that Russian aggression necessi- 
tated immediate air supremacy for our coun- 
try. He is now chairman of the 
sional Subcommittee on the Producti 
Procurement of Tanks, and the proficiency of 
his efforts in that re pect attested by 
the fact that our Armed Forces now have 
superiority in Korea and are thereby 
able to maintain our positions against nu- 
merically superior enemy troops 


Long the outspoken foe of 


congres- 


yn and 


s be 


communism 











Congressman PHILBIN has striven to defend 
our basic American institutions and the free 
democratic way of life, which our founding 
fathers so wisely ordained and which our 
brave sons, brothers, and husbands are now 
preserving at the risk and sacrifice of life and 
limb. Time and time gressman 
PHILBIN has warned t f e grow- 
ing menace of communis ng a strong 
America to combat the nfluence of 





radical infiltration and to m 
threats against our national 

Sprung from humble, h 
himself, Congressman PHILBIN has always 
been the faithful friend of labor, and his 
service to the cause of the workingman has 
been endorsed not only by virtually every 
labor organization the over- 
whelming majority rank and file of 
grateful and appreciative workers through- 
out this district Congressman PHILBIN'S 
deep sympathy for the plight of those who 
toil and suffer is exceeded only by his zeal 
in moving vigorously to assist them 

In addition to his sound and faultless 
record in these matters of national and in- 
ternational importance, Congressman PHIL- 
BIN has given most generously and freely of 
his time, efforts, energies, and talents to 
each and every one of his constituents who 
has ever sought assistance, and by his many 
benevolent deeds, in behalf of the down- 
trodden, the helpless, the sick, the needy, 
and the unbefriended. He has shown that 
a warm and comforting spirit of humane 
kindness and heartfelt consideration for his 
fellow man pervades his every word and 
action. 

I can, of my wn knowlédge, personally 
vouch for this attention by Congressman 
PHILBIN to those deserving help and assist- 
ance, and I have ohserved, with pleasure 
and approbation, the careful, painstaking, 
kindly and thorough cooperation and effort 
he has extended, and the prompt and emi- 
nently satis‘actory results he has attained 





security 
ird-working people 


but also by 


of the 


In the critical times that now exist and 
in the troubled days that lie ahead, it will 
be to our own very decided advantage to 
continue to reap the benefits of Congress- 
man PHILBIN’s l~ng and faithful experience. 


This is certainly no time to lightly cast that 
accumulated experience aside. Congressman 








PHILBIN has been tested and tried, during 
war and peace, in the fires of actual service, 
and has been found sterling and true. His 
vigorous mind, his familiarity with the me- 
chanics of government, his mastery of prac- 


ounsel and 
needed today even more 


tical “know-how,” and his wise 
sound judgment are 


than ever before to cuccessfully cope with 
and soive the confounding and perplexing 
problems of this emergency era 

In making your choice of candidates, I ask 
you to please becr in mind the fact that 
Congressman PHILBIN has been in Washing- 
ton for 16 years; that he has a very wide 
acquaintance among Government officials; 
that he knows his way around. He is thor- 


oughly familiar with the intricacies and the 
proced'ires of the various bureaus, commis- 
sions, «nd administrative agencies. He 
knows how to cut through red tape. As a 
result he is in an excellent position to take 
care of your problems quickly and effectively, 
wenevcr the occasion may arise. Congress- 
man PIlILBIN’s ability to serve your needs 
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Our “Mothball” Fleet Has Proved Its 
Worth in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Mr. John G. Norris, reporter for the 
Washington Post, and which appeared in 
that newspaper on Sunday, November 19, 
1950. It merits the attention of the 
House Members and it should be well 
worth the few minutes it will take to 
read this informative and detailed story 
of the United States Navy “mothball” 
fleet program 

Mr. Norris’ article follow 
Our 


IN THE 


MOTHBALL” FLEET HAs Provep Its WortH 
IN WaR 
(By John G. Norris) 


NEWPORT News, VA.—America’s “mothba 


fleet program—a much-questioned ]| , 
experiment—has passed its first test with 
full credit, if not with flying color 


months of mobilization, more 


In the past 





than 200 ships have been hauled out of “cold 
storage Another 300 are being readied f 

i On the basis of perfort nce to date, 
it is clear that the warships and mercha - 
men still are in good shape after their 5-year 
layup 

And, in cases where speed of mot Zat 
was vital—a key point in the program—the 


ships were ready so 
including the Ci 
pected 

When we went into Korea 
said they needed 250 
vessels in the Pacific 
chant marine and for 
vide less than 
were hauled out of moth 
ighter 


ner than most every 


ymmmunist high command, ex- 


logistics ch 
additional merc! I 
The Ameri mer- 


fleet c ild = 





100 of them The other 1 


planes had to be rushed t t 
Fast Divisions at home were rted 
or Korea Pacific Fleet comma rs « 

or more fighting ft I 
roop transports ind ¢ er VY rsn 
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ders flatfooted, confident 
could not be 
It is safe to say thet the 


interomensive 


it | learned in the 
Both Navy and Maritime Admin- 
vered and are correct- 

in their highly different ship- 
methods and mobilization plans, 
helpful in a future total 


were 


( I uct has been a comparative 
f the Navy and maritime sys- 

really made A Navy board, 

many, found considerable 

, make-do techniques of 
illors They may adopt 
American tax- 


cheaper 
vantage of 


d States has a lot of money in- 
lup ship a cool § 050,000,- 
replacement costs. We spent 
),000,000 dollars on the vessels dur- 
5 vears. Now that the mothball 
has been tested, the Washington 
rood time for stock taking. 


THE BACKGROUND 

the mothball-fleet con- 
h happened to the ships while in 
rage"? Which techniques worked 
ch didn’t? What lessons were 
iring the Korean test which will 

ir another emergency? 
t the answers, the Washington Post 
i viewed Na ind Maritime Administra- 
chiefs, studied the available files and 
and made field trips to the Philadel- 
phia Naval Shipyard, the Norfolk base, the 
James River reserve fleet, and the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. yard here. 
Just to draw in the background, after VJ- 


} ful was 





a he United States found itself with the 
greatest naval and merchant armada the 
world had ever seen—some 14,000 seagoing 
ships Obviously only a fraction of them 
could be operated in peacetime, and there 
was much scratching of official heads about 
what to do with the rest 

me were ordered scrapped, and others 
were earmarked for foreign sale. There re- 


mained more than 5,000 vessels—too valu- 
le to get rid off, too costly to keep in serv- 
ice The decision was made to lay the rest 
of them “away in mothballs,” as someone 
then put it, ready for a future emergency. 

Iwo plans for maintaining the laidup 
ships were approved. The Navy scheme, de- 
veloped by Capt. H. Gordon Donald, now 
retired and living in Washington, called for 
readying the vessels for instant service and 
them away in a zipper bag.” 

Donald's rather expensive method con- 
trasted sharply with what the Navy had done 
with its surplus warships after two prior 
wars. The steam-propelled iron ships built 
during the Civil War were tied up and left to 
rot, while conservative admirals, with lim- 
ited funds for buying coal, kept wooden sail- 
ing vessels in service 

Following World War I, we stripped down 
our laidup vessels, daubed red paint and 
preservative over them and hoped for the 
best. Out of this “red-lead fleet’ came the 
100 destroyers traded to Britain for Atlantic 
bases, and many another ship fighting the 
U-boats in the crucial early years of World 
War II. 

It took a lot of doing to get such ships 
ready for combat. Donald's zipper-bag con- 
cept, on the other hand, envisaged complete 
overhauls before mothballing, keeping the 
vessels in top shape while laid up, and 
arrival of Naval Reserve crews 5 days after 
mobilization to activate and take them to 
sea. 

It was a beautiful plan, but it was not 
carried out fully. Demobilization inter- 
vened, and “bring Johnny home” took over- 
riding precedent. Only 40 percent of the 


“putting 





ships were overhauled before mothballing. 
Too often, even the decommissioning job was 
rushed and incomplete. In some Cases rec- 
ords and blueprints were lost, and routine 
maintenance and repairs were neglected. 

Reserve fleet crewmen, however, did the 
best they could. The layup process was 
complicated and expensive. Airtight co- 
coons—nicknamed igloos—were built over 
gun turrets. Similar shrouding was placed 
over topside vitals. Hull, decks, and super- 
structure were scraped and painted. 

Below decks a novel experiment was tried. 
Machines containing a dessicant and blowers 
were installed and dry air approximating the 
humidity of the Arizona Desert was piped 
through the ships’ fire mains. Almost every- 
thing below—spare parts, bedding, instru- 
ments, complicated fire-control, radio and 
radar equipment, electric wiring, even such 
things as pianos—was left in place. A spe- 
cial preservative was used on the engines 
and boilers. 

Then the interior of the ship, plus gun 
turrets, was sealed up. Officers and men of 
the reserve fleet made regular inspections of 
the vessels to assure that the dehumidifica- 
tion machines were operating, seals were in- 
tact and moisture conditions were right. 
Maintenance of the decks, hulls, and super- 
structure went on. 

It was far more costly in both trained 
manpower and money than anything ever 
attempted before. Frem VJ-day through 
last June the Reserve Navy spent about 
$450,000,000 on its reserve fleet. About 1,000 
officers and 15,000 enlisted men are assigned 
to maintain the laidup ships. 

The cost, and particularly the diversion 
of highly skilled manpower from the active 
fleet, let the entire program in for criticism 
both from within and without the Navy. 
Extremists attacked it as a huge boon- 
doggle, and the fleet was a white elephant. 
Miuny naval officers felt we should keep 
more ships in active service and simply tie 
up the rest. The ships were rapidly getting 
obsolete anyway, some argued, and were a 
“psychological block” to the building of new 
ships. 

Under the Johnson economy program, the 
5-year overhaul plan was stopped and re- 
pair money was cut. But fleet maintenance 
men argued eloquently the need for “keep- 
ing up insurance premiums,” and the cur- 
tailed program kept going. 

Contrasting with the Navy _reserve- 
fleet plan was Capt. Ernest Gorman’s Mari- 
time Commission program, under which a 
larger number of ships has been main- 
tained at one tenth the Navy cost. Maritime 
reserve-fleet spending for the past 5 years 
totals $45,000,000. 

The methods empioyed are far different. 
Instead of being tied to docks at Navy yards, 
merchantmen are moored in large numbers 
at remote anchorages. 

When laid up, the ships first are stripped 
ot all perishables and semiperishables— 
bedding, canvas, rope, etc., are stored ashore. 
The cargo-handling equipment is removed 
and put in the hold, water lines are drained, 
and the electrical equipment is cleaned and 
varnished. One boiler is filled with preserva- 
tive oil which is pumped through all ma- 
chinery and pipes. 

Then decks, superstructure, and the hulls 
above the water line are blasted with high- 
pressure fire hoses. This removes most of 
the old paint and rust, and a heavy coating 
of oll and red oxide is sprayed on. It looks 
like red paint, but dries completely only 
after many months. The coating not only 
prevents further rust; it loosens the old paint 
and scale, which can be removed almost 
entirely by a second blasting. 

This water-pressure method, many times 
cheaper than the conventional chip-and- 
paint technique employed on Navy ships, is 
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It’s not 
as thorough as the Navy system, but it pre 
serves the ships. 

Of course, the whole approach and objec- 


a Maritime Commission innovation. 


tive of the Navy and Maritime Administra- 
tion systems is different. “We're trying to 
preserve some old trucks and tractors,” said 
one Maritime official. “The Navy is keep- 
ing a fleet of limousines in a condition of 
near readiness.” 

When the Korean war started, the Nav 
had 2,125 ships in the mothball fleet—m 
than three times those in the active fleet 
The laidup vessels included 83 aircraft car- 
riers, 15 battleships, 58 cruisers, 198 cde- 
stroyers, and 98 submarines. It would cost 
$22,000,000,000 to replace them today, 

Sixty-two of the vessels have been acti- 
vated, according to an announcement 6 week 
ago, and 296 others will be demothballed by 
next summer to strengthen the active fleet 
About $375,000,000 is expected to be spent 
in readying them for service, including mod- 
ernization of electronics, antisubmarine 
gear, etc. 

Late in June there were 2,277 freighters 
tankers, old passenger ships, and miscel- 
laneous types in the maritime reserve fleet, 
worth about $6,000,000,000 at today’s build- 
ing costs. Twenty million dollars was spent 
in fitting out 152 of the best of them. 

Thus, for an outlay of about $£00,000,000— 
the total spending on the mothball fleet t 
date, plus reactivation costs—the United 
States is getting 510 ships it would have to 
pay $3,600,000,000 for now. And the great 
bulk of the reserve fleets is still untouched 

Most important, the Nation is getting the 
warships and merchantmen into service in 
periods ranging from 10 days to 12 months 
It would take up to 3 years to build many 
of them, at great dislocation of the rest of 
the defense effort and civilian economy be- 
cause of the huge quantities of steel and 
other scarce materials involved. 

This was the pay-off on the mothball ex- 
periment. Here are some instances of the 
lessons learned in the process: 

1. The Navy's elaborate below-decks dehu- 
midification process proved almost 100 per- 
eent successful. The machinery and elec- 
trical systems on recommissioned ships seem 
as good as ever—though how they'll stand up 
under rugged service remains to be seen. 
Guns and elaborate fire-control mechanism 
on some vessels reactivated at Philadelphia 
proved to be better than those on many 
ships in service. 

2. Topside, the story was different. Five 
years of research failed to produce anything 
that would beat the elements except con- 
stant and painstaking maintenance. Ready 
ammunition boxes, ladders, radar—every- 
thing that could be detached—were moved 
below in the dry interior. Insulated wiring 
held up, but not connections and fuse boxes 
The Navy moved them below and plugged 
up the wire ends. 

Wooden carrier decks took a beating. A 
plan to cover them with fabric covers and 
tar was a failure. An answer finally was 
found: List the ship so the deck will drain, 
and slap on three coats of house paint. 

Chipping ani painting seemed the only 
way to preserve the exposed hulls and super- 
structure, though the Navy is now giving 
careful study to the maritime water-blasting 
plan. And a commercial firm in Florida has 
a promising method of blasting with wet 
sand. 

3. Hull deterioration also went on under- 
water. Periodic drydocking has been neces- 
sary, except in the reserve fleet at Green Cove 
Springs, Fla., where the black swamp water 
acts as a preservative. Navy chiefs also are 
much interested in a novel Maritime Admin- 
istration method of stopping bottom corro- 
sion. 

Under this cathodic-protection system, 
strings of magnesium bars are hung over the 








sides of ships 
magnesium 
come a wet cell battery in the salt 
ish water and the electric current 


The two dissimilar metals— 
d the steel in the hulls—be- 
r brack- 


prevents 


corrosion and pitting of the hull. While 
successful, and costing less than one-quar- 
ter of the expense of drydockine and paint- 


hing about 





ing, the sys 
barnacles. 


4. By a combinati 


tem does not 


n of circumstances, the 





merchantm tr the most part were gotten 
to sea faster than the warships. The mari- 
time plan calls for all reactivation being done 





by commercial shipyar As things worked 
out, the yards were able to drydock, clean 
up, repaint and repair the 152 vessels with- 
ng in 2 to 3 weel and crews for 

und union headquar- 











out str 
them were available ari 
ters in major ports. 

Navy mobilization plans provide for a 
crew of Reserve offi and men fo report 
5 days after M-day and activate the ship un- 
der direction of experts permanently as- 
signed to the reserve fleet. Under the par- 
tial mobilization procedure of the current 
emergency, crews did not report until con- 
siderably later. Reserve-fleet personnel did 
the bulk of the demothballing 

5. The maritime reserve fleet received an 
unexpected outside evaluation last summer, 
Nhen Assistant Navy Secretary John T. Koeh- 
ame acting chief of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration last May after its reorganiza- 
tion, he was aware of a widely held opinion 
that the merchantmen were rotting away. 
Not a nickel had been appropriated by Con- 
gress for drydocking and overhauling the 
ships, and the daubedup craft certainly 
didn't look a bit smart or shipshape. Mari- 
time officials assured him the ships were all 
right. 

To get an independent opinion, Koehler 
arranged for the Navy Board of Inspection 
and Survey to go over the maritime reserve 
fleets. Its report, submitted September 14, 
found the ships on which the layingup 
process had been completed to be in satis- 
factory condition. 

This view ws 
chiefs of the Newport 
Drydock Co. 
the reactivation 
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lee t 
ser ft 





borne out by ship repair 
] News Shipbuilding & 
her¢ The yard did most of 

1 of the merchantmen from 


the nearby Jan River reserve ficet. After 
5 years in storage, the vessels were in com- 
parable shape to ships putting in for over- 


haul after a couple of years at sea, 
said. 


The Navy board 


1d words of praise 





for the Maritime Administration, noting that 


nplished 
funds and 


the preservation job has been acc 
with a very small expenditure of 
manpower. 

A trip to the James ve fleet 
provides convincing e' and 
proof of the old saw about necessity being 
the mother of invention. Capt. John J. Fal- 
lon, commander, and Capt. Allan Hoffman, 
fleet captain, both naval reservists who skip- 
pered attack transports during the war, have 
made a virtue of poverty and improvisation, 

Their greatest triumph is a “jet propelled” 
water monitor used to blast scale and old 
paint off ships’ hulls. A tower was installed 
on an old barge standard firehose 
mounted. It can clean one side of a hullina 
day. The neatest part of the trick is propul- 
sion of the barge. All the helmsman does is 
turn and depress the The jet effect 
skims the craft along 

6. Both Navy and Maritime officials agree 
on one thing—you only get out of mothballs 
what you put in. Most instances of machin- 
ery and parts replacement could be traced to 
defects not remedied when the ships were 
laid up. Warships put in reserve in 1948 
were in far better shape than those hurriedly 
decommissioned in 1945. 

7. Both Navy and Maritime officials say 
more maintenance funds are needed. Vice 
Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, United States 
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Navy (retired), new head of the Maritime 
Administration, wants to make repairs on 
Heretofore, < 








300 to 400 his shit 
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Cc S sess I \ ed $18,001 00 for 
repair of ut 100 of them 
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e edes, but r I 
them are slow Li ties, sitting ducks to 
modern Russian submarines. If we get new 
crait, some of the Liberties should be 
scrapped, he believe 

Navy fleet maintenance officers want to 
triple current s| lin n the mothball fleet 
and boost rese fieet ew y at le one- 
third. They say that the plan to completely 
overhaul laidup ships every 5 years—aban- 
doned during the Johnson economy program 
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Annual Reunion of the Cormicr Family 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHt f Ts 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a 
resolution adopted by the recent annual 
reunion of the Cormier family, which 
was held in New Bedford, Mass. 

Iam especially imp d by the strong 
stand which this 1 lution takes against 
communism and in favor of a strong 
foreign policy. 

This family admirably promot the 
ideals of Franco-American unity and ex- 
emplifies the best traditions of 
deed proud heritage. 


Its membership is Nation-wide, and 
there is no group in the country which 
represents more faithfully absolute loy- 


ltexy 1A ‘ f } ‘ 
alty ar ‘ y y — . 
LY and Gaevo.lon to lunagamental Amer 


ican principi 

I am very happy to note that my own 
intimate and valued friend, J. Alfred 
Cormier, of Uxbridge, Mass., is a zealous 
leader of this group 


Whereas for more than a tury the Cor- 
mier family has been pl d to the wel 
and development of the American Com- 


monwealth; 





Wh as n y of its r ibers ha 1 
a prominent part in the civic, political, mill- 
tary, and religi affairs of this « try 
while fostering and promoting poll and 
measures conducive to a better underst i- 
ing among peopl as Well.as to the pres- 
tige and good name of the American Na- 
tion abroad; 

Whereas these wise domestic and foreign 
policies of the United States are being seri- 


ously threatened by subversive activities of 
Communist agent operating both within 
the boundaries of the United States and 
without; and 

Whereas these Communists agents are 
known to be inspired and directed from 
Moscow by the Soviet Government or its 
representatives, whether offi 
Now, therefore, be it 


secret: 


ial or 
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Surplus Dairy Preducts 


EXTENSION OF FEMARKS 





OF 
ION. JOHN W. HESELTON 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTO! 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOU OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Mi nday N mber 27, 1950 
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A d part of the industry of the world 
i to turn to the United States for its ma- 
1 ‘rials, and some of 
This kept the American 
had been built up 
high gear for peace, 
ployed 


me of the more pessimistic 


U unen 


abundance 
merican farms dur- 
kee} 
p e from literally starving to 
juntries 
the food 
nd raw material ind 


I ma- 
a went into an ex- 


re hit pr ram of assist- 
ples to get back on 
I fe economically United N 
I f i Rehabilitation Administration 
{ f t import it tep In that airec- 

I 1 thi ffort was a United Na- 

in involved many nations, 

e-half of the money spent was 


itions 








! he United State This was 

to Britain, military aid 

I y d Gree peci iid to Italy 

( er, the Eur an re- 

pl ! rhus, on top of a war cost- 

$3 ),( 10 which caused ex- 
development and earnin and 

larc t far beyond anything 

eve had in this country and ab >» the 

( I c ies of the world, we 
ve lly ven away in ald in one form 
er around $42,500,000,CO0( Most of 

d rs eventus came back to the 

I f te in turn for food and goods 
! f which this country supplied 

I Ww ¢ we l to prosper in a money 
{ h ich expansion and such prodi- 

us } luc n? Eow could a group of 

r businesses of almost any kind 

t I and become prosperous with the 

‘ i u ul ivity in our history 
d with wages, earnings, and living 

ni ds at an all-time high? So, in the 
years we have shipped abroad on the 

of about 15,000,000 tons of food 

products each year This has been wheat, 
corn, cotton, oilseeds, lard, dairy products, 
d e meat. That has kept our farm 
an. operating at a pretty good clip. It has 
helped keep prices up and, in at least some 
the basic crops, kept surpluses from piling 
up beyond manageable proportion Another 
ificant thing about this abundance at 
home and strong market abroad is the fact 


it *he world had to have American food 


ind raw materials to survive the past 5 years. 
rhe iron curtain, whether or not we like to 
( it, 2 only cut off the movement of 
eople, idea and goods between the Rus- 

phere and the western nations, it also 


closed off a great volume of food products 
materials which Europe and some 
the far-eastern nations had to have to 
The choice was between dealing 
ith the Far East on Russian terms or find- 
materials elsewhere, and the 
tates was about the only nation with 
anything to spare Thus we have had a 
marked increase in exports of all kinds, and 
food products 


ing foods and 











To be specific, compared with the 1934-39 
period, our exports of basic commodities line 
up it as follows 
Wheat and wheat flour of do- 

mestic grain 
erage, fiscal years 1934-35, 
1938-39 ........bushels_. 45, 120, 000 

Average, fiscal years 1945-46, 

1009-00 ncscuens bushels... 390, 225, 000 
Cott 
Average, crop years 1934-35, 


1938-39 5, 296, 000 


bales 
rop years 1945-46, 
1949-50 


4, 065, 000 


nikeiutciecee bales... 
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Tobacco: 





verage, calendar years 
1935-39........-- pounds... 420, 797, 000 
Average, calendar years 
1945-49 ....... pounds... 504, 549, 000 
Fats, oils, and oilseeds: 
Average, calendar years 
1935-39 _.... .-pounds-_-. 286, 000, 000 
Average, calendar years 
1945-49 _...... pounds... 1, 094, 000, 000 


The weak note in all that is, of course, the 
fact that about 60 to 70 percent of those ex- 
ports in the past 5 years were paid with 
ey which we have taken from the United 





ne 
States Treasury to” give to various coun- 
tries to buy our products. 


With European agricultural production 
catching up, with industrial production re- 
cuvering to where it was beginning to press 
for markets, and with a reduction in ECA 
and military funds, there was evidence 5 
months ago that farm prices were headed for 

me decline. The dollar gap, which had 
ranged from about seven billion in 1946 
little under four billion last year, was 
still narrowing largely through reduction in 
our exports Therefore, the ex- 
pert d forecasters were predicting a pretty 
sharp slump all along the line in October of 
this year 


most of 


Then came the Korea 
more began to 
Tiough the Korean 
the way to a successful c 
that Russia, which could have stopped the 
North Korear or an instant’s notice, was 
willing to risk the possibility of an all-out 
war means that this country will have to 
ge> ready for an all-out war as possibly the 
best assurance that Russia will not risk it 
again. 

We are in a war boom again—prices have 
shot up, employment is rising, and Mars 
again devours the goods which war requires. 
There will be some pinches in scarce mate- 
rials and if we move toward the announced 
obfective of about 3,000,000 men under arms 


explosion and we 
fight and rearm. 
episode seems well on 
nclusion, the fact 


once 


and fully equipped with new weapons, if 
we continue the military aid promised west- 
ern Europe, the next few years will likely 


have the appearance of a near-war mobili- 
zation. 

Europe will not be able to produce the 
war materials to rearm and at the same 
time produce the industrial goods and other 
materials to sell in the world market and 
thereby close the dollar gap with their own 


means. The demands of our own mobiliza- 
tion will place a strain on our own and 
other Allied resources. Indeed, our own 


prodigious buying of industrial and raw ma- 
terials such as wool, rubber, minerals of all 
kinds, and some finished steel has actually 
given this country an import balance of 
about $68,000,000 in the month of August— 
something which has not happened in more 
than 10 years. 

Now, as representatives of a group of co- 
operatives dealing with milk products, you 
ar? no doubt interested in where milk, but- 
ter, and cheese stand in the picture, and, 
like a lot of the rest of us, you no doubt 
are scanning the horizon to see what the 
future may hold. 

I'm sure I need not recount to this audi- 
ence the war record of the dairy industry. 
With shortage of help, shortage of feed, and 
with about every other handicap, you poured 
to the armed forces all over the world an 
endless and almost limitless stream of dairy 
products. The people at home, of course, 
had to be cut back in their quite natural 
and normal desire for milk, cheese, and but- 
ter products. So effective was this cut-back 
that during the war, with high wages and 
great industrial activity which in the past 
had always meant increased consumption of 
these products, we actually ate less than 11 
pounds of butter per capita in some of the 











war years against a 1939 average of about 
17 pounds. Even counting the increased 
consumption of oleomargarine, the two ac- 
counted for only 14.3 pounds per capita per 
year against a prewar average of 19.6 pounds 
per capita per year. 

Right or wrong, we had a right to expect 
that, once the war ended and rationing was 
lifted, with the continued high level of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity, with in- 
creased population, butter consumption 
would increase sharply with ample supplie 
again available. The reverse has been true 
Butter consumption per capita has declined 
to 10.5 pounds per person, although we are 
utilizing more milk in the form of fresh milk 


and cream thai before the war. On top of 
that, dairy-cow population is averaging 
about 1,00°,000 head below the prewar 


average. 

Import and export of butter, in the tra- 
ditional sense, have always been negligible 
factors so far as domestic production and 
consumption were concerned. We have been 
normally a net butter exporter. 

The industry, viewed from the standpoint 
of its statistical position, looks pretty sad 
The Government, stepping in with its sup- 
port programs to stabilize the industry, finds 
itself with large amounts of all dairy prod- 
ucts and an important part of the market 
for butter, dried milk, and cheese. 

This is not only an intolerable situation 
for the Government; it is a situation which, 
if not corrected in some way, may eventually 
have more serious effects on the industry. I 
know that most of you .re familiar with the 
figures on Government stocks, but maybe it 
is worth while to look at them again as they 
were on November 3. Here they are: Butter, 
149,000,000 pounds; nonfat dry milk solids, 
290,000,000 pounds; cheese, 43,000,000 
pounds. While undoubtedly the present 
high rate of industrial activity, and perhaps 
some decline in production will change that 
picture for 1951, the very presence of this 
huge pile of food in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, the very existence of nearly 10,000,- 
000 more consumers im this country com- 
pared with 1939 are surely challenges that an 
alert, aggressive industry should not ignore. 

Far be it from me, a mere bureaucrat, to 
try to tell this important group what is good 
for their industry. But I submit that no 
industry was ever developed very far by being 
bailed out by the Government every year. 
With 150,000,000 customers, with a product 
which is not only good and palatable but 
good for us, what has become of American 
salesmanship when we limp along eating 10 
pounds of butter per year against an earlier 
period when, under far less attractive eco- 
nomic conditions, we consumed 17 pounds 
per person? We cannot say that oleomar- 
garine has taken our markets because the per 
capita increase of that product will not offset 
the decline of our utilization of butter. 

We reiterate—the present domestic situa- 
tion is a challenge to the dairy industty of 
this country to set about correcting its own 
ills. There is no other market on earth equal 
to the American market in volume and abil- 
ity to absorb usable products. 

No other group of people on earth has so 
wide a choice of what to do with its income. 
For 80 percent of the people of the earth 
outcide the United States, the question of 
what they spend their money income for is 
academic. It is usually already spent before 
they get it in the form of food, clothing, 
housing, and medical services. But in Amer- 
ica there are about 125,000,000 people who 
can make a choice every morning whether 
they will buy a gadget, a new dress, take in 
a show, save for a bond or a vacation, eat 
butter or do without it; it’s merely a matter 
of choice with them. That is at once a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for the dairy in- 
dustry. The dairy surplus problem will never 










































































be solved by seeking some foreign or 
iping for relief es be t 
people of the world can't even he 
ixury of ting butter given to the Ww 
ve the solution of our dairy problems in 


i 
ir own hands and in our own country. 





Yeshiva University’s Charter Day Celebra- 
tion—Proceedings of Dinner Commem- 
orating Elevation of Institution to Uni- 


versity Status on Sunday, November 12, 
1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilere to participate in the pro- 
ceedings commemorxting the Charter 
Day celebration of Yeshiva University at 
the Hotel Astor in Wew York City on 
Sunday, November 12, 1950. During the 
course of those proceedings I made the 
following brief remarks: 

This is indeed a unique celebration. Jews 
the world over have been known as the 
people of the book. No matter in what sur- 
roundings they found themselves, no matter 
how destitute they were, no matter that even 
their sacred scrolls were taken from them 
and burned, learning and teaching remained 
their most important endeavor. Food for 
the body might be lacking but food for the 
spirit was always there. 

The more oppressive the persecution, the 
more destructive the crusades against them, 
the stronger they clung to the tenets of the 
one God and the all-embracing concept of 
true brotherly love. 

It was to be expected that when the new 
state of Israel was brought into being that 
education would have an important part in 
the new government’s program. It was less 
to be expected, however, that that program 
would be one that would require by law that 
all children, Arab and Jew alike, must attend 
school and must acquire an education. 

More surprising perhaps to the Christian 
world was the fact that with money and ma- 
terials so scarce because of the supreme ef- 
fort being made to accommodate the 
mendous influx of new immigrants, that the 
state nevertheless found the wherewithal t 
supply that education for the children at 

overnment expense. 

Reflection upon those matters causes us to 
wonder why it took so long for the Jews of 
America to establish a school of learning in 
this country of university status. The delay 
in accomplishing that worthy goal could 
hardly be attributed to an aversion to es- 
tablishing a university under religious aus- 
pices, because in this country there was re- 
peated precedent therefor; most of the larger 
ind best known universities of our country 

re establishd by religious group 

For reasons unknown, the Jew ave been 
most backward in bringing into being and 
sustaining and maintaining and expanding 
Yeshiva University, the first of its kind to be 
organized under Jewish auspices. For a long 
time Jews were fearful that the establish- 
ment of the new State of Israel would give 
rise to new outbreaks of anti-Semitism. The 
contrary is true 

Today the Jew tr 
ing his head high 





oO! 














vels the world over, hold- 
respected both for his 








religious affiliation and for his loyalty to t 
country which he claims a i wn, whet 

it be the United States of America, Israel 
any of the other great democracies of the 
world. The same niust be made true, t 


to nstitutions of education 

We must continue to pre 
American and undemoc 
tion of learning anywl 


ch that it is un- 











exclude a student therwise qualified be- 

cause of his race, creed, or place f origin 
On the oth hand, the strongest preach- 

ment on the subject is the establishme 


and mainten 
where boys 





nce of a Yeshiva universit, 





ire readily acceptab 
upon meeting } tic requirement 
When the Jewis ys and girls of Am l 
have a university which will accept then 
the other universiti instead of closing their 


doors to them will soon be inviting them 
The furtherance of the purposes of Ye- 


shiva University will destroy the alleged 
exclusiveness of t e institutions which 
still maintain a quota system 

Tuo few people today know the story of 
Yeshiva University and fewer yet support 
financiaily. All those present tonight uld 
assume the obligativ f readl the 
about Yeshiva University and bringi t 
its support, ever increasing num f 
Americans, who can and will give spiritual 


and monetary aid 
I commend to you those beautiful words 
from the Book of Proverbs, chay 
of our Torah: “The man who lo 
causeth his Father to rejoice.” 





Mr. Speaker, the toastmaster of the 
evening was Max J. Etra, president of 
Yeshiva University Synagogue Council 
of which Mr. Max Halpert is the director. 
In presenting Dr. Samuel Belkin, presi- 
dent of Yeshiva University, he made the 
following remarks: 

With humility and reverence I have the 
honor to present the distinguished head of 
Yeshiva University. Trained in the great 
religious academies of eastern Europe, pr 
uct of Brown and Harvard Universitie 
Belkin is the mbol of the synthesis of 
Jewish learning and general knowledge 
which is the goal of our university. Fore- 
most Talmudic scholar of our day and simul- 
taneously master of Hellenistic literature, he 
is the guiding genius of our great educa- 
tional enterprise The glory and prestige 
that our university has achieved are the 
result of his vision, sa 
cration, 

Ladies and tlemen, the president of 


the Yeshiva University, Dr. Samuel B 








rifice, and conse- 


Dr. Belkin, on behalf of the university 
oresented its annual award to the Honor- 
able William O. Dou Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. 
In that connection Dr. Belkin said 


Every title which a man bears symbolizes 





certain attainm ts of that parti r indi- 
vidual. If a man is a physician we k 
that | dedicates his life to the curi f 
the si If one is a lawyer, we under 1 
that he devotes his tin to the defense of 
his clients. If one is a judge, we realize tl 
he renders | ul deci l The 
true of titles of | ks particularly 
nonfiction field The t > reflect c ~ 
tent of the | K I was, therefor iv 3 
puzzled by the title of one of the Biblical 
books 

I could understand why the first book ! 
called Gene cause it deals wit the 


creation of the universe; with the genesis 
of the human race. It teaches us the 1 n 
that all of us stem from the same source; 
that all of us were created in the lr z f 
God Exodus, because the book narrates 
the st ry >I tne I , , 
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ive sense that he loves to climb moun- 
ften reaches the top, but never looks 

ne 
I I ne, would say that the greatest 






































































































































i we ! pay to Justice Douglas 
e } i been a crusader for 
ht and a champion of liberty, 
and the preservation of our 
a 

God f ked an lent judge what 
I « i give thee, and that man an- 
ise and understanding heart A 
one who possesses a wise mind 
é eart ind that is one of the 
lities of the Justice whom we 

ing here tonight 
I y that in a sense Yeshiva Univer- 
leavors to accomplish this synthesis— 
e Leart and a wise mind. Yeshiva Uni- 
full-fledged university. It is ac- 








y the highest academic agencies in 


































































































United State It offers the courses and 
degrees as any ancient seat of learning in our 
Al ican democracy. We also offer accred- 
i courses in the premedical field, ind we 
} e in the course of time we shall also 
establish a medical school. But, if one 

1 ask us for the raison d’étre of our 
tution, I would say that we endeavor 








ynthesis between secular learn- 
wisdom, between knowledge 


t cre te a 




















i i divine 
nd mora 


















































1 discipline, between a wise mind 
and a wise heart, and while we may use a 
different method, and different application, 
nonetheless, we aim to achieve the same end, 
namely, that through our religious heritage 














and concept of the divine law, we 
a more spiritual personality. 
I, therefore, consider it a privilege to con- 


fer upon Justice Douglas the Morris Morgen- 
ste 


may create 






















































































































































































rn award, and may I say that when we 
ddre him as Mr. Justice we do not merely 
pply the technical term for a Judge who 
its in the highest court, but we firmly be- 
lieve that in his own life, aud in his own 
per lity he symbolizes the corcept of 
justice—and as a symbol of our high regard 
for you, Mr. Justice, I hand you this award. 

To which Mr. Justice Douglas re- 
sponded as follows: 

I appreciate the honor which you have 
conferred upon me. I cherish it, as the late 
Harlan F. Stone and the late Frank Murphy, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
cherished the like honor you bestowed on 
them. Much of their lives was given to the 
defense of liberty and the protection of civil 
rights of the citizens of the Nation. They 

University had much in 








Yeshiva 











Yeshiva Univer 





ity has a devotion to learn- 









































in hich is possible of realization only in 
a democracy. It takes patience and toler- 
ance to pursue truth wherever it may lead. 
rhe full measure of civil liberties is realized 




















only when government, the community, and 
those who sponsor an institution allow un- 
restrained inquiry and sanction full aca- 





















































demic freedom in practice as well as theory 
This university is a part of the front line 
( cerned not with military matters but 
wi the vastly more important problems of 
the mind and spirit. Men of learning, men 











of faith, men devoted to the ideals of free- 
dom—these men rather than those trained 
in the military tradition are the real security 
They are the Ones who keep 










































































e the spirit of independence, who trans- 
late the democratic ideal into the lives of 
every man 

Yeshiva University, though comparatively 
young, has already made a deep impression 

















upon the cultural and educational life of the 
community. It has gathered together stu- 
dents from all parts of the Nation and based 
its program on the belief that the ancient 
faith forms a solid ground work for the de- 
velopment of American culture and Ameri- 
can traditions. The Yeshiva have 
shown through their activities, both in the 
pulpit and elsewhere, that religious training 
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and religious outlook upon life are of in- 
estimable aid in advancing the causes of 
liberty and humanity to which we Americans 
are dedicated. 

There is a deep well of learning from 
which all spiritual strength is derived. By 
thought and deed man can achieve spiritual 
realization and come to be like God. There 
are men of this faith throughout the world. 

We can reach the peoples of the earth only 
through spokesmen who have that perspec- 
tive and understanding. It will be the great 
tragedy of this hour if we let the military 
be our spokesman. The military mind knows 
only how to destroy. We need to do a vastly 
more difficult task. We need to create toler- 
ance, understanding, good will in the world. 
We need to show the people of the earth the 
warm and generous heart of America. It is 
foolhardy to do it by recklessly throwing 
away our wealth and squandering our for- 


tunes. They need sympathy and under- 
standing, not money. There are revolutions 
in the world which need management and 


direction. Revolution is a great heritage of 
American life. Millions of the people of the 
earth are trying to do today for themselves 
and their children what our forefathers did 
for us in 1776. It will be shameful if when 
the history of the period is written America 
is credited with suppressing these struggles, 
with alining itself on the world scene with 
reaction, tyranny, and oppression. 

Within the past year, I have had the op- 
portunity of visiting the new democracies in 
Israel and India. I saw exhilarating efforts 
ot hard-pressed people to fulfill their na- 
tional aspirations and to establish their own 
cultural and spiritual development. There 
are important differences between the type 
of democratic government which grows and 
flourishes in Israel and India and that with 
which we are familiar. But they are as 
deeply devoted to tolerance for minorities, 
to religious and academic freedom, to the 
elimination of discriminations of all kinds— 
race, sex, creed, color—as we are. There are 
many things we can learn from them. The 
least we can do is to give them sympathetic 
understanding, encouragement, and good 
will. 

It is because this institution is a symbol 
of tolerance for minorities and of respect for 
their rights that I am happy to receive the 
honor which you have conferred upon me. 
I know that in doing so you are not honor- 
ing a man but the institution to which I 
belong; that in this manner you are indicat- 
ing your devotion to the Constitution of the 
United States and to the principles on which 
it is based. 





Prompt Senate Enactment of Antimerger 
Bill Vital to Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
2734, a bill designed to plug a loophole in 
existing antitrust law by prohibiting the 
acquisition by one firm of the corporate 
assets of another where the effect of such 
merger may be substantially to lessen 
competition overwhelmingly passed the 
House of Representatives on August 15, 
1949. The bill, which merely codifies 
the original intent of the Clayton Act by 
preventing the elimination of competi- 
tion through acquisition of corporate 
assets as well as of corporate stock, 


should now be promptly considered by 
the Senate. 

Since as far back as 1997 the Congress 
has been forewarned of the existence of 
this loophole in its antitrust fabric and 
the potential dangers to the economy 
which might arise therefrom through 
persistent plaints of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The Temporary National 
Economic Committee, consisting of the 
most prominent Members of Congress, 
which spent several years closely exam- 
ining the Nation’s economic structure, 
recommended in 1941 that section 7 of 
the Clayton Act be amended to prohibit 
continual circumventing of Congress’ 
original intent in passage of the act. 

In his state of the Union message de- 
livered to the Congress on January 4, 
1950, the President of the United States, 
Mr. Truman, urged upon Congress the 
importance of this legislation when he 
stated: 

We must curb monopoly and provide aids 
to independent business so that it may have 
the credit and capital to compete in a sys- 
tem of free enterprise. I recommend that 
the Congress complete action at this session 
on the pending bill to close the loopholes in 
the Clayton Act which now permit monopo- 
listic mergers. 


The importance of enacting this law 
cannot be overemphasized. Already, ac- 
cording to reports of the Federal Trade 
Commission, controls of our basic and 
strategic industries are falling into fewer 
and fewer hands. In the field of pri- 
mary aluminum, only three companies 
exist. Three companies likewise control 
95 percent of the tin-can and tinware 
industry, 88 percent of the copper in- 
dustry, 72 percent of the distilled-liquor 
industry, and over 70 percent of the 
rubber-tire industry. 

Similarly, entire segments of indus- 
tries are being wiped out through pre- 
emption of their fields by large compa- 
nies. In the steel industry, for instance, 
the magazine Iron Age depicted the 
demise of the barrel and drum business 
in the following words: 

A few weeks ago the purchase of the Ben- 
net Manufacturing Co., Chicago, by the 
United States Steel Corp. pretty well com- 
pleted the capture of the entire barrel and 
drum business by major steel producers. 
Some 87 percent of the business, represent- 
ing about 435,500 tons of steel consumption 
yearly, has been corralled by the mills. 


Independent fabricators in various in- 
dustries are similarly finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to remain in business 
because of the forward integration into 
finishing processes by the large pro- 
ducers of raw materials. The shortages 
of resources caused by the emergency 
period will, if not offset by this legisla- 
tion, compound damage wrought by 
large-scale integration. 

With these facts in mind and with a 
long-term mobilization program in pros- 
pect which, unless carefully scrutinized, 
will further tendencies toward economic 
concentration, it is most urgent that this 
bill be enacted into law while opportu- 
nity still exists. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate has already recom- 
mended to that body that this bill be 
enacted into law—Senate Report No. 
1775, Eighty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion. There remains now only for the 
full Senate to consider this bill, which 











has the approval of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Justice, 


the House of Representatives, and the 
President of the United States. The 


Senate must act before it is too late. 





Apportioning Seats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


RK 
HE HOUSE OF 


IN T! REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 
*, COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
ie outstanding living authority on the 
question of congressional reapportion- 
ment is Dr. Walter F. Willcox, of Ithaca, 
Y., who has made a lifetime study of 
I tand prepared an article which 
1e New York Times on 
0, and which I include 
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vV, 
a 
I R NG SEAT: METHOD FoR GREATER 
EQUALITY IN HOUSE REPRESENTATION Pro- 
POSED 
(The writer of the following letter is pro- 
sor emeritus of economics and statistics 
Cornell University. He } rved in an 
ivisory capacity to the F« I rnm ent 
nd is the author of Introduction to the 
tal Statistics of the United States, 1900- 
3U.) 
To the EDIToR oF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


Analysis of the recently published census 
figures suggests that a political struggle over 
methods of apportionment may start this 
winter Lke the one which tcok so much time 


in Congress nearly 10 years ago. 





Th the Democratic major voted to 
adopt a novel method which seat 435 
to Arkansas in preference to the method used 
after previous censuses w! ich would have 
transferred it to Michigan. Now it may be 
in the interest of the Democratic Party to 


return to the method discarded 10 years ago, 
because to do so would transfer seat 435 from 
Kansas to California 

If such a struggle as I foresee should arise 
next winter, the technical arguments out 
lined below will reinforce rather than oppose 


the political one 


TRANSFERABLI 
Methods of apportionment are of three 
types, two extreme and a group of interme- 
diate ones. Both of those now under discus- 
sion belong to the intermediate group. The 
results of different methods differ only in the 
number and distribution of what may be 
called transferable seats. 
If the States are divided into two groups— 
one with a population larger, the other with 
@ population smaller, than the average—one 


SEATS 


extreme method gives all transferable seats 
to the group of large States, the other gives 
them all to the group of small States, while 


methods belonging to the intermediate class 
divide them about equally between the two 
groups. The number of such transferable 
seats after the first census was only 2; 30 
years later it was 9. Now it is 17. 

Under the 1950 figures the present meth- 
od of equal proportions gives 9. The dis- 
d of major fractions would give 
seats to the group of small 


placed meth 
8 of these 17 
States. 

Two questions seem likely to arise. With 
the first—namely, which method gives re- 
sults advantageous to the party in power—I 





have no concern. With the second—which 
method be carries out the mandate of the 
Constituti Representati hall be 
apporthk 1 among the several States accord- 





ing to thei 
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neerned 
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INTENT OF FOUNDERS 
Discussions in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1787 and in Congress since en 
through 150 rs seem to indicate thai the 
1 tn v » wrote the Constituti 
Was tha while in the Senate each S 
sh d count a ! he House ch resi- 
de reach 1 ( residents sh d 
as ! riy a I ie the me number 
Repres¢ atiy ther the 1,0¢ ) re- 
81 A > t Ol l Tr e ¢{ ve > 
4 11s I } l } t t e@ ay lve ( u- 
] mh per di rol 
and of small Stats uid as ne equ 
t i t! rte to e ( - 
ld <« Cc 1 lay NO 
hod \ r Ke e ave p 
ra iat Ai VU It ul i 
é t most ni equal i 
b 
Th é 1 the av im- 
ber of Representa Ss pe 1, 000 pe 
wl her I l in All 
most nearly equal b 
Th t I e merely iffer- 
ent aspec le ime UO 
1orm ot! i I t ut t of 
distri Saal eal t » tl er- 
é Congre i the othe form about 
the equali { re est ion more t 
average citizen 
In 8 of the 17 « he result > 
2 methods diffs n 9 ey agree. In « 
of the eight cases of difference there 
difference between the average distric - 
lation of the two groups of la 1 l 
States under the method major f 3 
than there is 1 the ethod é l 
proportion The sum of the € ( r- 
en under the me d of m 
is 1 t if of t im u the 
method of equal proportions 
AVERAGE DIFFERENCE 
If the other me d of comparing the ap- 
proach to equality in the groups of large and 
small States is used, it appears t} ‘ 
of the eight ca the average difference 
the number of Representatives per 1 00 
people is greater under the method of equal 
proportions th it is und r the me d 
major fraction id that the total of f 
eight differences under the present method 
is twice as great as it is under the dis ‘ded 
method 
In the 8 < in ¥ h tl results of 
pport n nt by the 2 metnod 
ll ved, 3 Dy 
1 €ach ol 7 el r 
jor ions V i have 
a irge State 
Mi I New York (2), 
I i , Pennsylvania, South C )- 
lina, Virginia (2), which the method of ex ] 
proportions would have transferred to the 
following small Arkansas, Kan 
Nebraska New New Mexic », Rhode 
Island (2), Ver 
WALTER F. WILLCOX 
ITHaAcA, N. Y., N yer 14, 1950. 
a 
Separation of Air Mail Subsidy Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN "7. HESELTON 
Avil, . i i 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. November 27, 1950 
Mr. HESELTON. M1 p r, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tl 
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Washington, D. C., Chap- 
ity of Missouri Alumni 


i by the 


ter of the Unive! 


n Chapter of the 
l Alumni Association, 
d in plenarvy session at the Lee 
rton, D. C., for a buffet 
brunch, at high noon Sunday, 
19, 1950, in order to effectively 





r all time the controverted merits— 
being no demerits-——to various county 
to curil and procucing the best 
Mi uri, it already being estab- 
fact that Missouri produces the 
Nat finest hams; and 
Audrain County ham con- 


Where the 
bt »y Mitchell White, editor and pub- 
tae Mexico Ledger, and longtime 
unselor for numerous and di- 
county, and State causes, 
exceptional merit in taste, flavor, and 
rtistry employed in its preparation; 


nd c 


verse university, 


Whereas the incomparable Boone County 
n sent air express by Robert E. Lee Hill, 
Missouri Bankers Association, long 
university 
and 
pos- 


etary 
ted internationally as_ the 
secretary and No. 1 supporter 
enthusiast for all university causes, 
es supreme individuality and succulency; 
d 
Whereas the ham contributed for Callaway 
County by a most illustrious and successful 
n, Paul Truitt, of Callaway County and 
Millersburg, outstandingly upholds the im- 


mortal name and claims of kingdom of 
Callaway aspirations to the title of best pro- 
ducers of Missouri ham; and 

Whereas the Lincoln County ham sent 
direct from his home by the Honorable 
CLARENCE CANNON, loyal university alumnus 


nd distinguished dean of the Missouri con- 
ressional delegation who has been elected 
y his constituents to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 15 successive victories of land- 
ide or near landslide proportions, and 
hose perennial position as chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee 
established him without peer as a 
values, whether of hams or of 
and earns for his transmittal com- 
raent the contest ham is the best he has 
produced this year on his Elsberry farm 
immediate substantiation, corroboration, 
d confirmation by competent and critical 
fellow alumni; and 
Whereas the assemblage deeply regrets in- 
ability of the Honorable H. J. Blanton, of 
Paris, many years a tireless university cura- 
tor, and many, many years revered editor and 
publisher of the Monroe County Appeal, to 
supply a much anticipated ham entry in the 
st from his capital of democracy (with 
big and little D) because “farmers who cure 
hams the old Virginia way have gotten rich 
under New Deal and Fair Deal administra- 
tions and instead of selling hams now eat 
them,” per his attached letter of regret; and 
Whereas the entire occasion has been made 


powerful 
has long 
juage ol 


| lars 
qa iar 


conte 


more enjoyable and the ham delicacies the 
more delectable because of the delicious 
Crimes Golden and Red Scarlet Pike County 
ples sent especially by the Stark Bros., in 


Louisiana; and 
Whereas a most appropriate Missouri prod- 
ucts touch for a Mizzou alumni rally was 
upplied in souvenir superplastics by the 
A. P, Green Fire Brick Co., a superlative sup- 
porter of university causes and an employer 
of many outstanding alumni technical and 
scientific specialists whose refractories prod- 
have combined with Audrain ham to 
ve Mexico world renown; and 
Whereas the Lee House displayed and ex- 
hibited typical Missouri hospitality in leav- 
ing 1 detail unturned to assure complete 
success of the occasion, especially in the per- 
son of Manager Ed Sheehe, whose talents 








refiect the Missouri influences of his suc- 
cessful regime as manager of the Missouri 
Hotel in Jefferson City, and likewise in the 
person of his good right bower, Roger Jacob- 
and specifically in the serving of an 
authentic Washington version of such an im- 
portant menu item as the Little Dixie Hot 
Biscuits: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the unanimous deci- 
sion of the judging and resolutions com- 
mittee, in which the chapter enthusiastically 
concurs, after exhaustive tasting, sampling, 
eating, comparative research and analysis, 
that all the entered contest hams are of such 
uniformly supreme flavor and excellence as 
to permit no other award under the evidence 
than a merited and deserved tie for first 
place; and be it further 
Resolved, That all Missouri hams, properly 
cured in the dense smoke of hickory chips, 
are backed, favored, supported, and endorsed 
against challenging Virginia hams, Maryland 
hams, Kentucky hams, and hams throughout 
the world in competition any place and at 
any time, for money, marbles, or chalk; and 
be it finally 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be struck and forwarded to all those who 
contributed to the success of this historic 
research and fact-finding event, as a unique, 
distinctive, and historic first in the National 
Capital, at the Seat of Government, where 
history on many subjects of much lesser 
Significance is constantly being made. 
Judging and resolutions committee: C. 
Herschel Schooley, President; Kather- 
ine Helm, Secretary; John L. Graves, 
Treasurer; C. P. LeMire, Chairman; 
Roy E, Miller; Dr. W. D. Curtis; Dr. 
James S. William; L. T. (Tex) Easley. 


scn, 





Belated Discovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing an interesting editorial from the No- 
vember 24 issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

BELATED DISCOVERY 


Signs increase that most of the Members 
of Congress who swept the McCarran Com. 
munist control bill over a Presidential veto 
did so more from fear that any vote against 
any anti-Red measure would be distorted by 
their opponents and misunderstood by their 
constituents than from approval or even un- 
derstanding of all that bill contained. 

The weekly magazine Counterattack, which 
had battled consistently for the McCarran 
bill and for its predecessors, now urges its 
subscribers vo write their Congressmen and 
Senators in support of revising the law in 
certain respects. 

The act as it stands, says Counterattack, 
could be used to proscribe labor unions as 
well as the Communist Party. The defini- 
tion of subversive organizations should, 
therefore, be amended to prevent this. (In 
unscrupulous hands, the law could be in- 
terpreted also to proscribe any minority 
movement inconvenient to the majority in 
power.) 

Likewise, says Counterattack, barring from 
the United States any alien who “at any 
time” has been associated with Communist 
or other totalitarian organizations has al- 
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And 


ready worked injustices. it recom- 
mends this provision be changed to recognize 
the fact that people can wake up and recant, 

The official listing of vital defense facili- 
ties should be made discretionary instead of 
mandatory, the magazine adds, so as not to 
provide enemy agents with gratuitous in- 
formation. 

Counterattack is right. Congress should 
nake these revisions as soon as possible—as 
this newspaper has been urging ever since 
passage of the law. 

But Counterattack’s explanation of how 
such egregious defects got into the law bears 
examination. The law, says the magazine, 
is an “experimental venture in legislation,” 


and effective methods of combating com- 
munism can be found only by trial and 
error. 


True—in part. However, these particular 
defects and these particular perils were held 
up and exposed by a few courageous Con- 
gressmen, by the Presicent in his veto mes- 
sage, and by an alert press in plenty of 
time to have permitted correction before, not 
after, the McCarran bill became law. 





Men of Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including an interesting 
broadcast by Mr. George E. Sokolsky 
presented over the American Broadcast- 
ing Co. stations on Sunday, November 5, 
as follows: 


On Tuesday we shall go to the polls to vote. 
Some will vote for personalities, for a friend 
or a neighbor, for someone who has charm 
or is a lodge member or is photographed 
kissing anybody who is available for a photo- 
graph. Some will vote for men because the 
A. F. of L, or the CIO recommends them, or 
against them for the same reason. 

Some will vote for candidates because they 
are Republicans, others because they are 
Democrats. 

None of these reasons interest me even 
slightly. The times are too serious. I can- 
not think of an American boy fighting in 
the chill mountains of Korea without saying 
to myself: 

“Brother, I shall vote to protest against 
the waste and loss of your young years. I 
shall, first of all, vote against the men of 
Yalta, against the politicians and statesmen 
and bureaucrats who have lied to us with 
consistency, who have tricked and fooled us, 
and upon whose souls must be the blood of 
Americans, spilled in this avertible war.” 

For 2 years now on this broadcast, and 
since 1943 in my newspaper column, I have 
warned the American people to distrust their 
own Government regarding far-eastern ques- 
tions. It has been a most unpleasant task. 
Nobody really enjoys denouncing the judg- 
ments and decisions of the President of the 
United States and his Secretary of State; 
nobody enjoys attacking such a personality 
as Gen. George Marshall. 

Yet it had to be done; and had our Gov- 
ernment listened to those of us who really 
knew the Far East, we should not today be 
fighting the armies of Soviet China in Korea, 
and perhaps soon enough in French Indo- 
china and India. 
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to know. 
Yet, under orders f n P dent Truman 
d Dean Acheson, the Ame 1 del es 
the United Nations long ago announced 
t while the would not v to ad t 
China, they would tu tl veto 
keep th f Stalin ut id 
t they y the r ty e 
what Dean Aches¢ be- 
tr i by i which goes into the 
Korean war and kills Americans And now 
they say that the United Nations will de- 


her mili- 


clare Soviet China an aggressor for 
le in Korea, Tibet, 


ry and imperialistic r 

d French Indochina But what is true 

day was true a year ago, 5 years ago, 30 
years ago. Communist China has been a 
member of the Third International, in its 
various forms, since the Baku Congress in 
] ) 0 


For this alone, I shall vote against any 
office who has sup- 
Roosevelt, 
Acheson, and 





ndidate for any public 
ported the far-eastern policy of 
ruman, Alger Hiss, Dean 
Owen Lattimore 

That will be my first consideration in this 
election because Americans are dying in 
Korea. 

Now, I would like to know this. Why was 
the Wedemeyer report on China suppressed 
for 2 years and Nedemeyer report on 
Korea suppressed up to this very moment? 

I say here, categorically, that had the 
Wedemeyer report on China and Korea been 
ccepted by the United States in 1947, this 
war in Korea could not have taken place in 
1950. 


the 


I am not saying that I have read the 
Wedemeyer report on Korea. Nevertheless, I 
am going to repeat, categorically, that Gen- 


eral Wedemeyer in 1947, warned of the dan- 
rs in Korea and set forth a program for 
safeguarding our situation. That report has 
been suppressed. 

Who ordered it Why is it 
that General Wedemeyer, a great authority 
on far-eastern matters, and a great general, 
sits in the Presidio in California twiddling 
his thumbs, while a far-eastern war oing 
on? Is it because he told the truth? 

Until the entire Wedemeyer story out 
in the open for all Americans to see, I shall 
vote againet any man who condones the be- 
trayal of the American people in the interest 
of party politics. 

I want to know something more. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has regarded Formosa as 
of the utmost strategic importance. He has 
risked the displeasure of the President by 
making a public demonstration of his feel- 
ings about Formosa. Also, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur reported on the perils in Korea, al- 
though that area had been excluded from 
MacArthur's sphere. 

Why did the President and Dean Acheson 
write off Korea? Why did they withdraw our 
troops from South Korea? Why did they 
fail to train and equip the South Korean 





oF 


suppressed? 


is 


Army? Why did they not know that Soviet 
Russia was arming and training the North 


Korean Army? Why have we been flirting 
with the Chinese Communists as recently as 
a few weeks ago, when they were then ac- 
tually in Korea and they were then actually 
in French Indochina? 

Who is responsible for the untruthful 
smearing of President Syngman Rhee of Ko- 
rea? Is it not remarkable that the smearers 
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I want to know why these men failed to 
protect their country, so that n ecause 
of mistaken poli and school-boyish ab- 


surdities in the State Department, our so! 
are being killed by. Chinese Communists in 
Korea 

No use talking the fancy 
diplomacy and great stat 
need the truth now and election day is the 


language of high 
esn hip We 


nan 

















time for Americans tc show that they mean 
to have the truth 

There is only vay to get the truth a 
that is to vote out of office everybody who 
supported the Tydings-McMahon report. We 
should g rid of them now 

During the end last we we probably 
lost 1,000 of our boy Id t know how 
many Up t ctober ; our casua > 
amount to 27,610 with 4,401 dead 

And last wee of the w in t ; 
war 

That me sal t ndia re it 
does to you. And cou ! e bee rted 
beginni with l Conference in 
November 1943 * thr the Yalta i 
Potsdam Conference It ld have been 
averted had we not sent Generals Stilwell 
and Marshall to China to help the Chi f 
Communists It uld have been averted 
had we not wit! 1 support from Chiang 
Kai-shek It uld have been averted had 
we not drawn the line at the thirty-eighth 


parallel in Kor It 


could have t 


ern ay 


had we listened to Generals MacArthur and 
Wedemeyer 

That the ue in this election as I see 
it—and I shall vote accordingly 

In 1926, I wrote the lowing for the 
China yea k of that ye 





rhe Communist Party an 


youth are organizatior which came into 
existence largely through young peop of 
China being converted to communism 
through the readir yf Communist literature 
and through education in Communist 
schools in Irkutsk, Moscow, Leningrad, and 
other Russian cities These Chinese are 
more closely affiliated with the Third Inter- 
national than with the Soviet government 


and their activities are n always identical 
with the ac 


tives in China.” 


tivities of the Sovi 
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Greater Lawrence Joint Board, Textile 
Workers Union of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address of George L. P. 
Weaver, a national CIO official now on 
leave of absence as special assistant to 
W Stuart Symington, Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, at 
the annual banquet of the Greater Law- 
rence Joint Board, Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, November 12, 
1950 

Mr. Weaver was born May 18, 1912, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He received his educa- 
tion in the Dayton, Ohio, schools, the 
YMCA, college in Chicago, Ill., and Co- 
lumbia University. 

While a member of Local 1000, UTSE- 
CIO, he was appointed an international 
representative of the union. In 1944 the 
convention of UTSE created two assist- 
ants to the international president, and 
Mr. Weaver was appointec to one of 
these posts, in charge of the Washington 
office. He was named to the union's 
general executive board in 1946. Mr. 
Weave. has served as director of the 
Committee To Abolish Discrimination 
since it was established by the CIO in 
1942. He is assistant to the secretary- 
treasurer of the CIO, James E. Carey, 
and a member of the general executive 
board of the United Transport Service 
Employees, CIO. 

It is with hesitation and humility that I 
accept your kind invitation this evening. 
My association with the National Security 
Resources Board is of such brief period—and 
my ignorance so profound—that at the out- 
set, I must extend an apology for my au- 
dacity. However, the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the annual banquet of the Greater 
Lawrence Joint Board of Textile Workers re- 
solve my doubts 

For the last 8 years it has been my privilege 
to serve you on the national staff of the CIO, 
During these years, I have had the opportu- 
nity of working with a man, whom I deem it a 
pleasure to consider my friend and counselor, 
and whom you have honored in each one of 
your conventions by electing him your gen- 
eral president, Emile Rieve. 

Tonight we are breaking bread together in 
thanks for surviving another war. This is 


ime that we pause as an organization 
and take stock of tae events of the past year. 
Since June, our country, in association with 
the United Nations, has been in military com- 
bat and the events in Korea, though tragic 
in many respects and to many people, have 
nevertheless made an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the future security of the United 
States. They have given us one more chance 
to face up to the necessities for survival. 
They have underscored a simple truth; name- 
ly, if we do not first attain, and then main- 
tain, adequate strength, there is sure to be 
another war, and America is sure to lose. In 
this new world society, all the old rules have 
been changed. Wars are no longer declared; 
the art of diplomacy has been reduced to in- 
vective; and the world has so shrunk that 
oceans no longer offer a means of defense. 

In the two previous wars, the United States 
literally had a period of years in which to 
mobilize; and the scope and volume of our 
production finally turned the tide. Today, 
we cannot bank on having a period of years 
in which to mobilize our resources. This 
becomes an important calculation to con- 
sider—it is no longer a theoretical matter. 

In the middle thirties the most important 
question for civilization was “What are the 
Nazis doing?’ so ~.day the most important 
question, one which affects a major part of 
national and individual thinking and effort, 
is “What are the Russians doing?” Believ- 
ing that to be true, Mr. W. Stuart Symington, 
then Secretary of the Air Force, but now 
Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board, set out to find out from ourselves 
and our allies as much of this answer as pos- 
sible; and, as a result, in February presented 
the following six points in a talk at Baylor 
University: 

“This we know. Those who reiterate Amer- 
ica must be destroyed now have: 

“1. A ground army greater in numbers 
than the combined armies of the United 
States and its allies; 

“2. An air force whose strength in nearly 
all categories is now the largest in the world 
and growing relatively larger month by 
month; 

“3. The world’s largest submarine fleet; 
and an intensive submarine development and 
construction program.” 

Here are three facts which every American 
should know, because this is the world in 
which we live: 

“1. Behind the iron curtain there has been 
an atomic explosion. 

“2. Behind that curtain is the air equip- 
ment capable of delivering a surprise atomic 
attack against any part of the United States. 

“3. We have no sure defense against such 
an attack.” 

For the first time in the history of this 
country, a foreign government has the Ca- 
pacity to attack our home soil tonight—has 
the weapons and the means to deliver those 
weapons; and the danger will grow unless 
we realistically evaluate these grim facts of 
the last 12 months. This is no theoretical 
matter to us, and as the military strength 
of Russia increases, it is certainly no theo- 
retical matter to the United Nations troops 
in Korea. We cannot underrate the produc- 
tion potentials of this aggressor, as we re- 
view our triumphs of production during the 
last two wars. We can no longer think of 
the sweep of territory behind the iron cur- 
tain as a place where peasants scratch the 
earth with a stick. It is a vast land, rich 
with untold resources. There is an im- 
mense industrial machine behind that iron 
curtain; and we now know that the greatest 
share of its production goes into implements 
of war, and into more industrial capacity 
which, in turn, will be used for still more im- 
plements of war. That industrial capacity is 
producing weapons. Unskilled peasants 
didn't make the tanks that swept over the 
United Nations forces in Korea. 
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When you count resources, add in people. 
In Europe behind the iron curtain there is 
a population of 270,000,000, and the Com- 
munist or Communist-controlled people of 
the world now total over 800,000,000 people 
In terms of sheer output it takes a lot of 
motors to match that many people. 

Whatever we think of the methods used 
to develop the economic potential behind the 
iron curtain, we must be realistic in facing 
up to the result, a wedge of immense force 
that can now be driven whenever a calcu- 
lating aggressor chooses to drive it, and 
theirs is the choice of where and when. 

In wartime we ask our Civilians to reduce 
their scale of living in order to release ma- 
terials and labor for military supply. But 
the millions of people behind the iron cur- 
tain who have never had metal toys to give 
to their children, or pressure cookers to put 
on a porcelain range, or enough to cook in 
any kind of pot, have nothing to give up. 
What they did without, when they did not 
have the means, they do without now. For 
their consumers there is little; for industrial 
development looking to production of war 
goods there is much. 

The leaders of Communist imperialism not 
only have great military forces at their com- 
mand, they have demonstrated a willingness 
to use these forces in open and naked ag- 
gression, in spite of the united opposition 
of all the free nations. Under thece circum- 
stances, the free nations have no alternative 
but to build up the military strength needed 
to support the rule of law in the world. 
Only in this way can we hope to maintain 
that which is decent, that which is good, 
and that which is just in our society. 

According to President Truman, in order 
to do our part in building up our military 
strength and the military strength of the 
free nations throughout the world, we must 
more than double our defense efforts. We 
must increase our rate of spending for de- 
fense purposes from $15,000,000,000 to more 
than $30,000,000,000 by next June. 

In the years after that we shall probably 
have to spend much more than $30,000,000,- 
0C). We must be prepared to maintain a very 
strong defense program for many years to 
come. 

To do this job we must meet and solve 
three hard, tough problems: 

First, we must produce the materials and 
equipment needed for defense. 

Second, we must raise the money to pay 
the cost of our increased defense efforts. 

Third, we must prevent inflation. 

To meet these demands we must expand 
total production. This means, as Mr. Tru- 
man has said, harder work and longer hours 
for everybody. It means utilizing more 
women in industry, older people—it means 
we no longer can afford the luxury of dis- 
crimination because of race, color, or creed 
in our employment patterns in American in- 
dustry. Practically everyone warm and walk- 
ing is working today—but not at their high- 
est capacity. We must realize the highest 
productive c. pacity from each and every 
worker. 

It means that businessmen must expand 
productive facilities, develop new techniques, 
and increase efficiency in every way possible. 
It means enlarging our capacity to produce 
basic materials such as steel, aluminum, and 
copper. Until this expansion can meet all 
our needs, some civilian goods will have to 
give way for the production of military goods. 
This is the challenge to our economy for the 
next few years. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 is one 
of the prime tools to accomplish this task. 
This law will enable Government to provide 
special capital to create this expansion. It 
will enable Government to make sure that 
defense orders have top priority—to make 
allocations of critical materials in short sup- 
ply—to prevent the hoarding of raw mate- 
rials essential to defense. It will also enable 
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in accordance with the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. It is not an operating agency, 
ut a planning and coordinating agency. In 
urtherance of these objectives the Board re- 
interagency issues, prescribes policy 
and program directives, obtains reports and 
information on the status of work in the 
various operating agencies and advises the 
President on the progress of the program. 
The Board under the chairmanship of Mr. 


rs the coor 








lves 


Symington, is made up of the Cabinet Secre- 
and 


taries, except the Postmaster General 
the Attorney General. The new Econo 
Stabilizer, Mr. Alan Valentine, and the / 
sistant to the President, W. Averell Harriman, 
also meet with the Board 

In World War II the policy of the Textile 
Workers and the CIO was complete coopera- 
tion with our Government. In cooperation 
with the War Labor Board, the War Produc- 
tion Board and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, labor became a Vital part of the great 
national drive for superior military equip- 
ment. Along with the courage of our fighting 
forces, American working forces and Ameri- 
can managers brought victory through the 
miracle of their production. 

Labor knew then for what it was fichting, 
and labor knows now why it is of supreme im- 
portance to first make the defense of this 
country strong, and then keep it strong. 
Emile Rieve, as chairman of the CIO eco- 
nomic policy committee, is manifesting this 
conviction daily in his wise leadership of this 
most important economic arm of the CIO. 

Labor unde-stands the necessity for the 
Marshall plan and has supported it in a most 
practical manner, It has assigned dozens 
of its best personne! to full-time duties with 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
It has sent many of its top officials to Europe 
to give encouragement and guidance to the 

> labor movements. It 
ed millions of dol- 
lars in direct assistance to democratic peo- 
ples abroad. Through the organization of 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, all jor sections of the 
ican trade-union movement have es- 
tablished a friendly and . 
ship with the free-trade uni 

Labor, better than any other group in our 
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at every opportunity. Labor knows only too 
well that free-trade unions and communism 
are incompatible. It knows that wherever 
the Communists have gained power, free- 
trade unions have been destroyed, and their 
leaders jailed or murdered. In place of the 
independent democratic unions, in Russia 
a new type of political company union has 
been created—a tool of the police state. 
Such a concept is a far cry from the freedom 
and independence of the labor movement in 
America. 

We have demonstrated time and again, the 
enormous resources and vitality of our free 
society. In World War ITI we astonished the 
world and ourselves by our vast production 
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no free trade 
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sacrificing any of our basic liberties. 


ice then, our rate of grow has exceeded 


Our most optimistic expectations 





Today, spurred by a greater menace in 
we have ever faced, we must su Ss every 
previous record. I am certain that we, a 
people, working t er, can build the 
strength needed to est ish a just and dura- 
ble peace I am convinced that labor, a 
always in the past, is p ed to pull its full 





share of this load. 





Taxing Excess Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Nov 27, 195¢ 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to submit 
an editorial published in the New Orleans 

tates of November 24, 1950, as follows: 


TAXING ExcEess PROFITS 





In theory, a hefty tax on excess profits 
sounds fair and flawless. A doctrine uni- 
versally approved is i 
allowed to make a profit out of 
profits for some, and death, grief, terrible 
suffering and privation for others, just 
doesn’t make sense 

In practice, the recapture of a big share 
of excessive profits in taxes, say 75 to 85 per- 
cent, is something else Some of the tax 
authorities in Washington are reminding us 
of the difficulties. And n n h 
approve in theory a stiff tax on this portion 
of corporate income, 











When the tax teep, the corporation 
earning a big profit will find ways of spend- 
ing it in preference to paying it over to the 
Government. That is human na Taxes 
are not relished any more by the corporate 
fat cats than they > by the scraw v - 
marner who sees a bite taken out of | pay 
envelope. 

Therefore, steep ta) on ex 3; profits 
means excessive spending to beat the t 
collector; that in turn n is inflationary 
pressure on price d on wage Corpora- 
tions will resort to ill l expenditi l 
voluntarily incre > Wages and incr 3 
other costs, merely to cut down the tax bill, 
even if the revenue is dir¢ needed r the 
prosecution of a war f the pre n 
of the profit-and-loss system 

The logical way it s to us is, first to 


place rigid controls on prices and wi 
next to restrict inflationary } : 
then levy the : ] . 
But few would want to adopt such extreme 
measures as the national e 


military demands now stand. 





ynomy and the 





Aid to Medical Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


F VSII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 
Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Medical Association continues 
its stubborn opposition to Federal aid to 
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Memorandum to Our United States 


Senators and Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. GATHINGS. fr. Speaker, con- 
trols on commodities and wages is one 
of the most serious concerns of the 
American people. Under the 1950 con- 
trol legislation, ceiling prices cannot be 
invoked on commodities without also ap- 
plying the same to wages. The recom- 
mendations of the Arkansas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association generally appear to 
be plausible, reasonable, and profitable. 
It was unequivocally the intention of 
both Houses of Congress that price con- 
trols and wage controls should be tied 
together. According to the association’s 
statement, it has been rumored that a 
loophole is being sought by officials of 
the Government to impose controls on 
commodities and permit the price of 
labor to go uncontrolled. When this leg- 
islation was before the House, great care 
was made to leave no doubt in the minds 
of anyone that both prices and labor 
should be controlled alike. 

I know of no action that could be 
taken at this time that would be as in- 
flationary, detrimental and calamitous 
to the public interest than to permit 
wages to advance and at the same time 
hold the price of commodities down. 

The officials charged with the respon- 
sibility of administering the control pro- 
gram should be interested in protecting 
the American economy and not in build- 
ing up a mammoth agency to continue to 
harass the citizen with controls after 
the emergency is over. When the 
emergency is ended, controls, too, should 
end. 

Only those who believe in, and sub- 
scribe to, the American system of free en- 
terprise should be called upon to ad- 


minister the Defense Act of 1950. The 

full text of the recommendations drafted 

by Mr. William L. Humphries, secretary- 
treasurer of the Arkansas Wholesale 

Grocers’ Association, Inc., in Little Rock, 

Ark., is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM TO OUR UNITED STATES SENATORS 
AND CONGRESSMEN FROM ARKANSAS IN ORDER 
THat THEY May HAVE THE BENEFIT OF THE 
THINKING OF MEMBERS OF THE Foop INDUS- 
TRY ON IMPORTANT LEGISLATION WITH 
WHICH THEY WILL BE CONFRONTED 
1. The members of the food industry of 

Arkansas fully endorse the program of full 

military preparedness due to the present 

world situation. 

2. The industry, however, realizes the plac- 
ing of a military preparedness program on 
top of our normal economy will create an 
overabundance of buying power coupled 
with an inflationary trend and will, in addi- 
tion, create a serious dislocation of a normal 
distribution of merchandise. 

3. The Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation is for workable wage and price con- 
trols at all levels 

4. We are normally against controls. We 
believe in the freedom of the people and are 
against Government regimentation in any 
form. We recognize, however, that because 
of the present emergency we will have to give 
up temporarily some of our liberties. The 
demand on our manpower and material re- 
sources may be so great as to require con- 
trols for an equitable distribution of mer- 
chandise, and to halt the advancing wage 
and price spiral that threatens destruction. 

5. We are told by competent observers of 
the Washington scene that the Administra- 
tion is seeking a loophole in the Defense Act 
of 1950 in order to circumvent the tying of 
price controls with wage controls. The mem- 
bers of the food industry in Arkansas know 
that in order to have price control we must 
have wage control. We believe the intent of 
Congress to tie the two together should be 
strictly followed. 

6. We oppose any controls that will not 
work. We believe the taxpayer will rebel 
at supporting control agencies if they do not 
have a workable control. If we have to 
have controls we must have controls that 
will cover everyone. We believe the people 
will support this type of controls and this 
type only. 

7. Since food is a primary requisite for a 
healthy nation and more of the consuming 
money is spent for food than any other item 
we, as members of the Arkansas food indus- 
try, feel that we are particularly concerned 
with the Government’s efforts to allocate 
and price control our American business life. 
We seek classification of the food industry 
through the wholesale level as essential to 
the war effort. 

8. In the light of our experiences during 
the controls of World War II we have certain 
ideas as to controls which we feel should be 
given a sincere study by. those responsible 
for authorizing the controls and for their 
creation, 

9. We believe that roll-backs are impos- 
sible without accompanying subsidies. We 
unalterably oppose both roll-backs and sub- 
sidies. 

10. We believe that the Government 
wasted much manpower during World War 
II due to the multiplicity of control au- 
thorities. 

11. We believe that simple controls not 
dominated by lawyers will be most success- 
ful. 

12. We believe that quick redress from ine 
equities is a prime necessity for effective cone 
trols. We believe that members of the vari- 
ous industries subject to control with a prac- 
tical knowledge of the particular industry 
can best administer the controls and can 
correct inequities most quickly. 


13. We believe that controls should not 
dislocate the normal distribution of mer. 
chandise. It takes practical experience to 
fully understand what is normal to a par- 
ticular industry. 

14. We believe that in most instances a 
ceiling price on the manufacturer with a 
percentage mark-up for the various distrib- 
utors is the most practical method of con- 
trols. This method is not practical for the 
restaurant industry. The restaurant indus- 
try asks that in the event their material and 
wage cost are increased that they be per. 
mitted to increase their selling prices in the 
same proportion. 

15. We believe that controls which are un- 
popular or unworkable will result in a tre- 
mendous black market and a breakdown of 
law and order. 

16. It is our position that the bureaus han- 
dling controls should be staffed by men who 
believe in a free economy and are willing 
to surrender their authority at the earliest 
possible moment after they have served their 
purpose, 

17. We believe that patriotic members of 
the various industries will willingly serve to 
make controls workable and acceptable to 
the American people if given a proper part 
in the control program. We particularly 
stress that members of the industry should 
have a strong voice on policy and procedure, 
as well as the actual writing of the control 
orders. 

18. We wish to emphasize some of the 
more objectionable features of controls used 
in World War II which should not be per- 
mitted to occur under any new controls. 

19. Controversial language: Control regu- 
lations should be written in plain language 
so that the average citizen can understand 
them. OPA employed a great number of 
lawyers to interpret its regulations for OPA 
Officials. We cannot expect a merchant to 
correctly interpret regulations written in le- 
gal phrasing. 

20. Rulings which are enforced retroac- 
tive: Merchants should not be liable for ac- 
tions made in good faith prior to interpre- 
tations and rulings by the control boards. 

21. Kangaroo courts: The American gov- 
ernment is a government of checks and bal- 
ances. The control agencies should not 
make the rules, interpret the rules and pros- 
ecute and judge. This is against American 
democracy. 

22. Intent: The intent of a merchant who 
has infringed under any new control laws 
should have great weight in judging his 
case. Many errors occur under bureaucratic 
control when the intent of the seller is to 
abide by all regulations. We wish to em- 
phasize that intent should be given great 
consideration. 

23. Enforcement: We believe that much 
effort in the past was wasted in enforcing 
trivial violations. We believe in strict and 
good enforcement aimed primarily at the 
willful big black and gray market operators. 
If the large black and gray operators are 
permitted to operate without stern measures, 
many legitimate operators will be forced out 
of business. 

24. In conclusion, we wish to state that we 
are willing to make any necessary sacrifices 
to place our Government in a sound posi- 
tion. In turn, we ask that the Government 
refrain from using the present emergency 
to advance its social program—operate on 
a balanced budget—eliminate unnecessary 
stock-piling of labor, and, when the emer- 
gency is over eliminate all controls and 
shackles that are contrary to the American 
system as soon as possible. 

WiLtt1aM L. HuMPpHRIEs, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Arkansas Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 

LITTLE Rock, ArK., November 17, 1950. 
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The People Express an Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Allegan Gazette of 
November 2, published at Allegan, Mich., 
comes an editorial written by Leo W. 
Hoffman, which conscientiously stated 
some of the issues on which the people 
expressed an opinion. The editorial is 
as follows: 

In Our OPINION A VOTE FOR FREEDOM 

Next Tuesday, November 7, you will have 
the opportunity to help perpetuate freedom 
in America. 

Your vote can be as potent a weapon in 
this battle for freedom as any muzzle-loader 
carried by your forefathers. 

Your vote, this year, and in the next few 
elections, may well determine America’s 
destiny. 

Any vote cast for a Democratic candidate 
is a vote for an evil and corrupt clique—and 
any failure to vote is an admission that you 
don’t care what happens to your native land. 

For 20 years the Democratic Party has been 
in control. 

Prior to 1930 Democrats were traditionally 





loyal to America. The party was respected 
as an American institution, and radicals, 


labor bosses, and crooks had no voice in its 
councils. 

In 20 years the character of this party has 
changed. Communists, like Alger Hiss and 
Lee Pressman, have acted as Presidential ad- 
visers. Sidney Hillman, recognized as the 
leader of virtually all radical elements, was 
strong enough to dictate the nomination as 
Vice President Of Harry Truman. Labor 
bosses have written our labor laws, approved 
by a rubber-stamp Congress. Communists 
have gained positions of trust in the Govern- 
ment, and spies have had a free hand in the 
theft of military secrets. And who dictated 
our Asiatic foreign policy? 

Roosevelt became an easy mark for Har- 
vard graduates foisted on him by Justice 
Frankfurter, and it is now history that many 
were Communists. Such men had more in- 
fluence than real Democrats. Men like Glass 
and Byrp of Virginia, Garner of Texas, Hull 
of Tennessee, Byrnes of North Carolina, and 
Smith and Farley of New York were repudi- 
ated and labeled “turncoats” and “isola- 
tionists.” 

The advice of Henry Wallace, Sidney Hill- 
man, Lee Pressman, Alger Hiss, Owen Latti- 
more, Rex Tugwell, and Dean Acheson was 
preferred. 

Prior to these fateful 20 years Soviet Rus- 
sia had gone without diplomatic recognition 
from four Presidents. Knowing the Com- 
munists for what they were, they harkened 
to the words of Lenin: “As long as capitalism 
and socialism remain we cannot live in peace. 
In the end one or the other will triumph—a 





funeral requiem will be sung either over 
Soviet Russia or over world capitalism. 
* * * We will have to use any ruses, 


dodges, tricks, cunning, unlawful methods, 
concealment, and veiling of the truth.” 

Those were the words of Lenin, and Rus- 
sia’s rulers have remained faithful to them— 
practicing murder, imprisonment, starvation, 
torture, blackmail, bribery and robbery to 
stifle opposition and destroy free govern- 
ments throughout the world. 
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This was the Russia 
Ognition by Roosevelt 
From then on, Communist 


given diplomatic rec- 


influence in- 


creased everywhere Durir and after the 
war, our Democratic leaders permitted Russia 
to gain control over all the Baltic countries 
all Eastern Europe and all of China. 

The Democratic Party t ame so corrupt 
it permitted Roosevelt to “barter” the 1 ve 
of millions of Ger Poles, Austr 
Slavs and Chinese. And the “four freed 
became a hollow mockery 

Because of such policies—often determine 


by Communists—and contrary to the advice 





of old-time loyal Dem America today 
faces the choice of figl g a war of survival 
or allowing Red Russia to control the world 

What is the re n of 20 years of rad 
Democratic control? 

What has the peri ught us? 

A 50-cent dollar he possibility that 





in another 20 years, it won’t buy a pack of 
cigarettes or a candy bar. : 

Establishment of Russia as 
erful government on earth 

A public debt of $250,000 

Destruction of the character of 
people with cradle ive benefi 

Taxes so high that most of us now work 
4 months out of every year for the Govern- 
ment. ; 

And it has also br 
of extinction. 

It is time to turn out 
intentionally or thr 
vanced the Com 
evict the Democ , for 
control of their own party 

What do you value most: Freedom for 
yourself and your children, or a temporary 
government handout that won’t stretch to 
cover groceries? 

Make your answer known next Tuesday. 
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ht us to the very brink 
of office those who, 
ugh ignorance, have ad- 
1ist cause. It is time to 








Hon. Earl C. Michener 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of this session it is well that 
we pause in our deliberations to do honor 
to a number of distinguished Members 
of this House, whose service herein will 
terminate at the close of the session. 

Naturally, one is peculiarly drawn to 
those with whom he has served in com- 
mittee. For 12 years it has been my 
honor and pleasure to serve on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and firm indeed 
have been the enduring friendships that 
I have formed with certain of the mem- 
bers. 

I refer particularly to our able and dis- 
tinguished colleague, Earn Cory MIcH- 
ENER, who has so well represented the 
Second District of Michigan for the past 
32 years with the exception of the 2 years 
of the Seventy-third Congress. 

At the moment, there are only eight 
Members who have served longer in the 
House than he. 

In that period he advanced to the 
chairmanship of the Committee on the 
Judiciary in the Eightieth Congress, and 
most exceptionally did he perform the 
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duties of that high office. His: 
committee chairman is one in W 
can take justifiable pride 
Endowed with a splendid mind 

riched by a fine education, both in the 
liberal arts and the study of the la id 
steeled by the experiences of the S 
ish-American War, he entered 
House in the Sixty-sixth Coner« 
equipped and amply prepared 





‘ 4 
out the difficult duties which wv ! 
How well he performed tl d 
Cc lL attest 
Always kind, considerate help- 
ful, many a Member is richer in servic 





by reason of his 
kindly interest 

We who have known him intimat 
will treasure the memory of an able law- 
yer, a distinguished le pat 
otic American who unselfishly lived up 
to his highest ideals and leaves behind 
him a record that all may emulate and 
rejoice in the fact that he served his dis- 
trict, State, and Nation so well 

Farewell, good friend, and may yo 
closing days be filled with precious mem- 
ories of the good that you have done f 
fellow man and for your beloved 
country 


thoughtfulness and 


islator 


vour 
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Congress Must Find What We’re Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. GCODWIN. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks I include th 
following stimulating and timely article 
by George Minot from the Boston Sun- 
day Herald of November 26 
CONGRESS Must FIND WHAT WE'RE BUYING 

GERMANS WON'T REARM, BRITISH 

SFEND LESS, FRENCH RESIGNED 

(By George Minot) 
Secretary Acheson couldn't have made a 


more asinine remark had he really tried t 

he did when he hit at Republican “reex in- 
ists.’ These pel and he . 
particularly at Senator Tart—he likened 

a farmer who pulls up his cr 

they were growing He ad 1 tl 


couldn’t see any difference betwe 
crowd and the old isolationist 
Notwithstanding this little le 
Secretary for whose hide R« 
Democrats alike are howling { will 
ably get after the fir 
great deal in our foreign } 
reexamined and au c 
This little ime-duck se n of ¢ 
that gets under way ’ 
its initial task the votine of 


billion dollars more in tax I M 
must also make sure that 
payers know where the n 
Congress must find 
ing with our money. We hav t und 
#20,000,000,000 in Euro; 
the war. In spite Mr. A 
lose no time |} 
I it 
it, 
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UT REARMING EUROPE 
alf ago 
Atlantic 
armed attack 
n Europe or 
iderea 
ce then 


ut 


nina no- 
i1uthorities had 
bilized combat 
i within 90 
ial enemy has 30,000 
and the atom 


states have 


front 


ontrast we are 
ns now in the 
t avail- 
mbat 
and naval power, 

this horde from behind 


have 


active ¢ 


our European friends 
that we send additional 
over there to protect them. 
ding more money to build up 
ts, military and otherwise. 
n few if any signs of wanting 
If there have been any 
ns to stand firm against 
mmunism it isn’t evident 
FEELING IN FRANCE 

elit in France is difficult to de- 
nd even more difficult to understand. 
because around 30 percent of con- 
Frenchmen are Communists, an- 
ar is almost taken for granted. Cor- 
nts there report nobody seems con- 

that probability. 
the French seem far more con- 
the possibility of Germans re- 
hey do in building up their 
fight communism Even the 
the ¢ 1 do-gooders cannot 


lobal 
sity of reexamining the Euro- 
iation and finding out what has 
d to the money we have already sent 
ther it is necessary to send more. 
whether the stand of Mr. Hoover is not 
“We should say, and at once, that 

no more money until a 

sufficient European 


nece 


whe 


n't be any effective defense of 
ss both France and Germany 
The former is in the doldrums 

ter, by the overwhelming victory 

lists in last week’s election shows 
d to rearmament as presently 
late, and if defense armies are 
ive they must be formed now. A 
ago everybody had assumed the 
people would jump to arms to pro- 

Now it is obvious they 

France still is fighting against any 
participation in Europe’s defense, 
ot interested in raising a larger 
wn 

ainly can’t reexamine that double 

on enough 
founding fathers provided that the 
mal House of Representatives be com- 

‘ly turned over every 2 years and a third 

Senate at the same time. That was 
they could reexamine freshly what was 
on The lame-duck legislators should 
1erely think of adjourning for the holi- 
without doing some real work. 


hemselves 


FEELING IN BRITAIN 


They should look into the hesitancy that 
has gripped Britain. Last summer the 
British agreed to spend around $10,000,000,- 


000 on their defense set-up in the next 3 


years as a part of the common effort. Now 
the top Socialists who are running the coun- 
try think the sum is too big. 

They think it might overstrain Britain's 
domestic economy. They are afraid new sac- 
rifices might make Britishers vote the wrong 
way, and the labor government hasn’t much 
of a margin. They are wondering if the 
United States can’t carry a bigger percentage 
of the load 

The British situation is one that Tart spe- 
cifically wants to look into freshly—and only 
aman like Acheson would sneer at the neces- 
sity of reexamining “all our policies and all 
our programs,” not only to guard the inter- 
ests of the American taxpayer but to protect 
our live 

Acheson since has protested that his origi- 
na! remarks were misinterpreted, but his ex- 
planation had a hollow ring. Arthur Krock 
in the New York Times last Thursday came 
to the conclusion that the Secretary believes 
“reexamination” is all right if it meets his 
own limited definition. He believes, Krock 
continued, it is all right for the President 
and himself to reverse foreign policies, as 
they have done. But the Secretary believes 
it is all wrong, and another form of “isola- 
tionism,” if Congress reexamines policies to 
decide, in the light of events and results, 
whether they should be fundamentally re- 
vised or reversed. 

After the election the professed liberals 
voiced fear that the “isolationists’” were back 
in the saddle and tears ran down their cheeks 
in fear that our “bipartisan” foreign policy 
might be endangered, another phony fear. 


NOTHING BIPARTISAN 


Since the illness of Senator VANDENBERG 
there has been nothing bipartisan about our 
foreign policy Republicans simply were 
asked to approve a program after the global 
planners had thought it up. 

There is considerable evidence that with 
the first of the year we are to have real 
bipartisanship, which means, in the words 
of Senator FERGUSON, VANDENBERG’S colleague 
in Michigan, “constructive cooperation in 
formulation of policy as well as in its execu- 
tion.” 

In this coming session you will see Tarr 
and VANDENBERG working closely together, if 
the latter’s health permits him to work at all. 

And you will see both demanding that 
future programs be submitted to Congress 
for examination before commitments are 
made to foreign governments. That will re- 
quire a change in attitude from Secretary 
Acheson, if he is around. 


REAL LEADERSHIP 

We had real bipartisanship during the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress, when VANDEN- 
BERG and Secretary Byrnes worked closely 
together. 

It was during that Congress—the one so 
often attacked by Mr. Truman—that all our 
big foreign policies were formulated. That 
Republican Congress first approved the Mar- 
shall plan. It first adopted the Greek- 
Turkish aid program. It voted the Vanden- 
berg resolution that was the idea behind the 
entire North Atlantic Pact. 

The Democrats would tell you that all 
those countries abroad that are looking for 
our help—and that are so careful not to 
overstrain themselves—fear the United States 
is likely to lapse back into isolationism. 
That is nonsense. 

Republicans ought to stop criticizing old 
policies of Secretary Acheson and President 
Truman and get behind the wheel in formu- 
lating new ones, But there is no reason why 
they shouldn’t reexamine the whole foreign 
set-up in the meantime. If they got any 
mandate in the last election it was to do 
just that. 


Food for Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following copies of 
letters I have sent to Secretary of State 
Acheson: 

NOVEMBER 27, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washi:gton, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: On November 18 I 
wrote to you with reference to the request 
by Yugoslavia for $105,000,000 worth of food 
to relieve drought conditions there and urged 
an immediate and full investigation of the 
possibility of using some of the hundreds 
of millions of Government-owned surplus 
food commodities for that purpose. 

I have received no acknowledgment of or 
reply to that letter. 

Since then the Department of Agriculture 
has published the reports of its holdings of 
food as of September 30. The facts con- 
tained in the report reemphasize the vital 
importance of such an investigation in fair- 
ness to the American taxpayers who are pay- 
ing increased taxes and who face even larger 
increases of taxation. 

In the six kinds of edible foods I men- 
tioned—butter, cheese, dried eggs and milk, 
edible dried beans and peas—the cost to the 
taxpayers increased $29,233,958.94 to $432,- 
524,915.71. 

The carrying charges had jumped in 1 
month $2,598,759.87 to $5,949,788. 

The six items by ro means exhaust the 
possibilities of wholesome foods held in 
storage in huge quantities at indefensible 
waste of the taxpayers’ earnings and savings. 

Let me mention a few others: 


| Amount | Lost 


Pounds 
4 
Turkeys 3, 905, S21 
4 15, 524, 878. 95 


Mexican canned meat ----| 6 ‘ 466, 487 


| 


I cannot believe that your failure to ac- 
knowledge my letter of the 18th means that 
you propose to ignore this possibility or that 
you are indifferent to the best interests of 
the American people upon whom the Fed- 
eral Government has placed so heavy a bur- 
den of taxation. But, in view of the current 
reports as to the executive department’s 
plans and operations in this matter of fur- 
nishing food to Yugoslavia, I submit that 
action upon this suggestion is imperatively 
needed. 

I enclose a copy of my letter of the 18th. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. HESELTON. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR MR. SECRETARY: I understand from 
press reports that Yugoslavia has requested 
approximately $105,000,000 worth of food to 
relieve drought conditions there. You have 
been quoted as saying that you would have 
to go to Congress for funds to carry out any 
such program, 
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May I call your n to the fact 
as of August 31 the Department of A 
had in storage 1,833,5 
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peas—at a cost to the taxpayers of $403,290,- 
77 rrying char orage 
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of these food commodities had reached the 





ture 
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ring sum of $3,351,028.13 and is con- 

nuing at an unknown rate 
The Department of Agriculture ha yard- 
1 2\ millions more pounds of other food 
nmodities which are doing n ne Ly 
d, running the risk of spoilage and cost- 





I urge that you 





f as to how muc tl 

is foods can be tr ferred to any pro- 

? 1 developing to aid Yu via. 

I » certain that you will agree with me 

t the overburdened taxpayers are en- 

ed to this much consideration in con- 

nection with any recommendation you sub- 
mit to Congress when it reconven 


JOHN W 





Know Your Waterways 


EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to submit an article by the 
Marine News of New York, published in 
the ‘Washington Post of # , 1950, 
as follows: 

Know Your WATERWAYS 
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To the Epiror oF THE WASH 

The editorial, Rivers-Harbors Forever, in 
your August 6 issue, has Just come to our 
attention. 

We do not presume the judgment to pass 
on the Nation's needs with respect to electric 
power, flood control, and upstream river 
development. We do feel qualified to pub- 
value of and im- 


licize the 
provements. We di wholly your 
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with 
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igree 


statement, when applied to such improve- 
ments, that there h been utterly 1 selec- 
tivity in the congress ial approach to the 


bill. leading to authorization 


Procedure 


sometimes lasts for years. More than half 
of the proposed projects are finally disap- 
proved, 


A waterway system, like railways and high- 





ways, requires som<é continuous € xpansion 
and de ment when integration for max- 
imum be ts and economical use is the 














constant l Maintenance also is nec- 
€ ry 
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nal artic in your paper 1 oth- 
ers titled “Know Your Waterway rhe 
subhead of the March article is “T pork- 
barrel mytl We suggest that you read i 
it de largely with selectivity Sul i 
of an article published on Aug li ( 
6 percent of a total.” This 6 percent, or ly 
some $46,000,000, is the amount in 


on coast and Great Lakes har 3 
channels in, the $731,546,000 total re- 
ported by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee in chapter [IX of the general appro- 
priation bill, 1951, for rivers and harbors 
and flo I 
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The Collapse of Postal Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE | USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
M lay, November 27, 1950 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Sturgis Journal, pub- 
lished at Sturgis, Mich Mark P 
Haines, permit me to quote an editorial 
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ruthie redaucti 

iccused of picking on 
of home deliveries of n 

b ustifiable Few, if any, 
are complaining seriously about 
1 the whole, postal service is be- 

le and it is the duty of the 
eneral to prove that the funds 
t or see to it that service is 


nor rain nor heat nor gloom of 
scribed on the main post office 
< City, “stays these couriers from 
ympletion of their appointed 
h postal service morale re- 
id service to the public is an 


ntly many Americans are 
mder whether good service is being 
w to generate a public revolt 
ippears to be relatively modest 

my voted by Congress. 


begin- 


“No Place for Small Business,” Symington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a fact that many units of small industry, 
or small business throughout this coun- 
try are now suffering and many more 
will suffer as a result of the defense pro- 
rram 

In the hope that some of this economic 
difficulty may be eliminated, I am pre- 
senting for the REcorp some observations 
made by Mr. George J. Burger, vice pres- 
ident of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business: 
y BUSINESS,” 
{ that direction of the 

end of the Nation’s war mobiliza- 

ryram is being turned over more and 
to giant enterprise 


so the signs are, 


E FOR SMALI SYMINGTON 


ndicat n are 


small business is 
nuch in danger of being shoved into a 
, relatively inconsequential back seat. 
the opinion of many competent 
ton observers long familiar with the 
rkin Government 
ip-off, they say, came recently when 
rt Symington, National Security Re- 
Board chairman, appointed members 
committee on Economic Mobilization, 
» function of this committee is to con- 
ith Mr. Symington and NSRB on all 
; drawn to gear our Nation, and every 
f it, to the defense task ahead. 


s ol 


To this committee, as representatives of 
the whole business fraternity, Mr. Syming- 
ton appointed men from the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Committee for Economic 
Development 

Neither NAM nor the chamber have ever 
any proposal not promising at 
equal benefits for both large and small 
s, and they have always sided with big 
when its interests conflicted with 
1 business. The CED has steered a more 

But it hasn't even gone out 
small business. 
ked by the Senate Small Business 
why he had failed to appoint an 
anization man on 
to represent small business, 
mington said: 
that the business members 
mmittee from the Council for Eco- 
nomic Development, Chamber of Commerce, 
and National Association of Manufacturers 
provide representation for small business ap- 
propriate to the problems of the commit- 
tee.” 

2. “Since the 
Policy 


fought for 
least 

busine 
I 


IUSINeSS 


noderate course 
! limb for 
When a: 
Committee 
actual small-business-ors 
his « 
Mr. S 
i 
of our c 


mmittee 


believe 


Committee on Mobilization 
will deal only with the broad mobili- 
zation problems affecting the major seg- 
ments of the national economy, it is impor- 
tant that the membership be representative 
of those large groups.” 

In short, small business is definitely sec- 
ondary as far as the Nation’s top war mob- 
jlizer is concerned. 

All this in face of the Eightieth Congress’ 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, requiring 
that small business be given equal represen- 
tation with big business, labor, and agri- 
culture, in all departments and agencies. 
All this in fact of the Eighty-first Congress’ 
Defense Production Act of 1950, requiring 
that small business be given fair representa- 
tion on all advisory committees appointed for 
the purpose of consultation “in the formula- 
tion of rules, regulations, or orders’’ issued 
under the act. 


The losses on these six items as stated 
in the report were: 
Butter 

Cheese 

Dried milk 

Dried 
Dried 
Dried 


$9, 089, 759. 79 
2, 592, 011, 06 
6, 405, 485. 01 
7, 180, 362. 22 

195, 249. 01 
1, 435, 861. 18 


eggs... 
peas 
beans 


26, 898, 728, 27 


Beyond that the Department paid out 
just to hoard these foods in warehouses 
between June 30 and September 30 the 
following: 

Butter , 259, 783, 65 
Cheese... , 499. 44 
Dried milk 353, 300. 45 
ried egg , 734. 91 
Dried , 156. 72 
Dried , 312. 83 


5, 949, 788. 00 


These facts constitute an indictment 
of the executive head of any such agency. 
They convict Secretary Brannan of ex- 
travagent mismanagement and inexcus- 
able disregard of the best interests of 


Total 


But, Mr. Symington says generously, he is 
very agreeable to the appointment of actual 
small business representatives to advisory 
committees in the next lower ranking de. 
fense agencies, such as in the National Pro- 
duction Authority and the Office of Economic 
Stabilizer. 

In other words, small business may have 
a voice in deciding whether the execution is 
to be accomplished by hanging, electrocution 
or the gas chamber. But it may say nothing 
about the decision to execute, 


Continuing Waste in Time of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following analysis 
of the surplus-food operations through 
September 30. 

It is incredible that with this country 
at war any Federal agency would con- 
tinue its indifferent attitude toward the 
waste of the American taxpayers’ money. 
But an examination of the September re- 
port as to the inventory cost and pur- 
chases in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s food-hoarding program establishes 
that fact. 

The following are the figures given in 
the Commodity Credit Corporation re- 
port of September 30 as to only six such 
items: 


Purchases 
through 
Sept. 30 


st of inven- 
tory June 30 
$26, 410, O75. 7 
19, 376, 995 
45, 718, 460. Of 13, 490, 3 
06 21, 007, 7¢ 


39, 083, 619, 32 
59, 208, 775. 03 
124, 208, 128. 76 
80, 876, 937. 30 


the American people. He should resign 
and the President should appoint some 
qualified person to head the Department 
who would cooperate with Congress in 
working out promptly a sound agricul- 
tural program. In any event, I hope that 
the House Committee on Agriculture will 
schedule immediate hearings to examine 
the full facts as to these surplus foods 
and to recommend the changes that are 
so obviously and desperately needed. 


Needed: Labor Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 
Mr, LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an editorial which ap- 
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The editorial follows: 


NEEDED: LABOR STATESMANSHIP 





The anti-Taft-Hartley Act propaganda of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
the resolution passed at its national conven- 
tion last week pledging continuance of the 

t peal the law would be merely 

they did not betray such pov- 

r leadership. There were not 

trialists determined to destroy 

in Ohio t Senator Tarr 

plurali es that re- 

elected him w obvi m a cross- 





section of the population, 
and union members 
election 


including workers 
This was true in other 
iay upsets. If the 1: 
will really read election returns they 
will recognize the futility of a campaign to 
repeal the Taft-Hartley Act 
Despite the mumbo-jumbo which 
spokesmen have mouthed since pe 
the law, its terms and the protections it 
offers to the workers are beginning be 
understood and appreciated by the rank and 
file in the labor unions. A constructive | 


bor leaders 
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the 


labor 


esace of 






to 


labor 
leadership would come forward now with a 
program for remedying those parts of the 
law which such friendly critics as Senators 
Iv DOUGLAS ree should be amended. 
Ab all, they would suggest a better solu- 
ti for national emergency strikes in is 
I 1 in the law. The latter becomes 
ant as inflationary pressur 


especia i 
move accelerated 


Ss and 
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increase and we into an 
national defense program, 





Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and circulars: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 20, 1950. 
Hon. EDIrH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN ROGERS: A perma- 
nent plan of military training is inevitable. 
Will it be the Old World method of conscrip- 
tion or the dem plan of universal 
military training? 
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ORGANIZATION AND TRAININ 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING FREPARATION OF 
POSTWAR PLANS 
3. Fundament tructi 
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in warfare which have deve 
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tent that they may properly be accepted a 
existing factors. The knowledge now avail- 
able to all nations has provided practicable 
solutions for reducing the effi y of dis- 
tance, weather nd geographical features as 
military obstacles This fact has « ted a 
capability for sudden attack that cannot be 
safely ignored in military planning The 


fearfully destructive pows mod- 


ern the economic 





missiles, capabilities 


produce them by even the all x ns, and 
the practicability of employing them again 
targets hundreds of miles distant withou 
the prog! ive advance of large n of 
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fectiveness will continue practically unim- 
paired until ground forces have w 1 their 
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piles, productive capacity, a 

sites. These development gether with 
the current ineffectiveness of the passive de- 
fense, indicate the importance of having the 
necessary stre th in being to coun suc- 
cessfully a sneak attack and immediately act 
to wrest from the aggressor that initiative 
of action so decisive at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. The ever multiplying complexities 
of the world’s economy increase the proba- 


bility that any war 


tually extend to gl 


sure the readines 


required by developing w war and ¢ 
replacements for the heavy < ] es to b 
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rve ail, or any ne § 

l be subject to active mill- 
t of an emergency re- 
of the Regular Army 

ary organization: There 

military ization 
manpower of a nation 


| orgal 
ch the 
pea 
ne of these is the standing-army 
type, the men of the nation 
to the Army to serve in the lower 
unction of the common citizen 
to be a private soldier or, at 
ommissioned officer in war. Re- 
ry I are drawn from the better-edu- 
ti lasses but are generally employed in 
the wer grades and in subordinate capaci- 
ties Under this system, leadership in war 
and the control of military preparations and 
"y in peacetime are concentrated largely 
necessarily in a special class or caste 
fessional soldiers. 
This is the system of Germany and 
It produces highly efficient armies. 
open to serious political objections. 
yn maintaining such a system, in- 
opinion as to military policy (and 
international political policy associated 
therewith) is concentrated in a special class. 
Under such a system, the people themselves 
mpetent to exert only a limited intelli- 
gent influence on the issues of war and peace. 
Under such a system only the brawn of a 
people is for war, there being no 
adequate provision for developing the latent 
military leadership and genius of the people 
as a whole. It therefore has no place among 
the institutions of a modern democratic state 
based upon the conception of government by 
the people 
(b) (1) The second type of military insti- 
tution through which the national man- 
power can be developed is based upon the 
conception of a professional peace establish- 
ment ‘no larger than necessary to meet nor- 
mal p requirements) to be re- 
inforced in time of emergency by organized 
units drawn from a citizen army reserve, 
effectively organized for this purpose in time 
of peace; with full opportunity for com- 
petent citizen soldiers to acquire practical 
experience through temporary active service 
and to rise by successive steps to any rank 
f which they can definitely qualify; and 
with specific facilities for such practical ex- 
perience, qualification, and advancement 
definitely organized as essential and pre- 
dominating characteristics of the peace 
establishment 
(2) An army of this type has, 
the following advantages: 
(a) First. While, as in all effective military 
tems, the efficiency of this system depends 
rimarily upon expert professional control, 
s leadership is not exclusively concentrated 
1 a professional soldier class. All citizen 
their initial training are en- 
couraged to develop their capacity for leader- 
ship to such an extent as may be consistent 
with their abilities, their and their 
civil obligations 
(b) Second. As a great majority of the 
leaders of the war army are included in the 
civil population in time of peace, an intelli- 
gent and widespread public opinion is pro- 
vided as the basis for the determination of 
public questions relating to military 
r 


affairs 


(c) Third. As with a properly organized 
citizen army reserve, no officers or men need 
be maintained in the regular army to per- 
form duties which can be performed effec- 
tively and in time by reserve officers and 
reservists, the dimensions and cost of the 


are ct 


prepared 


acetime 


among 


others, 


? 
t 

it 
il 


iidiers after 


tastes, 


iblishment, under such a system, 


peace est 
! irily reduced to a determinable 


e nece 
minimum 

(d) And finally, as all our great wars have 
been fought in the main by citizen armies, 
the proposal for an organized citizen army 
reserve in time of peace is merely a proposal 
for perfecting a traditional national institu- 
tion to meet modern requirements which no 
longer permit extemporization after the out- 
break of war. This is the type of army which 
President Washington proposed to the First 
Congress as one of the essential foundations 
of the new American Republic. This is the 
type of army which, in the absence of effec- 
tive peacetime organization, had to be ex- 
temporized to meet our needs in World War I 
and World War II. 

(3) Details of military organization change 
with changes in weapons, modes of trans- 
portation, and international relations. But 
the type of our military institutions was de- 
termined in the beginning by the form of our 
Government and has not changed since 
Washington's administration. It will there- 
fore be made the basis for all plans for a 
postwar peace establishment. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

RoBerT H. DUNLOP, 
Brigadier General, 
Acting The Adjutant General. 


Hammer-and-Sickle Banner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following splendid editorial entitled 
“Merchants of Misery,” which appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Post, Boston, 
Mass., November 12, 1950: 


MERCHANTS OF MISERY 


The distinguished British historian, Ar- 
nold Toynbee, whose researches into the ebb 
and flow of civilizations provided a new if 
controversial approach .to the ultimate fate 
of our present civilization, observed recently 
that the denunciations by communism of 
the faults of the western world may arouse 
the nations of the west to cure their own 
social ills. 

If one approaches this viewpoint with a 
firm conviction that in any clash between 
the moral strength of our Christian civiliza- 
tion of the west and the moral bankruptcy 
of Communist totalitarianism the west 
would surely be victorious, Mr. Toynbee’s 
observation begins to make sense. 

The merchants of misery in Moscow have 
a genius for denunciation. They denounce 
for the purpose of distracting attention from 
the economic, moral, and intellectual squalor 
they have brought about in the lands and 
among the people they have brought under 
their sway. 

The merchants of misery have not 
wrought a utopia in the Soviet Union. 
They have merely created a distant mirage 
toward which the enslaved people strain, 
dumbly submissive to the tyranny which 
promises much but produces nothing but 
misery and death. 

There are social ills in the Western World, 
but the ills are not as grievous, nor the 
symptoms as alarming as those afflicting the 
body politic of nations serving under the 


hammer and sickle banner. The best proof 
that the Western World will have none of the 
nostrums prescribed by communism has been 
offered during the past 5 years. 

Five years ago there was abysmal distress 
in Europe. On such distress the merchants 
of misery fatten and gather power. But, 
given the choice between blind acceptance 
of communism's tainted specifics, and a 
chance to work and strive as never before, 
Europe chose to work the poison out of its 
system. 

Social ard economic ills are cured only by 
long, drastic, and painful treatments. We 
started the cure back in 1775 and have been 
taking our medicine ever since. Thanks to 
the founding fathers who instituted the 
course of treatment the patient feels very 
much better, thank you. 

No false flush of health deludes us. We 
know a couple of operations are indicated 
to rid ourselves of inward poisons. No am- 
putation of our freedom, as advised by the 
Moscow merchants of misery, will be tol- 
erated. 

When we are denounced by communism 
with charges that we do not practice what 
we preach, the rejoinder is quite simple. If 
the Soviet Union would just try our treat- 
ment for social and economic ills for a year 
or two a remarkable improvement would be 
felt by the people of the Soviet Union. 

Their vision would improve 100 percent. 
They would be able to see the merchants of 
misery in all their quackery. Even a few 
draughts of freedom would banish the mass 
delusion that Stalin is the be-all and end- 
all of existence. 

In fact, with an 
crammed with undeveloped natural re- 
sources, with fertile lands, with physical 
toughness which has made it possible for the 
Russian people to endure maddening repres- 
sion, a few draughts of freedom would give 
them a standard of living which would ban- 
ish forever their feeling of inferiority. 

The Western World did not need the de- 
nunciations of communism to realize that 
it had social and economic ills in need of 
curative treatment. Our realization of that 
goes back to Magna Carta and progresses 
through our Declaration of Independence 
and the four freedoms. 


immense continent 


Internal Security Act—1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, Mil- 
waukee is proud to have an outstanding 
independent newspaper—the Milwaukee 
Journal. This paper recently ran a se- 
ries of 10 editorials dealing with the In- 
ternal Security Act. These editorials 
present such a penetrating analysis of 
this much-discussed act that I think it 
valuable to bring all of them to the at- 
tention of our colleagues. I will present 
them in numerical order. No. 1 in the 
series, from the October 24 issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal, follows: 

THE INTERNAL Security Act—1 

(This is the first of several editorials dis- 
cussing the Internal Security Act of 1950, the 
so-called McCarran anti-Communist bill.) 

Over a Presidential veto Congress passed 
into law the Internal Security Act of 1950— 
a catch-all measure intended primarily to 
curb activities of the Communist Party, 














Supporters of the act called it vital to 
American security Those who opposed the 
law, other than the Communi believe 
that it adds little to our security, but that 


does threaten some of our fundam 
and traditions 

It is this bill which h prodded the ad- 
ministration into new action to der 
known Communist. Some of them 
were ordered deported years ago, but were 
allowed to stay, apparently because they 
were useful to the FBI in its surveillance 
of Communist activities. These 
could have been deported under 
statutes. 

The persuading argument for the bill 





berties 
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alien 


persons 


previous 





that it was “anti-Communist.” Coming 
when the Nation was stirred up as never 
before by the threat of communism and 
when politicians were burning with pre- 
election fever, this argument was enough. 


Many Congressmen admittedly voted for it 
because they did not want to go before 
their constituents without being able to say 
that Congress had done something about the 
Communists. 

The anti-Communist feeling is under- 
standable. Communism, here and abroad, 
has proved a major obstacle to peace and our 
way of life. Most Americans would agree 
that every constitutional means should be 
used to fight communism. But there is such 
a thing as carrying security to the point 
wrere it infringes on liberty and wrecks the 
very traditions on which our freedoms rest, 

The President believes that the new Secu- 
rity Act will create conditions for Commu- 
nists to revel in. Certainly the earliest ef- 
fects of the new law indicate basis for that 
fear. 

The Ellis Island immigration station al- 
ready is in a mess. On the island are hun- 
dreds of vistors awaiting permission to en- 
ter our country—permission they had been 
granted before the new law was enacted. 
‘hey are held, some of them, because Hitler 
Germany made them Join Nazi youth groups 
as children. They are held because once 
they supported Mussolini. They are held 
because their home country is in the hands 
of totalitarian rulers—perhaps rulers they 
despise. 

In this country are wives and husbands of 
Americans who face the fear of deportation 
because they, too, once belonged involun- 
tarily to totalitarian organizations. There 
are groups worried because their objectives— 
for public housing, as i the Marshall 
plan, for civil liberties, etc.—are similar ob- 


jectives the Communists have or pretend to 





have. Under the law programs similar to 
Communist programs are basis for being 


labeled a Communist front. 

Possibilities of violating the new law are 
endless. It is possible to give a man 10 
years in jail for revealing relatively unimpor- 
tant information to a representative of a 
foreign government, even a friendly govern- 
ment. An alien working for ordinary 
book store or publishing firm could be de- 
ported if that store or company sold or pub- 
lished books on totalitarian forms of govern- 
ment—such as Das Kapital or Mein Kampf— 
standard in most any book store 

The law, however, is not all bad 
of its provisions are worthy and should be 
kept on the lawbooks; some even strength- 
ened. 

Congress will reconvene on November 27, 
Members of Congress will be free of election 
hey should take a fresh look at this 


any 


Some 


haste. 
law they have enacted and redraft it Th 
Journal and most of the Nation's other lead- 
ing newspapers feel that the lawis bad. The 
Journal will, on succeeding days, discuss why 
the law is dangerous to the whole American 


tradition of freedom 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISC\ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to present the second of a series 
of editorials from the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal on the Internal Security Act. The 
following editorial appeared on October 
25: 


NSIN 


THE INTERNAL Security Act—2 


(This is the second of several 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist bill.) 

What President Truman has called the 
most “simple and attractive” idea in the In- 
ternal Security Act 1950 is the provision 
that all Communist-act organizations be 
required to register ¢ t their members 
with the Attorney Ger 


editorials 
1950, 





As a solution to “ca ing” all Commu- 
nists it’s like the system of catching birds 
by putting salt on their tails. It is, as the 
President said in his veto message, ‘about 


as practical as requiring thieves to register 
with the sheriff.” 

The registration plan raises two questions 
First, is it desirable? Second, is it work- 
able? A study of the law and its ramifica- 
tions supports the conclusion that the an- 
swer in both instances is “No.” 

Admittedly, if we could get a central reg- 
ister of all Communists—those 
known and those unknown—it would facili- 
tate the job of keeping an eye on them. 
The same thing would be true if we coul 
get a register of all bank robbers, kn¢ 





already 





and unknown But nobody would be ) 
naive as to believe that the Communists 
would all register, any more than bank rob- 
bers would. 

was the deadline 


Under the law, Monday 
for Communist o1 1izations 


and their mem- 











bers to register Not a single one did 

The most dangerous Communists are those 
who are not vn to the authorities and 
may not even enrolled members of the 
American Communist Party. Certai 
will not register and open themselves to 





prosecution under the Smith other 
laws which would more pun- 
ishment than conviction of failure reg- 


ister could bring 

But registration is undesirable in itself— 
from the 
It would drive the Commu! 
ground. It would for 
agencies to divulge 
about Communists in the process of prov- 
ing them Communists, in the effort to make 
them register 
Open existence of the Communist Party 

’ 





tandpol ol ur own Sf ir 

















advertises to all Americans its allegiance to 
the Soviet Uni i its incompatibility 
with ife Underground, most 
Communists ¥ be unk vn and much 
more di ilt to Keep eve on 

This is not simply a m er of our opin- 
ion The undesirability of registration is 
testified to by the Department of Justice, 
by the Central Intelligenc Agency, by the 
Department of Defe e, by t Depart t 


of State, and by ir vari 





experts. 

Registration ¢ 1 ve u n 
we do not have about kn t 
It would, on the other han ur 
law-enforcement and coun > 
é ncies to waste time, effort ind m 
to force kn 1 Comm nists to re r It 
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Wake the Watchman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarts in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Washington Times- 
Herald of November 26, 1950: 

WAKE THE WATCHMAN 

he most and most 

job before Congress today, more I 

than the war existing and the wars in pros- 

pect, is putting some life and force into the 

House C Un-American Activ- 
ities 

For the first time in its history, this abso- 


nportant 





ommittee on 











vital institution has ne t leep on 
and at a moment whe national 
s in extreme danger, not from abroad 
so much as from within 

The reason the committee | e to 
sleep is that it is now, a f f 
in its history ubservient to t exe e 
departments which have long hid the 

Communists and fought the committee 
r evidence, compare the volume entitled 
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can read the Lowenthal 
ing plainly that something 
he time which never came 


or subterranean wrestling 
ground. Either you 


» cleanse this country 
reason why 


middle 
yr urge t 


or there is a 


TEE HAS TURNED TIMID 
Committee on Un-American 
formed in 1938 under the com- 
f iriving urge to save this coun- 
ubversive forces of all kinds. It 
atest service of any con- 
committee in this Nation's his- 
id all the way uphill against resist- 
1 the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
tions 
until the Eighty-first Congress 
t be judged to have slacked at its work. 
thing to all who have 
from its beginning, 
y it is gone soft, timid, and afraid 
Let's hope that in this coming 
second Cc aggressive and 
nding Committee on Un-American Ac- 
will develop. Such a force is essen- 
» the U. S.A 


the gr 


in obvious 
the committee 


ngeress an 


Profits in Surplus Peanuts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following letter I sent to Secretary Bran- 
nan. As of this time, I have received 
no reply: 

NOVEMBER 21, 1950. 
HARLES F. BRANNAN, 
y of Agriculture 
tment of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have had a brief op- 
portunity to examine the report of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as of September 
30 

I think you will recall that the report for 
the month of August showed that 14,467,115 
pounds of shelled peanuts had been bought 
for $2,174,067.50, had then been sold for 
$1,267,607.40 at an expense to the taxpayers 
of $906,417.84. 


e of that experience, I now fi 
t r an 
re then sold for $1,213,4 


rs lost an additiona 


waste of $954,645.35 
the Federal G I 
1ucnh ol 


; 1e position that has been 
2y you and the Department that there 
ithority for the disposition of the con- 

increasing hoarding of such com- 
as butter, cheese, dried milk, eggs, 
nd p 
ny event, it seems clear that 
ual or individuals must have benefited 
stantially by the purchases and sales in- 
ved in these particular transactions. I re- 
t that you furnish me as soon as possible 
nformation as to the persons who 
e peanuts to the Department and 
to whom those peanuts were re- 
he Department. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. HESELTON. 
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Armistice Day, November 11, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a copy of the address I delivered on 
Armistice Day, November 11, 1950, at 
Lawrence, Mass., at the exercises held on 
the Common under the auspices of Law- 
rence Post No. 15, the American Legion: 


The last roar of the guns died away, and 
all was quiet along the 800-mile line of 
torture that was called the western front. 

Men crawled up from the mud of the 
trenches, leaned on their rifies, and listened 
to a stillness they had not known for 4 years. 
Somewhere a bird dared to sing, and then 
the men broke into cheers, 

That was France on November 11, 1918. 

The blast and flame and agony of war had 
ended, and men could walk upright again 
without hate or fear. 

There was peace on earth and men re- 
joiced. 

And when the news reached Lawrence the 
schoo’s closed. Stores and factories were 
emptied as people poured into the streets 
singing and celebrating. 

Informal parades started up in a dozen 
places and covered the city during a day 
and night of jubilation. Thousands of flags 
swarmed through the city carried by people 
who marched and shouted. Teams and 
automobiles were crowded with people, many 
of whom had never met before that day, but 
felt the need of getting together in spon- 
taneous comradeship. At times there were 
more men, women, and children in the 
parades than on the sidewalks. It was a day 
of exultation that stands out in history. 
Nothing before or since could compare with 
the outpouring of human happiness that 
flooded our city on that first Armistice Day. 

It danced and sang to victory in the war 
to end all wars. 

And most of mankind shared in this 
greatest of all triumphs. 

That was in November 1918. 


X TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECOR 


During the fat years and the lean 
during Novembers of peace and Nover 
of tension, we have met to commen 
the anniversary of that supremely 
and hopeful day of 32 years ago. 

We did so in 1945, after the end of an 
global conflict more terrible than the 
Our casualties had been heavier 
faith in man’s ability to win lastin 
had been shaken. Our hopes had s 
June of 1945 when the United Nation: 
born. Then came the atomic bomb to 
our victory and, at the same time, 
with dread concerning the future in 
such destructive power might be t 
against us. We recalled the old Lex 
Nations and how it had failed because 
and shallow men in our own Goverr 
had refused to support it. 

With those forebodings in mind, We co 
not give way to unrestrained joy on Armisti 
Day of 1945. 

Today, in 1950, we meet in an atmospher 
that mocks those wonderful expectation 
that first Armistice Day. 

The guns are growling again on the other 
world. Again, because short- 
sighted men had insisted that we economize 
in the wrong place, our young soldiers were 
thrown into the breach, few in number, ill- 
trained, and without the equipment needed 
After a series of heart-breaking defeats, they 
were strengthened, went over to the attack 
and swept through almost to a complete 
victory. 

But reinforcements from China, ordered 
in by Red Russia, have stiffened the enemy 
defenses. Our troops face the bitter pros- 
pect of prolonged action in the below-zZero 
weather and rugged terrain of northern 
Korea. 

And we at home have an uncomfortable 
feeling as we pick up our newspaper each 
night for fear that we will see more names 
of home-town boys listed as dead, wounded, 
or missing in action. 

We pray that the near victory in that 
far-away land will be consummated quickly 
so that the suffering will be over and our 
boys can enjoy the warmth and glow and 
the “peace on earth, good will toward men” 
that should permeate the world this Christ- 
mastide. Even now we are sending the choice 
gifts and the cheerful letters to our men and 
women overseas, hoping that they will be 
able to relish them in the garrison life that 
will prevail in Germany and in Korea. 

But we have our misgivings. 

The Communist conspiracy against the 
free world goes on. Sometimes it applies 
pressure directly, as in the blockade of Ber- 
lin, which was an attempt to force us out by 
stopping all land- and water-borne trans- 
port. That failed because of the difficult 
but successful air lift that we engineered. 
Much to the Russian's surprise, but at con- 
siderable cost, both human and material, 
we were able to supply the isolated western 
zones of Berlin by plane. This accomplish- 
ment raised our prestige throughout the 
world. 

Now the Reds try to mask their moves by 
operating through other nations that they 
control. 

Take the case of France, for instance. 

That nation, because of its position, must 
be the keystone of any western defense sys- 
tem. Yet the Communists make up the 
largest single political party among the vari- 
ous factions. They play up France’s tradi- 
tional fear of Germany, thereby making it 
difficult to incorporate even smaller German 
units in the combined military defense that 
is planned for Western Europe. Commu- 
nists are found in the schools, on the police 
force, in the Government, are employed on 
atomic-energy projects, and even hold high 
posts in the Armed Forces. 

Five and one-half million Frenchmen in 
that nation whose population is less than 
one-third of ours voted Communist in 1947. 
How they would sap France’s will to fight 
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to a show-down. I merely cite this instance 
in example of the weighty problems that 
e ir President, his Secret ( State 
1d D nse 
Not t IY tion the ! laches a triendly 
French Governme t V t i 
with us in every way ¥ it e ¢ . 
fid e and support of its own } ple 
There are other nations like France where 
n t of the people have a genuine trust in 
nd affection for us as we have for them 
But they have very serious problems of their 
ow! And they have little or no say in the 
policies of their gover Ss 





self-appointed leaders of Red China 


have sent troops into Northern Korea t 
oppose our men who are fighting under the 
authority of the United Nations 

Some diplomats and generals profess the 
belief that the Reds want to protect the 
dams and generators which the Japs built 


( 
on the Korean side of the Yalu River to 
ply power for the vita! industries in Chinese 
fanchuria 
I hop 
inese intervention a 
the Yalu River boundary 


up- 





this alone is the 
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that basis for 


forces 





approach 


If it is s the UN could give gu 
that such installations would be sa 
the flow of power continued to Cl 


dustries. In that case, large-scale 


in Korea would soon be over, and 





nese Communi divisions would be 
to their homeland 
If not, then this is the beginning of a 


long-range plan to tie down some American 
military forces in Korea, multiplied by in- 
cidents elsewhere that will cause us to thin 
out our strength all over the world 

Both in stockpile and in rate of 

tion, the United States ha 
advantage over Russia. 
e the signal for the withdrawal of Red 
Chinese soldiers from Korea in return for 
certain concessions, it is clear that 
munism is preparing for an eventual attack 
upon our Nation. If we could be conquered, 
then the rest of the world would fall under 
the hammer end sickle with scarcely a pro- 
But the Reds must first wear us down 
by causing us to expend our economic power 
in many different directions, drawn into 
Small wars provoked by the Kremlin that do 
not involve the Russian armies 

When our human and industrial resources 
have been weakened, Russia will strike 
swiftly and with overwhelming force. 

It may take years before this happens, but 
the blueprint for conquest, in spite of every 
attempt at secrecy, is known to exist by every 
competent observer 

These are the plans of communism de- 
signed for our destruction. 

Although failing to conquer Korea by a 
whisker, the Russians overplayed their hand. 
The United States woke up with a jolt, and 
just .n time. 

Appeasement will not satisfy the Com- 
mun.sts just as it could not compromise with 
the Nazis. 

Generals MacArthur ¢ 
whom have lived in the Far East for many 
years and know the v ss of the oriental 
mind, have given us fair warning. 

Missionary work for democracy or hand- 
outs from the United States do not impress 
the oriental, and we must remember that 
a part of Russia is located in the Far East. 

What they call “face” is all-important. 

The prestige of power is the language they 
understand. 

That is why the sudden and bold decision 
of the United Nations, encouraged and led 
by the United States, to resist aggression 
in Korea made all Asia sit up and take 


produc- 
a definite A-bomb 


While Stalin might 








com- 


test 


d Chenault, both of 
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Point 4, Au Jus 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. HORAN Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include a letter by former Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew It appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of Monday, 
November 20, 1950 

The work of our mission- 
aries, whether they be educators, physi- 
cians, nurses, agriculturalists, engineers, 
or Christian evangelists cannct be over- 
looked. Per square inch, they have 
created more good will for America than 
all of the money we have expended 
through either political or diplomatic 
channels. 

Almost without exception they are 
supported by private gifts and donations 
from the common purse of the United 
States. 

Any expansion of appropria for 
political purposes abroad by our Nation 
should be viewed in the exact and clear 
light of what it may mean to these 
privately endowed activities and institu- 
tions. 

It seems to me that two questions, par- 
ticularly, should be answered: 
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ENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


F IOWA 


REPRE 


ENTATIVES 
27, 1950 
VER Mr. Speaker, under 
nd my remarks in the ReEc- 
lude the following poem by 


> ring; 


guide, 
away. 


ld winds blow 
1i0nth or so. 
here fairly 
at the lake, 
hen I thought it best 
le trip out west 
r, day by day, 
ive me Iowa. 


bake 


b 


‘n grows tall 

a harvest every fall 

fields, oats, wheat, and rye 
by mid-July 

has culture, too, 

ls and churches, not a few 
; and girls she, too, is blest 
t's good, she has the best 


per crop 


ite as poets do 
day a verse or two 
grandeur of the West 
h ate that I love best. 
when my evening prayers were said 
had started off to bed, 
moment just to say: 
for good old Iowa.” 


ifth Annual Meeting of International 
Monetary Fund and International Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
pendix of the Rrecorp a report to 
bers of the Senate Banking and 
ney Committee on the fifth annual 
of the International Monetary 
“und and the International Bank. 
There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follow 
OcToser 10, 1950. 
REPORT TO MEMBERS OF THE SENATE BANKING 
AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE ON THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BANK 
I. The fifth annual meeting of the Board 
vernors o: the International Monetary 
and the Intern nal Bank for Recon- 
ion and Development was held in Paris 


at the new building of the Bank of France 
from September through September 14, 
1950. The United States delegation for this 
meeting was headed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his capacity as the United States 
Governor The delegation included the 
Under Secretary of State in his capacity as 
Alternate United States Governor; the United 
States executive directors of the fund and 
bank; representatives of the executive agen- 
cies composing the National Advisory Coun- 
cil; and the undersigned members of this 
committee who rved as advisers at the 
request of the United States Governor. The 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency were’ also designated as members of 
the delegation. The chairman was unable to 
attend all the meetings because Senate busi- 
ne delayed his arrival, but was present at 
many meetings and presided at the session 
on the final day. 

The other member countries of the fund 
and bank were represented by their gov- 
ernors, or alternate governors, who were 
generally finance ministers of heads of cen- 
tral banks in their respective « The 
meetings thus provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of views and the 
discussion of matters of common interest in 
international finance and investment on the 
part of the governors and their advisers. 
These conversations were of considerable 
value to the members of this committee who 
were present at Paris. 

In advance of these meetings careful prep- 
arations were made by the National Advisory 
Council and the agencies represented on it, 
as well as by the secretariat and staffs of the 
fund and bank. This careful preparation 
contributed to the smooth and efficient, and 
as a whole, harmonious proceedings of the 
ference. The United States position on 
the various matters of fund and bank busi- 
ness had been studied and prepared in Wash- 
ington in accordance with the directives of 
the National Advisory Council. The general 
tenor of the United States position is, of 
course, familiar to the members of this 
committee from the reports submitted to 
the Congress by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil. The council's “Second Special Report to 
the President and to the Congress on the 
Operations and Policies of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (8lst 
Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. No. 611, May 31, 1950)” 
analyzes the basic problems confronting the 
fund and bank and reports fully on the 
policy which the United States has pursued 
in these institutions over the last few years. 
The positions taken by the United States 
delegation at the fifth annual meeting were 
based on the policies set forth in that report. 

The day-to-day business of the fund and 
the bank is transacted by their respective 
boards of executive directors and staffs. 
The meetings of the Board of Governors, 
therefore, are concerned with the more gen- 
eral problems of the policies of these insti- 
tutions than with the day-to-day opera- 
tions. The meetings thus provided an op- 
portunity for the Governors to discuss these 
issues in the formal and informal meetings 
and to raise questions with the administra- 
tions of these institutions in the course of 
the discussions centering about the annual 
reports of the bank and fund to their re- 
spective Boards of Governors. Some of the 
issues as they arose in the course of the 
meetings are reported here for the informa- 
tion of the committee. 


II, CHINESE REPRESENTATION IN THE FUND AND 
THE BANK 


At the opening session of the Boards of 
Governors Czechoslovakia introduced a reso- 
lution which called for the replacement of 
the Governor representing the Government 
of China recognized by the United States by 
a representative of the so-called Central Peo- 
ples Government of China. he United 


1trie 
untries. 


col 


States strongly opposed this resolution and 
was supported by a substantial majority of 
the voting power of the bank and func 

only a few governments supporti 
Czechoslovakian resolution, and a num 
others abstaining. It may he nots 
Czechoslovakia subsequently abstain 
participation in the election of executi' 
rectors of the bank and of the fund, 

will not be represented on the executi 
boards during the next 2 years. 

III, THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

The special problems of the Internation 

Fund were discussed in e! 
sessions of the Board of Governors 
Fund, and in a number of special ¢ 
tees composed of Governors from ri 
countries, or their deputies. The Uni 
States participated in all of these meetir 

The Managing Director of the fund in } 
speech presenting the Annual Report 
that the Korean crisis, which broke out afte 
the fund’s report had been completed and 
the necessity for rearmament under present 
world conditions, have greatly affected the 
world financial situation. The resultin 
danger of inflation makes the problem 
attaining international monetary stability 
more difficult. He expressed the willingne: 
of the fund to do all in its power to aid in- 
ternational stability and to continue its 
work in international financial cooperation 
which would strengthen the solidarity of the 
free nations. He emphasized that one of the 
basic tasks of the present period is to sta- 
bilize and preserve the purchasing power of 
all currencies, and that governments should 
pursue policies in accord with the fund's 
objectives, despite the conditions prevailing, 
He also noted that the exchange rate ad- 
justments of September 1949, approved by 
the International Monetary Fund, have been 
amply justified by subsequent events. In- 
ternational price and exchange relationships 
resulting from the devaluations are more in 
harmony with actual conditions, and would 
make possible better operation of the price 
mechanism, internally and externally, and so 
would enable international competition to 
resume to a greater degree its traditional role 
as the mechanism for directing international 
trade. He concluded that the fund has 
shown its effectiveness in the course of the 
last few years, and that it stood ready to 
give its full support to its member nations in 
carrying out desirable monetary and ex- 
change policies in the future. 

The articles of agreement of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund provided for the use 
of its resources by member countries under 
appropriate conditions to meet temporary 
balance-of-payments deficits. The problem 
of determining the conditions under which 
these resources may appropriately be used 
in accordance with the articles has con- 
fronted the fund from the beginning of its 
operations. The executive directors of the 
fund have adopted a policy of scrutinizing 
individual requests for currencies so as to 
determine whether or not the particular re- 
quest represents a foreign exchange require- 
ment arising out of a genuinely temporary 
balance-of-payments deficit, and that the 
proposed drawing is consistent with the ob- 
jectives of the fund. Any drawings from the 
fund are presumed to be for a short period 
and are expected to be repurchased from the 
fund within a reasonable period of time. In 
the light of the situation prevailing over the 
last few years, currency purchases have been 
moderate. 

The prospective termination of the Euro- 
pean recovery program and the improvement 
in the international financial position of the 
European countries, and indirectly of other 
countries, largely resulting from that pro- 
gram, have again brought to the fore the 
question of policy with respect to the fund's 
sales of currencies. Several governors ar- 
gued that it would now be desirable for the 
fund to formulate more precise general cri- 











the annual meeting of the Board of G 

! Members of the Board commented 
le quacy ¢ f 
] hope 
se possible 


remove some or all 





e to 


the present restrictions on international 
rrent transactions. They stressed, how- 
ever, the peculiar difficulties with which 
( ntries were faced in this period of post- 


and the particular difficul- 

underdeveloped countries which 

needed foreign exchange to assist in their 

velopment far in excess of their 
f 


earn.ngs of 


ransition 


ties of the 


economic dé 


current reign exchange. 


While agreeing with the objectives of the 
fund, they stressed the persistence of con- 
ditions affecting their particular countries, 


rid as a whole, which they 


N believed 
justified or necessitatec 


1 the retention of ex- 
Lange restrictions by law or administrative 
was recognized in the discussion that it 
ble for the member 
countries to eliminate exchange restrictions 
immediately or completely under existing 
circumstances. But it is 
United States that probat 
stances controls have been 
the period when cir 
their imposition, and tl 
change controls may freq 
tuation of ccnditions which militate 
their removal by building up vested 
sts or directing the economies of the 
countries in such ways as makes it 
difficult for them to operate on a multi- 
lateral-trade basis wi ut considerable dis- 
location of their € mic life For this 
reason the United States at this meeting 
continued to urge the member countries 
to direct their policies along the lines con- 
templated by the fund agreement and to 
use all possible efforts to eliminate restric- 
tions as soon as fe 
as is consistent with the economic stability 
of the member countries. 

At the fourth annual meeting of the fund 
held in Washington in 1949, the Board of 
Governors, after discussion of a proposal 
made by the South African Governor, 
adopted a resolution directing the executive 
directors to make a study of the fund's gold 
policy under which the member govern- 
ments had been requested to take action to 
eliminate transactions in gold at premium 
prices by their nationals or by their fiscal 
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LUSION 
ymmittee who were 
delegation wish 
n with this meeting 
nd and the bank. 
the Governors repre- 
ij I yuntries of the 
ink support the policies which 
tates has favored. They were 
y the harmonious atmosphere 
prevailed at the meetin and the 
n of matters of policy on the 
vernors and of the officers of 
nal institutions. They 
hi institutions have made 
lerable progress toward the achieve- 
their objectives, and that continued 

Stat support of these institutions 

policte ; in accord with the in- 

and policies of the United States. 
have found these meetings helpful in 
ig to their understanding of interna- 
1 financial policies and problems, and 
ited the opportunity of meeting 
ntatives of the other member 

They believe their experience 

these meetings will prove helpful to the 
work of this committee 

Your committee was also greatly im- 

ed with the policies and the excellent 
t of the bank, a manifestation of 
the refusal by the Governors to 
liberalize terms and the good work 
that the bank has carried on in such an im- 
a tive direction as assisting in the estab- 
lishment of a domestic capital market in El 
Salvador. Without departing from strict 
banking principles, they have nevertheless 
done things that no private bank can do and 
they are fulfilling very ably the function that 
was in the minds of those who set it up at 
Bretton Woods. 

The confidence of the people of the world 
is evidenced by the fact that it has sold its 
securities in the American market at prac- 
tically the prevailing rate of direct govern- 
ment obligations and the same has been true 
in Switzerland, 
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We can readily appreciate after attending 
the meeting that so far it has been difficult 
to make as great a headway with the fund 
as they have with the bank. 

BurRNET R. MAYBANK, 
RALPH E, FLANDERS. 


Reexamination of Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


KON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the script 
of a radio interview broadcast nationally 
last week, between myself and Bert An- 
drews, Pulitzer prize winner and chief 
of the Washington bureau of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Andrews’ interview followed a 
question that has assumed great propor- 
tions following the recent elections, as 
by and large it reflected considerable 
dissatisfaction with our foreign policies. 
That question is, What is meant by a re- 
examination of foreign policy? 

In my answers to Mr. Andrews’ ques- 
tions I sought to express as frankly as I 
could my views on that subject. 

Summarized briefly, they 
follows: 

First, our future foreign policy requires 
a realistic view of world conditions, as 
they actually are, and plain speaking on 
them. We cannot afford to be deluded 
by any hazy ideals or double-talk about 
world cooperation. 

Second, our foreign policy must be 
tested by results. Are our policies at- 
taining the objectives of peace, security, 
harmony, and stability in world affairs, 
based on principle, which should be our 
common aim? Further, are the sacri- 
fices we are willing to make to achieve 
results in proportion to the results them- 
selves, or will those sacrifices engulf us 
to the end that none of our objectives are 
attainable? 

Third, reexamination means that 
any policy failing the test of promised 
results should then be reappraised for 
possible redirection and greater results. 

The sum total of such reexamination 
is to make our leadership in world affairs 
more effective. By no means does it 
mean making it less effective, by with- 
drawing into some sort of shell of our 
own making. In stating my views I 
honestly felt I was expressing the opin- 
ion of a great many of my fellow citizens, 
on the basis of my talks with them dur- 
ing the congressional recess. In the 
course of my discussion with Mr. An- 
drews I stated that I would like to have 
our listeners write me, to give me their 
reactions. 

The interested response I have re- 
ceived to date makes me feel that I should 
supplement that request. To reach peo- 
ple who did not hear the radio broadcast, 
I intend to have this interview printed 
and sent to as many people in the State 


are as 


of Michigan as is possible. To them I 
repeat my request, that they write me at 
the Senate Office Building, Washington 
so that I may have their reaction aft 
reading this discussion, and the benefit 
of their guidance. 

There being no objection, the intervik 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor! 
as follows: 

Good evening. This is Bert Andrews, re- 
porting by transcription from Washingt 

One of the topics of greatest interest in 
Washington right now is whether there 
going to be a congressional reexaminati 
of the foreign policy of President Truma 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson. With 
me tonight is Senator Homer FERGUSON, of 
Michigan, one of the Republicans who h 
strong feelings on the subject. As we a 
know, the fuss about the foreign policy v 
heightened when Senator Tart, of Ohio, said 
he thought there should be a reexamination 
Then Secretary Acheson—in a speech w 
many observers regarded as being slightly 
timed, in view of the Republican gains 
Senate and House, sort of taunted the “re- 
examinists.” He took the view that foreign 
policy was what he and President Trum: 
said it was—and that it was silly to r 
examine matters that had already been de- 
cided. But many in Congress—Democrat 
well as Republicans—have a different view 
and things may start popping when the lame 
duck session of Congress meets on Mor 
Tell me, Senator Frercuson, do you t 
Senator Tarr or Secretary Acheson is right 
cn this reexamining issue? 

Senator Fercuson. There isn’t any doubt 
in my mind, Mr. Andrews, that the remarks 
ot Senator Tarr represent the opinion 
Republicans as well as many of the Dem 
crats and independent voters. When : 
policy has been unsuccessful, it demands 
immediate reexamination. The people back 
home have spoken their opinion about 
foreign policy. They do not approve of th 
present foreign policy, for it was the i 
in the Senate campaigns, in all of the 
States—and most of the States turned their 
back on Secretary Acheson, the man who 
wouldn’t turn his back on Alger Hiss. 

Mr. ANDREWs. Then, Senator FERGUSON, you 
really regard the outcome of the elections 
in the key States as repudiation of many of 
the steps that have been taken by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Acheson. 

Senator FrEerRGusoN. Emphatically yes. If 
you will consider the States of California, 
Colorado, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania—and don’t forget Maryland—you can 
appreciate what public opinion is at the 
present time. Secretary Acheson's foreig: 
policy was at issue. If he had been runnin 
for any office in any State, he would hav 
gone down to defeat, and he would have 
realized the real opposition to his views. 

Mr. ANDREWS. So you don’t agree, Senator 
FERGUSON, with the Secretary's statement, 
made just after the election, that he had no 
reason to be concerned with the election re- 
sults—that his job was above politics. 

Senator Fercuson. In this country, Mr. 
Andrews, nothing is above politics—if you 
are using the term in the sense that I think 
you are, For what is politics, and what is an 
election? An election gives the people of the 
United States the opportunity to say what 
they think—and the officeholders should 
abide by it. You know the old saying, the 
Supreme Court follows the election returns. 
Well, I say that the President and the Secre- 
tary of State are no better than the Supreme 
Court. They ought to follow the election re- 
turns, and I think that in this case they'll 
have to do that. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Well, what do you think will 
happen if they don’t follow the election re- 
turns, Senator FERGUSON? 

Senator Fercuson. Let me emphasize, Mr. 
Andrews, that it is not only the Republicans 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Let’s go back to this matter 
f col 1al reexamination of our for- 
gn p Senator FERGUSON. Just what 
can the tress do a ut it, granting that 
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FERGUSON. The Pres 
many thir 
gress He 


Senator 
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the wisdom 
igress can only act 
f appropriations to 1 
reexaminations of 
w Congress to determine whether 
they should be implemented, and whether 
appropriate the money—and 
how much—to carry out the policies 

Mr. ANDREWS. Are you suggesting, Sen- 
tor FERGUSON, 
Eighty- 
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sON. I firmly believe 
will happen, Mr. Andrews. 
1 1e Executive has practically 
eliminated the right of Congress to speak 
through the ratification of treaties. He has 
made what are known as executive agree- 
I where Congress has not even 
consulted as to their tern 
Mr. ANDREWS. Do you have any particular 
examples in mind? 
Senator FERGUSON. The C 
today more than any other relat to 
the division of Korea at the thirty-eighth 
parallel, That agreement, which was respon- 
sible for the present war in Korea, was 


without Congress at any time having 
the agre 
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nents, 


one that stan 





out 


an opportunity of saying whether 
ment was a wise one or not. Certainly the 
events have proved that it was not wise, and 
that our Chief Executives can make mis- 
takes. In this case they made—as the late 
Fiorello LaGuardia would have 
beau 

Mr. ANDREWS. You were 
FERGUSON, that Congress 
on foreign spending as a I 
ing its voice on foreign policy. Do you have 
any particular appropriations in mind? 

Senator FERGUSON. This is the way 
at it, Mr. Andrews. We have spent as a Nation 
some $42,000,000,000 to help other cot 
tries. Program after program has been ini- 
tiated by the executive branch of the Tru- 
man administration. Each program was 
supposed to accomplish our aims, to imple- 
ment our foreign policy, and to bring about 
But what happened? All we did 
was to appropriate money without getting 
an agreement as to what other countries 
would do. Some of these countries just 
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Senator FErG N. I certainly am not, Mr 
Andrews. Tome,t e a real internat ist 
you have to think of your own nation and 
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than just weaken the « mic and political 


standing of your own Nation 
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Senator | USON. We certainly in 
danger of doing that. But let me pursue my 
thoughts on the ct a little further. A 
true internationalist ha be realist He 
must work to br 1 better world in 
fact and not just « the fancy charts of the 
State Departme I t 10uld t will 
this, in fact, bring about a real world peace 
Sometimes I think that the ive-away boys 
at the State Department re thinki more 
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Address by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
in Reply to Mr. Andrei Vishinsky, Soviet 
Delegate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
ION. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SEN‘ TE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 28 (legislative day of 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, duri 
the n of the Px c 1s irity 
Committee of the United Na I Gen- 
eral A mbly at Lake Succe N. Y., the 
able }un10!1 senator irom Ma a I useti 

Mr. Lopce], in his capacity as a United 
States delegate, made a reply to th 
slander which the Soviet delegat M1 
Andrei Vi nsky, had been heapir 
upon the United States. I consider Sen- 
ator Lopce as admirably suited for the 
all-important ¢ nment he cepted 
and the country is rtunate in havin 
a proven of such worth 





dependabil is difficult ) 
parently Senator Lopce found the weak 
jlace in the Soviet armor and left th 
Soviet delegat without a reply Ac- 


HUVi 


red This speech appears to have been 
uch an effective way to deal with the 
Soviets that I ask unanimous consent to 
have this verbatim report of it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

no objection, the a 


to be printed in the R1 
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in journalism 

I can say 

heard said here 

few days about 

completely belied 


n f f a few st 

mé I heard the 1 presentative 

Union (Mr. Vishinsky) say— 

3 or 4 days ago—that he wants peace 
dir with the United States. 

1 think, if only for 1 minute, of 

hich he saw fit to heap on the 

*~3 and the way in which he 

d questions our motives, you can- 
nestly believe that his speech was the 

f in who really wanted peace. 

lly wants with someone 

in insulting him. 
he said—and I think I am quoting 

t that “force is the founda- 

n foreign policy.” Yet 
perfectly well that the United 

e end of hostilities in 1945 not 

a ilized but actually disinte- 

i its armed forces—and you all know 

thereby, incidentaliy, facilitating the 

ial expansion of the Soviet Union, 
without precedent in all our human 
That is Just as clear as the blue in 
United Nations flag. 
le spoke today of the use of Japanese 
in Korea, which I sincerely believe to 
ut any foundation whatever. I do 
think he can produce proof of it. 

Then I heard the representative of the 
Sovi Union and his colleague from Po- 
tnd—-Mr. Wierblowski—speak with a lump 

their collective throats of the horror of 

mic bomb—which is certainly very 

d very real—without ever uttering a 

t the horrors of being stuck in the 

*~h with a bayonet or of being shot by 

ifle bullet, or by an artillery shell, or of 
g overrun byatank. I heard not a word 
ut the horrors of drowning because your 
ip had been torpedoed by a submarine. 

t even a syllable was uttered about the ter- 

the concentration camp and the un- 
le slavery of a police state, 

f ) heard some interesting figures about 
United States preparedness effort. We 
saying in the United States that there 
lies and lies and statistics, and you can 
» almost anything you want to by fig- 
If you want to take United States ap- 
tions for military purposes as a per- 
e of the Federal budget, you can make 
k very big. I think that if you take the 
e which the United States pre- 
effort is of the per capita income 
he everyday citizen, which is what he lives 
think you will find that that is a much 
smaller percentage than is the case in the 
Soviet Union. I am quoting from memory 
now, but I think I could prove it accurately 
and will be glad to do so later: that about 
5 percent of the per capita income of United 
States citizens goes into military expenses, 
and I think the corresponding figure is about 

14 percent in the case of the Soviet Union. 

But let us forget about those statistics be. 
cause they are not what matters when one 
considers military affairs. What matters of 
course is not the dollars or the rubles; it is 
the military power. And everyone in this 
room knows that even if this preparedness 
the free nations are engaged in 
attains its maximum potential way beyond 
what is planned—that even then it could 
never have any offensive capabilities against 
the Soviet Union. Every child knows that. 

I heard the Soviet Union representative 
say that the Berlin railway strike of May and 


tements 


peace 


the America 


wit} 
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efor that 


June 1949 was inspired by the United States. 
I understand that this strike was inspired by 
nobody other than te 16,000 strikers them- 
who had a legitimate wage grievance. 
They were workers who lived in the western 
sector of Berlin but who were paid in East 
German marks. This currency was no good 
to them in west Berlin, and they asked to 
have their wages paid to them in west Berlin 
marks. The Berlin railway system, as you 
know, is controlled from the Soviet sector of 
the city. From what I am told, the Soviet 
Union authorities refused this demand of the 
workers, and the workers went out on strike. 
I do not suppose it is surprising that those 
who come from countries which do not per- 
mit workers to strike should blame the 
United States for starting a legitimate wage 
dispute. The fact is that the strike was 
eventually settled on the basis of a United 
States formula which guaranteed the workers 
payment in West German marks. That is 
just as illustration of what I have in mind 
by accuracy. 

Then, I heard both the Soviet Union and 
the Polish representative speak of America 
as monopolistic, when actually, one of the 
great basic economic facts about America— 
and that is something which you can all 
verify for yourselves—is that it is a com- 
petitive country in which monopoly is ac- 
tually against the law. If I were to choose 
one word with which to describe our Ameri- 
can economy, I would use “competitive” 
rather than “capitalistic.” I do not deny 
that occasionally Americans, like all human 
beings, do not seek to prevent competition; 
but in this country, when you try to prevent 
competition you know you are doing some- 
thing illegal and will be punished if caught. 

Now I know that we in the United States 
are not perfect. Perhaps I can tell the rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union and Poland 
things that are right in the United States 
and more things that are wrong than they 
know about. But in this country we are 
working all the time to improve conditions, 
and I know we have made progress. 

I have cited just a few examples of some 
of the statements which have been made in 
this committee. The men who made these 
statements appear to be normal men who 
obviously must know that these particular 
statements to which I have just referred are 
absurd. It would be easy and perhaps nat- 
ural, therefore, for me to dismiss these 
speeches as merely a cynical and insincere 
collection of deliberate lies. But Ido not do 
that. 

The strange thing is that I think the 
spokesmen of the Soviet Union and Poland 
and the Ukrainian S. S. R. (Mr. Boranof- 
sky) actually believe parts of that strange 
grab bag of news clippings about the United 
States, from which they quote so constantly. 
I saw the Polish representative waving a 
copy of an American magazine here a few 
days ago which contained an article which 
happened to suit the argument that he was 
making at that time. He did so with an 
expression of triumph on his face. I think 
his sensation of triumph was genuine and 
real for the simple reason that he does not 
understand what it is like to live in a coun- 
try where there is free speech. If that mag- 
azine had appeared in his country, I suppose 
its statements would have had the consent of 
the Government. But in our country the 
magazine simply represents the editor's 
opinion, and most Americans take full ad- 
vantage of the privilege of disagreeing with 
the editor. In fact, the editor very often 
disagrees with the owner and the man who 
wrote the article disagrees with the editor 
and the reader disagrees with the man who 
wrote the article. 

That is the way it is over here. We are a 
talkative people. Wetalkallthetime. Per- 
haps we talk too much for our own good. But 
to pick out something which someone has 
said in Tampa, Fla., or out in Iowa, or. any- 
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where else, and to say that that represent 
the United States of America is just f: ul 

I think that some of you representatives 
from the Soviet Union and Poland and t! 
Ukrainian S. S. R. really believe that we are 
monopolistic. You helieve it because you 
come from the world’s greatest monop 
and you just cannot imagine anything els 
You also have a Politburo in which power i 
concentrated in just a dozen men, and you 
just cannot believe that power is so diffused 
in this country as it actually is. I believe 
that the ridiculous fairy tales about domina- 
tion springs from the simple fact that you 
live in a dominated society and therefore 
cannot conceive of a society which is not 
dominated by somebody. You keep lookin 
around all the time to see who is dominatin 
this country. Well, there is no one. 

You have made me wonder—and I say thi: 
in all sincerity—during the last few das 
whether you are not really frightened. May- 
be you are frightened of us. Maybe you are 
frightened of the plain people in your own 
country. But I know that a frightened man 
can be dangerous. I am sorry there is fright, 
and I hope and believe that the time wil! 
come when fear will disappear, and that that 
time will not be far off. 

I read recently in former Prime Minister 
Churchill’s memoirs that when Mr. Molotov 
came to stay at Mr. Churchill’s official resi- 
dence curing the war he had a pistol besid 
his bed at all times. Well, there is a cert 
amount of fear in all countries and in mos 
individuals; but in many nations which are 
represented here—notably those nations 
composed of people who value their free- 
dom—fear is not the prime motive of those 
who hold responsible positions. 

Obviously the policies which you advocate 
here would be very bad for the world if it 
should happen to adopt them. But I cannot 
see how, in the long run, these policies will 
help the people in your own countries. The 
people of your countries need friends; every 
man needs friends. They need friends in the 
outside world, just as the people of our coun- 
try and of all countries need friends. Now, 
I have been here since September 18, and I 
have talked with many earnest, idealistic, 
and sincere men and women—some of them 
in this room—who represent many different 
countries and who would sincerely like to 
have an efficient working arrangement with 
the Russian people. But ydu have rebuffed 
them; you have turned them down; you have 
made it impossible for people who would like 
to do so to cooperate with you. Your poli- 
cies are certainly unpredictable, and there 
may be some tactical advantage in that fact, 
but I cannot think that the alienation of 
friends throughout the world is intelligent. 

You may be here as members of the 
United Nations in a purely cynical spirit, so 
that you can destroy it from within and thus 
promote your own form of world govern- 
ment. I get the extraordinary impression, 
however, of a mixture of the conspiratorial 
and the childish. 

As to whether all this helps your own rul- 
ing class, I cannot judge. 

I believe it is unquestionably bad for the 
long-range interests of the everyday men, 
women, and children of the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and other countries which are now 
in similar circumstances. 

I am confident that the condition which 
exists in the world is not going to last much 
longer, because the people of the free world 
whom you have finally aroused will, in a 
completely peaceful and orderly way, and 
within a very few years, create a quiet and 
peaceful world in which disputes will be set- 
tled by negotiation and other peaceful meth- 
ods set forth in the Charter, rather than by 
the threat or use of force. I think that time 
is coming. 

We hope the day will come when the op- 
pression of religion in the Soviet Union will 
stop; when the creative energies of that bril- 
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liant and gifted Russian people will be re- 
leased: when the Russian people will be 
able to mingle freely with people of other 
lands; and when the people of the rest of 
Europe will no longer live in terror of the Red 
army. 

My advice is: Stop being afraid. 

There has been some talk here of the great 
powers versus the small powers. We Ameri- 
cans are not a great power in the sense that 
we like power or that we have sought it. We 
are essentially little people whose ancestors 
came here from countries where they had 
been oppressed, so that they could get away 
from power politics and live quiet lives of 
their own. We are becoming powerful, but 
we are not going to use that power as some 
others have used it in the past. We will use 
it, with the other peace-loving nations, to 
create permanent peace, and, whether the 
dictators like it or not, that will be a bless- 
ing to all of suffering humanity, both in and 
out of the free world. 





Statement by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, Before the United 
Nations Committee on Complaint of 


India Regarding Discrimination Against 
Indians by South Africa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. LopGE], United States delegate to 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, before Committee I, on the com- 
plaint of India on discrimination against 
Indians by South Africa. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


We confront here in this committee of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations a 
complaint that persons are being discrimi- 
nated against because of race and color. 

The American position on this question 
was basic to the very birth of our Republic 
and is completely clear today. 

It is found in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which proclaims that “All men are 
created equal.” 

It is clearly expressed in our Constitution 
which gives us the thundering mandate “to 
establish justice” and which says that no 
person, regardless of whether he is a citizen, 
shall be deprived of life or liberty without 
due process of law. 

It lays at the heart of the issue for which 
we fought a 4-year civil war of unprece- 
dented—and perhaps unequaled—bloodshed 
and suffering. 

The wiping out of discrimination and the 
enactment of civil rights has been one of the 
most dynamic purposes of American society, 
which we have continued to pursue since 
the Civil War. 

It is solemnly ainounced as a prime ob- 
jective by both of our great political parties. 

No one knows the race or the color of the 
unknown soldier who is buried in our na- 
tional cemetery at Arlington. And everyone 
knows his sacrifice. 





Of course, no nation and no people are 
perfect either as reg discrimination or 
any other Americans are not 
perfect. Possibly the Republic of India, is 
not perfect insofar as discrimination is con- 
cerned. But we Americans, to use the words 
which Mrs. Pandit applied to her own coun- 
try, “work unceasingly to end discrimination 
in every form.” The regrettable fact that 
there is still discrimination in the 
United States or in India certainly does not 
debar us from saying that we deplore dis- 
crimination, wherever it may be practiced. 
Our American system contains a principle of 
correction. In our country racial discrimina- 
tion has no future. The truth is that we 
have hitched our wagon to a star. We have 
not reached the star, hut we move toward it. 

This is not just a self-serving view. The 
people in the United States who are most 
closely affected—-the colored people them- 
selves—attest to the fact that while we have 
not gone far enough or fast enough, we have 
made great strides ahead. No less an author- 
ity than Mr. Roy Wilkins, administrator of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, stated on June 20 
of this year, in Boston, Mass., “The people 
of America are responding. The tide is go- 
ing our way. It is no longer fashionable to 
believe in inequality, or to be unconcerned 
about it. There have been changes—some 
of them revolutionary—in great organized 
bodies of citizens, in scores of organizations, 
and in hundreds of communities. The idea 
has caught on. The people are moving to- 
ward equality of opportunity.” 

We hope that our friends in South Africa, 
whose sons are now fighting heroically for 
the United Nations in Korea, will move with 
us in that same direction. 

I am not going into the legal and techni- 
cal questions concerning whatever actual 
and concrete powers the United Nations may 
possess in a matter of this kind and will not 
challenge in detail the well-expressed argu- 
ment of the delegation of the Union of South 
Africa on these aspects. It does seem clear, 
as a matter of common sense, that discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race and color are con- 
trary to the spirit of the Charter, and that 
there is certainly nothing in the Charter 
which prohibits or discourages the United 
Nations from making a declaration of senti- 
ment on such a subject. Indeed, the con- 
trary could be cogently argued It seems 
equally clear that common sense also indi- 
cates that the wiping out of discrimination 
cannot be effectively imposed by force from 
without, and that the best chance for prog- 
ress lies in moving the hearts of men. 

The United States delegation hopes that 
progress will be made and that it will be sure 
and steady. We will l 


welcome all reports of 
progress from whatever part of the world 
they may come 





social evil 


ome 





from the United States, 
from the Union of South Africa, and from 
India, or elsewhere 

Whatever the legal flaws of any pending 
proposal may be, this is not essentially a 
legal question. It is a burning question 
which goes to the fundamentals of man’s 
humanity to man. It is a spiritual question 
on which massive statements have been 
made in many of the world’s great religions. 

We are men of many faiths here. For us 
who are Christians, St. Paul said: “There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” In the 
Bible, the Book of Leviticus tells us: “But 
the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be 
unto you as one born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself.” 

For you who are Buddhists, there is the 
declaration, “All men are equal.” 

For you who are Hindus the Bhagavad Gita 
says: “Those whose minds are thus set on 
equality have even here overcome their be- 
ing 30d is pure, and is the same in all, 
Therefore, they are established in God.” 






For you who are Jews it is written in vour 
ancient books “The heathen is thy neigh- 
bor, thy brother; to wrong him ist 

For you wo are Mosle 
God as saying: “We ha 
tribes and nations for 
tercourse and recognition among you: the 
honored among you in the 
God is the one who leads the mos? ri 
life.” The Prophet says: “Men are 
like the fingers of a hand,” and “You are all 
descended from Adam, and Adam was cre- 
ated out of clay.” 
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Mr. President, these are voices to which 
the United Nations cannot turn a deaf ear 
I understand that representatives of all 


three parties have expressed their earnest de- 
sire to find a peaceful way 

The United States delegation favors the 
initiative by the delegation ef Brazil, 
ported by the delegations of Bolivia, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. As the distin- 
guished delegate from Brazil pointed out in 
submitting his resolution, it is our concern 
to employ all our diligence and resources to 
bring about a permanent 
solution to this matter. 

If we are to give real meaning to our obli- 
gations under the Charter, we must continue 
to encourage the parties to thresh out their 
differences in the light of the broad aims of 
the Charter, and to hope that with patience 
and understanding those persons, whether 
Indian, Pakistani, or South African, who 
have direct responsibilities for these matters 
will respond to the initiative of the Assem- 
bly in the same spirit which prompted it. 
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Address by National Commander of the 
American Legion Before Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 28 \ legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1959 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of an address delivered by Erle Cocke, Jr., 
national commander of the American 
Legion, at the annual Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce appreciation 
luncheon, at Indianapolis, Ind., on No- 
vember 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 





My fellow Americans this annual lur 
given by the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce to the leaders of the Ame 1 L n 
is always a happy occasion It is founded 
on the great American virtues of friendline 
and d fellowship. These are qu 
desperately needed in our troubled world to- 
day. 

It takes friendship to produce fe - 
ship. It takes good fellowship to ! ‘ 
good neighborhood. It take 11 r- 
hoods to make a good Natio! It tak l 
nations to make a good v 1 

Our e he is t 
make 1 ne rh i 
In th her ear! 
united 1 fre m en- 
shrine 

But rid that has been 

it 1 t t € force Llorce i 
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od will 
under- 


here today may 
you. My pur- 
My talk here can 
e than to wake up all 
consider the American 

t or me as an alarm 
we of the American Legion 
to be more realisti« We know 
d This gives us a clearer 
lings as they really are. In 
ar and danger of war we do 
urselves with impractical ideal- 
iful thinking. We deal with real 


are certain grim facts which every 
American must recognize today as the ABC’s 
of American survival. 

Soviet Russia is our deadly enemy. 

Soviet Russia is also the deadly enemy of 
human freedom everywhere 

Soviet Russia is pursuing a master plan for 
world conquest. 

rhe war lords of Soviet Russia are using 

mmunism only as a tool of world enslave- 

It is the most effective tool ever used 

y dictator because it is the most versa- 

tool ever invented It can be made to 

mean so many different things to so many 

different classes and ma That is why 

communism has been so successful in creat- 

ing red fifth columns everywhere. But we 

must never forget that the driving urge be- 
! d communism is Russian imperialism. 

Finally, every American must realize that 

United Nations cannot save us from the 

of mmunism. But a strong America 

n save the United Nations. 

Only a strong America—which means an 
America fe to be with—can serve as the 
international rallying point for free men and 
women everywhere in a united and a success- 
ful resistance to expanding world com- 
I nism 

This, my fellow-Americans, 
behind the American Legion's 
through strength program 

In fighting for American strength for 
peace by compulsion—and that is the only 
way in which we can make sure of peace— 
the American Legion asks: 

1. Enactment by Congress without further 

lay of a universal military training law as 
the manpower framework of a modern 
American defense establishment plus im- 
mediate total mobilization of our Armed 
Forces to a full war footing. We need the 
full draft to meet our immediate peril. We 
need UMT for the long pull as the most ef- 
and least costly system of maintaining 
necessary national preparedness. The 
American Legion believes we are on the brink 
rld war III. We believe that only our 
immediate total mobilization will discourage 
Communist leaders from starting a total war. 

2. Strengthening of our own internal se- 
curity through the strict enforcement of the 
new Communist-control law to the end of at 
least immobilizing every Communist beach- 
head in the United States. If we are going 
to have to fight Soviet Russia, we don't want 
to be faced at the same time with the neces- 
sity of fighting a vicious red fifth column at 
home 

3. Curtailment or elimination of every 
possible public and private nonessential ex- 
penditure 

From now on national security must have 
first call upon our national wealth. Our Gov- 
ernment must take the lead in drastic re- 


is the logic 
1951 peace 


fective 
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non-defense costs. Our 
the Government's lead. 
rs must become fighting 
ll have no business for a 
, jingling as spare cash in 
indiv 1al pockets. 

We can never shrink from the cost of the 
defense of our freedom, however stupendous 
it may be. The only alternative is life upon 
our bended Knees as slaves of an alien dic- 
tator 

It is part of Soviet Russia’s master plan 
to increase the cost of our defense to ruin- 
ous proportions in the hope we will spend 
ourselves into disaster. Joe Stalin is count- 

on our economic bankruptcy. He be- 
lieves fondly this is the surest and safest 
way of destroying America without the firing 
of one Russian gun by a Russian soldier. 

This is a threat which can only be met 
by American willingness to undergo unprece- 
dented individual and collective sacrifices. 
The American way of life has always been 
luxurious. We shall have to settle for an 
American way of life that can remain free 
only if it becomes frugal. 

This is the rugged path that stretches 
ahead of all of us. We are facing record 
taxes, increasing Governm:2nt controls, and 
growing civilian shortages. There is no re- 
lief in sight. If we escape total war in the 
immediate future, we shall face years of con- 
tinuing international tensions and recurring 
national emergencies. We cannot pass this 
sternest of all tests of our patriotism on a 
basis of politics as usual, business as usual, 
pleasure as usual, and spending as usual. All 
of us must return to the old-fashioned 
American virtues of hard work, thrift, and 
sacrifice. We must not tolerate shirkers in 
our midst. 

There are, I am sorry to say, not only shirk- 
ers in America today but actually men who 
call themselves Americans and yet who for 
a “fast buck” are willing to sell out our 
country. 

I am referring to merchants, brokers, ex- 
porters and shippers who are trading with 
our enemies, They consider it clever to find 
loopholes in our laws and in our export li- 
cense regulations to carry on commerce with 
Communist nations. These men may be 
within the law but they are traitors to Amer- 
ica. They should be dealt with as enemies. 

These renegade Americans are supplying 
Red China with copper, steel, oil, armor plate, 
machine tools, scrap, and other supplies 
which help build up Communist war ma- 
chines. They are helping to load the guns 
with which American soldiers are being 
killed. 

Government officials who connive with 
these blackguards or whose stupidity permits 
this criminal trading are guilty of diplo- 
matic murder. Their excuse is, “Are we at 
war with China?” Such officials are morally 
bankrupt, intellectually deficient, and pa- 
triotically degraded. They should be in- 
stantly dismissed and branded for life as 
unfit for any public office. 

The devious subterfuges by which these 
shipments are made to Chinese Communists 
and the manner in which bureaucratic knaves 
condone this trading were exposed in re- 
cent newspaper articles. Every loyal Ameri- 
can should protest this arming of our 
enemies to his Senator and to his Congress- 
man in strongest terms. Senator Hersert R. 
O’Conor, of Maryland, is opening closed com- 
mittee hearings on this trading with Red 
China in Washington today. 

This unscrupulous trading with Red China 
is particularly perfidious at this time. We 
are living in fateful hours. Red China has 
intervened in North Korea. The Kremlin 
gang’s most fervent desire is to embroil us 
in a large-scale war with Red China. We 
have nothing to gain in such a war. Russia 
has everything to gain. We cannot match 
China's manpower. China is not our real 
enemy. Soviet Russia is. An all-out war 
with China can only bleed us to the point 
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where the big Red army of Soviet Ru 
can flatten us like a steam roller. We cou 
kill millions of Chinese and drop A-bom 
on Chinese cities. The net result would 
that we would only weaken China to ma! 
her more amenable to Moscow direction, | 
c tless precious American lives, sp 
hundreds of billions of dollars, and dep 
our stock of atomic weapons. In the end 
we did win such a war, what would t} 
victory profit us? We'd still have Sovic 
Russia to deal with. 

Red China is only a symptom of wor! 
disease. No responsible surgeon would dar 
endanger the life of a critically ill patient 
by trying to cure the symptoms. No respon- 
sible businessman would attempt to solve 
serious financial problem by quarreling with 
his chamber of commerce. 

The intelligent approach to any problem 
and particularly to the problem of surviva 
is to determine the exact cause of the prob- 
lem and deal with the cause. 

The time for that resolute 
action has come. 

The sooner we serve notice on Soviet Russi 
that we will not fight any more satellit 
which she elects to “sick” on us but shall 
hold Moscow responsible for any further 
aggression and use all of our strength to 
destroy the breeding place of world trouble 
the better off we will be. 

It is useless to make threats unless we 
can carry them out. 

But this is a threat which our survival 
demands. We must build our strength to 
make such a threat good. That demands 
immediate mobilization of our Armed Forces 
to full war strength, immediate enactment 
of UMT, a tough policy toward all Commu- 
nists and traitors at home, and a full realiza- 
tion and patriotic willingness to bear the 
burden of sacrifice which this “operation 
survival” requires. 

We must condition ourselves for the most 
savage period in all of our history. But 
how many of us have given serious thought 
to the twilight which is descending on our 
American way of life? How many of you 
businessmen have discussed this at lunch, 
instead of business as usual? How many of 
our civic, fraternal, professional, business, 
labor, and other groups have pondered the 
immediate perils that beset us all? How 
many of us have made our opinions known 
to our Members of Congress? 

Let’s make it clear to the world that we 
are united on a resolute program of peace 
through strength. 

America is a nation of free Americans. 
Here the individual counts. We are living 
in a land of the free because it has always 
been the home of the brave. 

We can keep it that way, all of us together, 
with God’s help. We can do it because the 
most important part of the word “American” 
always has been found in the last four letters, 
which spell “I can.” 
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German Rearmament—What Do the 
Germans Really Think? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended article from the November 19, 
1950, edition of This Week reveals the 
necessity for proceeding with wisdom 
and discretion on the question of rearm- 
ing Germany within the framework of a 
western European defense force. The 
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William L. Shirer, is one of our 
best known and most experienced corre- 
spondents and commentators: 


author, 
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WHAT Do THE GERMANS REALLY THINK? 
(By William L 

Over the free wi ntinuing concern 
ut the problem of rearming Western Ger- 
Will the 


Shirer) 


rid’s ¢ 





many hangs a cloud of questions 

G ans be dependable partners in the 
struggle with the east? Are their hearts 
really with the west? Have they finally shed 
their allegiance to nazism? How do they 





feel about having a new German army? 


Summed up, the question comes to this: 
What do the Germans really think? 
Recently, I spent hours on end, day after 





day, probing the minds of Germans in Ber- 
lin and the Rhineland, and I confess that I 
came away not only exhausted but confused. 
Fortunately, we do not have to depend on 
the findings of one observer, or even a hand- 
ful of observers, to get a picture of what 
postwar Germans are thinking. 

For 5 years the American Government 
has had a team of public-opinion experts 
exploring the minds of the German people. 
Set up in 1945 as the Opinion Surveys 
Branch, Information Services Division of 
Military Government, and later, when civil- 
iat. rule supplanted the military, as the Re- 
actions Analysis Staff, Office of Public Affairs, 
undcr the High Commissioner for Germany, 
this group has conducted over 100 full-scale 
public-opinion surveys in the United States 
zone. The method has been interviews by 
a staff of 120 trained Germans supervised by 
4 American professional pollsters. 

Public opinion polls, as we learned from 
the sad experience of Messrs. Gallup and 
Roper in the last Presidential election, may 
not be an infallible basis for predicting how 
people will vote. But we are concerned in 
Germany with what people think. To de- 
termine this, scientifically designed polls 
covering all strata of the population have, 
I believe, a good deal of validity. Careful 
study of the surveys made in Germany over 
the 5 years reveals interesting an- 
swers to our questions about a people whose 
government has instigated two World Wars in 
the lifetime of every American over 35, and 
the people whom now we are courting—not 
without certain misgivings from some of our 
western allies. 

The most important question put to the 
German people by our pollsters concerned 
their attitude toward nazism. Did they 
think national socialism was a bad idea, or 
a good idea badly carried out? A majority 
of all classes, our surveyors found, firmly be- 
lieve that nazism was a good idea, but badly 
carried out. Moreover, this majority has 
been growing as the Germans have had time 
to think the matter over. Whereas from 
December 1945 to November 1947, 52 per- 
cent considered Hitlerism a good idea, today 
59 percent see it in that light. Conversely, 
the first 3 years after the war 38 percent 
were definitely of the opinion that nazism 
was a badidea. Today only 30 percent think 
it was bad. 


some 


FACTS WE SHOULD NOT IGNORE 


The official report of the Reactions Analy- 
sis Staff concludes rather sorrowfully: “The 
fact that a majority of United States zone 
Germans are still unaware of, or choose to 
avoid analysing, the intrinsic character of 
lational socialism should not be ignored.” 

Not to be ignored, too, is the German atti- 
tude toward democracy and freedom, those 
two glories of western civilization which we 
Americans are willing to fight for. In three 
visits I have made to Germany since the end 
of the war I could not find much interest in 
democracy. When our pollsters asked the 
people, “Do you believe that the Germans 
today could actually govern themselves dem- 
ocratically?” less than half answered in the 
affirmative. A third took an outright nega- 
tive view, and the rest said they had no 
opinion one way or the other, 


“Clearly,” 


large proportion of United States zone Ger- 





commented ur surveyors, “a 





mans lack confidence in their ability to mane 
ace the I aff ilrs lr 1 den I t ay 

From my observ I w d that 
the lacked not I Cc fi terest 
And indeed this w I é I 1er 
survey made by the a! t 





WHO CARES! 





The question dw “Are you yourself 
interested in p l aff r do you pre- 
fer to leave that t ther More than 60 
percent were quite content to leave politics 


to others 
What about freedom 





hold so dear? Freedom of speech, of the 
press, of religion, of elections? 
ler took these freedoms away from the 
rmans and in return ed economic se- 
rity My own n-the-spot observations 
that the German i not mind this ex- 
e too much. I ! ed that my 
findings were wrong. So I was interested in 
the answer the Germans gave to the follow- 


ing questions: 


“Which of these type of government 
would you personally choose as better 
“1. A government which offers the people 


economic security and the 
good income? 


“a & 


possibility of a 


vernment which guarantees free 


elections, freedom of speech, free press, and 
religious freedom?” 
AN ARBITRARY CHOICE 
Six out of ten wered they 


Germans ans 
would prefer economic security to civil lib- 
erties. The choice admittedly was somewhat 
arbitrary. But when th ume question was 
put to Americans an overwhelming 
ity said they wanted basic freedoms rather 
than comfortable income 

Asked which rights they would give up in 
return for economic security, most Germans 
indicated they would relinquish first the 
freedom to vote for the political party of their 
choice; next the freedom to read what they 
pleased. 

It would seem, then, that our present fight 
for freedom in a world whose 
threatened by the Communist tyranny does 
not arouse quite the same fire in German 
hearts as it does in ours 

It is not that communism holds any at- 
traction for the German In a free election 
even the Germans in the east would reject 
the Communist ticket by 10 to 1. But 
not having tasted much freedom in their 
lives or, one might add, in their long history, 
the Germans do not covet it as dearly as 
Englishmen or Americans, whose experience 
has been of another kind. 





major- 
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SUPER-RACISM DECLINES 

What about anti-Semitism in Germany? 
Did it die with Hitler? One question the 
American poll takers have frequently asked 
of Germans is: “Do you think some races are 
inferior to other 

Since there are virtually no Negroes in 
Germany, no Red Indians or Asiatics, it is a 
fair surmise that most people answering the 
question had the Jews in mind. In 1948, 43 
percent thought some races were inferior, and 
46 percent thought they were not. 

Today, however, only 34 percent subscribe 
to the theory of racial superiority More 
than half—56 percent—say they do not 

Our polls have also delved into the ques- 
tion of war guilt. The querry: “What do you 
really believe was mainly responsible for the 
last war—Germany, other countries, or par- 
ticular circumstances?” 

In 1947 only a relatively small minority— 
26 percent—admitted to any German respon- 
sibility. The majority—55 percent—blamed 
the war on particular circumstances 

Since 1947 there has been some aw 
on this subject. Today 37 percent—still a 
minority, to be sure, but a sizable 
mit Germany’s responsibility for the war. 
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TAD-IN -BACK THEORY 


As to why Germany was defeated, 38 per- 
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me, ¢€ idering what we have expe é ed 
from German militarism in the } 

The youths of Germany, who would have 
to do the fighting, were, to judge from talks 


I had with young men, much less enthusi- 
astic about any kind of rmy than their 
elder This was borne out by recent polls 
at Munich University and at Erlangen Uni- 
versity. 

WANT TO BE SOLDIERS? 


‘Suppose Germany had an army aga - 
would you want to become a dic 
Ninety-six percent of the students at Mu- 
nich and 91 percent at Erlangen replied “No.” 
Some 70 percent of the students 


they had had enough 





veterans; 








The pollsters’ peep into the postwar Ger- 
man mind reveals a people who (l) Have 
not shed their leanings toward 1 (2) 
do not care much about tl freec ve 
Americans are fighting for; (3) scarcely share 
our confidence in the democratic way of : 
(4) do not believe Germany responsible for 
the last war: (5) are inclined to w in 
their lot with the west, though their youth 
would prefer to let others ¢ he f 

“Know your enemy!” the Greek phi - 
phers used to proclaim. Perh it is wise 
to kn ' ms nds, t To k 
may ire wu later d ‘ 
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The Long Island Rail Tragedies 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Novemt 
Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


end my remarks in 
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to amplify and add to the brief 
“omment I made yesterday on the floor 
yf the House when calling the attention 
f my colleagues to the stark disaster 
f iki at travelers of the Long 
1il Road which serves my con- 


yw, on November 

re the advent of 
persons died in 

two trains plowed 

irlier, on February 

were lost at 

use a veteran engi- 

op nal. Besides 

aken by death, both 

d and pitifully injured 
rsons Both caused great 
in rolling stock and dam- 
company alre¢ 
to furnish to its 
the safe and expeditious 
lisit to the greatest and 
commuter area in the 


dy bankrupt 


unable 


trophes occurred within 9 
h other—the second before 
had had time to review the 
those bereft and maimed by 

The disaster in February out- 

people of my constituency 
y learned it could have been 
by an automatic tripper de- 
» halting the train made runaway by 

its tragedy-weighted engineer, 
n charged with manslaughter, de- 

d as his “blacking out.” 

» three bodies to which my county 
had a right to appeal—the 
ress, the State legislature, and its 

d of supervisors—moved concertedly 

constructive relief. Attempt was 

to attack the problem from two 
Watchfulness against the ever- 
sent shortcomings of the individual on 
hand, and on the other hand pro- 
perfecting mechanical safe- 
‘ds. Toward that end, after long 
consultation with me, Assemblyman 
Elisha T. Barrett, of the second assembly 
district of Suffolk County, introduced a 
bill into the New York State Legislature, 
and I offered House Resolution 508 here 
in the Federal Congress. Both bill and 
resolution were formally endorsed unani- 
mously by the Suffolk County Board of 
supervisors 

rhe Albany measure, introduced in the 

mbly on March 7, sought to amend 
the State statute in relation to the au- 
thority of its public service commission 
to make rules and regulations concern- 
the operating personnel of railroads. 

pl vided: 
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ust twice in each year the commis- 
ll review the records of all operat- 
l subject to their 
also establish rules 
requiring periodic physical 

A of all persons whose duties are 
to render them responsible for public 
Ar person whose record of viola- 

f company or commission rules or 
hy al condition is such that his 
ued em] would jeopardize 
safety may be suspended or dis- 

1 upon order of the commission after a 
the commission, or a member 
authorized officer thereof, at which 
n shall have a fair opportunity to 
and may be represented by counsel. 
where an order of dismissal may 


ne Ol raliroaas 


ion and shall 


ployment 


r pefore 


be made pursuant to the provisions of this 
section against a person who is eligible for re- 
tirement, an order directing and compelling 
retirement may be made in lieu thereof. 


Both the senate and the assembly at 
Albany disregarded the strenuous opposi- 
ion of railroad union lobbyists and 
passed the bill, but this life-saving 
measure was killed by the veto of Gov- 
ernor Dewey. It must be small consola- 
tion to the families of the dead, maimed, 
and injured that the Governor felt that 
the bill “would produce waste and un- 
necessary cost,” particularly since the 
bill was designed to guard against the 
very element which, according to him, 
was probably the cause of this latest 
accident—human failure. 

Although long ago the legislature 
created a powerful public service com- 
mission delegating to that somewhat 
sluggish body powers comprehensive in 
scope, session after session it meticu- 
lously perfects the State motor vehicle 
law until it is now a detailed blueprint 
governing the every movement of pas- 
senger car and truck. Or, as was pointed 
out by the bill’s in urging 
Governor Dewey to affix his signature: 
hicle and traffic law confers upon 
imissioner of motor vehicles the 
d the duty to suspend or revoke a 
whenever the operator is in- 

t using personal in- 
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3 license 

‘ n ac ids . ca 

Pp r mandatory revocation 

\ an operator is found in serious viola- 

ion of the law three times within a period of 

onths. Rev 1 is mandatory under 

law in cases of intoxication. The law 

even provides for suspension and revocation 

in cases involving property damage where 

financial responsibility cannot be shown. 

Under the general business law we suspend 

or revoke a barber’s license if he is found 

with dirty finger fails to wash his 

hands between two cus- 

tomers. * ° °® 

If the were not so serious it 

to my mind, be ludicrous to argue 

on the one hand the State should and 

s, exercise these rights in connection with 

the use of automobiles and can exercise no 

rights whatever in the case of an engineer or 

motorman driving a train on which as many 
as a thousand or more people are riding. 
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While the hope of relief within New 
York State ended with Governor Dewey’s 
veto, there remained still before the Con- 
gress my own resolution, introduced on 
March 13, requiring the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to review and assure 
safety devices on the Long Island Rail 
Road. Nothing has been done to imple- 
ment it, although I believe since the 
tragic wreck of last Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 22, the Interstate Commerce Com- 

nission has moved into New York to 
make inquiry into the wreck’s causes, and 
further, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House has also evidenced 
concern. 

While I am understandably glad to 
learn that the Commission and Commit- 
tee cre now at work, I am most anxious 
that their findings be not a mere cata- 
loging of horror but that they be- 
come part and parcel of constructive 
action to avert future disasters. To that 
end I hope to introduce a new resolution 
asking that the complete disaster find- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, lest they go the way of bu- 
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reaucracy, be reported to this House so 
that it may be certain its legislative 
mandate in creating titles 43-50 of the 
United States Code is being carried out 
in conformity with the intent of th 
Congress. 

The frightfulness of the two accident 
occurring on the Long Island Rail Road 
has pointed up the operating inadequa- 
cies of the road itself. For time long 
past I have been reviewing the complexi- 
ties of this problem in my own mind and 
have made some study of the possibility 
of the creation by the State legislatu: 
of a functioning agency, perhaps ons 
modeled after that of Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, or Detroit, or one that would f 
tion along the lines of the Boston metro- 
politan transportation district with pro- 
portioned taxes paid by the five countie 
traversed by the road. It is my belief— 
and I throw it out only for studious con- 
sideration and not as a final conviction— 
that the Boston type of operation might 
be the more suitable. Corollary to this, 
it occurs to me that the New York Port 
Authority, a farsighted and sound body 
established by the legislature for the ex- 
press purpose of getting people in and 
out of New York City, might expand its 
field of usefulness to include operation 
of the Long Island Rail Road, either di- 
rectly or collaterally in an advisory 
capacity. 

Inasmuch as Mayor Vincent R. Impel- 
letteri, of the city of New York, is vitally 
interested in the problems presented by 
the Long Island Railroad, which pours 
hundreds of thousands of commuters in 
and out of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and 
Queens daily, I have laid my thought be- 
fore him as the executive officer of three 
of the five great counties concerned, 
communicating with him under date of 
November 24, as follows: 

My Dear Mr. Mayor: The fact the Long 
Island Rail Road serves many governmental 
units has to date made it the headache of 
all and the responsibility of none. So long 
as the road could operate successfully as the 
venture of private capital, there was reasor 
for the public’s latent hope that some day, 
somehow, the railroad would improve. 
Since, however, the company has functioned 
under section 77B of the bankruptcy act 
sin’? March 19, 1949, and there is no ap- 
parent rush of private investors to purchase 
it, it would appear that eventually it will be 
encumbent upon the municipalities inter- 
ested to review at least the problem of the 
roed’s continuance, 

It is my belief that there should be cre- 
ated a metropolitan transportation district, 
with power to levy taxes apportioned county- 
wise upon use. Inasmuch as the Long 
Island is geared principally as a vehicle for 
getting people in and out of New York City, 
the New York Port Authority, created for 
that very purpose, might be directed to study 
the feasibility of expanding its field of use- 
fulness to include operation of the road, 
either directly or collaterally in an advisory 
capacity. 

Legislation fashioned perhaps along the 
lines of the Boston metropolitan transpor- 
tation district might offer a workable solu- 
tion for a worsening condition in traffic that 
cannot but adversely affect your two great 
counties of Kings and Queens as well as the 
counties of Nassau and Suffolk, to say noth- 
ing of creating a frightening situation where 
the very lives of the travelling public may 
continue in jeopardy because of manage- 
ment necessarily more limited in scope, 





nveyance of your opinion as mayor 
to me in this matter would be very much 
ilued, particularly at this time when we 
hocked by Wednesday’s disaster, 
Faithfully yours, 


W. KINGSLAND MACY. 


Whatever solution is developed for the 
raffic problem involved in the continu- 
nee of the Long Island Rail Road, the 
nd foremost of the needs of the 

ivelling public on Long Island is safety. 
ro that end we must work tirelessly and 
con ‘tedly. 
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Eciae Thoughts on United Nations Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


iON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


hr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with United Nations Day, which 
lebrated on October 24, 1950, the 
hts of most people throughout the 
ld turned to problems of peace and 

‘urity now and in the future. While 
i cf us think of such matters hope- 
fully, few among us bother to put our 
thoughts down on paper. One of those 

o did is A. D. Whiteside, president of 
bun & Bradstreet, Inc., the noted mer- 
cantile agency of New York, and the re- 
sult was a most stimulating letter con- 
taining thought-provoking ideas. His 
letter follows: 





GENTLEMEN: I have just come home from 
bass fishing on a small lake in , Vt.. 


l 
here I have been going for y 

This year everything there seemed to be as 
it had always been, particularly at daybreak 
when the water was as usual glassy smooth 
under a gently drifting mist with only an 
occasional ripple where shiners surfaced over 
the weeds. 

There is something about being alone in 
the early morning on a small, secluded lake 
surrounded by hills and dense woods which 
creates a sense of security and peace—some- 
thing which made it unreal to think that the 
permanence we had always felt about our 
future could be in imminent and terrible 
danger with no apparent assurance of secu- 
rity for years to come, 

While I was there I thought of all that I 
knew about which had happened since the 
First World War. And I came to the convic- 
tion that if we as a Nation profit by our past 
experience under war conditions and plan 
without fear or confusion, we will find, pos- 
sibly without war, the way to even greater 
security and contentment for all people in 
the future than we have ever thought pos- 
sible in the past. 

For at the present time, only one nation 
in the world stands in the way. 

Only Russia shuts the world out, and only 
our moral and military strength can save the 
free peoples until they are strong enough to 
defend themselves, or until the United Na- 
tions is functioning fully and able to enforce 
international justice and world peace. 

We have learned from bitter experience in 
two world wars that we cannot win peace 
through military victories, and we know now, 
what we did not understand before, that we 
could never have won permanent peace until 
the people of all the nations on earth had 
become free to determine their own form of 
government and to enact their own laws rec- 
ognizing the rights of minorities, 
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As it is now we can fight if we must for an 


ideal—for a world of free people working 


through a world organization dedicated to 
and able to maintain permanent peace and 
justice—not as conditions were when a 
League of Nations was conceived in a world 
of materialism and balances of power as in 
the past—not to punish an aggressor—-or 


merely to a sia 
Those two World Wars may not hav 








ve been 
futile for they have rought ut a world 
situation which makes it | ible to realize 
that ideal and ultimate aim of civiliz 
With that purpose clearly and convinci y 
conveyed to all : v t the 
sacrifices we must endure to make pe € 
free, and to insure ourselves i the genera- 
tions to come again ul her war or domina- 
tion by Russia or any other nation in the 
future 
It is p ble t e for world 
freedom withou 
For we > not i i a. < I 
ted ( whelmiz 
Lil y s th by a phi- 
UW x read t u i- 
1 é i by fore 
ire to me the is € before 








i m 

They been ¢ ’ predicti in 
economic collapse in this country since 1946, 
and have calculated heavily upon that col- 
lapse to result in wid ead unemploymen 
and disorders, to be followed in our 
assistance to other free nations and reduc- 
ticns-in our military pr 

They have pr bly made a far greater 
blunder in instigating the Korean : res- 
sion. It may prove to have been an irrep- 
arable mistake, Kaiser was de- 


feated because | 


I ‘ted sub- 
marine warfare which forced us int 


World 


ordered unrestric 


War I, and as Hitler was because he invaded 
and devastated Russia and encouraged Japan 
to attack us at Pearl Harbor 

The Russians unquestio1 ly expected, by 
selecting small divided Korea for the first 
satellite move, that either we would not fight 


or if we did fight, I ur? 
a long-drawn-out affair which would result 
in our losing face in all Eurasia and in shak- 
ing the confidence of the we rn nation 
Our immediate defense of South Korea fol- 
lowed by our swift and brilliant, strategic 








counterattacks within 90 d the 
invasion, have had the reverse effect on both 
the east and west, and undoubtedly have 
lowered the prestige of Russia and greatly 
added to our own throughout the w d 

But far and away the most seriou dverse 
result to Russia from tl N K t- 
tack has been the effect on the people of the 
United State Since the end ¢ the last 
war until that attack, we had been athe 
toward our defense pri and we may 
have been on the verge < an inflationary 
rise followed by a reacti hich could have 
influenced us to delay maki adequate mili- 
tary preparatior 

Those blunders of Stalin, or the Soviet 


Politburo or both, have 
that Russian leadership is far from inf 
for they may have turely exposed their 
intentions and their pattern of tactics to 
the entire world 

Now that Soviet objective 
derstood, in self-interest we are compelled 
to assume the responsibility of joining others 
in protecting the rest of the free world from 
aggression, for we cannot indefinitely exist 
alone against a world dominated by Russia. 

And as our military power is absolutely 
dependent upon our economic and pr - 
tive strength, the soundness of our nonmili- 
tary or civilian economy must be maintained 


convinced the world 
11110D1e, 


nrema 


are clearly un- 





irrespective of the length of time the Russian 
menace lasts 
With this imperative need of maintaining 


a sound economy, we must exert our ingenu- 
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National Education Program on Behalf 
of the Congress of the United States 


[XTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE 
Tuesday, November 28 (legisl e day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have il erted in 


} ry 1; - +} Ir 1 ’ or ; 
the Appendix of the Rt ) information 


UNITED STATES 
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a national educational pro- 
behalf of the Congress of the 
states and the work of its 


re being no objection, the material 
rdered to be printed in the REcorp, 


NoveMBER 27, 1950. 
rn WILE You will agree 
tronger Nation if there 
tanding of our Congress and 
We have undertaken an 
ct that will try to assist 
3; a Member, and will cre- 
tter public appreciation of our 


f veteran newsmen who have ob- 
res in action for many years 
their ideas on how to help our 
The result is formation of the 
for Congress, to sponsor &a 
udy program on Congress, in 
churches, colleges, clubs, factories, 
people assemble who are interested 
itional welfare. 
primary medium through which the 
ittee for Congress will work is Your 
e Magazine, a copy of which is en- 
losed with our compliments. Future issues 
ill carry more articles but this copy out- 
the present project on the cover pages. 
jarious segments of American leadership 
e indicated their willingness to head up 
worthy endeavor. We have assurances 
inancial support. We will, of course, 
your encouragement and moral sup- 
and your active participation when- 
possible. Would you kindly comment 
this undertak that we can use 
remarks as the basis for, or part of 
in forthcoming issues. 
Yours truly, 


ing so 


Hau J. MILuer, 
litor, Your Congress Magazine; 
Executive Director, The Committee 
for Congress Sponsor of the 
National Congress Study Council, 


COMMITTEE FOR CONGRESS LAUNCHES NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM—YOUR CONGRESS 
MAGAZINE Is DEDICATED TO CREATING A WIDER 

APPRECIATION AND UNDERSTANDING OF THE 

ViTaL WoRK OF THE CONGRESS AND THE Gov- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Your Congress Magazine is the keystone 

{ a new and much-needed educational and 

blic relations program sponsored by the 
mittee for Cor founded by vet- 
ervers of the United States Senate 

This program 

trengthen and sustain our demo- 

republican form of 


gress, 


ise of Representatives 
to: 
tive 


esenta 


‘ 
i 


COMMITTEE FOR CONGRESS 
Founding members of the Committee for 
’ ress are: Joseph Young, newspaperman 
author; Duncan Aikman, author; Maj. 
Henry J. Reilly, former editor of the 
1d Navy Journal; William A. Eddy, 
R ll McFarland, magazine 
ier Joseph Dodge, newspaperman 
icist; Felix Cotton, nationally 
correspondent; Walter Green, news- 
man; and the publishers of Your Con- 
magazine, Hal J. Miller and Virginia E. 
e permanent 


for Congress 


membership of the Com- 
will c leading 
sntatives of all segments of the Ameri- 
nomy 
1e but somewhat disconcerting 
our Nation faces the greatest 
its history, our people are actually 
about Congress and its work. 
indifference is one of the greatest 
nfronting our country today. 
We must protect this greatest bulwark of 
our American system of government with a 
permanent, sustained, and carefully planned 
nal and public relations program. 


mprise 


l ms c 


educati 


The ignorance that prevails about our 
Congress and Government is appalling. Our 
schools and colleges teach civics, yet these 
teachings are not always reflected in an alert, 
informed electorate that understands Con- 
gress and our Government. 


AWARENESS LACKING 

The radio, and television do good 
jobs in their fields, yet the number of peo- 
ple who vote in proportion to the number 
of eligible voters shows that our citizens lack 
an awareness of the compelling, personal 
importance of understanding Congress and 
its work. 

Because of this situation, a committea 
for Congress has been formed by a group 
of veteran observers of our congressional 
system, who believe that one of our national 
weaknesses is the failure of many Americans 
to understand their Congress, its Members, 
and how they can make a direct contribu- 
tion to the success of its deliberations and 
enactments. P 

The Committee for Congress has launched 
a Nation-wide educational and public rela- 
tions program for our Congress that is de- 
signed to bring home to every American the 
realization that our representative, demo- 
cratic, republican form of government is the 
best in the world. 

While our troops are engaging the enemy 
on foreign battle fronts, our citizens must 
oppose insidious enemies of democracy, ig- 
norance of and apathy toward our Congress 

nd Government, with the twin weapons of 
education and sound public relations tech- 
niques, 


press, 


CONGRESS STUDY COUNCIL 


The committee for Congress has sponsored 
the formation of the National Congress Study 
Council, which will endeavor to set up indi- 
vidual study groups throughout the land, in 
schools, colleges, women’s clubs, service 
clubs, business and labor groups, community 
and social groups, and for men and women in 
the Armed Forces, at home and on foreign 
battlefronts. 

Your Congress magazine and the study 
program will also be available to industrial 
firms for employee education. 

One medium through which the committee 
for Congress and the National Congress Study 
Council will work to achieve better under- 
standing of our legislative processes is Your 
Congress magazine. This is a brand-new, 
independent publication, patterned after the 
30-year-old Pictorial Directory of Congress. 
In addition, radio, television, and motion 
pictures will be used in this educational 
work. 

The publishers of Your Congress maga- 

1e have offered to donate the publication 

o any foundation or qualified educational 
organization that would finance or carry 
through this project cn a nonpartisan, 
public-service basis. 

NEGLECTED STEPCHILD 


Strangely enough, our Congress is a neg- 
lected stepchild in the field of philanthropic, 
educational enterprises set up to aid hu- 
manity. Millions are spent on great in- 
spirational projects aimed at explaining the 
democratic system, without getting down to 
cases and telling the American child and 
adult how he himself has the answer to his 
own fate through his Congress and his Gov- 
ernment 

The Committee for Congress proposes to 
fill this gap in what is being done to inform 
and educate our people about our most 
sacred institution, the Congress and the 
American governmental system. 

NEED IS RECOGNIZED 

Congressmen, educators, newspapermen, 
workingmen, housewives, students, and other 
citizens have stressed the need for a 
wider and better working knowledge of 
Congress. 

True, there are fine organizations working 
in different ways to make democracy work, 
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The League of Women Voters is a nota 
example. The national political parties 
their share, within the limitations of polit 
cal partisanship. Business, labor, agricu 
ture, and other groups present their vik 
points. 

Our leaders in Congress have done 
mendable work. The Honorable Wri 
PATMAN has performed a great servicc to t 
Nation by publishing his question a1 
answer bock on Congress. Senators K: 
FAUVER, MONRONEY, and WILEY, and som: 
our great political economists have re 
mended congressional reforms, 

TO AID REFORMS 


The plans of the Committee for Cong: 
when implemented, can help to put int 
effect some of these vitally needed reform 

Your Congress magazine will be ex- 
panded to include biographical data as ws 
as the pictures of all Senators and Repr 
sentatives. There will be photographs 
Cabinet and Supreme Court members, head 
of agencies and departments, committees 
Congress in order of seniority. The writt 
text will include articles explaining how bil 
are introduced and passed, how committee 
work, what Congress is doing, and what 
islation is coming up. 


UNDERSTANDABLE TO ALL 


Editorial content will be written clearly 
and graphically to be understood by plai: 
citizens and students. The relationship of 
Congress to everyday problems and experi- 
ences of people will be stressed, such as th 
prices of food and clothing, the part of the 
family in the defense program, and so on. 

The former Pictorial] Directory of Congres 
had a limited audience, as it was largely dis- 
tributed to Members of Congress and legis- 
lative and governmental officials and em- 
ployees. This function has been taken over 
by a pocket-sized booklet being produced by 
the Joint Committee on Printing of the 
House and Senate. Some 8,000 copies ar 
being printed, which will take away the pri- 
mary, basic market served formerly by the 
Pictorial Directory of Congress. 

While this is a clear case of a Government- 
sponsored publication supplanting a pri- 
vately produced medium, the Nation will 
benefit as Your Congress magazine become 
national instrument for interpreting C 
gress and government to the American 
people. 

Your Congress magazine will be published 
monthly, bimonthly. or quarterly as need 
warrant. 

We will continue publication of the Pic- 
torial Directory of Congress, and are pro- 
ceeding with plans to publish the large 
Book of Congress. 


COMPLETELY NONPARTISAN 


Your Congress magazine will continue as 
a completely nonpartisan, independent pub- 
lication, devoted to the service of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Stating the issue in business terms, the 
Committee for Congress believes that bein 
a member of the board of directors of the 
greatest corporation on earth, the United 
States of America, through membership in 
the United States Senate or House, is a sacred 
trust 

Or in the language of the trade-unionist, 
there is no greater honor than to represent 
the greatest union of free peoples the world 
has known. 

A SACRED TRUST 


The Committee for Congress believes thut 
its program will help every American to 
recognize his responsibility to understand 
and support and guide our Congress in its 
work, and to help Members of our great Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives to honor 
that sacred trust. 

Mr. Young, acting vice chairman of the 
committee, stated: “A better understanding 
of Congress and Government by our own 
people is essential to the future of America.” 





He suggested use of this slogan: “Strengthen 
ir democracy with better f 
ir Congress and Government.” 

If you, or your organization, wishes to 
re about this worth-while endeavor 
rouse a greater national interest in our 


Congress and Government, please commun 
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f the National C 
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New Mexico’s Report to the President’s 


Water Policy Resources Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
nanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by Mr. Robert .McKinney, chair- 
man of the New Mexico Economic Devel- 
pment Commission and the New Mex- 
ico Water Resources Development Board. 

This statement was made by Mr. Mc- 

Kinney on October 13, 1950, in present- 

ing New Mexico’s report to the Presi- 

dent's Water Resources Policy Commis- 
ion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT MCKINNEY, CHAIRMAN, 
New Mexico ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT CoM- 
MISSION AND NEW MEXICO WATER RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 13, 1950. 
To the Honorable Chairman and Members 
of the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission 

This statement has been prepared for New 
Mexico, in accordance with the request of the 
President’s Water Resources Policy Commis- 
sion, by the New Mexico Economic Develop- 
ment Commission and Water Resources De- 
velopment Board, which welcome the oppor- 
tunity to express the views and recommen- 
dations of New Mexico concerning Federal 
Government participation in an over-all pro- 
gram directed toward the full development 
ind proper use of the Nation’s water re- 
sources. 

New Mexico agrees that confused attitudes, 
inconsistent policies, and the resulting ac- 
cumulation of unsolved problems regarding 
national water-resources development call 
for a thorough review of the situation at this 
point, and most certainly the various mat- 
ters raised in your questionnaire demand our 
serious consideration. 
ially in need of review, New Mexico 
feels, are the economic criteria used to de- 
termine who pays how much for what on a 
Federal project. For example, using surplus 
revenues from hydroelectric power develop- 
ment to help finance irrigation projects 
might not be considered a good idea by 
everyone. Not that New Mexico would rec- 
ommend any radical departure from the pres- 
ent practice—at least, without some suitable 
alternative policy. We do not overlook the 
fact that in New Mexico, as well as in other 
Western States, many irrigation projects 
would simply die without outside assistance. 
But how do we determine the extent of that 
assistance? And under what conditions is 
such assistance justifiable? 

Let us take a concrete example: An irriga- 
tion project is set up by prospective irrigators 
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project: This project would 
irrigation of 6,500 acres of 
n is now well underway. 
| ect: This project 
water supply of 98,000 
would provide drainage, 
, channel improvement, water 
, and reorganization of district fi- 
es. Construction of one of the flood- 
1 dams has been started 
Vermejo project: This project would pro- 
vide for the rehabilitation of 7,200 acres of 
presently trrigated land and would furnish 
@ small amount of flood control. 


nd, and 


contr 


PROJECTS UNDER STUDY 
Water-salvage measures in the Pecos River 
Basin: This project would salvage, for bene- 
ficial use in New Mexico and Texas, water 
now lost in the McMillan Reservoir delta by 


HE 


on and evap 


recreation, 


ration It provides 


pment »f fish, and 


jo Reservoir: This reservoir, formerly 

Martinez Reservoir, would provide 

m of the flows of the San Juan 
i make them availabie for use with- 
tate. Hydroelectric power would be 

ed and the dam would be the point of 
the Shiprock and South San 
in projects 

San Juan-Chama project: The San Juan- 
shama project offers the greatest opportu- 

ty for the economic betterment of the 

rth central section of New Mexico. It 
would furnish water for municipal and in- 
dustrial purposes, hydroelectric power, fish 
and wildlife development, and recreation. 
t is the only assured means by which water 
can be obtained to supplement the inade- 
quate supplies n available to the many 
small community ditch systems throughout 
the north central portion of the State. Some 
of the water would be used to replace that 
required for watershed conservation meas- 
ures throughout the Rio Grande Basin. 

San Juan Basin project: The Hammond 

rock, South San Juan, and Animas-La 
projects are located in the San Juan 
Basin and are interrelated. They should be 
developed as quickly as possible in order to 
utilize the remainder of New Mexico’s allo- 
cation of water under the upper Colorado 
River compact. 

Flood control on Rio Hondo: A plan for 
flood control on the Rio Hondo in the vicinity 
of Roswell is in the process of preparation. 
Such a plen is vitally needed. 

Flocd control on the Pecos River and Rio 
G l re- 
ports by the United States Department of 
Agriculture are near completion for both the 
Pecos River and the Rio Grande watersheds. 
P 
a 
v 


or 


rande Basin watersheds: Flood-contr 


rograms for run-cff and water-flow retar- 
tion and for soil-erosion prevention are 
] ded in both watersheds, 


itall ne 


CANADIAN RIVER PROJECT 


t for the development of mu- 

ter for cities in the Texas Pan- 

has been the subject of dis 

ng members of New Mexico's dele- 

in C Consequently, a useful 

se would be served by our conveying to 

ody the views of the various State 

deral officials in Mexico most 

nt with the project, including the 

r and the State engineer. We rec- 

nd the proposed Canadian River proj- 

not adverse to New Mexico, provided 

nstruction be not begun unless and 

Canadian River compact be nego- 

and ratified by New Mexico, Texas, and 

4, and consented to by the Federal 

; and further provided that the proj- 

us and operated in accord- 

yith such compact. We believe that 

pment of the West can best be fur- 

by cooperstion between all Western 

s, and believe no useful purpose would 

be served by our preventing the cities of the 

anhandle from working out with the Fed- 

ral Government the preliminary plans for 
he Canadian River project. 

At this point I submit to your honorable 
body a report on the water resources of New 
Mexico, which I believe is one of the most, 
if not the most, outstanding presentations 
of this nature obtainable on any of the 
United States. It was prepared for the New 
Mexico Economic Development Commission, 
under contract, by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Department of the Interior under 
the direction of Wesley R. Nelson, Assistant 
Commissioner. Completed only last month, 
September 1950, the data in this encyclo- 
pedia of all that is now known of the water 
resources of New Mexico should be of great 
usefulness to the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission. 

In conclusion, I should like to summarize 
the additional studies we believe necessary 


Acree} 


ngress. 


New 
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in order to give us full and accurate knowl.- 
edee of the water resources of New Mex 
efficient application to 
agricultural, industrial, municipal, and oth 
requirements of our people: 

Study: Water requirements for water 
conservation and flood-control measures. 

To be prepared by: Bureau of Land NM: 
agement Soil Conservation Service, and I 
est Service. 

i Water requirements for potenti 
ig plants. 

Tr prepared | Bureau of Mines, ¢ 
logical Survey, U rsity of New Mexico, ¢ 
New Mexico School of Mines. 

Study: Water requirements 

‘ rl its 1 ¢ rric 


red by: 


and their most 


New Me 
3ureau of Animal I 

Study: Water requirements for 
forest-products processing plants. 

To be prepared by: Forest Service, Univer 

Mexico, and New Mexico A 
and Mechanics College. 

imates of future populati 
prepared by: University of N« 

Study: Influence of watershed conserva- 
tion practices on run-off. 

To be prepared by: Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Geological Survey, Soil Cons 
tion Service, Forest Service, and New Mex- 
ico Agricultural and Mecha College 

Study: Additional precipitation and evap- 
oration stations. 

To be prepared by: Weather Bureau. 

Study: Additional snow-survey courses. 

To be prepared by: Weather Bureau, & 

vation Service, and Bureau of R 


Crvi- 


Study: Additional stream-gaging records. 
T > prepared by: Geological Survey 

Study: Additional stream-quality record 

To be prepared by: Geological Survey: 

Study: Additional sedimentation records 

To be prepared by: Geological Survey. 

Study: Complete coverage of the State 
ground-water investigations. 

To ke prepared by: Geological Survey 

Study: Complete State coverage by cadas- 
tral surveys. 

To be prepared by: Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

Study: Complete coverage of the 
ceoloegical mapping. 

To be prepared by: Geological Survey and 
Bureau of Mines, 

Study: Complete c 
topographic mapping. 
To be prepared by: Geological Survey. 

Study: Inventory and completion of 
photographs covering entire State. 

To ke prep Economic Develop 
ment C sion and interested Federal an 


State agencies. 


State by 


age of the State 


Respectfully submitted for the State 
New Mexico, 
ROBERT MCKINNEY, 
Chairman, New Mexico Economic 
Development Commission and Water 
Resources Development Board, 


SANTE Fe, N. Mex., October 13, 1950 
To the Honorable Chairman and Members 
of the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission: 

New Mexico’s report and recommendations 
to your honorable body have been prepared, 
at my request, by the Water Resources De- 
velopment Board of the New Mexico Eco- 
nomic Development Commission. Mr. Rob- 
ert McKinney, chairman of these two agen- 
cies, will discuss the economic and social po- 
tentials of our semiarid State in relation to 
our limited water resources and will outline 
our plans for future growth by better utili- 
zation and further development of our sur- 
face and subsurface waters, 
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In the 


preparation of this program New 


Mexico gratefully acknowledge he collabora- 
ion of the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
United States Department of the Interior and 
the cooperation nd Wildlife 





Service, Geologicé 
Affairs, Bureau of nent, Burea1 
of Mines, and the nal Park Service. 
New Mexico is proud of the contribution of 
its scientists in the fields of cloud physus, 
ial precipitation d the application of 


geophysical methods to the location of new 


u of Indian 








artinic 





underground supplies. 

Dr. E. G. Workman, president of the New 
Mexico School of Mines and vice <¢ rman 
of the Water Resources Development Board, 


{ 
will report to your body on recent activity 
in these fields in New Mexico. 

In conclusion, Mr. M 
the preliminary draft of a 
Federal regulation of activit 
inducement of 
methods. 

Great as is our need for moisture in New 
Mexico, we are aware that in our State or 
adjoining States, indiscriminate cloud-seed- 
ing activities may often result in excessive 
and damaging rainfall, as well as in the dim- 
inution or prevention of rainfall. In New 
Mexico we are considering the establishment 
of State controls over these activities, but in 
the view of the inter-State nature of the 
problem, we respectfully urge your body to 
lead in the development of a national policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. Masry, 
Governor, 


Kinney will present 


yosed bill for 
ies aimed at the 
precipitation by artificial 








Reexamining Mr. Acheson 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Reexamining Mr. Acheson,” writ- 
ten by William Henry Chamberlin, and 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
November 27, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 


REEXAMINING Mr. ACHESON—HIsS RECORD OF 
So FREQUENTLY CHANGING His OWN BELIEFS 
SuGcests EXAMINING HIS QUALIFICATION 
FOR JOB 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Secretary Acheson must have forgotten an 
old proverb about glass houses and stones 
when he recently struck out against critics 
who wish to reexamine American foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Acheson’s own record as a reexaminer 
is second to that of no man in public life 
today. He would not turn his back on Alger 
Hiss. But he has turned his back on so many 
ideas and assumptions which he once es- 
poused that the ordinary citizen may be pare 
doned for feeling a trifle giddy at the spec- 
tacle of so many gyrations. 

Mr. Acheson has been prominently iden- 
tified with shaping the course of American 
diplomacy for many years as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in the Roosevelt administration 
and Under Secretary, and more recently, Sec- 
retary of State in the Truman Cabinet. Dur- 
ing his period of service virtually every major 
assumption of American foreign policy was 
not only reexamined but drastically changed. 
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HOW A \PPEASI NT? 

What remains to sump- 
tion t t 1 < ‘ i nd D- 
I 1 be« } er 
In the cause of world pe e Are we tl K- 
i lor rint kee Ger y 
t € ally « I Hov t the idea 
that China under ¢ i-shek W it 
as le, friend a r - 
War stabilit t 

It d I \ yc try a 
time has |} <tra i fast from > m y 
dead-end roads the United States has done 
during the last fe year And Dean Ache- 
son has been pr y much t the eering 
wheel both in tak ae -end r is nd in 
trying to oack out of them. There is nothing 
to indicate that he raised any war r voice 
against the poli f appeasing Stalin which 
prevailed at the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
Conferences There is ¢ iderable evidence 
to the contrary 

Some time ; ne of Mr. Acheson's col- 
leagues in the State Dep nent duri! t 
war, Mr. A. A. B te fled that the ll 
of 1944 there had lifferen« opinion 
in the Departn 

“I felt that the Ru ns were not going 
to be sympathetic and cooperative,” said Mr. 
Berle. “I was pressing for a pretty clean 


show-down when our } i 
The opposite group in the State Department 
was largely the men—Mr. Acheson's group, f 
course Hiss as a principal assistant 
in the matter. * * I got trimmed in 
that fight and, as a result, went to Brazil and 
that ended my diy 


ition was strongest 
with Mr 


lomatic career 
A PLATFORM APPEARANCE 
As late as November 1945 Mr. Acheson 
appeared on the platform with such familiar 
ornaments of Communist-front gatherings 
as Paul Robeson and the xed Dean of Can- 
terbury under the auspices of an organiza- 
tion which has been placed on the Attorney 
General’s subversive list, the Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. Mr. Acheson 
assured a sympathetic audience that there 
was no “eason suppose that the vital in- 
terests of the American and Russian peoples 
would clash and endorsed the idea of friendly 
governments along the Soviet frontiers 
Judging from Mr. Acheson’s more recent 
pronouncements on the subject of American- 
Soviet relations, he has engaged in a good 
deal of reexamination of this subject since 
he was willing to lend State Department 
prestige to the harangues of the Dean of 
Canterbury and Pa 
With the active participation of Mr. Ache- 
son’s friend, Alger Hiss, the Charter of the 
United Nations was worked out at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and final!y ratified at San Francisco 
in the summer of 1945. A key point in this 
Charter was the requirement of unanimity 
among the great powers, including the Soviet 
Union, before the organization could be 
committed to enforcement action 
The Assembly of the United Nations has 
just recently accepted a pr ed by 
Mr. Acheson, which transfers the right to 
authorize enforcement action, under certain 
circumstances, from the Security Council, 
where the great power veto operates, to the 
Assembly, where it does not. Reexamination 
would seem rather too mild a word for this 
change. Repudiation would be more ac- 
curate. 


Robeson. 





ject, prope 


SO OFTEN ON TWO SIDES 


Mr. Acheson has been for and against 
German rearmament, for and against crip- 
pling restrictions on the German and Japa- 
nese economies, for and against the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime in China, for and against the 
support of South Korea. He has 
often on two sides of so many questions that 
perhaps what is needed is not so much re- 
examination as examination of just what his 
policies of the present moment really are. 

On the question of Formosa it is difficult to 
keep account of the shifts and zigzags of the 
foreign policy for which, over a period of 


been so 


Koo” 


4 (Dat 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. MULTER Mr. Spcaker, on Oc- 
tober 10. 1950, Hon. James G. McDonald, 
United St.utes Ambassador t l 
livered a brief but interesting address at 
the opening of the 1950 campaign of the 
Brooklyn division gf the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of New York. The 
campaign was opened at a dinner in 
honor of Mr. Max Abrams, a long-time 
and outstanding leader in city-wide com- 
munal endeavor The entire commu- 
nity paid tribute to him chat evening f 
his untiring efforts in the field of phi 
lanthropy. 

Ambassador McDonald was in the 
United States at the time for consulta- 
tions and has since returned*to resume 
his post in Israel, which he has held fot 
the past 2 years. H Cc 


o Israel, de- 


’ ’ 
mmen n 


Israel are of more than passing intere 
The text of Ambassador McDonald's ad- 
dress at the Waldorf-Astoria on Octob 
10, 1950, is as follov 

Hon. Jacob H. Livi: ton, Mr. I 1B 
Mr. Harry Zeitz, Just Edward Lazansk 
and my dear friei t 1 
address during my hor ea ng made 
because Ic 142 f t requ [! 
friend, Max Abelman t n I owe mu 
nor decline t . om vour tribute to 3 
friend, Max Abram Moreover, as a former 
Brooklynite, my old borough |! Ity ils com- 
pelling 

You will not, I know, expect to discuss 
ny contr ersial ispect I t | ituation 
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from the 
evident 

with the 
1en my 

wa the 


! guidar 
would otherwise ive been 
haniecs of my job both in 
iovernment to which I wa 
1 to the officii at 
1 be grateful to the Department 
nplifying my initiation into prac- 
Lacy And 
ton h been invariably 
inderstanding 


leagues and me 


home 


iuring the ensuing 2 


sym- 
titude 


impressions of hav 
I have h h in- 

its achievements ng its 
rmative months 
defended, its statel 
a workable government impro- 
near ch and then firmly 

yy democratic processes, the in- 

f more than 400,000 of the home- 
er with the preparation of plans, 
welcoming during 
and 1953 hundreds of thousands 
all these accomplishments has 

hn encoura ward lay- 
peace with its neighbors. 

ains have beyond the 

f even the most optimistic 
friend Only in 

vere these achievements con- 
Only there was there a 
that, despite the seem- 
obst icle . a new 
e with the capacity to meet its 
at home and abroad and thus 
millennial hopes of millions of 


tence 


liantly 


advanced, for 


ing start t 


gone 
abroad. 


xpec ted 
nviction 


iperable state 


y to add that I was among those 
nes There in the midst of this 
ple, in daily contact with their 
levoted leaders, I would have been 
that Israel has indeed a 
with destiny—the destiny fore- 
e prophets As Isaiah exclaimed: 
bring thy seed from the east and 
e from the west, I will say to the 
and to the south ‘keep not 
ons from far and my daugh- 
ends of the earth.” As I have 
Haifa, Lydda, or Tel Aviv the 
‘fugees, many of them wholly in- 
ther countries because of 
cts or age, I thought of Jere- 
“Behold I will bring them from 
ountry and gather them from the 
earth, and with them the blind 
me, the woman with child, and 

I { availeth with child together.” 
But the prophets foresaw in Israel reborn 
re than a home for the outcasts; they 
resaw Israel as a center of spiritual and 
oral leadership, a center from which would 
adiate blessings of peace and progress. 


to see 


Lie€ t 


their state to 

small political unit 

only with its own security and 

it. They foresee Israel as a cen- 

which the gifts of modern science 

dern agriculture and in- 

odern medicine and public health, 

vailable to all Israel’s neighbors. 

Israel not as a rival but as an 

ighbors in > common struggle 
verty and dises 

as Israel achieves this goal 

ivantageous cooperation with 

the world will come to see 

new Jewish state that the age- 

lices against the Jews are mean- 

Jews in Israel will increasingly 

te that as a people they have ca- 

mparable with the most advanced 
the west, and that, given the op- 
they cannot only rebuild their 
life but through it give rich gifts 
mmon humanity. 

t the least of these gifts will be 
to more and more millions of 
the United States and elsewhere the 

ion that anti-Semitism is as out- 
witchcraft. Israel will not only 
make more secure the future of your chil- 
dren; it will also help to save us other 
Americans from the grievous sin of group 
prejudice. Israel will thus help us all, Jews 
and Christians, to be better Americans. 

My pleasant special duty tonight is to ex- 
press on your behalf and on that of the whole 
Jewish community of our greatest and most 
progressive borough warmest thanks for the 
untiring and brilliant leadership in the 
Brooklyn Jewish Federation of Max Abrams. 
He would not wish nor is it necessary for me 
to extoll to this audience in detail his crea- 
tive work. Indefatigably he has utilized his 
excellent capacity for organization and his 
gift for inspiring others to make the Brook- 
lyn Federation an example to the other bor- 
oughs and to the whole country. Never has 
he sat on the side-lines and limited himself 
to cheering on his workers in the field. Nor 
has he ever been satisfied to take the honors 
and to permit his fellows to bear the brunt 
of the hard job of following up in their 
Offices and in their homes those who had not 
responded to less personal appeals. In every 
respect he has been an effective leader. 

Max Abrams’ devotion to the harsh task 
of finding the means to alleviate human suf- 
fering and to restore men, women, and chil- 
dren to health and happiness amply explains 
your decision to present to him this token 
of your esteem and of your love. It is for 
me a great honor to be given the privilege 
of handing it to him in your name. May 
this beautiful silver tray be not only for him 
but for his children and his children's chil- 
dren a precious remembrance of the role of 
mercy which he has so generously played 
and which has so justifiably won for him the 
gratitude of his people and of his city. 
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Need for an Emancipation Proclamation 
for the Russian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 29 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this critical hour in world his- 
tory, I think that all of us in Congress 
could well pause and read an article by 
William I. Nichols entitled “Needed 


Now: An Emancipation Proclamation 
for the Russian People,” appearing in 
the October 1, 1950, issue of This Week. 
It is with that thought that I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 
Now: AN EMANCIPATION 
TION FOR TH= RUSSIAN PEOPLE 
(By William I. Nichols, editor of This Week 
magazine) 


NEEDED PROCLAMA- 


HERE IS A WAY TO WIN THE SOVIET MASSES AS 
AMERICA’S MOST IMPORTANT ALLY 

fugee from Riga who first sug- 

ram outlined on these pages. 
, gaunt, intense, he stood before his bar- 
racks in a West German displaced persons 
camp and looked out toward the Communist 
east It was as if he could still see the home, 
job, and life from which he had just escaped 

“Listen,”’ he said, ‘‘there’s no doubt about 
it now. We're headed for a world showdown. 
In the process, your country is now in a 
frantic scramble to line up foreign friends 
and allies. 

“Only sometimes I think you're being too 
frantic With all your Marshall plans and 
your Atlantic Unions, you're overlooking the 
most important ally of all.” 

“Which is?” I asked. 

He looked at me intently, and said, “The 
Russian people.” 

Since then I have talked to scores of refu- 
gees with first-hand knowledge of conditions 
inside Soviet Russia. The plan they pro- 
pose is a fateful challenge to the leaders 
of both United States political parties. If 
developed and put in action, it could, lit- 
erally, turn the vast Soviet population into 
democracy’s most important ally. 

Viewed overall, that may seem a hopeless 
prospect. Since the fall of China, Soviet 
Russia and her satellites control one-fifth of 
the earth’s land mass. The 800,000,000 peo- 
ple under Stalin’s rule represent close to a 
third of the world’s population. In many 
ways it is a sinister and threatening power 
bloc lined up against us. 

But look more closely and you see sharp 
cracks in the structure. Of the grand total, 
only about 200,000,000, or 25 percent, repre- 
sent the original prewar U. S. S. R. The 
others are restless satellites. 

And even the hard core has soft spots— 
plenty of them. Only akout one-half, or 
100,000,000 people, are Great Russians, that 
is, the historic Russian nation which is cen- 
tered on Moscow. The balance is a weird 
and often hostile mixture of over 100 subject 
races and nations, eager to be free. 

Again, this is not the whole story, Also 
cleaving through the Soviet population is a 
deep social split: At the top is a small ruling 
class, less than 5 percent, which has life-and- 
death power over the others. What that 
means to the subject 95 percent is by now 
an old, old story which needs no repetition 
here. It is the sickening story of MVD tor- 
ture chambers, of Siberian slave-labor camps, 
of confiscated property, subhuman living 
standards, stifled churches, broken families 

Talk to anyone who has suffered under 
Soviet tyranny and you soon discover that 
there is a ground swell of bitterness, hatred, 
and latent revolt throughout the Soviet 
world, 

In fact, it is this potential disloyalty of the 
Soviet masses which is the greatest soft spot 
in Stalin’s empire. Last time, it almost cost 
him the war. In June 1941, when the Nazi 
armies invaded Russia, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Soviet suldiers threw down their 
arms and surrendered. It has now been fully 
documented that the civilian population in 
the Ukraine and other areas met the German 
invaders with open arms. It was only the 


It was a reé 
gested the pr 


Tall 








brutal stupidity of the Nazis which finally 
turned this welcome into bitter hatred 

Since World War II the Kremlin has never 
forgotten the ominous lesson of such revolts. 
Hence, the almost hysterical efforts to nail 
down safety valves and keep the population 
in check—through police terror, the drug of 
local propaganda, and, most important of all, 
iron-curtain separation from explosive con- 
tacts with the outside world. It is certainly 
not an exaggeration to say that Stalin fears 
an eruption of his own people as much as he 
does the atom bomb. It happened in World 
War II and it could happen again. 


“WHY DON’T YOU TALK TO THEM?” 
most 


It is against this background that 
Soviet refugees view United States policy 
toward Russia today. To us in America, the 
Russian problem may seem just an area on 
the map, compact and coherent, a neat X 
in a political equation. But to them it rep- 
resents a seething ferment of millions of 
human beings oppressed, repressed, thwarted, 
and persecuted in every normal aspect of 


human life. And so they say again and 
again: 
“Why doesn’t America speak to them? 


Why don’t you break through and touch the 
hearts of these men and women?” 

Such comments became doubly passionate 
during the recent Washington debates on an 
expanded program for the State Depart- 
ment’s Voice of America program. News- 
papers were full of proposals for more ap- 
propriations, for new broadcasting towers to 
outshout the Soviet’s 100 Jamming stations, 
even for the manufacture and distribution 
of special $2 short-wave listening sets which 

re to be smuggled across the borders. 

“All that is well enough,” the exiles said. 
“Of course, you need the means of speaking. 
But it’s even more important to have.some- 
thing to say. In any war, hot or cold, there 
is no substitute for ideas and ideals.” 

Too often, they say, our broadcasts to the 
Soviet are nothing but rosy descriptions of 
United States life which become tantalizing 
fairy tales to imprisoned Russians. Or they 
are lofty essays on “freedom” and “democ- 
racy”’—words which mean little to minds 
deadened by propaganda. 


THEY WANT POSITIVE STATEMENTS 


It is in contrast to such unrealistic mes- 
sages that they cite Woodrow Wilson's 14 
points or the Atlantic Charter and the “four 
freedoms.” Both were cases where the elo- 
quent, purposeful statement of peace aims, 
during war, helped mobilize the energies of 
men and bring converts to democracy. 

An even sharper example was supplied dur- 
ing our own War Between the States. In 
that conflict the aims were to establish hu- 
man liberty and a peaceful, lasting Federal 
Union. It was to achieve those aims that 
early in the war Abraham Lincoln issued his 
famous Emancipation Proclamation. 

From one point of view, that proclamation 
was “just a statement.” But history shows 
that it electrified the imagination of all 
those who loved liberty, and was indeed a 
mighty factor in restoring peace, freedom, 
and a lasting Union. 

The proposal now, in this time of “unde- 
clared war,” is for a new emancipation proc- 
lamation, to be voiced by the highest leaders 
of America, and aimed squarely at the Soviet 
population. Its purpose is to hold out clear 
hope of what their world would be like fol- 
lowing the overthrow of Stalin's regime. 

“It is a simple and fundamental truth,” 
an ex-Soviet official told me, “that Stalin can 
never be overthrown without the active help 
of his own people. For psychological rea- 
sons that help must be enlisted right now 
before coming conflicts fan the heat of war- 
time passions.” 

To any technical objections as to the “dip- 
lomatic propriety” of such a program, ex- 
Scviets have a ready answer: On November 
16, 1933, the Soviet Union made a specific 
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agreement with the United States in which 
the pledge was given that there would be no 
attempt by the Russian Government to foster 
Communist organizations or individuals in- 
side the United States. We all know how 
well that promise has been kept in the past 
17 years. It was only No. 1 in a long series 
of broken pledges 
FOUR RULES WE MUST FOLLOW 

In discussing such a program, the men and 
women who know Soviet psychology set up 
certain very specific requirements: 

1. The proclamation must be an official 
declaration coming (like the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the Emancipation Proclamation, or the 
Fourteen Points) from the responsible head 
or heads of state 

2. The proclamation must be addressed 
primarily to the rank and file—the 95 per- 
cent who are the subject people. As for the 
ruling 5 percent—the Communists and thé 
immediate followers—there is always the 
chance of creating division. Some can be 
converted; the Nazis before them, 
will feel that thei: lies are wrapped up 
in the survival of the regime. They must 
either win or go down with it in flames. 

3. All proposals must be clearly labeled as 
subject to the will of the Russian pe e as 
expressed in free and honest elections 
There must be nothing to suggest a program 
which is being imposed or decreed by a 
would-be conquering power. Soviet people 
have had enough decrees in the last 30 years. 

4. The statement of peace aim must be 
simple, clear, and understandable, well 
within the experience of the Soviet masses. 
At no point can there be any big, vague, 
windy pronouncements about freedom, de- 
mocracy, or the rights of man. Among all 
mass audiences a concrete statement is 
Ways more powerful than an abstract 
But in the Soviet world there is an ad 
consideration. One of Lenin‘s first, 
deadliest, rules was t “confuse vocabi 
laries.” Thus, after thirty-odd years of Bol- 
shevik propaganda, the freedom words have 
lost all meaning. All we have left to work 
with are the simple, concrete picture word 
the names of objects and thi d actior 
which are part of everybody's everyday life. 
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BUILD AN IMAGE OF FREEDOM 

The problem, then, is to find the right pic- 
ture words to reconstruct an image of free- 
dom in minds which have been dulled and 
distorted by a generation of propa 

The seven points given here are a first ap- 
proach to the problem. Each stands for one 
of the basic freedoms in our free, democratic 
way of life. But each point is expressed in 
words which also apply to the daily lives of 
Soviet subjects, and are understandable in 
terms of their own experience. As an added 
test of concreteness, only those points were 
chosen which could be translated directly 
into pictures, as shown here Thus the 
proclamation is adapted not only to broad- 
casting but to printing on thin rice-paper 
sheets, easily concealed and smuggled acr 
frontiers by anti-Soviet underground work- 
ers. This procedure was employed often and 
successfully during World War II. Another 
method, recently tested, would be to send 
leaflets over the border by small free balloons. 

The whole problem is best summed up in 
this comment from one Soviet refugee: 

“Technically,” he writes, “we know that 


ganda 





your broadcasts are getting through. Of 
course there’s always the jamming. And 


besides that, only a few non-Communists 
have both the receiving sets and the courage 
to listen in. But even a few is enough. In 
any sealed-in society, really important news 
always goes like lightning over the grape- 





vine. And hundreds of escaped Russians like 

myself are ready to go underground and 

across borders, to help spread the word 
“But you must have something to say 





Russians will not risk their lives to listen to 
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broadcasts that only talk of freedom in re- 
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Campaign Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, 
of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
E OF THE UNITED STATES 


November 29 (legislative day 
day, November 27), 1950 


McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
nimous consent to have printed 
ypendix of the Recorp a radio 
delivered by the Senator from 
ma [Mr. Kerr] on October 25, 
re being no objection, the address 
lered to be printed in the Appen- 
1e Recorp, as follows 
ymans, on November 7, 
f your State and 
j ahead. 
candidates, 
between political parties. 
of the Republicans is to 
vision among the Demo- 
they have no hope of 


choose between 


its want to do more for the 
Republicans want the people 
to the Democrats. 
to each of our nominees on 
national ticket 
ay is a native Oklahoman. 
successfully as a farmer, as 
an educator, and a lawyer. By 
experience, he is amply quali- 
great governor for all the 
ma 
vEY, likewise, is a native 
also is a product of Okla- 
He also has been a success- 
man, and Mrke Monroney has 
of outstanding and successful 
n the Congress of the United States. 
ill make a great United States Senator. 
The Republicans have chosen as their 
nee for § ernor one whom I have pre- 
erred to as the oldest and coldest 
I know. 
tounded a few weeks ago when, 
dio speech, I heard J. O. Ferguson 
1e following statement: “I have the 
f the men and women who have 
ihoma fall from her greatness to 
re the poor relation of the other 


n't that ridiculous? 

f the Nation and the pride of 
300,000 citizens. Aunt Eller in the 
imed musical show Oklahoma, ex- 
my sentiments to a “t.” She said, 
t claim to be no better than any- 
but we dern sure ‘air’ jest as 


Oklahoma is 


vs ago, I was reminded of just 

Jo Ferguson was when he thus 

Oklahoma An Oklahoma farm 

Cummings of Freedom, was 

itional president of the Future 

f America. Mary Ellen Ash, Okla- 

& M. College senior from Muskogee, 

en queen of the American Royal 

ck Show .« Kansas City. A group of 

ma farm boys and girls made almost 

sweep of victories and honors at the 

American Royal show. The livestock 

team from Oklahoma A. & M. beat 

ull competition, including Kansas, Ne- 

Iowa, and others for the first prize 
the intercollegiate judging contest. 

In California, Mrs. Hope Reed, of Vinita, 
wi chosen as national president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 

On the other side of the 
Washington, D. C., an 


continent, in 
Oklahoma banker, 


timer Harber from Shawnee and Seminole 
was drafted by the President of the United 
States to become the directing head of the 
RFC, the greatest multibillion dollar bank- 
ing business in the world. And then, an 
amazing Oklahoma University football team, 
already acknowledged to be at least the third 
best in the Nation, defeated the Texas Long- 
horns before 75,000 roaring fans in the 
Cotton Bowl at Dallas. 

During the brief period in which these 
historic events were happening, an even more 
notable occurrence took place. The junior 
Senator from Oklahoma became the grand- 
father of a 7 pound 11 ounce boy. 

Does anyone believe that these wonderful 
things could happen in a State that is the 
poor relation of all the other 47 States? I 
want to say that any Oklahoman who thinks 
this is downright ignorant, and anyone who 
says it is outrageously impertinent. 

Now, my friends, the Republicans also have 
a nominee for the United States Senate. I 
must say, however, they haven't had him 
very long. For a while, the Democrats 
thought they had him. But the hand was 
quicker than the eye—and one day, between 
sundown and sunup, Bill got away. I quote 
his own words from the Tulsa World of Sun- 
day, October 15: “I want your support. I 
don’t care if you are a Republican or a Demo- 
crat. I have been both.’ 

Frankly, I doubt that Bill 
either a Republican or a Democrat. 
that no man can be both. 

Of course, being on both sides of a ques- 
tion is no new experience for Bill. I have 
heard of those who wanted to dance every 
set. I have heard of those who wanted to 
run with the foxes and hunt with the hounds. 

Bill tries ‘em all, with equal ease and equal 
failure. 

He was an original advocate of world feder- 
ation. He made speeches for it for 114 years. 
He has now been against it for nearly 3 
months. 

When I first knew him, he was an ardent 
dry. He then became a militant advocate of 
repeal. At last reports, he is both. 

Here is a statement he has made dozens 
of times, quote: “The blundering inefficient 
Defense Department has spent more money 
in the last 4 yeais for travel than for new 
military equipment.” Now, every eighth 
grade school child in Oklahoma knows bet- 
ter than that. The record shows less than 
$889,000,000 spent for all the travel of all our 
fighting forces since the end of World War II. 
The same recovd shows nearly $9,000,000,000 
spent for new military equipment. This 
proves that Bill was speaking either from 
ignorance or something worse. 

About 10 days ago somebody put out the ru- 
mor that Senator THoMas would take a walk 
in this campaign. Anyone who knew ELMER 
THOMAS knew better. Anyone who was even 
curious could have found out better. But 
Bill, in his characteristic irresponsible im- 
petuosity, issued a flamboyant statement, 
claiming the world with a fence around it. 
He said, ‘“MONRONEY has been unmasked by 
a man who sat in the same Congress with 
him for 12 years—a man of his own political 
allegiance—Senator ELMER THOMAS.” Sena- 
tor THOMAS promptly and completely repudi- 
ated Alexander’s false claim. 

The truth is that his primary opponent, 
the Reverend George T. Balch, has taken the 
mask off of Alexander. In a blistering radio 
speech, Balch said, “This candidate (Alexan- 
der) may say he is a Simon-pure, dyed-in- 
the-wool Republican. That I deny. He is 
not a Republican. He is not a Democrat.” 
Continuing, the Reverend Balch declared, 
“He is an out-and-out, hand-made, boss- 
bought mugwump, politically. He has 
treated the regularly elected Republican 
Party officials as if they were dirt under his 
feet.” 

Actually 


Alexander is 
I know 


my friends, it wasn’t necessary 
for Alexander's primary opponent thus to 
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unmask him. He dropped the mask from 
his own face when he changed from a Demo- 
cratic candidate to a Republican candidate 

Now, Bill says the United States Senate 
needs one man who will stand up and say, 
“IT am a Christian.” Actually, my friend 
more than 80 Members of the Senate are 
members of the church. Every Senate ses- 
sion is opened with a prayer, first, of thanks- 
giving, and, second, for continued divine 
guidance. Almost all Members are Chris- 
tians, Bill, but they are too humble to make 
their Christianity a national issue. 

Now, actually, fulks, Bill wouldn’t like it 
in the Senate nearly as well as he thinks he 
would. He would do all right as an out- 
and-out missionary. He would not be bad 
at holding a revival for any who would listen. 
But Bill would be greatly disappointed when 
he learned how few Senators listen to other 
Senators talk. And he would be positively 
heartbroken when he found that under no 
circumstances would he be permitted to take 
up a collection. 

Of course, Bill has taken up collections at 
all his political meetings. He puts on a great 
show He makes the people laugh, then he 
makes ’em cry, and then he makes them 
pay. He tells them he has to have more than 
their votes to win. 

Now, most candidates would be glad to 
settle for votes. Biil asks for dollars, too 
He tells each new group about the ones who 
gave him money at previous meetings. He 
refers to kind old women and to what he 
calls horny-handed farmers who press dol- 
lar bills into his hand. 

My friends, there are no horny-handed 
farmers in Oklahoma. Roosevelt and the 
Democratic Party changed all that. And I 
haven’t seen an old woman since I started 
to run for office 10 years ago. 

This brings me to the most important part 
of this speech or any other speech. Novem- 
ber 7 is not the nominee’s day. It is the 
party’s day. It is not the candidates’ day. 
It is the people’s day. 

Many remember and none should ever for- 
get the 12 long years when we hardened 
under Harding, cooled under Coolidge, and 
hungered under Hoover. If there are those 
whose hearts yearn for the boom-and-bust, 
the privation and want, the hunger and 
despair of those days, they should vote for 
the Republicans, because we were rescued 
from all that by Democratic national admine 
istrations, and the Democratic Party is 
pledged to prevent its ever recurring. If you, 
my fellow Oklahomans, want to keep the 
abundant prosperity and the impregnable 
national strength and security which we now 
have, then you should vote for the Demo- 
cratic nominees. 

We know that we have won two World Wars 
under Democratic leadership. We know 
that we are winning the present world-wide 
struggle against the powers of darkness un- 
der Democratic leadership. We know that 
our Nation has been rebuilt. We know that 
we have marched up out of the valley of 
gloom and depression. We know today that 
our farmers and our workers are the most 
prosperous they have ever been. We know 
that American business which thrives or suf- 
fers, in direct relation to the purchasing 
power of farmers and workers, enjoys today 
the most abundant prosperity it has ever 
known. 

The Democratic Party believes in keeping 
all the security and all the progress we have 
made. We are pledged to their constant im- 
provement. We are resolved to work al- 
ways for the betterment of all the people. 

To all of you who rejoice in the great 
prosperity of our people at home; to all of 
you who approve our invincible military 
strength that insures our security among 
the nations of the world; we ask your sup- 
port. We ask that you join us on No- 
vember 7 in rolling up an overwhelming 
Democratic victory. 








Wisconsin Editorial Comment on 
November Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 29 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it has been 
exceedingly gratifying to read the very 
fine editorial expressions which have ap- 
peared in Wisconsin newspapers follow- 
ing the November 7 election. I am 
humbly grateful for the many gracious 
comments which have appeared regard- 
ing the endorsement which I was per- 
sonally given at the polls. 

I was particularly interested in read- 
ing the editorial analysis wuich appeared 
on the subject of the exact meaning of 
the election, not so much in terms of 
personalities who won or lost, but in 
terms of exactly what our people de- 
cided on the basis of the issues. Their 
opinion of the basic issues of our times 
was, of course, the most decisive factor 
in the election. 

I believe that certain editorial com- 
ments which have appeared in various 
V’isconsin papers will be of interest to 
folks in other States as aninde.:o grass- 
roots opinion in the Badger State. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD excerpts from the 
following newspapers: From the Vilas 
County News Review of Movember 9, 

950; from the Wisconsin State Journal 
of November 8; from the Oshkosh North- 
western of the same date; and from the 
Wausau Record-Herald, also of the same 
date. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Vilas County (Wis.) News Review 
of November 9, 1950] 
Gop BLess AMERICA 

This is a great country, and never greater 
than on election day. 

Nowhere in the world can the people go to 
the pol’s and say what they think, except 
right here on the North American Continent, 

This writer has always had great faith in 
the people. The people are patient. There 
seems to be no limit to their patience. They 
endure and endure, until one wonders if 
they wi.l ever protes*. 

Suddenly, one day they go to the polls. 
They speak w.th a might and an authority 
that cannot be denied. When it is over, 
definite things have happened. 

In some cases, men are smashed. The 
public, patient too Jong, finally strikes a 
mighty blow. It annihilates. It bruises 
and batters. Sometimes the bruising and 
battering is so terrific the politician never 
recovers. Sometimes he gives up public life. 
Sometimes, when necessary, he is brought to 
jugtice for his misdeeds. 

Let us never forget that the Democrats 
wanted this election. They wanted it so 
badly they were willing to spend plenty of 
money to get it. In some States, as Ohio, 
they brought in their top publicists, their 
top publicity men, their outstanding ora- 
tors, the virtual cream of the crop. These 
were rushed in and turned their high-price 
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talent on, then rushed out and a new corps 
was rushed in. 


In some cases, as in Wisconsin, a captain 
of the Pendergast machine, the smartest 
political machine in the country, the ma- 


chine that has for its motto “feed ‘em and 


vote 'em,” was brought in. In other piaces 
the Veep, the genial, champion story-teller, 
BaRKLEY, himself, went to the rescue with 


a number of talk 

All this was because the Democrats wanted 
an endorsement of their policies which have 
resulted in the Korean war, in high prices, in 
contusion and extravagance and in the wast- 
ing of good food. They wanted an « 
ment of socialized medicine, which would put 
the politician in your doctor's office and the 
ward heeler in your hospitals, and the Spence 


ndorse- 


bill. They wanted approval of leaving the 
Communists in high places 
The people listened That, vast con- 


glomerate force of doctors and lawyers and 


housewives and teamsters and clerks and 
engineers and ditch diggers that make up 
the people endured the bombardment, then 


didn't give appro‘ 
In State after State the people expressed 
their dissatisfaction, their disgust, their fear 
and their righteous indignati 
Oh, it’s a great, mi 
to see the people, a 
minds. It is an spiring thing to see 
them go to the polls and let it be known that 
they demand a char in policies 
The ballot box, more than anything else 
has made America great 
telligent and capal 








up 








A strong and in- 
people expressing their 
wishes without fear or favor, in control of 
their own destinies, is what has made 
America great rhe patience of these strong 
people, their endurance and their tolerance is 
mighty, too, but it runs out. 

It ran out November 7. The people took 
over, unswayed and unmoved by high-price 
spell-binding and expensive letters, posters, 
advertisements, and the costly experience of 
publicity agents who are versed in knowing 
how to sway people. The people had made 
up their minds over the months when the 
Korean war started and when the casualty 
lists came in. They went to the polls and 
they administered a stern and relentless re- 
buke to the men they felt responsible. They 
warned others that they would tolerate no 
more bungling. 

This is a great ¢ 
than on November 7 

God bless America, 





e 








untrv 


and never greater 


and keep her safe. 


{From the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
Wis., of November 8, 1950] 
THE MEANING OF KOHLER AND WILEY 
The election of Republicans, Walter Koh- 


ler as Governor, and ALEXANDER WILEY as 
United States Senator, and the defeat of 
their down-the-line Fair Deal opponents 
provides Wisconsin political philosophers 


with food for thought. 

Mr. Kohler’s victory is, certainly, a vin- 
dication of and vote of confidence in the 
Republican Party that has given this State 
excellent, clean government for more than 
a@ decade. 

His victory was a repudiation of the Madi- 
son-controlled-and-directed Wisconsin Dem- 
ocratic Party, which sought to bring the 
questionable blessings of deficit spending 
and autocratic government to the State. 

The Wiley victory points to many things: 

Wisconsin citizens want men in Washing- 
ton who will vote to curb the power of Fed- 
eral Government. Wisconsin citizens want 
to decide—themselves—how the dollars they 
earn will be spent. 

And this is most important: Wisconsin 
citizens want men in Washington who will 
have the courage, honest intention, and 
willingness to expose and drive from high 
places the Communists and fellow 


travelers 
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who have wormed their way into positio 
of power and influence. 





{From the Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern 
November 8, 1950} 

WiLtey RETURNED AS UNITED STATES SENA 

Riding on 


1 the strong Republican tid 
swept Wisc« 


nsin’s rural counties in Tues- 
ion, United State Senator Al Ex 
ANDER WILEY, Republican, won t 

erly contested race in which Attorney G 
eral Thomas E. Fairchild, of Verona, D 


i pponen 


aay ei 


EY took a large early lead in 
battle, particularly in the rural area 
Fairchild was unable to 
Vantage gained in the farm counties, even lr 
the late returns from Milwaukee and ot 
industrial points regarded as Democra 


strong 


vercome that ad 





ld 
4010S 


and Winnebago Count 
ndid 


Oshkosh 
gave WILEY 
pared with the 
foe, Fairchild 


a spi endaorsement, <« 


ls made by his politic 


T? Wiley ry W al tant tac 
tor in the Nation's congressional contests 
which the Republicans slaughtered the Dem- 
ocratic leadership, but apparently fell short 
of seizing cont {f the Eighty-second Con- 
gres 

Evidently the jority of the voters had 
decided emphati¢ y that they were ti: 

( \ the Democratic administr 


been doing to them and wanted a changs 


One of the biggest upsets, affecting or- 
ganized labor’s effort to wipe out the Taft- 
Hartley labor-control law, was in Ohio, where 
Senator Ropert A. Tarr was reelect 


d, de- 
feating his Democratic opponent. Joseph T 
Ferguson, who was backed by a Truman- 
labor coalition that spent a huge amount 
money and conducted an intensive campaign 
in the hope of ending Tart’s brilliant career 
in the Senate 


[From the Wausau (Wis.) Record-Herald of 
November 8, 1950] 
Mvucn To CHEER ABOUT 








The voters of Wisconsin reaffirmed their 
confidence in the kind of government 
good government—they have been tting 
under the Republican at 
Madison by decisively te 
of GOP State officers I 

And they expressed th 
the type of government 
cratic admin la - 
turning United s 
t increasing tl i 
in the House of Represent 
to 9 out of the State’s 10 

The Republican gains were substantial 


enough, we believe, t 

to eye the 1952 election 
not. 
fatal overconfidence of 


rive the 


with co 





spectacular enough 


1948 





Chinese Reds Enjoying United States 
Luxuries While Our Soldiers Are Dying 


In Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ZALES N. ECTON 


IN THE SENATE OF YHE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 29 (legislative day 


of Monday, November 27), 1950 
Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
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“Chi- 


le entitled 
tate 


if the Chi- 
are enjoying 
Astoria in New 
being killed in 
munist troo} 
representatives 
nt They 
which is 
y and smiles 
led Peiping gov- 
merican people have said 
Hitlerites had arrived in 
igton, rot to discuss peace 
American Gi 
iving help te 


h Africa 


vernment 
Britain and 


{NATIONAL TERRITORY 
the situation is not the same 
is international territory be- 
ouses the United Nations. New 
plication, has somewhat the same 
much as it offers accommodation 
10 attend s ions of the United 
l special invitation. 
mmunists are not here to 
and means of halting the Ko- 
They have come for the 
of accusing the American 
f “intervening” in Formosa. 
ww themselves to be drawn into 
ion of Korea, it will be only to 
the “crimes” of General MacAr- 
the American under his 


or on 


soldiers 

an delegation was taken in 

nas it set foot on American ter- 

by ther resentative of China’s bosses, 

t Deputy Foreign Minister Jacob Malik, 

awaited them at Idlewild Airport. He is 

r doubly sure that the Chinese do not 

ymma in the instructions drawn 
1em by the Kremlin 

has permitted some 

and India—two 


rv. } the ret 


Sea < 


lik, however, 
i Britain 

h have recognized the Chinese 

to talk to the new man- 


nt 


together with the French, 

and some others, are scraping 
¢ in the hope of winning the favor 
ors’ newest Charlie Mc- 


COST IN AMERICAN LIVES 
hinese Communists 
f American 
ummer, bef 


made their 
intervention in For- 
re their divisions ac- 
tered the battle against the UN 
Korea There might have been 
able grounas for permitting these 

yme to America at that time to press 
rumped-up charges against our Gov- 
But since that time not only the 
preme commander in Korea, but also 
command, have 
the fact that the Chinese Com- 
thrown a large force into a 
prevent the unification and pacifica- 
Korea The intervention of these 
cost America alone nearly 1,000 

| { ; Many other 


resentatives of his 


nave 


he Peiping delegation is not here to dis- 
w to stop the bloodshed in Korea, 
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alistic warmongering American 
The Peiping delegates are on 
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ans, some of whom may have had sons 
*r relatives killed in Korea—to blast us 
not to talk peace 
‘he wishful-thinking British and Indian 
mats whisper in the ears of American 
tes at the UN that if we leave matters 
1em they may be able to obtain some 
npromise in Asia. They still advocate 
the Russian thesis that Peiping’s 
ould be given the seat held at pres- 
Jationalists at Lake Success 

ir more dangerous than the 
rreement will threaten us if 
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German Youth 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present juncture of the critical situa- 
tion in Germany which will determine 
whether Germany will or will not take 
its part in the defense of freedom of 
western Europe, the appended editorial 
from yesterday’s New York Times on 
German youth should be of the deep- 
est interest to every Memter: 

JERMAN YOUTH 


A disquieting feature of the current par- 
liamentary elections in Bavaria is the po- 
litical apathy revealed among young Ger- 
mans. As Jack Raymond reported in this 
newspaper, many young people are Cyni- 
cally distrustful of politics and politicians. 
Apparently they feel helpless to influence 
the course of events by political action. 

This attitude is not surprising. Unlike 
their older compatriots, these young men 
and women have experienced little except 
Hitlerism and the horrors of war. Five years 
of Allied and German efforts at reorienta- 
tion have not succeeded in filling the vacuum 
left by the collapse of the Reich with an 
understanding of the workings and mean- 
ing of demovracy, The tremendous task of 
physical reconstruction used up much of 
the mental and material resources which 
might have been employed in efforts to show 
German youth that it has a stake in the 
democratic way of life. Again, disclosures 
of aberrations such as former Nazis being 
permitted to teach in German schools are 
not calculated to imbue young people with 
an ardent faith in western liberalism. Yet 
it is precisely the schools on which the re- 
orientation program depends most heavily. 

The lesson of this sidelight of the Bavarian 
elections should spur Allied and German au- 
thorities, teachers and youth workers in 
their effort to develop the potential of Ger- 
man youth in the constructive cause of 
freedom. History has shown that there is 
no richer, easier prey for the would-be dic- 
tator than a youth drifting without aim and 
ideal. It is a danger neither the Germans 
nor the rest of the Western World at large 


Fry 


can afford to ignore, 


Address by Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, of 
South Carolina, Before National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
on November 14, 1950, before the forty- 
third annual convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, at 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REAL ESTATE AND GOVERNMENT 

I have often had the occasion, as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, to welcome the very able rep- 
resentatives of your organization when they 
appeared before our committee to testify 
on housing legislation. Today I am grate- 
ful for the opportunity to return those visits 
and to renew pleasant associations. 

Real estate is your business, and I cer- 
tainly cannot hope to tell you anything 
about that subject which you don’t already 
know. Since, however, we share common 
aims and face common problems, I think it 
would give you who build our homes a better 
understanding and appreciation of the role 
Government plays in helping you carry out 
your job if I explain briefly how the Banking 
and Currency Committee came to deal with 
housing legislation, our accomplishments, 
and our objectives. 

The provision of adequate homes for all 
of our people has long presented a number 
of very difficult problems. At the root of 
these problems was the simple fact that a 
house, unlike other products of our very 
efficient system of production and distribu- 
tion, could not readily be mass-produced, 
and neatly packaged, and shipped hundreds 
of miles. A house, even a simple one, is 
necessarily an expensive product, and one 
which very few people can purchase except 
on credit. In a free-enterprise system 
housing problems therefore resolve them- 
selves in large part into questions of finance 
and of credit. It is for this reason that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, both 
in the House and in the Senate, have been 
entrusted with jurisdiction over housing. 

On a number of occasions within our 
own generation, housing problems have 
reached a point which made it necessary and 
inevitable that Federal action be taken. 
During the depression in the early 1930's 
hundreds of thousands of American families 
faced the loss of their homes through mort- 
gage foreclosure. This threat carried with 
it the further threat of insolvency to banks, 
insurance companies, and other lending in- 
stitutions, and of ruin to their depositors 
and policyholders and shareholders. Our 
entire social and economic structure was 
then in danger of serious and lasting harm. 
The part which Federal legislation played in 
meeting this crisis forms the background 
against which more recent legislation must 
be viewed in order to be understood. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation—the 
HOLC—which was authorized by the Con- 
gress in 1933, made it possible for about 
1,000,000 families to have their homes 





from mortgage foreclosure. This temporary 
rency also saved thousands of lending insti- 
tutions from bankruptcy 
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residential real 
The mortgage insurance guaranties of the 
FHA brought a steady fiow of credit into the 
home-construction field. The operations of 
the Home Loan Bank Board and its regional 
] nk system served the same pur- 





home loan ba 
pose, as did the insurance operations of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpors 
Incidentally just before the end of 
session our committee reported and the Con- 
gress enacted legislation which permits the 
FSLIC to insure share accounts in an amount 
up to $10,000 each, instead of $5,000 as was 
formerly the case. 

These various Federal programs all take 
the form of financial aids. These measures 
have greatly strengthened our private lend- 
ing institutions and have enabled the resi- 
dential construction industry to maintain a 
high level of production. This in turn has 
contributed to the profits and prosperity not 
only of lenders and builders but also of real- 
estate brokers and appraisers and managers. 
It has also made it possible for bank deposi- 
tors, shareholders in savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and other investors to receive a fair 
return on safe and sound investments. All 
these results are very desirable, but none of 
them, and I wish to emphasize this, repre- 
sents the primary reason why the Congress 
and the Government is concerned with resi- 
dential real-estate financing or residential 
construction. 

The major reason and the only justifica- 
tion for Federal housing legislation is the 
ultimate aim which the Government shares 
with the real-estate industry to provide de- 
cent housing for all our people. In the final 
analysis, the FHA, the Home Loan Bank 
Board, and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation have justified their 
existence by the fact that they have helped 
to bring more and better housing within 
the reach of more American families, includ- 
ing those of low and moderate income. By 
itself the real-estate industry did not and 
could not hope to provide the opportunity 
of a decent home for all our citizens. 

Let me give you a few illustrations. O 
problem which clearly could not be met 
through normal financial aids to private in- 
dustry was the problem of housing for de- 
fense workers and military personnel during 
andi immediately prior to World War II. 
Starting in 1940, there occurred vast migra- 
tions of families to industrial and other 
military centers. Lack of housing at that 
time represented a serious threat to the pro- 
duction of the tools of war. In order to 
encourage the greatest amount of construc- 
tion by private builders through private 
financing, title VI of the National Housing 
Act was enacted, making FHA mortgage in- 
surance available to private and 
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lenders 
builders on more flexible and advantageous 
terms. This title was particularly effective 
in providing urgently needed rental housing 
through private financing. However, in re- 
mote areas and in other areas where the 


housing needs were thought to be temporary 
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Public housing, upon which some of you 
and I have sincerely differed, was resortec 
to as a means of meeting a real and a ver, 
desperate need, and one which was not be- 
ing met, and which, according to the best 


and most expert evide1 


committee, could not be met by private en- 
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terprise. But even this program is carried 
on for the most part by private enterprise. 
No one can deny that the real-estate in- 
lustry has benefited greatly from the Gov- 
ernment’s activity in the field of housi 
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for instance, 35 percent of all the privately 
financed housing units started were insured 
by the FHA and 13 percent were gu nteed 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Thus 48 


percent of all private residential 
tion during these 2 months received major 
Federal financial aid. This 48 percent fig- 
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the period since World War II. 
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The Strength of Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
rsday, November 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
k unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
orial entitled “Close Ranks,” published 
the Boston Herald of November 17, 
0. This is an excellent editorial in 
the present emergency situation. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
CLOSE RANKS 
» is the strength of America? We are 
an army of 3,000,000 men. But 
plans 12,000,000. We have the atom 
But so probably has Russia. We 
» allie But so has Russia, allies with 
less manpower like China. We have 
ing productive capacities. But Korea 
hown us that Russia, too, can build 
rmidable tanks and effective jet fighting 
ne We have right and justice on our 
ide But the Russians hold the mastery 
of the technique of the big lie, to make the 
bad look good 
Where is our strength? How do we stand 
a t the greatest adversary in all history? 
Do we even know the peril we are in? 
Our strength must lie in an aroused unity, 
a consciousness of the danger and in a 
hty determination to meet it with all the 
» we have 
mehow we haven't achieved that 
trated purpose. We do not even 
of achieving it 
true that the crisis has come gradu- 
There has been no Pearl Harbor to stir 
ational consciousne Instead we 
a d from one grave incident to an- 
only a little graver, and we could easily 
engaged in a full scale war with 
without realizing it 
t by this time the diabolical purpose of 
Kremlin is certain. The real test of 
rth may come soon or late, but come it 


cone 
show 


In the meantime America must close its 
rank It must attain the same unity, the 
me fixed purpose that it would have if the 
ies of the two worlds were totally en- 
There must be a patriotic willing- 

to defer those domestic issues that di- 
nd weaken us. The telephone strike 

on over a difference of less than 4 

1 hour is a fantastic contrast to the 
ighting in Korea and the uncertainty 

This is no time for the kind of poli- 

seeks the selfish advantage of one 

‘one group. The rivalry of business 
iness or union with union or man- 

nt with union must be subordinated 
ational security. No one wins if 


need to be alerted. 
4,798 Americans dead 


in Korea are not the end of the sacrifice that 
must be made. They need from Washing- 
ton a true report on the state of the Nation. 
They need to have what we spoke of in our 
editorial from Washington yesterday, great 
targets to shoot at, bold objectives to reach, 
the call to close our ranks. 


The Situation Confronting Us in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 30 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
leading article in the current issue of 
the national weekly news magazine, 
Pathfinder, is a most thoughtful discus- 
sion of the fateful situation momentarily 
confronting us in Asia. It is timely, but 
inasmuch as it was written several days 
ago, it may well have the virtue of a more 
calm viewpoint than is possible in the 
light of developments during the past 48 
hours. Therefore, I think it is worthy 
of consideration by Members of the 
Senate, and for this reason I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

No Wor.ip War IN AsIA—WHy UNITED STATES 

STRATEGY PREFERS A “DEAL” WITH RED 

CHINA TO PLAYING RussIA’s GAME 


“So far as the United States is concerned,” 
said the President last Thursday, “I wish to 
state unequivocally that because of our deep 
devotion to the cause of world peace and 
our long-standing friendship for the people 
of China, we will take every honorable step 
to prevent any extension of the hostilities in 
the Far East.” 

Upon these 51 words the balance between 
peace and a possible world war III teetered 
sickeningly this week. If a nine-man dele- 
gation from Red China to the UN will accept 
Harry Truman's words in good faith—and 
open the way to “honorable” steps—then the 
Korean war can soon end. If, however, Gen. 
Wu Hsiu-chuan and his Moscow-schooled 
delegates degrade their case at Lake Suc- 
cess to vituperative harangues, then the war 
will drag along interminably. 

Of that, President Truman, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were certain. But that was about 
all they were certain of on the eve of the 
conversations. 

It was unpleasant to admit, but the United 
States was at war with China, if not with 
Soviet Russia itself. 

Though the war was still limited to the 
Korean-Manchurian border area, they didn’t 
know how long it would remain localized 
there. 

Though they had plenty of theories, they 
didn’t know why China had entered the war 
in the first place. 

WELCOME TO AMERICA 

Yet out of this dismal fog of ignorance, 
firm hopes of ultimate peace continued to 
grow. It is cheering that the Chinese dele- 
gation is coming to UN to talk—even though 
they come by way of Moscow. For more 


than a month prior to the delegates’ depar- 
ture from Peking, the United States had 
worked—sometimes through the Security 
Council, sometimes through Sardar K. M 
Panikkar, Indian representative at Peking— 
to bring about these talks. If Wu Hsiu- 
chuan will talk—and talk about more than 
the United States Seventh Fleet in For- 
mosan waters—these are the points around 
which the conversations will revolve, and 
the probable United States answers: 

Question. What assurance have the Chi- 
nese that the United States does not have 
imperialistic designs on Manchuria? 

Answer. The United States will refer to its 
role as a member of UN and state emphati- 
cally that its sole purpose in Korea is to 
establish peace in a free country. It will 
state just as emphatically that it does not 
have, and never had, any intention of cross- 
ing the Manchurian border. 

Question. What guaranty do the Chinese 
have that the United States does not intend 
to seize giant hydroelectric plants along the 
border, built mainly by the Japanese, and 
turn them over to a United States-dominated 
Korea? 

Answer. The United States will 
Manchuria continued Yalu River power 
rights. Doubtful ownership of any plant 
will be a matter for whatever commission 
the UN designates for the job. 

Question. When peace comes to Korea, 
what share will the Chinese have in the re- 
establishment of a free Korean government? 

Answer. The United States recognizes the 
fact that China should have some voice in 
the government of postwar Korea—from the 
standpoint of geography if no other. If the 
UN decides that China should have a seat in 
whatever commission is set up to supervise 
the creation of a new government, the United 
States will not object. However, the United 
States will oppose any move to establish a 
partisan control of a segmented Korea, such 
as was tried in the setting up of quadpartite 
zones in occupied Germany. 

Question. Does the United States intend 
to support Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa? 

Answer. The United States will insist that 
Formosa be neutralized as long as the Korean 
war continues. The United States does not 
care if Chiang stays in Formosa or gets out. 
The United States will support any govern- 
ment the Formosans adopt for themselves— 
so long as that government is freely chosen 
and not the product of external influences 
from Communist China—or any other 
nation. 

Question. Does the United States oppose 
the admission of Red China to the UN? 

Answer. More than a month ago United 
States Security Council Delegate Warren 
Austin said the United States would not veto 
a UN membership for Red China if other 
Council members voted approval. This week 
the United States will repeat this stand. 
(As a matter of fact, the State Department 
regards recognition of Red China and its 
admittance to UN only as a convenience, not 
an honor to China, Inasmuch as Communist 
control of China is a fait accompli—and 
since none of the United States allies in the 
west oppose recognition of China—State offi- 
cials see no real reason for delay. However, 
from a negotiating viewpoint, it is good sense 
to hold out as long as possible.) 

Question. If China were admitted to the 
UN and recognized by the United States, 
would the United States extend to China the 
same advantages of trade, point IV aid, and 
possible ECA help as it does to other nations? 

Answer. To this the United States would 
give a limited “Yes.” The hitch would be 
a Chinese guaranty that United States goods 
sent to China would not leak to Russia. 
(The United States expects that the guar- 
anty would be given but not lived up to. 
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If this week’s talks fail, President Truman 
have to make this unpopular disclosure 
ips Congress when it reconvenes on 
November 27. Bad as it will be for the thou. 

wives and mothers who have lost 
ands and sons in what then will appear 
as a fool’s errand, every circumstance seemed 
to dictate that he could do nothing else. 

His generals and his diplomats—and the 
President himself—have not budged 1 inch 
from their earlier conviction that if the 
showdown must come between Russia and 
the United States, it will come where the 
United States wants it and where it is best 
able to meet it: in Western Europe. 

For the first time since the end of World 
Nar II, the State Department, the Defense 
Department, and the White House are in 
complete agreement on major policy mat- 


ers 
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They are convinced that the United States 
cannot fight in every part of the globe with- 
out destroying the strength needed to main- 
tain its own security. If it is patently im- 
possible to hold the line everywhere, it is 
common sense to hold it among nations 
who in turn can befriend the United States, 
and who now at least sympathetic 
ward the goals of freedom the United States 

Pe KS 

As Gen. Omar N stated it in 
Atlanta, Ga., last he means of Com- 
munist aggression are unlimited. * * 
The means open to freemen limited to 
worthy ones.” 

The United States cannot use Soviet tech- 
niques of international banditry, nor can 
it suppress nations by totalitarian 
nethods of conquest. It must fight with 
what it has—free people, free industry, and 
respect in the world family of nations. And 
its fight must necessarily be limited to the 
weapons it has. 

This doesn’t mean that the United States 
will fight an aggressive war on one hand and 
appease on the other. Nor does it mean 
that the United States will meekly take 
every slap in the face or stab in the back 
Russia chooses to make. It simply means 
that this Nation will struggle for 
and for time—so long as national hon 
jeopardized in the struggle. 

Should that time come, Russia will get 
slapped and knifed in turn. But at a spot 
where she is most vulnerable. 
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Attack on the FBI—Book by Max Lowen- 
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elaborate set of source nots n many year, 
and these are most carefully edited to fit 
the slant against the FBI 
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to reverse itself on that, too. The Nation 
is close to war that even Acheson is 
alling on Chiang Kai-shek for 
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ican public 


sO 
considering 
aid in Korea. 
It takes a split second to pull the trigger 
which signals the start of armed scrife. But 
the first shot on the battlefield is always pre- 
ceded by years of ignorance, hypocrisy, and 
Kulduggery in the diplomatic field. War 
itself is not inevitable. It is the impact of 
countless blunders during peacetime which 
produces war's inevitability. The price of 
our past lomatic mistakes is noy 
paid with the lives of Americans in Korea 
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It’s Your Congress Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
feeling in mind that any publication 
which tends to diffuse accurately infor- 
mation concerning the National Con- 
gress, its membership and procedures, is 
something to be desired very much, and 
believing that I express the opinion of 
the Members of the House when I state 
that.each one of us was personally grati- 
fied to receive upon our return to Con- 
gress from the recent recess the Decem- 
ber 1950 issue of Your Congress mag- 
azine, I am pleased to have inserted un- 
der my name the following letter from 
the editor of the magazine in which letter 
Mr. Miller expresses the hopes and plans 
of his organization in the preparation 
and use of future issues of this pub- 
lication: 

WASHINGTON, November 29, 1950. 
BERTRAM M. C€ 
Exrecuti Secretary, 

Council of Economic Advisers, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gross: I was pleased to receive 
your inquiry through Miss Cantor today 
about the Committee for Congress and the 
Con ss Study Council. 

This project, as outlined in the st 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECorpD, the cul- 
mination of almost 2 years’ study of the 
best use to make of the Pictorial Directory of 
Congress, 30-year-old picture book of the 
Members of Congress which Mrs. Miller and 
I own 

A year ago September, Mrs. Miller had 
the honor of presenting a special White 
House edition of the Pictorial Directory of 
Congress to President Truman at the White 
House when she outlined some of our plans. 

In the past, the Pictorial Directory has 
been used at the beginning of each session 


as an identification book Members and 


Mr 


7ROSS, 


ne 


rre 


ot 
ar 


ement 


is 


yr 


Ic 


SIONAL 


V\ECORD 


officials This function is now being sup- 
planted by an Officially published booklet. 
The secondary market has been the sale of 
the directory to Members with their pictures 
or biographical data specially imprinted. 
I am a writer and editor by profession but 
I have had an intensive and extensive ex- 
perience in the field of professional public 
relations. I wrote a course outline on public 
relations and taught the first course on the 
subject used in the distributive education 
program 
This yined journali: public rela- 
tions, and educational background naturally 
gravitated me to a search for the best means 
of utilizing the Pictorial Directory. I be 
lieve we have found it in the committee for 
Congre and the study council program. 
One of my advisers and confidan 
on this project, his name is not 
publicly identified with it, one of our 
i t authorities on Congress and its 
The other members of our f 


SE 


cor tic, 


3s 


closest ts 


although 


is 


I d- 
ing committee are virtually all established 
newspapermen or correspondents listed in 
the Congressional Directory. 

From my research I know there is a definit 
need f ‘the program we have launched. 
Cne of the great foundations may 
the project. 

Meantime, however, Mrs. Miller and I are 
carrying the load of laying the groundwork 
for the program, revamping the pictorial 
directory for the Eighty-second Congress, 
preparing the 1952 edition of Your Congress 
Magazine. 

We have offered to present the publication 
to a foundation or nonpartisan organization 
or group that will carry through this pro- 
gram, and make a down-to-earth, practical 
and realistic method of learning about Con- 
gress and its Members available to every 
school and college student, every factory 
worker, every union member, housewife, 
clubwoman, teen-ager. 

There are the broader implications, such 
as the need for keeping Congress strong and 
alert, so that it will hold its own with the 
Executive or the bureaucracy in the effort 
to keep our democratic Republic free and 
representative. However, we are basically 
interested in letting every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation know that they have a 
direct personal interest and stake in Con- 
gress and its Members and what they do 
and how they do their job. 

I could cite numerous authorities to prove 
that this is a vital need for such an educa- 
tional and public-relations program. I 
think, perhaps, one of the most convincing 
pieces of evidence, was a letter received in 
today’s mail, which reached me about the 
same time as the telephone call from your 
office. 

The letter is from Alta M. Leach, executive 
secretary in the office of the Honorable 
WayYNE N. ASPINALL, Member of Congress for 
the Fourth District of Coiorado, a member 
of the important House Public Lands Com- 
mittee. I have her permission to quote it 
to you in its entirety and to publicize it. 
The letter follows: 


un 
} 


e 
or 


sponsor 


NoveMBER 28, 1950. 
DEAR MR. MILLER: I noted with interest 
your letter addressed to the Members of 
Congress dated November 7, in which you 
refer to the educational project, now under 
way, which will acquaint our public with the 
legislative machinery. 

Upon returning to the State during this 
last campaign, it was absolutely appalling to 
note the large number of individuals who 
are thoroughly unacquainted with the 
operations of Congress and the many citi- 
zens who do not even know the names of 
their Representatives and Senators. 

Although the press makes a valiant effort 
to inform the public, apparently the news- 
paper reader often turns to the sports page, 
scciety page, or cartoon strip, rather than 
absorb articles pertaining to Capitol Hill, 
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I think you will be doing a great service 
in sponsoring a national study program in 
schools, colleges, clubs, factories, and other 
ssemblies. Good government can be at- 
ined only when we have a well-informed 
electorate. 

Sincerely, 
Atta M. LEACH. 
I can assure you, Mr. Gross, that the re- 


ceipt of this letter, entirely unsolicited as 
was, was a source of great inspiration 
to us. 


At this stage of development of the com- 
bined educational and public-relations proj- 
ect for Congress and its Members, we are 
similarly grateful for the interest shown by 
individuals or organizations. 

This is not a personal project, but an 
activity in which the whole Nation must 

rticipate if it is to be successful. 

One of our initial objectives is to place 

the hands of every Senator and Repre- 

tative quantities of Your Congress maga- 

ne and related publications for distribution 
colleges, and other interested 
roups. We are developing material for radio 

id television use. We already have motion- 

ture films available for immediate use, as 
Mr. Allan Dibble, of the March of Time, has 

fered the use of the March of Time Forum 
ms, The Life of a Congressman and The 
Congress, to the program 

Our feet are solidly on the ground in this 
endeavor. We have planned long and care- 
fully and know that we are on the right 
track 

It’s worth while, this attempt to expand 
the knowledge of and personal participation 
in the Congress and our Government, of 
every citizen. It’s especially important at 
this time in history, when our free system 
is faced off directly with the fight-to-the- 
finish challenge of totalitarianism. 

The writer or others of our founding com- 
mittee will be happy to discuss the program 
with you in person at your convenience, 

Yours truly, 


to schools, 


HAL. J, MILLER, 
Editor, Your Congress Magazine, 
Executive Director, Committee 
for Congress, Sponsor of Na- 
tional Congress Study Councils. 





Economic Aid for the Philippine Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER A. CHESNEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr.CHESNEY. Mr. Speaker, in read- 
ing the Washington Post of November 
25, 1950, my attention was directed to 
conditions presently existing in the ad- 
ministration of the government of the 
tepublic of the Philippines. 

In view of these existing conditions, 
I recommend that the Ejighty-second 
Congress carefuly scrutinize any legisla- 
tion brought before it to continue eco- 
nomic aid to the Philippine Islands. 

I also highly recommend that Mem- 
bers of the Eighty-second Congress do 
not hesitate to make a thorough and 
sweeping investigation of the conditions 
set forth in the editorial of the above 
mentioned issue of the Washington Post, 

Our national economy is now under- 
going drastic changes to meet the de- 
mands of an adequate defense program 
to protect ourselves against the growing 
threat of communism, communistic in- 





fluences and aggression. We must pro- 
tect our economy from any government 
which seeks our aid, only to misuse and 
waste the funds which we need so badly 
for ourselves. 

Our national security rests heavily on 
our ability to wisely handle our money. 

We cannot afford to support any gov- 
ernment which insists on ignoring and, 
apparently, even supporting the condi- 
tions such as now exist in the Philippine 
Islands. 

I charge that it is the duty of the 
Eighty-second Congress to be especially 
arduous in weeding out legislation grant- 
ing economic aid to countries diametri- 
cally opposed to those principles which 
we hold in such high regard and for 
which we are even now sacrificing the 
lives of our young men in Korea. 

For the information of those Members 
of the Eighty-first Congress who may 
have overlooked the above mentioned 
article, the entire text of this editorial 
follows: 

PHILIP! 

Thanks largely 
liam C. Foster, a ¢ i 
been made toward carr 
port on the Philippine 
with President Quirin 
tered stiff resistanc 
even basic, pri 


further American 


INE AGREEMENT 









“supervision and direction” A in 
nission. Filipino official ood deal 
free and 





to say about the isla: 
sovereign power; all t 
United States w 

out But Mr. Foster mi: 
clear that 





2y needed from the 
intial hand- 
ude it unmi kably 
the Santa Claus role is out If 


r subs 


further aid is to be recommended to Con- 
gress, it must be on a partnership basis in- 
volving all the strict accountir that is ap- 





plied to ECA fund 

The agreement that was finally signed 
ppine Government to three 
important step (1) It 
lect an additional 
revenue, an increase of about 80 
(2) It agrees to pass a minimum-wage law, 
which the Bell mission found to be impor- 
tant because of the pitifully low standard 
of living prevailing among some ups of 
Filipinos. (3) The Philippine Legislature 
must pass a general resolutior 
other recommendati 3 of 
In return President Truma 
r economic aid for the Philippines, 
to be administered through the ECA, the top 


undertakes to col- 
250,.000.000 pesos in tax 


percent. 





gress f 


figure being $250,000,000, presumably to be 
applied over a period of year With the 
Quirino regime still reeking with corruption 
and law enf t at ! ebb, the pro- 
gram is admittedly a gamble. Most Ameri- 


cans would no doubt prefer to do nothing 
in support of the Quirino regime were it not 
er that inaction migh 
ist coup. The Philippines is in 
ry in American consideration 
The test will come, of c , in the steps 
that President Quirino takes to carry out 
his agreement. These must amount 
to something more than paper compliance, 
As to taxes, for example, it is said that no 
additional revenue would be needed if the 
present tax laws were enforced. But evasion 
and outright flouting of the tax laws is prev- 
alent, and there are charges that the Presi- 
dent himself is one of the evaders. Even 
where corruption has been exposed beyond 
question, Mr. Quirino has failed to prosecute 
the crooks and in some instances to sever 
their official connections. and more 
Filipinos are whether he is af 









steps 












aebk 1? 
askin 





himself. So confidence in the Manila regime 
continues to sink, the disorderly elements 


A7335 


gain strength, and the democratic ex 





ment in the Philippines moves cl r to- 
ward a potential blow-up. If Am 1 
is to be useful in these circumsta: 1 
certainly have to be adminis tered with a 


firm hand. 





Armistice Day, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSO! 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF RE 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 
Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following speech delivered by me at 
Spartanburg, S. C., on Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1950 
We are gathered here today to observe the 
thirty-second anniversar f the armi f 
1918 which ended the first ¢g t world con- 
flict While it i f eat import t t 
we fitting y observe that t 


Prat 
rut 


NTATIVES 





defeated there v 

rm of victory f I 

weary Idier. On the ruir f the old im- 

perial ambitior a new and better world 
ly would be erected 
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usly done dur- 

We accomplished 

he like of which only 
nce ain our mili- 
wers was com- 

d on land, on 


y to the United 

accurately for 

One estimate 

set at $300,000,- 

sit goes. Tre- 

material were con- 

war In time this 

replaced. Work and 

uce the necessitie f 

But the lives of our 

laced. The sacred dead 

are the real cost we 

sacrifice, today there is no 

y truce of the past 5 years 

June 25 when South Korea 

Russian-trained, Russian- 

y of North Korean Commu- 

in 1917 and 1941, we were not pre- 

crisis as far as planes, ships, 

uns are concerned. We had dis- 

gnificent military strength of 

445 by an almost foolhardy de- 

1 and disarmament of our Armed 

d done it against not only the 

me of our leaders; we had done 

their pleading as well. 

quote part of a speech made on 

1945, at the New York Herald 

m in New York City by General 

rge C. Marshall, at that time 
Staff, United States Army. 

hall’s warning was this 

ll strong today, but we won't be 

hs hence, unless we take very 

1 definite measures to give some 
ermanence to the } 


strengtn 


just spent so much of human life 
to develop 
currently eng 


iged in the de- 
of our forces at the 
ible rate. 
> * 


wartime 
. . 7 
ertain that the Military 
lent cannot hope to insure the 
if the United States very much longer 
nt rate of demobiliaztion unless 
inent peacetime program IS eS- 

at an early date. 
ment, in widespread emo- 
f the American people, demobil- 
has become, in effect, disintegration, 
f the Armed Forces but apparently 
nception of world responsibility and 
of us, If we are to nourish 
fant United Nations organization and 
establish some possibility of a future 
decent world order, definite measures must 
be taken immediately to determine at least 
the basic principles for our postwar military 
policy I have never felt so certain of any- 

thir in my life.” 

It is needless to say that General Mar- 
y went unheeded—needless but 
Each succeeding world crisis in 
ich our Nation becomes involved grants 
us less and less time to prepare ourselves to 
meet that crisis. Our period of grace has 
shrunk from years in the First World War 
to m ; in the Second, and finally to weeks 
in the present Korean conflict. We must rec- 
oncile our intense desire to follow the pur- 
suits of peace with the demands of the world 
beyond our shores. I think it was Thomas 
Jefferson who said: “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” That is true today as far 
as it goes, but as long as our Nation must 
face communism across the iron curtain, we 
must alter Jefferson's statement to “Eternal 
vigilance and preparedness are the price of 
liberty.” Let us recognize this situation as 
a fact, accept it as a fact, and reconcile our- 
selves to the fact. Military strength is a ne- 
cessity in the world of today. Our continued 
existence as a free people depends upon it. 


t it demand 


It is true that our arms have again won @ 
magnificent victory, this time in Korea, for 
which we all thank God, but fighting still 
goes on. Our sons are still giving their lives. 
If peace again comes to Korea, Russian pup- 
pets in Indochina, India, Iran, or Germany 
may be ordered into action by their masters 
in the Kremlin 

A second situation which the American 
people must accept, whether or not they 
want to accept it, is the position of the 
United States as the leader of the free world. 
Our only alternative is isolation and grad- 
ual suffocation if not actual conquest by 
communism. For the foreseeable future 
America’s sons will be on the perimeters of 
the world defending our way of life. It can- 
not be otherwise. Again I say, let us recog- 
nize this situation as a fact, accept it as a 
fact, and reconcile ourselves to the fact, 
Never again will the peace-loving nations 
stand idly by and let aggression envelop 
whole peoples Never again will we wait 
until all the forces and resources of what is 
left of a free world have to be mobilized in 
a life and death struggle for survival. Korea 
has proved this to the world if it has done 
nothing else 

In this war, as in the last, the real struggle 
is not tank against tank, nor plane against 
plane, or yet man against man. The real 
struggle is idea against idea, philosophy of 
government against philosophy of govern- 
ment, freedom against slavery. We are fight- 
ing for the preservation of our democratic 
way of life just as much today as we were 
between 1941 and 1945. Victory can come 
only through the unity of our people and 
through sacrifice not only on the part of our 
military personnel but on the part of every 
American. 

Six years ago today an Armistice Day ad- 
dress was delivered at Columbia by a gentle- 
man who lives here in your city, the Gover- 
nor-elect of the State of South Carolina. I 
would iike to end these few thoughts today 
with a quotation from that address which is 
as pertinent in 1950 as it was in 1944: 

“Let us on this Armistice Day dedicate 
ourselves anew to the great tasks remain- 
ing before us. Let us pledge to those who 
made the supreme sacrifice in the last war 
and those who are making the supreme sac- 
rifice in this war, that their sacrifices shall 
not have been made in vain and that with 
God’s help, we shall banish the scourge of 
war from this earth.” 


My Defense of My Friend Hoover and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared recently a book by Max Lowen- 
thal entitled “The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation.” This is a lengthy volume 
and from a casual observation its pre- 
tense could easily be mistaken as an ob- 
jective and authoritative compilation on 
the mission of the FBI and to the un- 
suspecting and uninformed it could very 
easily be one of the most expensive 
booby traps ever contrived by the human 
intelligence to subtly undermine the most 
indispensable, effective, honorable, and 
honored department of our Govern- 
ment—an organization which, during its 


42 years of existence, has won fame and 
respect in every town, hamlet, home, and 
fireside throughout the length and 
breadth of this Nation. Its Director, the 
Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, towers today 
above any man on the Federal payroll. 
He has more influence and prestige in 
both branches of the Congress than any 
servant who ever took an oath of office 
to defend our institutions and the phi- 
losophy of our democratic form of 
government. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, my distinguished friend 
and former agent of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a copy of this book written by Max 
Lowenthal. It was on my desk when I 
returned to Washington last Monday. 
I questioned my staff and asked them if 
they had ordered it. They informed me 
they had not, and I know for certain I 
did not order the book. It apparently 
was sent to me by the publishers, prob- 
ably at the request of the author, Max 
Lowenthal. 

I was quoted in this book, I believe on 
page 442, in a speech I made on the floor 
of the House in May 1950. In that 
speech I criticized the Department of 
Justice and the Attorney General for 
failure to prosecute some known es- 
pionage agents which I happened to 
have investigated during the time I 
served with the FBI. 

The author, of course, is a very clever 
lawyer. He is a great artist at twisting 
the facts. He quoted me in order to get 
his point across that I was criticizing 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
J. Edgar Hoover, my former boss, which 
is very far from the truth. I had no in- 
tention of criticizing Mr. Hoover or any 
of the staff or members of the FBI. 

As a matter of fact, we all know that 
Mr. Hoover and the FBI have nothing to 
do with prosecution except to recom- 
mend prosecution of known espionage 
cases. The criticism that Mr. Lowenthal 
makes of the FBI in this respect is, 
therefore, very false. It is an unde- 
served criticism entirely and I resent it. 

I sent this book back to the publishers 
and suggested to them that they obtain 
the autograph of Max Lowenthal and 
send it on to Uncle Joe Sialin in Moscow 
because he would appreciate it a whole 
lot more than I would. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, my answer to 
this attack on Mr. Hoover will be a 
resolution to provide for a special con- 
gressional medal for Mr. Hoover. I ex- 
pect to introduce this resolution in the 
latter days of the present Congress or 
early in the new Congress. It will be a 
resolution to confer a special congres- 
sional medal upon Mr. Hoover in recog- 
nition of the outstanding work that he 
has done to suppress communism, and 
otherwise better the conditions of this 
country. 

It is an outrage that an American who 
has carried the flag as Mr, Hoover has 


Speaker, will the 
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carried it should be smeared as was 
done by this pinko, and alleged to be 
Communist, Max Lowenthal. 

Mr. RIVERS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that no man in 
this Nation has done more for the Na- 
tion under so many obstacles. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. This Max Lowenthal 
is said to be a Communist. That this 
book smearing the FBI is nothing but 
Communist propaganda. If you have 
any doubt about that, check up on his 
record. 

J. Edgar Hoover is one of the great 
men of this Nation. If the Congress of 
the United States had followed the sug- 
gestions I have been making for years 
and made the FBI an independent 
agency and relieved J. Edgar Hoover of 
the embarrassment that he now suf- 
fers as a result of those who try to tell 
him what he may investigate and what 
he may not, if the Congress would make 
the FBI, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, an independent agency J. Edgar 
Hoover could be worth more to us today 
than any other man alive in letting us 
know what is going on throughout the 
world. But he cannot do it with Com- 
munists like this abusing him and that 
little group down there in the Depart- 
ment of Justice trying to stultify him 
and prevent him from carrying out the 
duties of his exalted position. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. BRYSON. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
multitudinous Federal agencies we have, 
I can think of none other that has the 
highest degree of respect than does the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. I 
speak particularly of the little people, 
the man in the street, out in the hinter- 
land. I have seen a copy of the book to 
which the gentleman is now addressing 
himself. As a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary I am personally ac- 
quainted with the great work being done 
under the direction of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover. I want to commend the gen- 
tleman for the time he has taken and 
the study he has given in his analysis 
of this fraudulent book. 

The Max Lowenthal smear book on the 
FBI convicts itself when it is considered 
along with the known public record of 
the FBI. The publishers claim: 

This book has been written in the interest 
of national security. 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


This is a fraudulent misrepresentation 
unless the publisher, William Sloane 
Associates, was thinking of the national 
security of some country other than the 
United States. If the author wanted to 
be objective, as is falsely claimed for him 
by the publishers, then he would have 
gone to the FBI and seen its Director, 
J. Edgar Hoover, and told him like a man 
exactly what he feared. 

The public press, however, states he 
did not contact the FBI. Yet the author 
is represented as a lover of civil liberties, 


One who truly champions civil liberties 
is first of all honest and seeks to do 
justice. The mere fact that the author 
did not call upon the FBI to state its 
side of the case establishes beyond a per- 
adventure of doubt that he was in- 
terested only in smearing the FBI. 

Beyond that the author does not even 
quote the public record. Let me be 
specific and prove my point. I was 
intrigued by one reference in the book. 
On page 320 the author says: 

FBI practices were summed up in March 
1940 by a Senate committee. 


A review of the report of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce ac- 
companying Senate Resolution 224, does 
not even contain the name of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. On page 5 
of this report, in reciting the abuses re- 
ferred to in Lowenthal’s book, each sen- 
tence is preceded by the words “some 
police” did this and that. Nowhere does 
it say the FBI committed the abuses. 

Lowenthal’s book admits that while the 
report did not ‘specifically state that its 
charges were directed against the Bu- 
reau, Chairman Burton K. Wheeler, in 
a press interview, acknowledged that the 
report was, in fact, aimed at that police 
unit.” The author then cites several 
newspaper clippings as his source. I 
checked on only one—the New York 
Daily News, March 13, 1840—and here is 
how former Senator Wheeler is quoted: 

“I am opposed to wire tapping, whether by 
the Treasury, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, the Interior Department, or private 
agencies,” Wheeler told reporters. “If the 
FBI has done any tapping, it will certainly 
be investigated.” 





This report of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce was issued as 
a result of a resolution introduced by 
Senator THEODORE GREEN, of Rhode Is- 
land—Senate Resolution 224—and, ap- 
parently as a result of press inquiries, 
Senator GREEN issued a statement which 
appeared in the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican on March 14, 1940, under the head- 
line ‘“‘Wire-tap smear’—fails, brings 
Hoover praise.”’ I have secured the full 
text of Senator Green's statement dated 
March 13, 1940, which clearly and cate- 
gorically sets forth the ideas of Senator 
GREEN and that the resolution was not 
directed at the FBI. I offer the full 
statement for inclusion in the REcorp. 
However, in concluding his statement, 
Senator GREEN said: 

As a matter of fact, this investigation into 
wire-tapping practices was partly the result 
of evidence uncovered by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in my State. 

No where in Lowenthal’s book do I find 
this statement. If he were honestly tell- 
ing the story of the FBI, surely he would 
have been objective. But maybe there 
is another reason. The very cover of 
his book states he was employed by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce from 1935 to 1942. Is it possible 
that this same Lowenthal was the author 
of this report? Surely if the report were 
directed at the FBI as Lowenthal says it 
was, then there would have been a fur- 
ther record. But there is not. The 
subcommittee appointed to make the in- 
vestigation, instead of investigating the 
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FBI, did exactly what Senator G 
his statement of March 13, 1940, said it 
would—it investigated a wire-tappin 
situation in Rhode Island which ie 
present Attorney General, J. Howard 
McGrath, then a United States attorney, 
and the FBI investigated. This one in- 
stance and these facts prove the dishon- 
esty of the book and 
claims 

One other item on the same pace 
attracted my attention. Lowenthal re- 
ferred to the Spanish Loyalist cases in 
Detroit and says Attorney General Jack- 
son “sent an investigator of his own to 
inquire into the facts; the latter reported 
that the FBI agents had engaged 
duct which might constitute a violation 


its pudlsner's 


of the Constitution.” I have learned 
that the investigator is now Federal 
Judge Henry Schweinhaut. His lengthy 


report was relased to the press by the 
then Attorney General, now Mr. Justi 
Robert H. Jackson, who also released a 
letter to the late Senator George W 
Norris to the press. But Lowenthal does 
not quote this letter in his book, because 
it would not support his smear up 
FBI. In this letter, the then Attor 
General said: 

I am of course anxious, as you ar¢ 
in law enforcement we d 
traditional 


7 ting 


ym the 
1 tn 


no violence to oul 


ties I am convinced 


Civil liber 


that if th se liberties are generaii'\ enaan- 
gered in this country it is not by the FBI 
If the est of the book is as one-sided 


and inaccurate and conveys the false im- 
pressions which the two items do on pa 
320, then the publisher and the author 
are entitled to an award for the book of 
the ycar containing the most errors and 
the greatest smear. In fact, I am sure 
that they will be heartily commended by 
bloody J« Stalin as the Communist 
Party could not have done a more eflec- 
tive job. 


EVATEMENT OF THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, OF 
RHODE ISLAND, MARCH 13, 194 
My attention has been called to new ir- 


ticles which have appeared in me news- 
} ed that I wa 
whether the Senate r lution with respect 
to the investigation of wire tappi was di- 
rected at Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. I replied that 
investigation was not aimed at anyone in 
particular, but at the practice of wire tapping 
in general 
No remarks ¢ 
tion justify ny 
was directed at the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation or Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, its Director 
I have the greatest feeling of regard f 


papers in which it fs alle 


the 


f mine in answer 





the inference that my resolution 


r Mr 


Eoover, for the splendid work that he has 
done in law euforcement, and !f the effi- 
cient and excellent organization he h built 
up. I admire the splendid accomp.ish- 
ment f the Federal Bureau of Investi 

in meeting the great crime menace of 19 
and 1934 and the subsequent fine result 


which the activities of the Bureau have given 
to the country generally. As a matter of 
fact, this investigation into 
practices was partly the result of evidence 
uncovered by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in my State. 


Hon. Grorce W. Norr! 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D Cc 
My Dear Senator Norris: I am asking 
Henry Schweinhaut to deliver to you the re- 
port upon his inquiry into the mplaints 
about the arrests in the Detroit cas¢ He, 
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‘ ent acts under the proha ity that 
1 vill be examined by shrewd 
r defendants, every confession may 
! nged, and every act exposed in open 
The Bureau is thus under continu- 
1 id hostile examination. 

[ this severe test of cases investigated 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 


uted as a result of its in tigations, 
ic re had in 96 percent. In the 
ve since Mr. Hoover became head of the 


Bureau not one case has been reversed by 
ppellate court because of third degree 
( er improper treatment of defendants. 
I e, to me, are very impressive f , not 
( I themselves but in comparison with 
y law enforcing body anywhere. 

Ir n agency as large as the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation errors of judgment and 
1 will from time to time occur, and 
( is helpful both to the Director and 
to the Attorney General in avoiding repeti- 
But I am confident that the more the 
of the Bureau are explored the 
it will appear that its vigorous and ef- 
work for law enforcement is con- 
d with a fundamental purpose to ob- 

€ e tl rights of defendants. 

You very truly} 
ROBERT H. JACKSON, 
Attorney General 


Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, my 
reason for defending this organization is 
because I believe I owe it to the FBI to 

iy a word in its behalf. I formerly 
worked for 4 years in the Department of 
Justice. I was not a member of the FBI 
but in my capacity as an attorney in 
that Department, I had access to the 
agents of this organization and their 
investigations were the bases quite fre- 
quently of our courses of action. I, 
therefore, had a long opportunity to ap- 
I the value of what Edgar Hoover 
does and that for which his organization 
stands. I need no one to speak for me 
or to tell me of the FBI. I know that I 
can speak with authority and from 
experience. 

I take the floor today for one purpose 
and that is to ask questions why one 
Max Lowenthal should, at this time, 
vrite a book berating Edgar Hoover and 
iis honored institution. I further ask 
he question of who is paying the freight 
or the distribution of this book to every 
Member of Congress, United States at- 
torneys, Federal judges, newspaper col- 
umnists, newspaper editors, college pro- 
fessors, radio commentators, and count- 
less others holding State and local posi- 
tions of authority and many philan- 


raise 


\ 
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thropic organizations. In short, it was 

ent to anyone who could in anywise 
mold or color public opinion. I do not 
believe the record of William Sloan & 
Co. is such that its philanthropies, if 
] 


- 


1as any, would permit it to make 
‘ 1a widespread gratis distribution. I 
am, therefore, constrained to say or to 
feel that the expense for this colossal 

tribution is paid for by others who do 
not appear on the surface. 

I ask another question, What earthly 
good under the sun can inure to the 
American people either individually or 
c ctively from this publication? What 
earthly good can the undermining of the 
FBI do at a time when the Congress has 
passed a subversive and anti-Communist 
piece of legislation which the Attorney 
General has at least been persuaded to, 
in somewise, implement pursuant to his 
sacred oath, despite his opposition to it. 
I further ask the question, How in the 
name of heavens can this thing help 
America at a time when communism is 
not only running rampant with its 
underground highways but is enjoying 
significant victories against the United 
Nations and America on the battlefields 
of Korea? Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
answer to my queries is obvious. This 
book can only give aid and comfort to 
one Joe Stalin and the puppets who are 
now dancing on his marionette stages 
throughout the world. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that V. 
Minayev who wrote in the New Times, 
Moscow, under date of February 15, 1950, 
entitled “J. Edgar Hoover and His 
G-Men” has rejoiced with his compli- 
mentary copy of this edition which I 
assume the Communist Party paid for 
and sent to him. I am sure that like- 
wise Y. Borisov is also happy with the 
same article he wrote in the New Times 
under a similar date. His article was 
“The Growth of the Peace Movement.” 

J. EDGAR HOOVER AND His G-MEN 
(By V. Minayev) 

J. Edgar Hoover has been Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for already 
a quarter of a century. He is the factual 
head of the entire police espionage system 
of the United States, and is perhaps the only 
important American Government official who 
has remained uninterruptedly in one post for 
so long, and in such a ticklish post as that. 

In 1917, after having been admitted to the 
bar, Hoover decided to chance his luck in 
the Department of Justice. Two years later 
he was appointed special assistant to the 
Attorney General. 

One of his biographers sheds light on the 
reasons for his rapid advancement: 

“While engaged in legal work, he acquired 
some valuable experience in counterespionage 
in connection with World War I, which was 
then in progress.” 

What this counterespionage work was is 
no secret. From 1917 to 1919 Hoover was a 
special agent in the Department of Justice 
Bureau of Investigation, which specialized 
in combating progressive trends. When, in 
1918, the Bureau was instructed to take meas- 
ures against the marked spread of radicalism, 
Hoover's activities attracted the attention of 
his superiors. He personally directed the 
raids on the homes and premises of individ- 
uals and organizations suspected of radical 
views. 

Hoover was appointed special assistant to 
& man who contributed one of the most 
gloomy and bloody pages to the history of 
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the United States—A. Mitchell Palmer, a po- 
lice tyrant who was fond of calling him 
the Fighting Quaker. It was Palmer who 
engineered the anti-Red drive of 1919-20 

In his day Palmer gained notoriety as t 


police dictator of America. But the chi 
and direct organizer of the violence and law- 
lessnt against progressive leaders w 
young J. Edgar Hoover. 

Napoleon referred to the famous spy Schul. 
meister as a man of destiny. This was Wal 
Street’s opinion of Edgar Hoover. At the 


age of 26, his career was assured. He w 
appointed Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Investigation, and very soon after was mat 
its Director, it having by then been renamed 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, or FBI, 
The agents of the FBI are known 


spe cial 


as G-men, which is short for “Government 
men,” 


It is Hoover who was responsible f 
sarance of the G-men in the United 
€ His first measure as Director of the 
FBI was to purge its staff. Gradually the 
old and very heterogeneous personnel of the 
Bureau, both as regards age and detective 
experience, was replaced by young men of 
a definite type, the kind usually employed 
by gaming dens and saloons as bouncers. 

The G-men are instructed in the techni- 
calities of man-hunting in special schools 
maintained by the FBI in Washington and 
other centers, as well as at the National Police 
Academy. Some of them are tutored in such 
arts and sciences as public speaking, psy- 
chology, and sociology. These are the men 
who are specially trained to fight the labor 
movement. 

In addition to his special training as a 
spy, every G-man is expected to master the 
various arts of physical assaulv and the 
handling of every type of modern personal 
weapon. The American Gestapo-men are 
taught how to attack strikers and are initi- 
ated into the gentle arts of secret manslaugh- 
ter, terrorism, and intimidation. Instruc- 
tion in methods of search, detection, and 
apprehension holds an important place in 
the training of a G-man. 

The special agent is the central figure in 
the FBI. Enormous attention is paid to his 
training, the fundamental purpose of which 
is to turn him into a man hunter and man- 
slaughtering automaton. His guiding maxim 
must be the one laid down by Ignatius Loyola 
for the members of the Jesuit Order: he is 
expected to be “as obedient as a corpse.” 

Hoover saw to it that his thugs were given 
the broadest powers, or, rather, enjoyed un- 
limited opportunity for the commission of 
violence. In the tiurties Congress enacted 
legislation considera ly enlarging the powers 
of the FBI and its special agents. They were 
given permission to effect arrests and to use 
arms at discretion. Hoover also saw to it 
that his G-men were well remunerated—the 
special agents start with a salary of $3,200 
per annum, plus operational expenses, and 
are guaranteed a pension after a definite 
length of service. 

Hoover's outfit is a ramified one. Fred- 
erick L. Collins says in his book, The FBI in 
Peace and War, that the number of special 
agents on the staff of the FBI and its local 
branches increased from 851 in 1939 to 4,600 
in 1943. 

After the war the number of G-men con- 
tinued rapidly to increase. It has been 
stated in the American press that in 1946 
the FBI had 14,300 special agents. 

But in addition to the special agents on 
its staff, the FBI has a number of agents who 
do not figure on its rolls. They are known 
as friends of the FBI, and their recruitment 
is organized on a wide scale throughout the 
country. They constitute a reserve from 
which G-men are drawn. 

With Hoover’s appearance in the FBI, the 
system of registration, investigation, and 
identification of Reds was thoroughly reor- 
ganized. He perfected and standardized it. 
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The bulky files and multiplicity of filing 
g 
binets were replaced by a card-index sys- 
and mechanical methods of analysis 
In 1919 and 1920 Hoover card- ed 
000 Americans suspected radicalism 
nd dangerous thoughts This was the first 
y me ure in th I ly cor ‘ = 
r putting the f 1inst } 5 
Ss ntifi line M 1 iter the New Re- 
l Cc \ e in this « ion 
3 t dark pe iH er compiled a 
f a million per S sl 1 
! Is because of eu ( n of 
r € poli l be I vi- 
T equivalent of 1 person out of every 
famil n the Units States was on the 
>? r be H rich Himm- 
14 years.” 
Eundreds of thousand f names were 
dded every year to Hoover’s files, which are 
n as the 1 ional sec y index. Be- 
the outbreak of W War II Hoover 
th 1f } ing a secret tab 


nimseil 


the task of kee} 





y iin 1erican with- 


it exception. names were 

entered in the black list. In order to reas- 

slic opinion, Hoover had the rumor 

read that the purpose of his card index 

yas to keep a check on Fascist agents in the 

United States. y. his detective 

vities continued to be directed as hereto- 
re against progressive elements. 

Since the war Hoover has developed polit- 

‘al spying to monstrous limits. Envy of 
Himmler’s laurels gives Hoover and his mas- 
ters no rest. We know that the Nazi super- 
py set himself the aim of not only tabbing 
every disaffected German, but of keeping a 
record of every adult inhabitant in general. 

Hoover also took great pains to perfect 
a system of identification which is a com- 
ponent part of the national security index. 
It was he that initiated the fingerprinting of 
every American listed in the index. He set 
up a Civil section of the FBI fingerprint files. 
Befor the war the national fingerprint 
records already Contained fingerprints of 
11,000,000 Americans. 

Hoover exploited the prewar and war sit- 
uation for the furtherance of his program. A 
full-blast campaign was started to get Amer- 
icans to register their fingerprints volun- 
tarily. It was made compulsory for certain 
categories of citizens—Government servants, 
members of the Armed Forces, employees of 
plants working on military contracts, and 
persons coming under the Alien Registra- 
tion Act. 

On December 1, 1949, Hoover’s files 
tained approximately 113,000,00 
prints. The FBI has a register of practically 
every adult inhabitant of the United States 
and is drawing up detailed individual rec- 
ords. The national security index and the 
national fingerprint records are used as 
weapons against the working class and the 
democratic movement. 

We know that in America government in- 
stitutions and politicians are no less addicted 
to self-advertisement than commercial and 
industrial firms. J. Edgar Hoover makes wide 
use of publicity. He lavishly supplies the 
American press with sensational stories about 
the work of his Bureau. Numerous books 
glorifying the FBI were published in the 
United States during the war and since. 
They are often furnished with a preface by 
Hoover himself, 

The purpose of Hoover’s publicity is to 
delude public opinion regarding the true 
functions of his police system. When you 
read the books of Floherty, Collins, or Riess 
or Hoover’s own articles, it is quite apparent 
that the aim of their authors is to depict the 
FBI as America’s salvation. 

Hoover’s agents feed the public with trashy 
detective literature designed to convince the 
American that both before and during the 
war America’s counterespionage service was 
prompt in detecting and effectively checking 
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the activities of Ja ese a German spies 
But it wn tl the FBI's inactivity 
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H d his Bureau have been « ed 
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Hoover extended |! elon 
countries as well ) the 
TBI set up an espi net- 
work in Latin An t its 
tentacles into every gov- 
ernment service, 1 id 
into the economi c a 
cerned. It is with tl ents 
that coups d'état, provocation, and sedition 
are engineered in the Latin-American coun- 
tries. 


Since the close of 1945, in connection with 
the law coordinating Federal 
tivities abroad, the functions of Hoover's 
Bureau in foreign countries have been con- 
siderably curtailed. In 1947, the FBI 
banded the undercover system which it had 
created during the Latin America to 
counteract Japanese and German espionage. 
But Hoover retained the right to maintain 
an inspection tem in each of the Latin 
American countries. Its function is toa 
the local police in combating the labor 
democratic movements. Hoover's G 
thus play the role of organizer 
tors in political detection in the Latin Ame 
ican countries under the tutelage of Am 
ican imperialism. 

The FBI is now entrusted with the j 


organizing the security service (in plain 


intelligence ac- 
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words, espionage) in United States diplo- 

matic and other mi: ( abroad. 
Apparently, the question i w i g 
mooted of turnir e FBI i n lepend- 
ent ministry of police tabble- il Con- 
gressman RANKIN, while still a member of 
the Un-American Activities Committee, : - 
ge sted that the FBI be take out of the 
he Justice 


jurisdiction of the Department of 


and made an independent government body 
with the right to report directly to Co é 
Measures of this kind aim at centralizing 
internal security and elimin atil the m- 
petition between the various departments 


and agencies operating in this field. Hoover, 
who is 
is working 
centrated in its hands. He 
eric 
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to have all the threads con- 


is eager to beco 











a’s police dictator 


There is another fact worth ment 4 
A United Press message from Washington in 
the middle of May 1949, stated that Pres- 
ident Truman had ordered the organization 


of an Interdepartmental Committee on In- 
ternal Security t r of the 
Federal bodies engaged in investigating sub- 
versive activity. Preparing as they are for 
aggressive war, America’s ruling circles want 
to be sure of having a reliable rear, purged, 
with the aid of the police machine, of pro- 
gressive elements. 

Present-day America is police-ridden and 
detective-ridden. No other country is s0 
infested with sleuths as the United States; 
no t 


nate the work 


other people are so subjected all- 
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As lat is November 20, 1950, there 
ppeared an article written in Moscow 
1d directed in English to North Amer- 

ica entitled “Every United States Cit- 


izen Understudy at FBI.” A commen- 
tary by Pablov entitled “Thought Con- 
trol in the United States” is very sig- 


Look, Mr. Speaker and America, what 
comforting words this book gives to these 
people to whom I have just referred. 


Sad indeed, significant indeed 
In addition to these, Mr. Speaker, I 
next call to testify on behalf of the ter- 
damage this book can do to the FBI 
articles appearing in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune I am sure that everybody 
knows the New York Herald Tribune is 
not given to going off half-cocked. Un- 
der date of November 23, which, Mr. 
Speaker, as you know, was Thanksgiving 
Day, the above-mentioned paper wrote 
an editorial entitled ‘“‘Smearing the FBI.” 
It is significant indeed of the import of 
this book’s insidious attack. 

This editorial is as follows: 


ci 


rific 


Aad 


SMEARING THE FB 


Had the FBI been made the victim of an 
ordinary smear artist, the results would have 
been deplorable enough. The attack made 


by Max Lowenthal in his newly published 
book, The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
is, however—by reason of its method and 
circumstance particularly obnoxious. This 
lengthy volume, with its outward pretense 
thoritativeness and objectivity, could 





easily be mistaken for a factual guide to the 
course of the FBI during its 42 years of exist- 
ence It is only when the text has been 
examined that the author's manner and aims 
become clear Mr. Lowenthal has strung to- 
gether 1 exhausting series of quotations 
from public records—inconclusive, tenden- 
ti and fre quently out of context, designed 
to h the cumulative result of implying 
that e FBI has been ineffectual, preju- 
diced, concerned chiefly with notoriety for 
itself, and carel of the civil liberties of 
the « el The book's publication occurs 


at a me when the FBI's activities against 
Communist infiltration require—as, indeed, 
they merit, an unhesitating public confi- 
dence, and the whole venture of made the 

disturbing by suggestions of White 


>» encouragement 
What is the truth? The 


FBI under J. 
I ir Hoover has ] 


been a vigilant and highly 
the 


r ve a y in fields of crime over 
V 1 it has jurisdiction. In the more per- 
\ € i general assignment which the 
( munist conspiracy cast upon it, the FBI 
h been as alert as it has been fruitful in 
results Throughout there has been a sharp 
wareness on the part of the Director of the 
need for Federal policing agency to work 
within the rigid lines laid down by the Con- 
stituti and within the frame of values of 


t liberty-loving people. The American 
Civil Liberties Union last summer wrote to 
Mr. Hoover congratulating him on the “fine 
balance” he had maintained in dealing with 
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“the serious and intricate problem of na- 
tional security in relation to civil liberties.” 
This Judgment finds no place in the pages 
of Mr. Lowenthal’s book, but it is one that 
will be echoed by every impartial observer 
who has watched national police agencies in 
untries ride roughshod over individ- 

ual right 
Americans have every reason to be proud 








her ct 
ovuner ¢ > 





of the FBI and thankful for the record of 
the man who for more than 25 years has 
shaped and directed its activities. It woulc 
be nothing less than a calamity if, at this 
crucial moment in the Nation’s life, the in- 
sinuations and distortions of the Lowenthal 


book were to undermine Mr. Hoover's position 
or to cast doubt upon his work. 


Again, Mr. Speaker, under date of No- 
vember 22, Bert Andrews, pretty fair and 
respectable commentator, writing in the 
same paper, had this to say: 

Book ATTACKING RECORD OF FBI By TRUMAN 
FRIEND Stirs DispurE—Max LOWENTHAL'’S 
VOLUME Is EXPECTED To RALLY J. EDGAR 
HOOVER'S FRIENDS IN CONGRESS 

(By Bert Andrews) 

WASHINGTON, Navember 21.—A book writ- 
ten by a close friend of President Truman— 
a book which many believe was done with 
the hope of destroying J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion—is having ~iany effects that are just 
about opposite to those designed by the au- 
thor, Max Lowenthal. 

The situation as it shapes up today can 
be disclosed cn the basis of considerable re- 
search, concrete and circumstantial evidence, 
the application of logic and the study of 
another volume by another friend of Presi- 
dent Truman, who might well say by now: 

“Protect me from book-writing friends!” 

The situation resulting from the publica- 
tion of Mr. Lowenthal’s The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation by William Sloane Asso- 
ciates is this: 

1. Mr. Lowenthal’s book comes as a last 
bit of evidence which justifies bringing into 
the open a matter that many observers in 
Washington have known about for a long 
time. That is that President Truman has 
little use for Mr. Hoover and probably would 
have had his Attorney General oust him long 
since if he wasn't fully aware that a majority 
of the Congress would rise up in wrathful 
protest 

2. The volume has brought Mr. Lowenthal 
under prompt counterattack from congres- 
sional friends of the FBI, and this, of course, 
hasn't displeased the FBI. The congres- 
sional friends have brought out that Mr. 
Lowenthal knew Alger Hiss, convicted of 
perjury on charges growing out of his rela- 
tionship with Whittaker Chambers, one-time 
courier for the Russians. The congressional 
friends have brought out, too, that Mr. Low- 
enthal associated with Lee Pressman and a 
long list of others who either turned out to 
be Communists or denied it on the ground 
that an admission might incriminate them. 

3. The Lowenthal onslaught on Mr. Hoover 
is bound to bring Mr. Hoover’s friends on 
Capitol Hill to his defense when the lame- 
duck session convenes on November 27 and 
when the Eighty-second Congress takes over 
on January 3 after the lame ducks limp out. 


ON LOWENTHAL’S SIDE 


On Mr. Lowenthal’s side there 
points: 

1. The critics of the FBI are hailing it a 
masterful presentation of the views they 
have always held. 

2. It will be widely read and, if read alone, 
might well convince a reader that the FBI 
was a Gestapo or was trying to be one. 

3. One reason it will be widely read is 
that more free copies have been distributed 
in Washington than are usually sent out. 


are these 








Three copies were sent to the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Herald Tribune, for 
example, where usually publishers send only 
one. 

President Truman and his aids in the 
White House may-~—and probably will—deny 
that he has any intention of chopping the 
Hoover head off. (And nothing in this ar- 
ticle, incidentally, is meant to suggest that 
the President has read or approves of the 
Lowenthal book.) 

DANIELS BOOK CITED 

However, the research supplies such point- 
by-point logic as the following, and support- 
ing quotations will follow: 

A. There has been talk for years that Pres- 
ident Truman's dislike for Mr. Hoover dates 
back to the time the FBI took part in the 
investigation that led to the downfall of 
the late Thomas J. Pendergast, the Presi- 
dent’s original political sponsor. 

B. There has been talk also that the dis- 
like has increased over the years. 

C. Jonathan Daniels, former White House 
adviser, in “The Man of Independence,” em- 
phasized that President Truman and Mr. 
Lowenthal have long been friends. 

D. Mr. Daniels gave reporters the impres- 
sion that President Truman had read his 
book in manuscript and approved of all of it. 


E. This would mean that President Tru- 
man approved of the passages extolling Mr. 
Lowenthal and telling of their friendship. 

F. Mr. Lowenthal in his book has a couple 
of examples of what seems to be inside dope 
on President Truman’s feeling toward Mr. 
Hoover, as, for example, his statement that 
the President twice rejected suggestions— 
once in 1950 and once some years earlier— 
that Mr. Hoover be made the over-all head 
of a superintelligence agency including the 
FBI and the Central Intelligence Agency. 


1949 PRESS CONFERENCE 


G. At one press conference in June 1949, 
President Trumar was asked if Mr. Hoover 
had his confidence. He replied that Mr. 
Hoover had done a good job. A reporter 
said: “You said last week that all these in- 
vestigations just amounted to a lot of head- 
line hunting. Does that include Hoover?” 
The President told the reporter he could as- 
say that situation as well as the President 
could. He was asked if he conferred with 
Mr. Hoover from time to time. He replied 
that Mr. Hoover makes reports to him from 
time to time and that he conferred with 
him through the Attorney General. 

H. Nevertheless, it is known that the 
President hasn’t called Mr. Hoover in in a 
long time for a conference. This is in de- 
cided contrast to the actions of his predeces- 
sor, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, who con- 
sulted frequently with Mr. Hoover. 

So, it seems: ° 

That President Truman doesn’t like Mr. 
Hoover and would like to see him out. 

That Mr. Lowenthal certainly doesn’t like 
Mr. Hoover and would like ditto. 

The circumstantial evidence cai. be found 
in Dzniels’ book telling how Mr. Hoover 
arrived in Kansas City on April 4, 1939, how 
Mr. Pendergast was indicted on April 7 on 
insurance fraud charges, and how President 
Truman reacted with the words: 

“Pendergast has been my friend when I 
needed it, I am not one to desert a ship when 
it starts to go down.” 

There is another passage—showing what 
a good hater President Truman can be— 
which observes that President Truman re- 
fused to reappoint the district attorney, 
Maurice Milligan, after he became President 
in 1945. 

But the most interesting passages, in the 
light of the Lowenthal book, are the Daniels’ 
discussions of the Truman-Lowenthal friend- 
ship. 
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hibits were pretty hot stuff and it would be 
yssible to just put them 
bringing them out in the hearing.’ 
No,’ Truman told them. “ 
as you would any other hearing.’ 
The messages and telephone calls, tele- 
rams and letters began pouring in fr« 
uri asking him, first: to stop the hearings 
n the Missouri Pacific and, second: to 
easy on it. 


without 





“LIKE ANY OTHER HEARING 


Treat this like any other hearing,’ Tru- 
man told them again Lowenth vho had 
had the image of the Pendergast office boy 
in his mind when Truman had assumed the 
chairmanship, was impressed. He began to 
watch this Senator from Missouri Un- 
noticed then, his methods in investigation 
were the same which made his Truman com- 
mittee later so effective in the war effort. 
He combined the politician’s ease with the 
public servant’s determination 

“*There were not half a dozen Senators 
then who would have withstood the pres- 
sure he took,’ Lowenthal said. 

“Casually one day, but with 
feeling of a man offering a well-earned ac- 
colade, Lowenthal suggested to Truman that 
he would like to take him to see his friend 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis. Bran was 
over 80 then and had become, with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, one of the two great judges 
of the American liberal tradition. Brandeis’ 
California Street apartment had become a 
Washington institution when Lowenthal in- 
vited Truman to go with him there. Tru- 
man regarded him very seriously 

“*T’m not used to meeting people like that, 
he said. 

“It was true. Most of hi: and 
studying had been free from intel- 
lectual companionship, as his voracious read- 
ing as a small-town boy had been 
self-directed. 

“After his first meetings 
went often to Californi n 
other week, to the open houses wl 
Justice held for his selected 
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FRIENDSHIP CONTINUES 

The Truman-Lowenthal 
tinued over the years 

Mr. Daniels writes of 1944: 

“His new stature as chairman of the Tru- 
man committee suggested him to some as a 

lution to them. His friend Lowenthal had 
been one of those strongly urging him to 
run for the Vice Presidency. And on one of 
the last Sundays before the convention in 
Chicago he called Truman's secretary, Bill 
Boyle, about it. 

“Lowenthal went up to the Senate Office 
Building to see Truman. They talked in the 
Sunday quietness of that huge building. 

“Truman said he had talked it over with 
the Mrs. and had decided not to be a candi- 
date. Also, he had a daughter and the White 
House was no place for children. 

“That statement su 
time 


friendship con- 





rcests that there was a 


before the convention when Truman 
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In 1950, 
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President created the he w t furth 

and wit! rom t e aut i it 
had p for 7 in count pio- 
nage work throughout Central and South 


America.” 
LAW ENFORCEMENT REPORT 

Mr. Lowenthal mak much of the 
that a Senate committee of which Mr 
man was a member issued a report on law 
enforceme t which 
that its charges were 
FBI, -cknowledged that it was 
police unit.” 





Mr. Lowenthal a number of times uses 
quotes of President Truman to criticize 
quotes of Mr. Hoover, as for example: 

“In May 1950, Mr. Hoover described the 
9 1unists as the dangerous and one 





of the most powerful forces in the United 
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he FBI, while officially n 
ment, is fighting back thr 
on Capitol Hill. One example of this came 
when Congressmen circulated a House Come 
mittee on Un-American Activities report of 
testimony ! 
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September 15 I committee ed much 
inter 1 Mr. I el ti with 
many men who have been labeled Com- 
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In the Washington Star, under date 
of November 20, Rex Collier had an arti- 
cle entitled “The FBI: How ‘Objective’ 
Can You Get?” It reads as follow 

Tue FBI 


How OBJEcTIVE Can You Get? 


(By Rex (¢ ler) 
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Mr. H er almost single-handedly planned, 

( i ! directed the raids. This, of 
( m sense. 

{ fa th much-criticized 

I ) y investigated by the 

Judiciary Committee without dam- 

I ve reputation. Mr. Hoo- 

re tedly has criticized the 

methods used in the forays. 

best evidence of Mr. Hoo- 


te f blame was his selection 


erv y Attorney General Harlan Stone 
r ¢ f Justice of the Supreme Court) 
Bureau to a sweeping reorgan- 

e Mr. Stone was one of the first 
publicly to denounce the Palmer 


He would hardly have chosen Mr. 
t 1 house if he had believed him 


4 ‘ 
degree responsible for the Bureau's 
ne goes on through suceeding chap- 
it becomes evident that Mr.’ Lowenthal 
been busy with his shears for many 
t In no other way could he conceivably 


have collected all the newspaper and maga- 
clippings critical of Mr. Hoover and the 

iI included in this veritable scrapbook. 
A iwently nothing of derogatory import 
tl has been printed about the FBI since 
World War I has escaped his eye. In his 

objective way, he has included virtually 
hing that could be considered laudatory. 

Thus, he devotes considerable space to 
criticism by the late Senator Norris of an 
FBI roundup in Detroit of persons indicted 
for recruiting men for armed services abroad, 
viz, the Spanish Loyalist cause. Not to be 

i in the book, however, is a letter to 

tor Norris from Robert H. Jackson, now 

a Supreme Court Justice and then the At- 
torney General, stating that a careful inves- 
tigation had shown that the agents in De- 
troit acted within their instructions and ex- 
ercised their discretion in good faith. Mr, 
J n added: “I am, of course, anxious, as 

u are, that in law enforcement we do no 
violence to our traditional civil liberties. I 
am convinced that if those liberties are 
generally endangered in this country, it is 
not by the FBI.” 

Mr. Lowenthal indicates his disapproval of 
FBI activities in white slavery, automobile 
theft, bank robbery, and Kidnaping cases. 
He does not explain how the agency can 


« 


avoid handling these cases in view of the 
acts of Congress requiring the Bureau to 
do so. He cites the FBI's publication, Uni- 


form Crime Reports, as providing proof that 
crime is on the increase in this country, de- 
spite the FBI. He neglects to point out that 
the crimes reported in this periodic bulletin 
{ reported by police,” hence pure- 
ly local crimes over which the FBI has no 
jurisdiction. He might have added (but did 
not) that white slavery, kidnaping, and bank 
robbery were brought under control only 
after Congress projected the Bureau into 
those fields. And spies, too, have developed 
a healthy respect for the Bureau. 


e “olTenses 


Under the heading “Investigation of be- 
liefs,"" Mr. Lowenthal rehashes all that has 
bes d in opposition to the President’s 
loyaity program, quoting liberally from the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, newspapers, and oth- 
er sources. But no mention is made of the 
fact that the fears of “witch-hunt hysteria” 
expressed by most of the program's early 
opponents have failed to materialize. He 
takes cracks at the Bureau's wire tappers, its 
informers within the Communist Party, its 
secret files, and nearly everything else con- 
nected with the Bureau's policies and activi- 
tie 

There is a lot more of this sort of “unbiased 
and profoundly conservative approach” to 
an appraisal of the FBI, but the foregoing 
gives a general idea of what purchasers of 
the book ($4.50) may expect. Certainly this 
kind of constructive criticism 


is not the 
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which Attorney General Jackson had in mind 
when he wrote Senator Norris: “In an agency 
as large as the F3I errors of judgment and 
of overzeal will from time to time occur, 
and criticism is helpful both to the Director 
and to the Attorney General in avoiding 
repetition. But I am confident that the 
more the operations of the Bureau are ex- 
plored, the more it will appear that its vig- 
orous and effective work for law enforcement 
is conducted with a fundamental purpose 
to observe the rights of defendants.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like fur- 
ther to insert for the edification of the 
Congress and American people articles 
by Walter Winchell, a fairly well-known 
commentator, and Fulton Lewis, another 
well-known commentator, on this book 
by Lowenthal. Is it not strange, Mr. 
Speaker, that we should find Walter 
Winchell and Fulton Lewis in the same 
bed on this subject. I say it is not 
strange, Mr. Speaker, because both of 
these men have fought for the rights of 
individuals and have defended the insti- 
tutions of this Nation. 

I will say this for these gentlemen: I 
have differed on many occasions with 
Mr. Winchell and on many occasions 
with Mr. Fulton Lewis, but I do not be- 
lieve it can be said of them that they are 
afraid to propound and defend their 
positions. They have been consistent in 
defending the institutions of which the 
FBI has been in favor, and they have 
upheld the hand of J. Edgar Hoover. It 
is not funny or unusual that they should 
come to the aid of that great organiza- 
tion and the great leader who towers so 
high in this Nation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 

The articles I have referred to are as 
follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of No- 
vember 24, 1950] 


WALTER WINCHELL IN NEW YORK 
MEN, MOTIVES AND MORAL 


Two publications of national interest ap- 
peared this week. The first was a so-called 
objective study of the FBI by Max Lowen- 
thal, which to this writer is nothing more 
nor less than a vicious one-sided attack on 
J. Edgar Hoover. The other publication is 
the official record of the testimony before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, of 
Lee Pressman, Nathan Witt, Charles Kramer, 
John J. Abt, and the same Max Lowenthal. 
Pressman admitted he had been a Com- 
munist and named Abt, Kramer, and Witt as 
members of his commy cell. Witt, Abt, and 
Kramer declined to testify on the constitu- 
tional grounds that it would tend to incrim- 
inate and degrade them. Lowenthal, whose 
testimony appears last, admitted he knew all 
four men, plus Alger Hiss, but denied he was 
a Communist. 

Lowenthal’s book relies heavily on selected 
statements about the FBI, many in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD. The cover jacket states 
the book is objective. However, it fails to 
note that Lowenthal himself has been vig- 
orously attacked in these words in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of September 1, 1950; “His 
skill and technique are unparalleled. He 
does his work, lusts and thrives on obscurity. 
He knows he could never accomplish what 
he has in the open. Americans do not like 
his ilk, and once his shroud of mystery is 
penetrated, he knows his usefulness is at an 
end. Doors that once opened to him will be 
closed because no good American would care 
to be contaminated by his known presence. I 
have named this man in passing before. To- 
day I bring him into the open and intro- 
duce Max Lowenthal. Like the Communist 











Party whose cause he has served so well, he 
operates on two levels. One is seemingly re- 
spectable; the other completely under- 
ground.” 

Obviously, if Max Lowenthal believes the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is part of an objective 
study of J. Edgar Hoover, the jacket of his 
book—to he objective—ought to set forth 
what the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD contain 
about Max Lowenthal. 

Congressman DonpeEro further stated: 
“Lowenthal’s record is one of attack On any 
American institution which stands 4-square 
for the American way of life. He has at- 
tacked railroads, banks, and the thoroughly 
fine American institution of B’nai B'rith as 
‘bourgeois organization.’ Even the cause of 
liberalism has felt his vengeance.” * * * 
If the FBI is also considered an American 
institution, then Lowenthal has spared no 
names, however hallowed, in his attack 
Cleverly, he does not make the charges him- 
self. Following is a sample of his devious 
technique on the memory of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Lowenthal says: “Newspaper 
articles appear, disclosing the fact that dos- 
siers had been assembled for President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt containing information about 
the personal affairs of various Congressmen 
active in the campaign to investigate the 
Federal detectives. News accounts conveyed 
the President’s intention to publicize this 
collection, if the congressional investigation 
of Federal secret police were carried to the 
lengths of provoking him.” 

To this writer, that is an objectionable— 
and not an objective charge—that President 
Theodore Roosevelt was a criminal black- 
mailer. It comes, it must be objectively 
noted, from Max Lowenthal, whose own loy- 
alty to his country has been challenged on 
the floor of Congress. It should also be ob- 
jectively noted that even Theodore Roose- 
velt’s bitterest opponents called him a great 
American. 

For the FBI to be an enduring and grow- 
ing conspiracy since 1908 the Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the United States must have been 
part of it. At any rate, Lowenthal lists them 
at the beginning of his book. By any ob- 
jective standard, they are an honor roll of 
the American bar. Republicans and Demo- 
crafts, Protestants and Catholic, rich and 
poor, conservative and liberal, they are a 
cross section of some of the most distin- 
guished names in American history. 

Five of them, for example, went to the 
United States Supreme Court. Most Ameri- 
cans will be revolted by an inference that 
conservative Republican George Wickersham, 
conservative southern Democrat James Mc- 
Reynolds, New England’s great Harlan Stone, 
and Michigan’s Frank Murphy as Attorneys 
General, either didn’t know what was going 
on or were part of the same expanding con- 
spiracy. The records show, for instance, that 
Supreme Court Justice Frank Murphy, prac- 
tically the American apostle of civil rights— 
fought as Attorney General for a double 
budget for the FBI. To this writer, Max 
Lowenthal’s book virtually and idiotically 
charges that all these great Americans re- 
mained quiescent or actively helped the 
growth of a great conspiracy against the 
American people. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may throw 
some light on the reasons Lowenthal wrote 
the book. At least Congressman DONDERO’s 
opinion deserves mention. From the Recorp 
of September 1, 1950: “In the thirties, Low- 
enthal concentrated upon weakening our 
internal security by aiding an all-out Com- 
munist attack against the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in 1940. Lowenthal sent 
out anonymous memorandums, smearing the 
FBI, which fact can be attested to by many 
Washington newsmen, hoping to head off the 
FBI in its fight to protect our shores against 
the menace of communism and fascism at a 
time when the Nazis and Communists were 


























that no good American would care to 
be contaminated by Lowenthal’s known pres- 
ence. But a certain typical, very dry Ameri- 
can skepticism of Lowenthal appears from 
the record of his testimony before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
The testimony: Mr. Lowenthal: “The num- 
ber of pe yple that I didn’t know were mem- 


bers of the Communist Party is something 














that sometimes mak my hair stand on 
” Mr, RuSSELL: “Ours, too.” 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of November 20, 1950 | 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


President Truman has a close personal 
friend and adviser who is credited with great 
influence in and around the White House, 
In fact, Jonathan Daniels, in his recent book, 
The Man of Independence, described this 
Presidential intimate as having influenced 
Mr. Truman’s liberal thinking more than any 
other American. 

The man is Max Lowenthal, and his in- 
timacy with the President is reason enough 
to take a look at him. But there is another 
reason, just as good, which we can work on 
today. 

Lowenthal has written a book about the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It reveals 
a life-long concentration of distaste for the 
FBI that has, according to the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RecorpD of September 1, 1950, cropped 
out a time or two prior to this recent writ- 
ing effort 

In the 1930's, the record reveals, Lowenthal 
directed another attack against the Bureau; 
in 1940, the same record discloses, he sent 
out to Washington newsmen an anonymous 
memorandum “‘smear ’ the FBI 

Representative GrorcEe A. DONDERO (Repub- 
lican), of Michigan, regards Lowenthal as a 
man of mystery, and as a man dedicated to 
“clever, diabolical scheming to undermine 
our national security.” He so characterized 
him on the floor of the House. 

A graduate of Harvard University, Lowen- 
thal is a close friend of Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurther, the character wit- 
ness for Alger Hiss. He also has been trot- 
ting around with a number of others with 
interesting records, the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD reveals. 

Lowenthal was a member of the national 
committee of the Communist-dominated In- 
ternational Jurisdictior t ] 

















al Association, along 
with Lee Pressman, who recently admitted 
Communist Party membership. 

In the same organization, he also was as- 
sociated with such persons-as the late Jo- 
seph Brodsky, former attorney for the Com- 
munist Party; Shad Polier, a friend of Alger 
Hiss; Nathan Witt, named by Pressman as 
another former Communist; Abraham Isser- 
man, who was cited for contempt during the 
New Y 
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He was born in Minneapolis, Minn., and count and almost in the 1e 
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fore migrating to Washington in 1917 Detroit. Mich. In Kahn’s book the erences 
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known as the Palmer raids, is de- 
scribed in detail in a book by Louis F. Post. 
Lowenthal quotes at length from the Post 
opus and in the process virtually blames 
Hoover for the whole thing 
One thing of interest to note here is that 
Hor r was then in his twenties and was 
doing administrative work in the Justice De- 
partment. The FBI was only a gleam in his 
eve at that time. In addition, Hoover had 
) with ordering the Palmer raids, 
d Post, the one historian who did know 
the story, never even listed Hoover’s name 
index of his book. But Lowenthal 
the arrests as another example of how, 
opinion, the FBI and Hoover are a 
threat t our liberties 
rhe Lowenthal book is published by Wil- 
m Sloane Associates, Inc., of New York. 
On the fiyleaf of the cover Lowenthal is de- 
ed as a conservative who does not edi- 
toriali r draw conclusions carelessly. 
Lowenthal’s career is sprinkled with asso- 
ciates who are anything but conservative. 
As for conclusions, he blames the FBI for 
running a police state, and then immediately 
bawls out Hoover for not catching enough 


event 


n sp 
record, Hoover’s agents followed a 
Spy that was 4 years old in order to 
haul into court the Americans who worked 
with Klaus Fuchs. Fuchs would never have 
happened if the British Secret Service had 
been on the ball. As it was, the FBI and 
Canadian agents handed the first tip on 
Fuchs to the British. 

Scoffing at FBI detection methods, Lowen- 


On the 


trail 
trali 


thal indicates that the only reason G-men 
ever broke a pre-Pearl Harbor spy ring was 
that a German agent had the bad luck to be 


involved in a traffic accident in New York. 

The truth of the matter is that German 
arents in the Ludwig ring had been under 
FBI surveillance for months. The first tip 
came to the FBI not as a result of the traffic 
accident, but via a British censor who inter- 
cepted a letter that did not read right. He 
turned it over to the FBI and it was put 
through the wringer. Invisible ink writing, 
calling for data on shipments to England, 
set the FBI counterespionage experts in op- 
eration. 

All of this is a matter of record in the 
court where the Germans were convicted, but 
Lowenthal missed it in his research. 

Lowenthal quotes former Senator Carl 
Hatch, Democrat, of New Mexico, to bolster 
his argument that the FBI, as it now op- 
erates, is a threat to our welfare. He quotes 
Hatch as saying: 

“Granting everything I say about the 
ability with which Mr. Hoover has conducted 
the FBI, every one of us knows that it is a 
very great power he now exercises. Senators 
would further broaden that arbitrary 
power—giving control to the police just as 
the people of Czechoslovakia did in their 


poor country.” 

What he could have added, but did not, is 
another Hatch quote: 

“IT want, again, as I did the other day, to 
commend Mr. Hoover himself for the attitude 
he has taken on this and other matters, and 


for his very efficient administration of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 

Lowenthal accuses the FBI of lying to a 
Federal judge about wire tapping in the Cop- 
lon case. This should be news to the judge. 
The facts on record are that on January 20, 
1950, the Federal judge presiding in the case 
stated publicly that the FBI had independent 
proof of the spying activities of Judith Cop- 
lon and her Soviet playmate which had not 
been obtained by wire taps. 

The fact is, also, that it is legal to tap 
wires when the Attorney General orders it 
done. The only restriction is that the evi- 
dence obtained must not be used in court. 


In this, as a further testimonial to the 
integrity of Edgar Hoover, Mr. Speaker, 
I insert lastly an excerpt from an article 
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by Morris L. Ernst entitled “Why I No 
Longer Fear the FBI”: 


Wuy I No Loncer Fear THE FBI 
(By Morris L. Ernst) 


I still remember my start of surprise when 
I read in the paper one morning in 1939 that 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, had asked the 
United States Attorney General not to en- 
dorse a law that would legalize a free use 
of wire tapping. Why was Mr. Hoover op- 
posing a law which would make his own work 
much easier? His own words, published 
soon afterward, gave me the answer: “I do 
not wish to be the head of an organization 
of potential blackmailers.” 

I had been hearing criticisms that the FBI 
was made up of witch-hunters hounding 
loyal citizens out of their jobs on the flimsiest 
sort of rumor; that they tapped telephone 
wires indiscriminately, learning everybody’s 
private business. 

Ever since I read that newspaper item I 
have been studying the FBI. I would like to 
record here what I have learned. 

As a liberal with a long record of aggres- 
sive fighting for the preservation of personal 
liberties, I am inclined to view all law- 
enforcement officers with a wary eye. And 
not without reason: too many times they 
break the law in the performance of their 
duties. 

I grew up in New York where there was 
often a wanton disregard for the rights and 
dignity of human beings. Large numbers of 
newcomers to American freedom let the cops 
bulldoze them. In their native lands they 
had been used to police brutalities, and in 
their new home they did not know that the 
laws protected them. 

Such disregard of individual rights, ex- 
panded on a national scale, seemed to me 
a positive danger, for national police have 
almost invariably abused their power. It 
was therefore utterly confounding to me to 
discover that our Federal police agency was 
doing its work with a fervid insistence on 
respecting the rights and privileges of indi- 
viduals. 

When a skeptical person like myself reads 
that of all the trials in which the FBI was 
involved last year 97 percent ended in con- 
victions, he is likely to have cynical reserva- 
tions, and when he learns that 94 percent of 
the convictions were based on pleas of guilty, 
he is bound to ask: “How were these con- 
fessions obtained?” 

Nazi and Communist courts have taught 
us that a plea of guilty may prove nothing 
more than that a man’s will can be broken. 
One rarely hears such charges against the 
FBI. In our courts of appeal—where accu- 
sations are heard of unfair treatment and 
violations of constitutional rights — the 
charge is almost never raised against the 
FBI. 

However, I did not rely on this indication 
alone, nor even on my study of case reports. 
I wrote articles in which I asked readers to 
send me any evidence they might have that 
the FBI had violated a person's constitutional 
rights. My scoreboard shows a remarkable 
absence of such accusations. On the con- 
trary, all the evidence indicates that the FBI 
as a matter of unvarying policy has played 
fair with criminals and suspects. 

This record is of profound importance be- 
cause events in recent years have brought 
the FBI into quasi-political problems. Here 
the danger to personal liberties could easily 
become acute. The necessity for inquiring 
into political activities and associations is a 
new thing in our country. We began this 
Nation with a great gamble in our hearts— 
the conviction that, if all opposing view- 
points were allowed free expression, truth in 
the end would win out. 

The progress of our country has so far 
justified our forefathers’ faith in the po- 
tency of truth. But in the last 20 years a 
new enemy—and a complex problem—has 







arisen to confuse us. New political move. 
ments, by underhanded methods, seek to by- 
pass the honest competition of ideas. We 
face an invisible underground where Fas- 
cists and Communists work furtively and 
zealously against our freedom and our ideas 
of decency. 

Something had to be done about that, and 
the FBI had to do it. What was its task? 
To bring the facts up from underground so 
that all the people can know what is being 
plotted. 

It is natural that loyalty investigations 
should give us qualms, We shudder to au- 
thorize wire tapping and other forms of 
spying. But they seem necessary if we are 
to preserve our freedom. They have been 
forced upon us by the underground. 

I am unwilling to ignore the danger of the 
Communist movement in the United States 
just because the Reds seem few in number. 
I saw my friend Jan Masaryk, Czechoslova- 
kia’s democratic Foreign Minister, in Prague 
not long before he came to his end. I know 
intimately the story of Quisling. I know 
how helpless democratic forces can be, if 
they do not protect their people against the 
secret discipline, the abominably careful 
scheming of totalitarian minorities. 

The Communists could never win an elec- 
tion in the United States. They do not ex- 
pect to do so. The Communist program, 
like the Ku Klux Klan, can grow only by 
stealth in dark cellars. J. Edgar Hoover was 
right when he stood firmly against a plan 
to outlaw the Communist Party when the 
first public outcry was made against the 
Communists. Why drive more of them un- 
derground? All that such an act could ever 
outlaw would be a name. The next day the 
same revolutionists would turn up under a 
new title. 

Until Congress is wise enough to pass 
laws which force open operation of all mass 
movements, we shall have to protect our- 
selves against secretly organized attack. We 
can bring all subversive outfits into the open 
by requiring all mass movements to report 
to the Government the essential facts about 
themselves—the names of all their officials, 
the money they take in, and from whom it 
comes, and how it is spent. 

I suggest that the McCarran bill recently 
passed by Congress will not work because 
the Communists will either put their organi- 
zations underground or abandon them to 
start other organizations for the same pur- 
poses under other names. 

The requirement to disclose essential facts 
is no invasion of privacy. The President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights unanimously rec- 
ommended that such laws be passed; repre- 
sented on the committee are members of the 
A. F. of L., the CIO, and various minority 
groups. No decent organization hesitates to 
identify itself; why should any other kind 
of organization be protected? 

Even without such laws, the FBI has 
handled delicate problems well. On Pearl 
Harbor Day the Bureau was able to advise 
the Attorney General of the basis for author- 
izing the arrest of some 16,000 persons. A 
few of the 16,000 became my clients. I de- 
fended them before hearing boards and was 
able to help free some of them. In every 
case there were fair hearings, with every 
consideration being shown to the defense. 

And although I was the lawyer for certain 
acquitted suspects, I must admit that Mr. 
Hoover had a justification in picking up my 
clients; there was cause for suspicion, and 
no injustice was done. 

One Jewish refugee was picked up because 
she had entertained one of Hitler’s most 
potent underground spies. But it was easy 
for me to produce conclusive evidence that 
my client did not know her guest was a 
Nazi. She was set free—but the authorities 
had been right to bring her in for question- 
ing. 
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t it eneral record, by the honesty and 

€ f its employees, and by its own 
adherence to the law. 

The most provable criticism of the FBI 

is tw e it collected evidence to convict 

Communists, and their fellow. 

ti ts accomplishments in this fleld 


have. on the whole, been unsatisfactory be- 
‘ n orders from the State Department 
it Department of Justice, spies were 
not to be arrested 
In the evidence of Larry Kerley before the 
McCarran committee, the evidence shows 
FBI had Arthur Alexandrovich 
A ns, one of the worst spies Soviet Russia 
to this country, but the State De- 
partment safeguarded him from arrest. 
In 1917, Lowenthal went on a secret for- 
f mission. This is what he says on the 
before the House 


appearance 
Un-American Activities— 


ject (in 
Committee on 


“It was a confidential mission that I don't 

care »into. It was only for a short time, 

I never discuss that kind of govern- 
work with anybody.” 

You would imagine that in 1917 this 

r mission was so terrific that it could 

have been to Lenin or Trotzky or some- 
bod ke that, although I was in Petrograd 

those days, and do not recall Lowenthal, 
ose mission must have been too important 
even for history. 

x Lowenthal has held innumerable jobs 
with var branches of the Government 
from 1912 almost up to date. Some of them 
were of this character, to use his own words: 

“In 1942 or 1943 there was some kind of 
problem, it is not quite clear in my mind; 
there was a war commission, I don’t remem- 
ber its name; it was headed by Mr. McNutt. 

“Mr, WHEELER. Paul McNutt? 

“Mr. LOWENTHAL. Yes, Paul McNutt. I 
was sworn to assist them for a very tempo- 
rary period on something or other, trying vo 
traighten out some difficulties among some 
men who were not part of the Government. 

“Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t remember these 
things too definitely, and anything any rec- 
ords would show that would correct me, I 
would accept those corrections. 


ious 


left that work. During all that period and 
since that period I have been consulted in- 
formally by various people in the Govern- 
ment, but so far as I can recollect at this 
moment, I don’t think ever in any official 


capacity. There might be some, and I would 
I very glad to have those noted for the 
record.” 

It is a little dificult to believe that Mr. 


Lowenthal cannot remember what he did for 
Paul McNutt It was not so long ago nor 
could it have been very important. Mr. 
Lowenthal's lapse of memory at this point is, 
to say the least, fascinating. 

Mr. Lowenthal was asked who had recom- 
mended him for employment by the War De- 
partment. This is his reply: 

“I couldn't say for certain. I was asked 
by a group of organizations whether I would 
permit my name to be submitted for recom- 
mendation by General Clay, and I agreed.” 

What are those organizations? He must 
know, but he does not say. No names of 
organizations. No names of individuals. It 
all hangs in the vacuum of secrecy and 
mystery. 

Some of the pages of this hearing would 
interest a psychologist, who might write a 
doctor of philosophy thesis about them, 
Here is a man who started his career as secre- 
tary to Judge Julian Mack, a jurist of dis- 
tinction who would not take on a dope. 

He goes through years of Government serv- 
ice and is associated with Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Wheeler is an extraordinarily shrewd man, 
He would not hire a forgetful Jane. Yet, 
time after time, Mr. Lowenthal cannot re- 
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member dates, names, facts which no ordi- 
nary man could forget. 

It is difficult to help wondering how a man, 
who forgets so much so easily, could remem- 
ber so much about the FBI. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe, my colleagues, 
when you read these articles which I 
have inserted you will find that it is not 
profitable for Americans to slander J. 
Edgar Hoover. The legions of his 
friends will not be asleep when their 
vigilance is needed. The legions of 
friends of the FBI will not be silent 
when his organization is attacked from 
the rear. The FBI, Mr. Speaker, is too 
busy with its mission to take cognizance 
of the forces who are trying to under- 
mine its work. I do not know Lowen- 
thal from Adam’s house cat. I do not 
propose to make any effort to meet him, 
but for the information of the House, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the RecorD 
an address by the distinguished and 
great American, the Honorable GEORGE 
Donpbero, delivered on this very floor 
under date of September 1, 1950, entitled 
“A Man of Mystery.”” Mr. DonbDEROo sheds 
a little light on who Max Lowenthal is. 
It will be very handy and my article will 
be very compact for those who want to 
read about one Max Lowenthal and to 
refresh your memory of one J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

The SPEAKER. 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
September 1, 1950] 
A MAN or MYSTERY 


Mr. Donpero. Mr. Speaker, I want to dis- 
cuss a man of mystery this afternoon and 
for the first time take off the mask behind 
which he has bc > hiding for years and even 
avoiding service from the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

The sharp pen and penetrating insight of 
a Washington editorial writer has caused 
Washington officialdom to pause and wonder 
when he asked in an editorial, “Who is this 
man?” The writer then goes on to describe 
him: 

“He places these agents of destruction in 
our Government agencies. He can put his 
tribe in when our loyal citizens cannot get 
jobs. He can move his pawns up the scale 
to better paying and more sensitive jobs. 
Why? Not so they can get more money, but 
because they can spy more effectively. 

“A man who is not unknown at the White 
House. Otherwise, he would not have the 
power or the knowledge to do the job he 
is doing. 

“And now Is the time to go after him. It 
will be a tremendous job. It will mean step- 
ing on the toes of some very, very high Gov- 
ernment officials, and when he is caught the 
revelation will be a bigger shock to this Na- 
tion than the exposé of Benedict Arnold, 

“It must be done. The Nation can take it 
But it cannot win the war of survival with 
Russia if this man is allowed to continue his 
clever, diabolical scheme to undermine our 
national security.” 

Never has this man been more aptly de- 
scribed. Over the years I have acquired item 
after item of information. I still do not 
know the full story because he is a man of 
mystery. He works through others. He has 
reached pinnacles of great power. A rec- 
ommendation from him was tantamount to 
success, There are few men in official Wash- 


Without objection, 


ington today who have dared to stand up 
against him, 








I do not recall having seen his picture in 
print in recent years, but the Washingt 
press corps knows his name well, so do the 
Communists and so do those who have tak 
a stand against Communists. 

His skill and technique are unparalleled. 
He does his work, lusts and thrives on ob- 
scurity. He knows that he could never ac- 
complish what he has in the open. Ameri- 


of mystery is penetrated he knows his use- 
fulness is at an end. Doors that once opened 
to him will be closed because no gocd Ameri- 
can would care to be contaminated by his 
known presence. 

I have named this man in passing before 
Today I bring him into the open and intro- 
duce Max Lowenthal. 

Like the Communist Party, whose cause he 
has served so well, he operates on two levels 
One is seemingly respectable; the other com- 
pietely underground. 

He is native born. His name does not ap- 
pear in Who’s Who. To secure even a sket 
ot his biography has been a task. 

Born in Minneapolis in 1888, he attended 
the University of Minnesota, graduating with 
a bachelor of arts degree in 1909. Then like 
many other parlor pinks, fellow travelers, 
Communists, and convicted perjurers, he at- 
tended Harvard Law School, graduating in 
1912. In those early days he came under the 
influence of another man who through the 
years has manipulated the Charlie McCarthys 
in Government office. There is a striking 
kinship between the master, Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, and the pupil, Max Lowenthal. 
And as is so often the case, the pupil rises to 
outdo the master. 

Following his Harvard days, he served as a 
secretary to Judge Julian M. Mack in New 
York, and then infiltrated the highly respec- 
table law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft. After a few years he founded his own 
firm of Lowenthal, Szold & Brandwen. 

Later he secured an appointment as as- 
sistant secretary of the President's Mediation 
Board in 1917, in 1918 he was in the War De- 
partment, in 1920 he was an assistant sec- 
retary to the President’s Industrial Confer- 
ence. Then he secured the appointment as 
executive secretary for the Wickersham Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement, but when he 
found he could not run it he resigned in a 
huff. Later he became research director of 
the Banking and Currency Commission. In 
1935 he was appointed to the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
also becoming affiliated with the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

By pulling strings he acquired the title of 
adviser on disposal of Jewish property to 
Gen. Lucius Clay, head of our military gov- 
ernment in Germany. Within a matter of 
weeks he was known as the general counsel 
to General Clay and had as an assistant 
George Shaw Wheeler, the American traitor, 
Communist, and renegade who shocked al! 
America when he denounced the land of his 
birth and asked Communist-controlled 
Czechoslovakia for asylum. I exposed him 
several years ago on the floor of this House. 

Within a matter of weeks a change oc- 
curred in Germany. The usually accurate 
Human Events of September 25, 1946, re- 
ported, “It may be mere coincidence, but 
since Mr. Lowenthal’s appointment General 
Clay has permitted leaders of the Soviet- 
sponsored SED (Socialist Workers Party) to 
address mass meetings in the American zone 
of occupation.” This was the opening which 
the Russians were awaiting because it gave 
them the opportunity to sponsor a Com- 
munist Party under our protection. A few 
weeks later the commentator, Walter Win- 
chell, warned on his Sunday night program 
that as a result of Lowenthal’s activities a 
rife had occurred between the American and 
British zones. 

Lowenthal’s influence began to mount in 
the early thirties, As his influence grew, so 


























Committee of the International Jurid l 
Association with Lee Pre man, ¥ » once 
defied a congressional committee He ad- 
mitted his Communist affiliation this week. 


Lowenthal also was 
anization, cited as 
Committee on Un-Americ 
the late Joseph R. Brod 
Communist Party; Shad Polier, f I 
of Alger Hiss; Nathan Witt, an accused Com- 
munist; Edward Lamb, a left-wing newspaper 
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Carol Weiss King, who has probably rep- 
resented more Communists than any other 
lawyer in America, once was a law clerk in 
Lowenthal’s office, where e was well 
grounded and trained for her late 





Lowenthal has alway} 
extracurricular pursuits 
ting Communists For 

ven the credit for t 





‘ the House U1 
Committee in the Hollywood hear 
Lowenthal was conveniently in Washing 1 
in Cctober 1947, and naturally was extremely 
cautious in working behind the enes with 





David Wahl, Charles Kr 
and othe At the time, word leaked out 
of the Council of the Hollywoo 
nesses that Lowenthal had urged a 
tack upon the i 
ce mmittee in order 
could be removed. In fact, Low 
the Hollywood group and its lawy 
that the C n on 


should be removed. 
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but, Mr. Speaker, I want the archives of 
t Cor ; of the United States to 
} t I and the rest of my col- 


l who resent this book have had 
t n defense of J. Edgar Hoover's or- 
f I want the only tree press In 
t the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
' t r1endous circulation, to tell 





t nation of this book and I want the 


I to ¢ to the defense of 
J I i the institution which 
h I than anyone else, protected 


he termites who have infested 


We want to stamp out for- 


f in this Nation the vermin that shall 
undermine the Senate and school and 
( hrine—the worm of fraud 

t C vling progeny of these— 


VOCiiibiil 


that shall honeycomb the 


nd towers of state in unsuspecting 


Ir. Speaker, saving America is every- 
body's job. Giving aid and comfort to 
( enemies at home and abroad should 
be anybody’s shame 
That is all I have to say about Lowen- 
thal, Mr. Speaker. I ask permission to 
insert various articles as a part of my 
itement here this morning. 
he SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it 1S » ordered. 
There was no objection. 
[From the New York World-Telegram 
Sun of November 20, 1950] 
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Civi. Lisertirs CHAMPION Points Out FBI 
RECORD OF RESPECT FOR FREEDOM—VICIOUS 
Book CALLED Rep AID 


(By Frederick Woltman) 

INGTON, November 20.—-Congressmen, 
Federal judges, and others here have been 
receiving advance copies of a 559-page book 
i at picturing the FBI under J. Edgar 
I ver as incompetent, a menace to civil 
‘ss and a virtual Gestapo. 

The volume, published today by William 
Associates of New York City, is en- 
“The Federal Bureau of Investiga- 


WasH 


ASSAILED BY ERNST 
Its author, Max Lowenthal, is a New York 


attorney who has held numerous Federal 
posts in the past and has been waging a 
one-man battle against the FBI for more 
than a decade 

In Ne York City, meanwhile, the book 
was excoriated today as vicious and thor- 


oughly unfair by one of the Nation’s fore- 
most authorities on civil liberties He is 
Morris L. Ernst, counsel to the American 


Civil Liberties Union. 

“It will give great aid and comfort to the 
Cc nu Party,” Mr. Ernst said. 

A rding to Sloane Associates, Mr. Lowen- 
thal has been collecting material for the 
book for 15 years and he documents it with 
care 

A spokesman for the FBI said today the 
author never had consulted the Bureau, 
either for basic information or for its an- 


swer to the many attacks quoted to discredit 
the FBI 
A brief section on the Amerasia case of 


the stolen Government documents gives the 
impression that FBI mishandling spoiled the 
prosecution It neglects to mention the 
Tycings Senate subcommittee finding that 
the FBI handled the investigation with an 
efficiency and thoroughness in keeping with 
the best traditions of that agency.” 
Another section blames the FBI for let- 
ting the convicted German Communist, 
Gerhart Eisler, slip through its hands and 
escape on tle steamship Batory to Soviet 
Germany. Actually, Eisler was free on bail 
at the time and the FBI had no respon- 


sibility for watching him, 


‘oS 
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QUOTED ATTACKS 

When the Batory returned, says the book, 
FBI s accorded its crew and passengers 
newspaper described as totali- 
in-state methods of blustering intimida- 


one 





tari 

tion and police persecution. Actuaily, 
naturalization agents, not FBI agents, con- 
c ed the shipboard questioning. 


A iarge part of the book consists of quota- 
ions from an endless variety of sources— 


t 
Senate committee testimony, 
I 








speeches, news- 

aper clippings, etc.—attacking the FBI. 

The author also quotes at length from de- 

fende of the FBI and Mr. Hoover himself. 

“What makes the book so biased and one- 

sided,” says Mr. Ernst, “is that Lowenthal 

picks the quotes that bolster his si and 

makes no appraisal of whether they are 
scurrilous or factual.” 

PALMER RAIDS 
“It would be a great misfortune, in my 


opinion, if libraries bought this book as an 
authority on the FBI.” 

Nearly two-thirds of the book back 
30 years or more. Much of it deals with the 
Palmer raids and excesses of 1919-20, which 
the author tries to hang on the present FBI 
director 

Mr. Hoover has long since denied responsi- 
bility for the raids and said he disapproved 
of them at the time. 

In a chapter, Investigation of Beliefs, Mr. 
Lowenthal sets omt to discredit the FBI's 
long-term program of dealing with Commu- 
nist subversives and the Red underground. 
He tosses it off as “tracking down persons 
and organizations whose views it (the FBI) 
fears.” 

The problem of the Communist menace 
is passed by. Indeed, neither Communist 
nor Communist Party is even listed in the 
index 

Last July 26 Mr. Hoover declared: “The 
F3I is interested in receiving facts; we are 
not interested in what a person thinks but 
in what he does which undermines our in- 


TOES 
goes 


ternal security. * * * Hysteria, witch 
hunts, and vigilantes weaken internal se- 
curity.” 


The American Civil Liberties Union wrote 
the FBI chief expressing thanks “for the 
fine balance which you are showing in state- 
ments dealing with the serious and intri- 
cate problem of national security in rela- 
tion to civil liberties.” 

That appraisal appears nowhere in the 
Lowenthal book. 


SMEAR CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Ernst, in an article, Why I No Longer 
Fear the FBI, which will be published in the 
December issue of the Reader's Digest, will 
say: 

“A real smear campaign has been carried 
on against Hoover’s work. * * * The FBI 
is unique in the history of national police, 
It has a magnificent record of respect for 
individual freedom. It invites documented 
complaints against its agents. It has zeal- 
ously tried to prevent itself from violating 
the democratic process.” 





[From the Brooklyn Eagle of November 
27, 1950] 


LOWENTHAL Book BLASTING FBI REFLECTS A 
Peeve Like TRUMAN'S 


The relationship between Max Lowenthal’s 
attack on the FBI and Philip Murray’s key- 
note speech at the CIO convention denounc- 
ing McCarthyism is purely coincidental. 
Lowenthal’s book and the CIO convention 
speech have one thing in common. Both 
reffect a partisan defense of the present 
Administration and both approaches are 
based on superficial liberalism that bode no 
good for the republic. 

Mr. Murray’s harangue, defending Dean 
Acheson, was a red herring which was meant 
to take some of the sting out of the black-eye 
that the labor groups got in the recent elec- 












tion. It was an e 

from CIO political failure. It was at tl 
same time a pretty definite indica 
the CIO intends to go on making 
mistakes in the future. 

It was not McCarthyism that swept t! 

Republican candidates into office in Nove: 
ber. It was; lic protest 
administrati les, particularly 
gard to comm} here and abroad and 
resentment against the crude way in which 
the labor groups tried to ram their own plat- 
forms down the throats of the electorat 
Lowenthal book is the first post- 
election shot fired to lay low one of th t 
peeves of Mr. Truman. It is common knowl- 
edge that Lowenthal and the President 
buddies. It is likewise known that the 
thor of the book has been questioned by 
congressional mmittee on his associati 
with Communist personalities. 
Edgar Hoover gets in Mr. Truman’s hair 
more than any Government official in Wash- 
ington. The Director of the FBI is sincerely 
convinced that the Communist movement i 
a real threat to our American security. 
Harry Truman does not believe that. 

The Communists have carried on a per- 
sistent campaign of diatribe and vilific: 
against Hoover and the FBI. This organiza- 
tion is the one agency in the country that 
has stymied the Stalinists at every turn. 
Without the evidence of the FBI counter- 
agents in the Commie Party, the conviction 
of the 11 Red leaders could never have been 
attained. The stooges of the Kremlin want 
to discredit Hoover, destroy the FBI, and 
be relieved of any effective check on their 
own actions more than anything else. 

For political reasons President 
would like to depose Mr. Hoover, but to date 
he has not been able to do so. The storm 
of protest in Congress and among the public 
would be overwhelming. 

Truman has no sympathy for the Com- 
munists. We are convinced of that. He is 
and has been, however, a very mistaken man 
in his judgment of the menace. The Pres- 
ident is as much concerned for the security 
of the Nation, most likely more concerned, 
than any ordinary citizen. But he is also a 
stubborn man and would like to reduce his 
dislike of Edgar Hoover to action and remove 
him. We do not know whether or not Mr. 
Truman previewed the anti-FBI book, as it 
is reported he did the volume written by 
Jonathan Daniels. It can be easily assumed 
that he is not displeased with Lowenthal's 
effort to smear Hoover and the FBI. 

These two incidents, a speech by Philip 
Murray and the publication of a book refiect- 
ing the administration's opposition to a Gov- 
ernment agency are separate and isolated 
events. Both, however, reveal a _ certain 
mental attitude toward the Communist issue 
which has been characteristic of the present 
administration and its most avid supporters. 
It is evident that they look upon the late 
election returns as merely the result of an 
off-year protest. We believe they are wrong. 
Public sentiment has shifted and crystallized 
on this subject of communism and political 
death awaits the politician who has not yet 
recognized the turn in the tide. 
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Every UNTITep STATES CITIZEN UNDER Srupy 
By FBI 


in English to North America, 
November 20, 1950) 


(Commentary by Pavlov: “Thought Control 
in the United States’) 


One of the distinguishing features of a 
Fascist state is the liquidation of civil lib- 
erties and the establishment of police con- 
trol over thought. It was that way in Fascist 
Italy under Mussolini, and things were the 
same in Nazi Germany under Hitler. Today 
these abominable characteristics of a police 
state are appearing openly in the United 
States, 


(Moscow, 
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Control over the thoughts of the United 
tates people is the primary duty of Hoover 
d his G-men. Making use of the dregs 
* * * declassed elements, the FBI 

; flooded the United States with thousands 
paid informers, spies, and provocateurs 
who persecute honest citizens. On the 
es of paper you will often come across 


Hoover’s boastful statement that the FBI 
such a huge dossier of material that 
ery American is the subject of study. 


There are fingerprints for every single one 
the cases in the FBI's files. 

How many persons are included in these 
files may be judged from the fact that on 
Hoover’s own admission the number of 
fingerprints is over 113,000,000. It is in- 
teresting to note that 93,000,000 of the finger- 
prints are those of people who have never 

mmitted any crime. The object of the 
york of the FBI is to create an atmosphere 

fear and suspicion in the United States. 
The widespread practice of tapping telephone 
gives the FBI additional material 
which is used to compromise people who, for 

yme reason or another, are undesirable to 
Hoover. 

Harold Ickes, using the words of the late 
Judge Oliver Holmes, called this practice 

f the FBI a “dirty business.” The well- 
known progressive writer, Howard Fast, said 
in his recent letter to the editor of the Daily 
Compass that it has become the customary 
thing today for the honest and innocent 
United States people to be thrown into 
prison. 





wires 


HOOLIGANS SPREAD SPY MANIA 


You listeners probably know of cases where 
people were accused of disloyalty and were 
dismissed from their jobs on the insistence 
of the FBI. Not one of them was able to 
clear himself and to restore his good name. 
These people did not even know who was 
accusing them and what their so-called 
crime was. 

Hoover's Fascist hooligans are spreading a 
spy mania. They are trying to intimidate 
the United States people and to close their 
mouths. By means of police spying and 
provocation they seek to break the will of 
the United States people to fight for peace 
and their rights and are trying to turn the 
people into docile tools of the imperialists 
whose tasks it is to unleash a new world war. 
Fascism and war cannot be separated. 

Alongside the colossal expenditures for 
preparing a new war and for the arms drive, 
the ruling circles of the United States are 
appropriating huge sums for the fascistiza- 
tion of the state apparatus. More than 
$100,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money is used 
every year to maintain the secret service. 
The Morgans, Rockefellers, and du Ponts 
need fascism in order to force the United 
States people to serve without a murmur as 
cannon fodder for their criminal adven- 
turous policy. 

Throughout the United States there is a 
growing movement of protest against Fascist 
despotism. The United States people have 
no desire to be docile tools in the hands of 
the Fascist warmongers. 


{From the Daily News, Washington (D. C.), 
of November 24, 1950] 
CaPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 23.—An ace 
cepted article of political faith among all 
elected officials in this Capital is that one 
certain way to invite election damnation is 
to say anything against motherhood, the 
United States Marines, or J. Edgar Hoover, 
Truman, before the election, let fly with a 
pettish crack at the marines and promptly 
made his penitential pilgrimage to Canossa 
by way of visiting a Marine Corps conven- 
tion to confess the error of his way and ask 
r 


forgiveness. 


Now we have an 
of J. Edgar Hoover ar The attack 
was written by an i l horitatively 
reported to be the person who persuaded one- 
time Senator Harry of Missouri, to 
seek the vice-presidential lidacy in 1944. 
The volume was riginally heduled for 
publication last September but was held up 
until after the November 7 elections. 
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PROVIDES DEADLY AMMUNITION 

More rtantly, it is the 
mented indictment on the existence of a 
Federal police in the Republic of the United 
States (going all the way from Theodore 
Roosevelt to the present) that has ever been 
compiled. Advar were placed on 
the desks of every Member ¢ 


imp best-docu- 





ice copies 
f Congress, all 

members of the Federal judiciary, all Wash- 
ingt rtant adminis- 
tration officials, within the last fortnight. 

This hasn’t happened before. It suggests 
that distribution of deadly ammunition at 
the moment is part of Truman political 
logistics, designed to blast J. Edgar Hoover 
and his FBI from their entrenched post of 
popular esteem. 

The book we're talking about is the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, by Max Lowen- 
hal. (New York: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc.; 559 pp.; $4.50.) 


A CAREFUL, 


n reporters and all imps 


c 
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SKILLED INDICTMENT 


We'll go along with the author in his pref- 
ace and his publishers on their dust-jacket 
blurb that every statement is correctly docu- 
mented and that a swell job of 
research. 

We'll grant that Lowenthal does not color 
his material, editorialize, or draw conclu- 
sions. We'll admit as truth that the author 
is a conservative in the most profound sense. 

But when they say that this heavy tome 
is unbiased and purely objective, we'll say 
it’s about as unbiased and objective as a 
carefully drawn indictment handed down by 
a smart grand jury guided by a skilled prose- 
cutor. 

This book will hurt Hoover and the FBI. 
It will give Hoover’s every foe in Congress 
easy access, thanks to the expert and au- 
thentic references for every statement, to an 
anti-FBI ammunition dump 

But it’s unfair. Lowenthal has certainly 
made the evils of the Department of Justice 
investigation force live after them. And he’s 
interred the FBI good with the bones of 
gangsters he doesn’t mention. 


he’s done 





RACKETS OF TWENTIES FORGOTTEN 

It is all right, as a matter of erudite source 
dredging, to recall the bonehead (and worse) 
activities of the d Department of Justice 
Bureau of Investigation in the days of Wood- 
row Wilson’s jittery Attorney General A. 
Mitchell Palmer or Warren Harding's thieving 
and cynical Harry Daugherty. Those were 
the days when the two William J.’s—Flynn 
under Palmer and Burns under Daugherty— 
headed up the Bureau But why blame, by 
inference, Hoover of today for the sins of his 
predecessors? 














Where Lowenthal is unfair is that he 
doesn’t bear down on the fact that J. Edgar 
Hoover only got into action during the kid- 
naping and gang-killing racket of the late 
twenties. Until Hopalong Cas galloped 
onto the national ene, it wa > G-man, 
and top G-man Hoover in particular, who 
captured and held the imagination of Ameri- 
cans coming of age—and incidentally their 


parents. 
NO. 1 FEAT: PREVENTION OF SABOTAGE 


After all, there was such a thing as the kid- 
naping of the Lindbergh baby and the cap- 


ture and conviction of a Hauptmann. Down 
in the Department of Justice mUseum today 
more visitors want to look at the bullet- 


creased straw hat that John Dillinger wore 
the night the G-men got 
than at any other relic in the Capital of the 


him in Chicago 
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Floyd Lepke d the rest ft 
kille f e bloody era 
WE RE SAFE SO LONG AS ITS H E 

And space might be fou to! 
as { pages of type are used—that there 
was n ibotage here in the United St 
i World War II- i this was H 
N 1 job 

With that off the chest, this writer will 
roceed to march out on me very shak 
ground and probably get b ed down in t 
intellectual swamp. We thoroughly agree 








with Lowenthal’s fun se 

any Federal police, e pow 
secre and mi yn 4 poten- 
tial danger to citizens of the Republic. 
So long as Hoover is running it, we feel safe 
We can think of 50 persons who, if they ever 
got Hoover's present job, would start raisi: 


unshirted hell. The FBI, in our opinion, i 
like a revolver. If you or a pal has it, OK 
but if an opposite number has it and jy 
or your pal is unarmed, then you can expe 
to sweat. 

Because this volume is goin 
a battle in the next Congress which will be 
exciting, important, and reach into the live 
of every citizen, we'll have more to s 
about it. 


to touch off 





[From Human Events of November 


300K EVENTS 


(The Federal Bureau of Investigation, by 
Max Lowenthal. New York William 
Sloane Associates, Inc. $4.50. Reviewed 


by Walter Trohan) 

By mysterious design, best known to the 
author and publisher, copies of this book 
sprouted on the desks of Members of Con- 
gress and Federal jurists on the heels of a 
letter from a Sloane official stating “this un- 





biased and profoundly conservative ap- 
proach” would lead to some startling conclu- 
sions on the FBI The dust jacket hails 


Lowenthal as a conservative in the most pro- 
found sense and asserts he does l 
material, editorials, or draw c« 

Now, because the book adds up to an attack 
on the FBI, which can be expected to be a 
standard reference for year it is fitting that 


these claims to conservatism and objectivi 


























be examined. It is altogether proper and 
conservative to fret over the p ibility that 
a Federal police force can 
of t r in a police state 
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V f r or the FBI by Low- 
enth And it is difficult 


, if not well nigh 
ible, to find a kind word for the FBI 
the |} c H ever, it reel with crit- 
y traced to source in the 
et of source notes in many a 
r And tl are most carefully edited 

fit t lant ¢ inst the FBI 
Much is made of an investigation of the 
FBI Robert H. Jackson when the Supreme 
( Just ‘ Attorney General. Not 
cluded from his report, which 
1e fact that the acts of every 
are subject to examination by 
el Jackson said that if civil 


in danger in this country, it 
the FBI, and reported that with a 
16 percent convictions in cases 
yy the FBI not one case has been re- 
in appeilate court because of third 
degree or other improper treatment of de- 
lant Among many other. editings 
the FBI there is a quotation of an 
y former Senator Carl Hatch, but no 
1 of a virtual retraction 2 days later. 
nd words for the FBI die under the 

Lowent 1 scissors. 
Lowenthal belabors the FBI as a menace 
edom of speech and freedom of thought. 
same time he criticizes the FBI for 
r efficient enough, holding that the 


ein 


mic spy case and the case of his friend 
Hi should have broken sooner. In his 
which is heavy reading, he cites a 


brief, 
gamut of cases from Sacco-Vanzetti and the 

rid war raids of A. Mitchell Palmer to the 
Judy Coplon affair as offering evidence 
against J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI today. 

The verdict of this reviewer on Lowenthal 
i t guilty” of conservatism and “guilty” 
of objectivity against the I BI. 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am delighted to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Illi- 
nols. 

Mr. VELDE. I compliment the dis- 
tinguished gentleman for the fine dis- 
sertation he has made on the record of 
Max Lowenthal in this book. However, 
I am fearful lest our explanation of the 
fraud in which he was engaged when 
he wrote this book may further enrich 
his pocketbook by the sale of books. So 
I would like at this time to ask the Amer- 
ican public to place a boycott against the 
book, Federal Bureau of Investigation, by 
Max Lowenthal. This gentleman has 
had his snout at the trough of the New 
Deal bureaucracy too long now, and I 
would regret very much to see him fur- 
ther enriched by the sale of this book. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman 
for his observations. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I gladly yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. DOYLE. I wish to take this oc- 
casion to compliment my distinguished 
colleague on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee for this very delightful and ap- 
propriate treatise on this subject. I 
think it is of great value to the country 
to have at this time. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman. 


May I say to the gentleman I know of 
no more tireless and indefatigable stu- 
dent of government or more patriotic 
gentleman than my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from California, Hon, 
CLyDE DOYLE, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] has expired. 





Air Power in the Korean War—United 
States Must Plan Strategy on Possi- 
bility of Total War as Well as Limited 


Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
autumn issue of the Sperryscope, a 
quarterly magazine published by the 
Sperry Corp., there is an interesting ar- 
ticle on Air Power and the Korean 
War, by Lt. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards, 
USAF. 

I call the attention of this Congress to 
General Edwards’ article because it is 
a clear statement of the role which 
American air power has played in the 
Korean conflict, by a leading Air Force 
general who is now Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Operations. 

There has been considerable unin- 
formed criticism of the Air Force in the 
Korean War, especially as to the capacity 
of the jet F-80 aircraft as contrasted 
with slower conventional fighters. Most 
of such criticism has been based on a 
misconception of the tactical support 
mission, and ignorance of the peculiar 
conditions of the Korean conflict. Sug- 
gestions that the Air Force should reduce 
its emphasis on the advancement of the 
air warfare are suggestions that we as 
a Nation court disaster. In a larger Air 
Force than we have permitted to be built 
since demobilization began in 1945, more 
specialization could be permitted in air- 
craft. In the Air Force we now have, 
the jet F-80 is a more versatile and ef- 
fective plane than the slower F-51 of 
World War II. : 

Far more dangerous—but equally un- 
informed—is the criticism of the nature 
of the Air Force we have maintained, 
indeed of the defense establishments we 
need to carry out our basic strategy. As 
General Edwards succinctly states: 

We must plan our strategy to take cogni- 
zance of the possibility of total war as well as 
of limited aggression of the sort which took 
place in Korea, 


General Edwards puts first things first. 
He asserts as the primary aviation need 
of the United States an Air Force in being 
which is capable of defending our coun- 
try against air attack. We must, it is 
true, have strategic air and tactical air, 
just as we must have an Army and a 
Navy, forward bases and sea communi- 
cations. Likewise we must continue with 
our program of research and develop- 
ment, if we are to retain superiority over 
other nations with greater military 
budgets than ours. 

General Edwards sums up: 

Funds recently appropriated in accordance 
with the President's recommendation for in- 











creased military appropriations should per- 
mit the building of a force capable of carry- 
ing its assigned mission. Budget require- 
ments determined by the Joint Chiefs of 
Steff, approved by the Joint Secretaries, ac- 
cepted by the Secretary of Defense and for- 
warded to the President were the basis for the 
fund increases recently approved by Con- 
gress. These funds will help us greatly to 
expand and to improve the Air Force. 


Mr. Speaker, General Edwards has 
summed up very well the situation 
affecting our Air Force, both past and 
present. His summary is a dignified an- 
swer to uninformed and reckless critics. 

Let us therefore stop criticizing the 
Air Force for not doing what we never 
gave it funds to do with. The record of 
our Air Force in Korea is an excellent 
one, that requires no apology. General 
MacArthur himself has stated: 

The contribution of the Far East Air Forces 
in the Korean conflict has been magnificent. 
They have performed their mission beyond 
all expectations. 


Let us lend our efforts now to building 
up the Air Force to the strength required 
by our involvement in Korea, our com- 
mitments in Europe and elsewhere, to 
the maintenance of the strategic air 
force, and above all, to the maintenance 
of an air force adequate to meet and de- 
feat any air attack made against the 
continental United States. 

General Edwards has served in the air 
branch of the Armed Forces continuous- 
since 1918, when, as a second lieutenant 
in the United States Army, he trans- 
ferred to the Air Service. 

At the outbreak of World War IT, he 
was in command of Randolph Field, 
Texas. During hostilties, he served, on 
two occasions, as Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Training on the War Department 
General Staff, and also as Chief of Staff 
of the European Theater of Operations 
in 1943. He was Deputy Commander of 
the Army Air Forces in the Mediterran- 
ean during 1944 and 19465. 

At the end of the war, General Ed- 
wards was appointed Commanding Gen- 
eral of the United States Air Forces in 
Europe and, in August 1947, became 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Head- 
quarters, USAF, in Washington. His 
current assignment is Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Operations. 

The article, Air Power in the Korean 
War, is as follows: 

AIR POWER IN THE KOREAN WAR 
(By Lt. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards, U. S. Air 

Force, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations) 

Those of us who are primarily concerned 
with aviation will be interested in learning 
details of the role which American air power 
played in the Korean conflict. 

When the aggression began the Air Force 
planes in Japan, stationed there on a basis 
of occupation requirements, were a mixture 
of jet interceptors of the F-80 type, light 
bombers of the B-26 type, and fighter bomb- 
ers, also F-80’s. 

The F-80 is not the ultimate as an inter- 
ceptor or as a fighter bomber, but it has 
proved itself in both categories as an effec- 
tive weapon. All objective reports from 
Korea support the fact that this conclusion, 
based upon peacetime tests, has been fully 
confirmed by the greater test of the war. 
The F-80's fought, suffered heavy combat 
damage, and returned to fight some more. 
Their range was extended by improvising 
large wing tanks so that they could remain 
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more skillfully used than are the enemy 
The task of tactical air support is to de 
targets. It is not to fly w or fa or to 
hover, but is solely to destr 

do best in an atmosphere free of enemy op- 
But in tactical warfare only the 


odern jets can achieve this necessary air 








‘lority. The slower piston-engine planes 
of orld War II against enemy jets would 
fare no better than did the Yaks against 


If the enemy had used jet planes 
‘ontest our superiority, 
ave found out the importance of our jets 
in unmistakable terms 
This does not mean that 
be specialization in tl 
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which the Air Force must be eq i— 

cially in the tactical field. ugh 
planes are adaptable and can for 
purposes other than their primary mission, 
the kind of Air Force we need will have to be 
eq ped with specialized planes. Some of 





these will be designed for all-weather inter- 
ception, others for close support, others for 
deeper-in attack bombing and strafing, and 
‘s for night and bad weather support 
missions. The characteristics needed for 
each of these function f course, var 
There may well be, with an Air Force of suf- 
ficient size to permit such degree of special- 
ization, a role for slower planes for some 
purposes. But any su that the jet 
will not be heavily relied on in the future is 
incorrect. To deny this is to deny progre 

Equally incorrect would be a misunder- 
standing of the ed events of the 
Korean aggression, and ideas—based on such 
sunderstanding—as to the nature of the 
defense establishment we need to carry out 
our basic strategy. We must plan our strat- 
egy to take cognizance of the possibility of 
total war as well limited : res f 
the sort which took place in Korea, 
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J. Edgar Hoover Versus Max Lowenthal 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. EMAN 


oO 


2EMARKS 
U 


W 


EL CELLER 


‘ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
book of Max Lowenthal, which purports 
to be an objective study of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, goes to great 
lengths to place the blame for the ex- 
cesses in the so-called Red raids of 1919- 
20 upon J. Edgar Hoove1 | ap- 
pointed Director of the late 
Harlan Fiske Stone, w! y n h 
first to raise his voice in protest against 
the manner in whicl e wi 
carried out, 
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insel. I had numerous conferences dur- 
se months with local immigration 
thorities at Boston, Mr. Skeffington and 
tant, Mr. Sullivan, as well as with 
epartment of Justice agents in charge 

e cases in New England. I had sev- 
ferences with the then Secretary of 
Wilson, and still many more, with 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Louis 


of these conferences Mr. J. Edgar 
3 present, but I never received the 
that he was the man who gave 
; to the local, New England and 
rtment of Justice agents or im- 
1 inspectors. 
I is F. Post in his little book entitled 
» Deportation Delirium of 1920,” tells at 
length of the outrages perpetrated by 
1e agents of the Department of Justice, un- 

r the guidance and inspiration of the then 

ey General A. Mitchell Palmer. 

At the conclusions of the hearings at Deer 
Island I filed several petitions in the Fed- 
eral District Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts for writs of habeas corpus, and the 
ys held before Mr. Justice Anderson 
of the local appellate division consumed, I 
believe, about 20 to 25 full court days. 

At these hearings I was assisted by Mr, 
Lawrence Brooks, of the Massachusetts bar, 
now a judge of a district court hereabouts, 
and I had the invaluable assistance of 
Zachariah Chaffee, professor of law at Har- 
vard Law School, as wéll as by Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter, now Justice of the United States 
Court, both of whom appeared as 
amici curiae. 
the time very interesting disclo- 
concerning the conduct of 
the Department of Justice in the organizing 

nd executing of these raids. 

We obtained and read into the record at 
that trial the original instructions given by 
the Department of Justice at Washington to 
the local Department of Justice agents, and 
it appears unmistakably that these orders 
were issued by one Burke who was then the 
chief of some department, and who was Mr. 
Hoover's chief at the time. 

I was fortunate to be able to find among 
old papers in my office an original copy of the 
typewritten opinion of Judge Anderson, 
from which I enclose for your information 
copies of these instructions. 

I spoke to Mr. Hoover once or twice at 
Washington in 1920 about the manner in 
which the raids were carried out, the utter 
of the entire transactions, and I 
did recall distinctly that he deplored these 
conditions as much as did counsel for the 
det! 


hearit 


Supreme 


During 


sures were made 


lawlessness 


Since there are so few persons who were 
intimately connected with the case who 
could s k of it with any degree of personal 
knowles », [feel it my duty to send this let- 
ter to you for such use as you can make of it. 

The cases are reported in the Federal Re- 
ports and are entitled William T. Colyer v. 
Henry J. Skeffington, Morris Katzeff v. Henry 
J. Skeffington, and more cases of Morris 
Katzeff v. Henry J. Skeffington. 

The voluminous records of the evidence 
taken in trial, I believe, were turned over 
some time after the case was disposed of, to 
Mr. Post, who on one of his visits to Boston 
called on me and asked for them in order to 
enable him to write the book mentioned 
above 

I will appreciate it if you will either make 
copies of these instructions or return the 
same to me at some later date. 

I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Morris KaTzeErr, 


Military Strength Cannot Be Maintained 
Without a Reservoir of Trained Man- 
power Available for Service—Message 
of Secretary of Defense Marshall to the 
American Legion Stating the Urgent 
Need for Universal Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
before Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall welcomed the members of the 
NATO defense committee at their meet- 
ing in Washington, he sent a message to 
the American Legion convention that 
was held in Los Angeles the week of 
October the 8th. I do not pretend to 
know all that Secretary Marshall had in 
mind when he prepared his challenging 
message to the American Legion. I can 
well believe, however, that he was antici- 
pating the scheduled meeting with for- 
eign defense ministers, and his own obli- 
gation as Secretary of Defense of the 
greatest and strongest Nation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization. 
His primary task would be to prove to the 
leaders of other countries that the 
United States is prepared to make its 
full contribution to the collective forces 
that will be required to implement the 
recommendations of the NATO defense 
committee meeting. 

In his message to the Americc.n Legion 
Secretary Marshal! stressed, therefore, 
continuing need for the support the Le- 
gion has always given to the prepared- 
ness measures of the Department of De- 
fense, and specifically for the enactment 
of legislation to establish a system of 
universal training. 

In the world today, Secretary Marshall 
warned, military strength is the one 
factor that supports our foreign policy 
and that rrevents war. It is also the 
surest way to basten victory when war 
breaks out, as war »roke in Korea 5 
months ago. 

Military strength cannot be main- 
tained without a reservoir of trained 
manpower available for service. General 
Marshall maintained this as Chief of 
Staff. Secretary of State Marshall as- 
serted this before the Armed Services 
Committee. And Secretary of Defense 
Marshall has now repeated this. Are we 
to ignore, then, the advice and earnest 
plea of the man to whom we have given 
more honors and more varied responsi- 
bilities than any other man in our time? 
Or are we going to be impressed by his 
sincerity and consistency, by his experi- 
ence and his wisdom, and take heed of 
his warning: “It must be done.” 

Mr. Speaker, the American Legion was 
impressed by the words of Secretary of 
Defense Marshall, and retained in its 
platform a strong endorsement of the 
principle of universal military training. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the responsibility of 
this Congress, before it comes to the end 
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of its session, to heed the words of Sec. 
retary Marshall and find the means, in 
spite of present and immediate require- 
ments, for initiating a system of uni- 
versal military training to sive us that 
reservoir of trained manpower so essen- 
tial to our future defense and to the 
requirements of our participation in the 
NATO program. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Recorp Secretary 
Marshall’s summary of his position, and 
earnest plea for a strong United States: 


To the American Legion Convention at Los 
Angeles: 

I regret that I am unable to be present in 
person to express to you the appreciation of 
the Department of Defense for the loyal 
support the Legion has always given to the 
preparedness measures and to urge your 
wholehearted efforts to give this country the 
strength it needs in the critical future we 
now face. 

In the past, our military successes have 
invariably been received with an excess of 
optimism and an immediate reaction to re- 
duce our Armed Forces or limit their further 
development. This was the case to a greater 
or lesser degree following almost every suc- 
cess we had in the last war, beginning with 
the victory in Tunisia. The immediate re- 
action to the Korean campaign seems to in- 
dicate repetition of this unfortunate habit 
of ours. But this time, with your most ac- 
tive help, I hope, we must not give away to 
the heavy pressures to relax our vigilance or 
emasculate our strength. 

In the world today, I am sorry to say, mili- 
tary strength seems the most essential factor 
in the support of our foreign policy and 
of difficult negotiations, and it seems for the 
moment to be the best means to prevent 
war—also the surest way to hasten victory 
if war should befall us. 

To maintain a strong military posture 
through the years immediately ahead and at 
the same time not to wreck our economy, it 
is mandatory that we create and maintain a 
reservoir of trained manpower available for 
service. In other words, we must have some 
system of universal military training. I will 
not go into the arguments in this message. 
You already know them well, I am sure, but 
they never have been more impressive to me 
than they are today, and I am certain they 
will be tomorrow. 

In March 1948, as Secretary of State, I said 
before the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate: 

“I see no possible way financially to main- 
tain a reasonable military posture except on 
the foundation of universal military training. 
The consideration of this subject has been 
confused by discussion of amounts, require- 
ments, administration and various conflict- 
ing beliefs. The clear-cut issue is whether or 
not this country will stand before the world 
for at least the next 5 or 10 years in a posi- 
tion appropriate to its leadership in further- 
ing the perpetuation of free governments, 
and avoiding their transition into police 
states.” 

In my final report as Chief of Staff in Sep- 
tember 1945, I made a special and earnest 
plea for the immediate adoption of a system 
of universal military training. Last June we 
found ourselves of a sudden in a situation in 
Korea where the issue of trained manpower 
was of momentous importance. Now that 
that particular crisis seems moderated to 
some degree, I hope that the American people 
will recognize this urgent need and adopt it 
as a national policy. Just how we can best 
join the present imperative requirement for 
selective-service action with the initiation of 
some system for universal military training 
I am not now prepared to say. ut one way 
or another, it must be done. Past proposals 
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That Peace May Come—An Original 
Poem by Loraine Huntington Miller, of 


Long Beach, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


DE 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in my 
home city of Long Beach, Calif., at the 
much-publicized and emphasized ob- 
servance of United Nations Day at the 
ceremony which was held on the front 
steps of the city hall there was read the 
followi original poem by the author, 
Loraine Huntington Miller: 

THaT Peace May Come 
(By Li Huntingt 
Can deadly bombs of hydr 
Create good will among all men? 
Or planes that race the flight 
Bring peace more night? 
The spark that lifts us nearer God— 


oc 
iS 


raine Miller) 


yen 


tars in 


lasting than a 








That makes us more than earthly clod— 
That questing flame may well consume 
The earth and all sons of her womb, 


Unless we use it as the Lord 





Planned when from the animal horde 
He set man apart by giving him scul, 
That by love he might control— 

Not by man-made weapons hurled, 

But by love—control the world. 

Let us employ that inner force 

By contact with its migl source 

Let us as a nation pray; 

At the beginning of each day 

Let church bells ring at 8 o’clock 

From timber line to salty dock— 

Wet from the spread-out fishing seine— 


From Florida to rocky Maine, 
From Boston to the Golden Gate, 
Ring, sweet bells, purge us of hate. 


Ring, carillon, in Gothic tower, 
While in the misty morning hour 
Bell buoys answer from the sea, 
And birds praise Gcd in every tree. 


Ring out, bell cast by Paul Revere, 
Above New England chu austere, 
Above a clock tower, qu: are, 


ju 
Where strikes the hour 
2in 


rch 


int and sqi 





for 


mission bells, from adobe wall, 
Naking dim aisles that recall 

The feet Serra as he trod 

The suffering paths that led to God. 
Ring, bells in graceful, pointed spire, 
Designed by Wren, and higher 
Than feathery elm and silver birch 
That weav shadows on the church. 
Ring, bell 
In old brick 
Ring, bel 


of 


rising 







‘ls and beaus, 
sathered rose. 

12 Nation, pray: 
h day. 





In God we trust. Guide us eac y 
Give us the power to know the right 
And make of it our pilot light 


us strive hard 
hear 


Let each of 


Within 


our 
ul 
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this our prayer. 
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To tri ie G 
And seek wit l 
To li 


interpretation that I feel honored to be 


permitted to have it called to the atten- 
tion of you, Mr. Sy cer, and also my 
distinguished colle in thi eat 
Congress. It has been n pleasure to 





know the author for many years and, 
the occasion of t! 
public on United Nations 
plained to me that, while she w 


on 
in 
= eX- 
as a firm 


believer in preparedness and adequate 
military strength deterrents to war, 
she also felt the real end of wars for 





mankind forever 


spiritual means, 


must come through 








Stop Chinese Communists in Korea 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OUTH CAROLINA 


REMARKS 


IN THE HOU REPRI 


Thursday, November 


‘ENTATIVES 
30, 1950 


E OF 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following telegram 


Congressman Bry 
C ore Cc 
Hoi of R t 





Please use your i nd at ty for 
General MacArthur to } \ autl ity to 
use everything at his « 1 t p the 
Chinese Comm1 that killir ur 
precious bo} ind ! v Britain to 
bring us int k 1 of ( - 
ment with the (¢ ese ( i 
Russian Communi th is I truth in 
them Last but not 1 t le Chir Com- 
munists have no ! it to I h i | the 
United Na 
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subjects 5 % I € r . 
The hour ry known force 
including atomic |} », should be prompt 


utilized to rve 1e remn ff 
dom I have and shall « nue to do my 
utmost in thn ] rt t 
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mie 
Li tod 
I greatly appreciate the cooperation I re- 
r d 1 member of the Public Works Ad- 
n from the West Virginia Paper & 
( the International Paper Co., and 
fun n of the Federal Govern- 
d be to assist individuals and cor- 
V 1 necessary, to maintain the 
erprise system. Private enterprise in 
Carolina, both individual and corpo- 
1 initiative and vision and the 
ceremonies is another evl- 
rent planning. 
uth ¢ lina timber is one of the big- 
l r ranking second only to cotton in 
ual value. It stands well above tobacco 





cash value. 

forests produce raw ma- 

teri worth $122,000,000 a year; the proc- 
1 adds over $150,000,000; 35,000 


a 1aqq 


are employed full time in South Caro- 
forest industries At least 109,000 
depend on forect industries for a 


part of their living. The $%372,000,- 
industry of South Carolina ranks 
econd only to textile in economic impor- 


wly 12,0 


00,000 acres in South Carolina 
f t land. That is more than 60 per- 
( t of the State’s entire area The forests 


of the State are divided among more than 
(108,170 individuals and 
There are only a few large holdings. 
Many owners have woodlands of 20, 30, or 40 
holding among smaller 


1éTs 


average 
owners is 70 acre: 
36 the number of sawmills in the 
has doubled. Production of wood pulp 
I jumped from 100 tons a day to more than 
2,000 tonsa day. The products of the forests 
» in greater demand today. 
But South Carolina must 
demand for timber products with less tim- 
ber than was growing on the land a decade 
According to the forest survey con- 
ducted by the Southeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station in cooperation with the State 


meet a heavier 


comm yn of forestry, the total volume of 
ul! sound trees in South Carolina declined 
5 percent from 1936 to 1947. Pine, which 


provides the bulk of the timber products, 
declined 8 percent. 

In saw timber (timber of the sizes and 
kinds suitable for lumber) the decline was 
10 percent. Pine timber decreased 12 
percent. On the southern coastal plain the 
decline in saw timber was 25 percent. 

rhis decline in timber volume took place 
in spite of a 12-percent increase in the acre- 

of forest land. From 1936 to 1947 the 

é of commercial forest land increased 
1,200,000,000 Most of this increase was 
due to worn-out cropland being abandoned. 

Nearly 5,000,000 acres—two-fifths of the 
forest land—is poorly stocked. Although 
South Carolina’s industries depend mainly 
irdwoods are replacing pines on 
many areas In the Sand Hill area some 

0,000 acres of pineland has gone over to 
rub oak. State-wide, the average quality 
of timber is declining. The average tree in 

: ntained 15 percent less net board-foot 
m n the average tree in 1938. Cull 
trees have increased in number. One-fifth 
of the trees now growing in South Carolina 
are culls 

Nation-wide, the story is much the same, 
Of the country's 461,000,000 acres of com- 
mercial forest land, 75,000,000 is virtually 
idle Although the Eastern and Southern 
States have three-fourths of the commercial 
forest land, one-third of all our saw-timber 
is now concentrated on 6 percent of the 
forest land in the Pacific Northwest. The 
quality and size of the timber have deterio- 
rated over large areas. 

Timber is being cut from the forests faster 
than it is growing. It is reported that more 
than half of all timber cutting in the 
United States is poor or destructive. 

Although the United States is one of the 
leading Nations in forest area and in kinds 
of useful timber, we have since the war im- 


saw 


acres. 


on pine, h 
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ported more lumber and wood pulp than we 
have exported. That means we are consum- 
ing more forest products than we produce. 

But there is indeed a world shortage of 
timber, especially of the softwoods used 
for construction lumber. The Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United Nations 
reports that about two-thirds of the world’s 
forests receive neither care nor protection. 
In the face of ever-mounting needs for wood, 
the world’s forests are steadily diminishing. 

If South Carolina is to benefit from its 
large area of forest land in more jobs, more 
resources to return taxes, and more general 
income for all, that forest land must be 
made to provide the necessary basic timber 
supplies permanently and continuously. A 
permanently prosperous industry and an ex- 
panding economy for South Carolina or for 
the Nation cannot be built upon diminishing 
resources. 

Forest growth in South Carolina and else- 
where in the Nation must be built up and 
kept up. 

Forest land can be managed so that it will 
grow and yield successive crops of good tim- 
ber. he average yearly growth rate can be 
increased and the quality of the growing 
stock can be improved through good for- 
estry. 

The tract of land we are dedicating tcday 
is to be devoted to such continuous produc- 
tion. The company that owns this land ts 
to be commended for its progressiveness and 
foresight in pledging this land to forestry. 

Good forestry should be applied on mil- 
lions and millions more acres, all over the 
country. Every possible public and private 
aid and encouragement should be given to 
the extension of good forestry practice. The 
Federal Government, the States, the forest 
industries, and the individual forest owners 
should unite in aggressive action to build up 
our forest resources and see that they are 
wisely managed. 

Forest resources are needed—for more than 
lumber and paper. One of the greatest 
values of forests concerns the control of 
water. Much of our Nation suffers from soil 
erosion and fioods and sedimentation. Good 
forest growth affords excellent protection 
against such losses.” It increases the ability 
of the soil to take in and store water. By 
maintaining good forest conditions we can 
assure ourselves not only of good timber but 
aiso better control over runoff, lessened soil 
erosion, lessened silting up of stream chan- 
nels and of reservoirs, and greater recharge 
of valuable underground fresh water sup- 
plies. 

The world today requires that we make and 
Keep ourselves strong. Forest resources are 
among the essential elements of our na- 
tional strength. 

The Soviet Union, by the way, seems to be 
well aware of the importance of the forest 
resources. The recent 65-year plan for the 
development of forestry is reported to pro- 
vide for the planting and cultivation of 
trees on an area exceeding the entire forest 
area of the British Isles. The volume of 
timber production was plenned to attain by 
1950 a 59-percent increase over 1940. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at pres- 
ent maintains 12 forestry institutes, 15 
special forestry research institutions, and 
many scores of experimental stations and 
laboratories in all parts of the country. 

In this country we have plenty of good, 
potentially productive forest land, probably 
enough, if we put it to work and handle it 
wisely, to meet our timber needs perma- 
nently and abundantly. 

The dedication of this 340,000 acres to- 
day is a good step in the right direction. 
But good forestry practice must be applied 
to nearly a thousand million times that 
much land if our forest resources are to be 
built up as they should be. 

Charles H. Flory, State forester of South 
Carolina, has said that with the applica- 
tion of improved forest practices it is en- 












tirely possible that the annual rate of 
growth in South Carolina’s forests could be 
increased from the present average of 100 
board feet per acre per year to 300 or even 
400 board feet. Nation-wide, the average an- 
nual timber growth per acre probably could 
be at least doubled. 

In the interest of our national securit 
and to meet the growing needs of an expan 
ing economy, we should take the nec 
steps, promptly and aggressively, to do 





Debts, Deficits, and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ri 

rD, I inelude the following letter, and 
an address by Hon. Herbert Hoover to the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
November 12, 1950. 
Representative Bren F. JENSEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C 

Dear Ben: Thanks a lot for the letter you 
sent way back last May 27 regarding the ta_k 
Herbert Hoover made complimenting the 
Jaycees for their work on operation efficiency, 
the program urging adoption of the Hoover 
Commission findings. 

In that letter you refer to the possibility 
or inserting this tal': in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I think this is an excellent sug- 
gestion and I Know the Jaycees throughout 
the country would appreciate it very much. 

Enclosed is a copy of the recording, which 
was broadcast over 31 stations from Maine 
to California. 

Also enclosed is a copy of the talk Mr. 
Hoover later made before the junior chamber 
national convention. Perhaps it could also 
be included in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

Sincerely, 





GrorcE W. Matrox, 
Member, Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Shenandoah, Jowa. 





TRANSCRIPT OF RECORDING BY HERBERT HOOVER, 
MarcH 24, 1950 


Gentlemen of the junior chamber of com- 
1erce, the junior chambers are doing a 
valiant job in creating public interest in the 
reports of the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Government. You have put a 
vitality into this crusade that only youth 
can do. It 1s a crusade for intelligent reduc- 
tion in the huge cost of government. It is 
a crusade to clear the track for competency 
in the multitude of Federal activities. It is 
a nonpartisan crusade. It is a job for citi- 
zenship rather than partisanship. 

There are byproducts of this crusade just 
as important as winning these reforms them- 
selves. It is a great public educational 
campaign on the processes, the meanings, the 
dangers, and the values of government. 
You're giving a great lesson in civics and 
good government. 

In a larger sense this is a crusade to make 
democracy work. There is much apprehen- 
sion that it may fail. Many believe that 
bureaucracy has got so big that it cannot 
be controlled. 

Now you may have confidence you’re mak- 
ing progress. The two reforms of the unifi- 
cation of the armed services and general 
services of the Government are already en- 
acted. The unification of the armed serv- 
ices already resulted in great savings. The 
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n rtant savings 
y number of other 
e bee ected. 
The Ce yn proposed many more re- 
s of great importance that have not yet 
bee cted There is naturally op} i- 
re are some Government agencies 
hesitate to give up their vested habits 
heir vested interests and the cuts in 
> I n r of th r € ee Tt e 
y for reform in ull the «< I 
d there are pressure groups who sup- 
t the objecti1 bureaucra iv se 
t y, misreprese! i c t 1e 
( Y l recommendat ] cle 
tl e misrepresentations nd < I the 
ite straight to the pe le 


n that you have undertaker And 


is no academic d ussion You're d - 
with matters that concern every cottage 
the land You're e d in a 
tional service, and you're doit it W 





S, DEFICITS, AND TAXES 

ddress by Herbert Hoover before the United 
ates Junior Chamber of Commerce, Chi- 
cago, Tll., June 16, 1950) 


It is a pleasure 








to address 








Chamber of Commerce. owe to you a 

bt for the support you have given to re- 
rganizing the executive machinery of the 
Government. There are ¢ n more reasons 
for public appreciation of your organization, 


You have asked me to speak on the rela- 
tion of Government expenditures, de 
and taxes to jobs and to national life 

Today we are blessed with some ki 
prosperity. Whatever kind it is, we all 
tability without inflatior We 
tem that finds jobs for 1, 
each year. 





want a 


100,000 new w 


sys- 
rKers 


DEFICITS IN 
1932 I did the 
ced budget. The 
uropean panic had pulled the tax revenues 
out from under us, and we were compelled 
to make large recoverable loans to support 
credit structure. Outside these subse- 
quently recovered loans our modest deficit 


was about $1,000,000,000 In the midst of 


GENERAL 
suffering from an un- 


reverberations of a 





our 


this grief, Mr. Roosevelt, in denouncing our 
deficit, made an uncomfortable remark to the 
effect that, too often, liberal governments 


have been wrecked on the rock of deficit 

Iowever, we only heard this remark ° 
About this time, Lord John faynard 
came up with his new intoxicant 


oO e 








of d ending in years of unemploy- 
ment .d a good political flavor. Hav- 
ing got the habit, we keep drinking in times 


the exception 
ongress, we 
1 g debt for 
irs since Ke ped us out. 
The consoling answer of the inebriated 
is that there is really no such thing as 
vernment debt. They say, “We owe it 
elves.” Any government : 
will-o’-wisp will 
neck over the precipice 
have already done so. 


of presumed prosperity. With 
2 years in the Eightieth C 


have had deficits ¢ 
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to our 
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sometime 


ws this 





if inflation. 


DEFICITS IN PROSPECT 
We cannot appraise these questions with- 
using facts, figures, and the word “bil- 
lions.” But, to be sure the billions I men- 
tion are free of political bias, I use only 
those from Democratic Senators. 

Senator Harry Byrp says that if we in- 
clude all Federal expenditures, both in and 
outside of the President’s formal budget, 
they will amount to about $44,000,000,000 
for the present fiscal year, with a deficit of 
about $5,000,000,000. Our State and local 
expenditures amount to about $15,000,000,- 
000. That would be around $60,000,000,000 
of various current government expenditures, 


out 
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SLELLAN Calculates 
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lumi e it { if we « the tax- 
I s into the é and rhe 
) are the I \ ! S - 
come of le t 1 i,f 1 Vy e tax 
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I su jose taxes < d be incr edu 1 the 
whole | u ( no 1 buy eno 1 
I i « ( tl The real questi l I NV 
far l peo; le ¢ e taxed and l e 
job ind a dece 1 i We 
can apply four t ether the patient 
can stand iy m x xtures. 

First. Because of t é e $1,400 annual 
taxes on the f a lar num 
of them are alre prevented from reaching 
the standard 1 the Labor Department 
insists is desirable. 

Second. But how about the goats who have 
gross incomes of more t $7,000 a year? 


The answer is ea 








their entire per 1 income it 

I t I t Fed 1 ¢ = 

C I u S h ° 

s phat ia of a f i 1 

Third. One of the l fou I 

that « por ¢ el Y - 
hold Someti A ( I l 
realize that corpor n tay re } 1 1 
to the stome! X re f >. Other- 
wise the corporations would in the end ) 


bankrupt. 
Therefore, any sl tantial inet e in 
taxes must come 


sheep 


Fourth, It is my belief that even pre it 
taxes are »d ing the f the peo- 
ple into the Government to undermine 
new jobs for the future. It is possible to 


calculate the present Government take as 
theoretically over 60 percent of the people's 
savings alt h I ¢é 
decent standard of living. With Senator 
MCCLELLAN’s phantasm ria the G 
ment take would be over 80 percent 

The fact that 
shrunken venture and 
small business would seem to be proved when 
the Government prop furnish such 
capital. Never before, in 165 years, did small 
business depend on Government 

That is also proof that the Government 
is becoming more and more the source of 
capital and credit, To which the Socialists 
applaud. 


xes have already definitely 


equity capital for 
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represent big money. In addition, 
of minor reforms have been ac- 


REFORMS STILL TO DO 
rms to ace 
posals: 
service into 
vice based 
gement in 
iced chairman of 
itatingly stated we could 
the Federal payroll. That 
little item of 8600,000,000. 
budgeting and accounting of 
There 
s possible if the Gov- 
lf in the mirror of an 


n a business basis 


see its 


unting system 

post office into a modern 

with ma 
With this ref 

rates to special c 

t deficit of 


e the 
neern, lagement free 
rm and some in- 
mmercial users, 


half @ billion could 


1ize the structure of the Depart- 
f Treasury, Agricuiture, Commerce, 
terior, and Housing so that each of 
cheek by jowl, the agencies de- 
to a related purpose. That 
fix responsibility for policies, create 
id balances, eliminate overlaps, 
1, and waste inevitable in activi- 
ittered all over the Government, 
airman of only one of those task 
said that 8300,000,000 could be saved 
one unification 

the Government Hospital Services so 
ve four or five hundred million dollars 
ary construction now authorized; 
me time to provide better medical 

ice and better preparedness for war 
And there are scores of other reforms which 
inted at greater efficiency for less 


major 


nnecers 


recommendations were founded 
2 years of study by 18 task forces 
rised of independent leading men and 
men of experience whose reports, recom- 
nd ns, and reasons are open to every- 


~se reforms are in the lap of the gods in 

hington and the pressure groups at home. 
{AT STANDS IN THE WAY OF REDUCTION OF 

EXPENDITURES? 

The next question is, What stands in the 
way of these reforms and reductions? 

Over 25 years ago, I served on a Commis- 
sion of Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch, I saw those reforms go to their 
doom. At that time I attended their burial 
with the following remarks: 

“* ©* © Practically every single item 
has met with opposition from some vested 
or it has disturbed some vested habit, 
and offended some organized minority. It 
has aroused the paid propagandists. All of 
them are in favor of every item of reorgani- 
zation except that which affects the activity 
in which they are specially interested. In 
the aggregate, these directors of vested 
habits and propaganda surround Congress 
with a confusing fog of opposition. Mean- 
while, the inchoate voice of the public gets 
nowhere but to swear.” 

But we are doing better this time than 25 
years ago, as we had little public or congres- 
sional support at that time. 

Among our public supporters, your organ- 
ization has given its fine energies to educat- 
ing the misguided lay members of obstruct- 
ing pressure groups. 

I may take a parable from Dr. Flemming. 
A Boy Scoutmaster was calling the roll of 
his troop as to what good deed each had per- 
formed during the week. All passed except 
four. The scoutmaster told the four to go 
at once and come back in the afternoon, 
each with a good deed to report. When 
they returned, the first replied that he had 
helped a lady across the street, The cecond, 


official, 


third, and fourth made the same reply. The 
suspicious scoutmaster inquired if this was 
all about the same lady. The first boy re- 
plied, “Yes, sir. She ought to have crossed 
but she refused to go. It took all four of 
us to get her over.” 

PROBLEMS DEEPER IN REORGANIZATION 

But the problems which face us in fiscal 
questions are deeper in American life than 
reorganization of the executive departm 

We need to make an appraisal of some of 
the forces which produce these dangers from 
expenditures, deficits, inflation, and drain- 
age of savings into the Government. 

It is possible to denounce public officials 
or all these dangers and ills. But do not 

verlook the fact that public officials get 

ted because they satisfy their constitu- 
Among their constituencies are the 
special groups who want something from 
the Treasury. Many of them are on guard 
to protect their members from losing estab- 
lished privilege. They all wear the clothing 
of public interest. They are active in elect- 
ing their man while the other citizen sleeps. 

We bitterly fought special privilege in 
business. This idea of special privilege in 
groups is a more modern development. 

There are probably 200,000 voluntary as- 
sociations in the United States of some kind 
or another, most of which give voice for or 
against something of public importance. 
Except for the coilectivists, they are one of 
the essential foundation piers under the 
American system of life. They perform mil- 
lions of services in developing public under- 
standing and public action. They also serve 
the country by neutralizing each other before 
the congressional committees. 

The number of ass« itions interested in 
increasing or preventing the decrease in Gov- 
ernment expenditures is very small, prob- 
ably not 50 of much consequence, but they 
are a powerful minority. 

Nor do all these pressures come from the 
voluntary associations. The municipalities 
press the State governments and the State 
governments the Federal Government. 

If such an unexpected thing were to hap- 
pen as all these groups keeping their hands 
off expenditure questions and these reforms 
in government for 12 months, both in Wash- 
ington and in the election districts, the Con- 
gress would do a great job not only in de- 
creasing expenses but in the common interest 
of the Nation. 

MORALS AS WELL AS ECONOMIES 

There is something else involved in all 
this problem. 

Out of the war, as from all wars, the Na- 
tion has had a spell of moral and spiritual 
sickness. It has been a period of great cyni- 
cism. With the lowered moral resistance of 
this period, unfair burdens have been placed 
on the people by particular groups. Too fre- 
quently do we hear a repetition of the ex- 
cuse, “They got theirs; we will get ours,” or 
Franklin’s remark about “God helps those 
who help themselves.” 

But if Ben were alive today he would say, 
“Freemen were not created by drives of 
pressure groups on the Public Treasury.” 

CONCLUSION 

Nations must inevitably suffer from their 
mistakes. But their survival depends upon 
their will, their courage, and their moral and 
spiritual fiber. If these qualities live, unbal- 
anced budgets and ideological disputes can 
be but a passing froth on the surface. The 
rise of American civilization was out of a 
people of such qualities. It has been sick but 
it is not in its decline and fall, All around 
us we see signs of moral and spiritual 
strength in the oncoming youth. 

There is a difficult word I could use here— 
atavism—that is, the latent qualities which 
we inherit from our ancestors. They are com- 
ing back. Such organizations as yours are 
their expression. In you lie our hopes and 
our confidence. 


nts. 


Senator Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, and 
the Preparedness Subcommittee 
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Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have carefully followed the work 
of Senator LYNDON JOHNSON are very 
proud of his accomplishments as Chair- 
man of the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee which is a part of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. His subcommittee 
has been interested in obtaining facts 
about our defense program and when by 
extensive hearings it is determined th 
some Government agency or official has 
made some error, the committee’s only 
concern is to see these faults corrected 
and to avoid similar ones in the future 

Senator JOHNSON’sS preparedness sub- 
committee has demonstrated in many 
ways that it is after the facts and not 
the newspaper headlines. In several in- 
stances, I understand, some Govern- 
ment agencies or officials had been 
dragging their feet on some part of the 
defense program when they learned that 
this subcommittee was looking into their 
activity or lack of activity and this very 
fact has resulted in appropriate action 
being taken. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the leadership dem- 
onstrated by Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
and his subcommittee which will result 
in our Nation becoming militarily pre- 
pared and able to defend itself against 
Communist aggression. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram entitled “Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON: Man of Vision”: 
SENATOR LYNDON JOHNSON: MAN oF VISION 

Pages of the ConGrEsstionaL Recorp are 
replete with evidence that Senator Lynpon 
JOHNSON of Texas is a man of far greater 
than average foresight. 

Since the trouble in Korea began, touch- 
ing off our accelerated defense program, 
there have been many persons, in Congress 
and out, claiming to have known all along 
that our position was vulnerable. Some of 
these claims doubtless are justified; others 
are of questionable validity. 

But there can be no question that Senator 
JOHNSON foresaw a long time ago that our 
defenses were weak. While the average 
American was pleading for curtailed Federal 
spending and reduced taxation, Lynpon 
JOHNSON, first as a Member of the House and 
later as a Member of the Senate, was plead- 
ing with his colleagues in Congress for 
greater military strength for America as the 
surest way of stopping Communist aggres- 
sion and preventing war with Russia. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is a much- 
maligned publication, but it is a complete 
and accurate report of the proceedings in 
the House and Senate. What our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators say in debates on 
the floor of either House is taken down by 
stenographers and printed in the Recorp, 
making a permanent and indisputable rec- 
ord of each word uttered and each vote cast 
by every Member of Congress. Here are 
some excerpts from Mr. JOHNSON’s speeches 
in Washington, as reported in the Recorp. 
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HOUSE OF 


Mr. HELIER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
] to call to the attention of the House 
t t on November 27, 1950, I introduced 
RA } authorizing the President of 
the Un i States to award posthumous- 
ly a Conegre onal Medal of Honor to 


Al Jolson, beloved entertainer and friend 
of three generations of Americans. It 

ms to me eminently fitting that Con- 
pI hould bestow the highest honor 
command upon one who in the 
of a long and colorful career upon 
the American stage gave wholesome 


pk to countless thousands. He was 
essen ly a minstrel in the grand tradi- 
tion. Every country has its folklore and 
it folksongs Our foremost living 
dramatic critic once remarked, “I care 
not who writes the laws of a country so 
long as I may listen te its songs.” 


In Al Jolson was to be found a type of 
authentic genius which reflects the pop- 
ular humor of the era and at the same 
time something of the yearning, the 
wistfulness, of the little man, the very 
humble citizen, who would fain reach 
out to a world of poetry and melody 
which he senses but to which he knows 
he can never attain save by the help of 
others. Stephen C. Foster, of course, is 
the most towering figure in the history of 
American minstrelsy but Al Jolson has 
his place, too. The beloved black-faced 
singer of the famous mammy song upon 
which millions of his countrymen hung 
year after year between tears and laugh- 
ter; the world-famous central figure of 
The Jazz Singer which practically cre- 
ated the era of the talking picture, was 
a very important figure, indeed, in keep- 
ing up the morale of our troops through- 
out the last war. 

After Pearl Harbor, Jolson immedi- 
ately volunt war service. He 


lunteered for 
war front singing the old 


toured every 
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songs Mammy and Sonny Boy which, as 
had been the case with their fathers 
before them, he found to be the favor- 
ites with our troops from Alaska to the 
Southwest Pacific, from England to 
north Africa and from India to Brazil. 
While he appeared under the banner of 
the United Service Organizations he went 
out of his way to give independent per- 
formances to any post that could pro- 
duce an audience of two people, always 
paying his own expenses. He was in 
Sicily soon after the first invasion barges. 

Then came Korea. Once more the 
gallant old trouper responded to the call 
of duty. Flying halfway across the 
world the brave old minstrel gave 44 
performances in 11 days. It was too 
much. His valiant heart could not stand 
the strain. He flew back to this country 
and died in San Francisco on October 
2 He died as surely and as truly in 
defense of his country as any soldier in 
the front line. 

So, as I said at the beginning, it seems 
to me fitting and proper that Congress 
should pay its lasting tribute to a true 
and noble patriot who will be forever en- 
shrined in the history of the American 
stage and screen. 
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Mr. MULTER. fr. Speaker, at the 
closing session of the National Planning 
Conference for Israel and Jewish Reha- 
bilitation, Sunday, October 29, Mr. Leon 
H. Keyserling, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers, dis- 
cussed certain economic phases and con- 
ditions in the United States in 1950. I 
am sure many of my colleagues will 
find his views extremely interesting at 
this time. His address was as follows: 

I am particularly glad that this is called a 
planning conference, because despite the 
aspersions that are sometimes cast upon the 
idea of planning, despite the idea that some 
people seem to think that the word “plan- 
ning” is something for the totalitarians but 
not for the free people, I always like to re- 
call that the really simple definition of 
“planning” is the one thing that separates 
most of all, the civilized man from the sav- 
age or the barbarian. The main difference 
between the civilized man and the barbarian 
is that the barbarian lives from day to day, 
and the civilized man has ideals and hopes 
and aspirations and plans for the future. 
That is the central difference between so- 
ciety and the dark days before there was or- 
ganized society. 

So I am very glad that the accent of this 
meeting is upon planning, upon the idea 
that however things may be today—and part 
of the picture day is good, and part bad— 
that we are concerning ourselves mostly with 
looking toward the future, that we are con- 
cerning ourselves mostly not with the idea 
that the future will represent simply the un- 
raveling of circumstances beyond our con- 
trol under some immutable laws, but rather 
that, broadly speaking, the future will be 
what we make it, that it will be, above all, 














what it is made by free men and women all 
over the world, using the instruments of 
freedom not for irresponsibility but for plan- 
ning, for setting goals, high goals, ever-in- 
creasing goals, and seeking always to work 
together to achieve them. 

For that reason I am glad, as I have ob- 
served in the press and elsewhere, that this 
conference is concentrating upon long-range 
planning, upon recognition that there is 
nothing magical about the day or the month 
or even the year, and that while none of u 
can see too far ahead in these parlous time 


and while none of us can see a century 
ahead, we must look at least 3 or 4 or 5 or 10 
years ahead to get our bearings and to be 


able to make our plans large enough and 
imaginative enough and realistic enough 

I do not think there is a conflict between 
being imaginative and being realistic I 
think they are the two most closely wedded 
together things in the world. 

We must look far ahead enough in this 
planning conference to realize that we must 
make big plans and long-range plans and 
have confidence that the future will give us 
the chance and the opportunity to carry 
them out. 

I will, I suppose, despite my declarations 
to the contrary, have to say a few thins 
about conditions in the United States, be- 
cause, rightly or wrongly, that is one of the 
reasons why I was asked to be here with you 
today; and, while I want to say a few thin 
mostly about economic conditions in t 
United States as a foundation for our thin 
ing about the problems of Israel and other 
problems, perhaps I ought to say a word 
first and be even more presumptuous, to 
say something about the general interna- 
tional situation, not because that is my par- 





ticular field, but because that is a field in 
which there are no specialists, because that 
is the field of everybody, because that is 
the field upon which we must all rivet our 


thinking if we are going to have an under- 
standing of the underlying conditions un- 
derneath all of our economic problems. 


Stated most simply, the new programs, 
economic in character, upon which the 
United States is now embarking, are not 


based upon the inevitability of a world War 
III. On the contrary, they are plans di- 
rected toward working our way, maybe 
slowly and painfully, but working our way, 
nonetheless, toward more assuring conditions 
of peace. 

But while in that sense they are idealistic 
plans, they are also realistic plans, and that 
illustrates the close connection between the 
two. They are realistic plans based upon 
the experience which shows that we cannot 
have peace simply by hoping for it, that we 
cannot have peace simply by neglecting real 
problems, that we cannot have peace through 
appeasement or weakness but only through 
a build-up of the strength of the free peoples 
of the world to the point where they will 
be in a better position to act with firmness, 
to act with courage and resolution. 

That is the road tc peace. 

I submit, without having the time to 
document it in the short time that I have 
to talk here, that all of the experience with- 
in the recollection of everybody within this 
room shows that the history of this century 
has indicated that that is the surest road 
that we can travel toward peace, and, in any 
event, it is the only road which a free people 
can choose to travel, because there is no 
alternative, neither the alternative of clos- 
ing our eyes and falling asleep about the 
difficulties confronting us nor the alternative 
of thinking that we can settle them quickly 
and more securely by traveling the road to 
war. 

We must travel that moderate, middle 
ground, trying surely and securely and sub- 
stantially but gradually to build up our de- 
fense effort, in which we must work with 
the other free peoples of the world. 
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o acute as it is at this 

the free nations of the world 

te themselves and to win 


in the face of a mess 
reater than any 
in the past. 
is because we, as inheritors of the 
can take particular pride 
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el ed at any time 


pect of moral be- 


can realize that 


leadership, anc 
citizens of the 
participating in a na- 
rd primarily the 


€ “e are 


r directed tow: 


and embodiment of that moral 
which must be transformed into 
c action, into political action, into 


tion to be effective, that it seems 
there is no way by which we 
what this is all 

of our acute realization of our his- 
l role in this process, as by continuing 


the increasing scale 


( fully 


demonstrate 


increasing scale, 
ources make feasible and which 
must be matched only by our realization of 

I to do so, on an increasing scale, 

American Jews, proceed both with the 
>and relief operation and with the new 
i potentially more important economic 
development and strengthening operation on 
the fullest scale to which our sense of re- 
} ibility can carry us, because wherever 
we may be carried by our sense of responsi- 
bility there can be no question in the minds 
and realistic men and women that 
United States have the material 

to meet whatever goals our moral 
nent may lead us to set. 
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Still Up to the Doctors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
editorial from the Indianapolis 
Times of November 17, 1950: 

STILL UP TO THE 
Medical Association set 
umably spent $1,100,000 this 
el ion year on an advertising campaign 
r ilated to deliver a knockout blow to the 
Truman program for compulsory health 


DocTors 
American 
nd pre 


as individuals, and their wives, 
were ive in many State contests, seeking 

» « it candidates they considered friendly 
to s ialized 


medicine. This found them 

working mostly for Republicans against 

Democrats, since the health-insurance plan 
is an administration project. 

Vhe Republican gains at the polls last 


week undoubtedly afford considerable satis- 
faction to the organized doctors. In at least 
two contests where they waged an intensive 
fight, the candidates they supported won, 
and in dozens of others they contributed ma- 
terially 

Net result is that, along with other Tru- 
in domestic programs, compulsory health 
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insurance is likely to be a lost cause in the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

Nevertheless, a timely warning to the med- 
icos came this week from one of their pro- 
fession. Dr. Hamilton W. McKay of Char- 
lotte, N. C., retiring president of the South- 
ern Medical Association, addressing a St. 
Louis meeting of the organization, spoke 
sharply to his colleagues. 

He warned them that if they did not clean 
their Own house they would lose their pro- 


fessional freedom in this country. Too 
many doctors are bunglers in their rela- 
tions with patients and with their com- 
munities, he added. And: 


“If the people cannot convince themselves 
that organized medicine is taking vigorous 
steps to correct its own shortcomings, they 
will insist that the initiative for action be 
transferred to other hands.” 

Doctors have done a sorry job of self-dis- 
cipline, Dr. McKay charged. Once a prac- 
tioner got his license and joined a county 
medical society he was practically fixed for 
life, even though he might overcharge, ne- 
glect his patients, and ignore the art of hu- 
man relations. 

“Our competence,” he concluded, “is being 
weighed against the American standard of 
competence in other professions. Our 
charges are being weighed against the budg- 
etary demands of other services which are 
essential to life in America.” 

Dr. McKay's advice is sound and sensl- 
ble. This newspaper has opposed the Tru- 
man health-insurance plan—but not with- 
out repeatedly urging the doctors themselves 
to take the lead in correcting conditions that 
prompt support for that plan. 

They would be fatuously shortsighted to 
sit back now under the illusion that they 
made decisive and permanent political gains 
in the recent election. 





Colton Union High School, Colton, Calif., 
Wins Freedom Foundation Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr.SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa., on October 28, 1950, Colton 
Union High School, Colton, Calif., was 
awarded the Freedom Foundation’s 
highest award for its work in furthering 
the American way of life. This award 
consisted of a beautiful gold medal en- 
cased in plastic and a library of books 
and other educational materials dealing 
with the American heritage. 

Representing Colton Union High 
School in receiving this award were the 
district superintendent, a teacher and a 
student, whose expense-paid trip from 
California to Valley Forge for the cere- 
mony was a part of the award from the 
Foundation. 

Freedom Foundation was organized in 
the spring of 1949, as a nonpolitical, non- 
sectarian, nonprofit group, set’up to en- 
courage others to speak up for freedom. 

Schools throughout the nation were in- 
vited last spring to submit materials used 
in the curriculum and student life. In 
selecting schools for the award, judg- 
ment was based on the philosophy on 
which the foundation is chartered: “To 
create and build an understanding of the 
spirit and philosophy of the Constitution 








and Bill of Rights and of our bundle of 
indivisible political and economic free- 
doms inherent in them.” “To inspire 
love of freedom and to support the spiri- 
tual unity born of the belief that man is 
a dignified human being, created in the 
image of his Maker, and by the fact pos- 
sessor of certain inalienable rights.” 

Young people in Colton Union High 
School are offered a wide diversity of 
courses and co-curricular activities 
created to train them for effective living 
in America. To promote intercultural 
unity as part of the pattern of freedom 
and the American heritage, Spanish 
courses are taught by Mexican-American 
teachers. These Spanish-speaking 
Americans, through personal and aca- 
demic leadership in the classroom and 
through a large and effective organiza- 
ton, the Mexican Youth club, are con- 
stantly working to build a somewhat con- 
fused racial minority into responsible 
citizens in our democracy. Courses and 
organizations for homemakers are built 
on the principle that sound homes are 
the arsenals of free government. Here 
young women are learning that to create 
homes in which American heritage can 
be preserved and passed on is woman’s 
greatest destiny. 

For four weeks each year every major 
department of the school works together 
on an intensive study of the Constitution 
of the United States. Every student 
writes and delivers an essay on the Con- 
stitution. An all-school contest from 
which winners may go to county, State, 
and national contests is held and awards 
are presented by the American Legion. 
While this is a national contest, few 
schools realize 100 percent student par- 
ticipation as does Colton Union High 
School. 

Social studies and history classes em- 
phasize the basic principle of democracy, 
that good government can be achieved 
only by the active participation of an 
informed citizenry. Understanding of 
the past is stressed as a tool of enlighten- 
ment and guide for the future. 

Student service clubs, an active stu- 
dent governing body, athletic programs 
where sportsmanship as well as competi- 
tion is stressed, music festivals, public 
speaking and dramatics activities, a sys- 
tem of counseling and guidance, and 
participation in an interschool student 
congress are a few of the student experi- 
ences that prepare the Colton boys and 
girls for democratic living. A series of 
vocational trips for seniors are also ar- 
ranged to afford: 1 opportunity for each 
pupil to see the worker at work under 
regular working conditions. By means 
of this visit to the plant or office the boys 
or girls are acquainted with the job op- 
portunities and the opportunity of the 
job within the local area. They learn 
at first hand what qualifications and 
training are necessary for the job. 

In spite of agencies seeking to com- 
pletely eliminate moral and religious 
teaching from the curriculum of the 
public school—the program of Colton 
Union High School operates on the prin- 
ciple that belief in God, as the funda- 
mental principle of freedom, must con- 
tinue to be taught, as it is found in our 
great songs, great documents, our cur- 
rency and the lives of the founding 





























fathers. By helping students to apply 


> principles of moral standards to their 


l lems of daily living, the school seeks 
t lide young people in orienting them 
lves to adult standards of right and 
School discipline based on a 


merit system which offer ity 
awards through desirable citi- 
tudent concern with group 


( ] ; Stimulated by privil nd 

nalties which have been set up. Any 
conduct unworthy of a 1 school citi- 
en result 1 the | of m A fair 
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In every phase of the school’s activ 
es, youth in Colton Union Hi 
12ave opportunity to learn about dem 
cy and the American way of lif 
tion as young Americar t 
tion to the traditional 


h } aing h . . _ 
ol maintains that young people need 
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) know and to practice respect, 


sibility, and reason. 





Last Call To Improve on Excess Proftts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal: 

Last CALL 

It is interesting t 


To IMPROVE ON EXCESS PROFITS 
» see American business- 








men protesting against a specific form of 
taxation but entirely willing to accept higher 
Federal taxes. That was the message carried 
+ W: h Yn n last 


week by Loui 





Thomas Graham and George Eggers 
went up to tell the Hou 


se Ways and Me 


Committee what they thought was wrong 





h the proposed return to an exc rofits 
But, as Graham put it, “industry real- 
le cost of the pr nt 

erves plenty of attention 





Vs it 


yut it 


must adopt a stiff 
will not hurt to wait 
consider American business thinks 


: the nr , ¢ ra am 
ut the excess: profi tax It would be 


what 


the easiest tax to put on the books, since it 
mply returns to a method followed in 


World War II. There is frave doubts, how- 


ver, whether it would be the e est tax to 
Iminister, or the fairest or most efficient. 
The Louisville businessmen rounded up the 
I nents against th xcess-profits levy. 
It is inflationary, since it fosters loose spe - 


i 


corporations that would rather throw 
e money around than it on to the 
x collector. It is inflexible, in that it re- 


pass 


quires the adoption of a base period which 
may be fair to me industries and unfair 
to others. It is, above all, destructive to 
small business and to new business It is 


ly an emotional matter to pri 
and smaller enterprises. America 


constantly expanding industry in 


not mere 
the new 
heeds a 


ect 
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Bureau of Mincs Research May Save 
Basti: Wg M ata 
WALLIONS ON Miancvanese 
EXTI h DoiON OF; i M AT aS 
4 
HON CLAID LUCIE 
AULA. VLAN Lita 
F A 
IN THE |} SE « TATIVES 
Thursday, N ? ? ) 1950 
Ay ED GLE £ C 1 nia af 
Speaker, the F l } b 
its ferro-alloy Red- 


may aid the m for 
manganese immense] 

In the m f steel t 14 
pounds of ma n used to } 
1 ton of steel ] ( y is 
producing approximately 100,000,000 
tons of steel a year at the present time. 
This means that about 700,000 tons of 
manganese is used yearly for the pro- 
duction of steel. Most « he m ese 
used in steel making is imported, there 


being very little domestic production. 
Up until a year or two ago most of 


the 
Nation’s mangan requirements were 
imported from Russia. Recently ou 
shipments from Rt 1 have been greatly 
curtailed so it | been necessary to ob- 
tain our man janese supplies elsewhere 
Manganese, bei ) important in steel 
making is ic n 11 so stock- 
piling is necessary in order that we have 


sufficient material on hand 
war. 
Manganese is used in steels for three 





purposes all independent of one another: 

First. Manganes¢ used to react h 
the iron oxide pl nt in molten steel. 
The manganese oxide formed is prin- 


cipally removed with the slag 

Second. Manganese is used to combine 
with the sulfur 
to improve the hot forging and rolling 
characteristics. 

Third. Mangan is used as an alloy- 
ing element to produce ste¢ that 
used for such items as crusher plates, 
railroad frogs, dredge id 
per teeth where ri 
is required. 


of manganese steel are marketed p 

year and during World War II only about 
15,000,000 tons were used. Other alloy- 
ing elemen might be substituted to 


such steels 
in deoxidizing steels, other ele- 


produce 
For us¢ 
ments which are 
sources, such as 
may be used. 
This le 
mangan 


ivailable from domestic 
aluminum or silicon, 
ves the one 
> that of contr: 
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t point where only 6 or 7 pounds will 
be d for each ton of steel, a stock- 
pile of manganese that would last for 


extendei to 10 years or 
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m rad ar stockpile of manganese 









I re one-half or less shipping 
( ipletion of this one prob- 
] 1 increase our self-suf- 
The Story of the Plot To Communize 
America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
yy “7 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF. MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 
Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
fo) ing article from the Detroit Free 
Pre ( October 23, 1950: 
rue Rep RUSSIAN CONSPIRACY—THE STORY OF 
HE Piror To COMMUNIZE AMERICA 
is a brief outline of the long struggle 
communism in Ame! 
en year ago, Dr. William A. Wirt, 
tendent of schools in Gary, Ind., and 
respected educator, wrote a letter 
t t t he had learned from unidenti- 
fied brain trusters of what was on foot. He 
quoted them 
We believe we have Mr. Roosevelt in the 
middle of a swift stream and that the cur- 
rent t he cannot turn back or es- 
cape from it. We believe we can keep Mr. 
R elt there until we are ready to sup- 
t him with a Stalin. We all think Mr, 
R evelt is only the Kerensky of this revo- 
lution 
rhe reading of this letter to a congressional 
con ttee and its subsequent publication 


caused a tremendous sensation. 
A special House committee of three Demo- 
summoned Dr, 


crats and two Republicans 
Wirt to prove his statements. 

Wirt told of one dinner party at which 
were several Government employees and the 


Washington correspondent of Tass 
All were called before the committee. 
All ridiculed Wirt as Hiss ridiculed all his 


ers 


Congressman J. J. O'Connor, Democrat, 
New York, threw the gallery into a gale of 
aughter by asking one of the ladies if she 


] 

had ever planted a Red flag on the Capitol. 

She paused, as if trying to recall past events, 
i then replied that she could not recollect 

ever having d 
The man toward whom Dr 

the finger of 


ne so 

Wirt pointed 
directly was 
Secretary of 


accusation most 
Tugwell, Assistant 


pts by the Republican minority 
vell and other suspected brain 
fore the committees were blocked 
as was done by TypDINGs in the Amerasia 





1 


Wirt was a fool, an alarmist, a trouble- 
maker, a red-herring trickster, 

That was in 1934 

Thus early was the pattern of concealment 
set rhus early, too, was the atmosphere of 
iblic opinion so poisoned by subtle Com- 
munist propaganda that millions of Ameri- 
cans were ready to believe the worst of Wirt 
and all others who were to follow. 

[wo years later George N. Peek quit the 
Department of Agriculture and wrote a book 
in which he stated that he had attended 

us parties given Rexford G. Tugwell, 
ich this fair-haired boy of the Roose- 
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velt entourage openly boasted of how they 
were planning to make America into a So- 
cialist state 

Whittaker Chambers’ accusation of Alger 
Hiss led to the uncovering of one plot to 
which Wirt had called attention. 

The central figure in it was Harold Ware, a 
son of Ella Reeve Bloor, whom the Commu- 
nists have canonized as “Mother” Bloor 

Ware was ordered by Moscow to set up 


Communist cells in various Government de- 


t 
, 


e's prize find was Lee Pressman. 

Pr man was assistant counsel for the 
AAA in the Department of Agriculture from 
1933 to 1935 He became the dynamo of 
Washington Cell No. 1 of the Communist 
I 


rty, which also included John Abt, Na- 
Witt, Charles Kramer, Alger Hiss, anc 
other 
c ; were also formed in the State, Treas- 
ury, W , Labor, Commerce, and other de- 
partment 


When the Nye investigation opened, Hiss 
! el of the committee 

This gave Hiss a chance not only to as- 
sassinate characters, and stir up dissension 
in this country, but also to get his hands on 
a lot of defense information for Moscow. 

John Abt and Charles Kramer, two other 
members of the cell, became counsel and in- 
vestigator, respectively, of the La Follette 
committee 

Pressman was one of the principal authors 
of the Wagner labor law, which put Red 
union leaders above and beyond the laws of 
the United States 


became cou 


The second step was to have Nathan Witt 
appointed general counsel of the NLRB, 
which administered the Wagner Act. 


The third step was for Pressman to be- 
come general counsel for the CIO in 1936. 
He was known as Phil Murray’s “brain.” 

The inside story of the plot might never 
have been known if in 1948 the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee of the Eightieth 
Congress had not listened to Whittaker 
Chambers’ confession. 

Chambers’ exposure of Alger Hiss’ activ- 
ities as a Soviet spy in the State Department 
appeared to most uninformed Americans as 
grotesque and impossible as Dr. Wirt’s story 
had seemed 14 years before. 

The day Hiss appeared before the commit- 
tee to defend himself President Truman 
snapped the lock on the files that would 
have aided his conviction. 

Then Mr. Truman denounced the come 
mittee’s investigations as a “red herring.” 

The statute of limitations had interposed 
to save Hiss from prosecution for transmit- 
ing Government secrets to a Soviet espionage 
ring. 

A Federal 
though, for lying 
charge. 

Yet even then the administration tried to 
shield him by delaying the trial until it could 
be brought before a judge sneaked on to the 
bench by Truman against the protests of the 
five bar associations. The jury disagreed. 

At the second trial Hiss was convicted, and 
sentenced to 5 years in prison. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
stands by him. 

The administration had done its best to 
cover up for Hiss and had been beaten by an 
indignant Congress, an aroused public opin- 
ion, and an honest judge. 

The same Congress, following public senti- 
ment, enacted the Taft-Hartley law, which 
restored the balance in labor-management 
relations that Lee Pressman’s Wagner Act 
had destroyed. 

Also, it denied the services of the NLRB to 
unions whose officers did not file affidavits 
that they were not Communists. 

President Truman vetoed the bill in a wild 
and incoherent message believed to have been 
written for him by Pressman. Then he went 
on the air and attacked the bill in an even 
more violent speech, also said to have been 
written by Pressman, 


Grand Jury indicted him, 
in connectoin with the 


still 





What alarmed Pressman about the Taft. 
Hartley law was that it killed his racket. 

With the Communist invasion of Korea 
under way, and public opinion in this coun. 
try aroused, Pressman got scared 

He resigned from the American 
Party. 

Then he appeared before the Un-American 
Activities Committee and testified Au 
28, that in 1934, while in the AAA, he had 
ommunist party. 

é l » toils of Whittaker Chamber 

testimony in 1948, Pressman went on to iden- 
tify, as fellow members of his Washin 
] Nathan Witt, and Charl 


Labor 


John Abt, 
Kramer 

Abt, Kramer, and Witt, as well as Press- 
man hin had been cited before the 
House committee in August 1948, and had 
stood on their constitutional rights 


Two years later, facing the possibility of 
tch behind a barbed-wire fence, Press- 


Now let’s go back to 1934. 

That was the year Pressman joined the 
Communist Party with Alger Hiss and many 
others 

That, too, was the year when Dr. Wirt 
sounded his warning. 

The same pattern of cover-up and con- 
cealment has been pursued by the adminis- 
tration ever since. 

The Amerasia espionage case of 1945, in- 
volving 1,700 Government documents found 
in possession of a Communist-front outfit in 
New York, was hushed up, then was white- 
washed by a Democratic Congressional com- 
mittee in 1946 and again by the Tydings 
committee this year. 

The refusal by President Truman to open 
pertinent files in Senator TypiNo’s trial, not 
of Senator McCartTHy’s charges of commu- 
nism in the State Department, but of Senator 
McCartny himself, followed the precedent of 
obstructing justice he set in 1948 in the Hiss 
investigation. 

The McCarthy charges remain unproved, 
and undisapproved, for the simple reason 
that the administration has the evidence and 
will not produce it in court. 

The McCarran anti-Red law is not perfect, 
and probably no Representative or Senator 
who voted for it thought it perfect. It needs 
many changes. 

They passed it and repassed it over Presi- 
dent Truman's veto because of his consistent 
record in blocking efforts to expose the Com- 
munist plot in this country and to protect 
the Nation from it. 

The herd of Communists agents that have 
come to light would still be working under- 
ground if a bipartisan Congress had not lifted 
the stone under which they were crawling 
in their treasonable slime and held them up 
for the Nation to look at. 

At the polls on November 7, the American 
people, if they know where internal security 
lies, will send to Washington another Con- 
gress that will kick in more doors and drag 
out what is hiding behind them. 

The last chapter in the story begun by Dr. 
Wirt in 1934 has not been written yet. 








Reverend Father James Leo 


McGovern, S. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
career of the Reverend Father James Leo 
McGovern, S. J., of Boston, Mass., as a 

















priest-instructor in colle 
schools for 50 years, 


and high 
of whom 


res 
in honor 


his many friends, both clerical and sec- 
ular, recently paid him, and properly 
so, great honor. In recognition of his 
achievements as a revered leader of 


uth in spirit and mind, I take pleasure 
in submitting, for inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, the 
following poem by his lifetime friend, 





James Patrick McGovern, of the District 
f Columbia bar: 


Firty YEARS A TEACHER 


(By James Patrick McGovern) 
fty years a teacher of our youth! 
What dedicated heart ¢ dfast mind 





of truth 
wined? 


Can serve so faithfully 


With beauty and with holil 


hess ent 


Your students, sons and daughters, rise 
As leaders with the lore you taught the 
ul, 


Champions of the freedoms which we prize, 
rt sade rs whom in God’s ranks you enroll, 
1y minds you lit with wisdom’s rays, 
He Ww “many hearts you warmed with hope 
and peace, 
In countless crises and in myriad ways, 
Which in futurity will find release. 
What nobler mortal mi can there be 
Than Christ-like teaching half a century? 





SiO! 





Hon. Sam Hobbs, of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. , when at 
the opening of the session, 435 Members 
are brought together, many for the first 
time, curious indeed are the reactions 
and sensations. Then when committee 
assignments have been made and Mem- 
bers come in close contact with their fel- 
low committee members these feelings 


se lee . 
Speake! 


are intensified. So after 12 years’ service 
on the Committee on the Judiciary we 
come to the parting of the ways with our 


good and true friend Sam Hosss, of the 
Fourth District of Alabama, who volun- 
tarily retires at the close of this session, 

Personally, I shall always remember 
Sam Hosss, with the most affectionate 
feeling. From the very inception of our 
association, he has been a guide, coun- 
selor, and friend, and no man could be 
a more devoted ee than he. 

Blessed with a kindly spirit, an unfail- 
ing sense of humor, a great reserve of 

0d common sense, and an intense de- 

re to be of help, no man has served 
his State, the Nation and his fellow man 
with greater honor and distinction than 
has Sam Hoses. 

The law has been his first love and 
zealously has he ed himself to its 
Study and application of its principles to 
the manifold requirements of our modern 
life. Today, upon the statute books of 
our country there are many laws, which 
bear the handiwork and reveal the deep 
erudition of this very able and distin- 
= man. 

His departure from these Halls will be 
sadly missed. First elected to the 
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CONGRE 
enty-fifth Con 1e has served con- 
tinuously in this body since that time. 

A forceful de well grounded 


ress |} 


bater, 


in 


his knowledge of the facts and the law, 
he was indeed a formidable opponent 
and one worthy = the best steel of any 
man. Yet he was always kindly ra- 
cious, and ec msid erate. Never did he 
resort to any cheap tricks, and the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAI R ECORD are replete 
with his splendid contri jution 

One of the wisest counselors in com- 
mittee, he was particularly able in the 
drafting of intricate legislation. And in 








the writing of reports he had no superior. 
Some of the finest reports that have ever 
come out of the Comn ee on the Judi- 
ciary have been the handiwork of this 
truly able man. He wi be sorely 
missed. 

So in bidding farewell, to this old and 
good friend, I do so, with a deep sense 
of personal loss. I shall miss his kindly 


presence, his wise suggestio his help- 
ful admonitions, and above aaa beyond 
all this, the gentle spirit of a splendid 


Y ler ana ft } t 
enueman and true pe triot. 
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CRAWFORD Mr. Spea 
throughout the United States certain 
labor leaders have, during recent years, 
in my humble opinion, gone far afield 
in their attempt to dictate to Members 
of Congress how they should vote and 
for whom they should vote. Time and 
again in my public anes and wri 


ke 


Myr. 


t- 


ten statements I have pointed out that 
the rank and file m mbet ; of the unions, 
in a great many instances, exercised 
their own judgment and voted just as 
they pleased and without being in- 
fluenced by the labor leaders. 


I am reliably informed that the ar- 


rangements between the Democratic 
Party and the labor h¢ did not work 
as they planned, indicating the labor 


leaders were not able to de 
of individual members hei 
Apparently 14 labor-backed candidates 


for the United States Senate were beaten. 
The CIO- PAC campaigns, especially in 
Ohio, Colorado, California, and Iilinois, 
just did not anywhere in their ex- 
traordinary effort to stigmatize Re pub- 
lican candidates and to make r: — 1d- 
file union members believe that their sal- 
vation rested in the election of toa 
Democratic candidat Th 16 
Republican govern s up for reelection 
and these men were victorious and Re- 
publican governors were €¢ ed in six 
other States. The outcome in Michigan 


has not yet been posit ly decided. 

The independence on the part of union 
members is as it should be. If the day 
ever comes when organized labor, as 
such, as represented by the two s reat la- 
bor unions—the CIO and the A. F 
take the position that their o 
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that 

He does 

1 leaders to 

meet the Republicans and see 


ve to offer. 


{E IDEA OF LIBERTY 


>» Iti 
ind acts—to keep the citizen 
ndependent If you want an ex- 
k the CIO public utility work- 
know 
a good idea? 


rnment 


an idea of government 


It is if you believe in 
l ple, and 
if you are Opposed to the principle of making 
people servants of the government The 
idea can be expressed after all, in just one 
word—liberty 

rhe rank and file of labor has caught onto 
it and so goes Republican. How soon will 
the union leadership catch up with the rank 


as a servant of the pec 


Graduation Address by James A. Farrell, 


Jr., New York State Maritime College, 
Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N. Y., Wednes- 
day, September 27, 1950 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following address, delivere* by Mr. James 
A. Farrell, Jr., at the graduation cere- 
monies at the New York State Maritime 
College, Fort Schuyler, Bronx, N. Y., 
on Wednesday, September 27, 1950: 

Admiral Leary, Fleet Admiral lalsey, 
trustees and faculty, members, parents, and 
friends of the graduates, gentlemen of the 
class of 1950, my heartiest congratulations 
go to each and every member of this dis- 
tinguished class, in equal share to those 
whose technical and academic achievements 
vary from the least to the greatest, in equal 
share to the prize winners and those whose 
s and tickets were hardest won You 
are the end product of a great tradition and 

rreat school—a school which over the long 
years has trained and developed outstand- 
ing leaders in American merchant shipping, 
outstanding men in peace and war, men who 
have made their mark at sea and on shore. 
You have joined a fraternity of alumni of 
which you may be proud, and which I know 
is proud to welcome you. 

It is my own observation that. among 
American nautical colleges or academies, 
New York State most nearly approaches the 
essential balance between form and sub- 
between the military and civilian ap- 
between the curricula and extra- 
between theory and practice. 
Over the years, it has been my privilege to 

ssociate with merchant officers of many 
nationalities and varied backgrounds; but, 
in the zest for continued study, in zeal for 
professional advancement, and in pride of 
cloth, excel your predecessors. This 
is a heritage of immense and lasting worth. 

You, gentlemen, are about to exchange a 
life of order lived in historic, familiar, and 

lid surroundings for a life in a disordered 
world, to be lived in an atmosphere of blind 


degre 


stance; 
proac h; 
curricula; 


none 


uncertainty and in a future unpredictable 
as to peace or war, beneath impending doom 
of atom and hydrogen, the scientists’ mod- 
ern and shameful sword of Damocles. If 
you are not confused, you stand alone above 
the rest of us. If the complexities are not 
awesome, your adjustment is extraordinary, 
and yet it is sure that you will not be over- 
come by the disillusion inherent in our pres- 
ent situation. 

Disillusion is dispelled by hope, and hope 
is the flower of the seed which is faith. All 
seamen have faith or gain it—faith in a 
supernatural control of forces beyond other 
control, and faith in their fellow men. It 
is impossible to despair, no matter what the 
odds, no matter what the danger, when one 
has had the stars to guide him through the 
long night watch to the golden dawn, or 
has experienced the climatic stilling of the 
tempestuous sea and the gentling of the 
raging wind just as the ship was all but 
overwhelmed. To have been a member of 
a ship’s company among men of every color, 
race, and creed, men of many origins, is to 
learn that more men are good than evil, and 
that the forces of good in the end prevail. 
So, while we know that the making-or avoid- 
ing war is man decided, even so a just war 
must be justly won. So also must we be- 
lieve that the horrendous forces of fission 
are as safe in the hands of the law-abiding 
as is armament, and as dangerous in the 
hands of the lawbreakers as are smaller 
and better-known weapons. The problem is 
of degree, intensity, and morality and not 
alone that of so-called scientific advance. 

One cannot, of course, rationalize away the 
danger of the present conflicts. The con- 
flict is hot in Korea, warm throughout the 
Pacific perimeter, and no longer cold in 
Europe. But war is not inevitable. If the 
Western World speaks out, if our strength 
is greatly developed and made absolutely 
clear to the aggressors, and if social justice, 
individual freedom, and free enterprise are 
practiced in the west while being fostered 
in the east, I am convinced peace is assured. 
In the interim, your daily life and desired 
occupations may be interrupted. You may 
be called upon to take your place alongside 
other seamen in combat fleet and supply 
train. That your service and special train- 
ing can be of immeasurable service has been 
demonstrated twice in one generation and 
evaluated as of first importance, equal to any, 
by General Eisenhower, Admiral King, and 
Winston Churchill. 

But, it is not so much the matter of war 
and war service that is of paramount interest 
to you and me. Rather, it is the hoped for 
peacetime service of the American Merchant 
Navy and the individual part you, as grad- 
uates of this fine school may take in it. 

That I am convinced there can and should 
be a bright future in American flag shipping 
must be obvious by my own active par- 
ticipation in the industry, both as a part 
of management and as an investor. That 
such a future is assured is by no means 
certain. In spite of a cyclical United States 
history of over 100 years as a sea power, 
in spite of the cruel and unnecessary les- 
sons of two world wars, in spite of the ad- 
vance of this country from the position 
of international debtor to international 
creditor, and in direct contradistinction to 
the pledge and purpose of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the period January 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950, marked a steady de- 
cline in American participation in world 
trade. That it did not take place sooner 
was due to a short-lived shortage of ships 
in the merchant fleets of the other major 
maritime powers. That the decline has been 
temporarily arrested is due entirely to the 
current need to support our Armed Forces 
in Korea, Japan, and western Europe. 

The causes of the decline are manifold, the 
panacea not yet discovered. Among the 
causes still existing are, overtonnaging of 
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trades, and the world-wide dollar shortage, 
Overtonnaging would have been tempered 
by a more judicious disposal to overseas 
buyers of surplus American tonnage. The 
dollar shortage could have been ameliorated 
by an extension of ECA funds and shipping 
controls to colonial governments and a more 
ardent prosecution of the Federal stock- 
piling program. Overtonnaging (at least as 
far as dry cargo liners are concerned) can 
still be met by an international shipping 
congress convened among the maritime na- 
tions, in which both government and ship- 
owners can participate. At such a congress, 
the extremely unsatisfactory problem of flag 
discrimination, stemming from intense na- 
tionalism, can be discussed in the light 
of the United States tradition of nondis- 
crimination and freedom of the seas and 
ports. 

However, the most important need of the 
American merchant marine today, and 
the one most vital to its future, is the con- 
tinuous, day-to-day, prompt and full im- 
plementation of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, by the Federal Maritime Board and 
the Federal maritime authority. 

Under the recently adopted Presidential 
Reorganization Plan No. 21, the executive 
branch responsible to the people and to Con- 
gress for the promotion and development of 
a merchant marine was placed with the 
Secretary of Commerce and revitalized. A 
Chairman and two Commissioners of out- 
standing ability and integrity, in whom all 
interests concerned, the taxpayer, the Gov- 
ernment, labor and management have im- 
plicit confidence, have been appointed. 

It remains to be seen if, as I firmly be- 
lieve will happen, the newly manned Federal 
Maritime Board can and will forthwith take 
a strong hold of its own staff to see that: 
That which has to be done is done daily; the 
obligations respecting contracts and determ- 
inations are fulfilled and on time; that the 
work of the Commission is not hamstrung 
by other agencies; and, in particular, that the 
policies and appropriations of Congress be 
not diluted by the influence of other depart- 
ments whose responsibilities may be many, 
but do not include the welfare of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. You, gentlemen, are 
directly concerned and should be alive to the 
necessity of prompt and complete imple- 
mentation of congressionally determined 
policy respecting shipping legislation. If by 
delay and dilution the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 is made ineffectual, then your peace- 
time livelihood is at stake, our peacetime 
commerce is threatened and our national se- 
curity imperiled. 

It could be that a few individuals em- 
ployed in staff positions by certain important 
Government bureaus prefer to have our com- 
cerce move in foreign ships or in Govern- 
ment-owned ships. But irrespective of in- 
dividual opinions, our Congress has spoken 
long and loud and clearly. 

As to your own part when you ship, may I 
recommend that your study continue and 
that your technical skill be further de- 
veloped. In particular, I suggest that you 
devote your best talents to the care and su- 
pervision of cargo, and the maintenance of 
the vessels in which you serve and their 
machinery and equipment. Were I asked to 
compare the prewar merchant officer with his 
postwar counterpart, I would say that the 
prewar man was deficient in theory and 
strong in practical application, while the 
postwar man has radically reversed the com- 
bination. Perhaps your group and genera- 
tion will bring both necessities into better 
balance. 

It is conceded that no subject is quite as 
delicate as labor-management relations, and 
were I more discreet, I should avoid touching 
thereon. I do, however, have some non-con- 
troversial thoughts which may be of some 
assistance. Due in large measure to my 
great respect for seafaring men as profes- 
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MITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 

» many solemn and noble words 

Armistice Day 1950 none 

to recall the inception of 

commemoration of our mil- 

than those of Secretary of 

rge C. Marshall at the grave- 

John Joseph Pershing, who 

ce we once thought in- 
peace, 

ilship bound 

Mar 


1" j 
ured 
4 fl iT: 4 


General 
hall Their 
friendship dated 
World War I, and 
War II. 
side of the general 
-e served as aide, General Mar- 
typified the millions of Americans 

» } e fought for our country in two 
phic World Wars: but he typifies 
spirit of self-sacrifice that patri- 
>and freedom-loving Americans must 
ntinue to maintain and devote to the 

» of security and peace. George C, 

hall, honorably retired from active 
litary service, has been the President’s 
cial Ambassador to China, Secretary 
State, chairman of the American Red 

and is now Secretary of Defense. 
General Marshall is also General Per- 
iine’s successor as Chairman of the 
ttle Monuments Commission. In that 
| he spoke of the work of the 
‘ommission in caring for the overseas 
sting places of deceased veterans, and 

f the memorials being erected to com- 
nemorate their heroism and their sacri- 
fice. General Marshall’s reference to 

men who have died in Korea, was a 
lemn and a sad reference to the fact 
hat war has not yet been outlawed, and 
ther sacrifices will yet be required to 
sure our national security and the lib- 
rties which are our inalienable rights. 

In facing the dark future, we should be 
1eartened by the example of General 
ershing himself. ‘General Pershing,’ 

said General Marshall, “left a lasting im- 
pression on our Army and also on our 
people. He was a great soldier, without 
evasions, cool and determined in time of 
crisis and capable of tremendous power 
of command and control.” 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 

remarks, I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 


h World 


the grave 


+} 


O Ullt 


pacity 


RecorpD Secretary Marshall's solemn re- 
minder of the task our Nation faces. 

Secretary Marshall's remarks follow: 

This ceremony this morning is of deep 
personal significance to me because I was 
closely associated with General Pershing Wnen 
he commanded the First Army during the 
San Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne battles. 
Later, after the cessation of hostilities, I 
became his aide and served him for 4 years. 

When I returned to Washington in the 
summer of 1938 to become Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army and later Chief of Staff, I 
saw the general frequently; as a rule, regu- 
larly about once a week, and talked over the 
critical world situation or the progress of hos- 

1 in which for a time we were not 

-d. 

yeneral Pershing left a lasting impression 
on our d also on our people. He was 
a great soldier, without evasions, cool and 
determined in every crisis and capable of 
tremendous powers of command and control, 

in his death I succeeded him as Chairman 
of the Bat Monuments Commission. He 
devoted the last 20 years of his life almost 

lusi to the direction of the work of 
inization in establishing our na- 
il military cemeteries abroad 

As Chairman of the Battle Monuments 
Commission, I am concerned with the final 
resting places of our deceased veterans in 
sacred plots of ground all over the world. 
There are 22 such cemeteries overseas, and 
in each we have erected, or are in proc 
erecti a beautiful chapel contain 
manent graphic record in stone, bronze, anc 
mosaics of the achievements of the Ameri- 
can forces who fought in these region Me- 
morial references are included for those tens 
of thousands of missing or unidentified déad 
to whom the tragedies of war denied a known 
and honored burial. Their names will be in- 
scribed on the walls for all to read. 

These memorials will serve to remind the 
peoples of Europe, Africa, and the Far East 
that American men fought, bled, and died 
side by side with their own sons to make life 
more abundant for all of us. 

These chapel tributes to the heroism and 
f men and women are na- 
tional in character and therefore far more 
enduring than any individual could pro- 
vide. They are the product of the finest 
work of the most noted architects, sculp- 
tors, artists, and landscape authorities in 
this country. As a Nation we are entrusted 
with the honor of perpetuating these shrines 
and keeping them always beautiful. 

Each year official representatives of our 
Government and of the governments of the 
friendly countries in whose lands our men 
served and died, visit these cemeteries. 
Thousands of visitors from home and abroad 
also visit the cemeteries, especially during 
the summer months. These visits will be 
in increasing numbers when all the splen- 
did structures and plantings are completed, 

Armistice Day this year has for us unusual 
significance. Earlier occasions were marked 
by special homage to those who gave their 
lives in the First World War, and later to 
the fallen in the recent world conflict. No- 
vember 11 this year we are also doing honor 
to 4,000 or more of our men who recently 
gave their lives in Korea, and today at this 
very moment other names are surely being 
added to this list of sacrifices in our behalf. 

Each of these casualties represents a pre- 
cious life, precious to the individual and pre- 
cious to his family and friends. We can do 
nothing to restore life to these men, but we 
can keep faith with them, remembering and 
honoring their sacrifices and doing our very 
best to support the ideals they courageously 
represented. They will not be forgotten. 

heir Government will see that their last 
resting place is kept beautiful and peace- 
ful, and a reminder to all peoples that we 
believe in the dignity of the individual and 
stand ready to make any sacrifice in defense 
of his inalienable rights, 
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Panama Celebrates Its Forty-seventh 
Anniversary of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 3, 1950, the Republic of Pan- 
ama, amidst traditional Isthmian cere- 
monies, celebrated the forty-seventh 
anniversary of the birth of that nation, 
the independence of which was pro- 
claimed on November 3, 1903. 

As the attainment of independence by 
Panama was an essential chapter in the 
history of the Panama Canal, the forty- 
seventh year of independence takes on 
added significance because of the enact- 
ment of Public Law 841, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved by President Tru- 
man on September 26, 1950. 

This law, which creates a Canal Zone 
government and the Panama Canal 
Company to replace the existing pre- 
dominantly military organization, is—in 
large measure—the fulfillment of a his- 
torical cycle. It is by far the most im- 
portant act of Congress concerning the 
Canal since the Panama Canal Act of 
1912. Based, as it is, upon treaty rela- 
tionships between the Republic of Pan- 
ama and the United States in what is a 
unique diplomatic set-up affecting the 
affairs of the Canal Zone, it is 
cially fitting that the forty-seventh an- 
niversary of Panama’s independence be 
more widely recognized. 

To that end, I am extending my re- 
marks to include the following editorial 
published in the Panama Star and Her- 
ald of November 3, 1950: 

On Our FORTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 

INDEPENDENCE 

Today the Republic of Panama reaches an- 
other milestone in its national life; today we 
celebrate the success which attended the ef- 
forts of the Panamanians of 1903 to reestab- 
lish the independence of the Isthmus and 
confirm the existence of a Panamanian na- 
tionality. 

On November 3, 1903, at 5 p. m., the young 
manhood of this Isthmian capital literally 
poured down Central Avenue from Santa 
Ana Plaza and down what is today Avenue 
“A” on their way to the Plaza de Arms, 
now known as Plaza de Francia, there to ac- 
quire the necessary arms with which to up- 
hold the independence of the Isthmus pro- 
claimed by the leaders of Isthmian public 
opinion, and to make a supreme effort to re- 
cover the political independence which the 
Panamanian of 1821 effectively secured from 
Spain on November 28 of that far away year. 

The movement for independence was 
spurred by events in Colombia which threat- 
ened the possibility of the interoceanic canal 
being built at Panama. The Panamanians 
acted to challenge Colombia's right to con- 
tinue the sacrifice of the centuries-old wish 
of the Panamanian people that a waterway 
between the two oceans, across the American 
continent, should be built here at Panama. 

In the face of Colombia’s rejection of the 
Hay-Herran Treaty, virtually sealing the 
doom of the Isthmian transit, the Panaman- 
ian people reasserted their right to self-de- 
termination and resumed the direction of 
their own destinies. And Panama had every 
right to independence, because in 1821 she 
shook off, unaided by any of the other nas- 


espe- 





cent American nations, the yoke of Spanish 
colonial misrule. 
The forty-seventh year of independence 


finds us still struggling, still trying to estab- 
lish our economic 

*knowledge is a vit 
independence as a 
pel d nce is just 


ndence for al 











h is why, on this suc great sig- 
ance in our n € proper that 

e also devote a few moments to mediation 
on the responsibilities that rest on our col- 


lective shoulders for the future growth and 
verity of our nation 
What is our record, briefly? 


The opinions of a vociferous few notwith- 
unding, our Nation has earned—and stil 
earning—respect for itself abroad, despite 
sometimes difficult de with its pow- 





i ‘ 
erful neighbor, the United States 1 
field our country stands alo! because no 
er nation in the world has had to cope 
with the unique problems that our privileged 
geographical position has created 
In our internal political life the road sti 
long. There still is too much petty 
litics. We are still too prone to settle our 
mily quarrels by force or by skulduggery, 
and we cast aside constitutions with too 
much ease and too little regret. We have 
yet to learn to respect the other man’s opin- 
ion and to grant to others the sincerity and 
the good faith that we proclaim for our- 
selves 

But we have done very little, almost noth- 
ing, to achieve self-support. It is not that 
it cannot be done. It is simply that we have 
not tried as diligently as we could. We, par- 
ticularly some of our present generation, 
have just begun to think about it. Restless 
voices have pierced the wilderness. But we 
have yet to grasp the fundamental fact that 
this independence from want cannot be 

hieved overnight by one generation; that 
it is an unending task for this and for all 
the generations to come. 

Beyond our terminal cities which live off 
the Canal and such transient tourist trade 
as may develop, we have done little to de- 
velop our rich interior—that vast portion 
of our country we forget through the year 
except on the occasions of patron saints’ fes- 
tivals or when the vacation season rolls 
around. Yet, it is in that unexploited land, 
its virgin forests, 
tively tilled fields, that the Nation’s real inde- 
pendence—its economic independence—lies. 

The challenge is there. May the succeed- 
ing anniversaries of our independence find 
our Nation moving along the road to inde- 
pendence in the fullest meaning of the word. 
But it must be a continuing action, not sub- 
ject to the vagaries of politics and its ener- 
vating spoils system. To achieve this prog- 
ress we must strive ever to have the right 
man in the right job, and not try to fit 
around pegs in square holes. 
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Hawaii's Voting Record Among Best in 
Country—tTerritory’s People Alert to 
Responsibilities of American Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I present here- 
with an excerpt from a letter by Urban 
Allen, member of the editorial staff of 





the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, containing 
an analysis of the voting record of 
Hawaii's citizens as compared with those 
of the States 

The excerpt from the letter follows: 

In the Novem! 1950, issue of the 
Detroit Free Pre lisher John S. Knight 
wrote a very forceful editorial on the num- 
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where 64 percent of per age 
cast their ballot Only 10 of the 48 Stat 
were able to muster a majority of eligi 
voters at the I : 

Hawaii has long been proud of its voti 
record We regularly have more th €0 per- 
cent of our registered voters take part i! 

lections, and in me counties the figure 
goes to 90 |} r 

I er, re i zz ell- 
g t vote aiff I 
asked the Bureau of Statistics of our Ter- 











ritorial ¢g e me n ¢ in 3 
of the number of Hawaii v 
eligible to vote 

They reported the number 187,558. For 
our general electi th ear we had 141 ) 
re tered voters his is 75.3 per it of 
estimated number of « ible voters 
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But, back t ur statist Of our 141,319 
registered voters, 118,704 actually voted, Ter- 
ritorial percentage of better than 80, and a 
per tage ol vote t per I eligible [ 
63.3 (just seven-tenths of 1 percentage point 
behind the Montana turnout « 


i f 1946) 
When I look f si 
States as Oh 





(44), Cs 





(35), and Maine (31), I am more than ever 
proud of our record hers 

South Carolina re rted only 26,000 out of 
992,000 eligible voter: il t the f a 
percentage of 3 Mi ) better, 4 
percent; Louisiana had 7 c ria and Tex 





8; Tennessee 11; 
Arkansas 14 
I was happy to note 








I enjoyed a pleasant visit in 1946, is well up 
among the leaders, with a 48-percent turn- 
out in 1946, but still not quite up to Hawaii's 
record 

Of course, these statistics do not prove 
that the quality of democracy is tter here 
than it is on the mainland, but they do show 


I think, that we, by and large, take our gov- 
ernment a gre seriously than 


sal more 





the average mainlander. What is more, I 
think we take a greater personal interest in 
it, not only at election time, but throu ut 


the year. 








Why Not Be Consistent? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, while 
the President is asking that Congress 
saddle on to the necks of the landlords 
the subsidizing of millions of tenants 
throughout this country, he is at the 
same time sanctioning the subsidizing 
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rate 
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Anna Mary Robertson Moses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 
M1 BYRNE of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and resolution: 
sicK Fauus, N. Y., October 15, 1950. 
rable WILLIAM T. BYRNE, 
tative, Thirty-second 
gressional District, 
Loudor le, N. Y 
Dear MR. Byrne: On Oct 
1 resolution was pre 
Club dinner in Cambridge, N. Y. It 
i the approbation of such other local 
ns as the Hoosick Falls American 
and Kiwanis Club The Parent- 
Association of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
State and National sanction from 
il Congress of Parents i Teach- 
this resolution pub- 
E. Hayes, national presi- 
A., wired us her approval, 
‘ss Of the P.-T. A. ap- 
at the convention of 
the Parent-Teacher 
tion held at Rochester, N. Y., October 


1950 


ber 3, 1950, the 
nted at the 


senting 


have this 
CONGRESSIONAL 


course, would like to 
n included in the 
and hope that you can see fit to 
Will you let us Know your action 
his request? In the event of the 
n being included within the Con- 
NAL REcoRD, will you kindly have for- 
led to us a copy of the minutes devoted 
ticularly to this? 
Very truly yours, 
THE Hoosick FAtts, N. Y., 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION, 
(Mrs.) Mase. T. Harr. 


Whereas Anna Mary Robertson Moses, of 
Eagle Bridge, N. Y., living within the bound- 
aries of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., public school 
district No. 1, and her children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren have been 


and are school in 
and 

Whereas Anna Mary Robertson Moses has 
attained international fame in the world 
of art and is serving as a daily inspiration 
to young and old alike; and 

Whereas Anna Mary Robertson Moses, 
through her untiring activities, has become 
known the world over as Grandma Moses. 

Therefore, we, the members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
public school district No. 1, having ascer- 
tained from both the National and State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers that this 
resolution is well within the policy of the 
organization, hereby resolve that Anna Mary 
Robertson Moses be named and appointed as 
Grandmother of the Year for the whole 
United States, and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be given to the Honorable DEAN P. 
TaYLor and the Honorable WILLIAM T. ByrNE 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 


attending this district; 


“That Harmony of Purpose Which Is 
Essential to Our Security in the Years 
To Come”—Remarks of Secretary of 
Defense Marshall at the Unveiling of a 
Monument Erected in Arlington Ceme- 
tery in Recognition of the Outstanding 
Services Rendered by Sir John Dill to 
the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday, November 1, in the Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, Secretary 
of Defense George C. Marshall spoke at 
the unveiling of a monument to Field 
Marshal Sir John Dill, who was the 
senior British representative on the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff at the time of 
his death, November 4, 1944. It was to 
the dedication of this monument, I may 
remind this House, that President Tru- 
man was going, when two misguided 
fanatics made the shameful attempt on 
his life. The name of Sir John is famil- 
iar to many Members of Congress. 
Shortly after his death the Seventy- 
eighth Congress passed the joint reso- 
lution that recognized the burial of a 
foreign national in Arlington, and the 
outstanding services rendered by Sir 
John Dill to the vital cause of British- 
American military cooperation and to 
the United Nations. 

In words as felicitous as any it has 
been my privilege to hear, Secretary 
Marshall spoke of the man who was his 
friend and intimate associate during 
most of the World War II years. He 
quoted the tribute of President Roosevelt 
on the day after Sir John’s death: “Sir 
John made an enduring contribution to- 
ward the victorious conclusion of the 
war and also to that harmony of purpose 
which is essential to our security in the 
years to come.” 

Mr. Speaker, harmony of purpose 
existed and, thank God, continues to 
exist between our Nation and the nation 
of Sir John Dill) Harmony of purpose 


must hind together the countries in the 
North Atlantic community and the 
members of the United Nations. Har- 
mony of purpose must bind together the 
Members of this Congress, and all who 
have at heart the security of the United 
States. 

The monument of Sir John Dill is a 
monument to the spirit of cooperation 
that is as essential as the spirit of sac- 
rifice to the winning of victory. Amer- 
ican friends have made this monument 
possible because they appreciate th 
the things Sir John stood for were thin 
that were good for America. Collective 
security under the North Atlantic pact 
represents en extension of Sir John's 
ideals. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the remarks by 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall 
at the unveiling of the monument to his 
friend. 

The remarks are as follows: 

Here before us in Arlington Cemetery, 
among our hallowed dead lies buried a great 
Englishman, Field Marshal Sir John Dill. He 
was my friend, I am proud to say, and he 
was my intimate associate throughout most 
of the war years, commencing with the his- 
toric meeting at Argentia in Newfoundland, 
in August 1941. 

He gave his life in the service of his own 
country and of this country and for the 
hopes of all free peoples. On the morning 
following his death, President Roosevelt, in 
making a posthumous award of the Distin- 
guished Service Medal, characterized his 
services in part, in these words, “Sir John 
Dill made an enduring contribution toward 
the victorious conclusion of the war and also 
to that harmony of purpose which is essen- 
tial to our security in the years to come.” 
It was these last words referring to “that 
harmony of purpose which is essential to our 
security in the years to come” that moved a 
group of the American leaders in this war, 
Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, General of the 
Army Henry H. Arnold, myself, and others 
to undertake the erection of a memorial to 
Sir John. But more especially we wished to 
commemorate down through the years and 
in a manner that would meet the eye of 
thousands of Americans, the vast importance 
of that harmony of purpose between Great 
Britain and the United States which is so 
essential to our security and the peace of 
the world in the years to come. 

The Congress of the United States estab- 
lished a precedent in passing a joint reso- 
lution recognizing the burial of Sir John in 
this national cemetery and the outstanding 
services rendered by him to the United 
Nations. 

For those who did not have the good for- 
tune to know Field Marshal Sir John Dill 
and for those who did not have the rare 
opportunity of working with him, I wish to 
say here today that in my opinion, and I 
know in the opinion of others intimately as- 
sociated with the conduct of the war, his 
influence was greater than that of probably 
any other individual in welding together the 
military forces of our two countries. It was 
this complete accord that more than any 
other single factor gave us the victory in 
Europe. 

I have never known a man whose high 
character shone so clearly in the honest di- 
rectness of his every action. He was an in- 
spiration to all of us in those trying days, 
and I think it is peculiarly fitting that this 
memorial to his memory should stand prom- 
inently at this crossroads where the avenues 
bearing the names of Roosevelt and Grant 
converge. It is especially fitting that the 
road to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
should pass within a few feet of this svatue, 
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Captain Ca!-y-Mayor 
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OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


REMARKS 


TO NTTT 


IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESI ATI 


NTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
\ppendix of the Recorpb, I include the 
llowing news release by Lester Healey, 
f the California Electric Power Co 
CaLIF.—California’s three-year-old 
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I ! ( conference in Mexico 

City, Gilbert C. Delvaille, vice president and 

eral manager of ndustrial Electrica 

cana, S. A., Mexicali, B. C., hearing of 

’s water plight, mentioned casually to 

1e Mexican power commissioners that the 

California Electric Power Co. had been in- 
ing its water needs “with a P-38.” 

Briefly, Delvaille told the commissi 

he company’s 3 years of succes 
leation in the Hi Si 
here California Electric 
network of power plants 
the commissioners reflected, 
power plant including 
Ixtapa sarbara plants, and 
Tingamb truction on which 
rts next January These comprise the 
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untains that reservoirs 
re 15,000 feet in elevation, making the water- 
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hop’s High Sierra where the American 
wer company’s experimental program has 
een so successful. 

An immediate invitation wa 
ident Albert Cage of the California pub 
lic utility, to Mexico to study 

eding and “rain-makir 

Mr. Cage explained that the 
winter seasons, his company’s P-38 has been 
ged in dry bombardment of re- 
luctant cloud formations over the towering 
Sierra peaks, and has successfully pin- 
pointed “bonus” snowstorms in a 5- by 20- 
mile area of the shop Creek watershed. 

During the winter months this dry-ice 
ortificial nucleation of High Sierra clouds 


has netted an annual estimated bonus pre- 
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Another Bureaucratic Power Grab? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a warn- 
ing against a contemplated power grab 
by the Department of the Interior: 
[From the Los Angeles Times of November 
22, 1950] 
ANOTHER BUREAUCRATIC POWER GRAB? 
of the 
i revolutionize the mining laws of 
he United States, as disclosed by the Times 
t Sunday, emphasize again the lengths 
this power-hungry bureaucracy 
-ase its grip upon the Nation's 


ret efforts of the Department 


PROPOSED CHANGES 

The proposed changes in the mining laws, 
it is declared by mining authorities, would 
cripple prospecting and small mining opera- 
tions so seriously that the search for uranium 
and other vital war minerals would be vir- 
tually ended 

Plans for the sweeping changes in the law 
were contained in an Interior Depart- 
ment document marked: “Confidential— 
neither this memorandum nor the informa- 
tion it contains is to be made available to the 
public.” 

Why? 

is are genuinely puzzled why 
ul the Interior Oscar Chapman's 
irtment would attempt such a move, so 
viously detrimental to the best interests 
> country. 

» answer seems possible. This is 
ederal bureau, once embarked upon 
a quest for power, is unable to stop. It 
moves ever forward, grasping, conniving, 
scheming, pulling strings, planning new con- 

quests. It seeks to perpetuate itself. 

Many ominous signs and portents have in- 
dicated the ravenous course of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in this direction under 
the last three Secretaries—Harold Ickes, 
Julius Krug, and Oscar Chapman. 

ATTACK ON WEST 

They have moved, successively, to gain con- 
trol over the essential elements in the daily 
lives of the people of the United States, and 
particularly in the phenomenally growing 
West 

These elements are water, electrical power, 
oil, land, and minerals. 

By clever appeals, they have gone far along 
the road to the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose. They have pitted class against class, 
arrayed the poor against the well-to-do, and 
promised great rewards to their satellites. 

Secretary Ickes started the overt acts 
about 1936 by junking the essential spirit 
of the Reclamation Act of 1902, and em- 
barking upon a “Share the Wealth” pro- 
gram backed up by all the resources of his 
Department. Then there began the taking 
over of the internal resources of States— 
such as the water, electrical power, and oil 
of California The enormous wastefulness 
of the California Central Valley project un- 
der Federal control has been one of the 
bitter fruits of the Interior policy—as the 
farmers who pay the bill are beginning to 
discover. 

Even now the battle is going on over the 
efforts of the Department to seize the elec- 
trical power resources of the Central Valley. 
This effort of the Interior schemers was 
aided and abetted by Representative HELEN 
GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, who now has been so 
thoroughly repudiated by California’s awak- 
ening voters. 

And now comes the devious mining ma- 
neuver, 

CLEVER WORDING 

The Interior Department seeks, through 
cleverly worded amendments, to destroy 
prospecting and small mining, which have 
been the twin bases upon which America’s 
discovery of vitally needed uranium and 
other A-bomb and defense-weapon minerals 
have depended. 

Disclosure of this latest scheme should 
result immediately in action by Congress to 
thwart any such proposals from becoming 
reality. The Interior Department’s use of 
such seemingly innocent means as the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act in its attempt to gain dom- 
ination over mining activities illustrates the 
fengths to which it will go. It works, de- 
viously and in the qdark, to worm forward 
toward the goal—more power. 

Western Senators, now that they have 
been informed of what is going on by The 
Times’ disclosure of the mining-law ma- 
neuver, can work to prevent destruction of 
this important aspect of national life. The 


West, indeed, should become ever more 
vigilant to protect its people and its re- 
sources from the onerous raids of the Wash- 
ington “planners.” 


What Patrick Henry Said 175 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s Evening Star the words of a great 
American were printed. They were ut- 
tered by Patrick Henry in another day 
of crisis. As aptly stated in the Star, 
those words may find an echo in the 
thoughts of many Americans today. 
The only deletions made referred to the 
specific situation then pertaining be- 
tween Britain and her North American 
colonies. The speech was delivered at 
the Richmond convention on March 23, 
1775. 


WHat Patrick Henry Sarp 175 Years Aco 


Mr. President, it is natural to man to in- 
dulge in the illusions of hope. We are apt 
to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and 
listen to the song of that siren, till she 
transforms us into beasts. Is this the part 
of wise men, engaged in a great and arduous 
struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to be 
of the number of those who, having eyes, see 
not, and having ears, hear not, the things 
which so nearly concern their temporal 
salvation? 

For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it 
may cost, I am willing to know the whole 
truth—to know the worst and to provide for 
it. I have but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of experi- 
ence. I know of no way of judging of the 
future but by the past. * * * 

I ask gentlemen, sir, what means this 
martial array, if its purpose be not to force 
us to submission? Can gentlemen assign 
any other possible motive for it? * * * 

And what have we to oppose to them? Shall 
we try argument? Sir, we have been trying 
that for the last 10 years. Have we anything 
new to offer upon the subject? Nothing. 
We have held the subject up in every light 
of which it is capable; but it has all been in 
vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and 
humble supplication? What terms shall we 
find which have not been already exhausted? 
Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive our- 
selves longer. 

Sir, we have done everything that could 
be done to avert the storm which is now 
coming on. * * * Our petitions have 
been slighted; our remonstrances have pro- 
duced additional violence and insult; our 
supplications have been disregarded and we 
have been spurned with contempt. * * * 

In vain, after these things, may we indulge 
the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. 
There is no longer any room for hope. If 
we wish to be free; if we mean to preserve 
inviolate those inestimable privileges for 
which we have been so long contending; if 
we mean not basely to abandon the noble 
struggle in which we have been so long en- 
gaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon, until the glorious object 
of our contest shall be obtained, we must 
fight. I repeat it, sir, we must fight. An 
appeal to arms and to the God of hosts is 
all that is left us. 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable 
to cope with so formidable an adversary. 










































































But when shall we be stronger? Will it be 

the next week or the next year? * * *¢ 

Shall we gather strength by irresolution and 

inaction? Shall we acquire the means of 

effectual resistance by lying supinely on our 
ks and hugging the delusive phantom of 

ope until our enemies shall have bound us 
1 and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper 
use of those means which the God of nature 
hath placed in our power. Three millions of 
people, armed in the holy cause of liberty, 

i in such a country as that which we 
are invincible by any force which our 
nemy can send against us. 

Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles 

é There is a just God who presides 
er the destinies of nations, and who will 
ise up friends to fight our battles for us. 
ne battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; 
is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 

Besides, sir, we have no election. If we 
were base enough to desire it, it is now too 

e to retire from the c There is 
10 retreat, but in submission and slavery. 
Our chains are forged. * * * The war 
s inevitable—and let it come. I repeat it, 
r, let it come. 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Gentlemen may cry, peace, peace—but 
there is no peace. The war is actually be- 

The next gale that sweeps from the 
iorth will bring to our ears the clash of 
resounding arms. Our brethren are already 
in the field. Why stand we here idle? What 

it that gentlemen wish? What would they 
have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 

» purchased at the price of chains and 
avery? Forbid it, Almighty God 

I know not what cour mi 
But as for me, give me liberty or give me 
death. 
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If Crooks, Cutthroats, and Communists 
Had Their Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSED 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
crooks, cutthroats and Communists here 
and abroad had their way, then not only 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, but 
also every law enforcement agency in our 
land worthy of the name, would either be 
abolished or corrupted. 

As one who has known that great 
American, J. Edgar Hoover, personally, 
for the past 12 years, and having closely 
followed the activities and good works 
of the FBI in stopping sabotage in times 
of war and in bringing to the bar of 
justice thousands upon thousands of 
criminals of every stripe, it is alarming 
to me, as I am sure it is to every Amer- 
ican worthy of the protection guaranteed 
by the laws of our land, to read the 
rantings of the smear artist Mr. Max 
Lowenthal against the FBI, while that 
great organization fights to protect even 
his inalienable rights to be at liberty in 
this free land of ours. 

Now is the appointed time for every 
loyal American to come to the aid of 
clean, decent government and true Amer- 
icanism by everlasting and wholehearted 
support of the FBI and its Director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, as a well financed, well 
organized band of crooks, cutthroats and 
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Communists right here within our own 
shores, as well as abroad, are this min- 
ute doing all in their power to destroy 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which has done so much for Ame: 
and for every law-abiding and patriotic 
citizen in our land. The FBI must not 
be destroyed or even hindered in the 
slightest in the doing of it k 


ood work 
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Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of United 
States Air Forces, Warns That America 
Must Not Be Deluded Into Fighting a 
Preventive War or Deceived by Russia’s 
Efforts To Involve Us in Wars of Lim- 
ited Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 17, last, Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force, delivered a most thought-provok- 
ing address before the members of the 
National Association of Radio News Di- 
rectors in convention at Chicago. Those 
who were so unfortunate as not to hear 
General Vandenberg’s bold denunciation 
of warmongers, accompanied by his 


assertion of faith in the strength of 
American democracy, will be doubly un- 
fortunate if they miss reading his re- 


marks. General Vandenberg a rted 
his belief in the doctrine of 
through diplomacy and power. He in- 
sisted that this is not an easy way which 
spares neither trial nor tension, but 
insists that this is } 
offers freemen a rational hope of 
survival. 
During these 
we hear speeches and remarks 


days, Mr. Speaker, when 





hand regarding preventive wars, limited 
wars, and wars of aggression, as well as 
talk of tl t r, I think it 

appropriate that we should rer r- 
selves that there is only one k r 
namely, destructive war ich that sap 





our strength, despoils the youth, anc 
endangers the democracy of nations wh« 
engage in it 
I commend the reading of this : 
by General Vandenberg to the Members 
of the Cong and, under unar 
consent to extend my 
Appendix of the 
eral Vandenbereg’s cl nging address. 
The address is as follows: 
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REcorRD, I include Gen- 








If we would r t the re hensib rop- 
osition that Ameri can avert a we f 
annihilation only by pulling the tri r first, 
we must do I t! 1 cry out ; st ) 
absurd and despe1 4 delusion For this 
delusion is the product of hopelk resigna- 
tion to the prospect of inevitable war. To 
demolish it we must first destroy this myth 
of unavoidable conflict We must re ire 
the American people that power can be em- 


ployed to prevent war. We must hold outa 
rational hope for peace through strength and 
resolution 

Impatience, i1 nstancy, and cynicism, 
these are the enemies of hope. And the most 


For it is dim- 


pertious of them is cynicism 
t can be averted 


cult to believe tha war 





through early or foreseeable agreement I 
obtain peace through agreement, nat! 
mu live in the same moral order } i 
must acknowledge truth and good fait 
the rudiments of human condu 
When nation employs the deliberate 
n inst tality r it reje 
t nor or I And h re je € 
s ha i be nes incapable of r 
I However = 
vid we may pre for peace through 
ment ext iva a ew be l- 
& rv one A il i tern at al ‘ ‘ 
pr es willl € to abide by f - 
ciple < human < cuct 
Yet t dmit that agreement ! 
1 e need 1 
mit to the cynical assumption that the 
ternative left us is inevitable war 


Midw between those extremities of illu 
ion and despair, there exists a middie way 
t wal rmed pe through di- 
And admittedly 
ot promise immediate peace throuch agree- 
ment, but it may hold of until those 
nations whose ambitions imperil the world 
accept a moral order in which d 
be peaceably resolved 
This way of diplomacy ar 
us neither trial nor tension For it is a way 
of intern will demand 
realism and risk-taking But it is the only 
way left to a free people between the distant 


alternative of 


and power 
conflict 
flerences can 
i power can spare 


that 


nable struggle na 


agreement and the near alter- 


Diplomacy and power can offer free n 
rational hope for survival. It will tax them 
however, not only in resolution but 
sources as well For to 
and llomacy against the Communi world 


we must outp 





ome 
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ple And as a 
runk from the use of 
» abhor—but primarily 
ver known how, when, 


conse- 


the United States de- 
more abstain from the 
ime than it could ig- 
this new doctrine we 

t time a rival power with 
I a new spirit of resistance 

» free world. 

hin 4 years we have not Only re- 

ted the free world’s will to resist, 
have also forewarned aggresso as 
before that armed invasion will be 
ted with force, that military adven- 
rs shall hereafter trespass in peril of 
theic own live 
These successes, however, do not justify 
umption that we have made aggres- 
unlikely. For the most effective deter- 
rent to aggression today is the, threat of re- 
lation 
And yet if we would deter an aggressor, 
it is not enough that we threaten him with 
retaliatory attack Instead we must 
deny him his immediate obpectives upon the 
uund. For the achievement of those ob- 
jectives would provide him with additional 
resources, which might warrant his taking 
the risk f war even in the face of retaliation. 

Nowhere is this more likely than in Europe. 
For there a vast industrial treasure offers so 
remunerative an objective that an aggressor 
might willingly risk extensive destruction at 
home to secure it 

It is in Western Europe that Communist 
imperialism must ultimately resolve the de- 
as to whether it shall seek expansion 
through conquest or whether it shall seek 

mmodation with the free world For 
Western Europe alone holds the balance of 
power that could spare communism defeat 
in a world conflict 

Knowing this, the Communists have con- 
spired to distract the American people from 
their priority commitment of power to the 
defenses of free Europe. And to circumvent 

uperiority of American resources, they 
have endeavored to panic us like wet hens 
i y of exhaustion. They would 
have us flit from alternate crisis to crisis, 
between the east and west. 

But however devious these tactics of dis- 
traction may be, we shall not be diverted 
from Europe. For Europe is the theater of 
decision Communist elsewhere 
might weaken the free world Communist 
in Europe could destroy it 
While the United underwrite 
he preliminary costs of Western European 
, it cannot by itself permanently en- 

the security of the non-Communist 

For although the European will to 

t can be fortified by military aid, it can- 
t be purchased by American dollars. How- 
liberally we contribute to the common 
defense, whatever our commitment of troops, 
in the last Western Europe shall 
be defended primarily by the Western Euro- 
I 


also 


cision 


strate 


successes 


iccesses 


States can 


lense 


ever 


analysis 


Any nation that would claim the right to 
pool its defenses must demonstrate its good 
faith by sharing fairly to the limit of its 
resources in the common defense. For if a 
people merit freedom, they will spend gen- 
erously to preserve it 

In time of danger there is no limit to what 
a nation can safely spend for its preservation, 
Crisis, however, is not license to extravagance 
in defense. For if the United States is to 
maintain long-term military power, then it 
must assume a position it can support not 
for a year or two, but even for a decade or 
more. Although the issue shall always be 
one of what is needed for defense rather 
than what we can afford, we dare never fore 
get that the health of our Nation is the prime 
military asset of the free world. 

Because power is no more effective than 
the use to which power is put, the money 


we spend is no more important than the 
strategy with which we employ it. 

In devising a strategy that would dispel 
the likelihood of inevitable war, we must 
accomplish three primary missions: 

The first is to challenge the enemy’s 
sources of strength that he will not risk un- 
limited war for fear of annihilation 

The second is to deny him easy opportunity 
for conquest by strengthening the defense 
of free nations. 

And the third is to contain his satellite at- 
tacks without recourse to the strategic arms 
that might transmute those second-class 
wars into first-class conflicts. 

In view of the wide range of these missions, 
it is apparent that no one single element of 
power can provide the miracle deterrent to 
total war by accomplishing all three missions. 

Yet in strategic air power we do have for 
the first time a weapon capable of accom- 
plishing the first of these missions—cracking 
an enemy's will to resist by striking at his 
home sources of strength. Nevertheless, it 
does not follow that air bombing alone could 
deter an enemy bent on the plunder of West- 
ern Europe's resources. 

For to defeat an enemy by crushing his 
home sources of supply, it is essential that we 
prevent him from acquiring new ones. Un- 
less Western Europe is adequately defended, 
an enemy might overrun its industrial plant 
and readily supplant its own logistical 
sources by those acquired through conquest. 
Thus were an aggressor to occupy the nations 
of Western Europe, it would have circum- 
vented the decisiveness of strategic air power 
in the war. 

For that reason, the decisiveness of strate- 
gic air power is peculiarly dependent upon 
the ability of ground armies to withstand 
an ageressor and limit him to his own home 
sources of supply. And since those ground 
forces are dependent upon the Navy for their 
logistical support, air power becomes no less 


lied land forces in Europe. 

By the same token both are dependent 
upon strategic air power. For however 
speedily we recreate Atlantic community land 
strength and its supporting sea power, we 
shall never mobilize manpower to withstand 
Communist aggression unless air power can 
demolish the enemy’s logistical sources and 
limit his armies to what they might have ac- 
cumulated in stockpiles. Thus if the west- 
ern world would deter Soviet aggression, it 
must not only build up the land and sea 
strength of the North Atlantic community, 
but must also offset the superiority of Soviet 
land strength with a comparable superiority 
in strategic air power. 

Qn June 25 we were confronted by the 
threat and tactic of satellite aggression. By 
this risky resort to limited war, the Commu- 
nist entente would engage us in attritional 
warfare with conventional weapons while 
averting retaliation against its heartland 
sources of strength. To aid the United Na- 
tions in quelling limited aggression of this 
type, we must maintain a mobile striking 
force of sufficient power in all three arms so 
as to avoid the necessity of expanding limited 
into a total conflict. 

Just as a prolonged period of trial and ten- 
sion is preferable to even a limited war, so 
are limited wars vastly preferable to the 
prospect of unlimited conflict. 

If cynicism be the most insidious enemy of 
a people who would avert war, then incon- 
stancy cannot be far behind. 

For the way to peace through diplomacy 
and power offers no easy turn-offs to the 
timid except into disaster. 

It is too long a path to be traveled by the 
impatient whose resolution must be re- 
charged with the passing of each fiscal year. 

It is too hard a path to be traveled by 
the faint-hearted who despair and who are 
as easily deceived by phony mirages of peace. 

It is too steep a path to be traveled by 
those who value their comfort more than 
they value their freedom. 


More than anything else our allies fear we 
lack the constancy to follow this path. They 
fear inconstancy may impair our resolution 
and cause us to default on our commitments. 
For they are not certain we have yet sensed 
the gravity of this struggle for survival. 

But while our allies have feared incon- 
stancy, the Soviet has banked upon it. 

For they have sought to deceive the world 
into believing that Americans are incapable 
of resolution, incapable of the sacrifice such 
resolution shall require if we are to contest 
its claims to the future. 

This danger of irresolution, however, lies 
more with us whose responsibility it is to in- 
form the American people than with the 
people themselves. 

For if the people are honestly informed of 
the tasks and dangers they face, they will 
respond with resolution. And if assured 
that power wisely employed may spare them 
eventual war, they will exert the effort, en- 
dure the sacrifice, and provide the power 
required. 

But if we would panic them with exagger- 
ated reports of Communist military strength, 
confuse them by doubling our requirements 
in hopes of securing half, lead them blind- 
folded step by step for fear blunt truths 
may shock them, then they may hesitate 
when boldness is needed for lack of con- 
fidence and understanding. 

As never before this is a time for honesty 
and faith in the American people; a time for 
hard truths, a time for clear facts, a time for 
plain talk on what power will cost. 

Given these, they shall willingly do what 
is needed. 


Puerto Ricans Residing in Hawaii De- 
nounce Revolutionary Activities in Na- 
tive Land, Assert Loyalty to United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr, FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include herewith an 
article from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
cf November 6, 1950, and an editorial 
trom the same newspaper of November 
8, 1950. The article follows: 


LOYAL TO THE UNITED STATES—TERRITORY OF 
HAWAIIt PuERTO RICANS DENOUNCE ACTS IN 
ISLAND AND AT CAPITAL 


On behalf of the Puerto Ricans in Hawaii 
the heads of their four largest organizations 
on Sunday spoke out in full loyalty to the 
United States. 

Their statement was caused by the recent 
uprising in Puerto Rico, soon followed by the 
attempt made by two Puerto Ricans to assas- 
sinate President Truman. 

The following statement, addressed to the 
editor of the Star-Bulletin, was drafted and 
approved Sunday by the Puerto Rican 
leaders: 

“We, the undersigned, wish to inform the 
people of the Territory of Hawaii and else- 
where that the Puerto Rican people of the 
Territory of Hawaii do not sympathize with 
the recent Communist inspired revolt in 
Puerto Rico and the attempted assassination 
ot President Truman. 

“The Puerto Rican people in Hawaii are 
loyal Americans and will continue to be so.” 

The statement was signed by the following: 

Antone oc. Martin, president, Puerto Rican 
Independent Association of Hawaii, Inc. 








Augustine Montiho, pre f Pu ) 
Rican Civic Association of ii. Inc 

Manuel C. Elis y, presid lerto Rican 
Athletic Association of Haw 

Manuel F. Vegas, preside Puerto Ri n 





Musicians Association of Hawaii, Inc 
The editorial follov 


THEY'RE LOYAL, COOPERATIVE, PROGRESSIVE 





Timely action has been taken by the Puer- 
to Ricans of Hawaii to declare their mplete 
loyalty to the United States 

Four chief Puerto 1izations 


Rican orgar 
have joined in a declaration of tl 
and of abhorrence for the recent uprising in 


Puerto Rico and particularly for the attempt 


to assassinate the President. 

These groups are the Puerto Rican Inde- 
pendent Association of Hawaii, In Puerto 
Rican Civic Association of Hawaii, Inc.; 


Association of 
Musicians Ass 


Puerto Rican Athletic 
waii; Puerto Rican 
Hawaii, Inc. 

Jointly these ors sent vir- 
tually all of the immi Puerto Ricans 
and the Americans of Puerto Rican 
a group of some 10,000 

This message deserves and will get 
attention in Washington, D. C. 


Ha- 


clation of 


anizations repre 
rant 


ancestry, 


special 


Delegate FARRINGTON will carry with him 
to Washington this week end the news that 
the Puerto Ricans of Hawaii have no sym- 
pathy for the recent uprising in Puerto Rico, 


and completely 
with any plot or 
ternal security of 


states 


repudiate 
intrigue 


uerto Rico or « 


any connection 
aimed at the 


in- 


f the United 


Members of the Puerto Rican community 
are justifiably proud of the fact that, when 
the Subcommittee of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee conducted 
public hearings here last spring, not on 
person of Puerto Rican ancestry wa ught 
before that committee a: 

The lively 
in their 
the United States is one of the outstar 
teristics of the Puerto Ricans in 





s bri 
a suspect 
appreciation of and active pride 
status as residents and citizens of 
charac 
Hawaii 

Economically, culturally, and 
Puerto Ricans have made and naking 
rapid and steady pr Through the 
schools, the playfields, the churches, and the 





ress 


libraries and other institutions, the Puerto 
Ricans of Hawaii are merging into the gen- 
eral body of progressive, cooperative, ener- 


getic, and useful citizenry. 


Their instant revulsion against the Com- 
munist-inspired uprising in Puerto Ri and 
the fanatical (and probably also Communist- 
inspired) attempt to kill the President, is not 
only commendable in itself—it is fine reas- 
surance that the Puerto Ricans in Hawaii are 
proving their value as loyal citizer f the 


United Etates and happy in that loyalty. 





South in Control of Next Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


1F 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1959 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to submit the following edi- 
torial from the Southwest Citizen of Lake 
Charles, La.: 

SouTH IN CONTROL OF NExT CONGR 

If Mr. Truman expects to get any m 
his Fair Deal prograz 
last chance for at least 2 years will 
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Western Civilization Has Conquered Its 
Fear of Communism but the Struggle 
May Only Have Begun—Remarks of 
Secretary of Defense Marshall to the 
Defense Ministers of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—Requirement for 
Collective Forces as a Practical Means 
of Mutual Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 
- . aaee ESENTATIVES 


mber 30, 1950 


IN THE HOT 


Thursday, Nov 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent recess of Congress, there was held 
in Washington ¢ rence of interna- 
tional importance Representatives of 
12 independent and democratic nations, 
signatories to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
met to consider what forces should be 


cont 


. 


included in the supernational army that 
will be required if the defense of the 
North Atlantic nations is to be imple- 
mented. They discussed both the con- 


tribution of forces to be made now 


long-range requirements, 
reached an agreement that is important 
to the future of democracy and the sur- 


vival of our western Civilization 

The meeting of the Defense Committee 
of the North Atlantic Treaty 
tion was opened by the 
George C. Marshall, Secretary of De- 
fense. No man alive today could so well 
have filled the role of host, keynoter, and 
wader as Secret farshall. One time 
Chief of Staff of our Army, one time Sec- 
retary of State, and now Secretary of 
Defense, General Marshall has already 
assumed in the history of our Nation a 
yole comparable to that of General 
Washington. His name, through his sug- 
gestion of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, has become, like the name of 
Washington, a token of hope and promise 
to all lovers of democracy and peace 

In remarks distinguished by their 
clarity and their directness Secretary 
Marshall set the tone of the meetin 
and presented the foreign defense min- 
isters with a challenge they could not 
ignore. “I hope,” he said, “that the year 
that has pa t 
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the United States Govern- 

to the members of this De- 

tee of our North Atlantic com- 
nations a warm welcome. A year 
ed since the first meeting of the 
Ministers here in Washington. It 
j of significant progress toward 
peace, to the attainment of 
ions we represent have pledged 


al, and human re- 
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economic, 


the year that has passed will 
to history as the one in which 
civilization conquered its fear of 
1. Economic recovery and in- 
ilitary strength have given us 
rage to resist the Communist 
Victory in Korea is impressive 
that the determined efforts of 
will have the backing of 
military, naval, and air forces to 
1e peace of the world 
ied confidence we now have gained 
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at is why this meeting of ours at 
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r to all the peoples we rep- 
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il defense plans that will exploit the 
military potential that we possess among 
yur 12 nations We must develop plans 
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with our principles and our tradi- 
ut are realistic in the appreciation 
t critical situation. We must 
without prejudice. We must now 
ther as a team and back our 
; with positive actions. 
own country, I can say that we 
eartedly supporting a program for 
1 defense. We are increasing our 
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ities to the armed forces of your 
But this treaty of ours is mutual 
ter. Each of us must contribute 
mon defense in accordance with 
tive capabilities. 
been done so far, good as it may 
from enough. The potential col- 
f the United Nations was not 
1 deter the aggressors in Korea, 
The actual collective forces of the North 
Atlantic States may not be enough to deter 
aggression in our North Atlantic area and 
definitely is not enough to resist attack 
without serious and critical initial losses. 
That gap in military strength we must now 
close as quickly as possible. Out of this 
meeting should come definite recommenda- 
tions that not only will make us stronger to 
meet the present threats but to do so more 
quickly than past procedure would indicate. 
The processes of our governments among 
all of us are democratic, we must have time 
for deliberation and discussion of our na- 
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tional policies. We have had a year now 
in which to make our position clear to each 
other and to our respective peoples. We 
have passed through the creative phase of es- 
tablishing the North Atlantic community, 
All of our peoples appear fully determined 
pt the principle of mutual defense 
and to work together for its success Now 
today they are entitled to a bill of particu- 
lars from us. 

In the next few weeks I will be called 
upon as Secretary of Defense of the United 
States to appear before our American Con- 
gress to defend the erypenditures of vast 
sums of money for our mutual aid and to 
ask for a continuation of many of the con- 
structive steps we already have undertaken. 
I imagine every one of you under our re- 

i 10cratic processes faces a simi- 
challenge. We must convince our leg- 

\ and the millions they repre- 
sent tl we have actually developed practi- 
cal means of mutual defense and that each 
of us is contributing fairly and fully to the 
common cause. We will have to prove that 
our plan can be put in successful operation 
and that it merits the wholehearted sup- 
port by our peoples and our governments. 
The eyes of the whole world I imagine are 
focused upon this meeting today. Our citi- 
vens are eager to ascertain what forces are to 
be raised, how, and when, and what every 
nation under the North Atlantic Pact will 
contribute. They are clearly entitled to such 
information, Therefore, let us make an 
effort to give it to them clearly and unmis- 
takably; and then let us go about the busi- 
ness of translating our plans into military 
strength quickly and effectively. That ap- 
pears to me to be the primary mission of this 
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Fourscore and Seven Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times magazine section 
for November 19, 1950: 

Fourscore AND SEVEN YEARS AGO—THE GET- 

TysBuRG ADDRESS, WHICH LOOKED BACK TO 

776, FORESHADOWED THE STRUGGLE WHICH 

CONTINUES IN 1950 

(By R. L. Duffus) 

“Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” 

Today it is exactly fourscore and seven 
years since Abraham Lincoln made “a few 
appropriate remarks” at the dedication of a 
cemetery for the Union dead who had fallen 
in the Battle of Gettysburg. The man who 
was expected to be the principal speaker was 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, a justly 
renowned orator. President Lincoln had re- 
ceived and accepted a form invitation pre- 
cisely like those sent to scores of other dig- 
nitaries. It was not until November 2, after 
his acceptance, that he was asked to speak— 
as, indeed, the President of the United States 
had to be asked if he were present at all. 

Lincoln had read Everett’s address, which 
was prepared and sent to him—and to all 
important newspapers—well in advance, 
Mr. Lincoln had no desire to compete with 
that imposing, scholarly, and eloquent docu- 


ment. He had to be brief and it was his in- 
stinct to be simple. He knew his words 
would be read by those whose sons or lovers 
or brothers had died at Gettysburg and on 
other battlefields and he must have hoped 
they would be read by the many thousands 
in the North who had begun to doubt if 
these sacrifices, this pain, this grief, were 
not too great a price to pay. 

Mr. Lincoln turned back to the birth of 
the Republic, much as we today turn back 
to the Gettysburg Address. He took a noble 
five-word phrase from the Declaration. Are 
men equal in intelligence or in goodness? 
He did not say they were. They are equal in 
their rights. They have an equal Claim to 
liberty 

“Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that Nation or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure.” 

We now know that the Confederacy was 
doomed by those July days of 1863 which saw 
Pickett’s charge repulsed at Gettysburg and 
the Stars and Stripes flying again over Vicks- 
burg. But Lincoln could not be sure. The 
Confederate General Bragg had come within 
an ace of crushing Rosecrans at Chickamau- 
ga in September. There were 16,000 Union 
dead, wounded, and missing in that battle. 
In the spring of 1864 Grant was to lose 55,- 
000 men in his advance from the Rapidan 
to the James. 

When Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg, the 
war could still have been lost by military 
disaster, by political defeat, by compromise. 
Lincoln had to find words to stir the falter- 
ing spirit of the North. He had to find words 
to stir the peoples of Britain and France, 
so that their Governments would not dare 
take action against the Union. 

Perhaps a Nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated could not long endure. That thought 
would come to him in the sleepless hours of 
the night. 

“We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field, as a final resting place for those 
who gave their lives that that Nation might 
live.” 

The Gettysburg battlefield in November 
1863, was no well-tended park, where visi- 
tors might spend a few mildly melancholy 
hours. It was a place of thinly hidden hor- 
ror. The armies had moved away without 
burying their dead. The civilian authori- 
ties had done what they could. Some of the 
original graves were too shallow. The vul- 
tures circled on slow and heavy wings. The 
Peach Orchard, the Big and Little Round 
Tops’ Culp’s Hill—the squeamish who did 
not wish to be too realistically reminded of 
what it costs to be and remain free had bet- 
ter not visit those places. 

“It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But, in a larger sense, we 
cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it, far above our poor power to 
add or detract.” 

The Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States was humble when 
he considered the private soldier in the 
ranks. More than that, it was his purpose 
to make a symbol of that soldier—a man 
who may have been drafted or who may 
have enlisted for the $300 blood money by 
which another man had bought exemption 
from the draft. 


The drafted men, the $300 volunteers, 
were not of the quality of those who had 
joined in the rising of the North after 
Sumter fell. But Mr. Lincoln seemed to be 
saying that all those who stood their ground 
in the face of the enemy belonged to a de- 
mocracy of honor. The wilderness battles, 
the final fighting around Richmond, were 
to testify to that faith. In time of great 
stress, in such encounters as the Battle 
above the Clouds, men’s souls were purified, 
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mind with the resolution 
of the Legion—there should be no or- 
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Fore e have had time to study 
development of that new branch of 
ir armed services as it has been laid 
down, and certainly there should be no 
more (¢ nizational legislation than 
provided in the National Security 
{f 1947 nd amended as recently as 
aA f ‘ 
It is because of these facts that I was 
pleased to see the following paragraph 
mong the resolutions adopted by the 
nauties committee of the Legion, and 
ndorsed by its national convention: 
currt appropriations for the Air 
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he time which I have allotted to myself, 
to discuss at great length the time it 
takes to build an airplane from the draft- 
ng board to the time that it is rolling 
off a production line. I have heard it 
variously estimated as requiring from 5 
and heaven knows that time 
running out on us. All of these facts 
d by the American Le- 
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nding that that organization stead- 
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yr a consistent long-term program of 
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craft aviation industry, efficiently oper- 
ted to the end that the United States 
Air Force, as well as the Navy air arm, 
will be equipped at the earliest possible 
moment with modern combat planes of 
the latest design and type 
Mr. Speaker, I am personally disposed 
to feel there still exists a great deal of 
misunderstanding with respect to the 
ze of our current defense effort ex- 
ressed by the 70-group air force and its 
rting units, as recommended not 


alone by the President's Aviation Policy 
Commission, but by our own Joint Con- 

! onal Air Policy Board and as legis- 
lated and authorized by the Congress in 


the Army and Air Force Authorization 
Act of 1949 

It ist remembered at all times that 
even now our Air Force is not being 





built to a size that will put America on a 
wartime footing. What we in Congress 
have done to date looks merely to build- 
ing a peacetime air power program which 
would provide an adequate base for ex- 
pansion in the event of war. That is 
what the Congressional Aviation Board 
recommended, and that is what the Pres- 
idential Air Policy Commission reported 
to this Congress should be done some 4 
years ago. 

What we have recently authorized and 
made appropriations to build, as of this 
hour, is an Air Force sufficient merely 
to— 

A. Withstand an initial blow intended 
to cripple these United States. 

B. Form the basis for a strong terri- 
torial defense. 

C. Provide effective retaliation but not 
a sustained defensive action. 

To my manner of thought and in this 
hour of peril, that is not enough. 

What America must accomplish with 
all dispatch is to both achieve and main- 
tain unquestioned supremacy in the air. 

Mr. Speaker, knowing that air power 
is truly peace power, under unanimous 
consent of the House to extend my re- 
marks, I include the aeronautic resolu- 
tion passed by the American Legion at 
its Thirty-second National Convention 
held in Los Angeles, together with the 
statement of policy agreed upon by their 
aeronautic committee, and which was 
adopted. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

We reaffirm our declaration of policy con- 

tained in a 1949 report of this committee and 
in the bulletin of the American Legion en- 
titled “The Fifties—Decade of Air Decision,” 
as follows: 
Air power is everything within the nation 
that has to do with air. It includes air edu- 
cation, commercial transport, private flying, 
maintenance facilites, research laboratories, 
and the military establishment for air. No 
nation that merely has airplanes in the 
hands of its professionals can be said truly 
to possess air power. A nation must also 
understand air power and its significance. 

The job of the American Legion is to de- 
velop that statesmanship of the air within 
our own ranks. We must recognize that 
without a healthy aircraft manufacturing 
industry, a financially stable air transporta- 
tion industry, and a genuine research pro- 
gram, military aviation cannot be supported. 

The current appropriations for the Air 
Force and naval aviation are for immediate 
needs There is yet to be established, by 
legislation, a succession of 5-year programs, 
reviewable yearly, for research, development, 
and procurement of aircraft for the Air Force 
and the naval air arm for the purpose of 
maintaining a rapidly expandable produc- 
tion indu ry, and we renew our recommen- 
dation m: in 1949 that such a program 
be established by the Congress at the earliest 
practicable date. 

We note with approval that the Congress 
has enacted legislation to develop prototype 
cargo and transport aircraft, primarily for 
commercial use, but suitable for military use 
in the event of emergency, to be administered 
by the Sex Commerce in conjunc- 
tion with the Air Force, in line with our 
recommendation of 1949. 

In the interest of both civil and military 
aviation, we recommend that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and other appropri- 
ate agencies of the Government be given 
adequate funds to continue and complete 
research and development in the field of all- 
weather flying devices. 
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We recognize that in the interest of mili- 
tary effectiveness, the Air Force must main- 
tain complete control, jurisdiction, and com- 
mand of all its present components and to 
that end we recommend that the present 
structure of the Air Force be maintained 
without change. 

We have heretofore recommended tha 
Air Force and the Naval Air Arm be expanded 
in accordance with the principal recom- 
mendations of the President’s Air Policy 
Commission and the Joint Congressional 
Aviation Policy Board, and we record with 
satisfaction that considerable progress 
been made toward the attainment of 
objectives. We recommend that the go 
set by those boards be further revised and 
the program be adjusted to meet the present 
and reasonably foreseeable world conditions. 

We renetv our recommendation that the 
appropriate agencies of the Government ex- 
plore fully and establish an adequate pro- 
gram for military, naval, and commercial 
airships under our flag. 

We recommend to the national member- 
ship committee of the American Legion that 
it establish effective liaison with the Air Force 
in order to aid the Air Force in its recruit- 
ment program. 

(The above statement of policy was agreed 
upon by your aeronautics committee and 
was adopted.) 

Resolution No. 54 was consolidated with 
resolution No. 694, which was approved and 
reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the American Legion in 
national convention assembled in Los An- 
geles, Calif., October 9-12, 1950, recommend 
that a United States Air Academy be estab- 
lished.” 

(Resolution No. 439, referred to the stand- 
ing committee.) 

(Resolution No. 180, rejected.) 
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The Negro, Misled in “Rights” Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to submit the following article 
from the Daily World of Opelousas, La.: 

OTHERS Say 


The following is reprinted from the October 
22 issue of the Telegram, a weekly newspaper 
published in Washington, D. C., by Davis 
Lee, a Negro. Time magazine recently, in an 
article about Lee, gave the newspaper's cir- 
culation at 110,000. A previous article by 
Lee was widely reprinted in newspapers, in- 
cluding this one. 


“THE NEGRO, MISLED IN ‘RIGHTS’ FIGHT 
“(By Davis Lee, publisher) 


“The more I travel, listen, and observe, 1 he 
more convinced I become that the Negro as 
been grossly misled in this matter of inte- 
gration and civil rights. 

“It appears to me that the first things 
should come first, and that our economic 
well-being is of greater significance than the 
privilege or right to attend a white school or 
to associate with white people on an equal 
basis provided by Supreme Court decisions 
and pressure legislation. 

“As a Negro, and an American, I naturally 
want to see my race enjoy every right, privi- 
lege, and opportunity enjoyed by any other 
American, but I am opposed to any type of 





tation designed to deprive the other 
ht to be associated with hi 
exclusively, if he so desire 


>» such a right for 














I rve l 
would not like it encroached upon by a 
ipre Court edict or y other kind of 
interferenc 
rhe rignt granted to ir two Negroe 1 
Vi ila or some ovner 5 thern 5 > to 
f I tate graduate sc S no be1 
tot I lions of our | le whoa l need 
bare necessitie life nd v the 
rt ely situated n n be of tl I e 
( ( t campa ( tation for selfish 
i e needy masse uffer.”’ 
N WHITES EITHER 
“VWI s not provid e 
or é 1 facilit for Ne- 
O€ € I er a t } 
completely} modern  facilitie for } 
hools, because the money is not available 


t undertuki H ver, rapid 


for such ava 


progress has been made, a 


Ala., é 





d several other con 








cro sch ls far exceed t > white 
modernization and physical aj ur 
Neither do the ma yuthern Negroes 
nor the m rity of ‘ rove the 
present program t¢ a custom which 
has served both race through the 





contrib 


and 





re economic 

Just wW t the future educa- 
tional status < in the South if the 
legislatures of e Southern States 





tion 





ld enact legisla withdrawing State 
upport from all schools of higher 
] starting at the high-school level? 
Not only is this possible but if it should come 
t the Negro would be unable t 
his own educational program. Ne 
financed educational programs have been a 
ailure in the past and nothing miraci 
would cause a normal 


person to assume that the future holds any 
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) pass » hnance 





sinate 
lous 


“Years ago s tors made 
North to raise 


of their schools and 


uthern Negro edt 
t the 






annual pilgrimages 
funds for the support 
this practice continued until 
lanthropists found out that the Negro 

cators were the beneficiaries instead of 
schools. The AME Church, the Baptist 

Presbyterians, r denomi- 
ns have been active in the field of Negro 
ation, but their achievements have been 
nothing to write home about Not only that, 
but every year charges have flown thick and 
anent the misappropriations of school 
funds. The operation of Negro schools has 
not only produced some of the Nation’s juic- 
iest scandals but is a damaging reflection of 
the Negro’s integrity and ability to « 
ate and finance an educational program 


northern phi- 
edu- 
the 
the 





and some otner mine 





fast 





per- 
WHITE DOLLARS 


‘ 


‘No race or nationality in this Nation has 
excelled or equaled the Ne in educational 
attainment and ¢ ievement, but this edu- 
cational opportunity was not only created 
by white dollars but been financed by 

hite people throu ut the Nation. It is 
fortunate fact, that Negroes contribute 
little to their own community well- 

nd improvement and this fact should 
n into account by these agit 
fore they initiate their program for demands 


in the field of education 
“Instead of spen g thousands of dollars 
fights for priv- 


an un 





ators be- 








t finance unnecessary court 
ileges which will cost the race millions in lost 
valuable friendships and racial good will, our 
leaders should go into the Negro ghettoes 
and force the local grocer to carry prime 
meats and sell to our people grade A products 
which will make us healthy. 

“I lived in Newark, N. J., one of the sup- 
posedly liberal cities, and it is impossible to 
find prime beef or grade A cuts of any kind 
of meat in the Negro the city. 
This situation is true throughout the United 


sections of 
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States Grocers nities carry 
the most inferior brands 

“Go int any Negro commun 
meat 


inferlor smoked and salt meats 


y and the 
market windows are filled with cheap, 
some of 





it was put through some curing process after 
it had ne bad 

“It is 1 v er that the d rate is so 
high I Negroe Ww) e « ders 
the food sit plus i quate hou ‘ 
it is a wonder t d 1 rate is not 


direct t € ird I these 
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It is very : ! Ne ) 
leader this N ( i sense 
of real \ ue I e! re a 
tere 1 in bre I b l 
conauc elr ¢ ‘ in 
spreading hate, t their ener- 


“T was in Atlanta iv eatly 
impres ed by th ( outst d- 
ing and progressive Negro businesses. 
Atlanta i tr y ! 1 city I was 
in several New E iti this week where 
there is not supposed to be any segregation, 
and I found not one creditable Negro busi- 
ness 

ov d 1< ted Negro radio 








n is 





ation I ven the Negro 
in the Sout ! I inity to carve his in- 
dustrial and eco c d \ but it has 
forced him t tne r >] t ibst si 
tial and economi y se re Negro in the 


world. 
“The Negro in New York, Newark, and other 


supposedly liberal centers may enjoy the 


privilege to eat where he ple or to any 
theater or } lic } e of amusement, b a 











package st and there are any 
fields tha e can’t enter |t in. other 
eastern and nortl ( But thi not 
true in the it] Negro can enter any kind 
of busine he w d thern whites 
will even lend the n ey Some of the 
largest contractors in the South are Negroes 
“Northern Negro dollars | t to force 
southern white unit ties to admit Negroes 


will certainly not < tr ite 
ce 
and race relation were definitely on the 
improve until all of these sch suits started 

“TI find more race prejudice 
I have found in Georgia or Mississippi. Two 





weeks ago 10 tourist camp ed to rent 
me a cabin just outside of Pi burgh, and 
Pennsylvania is one of the first State to 
enact a ¢ li-rights law 

“If the NAACP is really interested in cor- 


recting a real evi e school situation, 
then it should ct its efforts toward 
schools in Harrisburg, the capital of Penn- 


sylvania, which is a little closer than the 


tne 





nearest southern school target 
“The American race s ition has not only 
taken on added alarming proportions but has 





developed into a serious problém which could 
explode and create a national In- 
stead of trying to find peace in Korea and in 
other foreign lands leaders, both white 
and colored, should try to find a panacea 
for these racial ills and establish peace at 
home before advocating it abroad. We are 
not in a position to teach ther fellow 
how to establish unity in his bailiwick when 
we don’t have it in our own.” 
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Woodrow Wilson and His Clients 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF GINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1930 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
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he ur for rest ataq 
Can Eve t 
f f TI l at 1liess 
é d nd the i - 
i ea i y 
1 As it pre d 
1 ‘ to find a m l 
é i him speak thre 
five day, seven days a 
t President's aff 
mask his fatigue 
f Never had they heard him 
f t re nvincir Many of 
e ex np is but they all 
eat for clarity and 
Jught and expression. 
W me e was tting 
It hard work but you could see the 
respondil te the « ull for sanity and 
e ne¢ decency to work in dealings 
There were hopes in the 
t t the encouraging early 
reach a crescendo by the 
r ended When the President 
P b] 1 September 25 he was 
re li i ed and effective than ever. It 
er talk than usual, and it almost 


Wilson realized it might be his 


As he oke the audience was deeply 
i by what he said but they were also 
y frail appearance It was easy 

» that something was wrong; his face 


howed the of the constant 
» me nly of the trip but of his labors 


for the League 


effects 


He be his Pueblo talk by saying that 
he had come to speak in behalf of his clients. 
I e clients, he said, were the next genera- 

He wanted to be sure that the meas- 


uld be taken here and now that would 


I sary for that next generation 
! nt on another war errand. He spoke 
tl hundreds of American mothers who 


l t p his hand during his trip— 

ther whose sons had been killed in 

I f They had said, many of them, “God 
ble you, Mr. President.” 

Vh\ my fellow citizens,” he asked, 

ild they pray God to bless me? I 


ivi ‘ongress of the United States 
create the situation that led to the death 
f their n I ordered their sons overseas. 


I cor ted to their sons being put in the 
n t difficult parts of the battle line, where 
death was certain, as in the impenetrable 
ifficulties of the Argonne forest. Why 
ld they weep upon my hand and call 

down the blessings of God upon me? They 
d because they believe that their boys 
for something that vastly transcends 

f the immediate and palpable objects of 

e war. They believe that wrapped up with 
the liberty of the world is the continuous 


protection of that liberty by the concerted 
owers of all the civilized world. 
“These men were crusaders They were 
going forth to prove the might of justice 
and right, and all the world accepted them 
crusaders Their achievement has made 
all the world believe in America as it be- 
lie in 1 other nation in the modern 
world 
The President spoke of his visit to a hill- 
side near Paris, at the cemetery of Suresnes, 
where American soldiers were buried. He 
then referred to the many men in Congress 
and public life who were now opposing the 
creation of a world society which, if all 
nations joined in giving it real authority, 
might be able to crush the causes of war, 
and he said he hoped these men might have 
been with him to see those graves 
I wish,” 1 said, “that they could feel 


the moral obligati 


n that rests upon us not 
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to go back on those boys, but to see the 
thing through, to see it through to the end, 
and make good the redemption of the world. 
For nothin depends upon this deci- 
sion, nothing less than the liberation and 
salvation of the world. 

“Now that the mists of 
have cleared away, I believe that men will 
trust eye to eye and face to face. 
There is one thing that the American people 
always rise to and extend their hand to, 


less 


this great question 


see the 


and that is the truth of justice and of liberty 
and of peace. We have accepted that truth 
and we are goir to be led by it, and it is 
going to leed us, and through us the world, 


out into pa 


such as the w 


peace 


” 


tures of quietness and 
rid never dreamed of befcre. 

As the President spoke, Tumulty looked 
around and could see the impect of his 
words. Hard-boiled newspapermen who had 
sat dry-eyed through the previous speeches 
were now visibly moved. He looked at Mrs. 
Wilson and saw tears in her eyes The 
thousands of people in the large amphi- 
theater were responding to moral leadership. 

But the tour was never completed. Late 
that night, the night of the Pueblo speech, 
Dr. Grayson, the President's physician, sum- 
moned Tumulty The President was seri- 


ously ill. His left side was paralyzed. One 
side of his face was limp and expressionless. 
His left arm and left leg failed to respond 


The searing headaches that 
story throughout the tour now 
mind in a steel-like 


to stimulus. 
were an old 
held the President's 


grip. 
The western trip was over. Woodrow 
Wilson had fought and lost. 


For at least 15 years Americans gave little 
thought to this defeat. All during the 
twenties and into the thirties it was fash- 
fonable to view Wilson kindly but somewhat 
skeptically He was a great idealist, we 
said patronizingly, a great idealist who never 
realized we lived in a practical world. The 
word “impractical” became his epitaph. 

But during the Second World War and, in- 
deed, in the years immediately preceding the 
war the realization grew that Wilson was per- 
haps the most practical man of his time, for 
he had addressed himself to the basic needs 
of America and the world both. He spoke of 
ideals, certainly, for he believed that ideals 
were our natural assets and, in time of emer- 
gency, our finest weapons. Our failure to 
act on those ideals in time resulted in count- 
less thousands of Woodrow Wilson's “clients” 
going on another war errand. 

And what about Woodrow Wilson's ideals 
today? There is a United Nations, and the 
United States has accepted the responsibili- 
ties of membership. But is the United States 
exercising the type of leadership in the 
United Nations that can yet achieve world 
law? There are signs that we are, as in Korea. 
But there are also signs that the United 
States is still hypnotized by the false slogans 
of sovereignty, still willing to shelter the 
fallacy that world law can operate without 
compulsory obligations and commitments. 
We are reluctant to talk about the ideal of 
world citizenship, though it could be the 
most effective salient there is against Rus- 
Sian ideology. When we talk about ideals 
we mumble them somewhat incoherently, as 
though they are uncomfortable on our lips,, 

When Wilson spoke ideals he was not self- 
conscious, he did not stammer, he was not 
apologetic. He was representing the strength 
of America as he understood it and as his- 
tory had confirmed it. We do not honor his 
memory unless we also honor his convictions. 
At the heart of those convictions was the 
belief that vision—vision with spaciousness 
and moral grandeur—is not only the solvent 
of potential danger but the natural setting 
for a human community at peace, 





Addrezs by Attorney General of the United 
States at Midcentury Homecoming Con- 
vocation of Western Maryland College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


KON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 
Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on No- 


vember 18, 1950, Hon. J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, Attorney General of the United 


States, and formerly a distinguished 
member of the United States Senate, 


delivered an address before the midcen- 
tury homecoming convocation of West- 
ern Maryland College, at Westrainster, 
Md., which truly deserves to be brought 
to the attention of all the people of the 
country. 

The occasion furnished an auspicious 
setting for the trenchant remarks of the 
chief legal officer of the United States. 
Western Maryland College, in its many 
years of service to the people of Mary- 
land and of the entire area, has made a 
contribution to the progress of our peo- 
ple and to the advancement of culture 
and enlightenment which is everywhere 
apparent in the splendid group of 
alumni, many of them now occupying 
prominent positions in the professions, 
in business and industry, and in public 
affairs. Hon. F. Murray Benson, chair- 
man of the board of the college, and an 
outstanding attorney of Maryland, pre- 
sided. 

In his address Attorney General Mc- 
Grath reviewed the changes in the eco- 
nomic, political, and social fields which 
have occurred during the half century 
just coming to a close and rightly singled 
out dictatorships in general and com- 
munism in particular as the most men- 
acing of all the many problems facing 
the world today. 

It was an address that invites the most 
thorough attention and consideration of 
all who had the pleasure to hear it or 
who will be privileged to read it. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

President Ensor, Senator O’Conor, distin- 
guished guests, members of the board of 
trustees, alumni, students, and friends of 
Western Maryland College, I deem it a great 
honor to be here with you this morning and 
participate in your observance of an occa- 
sion,, unusual and extraordinary—your mid- 
century and home-coming convocation—even 
though I am here in a pinch-hitting role. I 
regret that illness has prevented you from 
hearing the distinguished Vice President of 
the United States, the Honorable ALBEN W. 
BarRKLey, who had eagerly looked forward to 
this visit with you, but who, on his physi- 
cian’s orders, is unable to do so. In all 
frankness, and with a deep and sincere sense 
of humility, I can never hope to match his 
forensic ability, his oratorical flawlessness 
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and wisdom 
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ast half century has far surpassed all that 
1as been achieved in this respect throughout 
he centuries before 1900. Only by a proper 
comprehension of this phenomenon will we 
be akle to evaluate our present stake in 
civilization and plan for t world of the 
future. You are all jamiliar with the enor- 
mous advances made in the sciences, 
arts, in the flelds of edic >», trans} 
tion, and communication 

These mechanical and tect 
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entire universe has become « 
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Communism in its 
menace and danger 
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enslaved r the self lade ma 
tal totalitarian regimé More 
less and irresponsible threat of atomic 
er and ‘ts secrets have added to our 
and fear of these diabolic enemi 
dom. This hour is a crucial hour 
history We are living through a period 
when dangerous and powerful forces seek to 
test the enduring power of democracy as a 
form of government 

We have watched with alarm the 
series of events which h much of 
the world under 1 iomination of these 
ruthless dictatorshi} present world 
crisis must be viewed in its true light—a 
threat of the most serious character to the 
democratic way of life as we know and cher- 
ish it. 

World events have hurled our beloved 
country into a position of world leadership. 
Our responsibility i spe is no 
longer confined to , sontinent. En- 
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igh; it must be transformed 
nd religious insight into 
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of the human mind—in- 
‘ e and moral seriousness— 
must 1 to one. powerful urge toward 
iternational amity that will 

ke 1 rothers the world over 
That function can best be performed by 
tl . 3 e independent denomina. 
t ( The denominational col- 
lege te h that there is more to education 
than tl cquisition of a mere knowledge of 
fa nd thing Educ n there cultivates 
ise f right and wrong, of virtue and vice. 


It provides .or all its recipients acknowledged 
principles of conduct, the secure habit of a 
l teaching and 

co! example. It teaches Just com- 
pliance with divine wil Moral facts are not 
ignored but are combined and commingled 
with every phase,of human knowledge. It 
places high and above knowledge of facts, a 
love for God's moral law, a profound rever- 
ence and respect for those age-old sound and 
solid principles of complete and wholesome 
living that rial have been 
ent life in every age and 
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tern Maryland College. 
read and know about 
since its founding by 


Such a school is Wes 
From all I have heard, 
your institution, it has 
the Methodist denomination in 1867 fulfilled 
the expectations of its founders and has 
served to provide the elements of a sound 
col e education. It was the first coeduca- 
tional institution south of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line. It has for many years been a 
recognized leader in training teachers for the 
high schools of the great Free State of Mary- 
land. It is also significant that it has had an 
active ROTC infantry unit since 1919 and 
thus has contributed its share toward the 
supply of military officers so necessary to the 
defense of our country. Indeed, in proportion 
to its numbers, Western Maryland College 
had more officers in the last World War than 
any other institution of learning. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that 
though denominational in character, its doors 
have been open to all regardless of race, 
color, or creed. As a matter of fact, as I have 
been reliably informed, the numbers of non- 
Methodist students exceed those of Methodist 
aifiliation, As in most other denominational 
I know of, there is not a breath of 
discrimination or favoritism because of reli- 
gious affiliation. I myself was privileged to 
receive my legal education at Boston Uni- 
versity, first founced in 1867, as a 
Methodist school of theology. Throughout 
my years of attendance there, I was never 
made to feel that my church affiliations put 
me in a different category of treatment. I 
was an equal of all im every respect. 


schools 


aiso0 


That is why colleges like Western Mary- 
land should receive the unstinted support 
of all its alumni and friends. Inflationary 


costs have made it difficult for small insti- 
tutions of this type to maintain their high 
standards. Your program to be launched to- 
day for the increase of your endowment to 
r and one-half million to improve facili- 
ties of this great school will, I am sure, re- 
¢ ur enthusiastic support. As a pub- 
lic official and servant, I feel duty-bound to 
exhort you to give generously to this insti- 
tution because in my humble opinion the 
greatest beneficiary of an independent col- 
lege like yours is the general public. 

I salute you and wish you every success 
in your campaign. As the century rolls 
round, may this college grow in influence and 
in satisfaction to the people who support it. 
As you gather here today, and rededicate 
yourselves to the noble ideals for which this 
institution was founded, resolve to make 
every effort to the end that those ideals can 
be maintained for many years tocome. With 
the passage of time, you will develop a deep 
and intense feeling of gratitude to this little 
college which you will endeavor to repay 
throughout your entire life. You will dis- 
cover that the more you try to give yourself 
to your college, the more you will find your-~ 
self in its debt 

In a sense, we are all today pioneers, build- 
ing a structure and erecting the heart of a 
new Civilization which will lay the founda- 
tion for a greater new age. We Americans 
have the vision, the skill, the courage, and 
the faith to make it so. With God's help, we 
shall do it. 


eive \ 
ive y 





The Significance of Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on the 15th of October, which 
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was Layman’s Sunday, I delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “The Significance of Ko- 
rea” at Calvary Episcopal Church, 
Gramercy Park, New York. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Today, as it becomes clear that our forces 
under the United Nations have the power to 
defeat the Communist aggressors in Korea, 
it becomes vitally important that we apply 
ourselves to the question: “What is the sig- 
nificance of the Korean episode?” 

This is not merely a military question, nor 
is it a question confined to any one area 
of the world. It is a world-wide question 
involving not only military problems but 
also, and equally, political problems, psy- 
chological problems, and moral probems. 

By saying this I do not in any way mini- 
mize the crucial importance of the military 
considerations involved in the battle for 
Korea and in our whole world position. We 
must face the fact that our military defens 
around the world, in the face of possible 
new “Koreas” elsewhere, are dangerously 
thin, They must be built up with all pos- 
sible speed. 

3ut we must not allow ourselves to become 
completely preoccupied with battles and 
weapons. Military preparations and mili- 
tary victorics, by themselves, cannot secure 
either peace or freedom. There is another 
kind of preparation we must make, and an- 
other kind of victory we must win, if our 
struggie against aggression in Korea is to 
have any meaning at all. We must prepare, 
and we must Carry through to a victorious 
conclusion, a political and psychological pro- 
gram for all the world—a program worthy 
of our heritage of freedom and morality. 

Our great need is not for a war program, 
but for a peace program. 

The vital importance of spelling out this 
peace program becomes obvious if we ask 
ourselves this simple question: “What are 
we fighting for in Korea?” We cannot shrug 
off this question with the answer that we are 
fighting for our lives, for mere survival, or for 
peace. We could have life, survival, and 
peace—of a sort—merely by yielding meekly 
to Communjst aggression. Such a peace 
would be the peace of a world-wide Com- 
munist prison. Any American would rather 
die than live in it. 

Therefore it is our duty to set forth a pro- 
gram making plain to ourselves and to all 
the world what kind of life and what kind 
of peace we insist on. Only such a program 
can give a convincing and inspiring answer 
to the persistent questions in the minds of 
war-weary people everywhere: “Why should 
we join with you? Why should we risk our 
lives? Why should we fight communism? 
What stake have we in this struggle of 
yours?” 

The program we develop must be such 
that any man of good will who sees it, any- 
where in the world, will immediately rec- 
Ognize that our struggle is also his strug- 
gle, that he can have no hesitation whatever 
in throwing in his lot with us and not with 
communism. If this is to be so, it must be 
founded on a central principle which (1) is 
true to our national character and tradi- 
tions; (2) has a powerful meaning for hu- 
man beings everywhere; and (3) is the 
spiritual challenge to the appeal of the Com- 
munists. 

I know of only one such principle. It 
breathes through the entire political and 
spiritual history of our great western civil- 
ization. It expresses the deepest longings 
of human beings in Europe, in Asia, in the 
Americas, everywhere in the world. It has 
been ruthlessly violated and obliterated 


wherever communism has come to power. 







It is nothing less than the eternal message 
human freedom under God 
So I suggest that this mess e of freedom 
must be made the message of America to 
the world This thought is so inevitable, 
apparently obvious, that it seems amaz- 
y tl W nave not ye carried it int et- 
t I think the re n is partly that we 


in 
dom, have tended to take it for granted 
We have not realized wha 

erful f 
the lives of other peoples who have not 
possessed it as we have, and who yet have 
enough knowledge of it to make them aspire 

» be free But whatever the reason may 

» our voice in the world has n 

n to speak clearly enough or } 
enough on this magnificent theme 

As a result, we have allowed other im- 

ns of American life and American 
to grow up in foreign countries—im- 
ns which would astonish us who have 
lived all our lives in America, and which do 
not do us credit Here are some of them: 

1. America is the land of materialism. It 

iominated by big business and Wall Street. 
Its people are fabulously wealthy and care 
nothin for the things of the spirit. They 
look down on other peoples who are poor 

2. America is the land of crime and gang- 
and mob violence 

3. America is the land of the white man, 
the friend of European imperialists. Its peo- 
ple believe in the enslavement or exploita- 
tion of cx lored races. 

4. America is planning to launch a great 
war against Russia and wants to use the 

ttle peoples of the world as cannon fodder 
in this war 

Most of these impressions have been built 
un by the ruthless Communist propaganda, 
but some of them are partly of our own mak- 
ing. To counteract them, Americans, both at 
home and abroad, must show in their per- 

ynal conduct a clearer devotion to the cat 
of freedom for all human beings. But this 
by itself is not enough 

Freedom must also be the very backbone 
of American foreign policies throughout the 
world. As I see it, the main points of our 
policy flowing from this idea of freedom 
must be: 

1. The peaceful achievement of independ- 
ence, self-government, and unity for all peo- 
ples. This applies equally to peoples now in 
a state of colonial dependency and to peoples 
held under the brutal sway of Russian Com- 
munist tyranny. 

2. Long-range international programs, c 
ried out primarily through the United Na- 
tions, for the economic development of back- 
ward areas and their liberation from poverty, 
disease, and ignorance. 

3. Continued unqualified support for the 
United Nations as a force for peace, and de- 
termined efforts to strengthen it for that 
role and to admit all free and independent 
nations to membership in it. 

4. The building up of our military strength 
and the military strength of the free nations, 
in order to make it clear to the Russians and 
their satellites, including Communist China, 
that if they touch off a full-scale war they 
will bring utter destruction upon themselves. 
For this purpose we should urge early est 
lishment of a powerful and mobile United 
Nations police force. 

5. Constantly repeated proof, by both word 
and deed, that we in the United States have 
faith in the possibility of avoiding another 
world war; that we will never launch such a 
war ourselves; that we believe in peace and 
are building for peace. 

Having set forth these great aims, we can 
then implement them in a definite peace 
program for Korea, and thus clearly tell our 
people and the world not only what we are 
fighting against in Korea—that is clear 


enough—but what we are fighting for. 





a tremendously 
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orce this idea of freedom can be 
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s prov r ler and 
C g ( the C t force aboli- 
tion of the Commu puppet regime; uni- 
cat 1 of the whole « we a lation- 
wide ele l uper t! l l d Na- 
tior to establish the ithority of the Re- 
public of Korea « a basi free self-gov- 
ernment throughout Korean territory; United 
Nations aid to repair the ravages of war; a 
U™ security force t lard Korea from 
ther invasion or ve d adm n 


of Korea to membership in the United Na- 
tions 

If the Wnited Nation 
port, can achieve this m 
will have established a 
later in other areas, ul 
and in all the other w 
have fallen under Soviet cor ] le ele- 
ments of such a pattern would be United 
Nations action for independence and self- 


up- 


a, we 





action 
China 
which 








government, for relief and reh: 
where necessary, and for physical security 
against aggression The spirit of such a 


patters would be the spirit which a 
our entire foreign policy—the spirit of hu- 
man freedom 

Dur action for Korea, following the mill- 
tary defeat of the Communists there 
be the beginning of a great new era of Amer- 
ican and United Nations statesmanship. The 
cost and the risks of following such a pro- 
gram will be great, not only for ourselves 








but for other peoples who are with us in 
this struggle. That is it is so vitally 
important that we mete clear our unswerv- 
ing devotion to a cause wl e fulfillment 


will be worth the cost and worth the risks— 
the cause of freedom for all humanity under 
God. 

This sacred cause is woven into the entire 
fabric of our western heritage It is the 
only goal for which we can fairly ask t 
peoples of the whole world to risk their live 


I know from personal observation how all the 
peoples of Asia are yearning to achieve a 


condition of freedom in which they can live 
their lives in dignity and self-respect. If 
we are to win the great moral struggle with 
atheistic communism, the mortal enemy of 
freedom everywhere, it is up to us to bring 
this message of freedom to the whole world. 

That is why I have greeted with such great 
enthusiasm the Crusade for Freedom move- 
ment which is being launched in this coun- 
try under the leadership of General Ei 
hower, Gen. Lucius Clay, former Ambassador 
Joseph Clark Grew, and other leading Ameri- 
cans. This crusade was effectively presented 
in this and other pulpits throughout the 
country last Sunday) 

I hope also that our 








1 Government’s 
Voice of America program, whose mission is 
to inform the peoples of the world, will seize 
this challenge and make itself an ever more 


f d 1 
powerful Voice of Freedom, to bring our great 


message to all the spiritually hungry people 
of the world. 
Let me sum up, then, briefly my own posi- 


I 
tion in this important matter of our Ameri- 
can foreign policy 

I have nothing but praise for the bipar- 
tisan cooperation in our Congress that 
brought about the constructive accomplish- 
ments of the Marshall plan and the collec- 
tive security program of the Atlantic Pact. 
On the other hand, I am and Nave been a 
severe critic of the lacl 
administration in the Far East and the tragic 
mistakes that have led to the conquest of 
China by Russia’s subversive underground 
methods of infiltration 

While I am wholeheartedly supporting the 
Marshall plan and the military assistance 
program in western Europe, I am convinced 
that mere military preparedness and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation are not enough at this 
time when the critical battle is for the minds 
of men and women I shal ntinue vig- 
orously to support the program of the so- 
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Importance of Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SEN UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorpD an article entitled “Impor- 
tance of Propaganda written by Fred- 
erick C. McKee, chairman of the Com- 
niittee on National Affairs, which ap- 
peared in the Wasl 
19th of November 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follow 
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and ci ely coordinating its 

“ t) State Department Its 

be to iduct an effective 

l rid-wide propaganda 

It 1 be the sole govern- 

t field. It should have 

e experts and native talent 

l centers of the world 

ith the ene- 

his methods of 

é know what words will be 
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the und rivileged It should be 

esente by full-time attaché in every 
American 1] i and embassy It should 
ipervise directly such material as publica- 
fi rac ¢ transmitted abroad 

r Government. It should be headed by 

n of 1 tioned intellectual integ- 
ty and supreme intellectual capacity in the 
field of public relations, supported by the 
est staff obtainable without recourse to 


uffed shirts or journalistic lame ducks. 
y to win a war Its to fight it; the 
in a war of words is to produce 
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Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated November 28, 1950, which I have 
received from Mr. Louis George Feld- 
mann, department commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the subject of universal mili- 
tary trainin 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Hon. EDWARD MARTIN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
DearR SENATOR MaRTIN: For three consecu- 
tive decades, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
, have implored the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation that 
provide universal military training, 
and through it, make available the neces- 
sary manpower to meet any national emer- 
gency that might arise, including full-scale 
war 
In July of this 


s to adopt 


of Pennsylvani 


would 


year, we again urged the 
n universal military training 

a national defense policy. 

In 30 years, the Congress has done noth- 
ing to make possible universal military 
training 

Today, the Department of Pennsylvania, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars wants you to con- 
sider with the utmost seriousness and with- 








out reservation whatever, and to take the 
lemn, probably final grave word of Gen 
Douglas MacArthur, that “we are facing a 


new war.” 

It is not necessary for me to remind you 
of the countless and perhaps needless cas- 
ualties the United States has again suffcred 
in Korea, in a so-called “police action,” that 
in reality is a war, simply because we were 
again unprepared in manpower to fulfill our 
is in that bleak country thousands 
homes and hearths and 
f our youth fighting an apparent 
inst overwhelming man- 


obligatio 
of miles 


loved ones « 


from the 


sing battle ag 
odds. 
uld not be nece 


] 
power 

sh¢ sary for me to re- 
mind you of y istitutional duty to de- 
fend to the utmost our Nation. 

But, it does seem necessary,in view of what 
inevitably lies in the future, for me to sol- 
1d you that we need enormous 
trained manpower to militarily 


urec 


reserves o! 


protect ourselves from viet Russia’s de- 
termination to destroy us. 

So long we remain weak in manpower, 
Communists everywhere can destroy us by 


gradual depletion of our resources, or by di- 
rect war. Choice of either is now theirs. 

It is past the time when Mem- 
bers of the Congress should have removed 
their leads from the sands and faced boldly 
as statesmen, not as politicians, the evident 
facts of our impending danger. 

The Department of Pennsylvania of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars no longer implores 
you to immediately provide a system of uni- 
versal military training. We now demand 


already 





that our Pennsylvania delegation in the Con- 
gress stop playing with national defense and 
our security and heed the word of General 
MacArthur that “we are facing a new war.” 
We suggest that all other proposed legisla- 
tion be laid aside and adoption of universal 








military training be made the No. 1 priority 
at this short session of Congress, to make 
certain our Nation is secure from aggression 
and possible destruction. 

Without security in terms of trained man- 
power, it eventually may not be necessary 
for you to enact taxes or pass lesser impor- 
tant legislation before doomsday actually 
arrives 

We have already wasted 30 years toying 
with universal military training plans. Our 
highest military leaders are of the opinion 
no more precious time must be wasted. 

We ask you to confer with the leaders of 
your party. We want you to decide now o1 
the measure best suited to meet our current 

nd future manpower needs, then confer 
with leaders and members of your opposi- 
tion, and between you finally agree upon a 
satisfactory bill that will give us universal 
military training within the quickest possible 
time. 








Sincerely, 
Louts GEORGE FELDMANN, 
Department Commander 





Federal Judge J. Waties Waring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an editorial appearing in one of 
the outstanding small newspapers in my 
home State of South Carolina. It is my 
belief that this editorial is extremely 
well written and should be drawn to the 
attention of people everywhere in this 
country so that they may know what we 
in South Carolina are having to endure 
as the result of the unprecedented ac- 
tion of a Federal judge who has sought 
to use his high office as a sounding board 
to express his antagonistic attitude to- 
ward the good citizens of South Caro- 
lina. 

In my opinion, this man should not be 
allowed to wear the cloak of the high 
and esteemed office of Federal judge 1 
day longer. No man of his caliber could 
render an unbiased decision in any case 
affecting the people of my State. 

I desire to highly commend the Ches- 
ter Reporter and its editor, James F. 
Tindall, for a job well done, and I hope 
that articles of this kind will serve as a 
good warning to the President of the 
United States that this judge is a danger 
to South Carolina and the Nation as a 
whole, and that he should be replaced 
without further delay. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JUDGE WARING 

Judge Waring last week again revealed that 
he cannot by the slightest stretch of imag- 
ination be called a fair and impartial man, 
capable of thinking clearly and arriving at 
a just decision. 

The case did not attract Nation-wide at- 
tention as has some of his past actions, but 
we think it one of the strongest cases against 
the judgment of the judge since his antag- 
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The Threatened Destruction of We 
Civilization 
EXTENSION OF REI 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTE KOTA 


ws wan 
MARKS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED ST: 
Friday, December 1 (legislative da 


Mr. LANGER Mr. President, I 








tfasé 


‘ 


é 


t 


ly 


unanimous consen to have printed 


the Appendix of the R RD an al 






entitled ‘Greatest Peril for United 
States,” written by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
military expert for the New York Times 
and published in the December 1, 1950, 


issue of that newspapel 

There being no < Cc 
was ordered to b 
as follows: 





GREATEST PERIL FOR UNITED STATE WE 
CIVILIZATION FACES DESTRUCTION IF T 
From East Is Not Met Bo.piy 








(By Har 1 W. Baldwin) 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 
ENNSYLVANIA 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1, 1950 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, when 
ne ha rved in public life, almost con- 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


1uoUs]} nee 1904 and then volun- 

y retires after 18 years of service in 

Hou of Representatives, the ques- 

n may well be asked, What manner 
of man was t ? 

After aduating from Yale in 1898, 


ilisted as a pri- 
yivania Field 
Puerto Rico. 


M W. WADSWORTH el! 
Battery A, P 


Artill and rveaq in 


ra ef period he engaged in 

vestocl nd neral farming 
I t, elected member of the New York 
Assembly h rved for 6 years in that 
body, five of those years as speaker of 
he ¢ nbl For ]2 years he served 
n the nat of the United States, and 
on March 4, 1933, he began his service in 
{ H When h®é departs from our 
midst at the close of this session, only 
nine Members will remain who entered 
the Hous the same time with him. 


And out « 


only 36 remain. 


435 Members of that day 


mutations of time and 
Mr. Speaker, no man 
greater honor and dis- 
Senate and House of 
the United States 


h erved with 
tinction in the 
ntatives of 





the Honorable JAMES W. Waps- 

worTH, of New York. 
7u f days, riches, and honors, he re- 
tires to the quietude of domestic life, far 
removed from the anxieties, perplexities, 


and confusions of our modern public life 
and service 

To extol his virtues and achievements 
would be to paint the lily. His fame is 
secure ii the record he has made. He 
leaves to his colleagues a memory of 
lorious achievement and to his fellow- 
citizens of this great Republic he be- 
( iths a heritage of splendid patriotism, 
of deep devotion to duty, of intense effort 
in behalf of the betterment of our 
country, and an inspiration to all Ameri- 
cans who desire to serve, protect, and 
cefend our form of constitutional gov- 


ernment. I like will not soon pass 
tnlis wa again 

Therefore, in paying tribute to the 
worth, achievements, and character of 
th pl lid American we honor our- 


elves as well as our colleague. For we 
i to all the world and say in 
deep sincerity that “Here is a man.” A 
man of whom America can be proud. 

A man who served his country upon 
the battlefield in defense of its liberties, 
who presided over the deliberations of 
his own State assembly, who for 12 years 
performed the duties of United States 
Senator with fidelity and dispatch, and 
who, for the past 18 years has faithfully 
promoted the interests and welfare of the 
people of the United States in his ca- 
pacity as a Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Well done, good and faithful servant, 
and may peace, contentment, and happi- 
ness attend the closing years of your 
useful life. 


rr er 


Operation of Golf Courses in the District 
£ C Scania 
0 O.umvia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. EARL T. WAGNER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1, 1950 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been some discussion in the press and 
in committees of the Congress regarding 
the operation of golf courses in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These courses, now 
operated at a profit to the Government, 
have received frequent commendation 
from golf course operators elsewhere. 
From the day the present operator took 
over the courses to the present moment 
the records show the taxpayers have 
never paid a single cent for the opera- 
tion of the local courses. Practically all 
the municipal courses operated by the 
various cities throughout the country are 
losing money, yet charge a higher fee 
than prevails here. The records also 
show that the present private operator 
of the District courses furnished most of 
the capital for the completion of the golf 
courses here and was repaid from earn- 
ings of the courses. 

I have no interest in who operates golf 
courses anywhere, but I should like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
thought that it might be well to examine 
the entire recreation program here before 
disposing of the services of a man who is 
actually turning some profits into the 
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Federal Government through the opera- 
tion of the public golf courses. I was 
amazed to learn that the agreement be- 
tween Mr. S. G. Leoffler, the operator of 
the courses, and the Government pro- 
vides that while the Government gets 
most of the profit the operator must pay 
all losses when and if they should occur. 

For the present it might be best if 
those interested in a change of operation 
of the courses devote their time to the 
establishment of a USO or some other 
form of diversion for our Armed Forces 
visitors and thus allow the work-bur- 
dened Members of the Congress to devote 
eir full efforts to the important tasks 


f 
I submit for publication in the Appen- 
x of the Recorp a letter on the subject 
of golf from one of the greatest authori- 
ties in the world on golf, Herb Grafis, 
editor of Golfdom: 
Mr. Harry T. THOMPSON, 

A tant Superintendent, United States 

Department of the Interior, 
National Capital Parks, 


Washington, D. C 


Dear Mr. THompson: My observation of 
the public golf courses in Washington, D. C., 
area, is that the operation compares very 
favorably with most other metropolitan dis- 


trict golf operations. 

The adverse soil and climatic conditions 
plus some original construction defects make 
the standard of Washington public course 
turf better, I believe, than could be nor- 
maliy expected unless there could be spent 
in amount that would involve a considera- 
ble raise in rates or a dip into the department 
budget. 

Considering the rates that have prevailed 
in the Washington operation, I have my 
doubts that any private or political operator 
could have improved on the present situa- 
tion and offhand I would have difficulty in 
naming even a few who might have equaled 
this »erformance. 

It is fairly often the case that public-golf 
operations are self-supporting when the 
golfers by persistent protest manage to se- 
cure operation based on legitimate business 
balance of income and expense instead of 
political expediency. 

In view of the public’s increasing demand 
of public course facilities closely comparable 
with those of private clubs, but their reluc- 
tance to pay for the standard desired, the 
public course operators are due for plenty 
of headaches. Furthermore, as the number 
of golfers is steadily increasing and the 
younger people cannot afford private clubs, 
it’s a sure thing that public officials’ respon- 
sibility is that of providing facilities that are 
a@ bargain at the price. 

According to my observation around the 
country, the Washington job has been well 
done. 

Sincerely yours, 
GOLFpoM, 
Hers GrRaFFis, Editor. 





Shipments to Communist China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, in 


order that Senators may be kept in- 








formed of developments in the matter, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Shipments to Red 
China,” from the New York Times of 
November 27, 1950. 

The question of policies regarding 
trade with such an avowed enemy as 
Communist China at the present time is 
one which transcends normal questions 
of trade policies and procedures. Judg- 
ing from messages received, our people 
throughout the country cannot under- 
stand why our country should have sup- 
plied essentials of war toan enemy which 
is threatening our very existence. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

SHIPMENTS TO RED CHINA 

The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a meeting tomorrow with traders, 
bankers, and shippers at its regional office 
here in New York to discuss closer control 
of shipments of strategic materials to Com- 
munist China through United States ports. 
Senator HERBERT R. O’Conor, of Maryland, 
hearing of this move, commented: “The Fed- 
eral officials are now moving in the right 
direction; my only regret is that they did not 
ict some time ago.” A vast majority of 
Americans, we suspect, will be inclined to 
agree with the Senator. 

Senator O’Conor and his subcommittee 
have been doing a thorough job in investi- 
gating shipments to Red China. They have 
uncovered a number of cases that are noth- 
ing short of scandalous and have succeeded 
in preventing some shipments and trans- 
shipments, From the beginning of the in- 
vestigation, however, the Department of 
Commerce has consistently defended its own 
laxity and usually, by inference, accused the 
Senator of exaggerating the gravity of the 
situation. 

The Maryland legislator has now compiled 
a record of what he calls “huge” shipments 
of scrap rubber, steel, and oil to Communist 
China from west coast ports and from Japan 
that have gone forward since the start of 
hostilities in Korea. Full details of these 
shipments will now be laid before Defense 
Secretary Marshall with a request that he 
consider the possible dangers involved. 

This request seems reasonable, to say the 
least. Active Chinese Communist interven- 
tion in the Korean hostilities, again critical 
with a renewed counter-thrust at the United 
Nations forces, make the supply of strategic 
materials to Peiping completely indefensible. 
The families of soldiers who have been killed 
or wounded by materials supplied by or 
through the United States will not take 
kindly to the suggestion that these ship- 
ments are of little importance. 

The arguments that we must keep the 
trade door with Peiping open and that our 
common carriers have a right to carry what 
they please where they please “re not valid 
in the face of the present situation. The 
Chinese Communist regime has made itself 
the enemy of the United Nations. Members 
of the United Nations have been called upon, 
in that organization’s resolution, to refrain 
from giving any assistance to the enemy. 
At the time of the resolution the enemy was 
specifically North Korea. The Soviet Union 
did not see fit to comply with this resolution 
and the Chinese Communists have shown 
their contempt for the United Nations by 
open defiance. 

Under those conditions the United States, 
as a loyal member of the United Nations, 
cannot do less than to see to it that all the 
loopholes in the strategic trade with Red 
China are plugged. This must be done now, 
and not after our casualty toll h become 
even more grievous. The actions that have 
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been taken, as Senator O’Conor has pointed 
out, have thus far been too little and too 
late. The executive offices will be well ad- 
vised to stiffen their attitude and implement 
the policy that honor and prudence alike 
require. 





The Internal Security Act—4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the fourth of a series of edito- 
rials from the Milwaukee Journal on the 
Internal Security Act The following 
editorial appeared on October 27: 


THE INTERNAL Security AcTt—4 





(This is the fourth of veral editorials 
discussing the Internal § rity Act of 1950, 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist 
bill.) 

The registration requirement of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 offers the Com- 
munists a diabolical weapon for sowing dis- 





trust, consternation, and disur 
out our Government and N 

The law requires Communist action groups 
to register and to list all their members with 
the Attorney General 


ity through- 


What would happen if, as Senator Pau. 
Dovuctas, Democrat, Illin has speculated, 
the Communists registered a group and listed 


as members their opponents in government, 

in liberal groups throughout the country— 

men who have been victimized in Communist 

smears, people whose effective voice against 

communism might be discredited by any 

such false listing? 
It would be a 





mple thing for Communists 
who openly quit the party to avoid registra- 
tion—as some leaders of the fur workers’ 
union have under the Taft-Hartley law—to 


testify that these falsely listed persons were 
Communists. It would be a simple thing for 
them to testify that they had met these 
people in cell meetings, that they had re- 


ceived information from them, that they had 
known them as Communi 

The security law, of course, provides pen- 
alties for false registration. But the penal- 
ties would be hard to in f They could 
be fought through the courts for years, work- 
ing untold hardship on those who were 
falsely registered. And for a Communist the 
penalties would be well worth risking in re- 


turn for the havoc that false registration 
could create. 

In a day when Communist smears have 
been all too common, an innocent person 


might have an almost impossible task dis- 
proving false charges of communism. The 
Attorney General has the duty to publish the 
names of registered persons after 30 days If 
a person falsely registered could not disprove 


the charge within 30 days his name would be 
made public before he even had a hearing 
before the Subversive Controls Board. A 
reputation and a man’s value as a Govern- 
ment official or employee could be ruined 
for all time by such registration, even though 
he could later prove in court that he was 
not a Communist. 

The law could open the door for smears 
by Communists that could have serious re- 
sults for hundreds of Americans, and for 
our Government. 

To say that the Communists would not do 
such a thing would be to disregard the fact 
that Communists have proved themsel 


capabie of anything. The mere fact that the 





law makes such i ts to 
the undesirability of the lav 

The Communists have } é it 
creating division among th i a 
new security law provides them with a per- 
fect tool with which to cause confusi 1 


to discredit those enemi 





Message From Methodist Commission on 


World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. WILEY Mr. President, I have 
received animportant spiritual document 
from Rev. Charles F. Voss, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Commission on World 
Peace of the Methodist Church, head- 
quartered at 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Til This document is a message to 
Methodists in all lands which was adopt- 
ed by the Commission on World Peace 
in its latest annual session in Chicago 
on November 16 and 17. 

I believe that men and women of good 
will, no matter what their religious faith, 
will be profoundly interested in and stim- 
ulated by the message. Certainly we 
need more of the spiritual emphasis 
which is so abundant in this document, 
particularly now that we find ourselves 
so deep in a crisis at the edge of war. 
We may not agree with all of the con- 
tents of the message—I, for one, strongly 
question several parts and conclusions— 
but I commend the underlying effort of 
church leaders and laymen to find a so- 
lution of our problems through applied 
Christianity. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD, the text of the Meth- 
odist Commission’s controversial but - 
nificant statement, and that it be fol- 
lowed by a list of the membership of this 
distinguished commission which coop- 
erates with the World Council of 
Churches and the Federal Council o 
Churches of Christ in America 

There being no objection, the m e 
and list were ordered to be printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as foll 
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We! firm the conviction, stated not only 
churcl ements but also by Presi- 
t Truman in his recent address before 
e United Natior that war is not inevi- 
le I worst thing that could happen 
imong the nations would 
f \ i or nations to surrender to 
d launch a so-called preventive war. 
Wer ce that responsible statesmen recog- 
nize this fact d we call on our people to 
it @ tand by holding steady in 
1 will 1 faith 

PEACE IS NOT INEVITABLE 
Yet neit r is peace inevitable, and its 
‘ l nt, continuous effort at interna- 
tional cooperation. Our best political hope 
of peace } in the United Nations. We re- 
its increased prestige and influence. 
1e! emerging from it a larger vision of 
the total interests of mankind. In spite of 
( tacle freedom of sentation and dis- 





Assembly and 
Counci Lor before it took action to re- 
aggression in Korea it had proved its 
usefulness for peacemaking in such troubled 
ireas as Palestine, Kashmir, and Indonesia, 
nd had taken large steps forward through 
universal declaration of human rights, 
he work of such agencies as UNESCO, 

» World Health Organization, and the Food 
Acriculture Organization It has cre- 

! hich the official leaders of 

in 60 nations can meet 
analysis, and discussion 
and it provides the 
political st ure through which peace can 
‘ e to the world. Furthermore, both the 
{ ial effi ind the possibility of strength- 
ening the United Nations have been demon- 


rated in several crucial areas. 


abides 





le tie issues, 


KEEP THE UNITED NATIONS UNITED 


In t f tensions within the United Na- 
ti , we be ve that it must be kept united. 
We reject the proposal frequently made that 
the world should be split politically, as it 


illy, into two blocs. Regard- 
less of the difficulties which may be encoun- 
tered in arriving at agreements or in secur- 
ing unanimity, the United Nations should be 
n ained for all nations. We believe that 
nations which have made application for ad- 
mission—Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Al- 
bania, Mongolian People’s Republic, Jordan, 
Portugal, Ireland, Italy, Austria, Finland, 
Ceylon, K 1, Nepal, and Spain—should be 


at once admitted. 


now is ideologik 
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KOREA 

The United Nations, by an overwhelming 
vote, determined to support the use of armed 
forces in Korea against what it deemed to be 
aggression We counsel our people in all 


nations to urge their respective governments 
to supp policies which keep the use of 
med action at a minimum, if it cannot be 


hed altogether Without condoning 
the unjustifiable nature of the attack by 
Communist forces which has precipitated the 
t ic situation in Korea, we believe it to be 
} 





f a long sequence of events in which 
self-interest rather than international con- 
cern has governed the policies of nations. 
Among these are commitments made at 


artificial division of Korea at the 
thirty-eighth parallel, equivocation in for- 
eign policy, and an attitude among western 
nations which has had too little concern for 
the economic health and security of the 
hungry peoples of the Orient. 

We believe that adequate and immediate 
measures should be taken for the relief of 
the Korean people, now tragically suffering as 
victims of the cold war between great powers, 
and that there should be large expenditures 
of both public and private funds for the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of this 
shattered country. After the ighting ceases, 
a unified Korea should be assured of her 
ndependence, with such interim aid or pro- 
tection from the United Nations as may be 
required for restoration to full national 
status. 


Yalta, the 


THE PEOPLES REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

No decisions are more crucial and immi- 
nent than whether the United States should 
recognize the Communist government of 
China (the Peoples Republic of China) and 
whether this Communist government should 
represent China in the United Nations. We 
believe that our governments in the ques- 
tion of recognition, and that the United Na- 
tions in the question of admission, should 
listen sincerely and cooperativ+ly to the 
counsel of China's neighbor nations in Asia. 
We believe it to be possible without approv- 
ing the Communist regime in China to rec- 
ognize it as the de facto government of that 
country. The refusal to recognize this gov- 
ernment is an evasion of existing fact and 
can only be conducive to further tension 
rather than peace. 
DISARMAMENT THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 

IMPERATIVE 


As an effective means of allaying fear and 
disarming suspicion, we urge leaders in all 
nations to explore the possibilities of large- 
scale disarmament through the United Na- 
tions. We heartily commend the proposal 
of the President of the United States that in 
planning disarmament, weapons of every 
character, atomic, hydrogen, conventional— 
will desirably be considered together. In 
this connection, the United Nations might 
profitably reexamine the details of pro- 
cedures, including inspection, whereby ef- 
fective supervision can be practicably admin- 
istered. Details, while not of negligible im- 
portance, should not be permitted to prevent 
or too long defer the achievement of deci- 
sions on major steps. 

Military victory under conditions that 
would obtain in world war III could have 
little meaning. The outcome of atomic war 
is unpredictable, except that all participants 
will suffer tragic losses. The possibility of a 
satisfactofy plan of disarmament exists and 
must constantly be explored. Reversion to 
barbarism is the alternative to effective effort 
to this end. 


WORLD COOPERATION IS NEEDED 


Discovery of and agreement upon some 
plan of large-scale disarmament would dem- 
onstrate the possibility of cooperation in 
many directions, would awaken hope in the 








hearts of men everywhere, would encourage 
the conclusion of peace treaties with the 
nations defeated in World War II, would re- 
lease capital and industrial production to 
devote their resources to improving living 
conditions of humanity on a world ecale. 
COLD WAR ISSUES SHOULD BE RESOLVED 
Paralleling the proposal that any plan of 
disarmament must cover weapons of ever 
character, we plead for an inclusion of an 
approach to the issues involved in the so- 
called cold war. Piecemeal handling of these 
issues has tended to increase irritation. We 
feel that the time is ripe for the major na- 
tions through top-level representatives to 
confer on all issues that are now subject 
of tension, including peace treaties. Only 
s0 can the smaller nations be emancipated 
from fears not of their making and enab! 
to make their fullest contribution to world 
recovery and a vitalized United Nations. 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES AND LOYALTIES NEEDED 


Christians of all nations should learn t 
speak in the attitudes and purposes of 
Christianity even when they are speaking to 
and of persons of other languages, of other 
economic systems, of other ideologies or con- 
ceptions of life. If all the Christians in the 
world would do this now, there would be re- 
leased attitudes of determination to find the 
way to cooperate in peace. There would be, 
in fact and practice, a growing and develop- 
ing world fellowship of Christians whose in- 
fluence would be felt in every land on the 
earth. There are still many millions of 
Christians in Russia. They belong chiefly 
to the Russian Orthodox Church. They are 
not materialists for they believe that the 
eternal spirit, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, is the ultimate reality. 
Churches and cathedrals are open and peo- 
ple worship in them and traditional scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments are 
used, and the hymns of the Eastern Church 
are sung. We should make every effort to 
communicate with these people and send a 
message of Christian fellowship and good 
will. 

In these critical days we should refuse to 
be suppressed by reactionary forces operat- 
ing on the basis of ignorance, prejudice, or 
chauvinistic patriotism, which would re- 
strict the outlook and attitudes of Christians 
who cannot be nationalistic but must be uni- 
versal in their outlook and appeal. Cer- 
tainly no church is in a better position than 
the Methodist Church operating as it does 
in many nations with cooperation through 
the Federal Council and the World Council 
of Churches to do effectively “the things 
which belong unto peace.” Our hope is in 
God and in Him is our trust. 

Commission on World Peace of the Meth- 
odist Church: Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., execu- 
tive secretary; Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, 
chairman; Mrs. Frank L. Wright, vice chair- 
man; Rev. Willard E. Stanton, recording sec- 
retary; Rev. Albert C. Hoover, treasurer; Rev 
John W. Haywood, field secretary; Rev. Carl 
D. Soule, secretary for district and subdis- 
trict conferences; Mr. Herman Will, Jr., ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

Members of the Commission: Mr. August 
Aamodt, Fargo, N. Dak.; Rev. Earle A. Baker, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Rev. Albert E. Barnett, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Rev. Harold A. Bosley, Evanston, 
Ill.; Bishop Charles W. Brashares, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Rev. C. Maxwell Brown, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.; Rev. George W. Carter, New Orleans, 
La.; Mrs. George Glenn, Hutchinson, Kans.; 
Miss Georgia Harkness, Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. 
Edmund Heinsohn, Austin, Tex.; Mr. E. P. 
Hocking; Janesville, Wis.; Mr. V. W. Hodges, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Harry N. Holmes, Ridge- 
field, Conn.; Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy, Port- 
land, Oreg.; Bishop Paul E. Martin, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Mr. James McGiffin, Honolulu, 
T. H.; Miss Shirley Jean Reece, Huntington 






















































Park, Calif Bishop Alexander P. Shaw, Bal- 
imore, Md.; Bishop Roy H. Short, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Mr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio; 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, New York, N. Y.; 
francis A. Stanger, Jr., Cedarville, N. J.; 

ard E. Stanton, Wenatchee, Wash 
C. Tetirick, McAlester, Okla.; Mr. 
rton n, Miss.; Bishop Lloyd 
Pa.; Mrs. Frank L. 



















d isory members: Rev. Eugene L. Smith, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Earl R 
York, N. Y.; Miss Thelma Steve 
N. Y.; Rev. John O. Gros 
Rev. J. Q. Schisler, Nashvil 
C. A. Bowen le, T 
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Pegler’s Column Censored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1, 1950 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following article and editorial from the 
New York Post of November 14, 1950: 
PEGLER’S COLUMN CENSORED—THE MAN HopPES 

ASSASSINS “TAUGHT TRUMAN LESSON” 

A column by Westbro Pegler in which he 
voiced “hope” that the ¢ sassinate 
the President would “be a lesson to Truman” 
and ridiculed expressions of shock over the 
episode has been suppressed by King Features 
Syndicate, the Post learned today. 

The column had been distributed for pub- 
lication last Tuesday, it was learned, but 
was ordered “killed”’ by the sy > on the 
eve of its scheduled appearance. 

As far as can be learned none of the news- 
papers which publish Pegler violated the 
“kill” order. The text of the column as it 
was transmitted to Pegler’s outlets through- 
out the country has just been obtained, how- 
ever, by this newspaper. 

In the column Pegler angrily challenged 
editorial writers who said the Nation was 
shocked by the armed assault on Blair House, 
He wrote: 

“I hope this (the attack) will be a lesson 
to Truman and the anonymous, eye-rolling 
disembodied hypocrites of the editorial page 
who have been croaking that the Nation will 
view this dastardly resort to anarchy with 
shock and horror. 

“If it takes this to remind us that no Presi- 
dent is a holy person, the cost is great 
result is worth it. * * * 

“IT wasn’t shocked, I wasn’t horrified, and 
I believe that most of those who said and 
wrote that they were, were liars.’ 

Ward Green, chief editorial executive of 
the syndicate, queried about the column at 
his office at 235 East Forty-fifth Street, re- 
fused to comment. 

“T have nothing to say < 

Efforts to reach Ps 
Messages were left at 
where he is staying ten 
feature syndicate offi 
did not respond. 

In the suppressed column, Pegler dispar- 

ed “all this emotion over an absurdly non- 
dangerous and futile attempt on the life of 
a man who happens to be President.” 

He said he deplored what he called “the 


stupid attack on the policemen irding the 




















the 
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house where President Truman lives,” but 
“nowhere near as much” as he condemned 
attacks by “union goons of Truman adher- 
ents” on the wives of nonstrikers in a Butte, 
Mont., labor dispute. 

He said he believed the policies of the 
Truman administration had produced an- 
archy in the United States of America and 
added 


y man who throws in with traitors and 

















gori 1inst the lo \ biding people 
of the UT ted States i King for the an e 
kind of treatment re y off easy 
when his guards t e : 

While urgir the n of Joseph 
Stalin, Pegler ed t } sa i 
Sination of Pi t T the present 
stage 

1s to Harr Ss. Tr 4 the p ent 

et e of tl € me I ) é , 
the impudence, the e, and remin« 
of the ‘ene at Blair Hou P er wrote 

He view t e President is 
“no I nt l dt me than 
any ’ and rted that Ameri- 
cans € e to Keep our i on” in 
the face of other violenc allegedly insti- 
gated by union He said Mr. Tr 
a good President” and “shirks hi 
tional duty * °* °* to rike 
lessness.” 

Much of the remainder of the column was 
devoted to the reaffirmation of the theme 
that the Pre lent | t the attack on 


himself by failing to curb union-made an- 
archy. 
O SOLE MIO 

Pegler concluded with a sharp critique of 
Margaret Truman's sin He said most 
of her audiences were composed of unwilling 
listeners blackjacked int 
local Democratic organizatio1 

Although Pegler’s column has been ex- 








ttendance by 


cluded from his New York outlet on previous 
¢ 4 this is be ved to be the first time 
that a kill” was ¢ é db the 
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uu i I tne Jt lf- 

they say our 

ade, by order of hi yndicate after the ex- 
words had bee n ed to all his 

To the be uw knowledge Peg- 

liscr n did not see the light of da 

f It would ve been utterly lost 

to | erity if our d el re rchers had 
not produced a copy of the missing manu- 
script To the gallant ci (who prefers 
to remain anonymous) wh finally fur- 
nished us with the t essed 
script ro the thanks of all true Pe er schol- 
ars; future historian re similarly indebted 


to him. 











The ma ript, d 1 in our news 
columns, speaks for itself The issue re- 
mains the n | be killed? 
Peg'’s m $s may ji ( n that this 
was a kind of journalistic mercy killing; they 

robat the d ( etween the 
life of the column and f rvival of the 
author. But as opponents of censorship we 
question the decision. Surely Pegler’s read- 
ers have the right to glimpse the full fury 
of his mind; let them Juc the whol 














Hysteria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, t! 
Marquette Tribune, edited by stud 
of the College of Journalism at Mar- 
quette University, carried an excellent 
editorial in its October 5 issue on t 
internal security bill. U ; \ 
extend my remarks, I insert it in tl 
Appendix of the Recorp: 
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The Crisis in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
OF TI UNITED STATES 
I l l 1 l lative d Ly of 


r 27), 1950 


BYRD Mr. President, I ask 


10US ¢ t to have printed in 
x of the REcoRD a very fine 
1 entitled ‘A Matter of Life and 
published in the Washington 

of December 1, 1950 
here being no objection, the editorial 
ordered to be printed in the Appen- 


in 
f the Recorp, as follows: 


A MATTER or Lire AND DEATH 
ind simple meaning of the crisis 
whi V find ourselves today is that our 
} et i our life as a free 
t of millions of us as 
h ] n of the serious 
‘ i Act n has talked of a sit- 
eled ad er These words 
connotat n t Laney 
e to convey to the people of 
cou y the enormity of their danger. 
fe though perhaps not shared 
rrun and Mr. Acheson, that we 
to a m the people. 
Of course, tl ple should not be unduly 
I people will never acquire 


ding of the danger, that sense 
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One rally known is that there 

e men in Washington, men 

il position is such that their 

to consideration, who 

é iis ¢ ry, as of today, would 

etter than 1 even chance to win 

\ with Russia. They also be- 

Lie ne is working against u that 
I int ry production is geared up to 
a } at h they will grow relatively 
while we grow relatively weaker. 

Giv f portunity, at some point, with a 
ium effort, we would overtake them. 

But t t will not happen soon, and mean- 
¥ in opinion of these men our 


chances of winning a war will diminish. 

It should be emphasized that this is 
merely an opinion. But if it is a correct 
opinion, it has a most profound bearing on 
the policies which this Government is pur- 
and for which the unswerving support 

people is solicited. 

These policies have been stated in various 
ways. Mr. Truman summed them up yester- 
day in these words: (1) We shall continue to 
work in the United Nations for concerted 
action to halt this aggression in Korea. (2) 


sulng 


of! the 


We shall intensify our efforts to help other 
free nations strenethen their defenses in 
order t n the threat of aggression else- 
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where (3) We shall 
own military strength. 

The essence of this policy is that every- 
thing possible should be done to avoid war, 
while doing what we can to prepare for the 
worse if total war should come. 

Along with this is the point of view of those 
who feel that time and opportunity are 
slipping away from us. They do not advance 
their point of view as an argument for a so- 
called preventive war. They merely set forth 
what they believe to be the facts, which may 
be summed up as follows: As of this time, we 


rapidly increase our 


have a superiority in atomic weapons 
and, again as of this time, we are capable of 
using those weapons against any enemy. 
The Russians do not now have a large store 
of tomic | but they will acquire 
them. They do have planes capable of carry- 


ing atom bombs to our cities, and, at best, 
we would not be able to prevent more than 
one-fourth of their planes from getting 
through to their targets in a surprise attack. 

One may regard these as facts or only as 
opinions which deserve consideration. The 
important point is that they add up to a body 
of information that should be put before 
the American people. The people are entitled 
to know just how great the danger is—not in 
generalities but in terms that are as specific 
as |} ible. The Star does not believe that 
anything is to be gained by withholding in- 
formation of this kind. It is the lives of the 
people that are at stake in this business, and 
they should be shown the grim picture, not 
from one point of view, but from all respon- 
sible points of view. If the Government 
wants the support of the American people, a 
support imbued with a sense of urgency, it 
should see to it that the people are given a 
maximum, not a minimum, of information 
concerning the really great danger in which 
all of us find ourselves. 





Texas Capito! of Missouri Doomed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to submit 
the following Associated Press item: 

MARSHALL, TEX., November 25.—The last 
landmark here of a strange page in Confed- 
erate and midwestern history soon may be 
wiped out in the name of progress. 

The relic is the building which 
housed the Missouri government-in-exile 
during the Civil War. The owner says he'll 
raze the structure unless he can sell it soon, 
An apartment house would be erected. 

Only recently another landmark of the pe- 
riod—the Missouri Governor’s mansion— 
was torn down. 


once 


WEATHERED BUILDING 


The capitol building is an unpretentious 
one-story frame dwelling. It is badly 
weathered. 

There are a number of conflicting stories 
about selection of Marshall as the Missouri 
government's seat. The most widely ac- 
cepted is this: 

Missouri Gov. Claiborne F. Jackson and 
Lt. Gov. Thomas C. Reynolds fled Missouri 
in 1861 just ahead of Federal troops. They 
carried the State seal with them. 

They first set up their government-in-exile 
in Camden, Ark., and later in Arkadelphia. 
Still later they moved to Little Rock. 





CLAIBORNE DIES 


In late 1862 or early 1863, Governor Clal- 
borne died, and Reynolds succeeded in ths 


office. Reynolds moved to Marshall when 
Federal troops pushed into the Arkansas 
area. He remained in Marshall, conductir 


such business as he could, until Gen. Rober 
E. Lee surrendered, and the war ended. 

Because Missouri had remained in the 
Union and had chosen a new Governor sym 
pathetic to the Union cause, the official acts 
of Governors Claiborne and Reynolds later 
were declared void. 

Just before the Governor’s mansion was 
torn down, an attempt was made to preserve 
it as a historical monument, but the at- 
tempt failed. 








So Long as the American Legion Annu- 
ally Elects Men Like Erle Cocke, Jr., 
and Thus Rebuilds New Bone and Sinew 
Into Its Mighty Forces, Neither the 
American Legion, the American Dream 
of Justice and of Right, nor the Amer- 
ican Way of Life Will Ever, Ever Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, always 
fortunate in the selection of its national 
chiefs, the Amervican Legion, this year, 
picked Erle Cocke, Jr.—a colorful, vig- 
orous young leader, whose dramatic war 
record, as General Marshall so aptly in- 
ferred, was second to none. 

During Erle Cocke’s spectacular bat- 
tlefield experiences in World War II, he 
was stabbed by a Gestapo agent, shot by 
an old woman sniper, hit in the head 
by a stray bullet, and finally was “exe- 
cuted” by the Nazis in 1945—but lived 
to tell the story. 

Cocke was later lined up by his en- 
raged German captors before a firing 
squad and mowed down with machine 
guns. Made a prisoner of war three 
times, he not alone managed to make 
his escape but, during his third escape, 
was responsible for the capture by the 
French of 592 German soldiers. 

When the Germans captured him for 
the fourth time, decision was made that 
they put an end to his escapades—an 
for all time. 

A firing squad riddled Cocke in the 
stomach and lungs. A Nazi officer gave 
him the coup de grace with a pistol shot 
in the back. But Cocke was a tough 
soldier, and he refused to die. 

Villagers who returned hours after the 
shooting found Cocke still alive. They 
hid and nursed him for 48 hours until 
allied troops reached the area. Cocke 
spent the next 14 months in 27 different 
hospitals, underwent 17 operations—and 
made an amazing recovery. 

For his extraordinary gallantry in ac- 
tion with Maj. Gen. A. C. (Nuts) Mc- 
Auliffe’s forces, Cocke, then a captain, 
was awarded the Silver Star, the Purple 
Heart with three clusters, the Bronze 
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Star with clusters, and the French 
Croix de Guerre. He also holds other 
decorations and citations. He returned 
from active military service with the 
rank of major. 

In 1946, after his discharge from the 
Army, he went to the Harvard Business 
School, where he received his master of 
business administration degree. At the 
University of Georgia, he was active in 
extracurricular activities—was _presi- 
dent of the Phi Kappa Literary Society 
and student manager of athletics. 

Following the completion of his col- 
lege schooling, Cocke became associated 
with a food-processing company at Daw- 
son which specialized in manufacturing 
peanut butter. Later, he became execu- 
tive director of the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Development Board of Georgia. 
Subsequently, he was retained as gen- 
eral industrial agent of the Central of 
Georgia Railway Co., and more recently, 
he becomes assistant to the president of 
the Delta Air Lines. He also operates 
a 1,200-acre farm at Dawson, where he 
raises peanuts and blooded cattle. 

So long as the American Legion an- 
nually elects men like Erle Cocke, Jr., 
and thus rebuilds new bone and sinew 
into its mighty forces, neither the Amer- 
ican Legion—the American dream of 
justice and of right—nor the American 
way of life will ever, ever die. 

I make no overstatement when I say 
that that great organization has never 
elected, as national commander, a more 
self-effacing and patriotic or greater 
American, or as much of a direct action- 
ist, than Erle Cocke, Jr., a 29-year-old 
Georgia farmer and stock raiser, busi- 
nessman and transportation executive, 
from the little village of Dawson, boast- 
ing of a population of 319 persons—and 
Erle Cocks, Jr. 

On Friday, a week ago, Dawson, Ga., 
held a great homecoming for its beloved 
first citizen, to commemorate his eleva- 
tion to that high office. Among the tre- 
mendous group of distinguished visitors 
in attendance on that occasion was the 
Honorable George C. Marshall, Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

In presenting Erle Cocke, Jr., to those 
assembled at Dawson, General Marshall 
stated, in part: 

I have a very pleasant duty to perform this 
afternoon. Maybe it will seem to some of you 
rather peculiar for me to introduce to you 
your own most outstanding citizen. But 
there are matters concerning him that I may 
realize more clearly than you do. 

You know, I need not tell you, that he is a 
young man of great promise, a clean, fine 
young man of exceptional character, the very 
best type for our countrymen to put forward 
in these very critical days. His war record is 
familiar to all of you. Toa certain extent, it 
sets him apart from the vast majority of 
veterans—sets him apart today because of 
what and how he suffered in the war and 
what his attitude is at this critical moment 
regarding the defense of western Europe 
against the threat of Soviet Russia. He, more 
than any of us and more than all but a very 
few, has reason to hate and despise the Nazi 
regime of Germany. And yet he sinks his 
personal feelings in recognizing not only the 
gravity of the present crisis but the com- 
pelling necessity it imposes of allowing Ger- 
many, we hope a new Germany, we pray & 
genuinely democratic Germany, to contrib- 
ute to the defense of western Europe. 
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sented to the country reat citizen. Your 
little community of his friends can t 

of the credit, which largely belongs to 
his mother, for contributing to a character 
which is of the finest gold, the highest qual- 
ity a man can possess. 


Mr. Speaker, with that kind of mettle 
annually rebuilt into the very bone and 
sinew of the American Legion, neither 
the Legion nor the American way of life 
will ever, ever die. 

Later in the evening, and subsequent 
to Commander Cocke’s homecoming at 
Dawson, the State of Georgia tendered 
its beloved son, as well as the Honorable 
Secretary of Defense, a dinner at Fort 
Benning. 

I shall always regard the few hundred 
words spoken by Gen. George Marshall 
on that occasion as one of the very great 
pronouncements of our time. He point- 
ed out clearly, tersely, and lucidly, the 
history of the national defenses of this 
country in the last 30 years. He told of 
the fact that it appeared that cur de- 
fenses were most weak when we most felt 
their need, and of the practical emascu- 
lation of all defense activities during the 
twenties and the thirties, but of its mar- 
velous resurrection in 1939. 

No one single word that he uttered was 
a rebuke to anyone. Rather, it was the 
military evaluation of a great soldier—a 
great American—and a great man, sub- 
mitting his own personal observations 
and a historic résumé of the actualities 
of life. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all of my 
colleagues might avail themselves of this 
splendid pronouncement—and which is 
so worthy of consideration by all—made 
by the Honorable George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of Defense, I am extending my 
remarks and including the same in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

General Marshall’s talk was as follows: 

It is both natural and a happy circum- 
stance that we have come to Fort Benning 
today to express our affection for Erle Cocke 
and our faith in his leadership as National 
Commander of the American Legion. 

It is very natural because Fort Benning is 
the home of the Infantry School and Erle 
Cocke one of its most distinguished gradu- 
ates. It was the battle performance of com- 
pany officers like him that gave this school 
its great reputation. 

Not merely as Secretary of Defense, but as a 
doughboy of long standing and one-time 
director of this infantry school, I have a 
personal pride in Erle Cocke and in the 
quality of leadership he displayed in com- 
bat I predict for him an unusually success- 
ful administration as national commander 
of the American Legion. 

This meeting is fortuitous because it gives 
me the opportunity to make some observa- 
tions on our military history, which I hope 
the national commander of the Legion and 
his people will take to heart. 

The history of national defense in this 
country has been a.succession of feasts and 
famines, that have followed each other in 
demoralizing sequence. For a Nation that 
prides itself on its logic, business precocity, 
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the latter In the meanwhile call back the 
men from the fighting area. 


the few moments you spent read- 
i t American boys were being slaugh- 
tered the icy stretches of Asia. They 
never will breathe again. But others will 
breathe if we stop the debacle at once. 
rhere choice Face be forgotten and 
the lit f young men remembered. Let the 
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Foreign Policy of the United States 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker 
in the debate on legislation to extend 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949 in the Recorp of July 18, 1950, in- 
cident to the Korean crisis, I quoted from 
two great European students of world af- 
fair Alexis de Tocqueville and Lord 
Palmerston These two, writing in 
1835 and 1853, respectively, clearly fore- 
saw the trends toward events which in 
recent years we have witnessed and in 
which we are now participating. Com- 
nodore M. C. Perry, writing in 1856, as 
recorded in my extension of remarks in 
the Recorp of July 19, 1950, likewise 
foresaw these events with even greater 
precision. 

Though the basic ideas of their pre- 
dictions remain, the technique of their 
execution has been considerably devel- 
oped since those times. An important 
contribution on this subject by Rear 

tT 


Adm 3ern Anderson, United States 
Navy, retired, was published in the 
November 1950 issue of the United 


States Naval Institute Proceedings, en- 
titled “Russia’s New Kind of War.” 

The article carries the following bio- 
graphical sketch of its author: 

A graduate of the Naval Academy in the 
class of 1921, Admiral Anderson retired from 
active duty in June, having completed 20 
years of commissioned service, and is now 
doing graduate work in history at Harvard 
University During his long and varied 
naval career, he served with the Asiatic 
fleet at the time of the Chino-Japanese crisis, 
participated in various operations of World 
War II, and, prior to retirement, was head 
of the Department of Strategy and Tactics 
at the Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

As this paper contains much that has 
not been appreciated by the people of 
our Nation as it should be I am including 
its full text, with the recommendation 
that it be read by every Member wf 
Congress: 

Russia's New KINpD OF WAR 
Adm. Bern Anderson, U. 8. Navy 
(retired) ) 
I 


(By Rear 


War, according to dictionary definition, is 
“the state or fact of exerting violence or 
force against another; now only against a 


state or other politically organized body; 
especially, a contest by force between two 
or more nations or states carried on for any 
purp armed conflict of sovereign powers; 
declared and open hostilities.” 

Should anyone prefer some other defini- 
tion to this one, it will surely contain the 
thoughts that war is an openly recognized 
and formally declared state of relationships 
between nations and that it is characterized 
by the use of armed force. 

The use of war for settling international 
differences has given rise during the past two 
centuries to a large but rather loose body of 
rules called international law. The purposes 
underlying the development of these rules 


have been to regulate the actual conduct of 
hostilities 


between armed forces, to afford 
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protection to private citizens and property 
in belligerent areas, and to establish the 
duties and rights of neutrals. 

It is obvious today that international law 
as it has been developed up to the present 
time has failed to keep the conduct of war 
within controllable bounds. Why should 
this be so? There can be no simple answer, 
but it is helpful in understanding the ques- 
tion to trace some of the trends in the con- 
duct of war in recent history. 

The invention of the steam engine and 
the beginning of the machine age about a 
century and a half ago opened a limitless 
field for the exercise of man’s ingenuity 
3efore that event the horse was his strongest 
source of power, and his travel over the 
earth’s surface was limited to the speed and 
capacity of the horse. At sea he was at the 
mercy of the winds. With the steam engine 
he was able to harness and convert to his 
power. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century the development of power 
sources included electricity and the internal- 
combustion engine, with all of which man 
was able to produce increasingly complex 
instruments and machines to serve his de- 
The machine age transformed large 
areas of the world from an agrarian to an 
industrial economy and produced a spiraling 
complexity in human life that today shows 
no signs of abating. What we live in is an 
endless cycle of new products, new uses, and 
new requirements for services, constantly re- 
lieving man of the need for physical labor 
but making him more and more dependent 
upon the machine. 

Could all of this :emarkable development 
have taken place without being reflected in 
the weapons of war? Even if an affirmative 
answer could be supported, it is obvious that 
that spiraling trend has been paralleled. 
Along with more complex and more powerful 
weapons came requirements for more men 
to operate them; in turn larger armies and 
navies, and now air forces. 

By 1914, as World War I was soon to dem- 
onstrate, this spiral had expanded so much 
that the waging of war on a major scale 
required what we have come to know as 
nutional mobilization. To use, operate, and 
supply the powerful armies and navies that 
had been built up, natural resources and in- 
dustry had to be brought into the chain of 
the military effort. That war required a 
huge expenditure of resources and materials 
with two major results. First was the tre- 
mendous economi: cost of conducting war, 
not only for the actual materials expended, 
but also in the disruption of the normal 
economies of the various nations by the 
diversion of industrial capacity to muni- 
tions production. Secondly was the devasta- 
tion and’ destruction of real property in the 
path of military operations. These effects 
raised a serious question: Can the expendi- 
ture of meterial and manpower resources 
now required for the conduct of war be bal- 
anced by the possible gains to be expected? 

World War I is an appropriate starting 
point for a closer examination of the trends 
with which we live today. There are four 
major developments of the First World War 
that had a deep impact and significance 
upon the conduct of future warfare. 

The first and more obvious development 
was that of the employment of the airplane 
as a vehicle of war. Apart from its military 
value, the use of bombing aircraft in that 
war opened a new field in international law. 
After the war, commissions tried to evolve a 
code for aerial warfare, comparable in scope 
to the Hague conventions for land and naval 
warfare. While such a code was produced 
in the early '30s, it was never ratified by any 
of the major powers. 

The second major development was the 
use of the submarine on a large scale against 
enemy commerce. Its use against merchant 
shipping, and its successes, had significant 
results. Whole scctions of international law 
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r of intern to limit and con- 
trol the conduct of war were undertal 
The League of Nations, the naval li 
tion of armaments agreements, the 
Briand Pact, and the conventions 
to codify rules regulating the use of air: 
and submarines are examples. None of 
these was even moderately successful, even 
though each aimed at the desirable goal of 
preventing or curtailing the huge costs of 
another war. Possibly they failed bec: 
consciously or otherwise, they were deisgned 
largely to preserve ninteenth century stand- 
ards without realizing fully the impact of 
twentieth century developments. Hampered 
not only by involved technical questions, 
they were attempted during the renaissance 
of the dictatorship type of government st 
in Russia, then in Italy, and finally in Ger- 
many and Japan. 
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It is sometimes said that the next war is 
fought with the weapons developed in the 
last war. Or, in amore cynical vein, that we 
spend our time between wars trying to figure 
out how to fight the last one better. In 
September 1939 the world was startled by 
the speed and thoroughness with which 
Hitler’s armies~conquered and crushed the 
Poles, In doing this Hitler unveiled a tech- 
nique which soon came to be known as the 
blitzkrieg. But the blitzkrieg was more 
than just a new technique; it was Hitler’s 
solution to the problem of how to fight a war 
without prohibitive costs in manpower and 
resources. 

The blitzkrieg was a coordinated aerial and 
mechanized ground attack which possessed 
the qualities of heavy fire power, great mo- 
bility, and concentration. By means of 
highly developed rapid communications the 
movements and operations of several mech- 
anized columns and their supporting aircraft 
cvuld be coordinated. Thus, by the ingen- 
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of gre r signifi ice VY that tl uni- 
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participant in war and battle. To 
degree the entire popu and € ally 
the munitions worker, had become an a ve 
member of the fi i te Large f 
aerial bombardment adds greatly tot t al 
destruction of physical property, and to the 
general ec mic cost V 
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naval warfare, with the « l the 
mobile base One r en 
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warfare, the shore line 

The one great development of World War 
II, that dwarfs all others in significance, was 
the atomic bomb. Introduced too late for its 
full capabilities and limitat 
strated, there has been a wide range of 
speculation and discussion since the war of 
what might be its effect in the future. Cer- 
tainly its destructive power so greatly ex- 
ceeds that of any earlier man-made weapon 
that it is neces most fully and 
carefully the imp ations of I 
ture use. Its widespread use in war could 
conceivably produce so much devastation 
and destruction that the economic structure 
of the world could not recover from its 
paralyzing effects for generations, if at all. 

We have become so accustomed to ex- 
tensive destruction of property as a byprod- 
uct of war that there is a growing tendency 
to use d $ @ measure of accom- 
plishment in war. This is the reverse of the 
ideas which the formulators of international 
law in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries tried to codify. While all of the 
developments of the Machine Age have con- 
tributed to the breaking down of the objec- 
tives of international law, the airplane must 
accept a large share of the credit 

This apparently inevitable trend presents 
us with a problem whose solution will require 
the coolest and most penetrating thought. 
Does this growing tendency to measure re- 
sults in warfare in terms of destruction point 
to a conclusion that the nations of the world 
can no longer afford to use warfare, as it has 
been developed, as a means of enforcing na- 
tional or state policy? 
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basic line of communism is found in 
Stalin's book, Problems of Leninism, con- 
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taining many of his essays, speeches, and 
reports to the central committee, from 1924 
to 1939. There is no indication that the 
events of War II have caused any 
material this doctrine. Several 
editions of this work have been published in 
English in M¢ ww, and the book is readily 
available in the United States. Studied 
closely, Problems of Leninism gives us a clear 
picture of the nature, objectives, and meth- 
ods of communism. The quotations which 
follow are taken mainly from the first part 
of the 1947 reprint of the eleventh edition— 
1924 lectures entitled “Foundations of 
Leninism.” 

Stalin defines Leninism as “Marxism of 
the era of imperialism, and of the prole- 
tarian revolutior * * * lLeninism is the 
theory and tactics of the proletarian revolu- 
tion in general, the theory and tactics of the 


World 


change in 





some 


proletariat in particular.” The proletariat 
in this ideology refers to the masses of the 
underprivileged and the working class. 


Everyone el with certain exceptions in the 
intellectual field, falls into the bourgeois, 
capitalist, or imperialist class, mortal 
enemies of the proletariat. 

“Imperialism is the omnipotence of the 
monopolist trusts and syndicates, of the 
banks and financial oligarchy, in the indus- 
trial countries In the fight against this 
omnipotence, the customary methods of the 
working class—trade unions and cooperative 
organizations, parliamentary parties, and the 
parliamentary struggle—have proved to be 
totally inadequate.” 

This, he asserts, is the first contradiction 
between labor and capital. Seeking to im- 
prove the conditions of the working class 
through such means as labor unions, and 
laws enacted through norma! legislative proc- 
esses, have failed. Another means of achiev- 
ing this goal must be found. 

Other contradictions cited by Stalin are 
that wars among imperialist powers have 
become inevitable, and that the exploitation 
of vast colonial areas and peoples by the 
imperialist powers has created a proletariat 
in these areas 

In the modern world: “In other words, im- 
perialism has brought it about, not only 
that revolution has become a practical in- 
evitability, but also that favorable condi- 


tions have been created for a direct on- 
slaught upon the citadels of capitalism.” 
Further, “The proletarian revolution, its 


movement, its scope, and its achievements 
acquire flesh and blood only through the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” 

Quoting Lenin, Stalin says that “The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat is a most deter- 
mined and most ruthless war waged by the 
new class against a more powerful enemy, 
the bourgeoisie, whose resistance is increased 
tenfold by its overthrow; that the dictator- 
ship of theo proletariat is a persistent strug- 
gle—bloody and bloodless, violent and peace- 
ful, military and economic, educational and 
administrative—against the forces and tra- 
ditions of the old society.” 

A more forthright statement of the nature 
of this revolution would be hard to imagine, 
It should be carefully noted that it is di- 
rected against all of the old society, and that 
its weapons are not only military, but also 
economic, educational, and administrative 
forces, 

“It need harc be proved,” points out 
Stalin, “that there is not the slightest pos- 
sibility of carrying out these tasks in a short 
period, of doing all of this in a few years, 
Therefore * * * the transition from cap- 
italism to communism must not be regarded 
as a fleeting period of superrevolutionary acts 
and decrees, but as an entire historical era, 
replete with civil wars and external con- 
flicts, with persistent organizational work 
and economic construction, with advances 
and retreats, victories and defeats.” 

He develops that this revolution is not 
merely a change in personalities in the gov- 











ernment, or a change of cabinet, but rather 
it is an entirely new system, which will arise 
on the ruins of the old bourgeois state 
This means: “Briefly, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is the rule—unrestricted by law 
and based on force—of the proletariat over 
the bourgeoisie, a rule enjoying the sym- 
pathy and support of the laboring and ex- 
ploited masses.” 

From this Stalin draws two conclusions: 

“First, * * © the dictatorship of the 
proletariat cannot be ‘complete’ democracy, 
democracy for all, for the rich as well as for 
the poor; the dictatorship of the proletariat 
‘must be a state that is democratic in a new 
way—for the proletarians and propertyless 
in general—and dictatorial in a new way— 
against the bourgeoisie.’ ” 

“Under the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
democracy is proletarian democracy, the de- 
mocracy of the exploited majority, based 
upon the restriction of the rights of the ex- 
ploiting minority and directed against this 
minority.” 

Does not this definition of democracy go 
far to explain the difficulties that have arisen 
in the world since the close of the war when 
the establishment of a “democratic” govern- 
ment in Germany, for example, has been 
under discussion? 

Stalin’s second conclusion, from the nature 
of the proletarian revolution, was that: “‘The 
dictatorship of the proletariat cannot arise 
as the result of the peaceful development of 
bourgeois society and of bourgeois democ- 
racy; it can arise only as the result of the 
smashing of the bourgeois state machine, the 
bourgeois army, the bourgeois bureaucratic 
machine, the bourgeois police.” 

“In other words, the law of violent prole- 
tarian revolution, the law of the smashing of 
the bourgeois state machine as a preliminary 
condition for such a revolution, is an inevi- 
table iaw of the revolutionary movement in 
the imperialist countries of the world.” 

Although not brought out directly in the 
above quotations, there is a sharp distinction 
between imperialist wars and the proletarian 
revolution. That is why Communist leaders 
can say, in what to them may be good faith, 
that the Communist world and the Western 
World can collaborate without resort to war— 
imperialist war, that is, something quiet dif- 
ferent and distinct from the proletarian 
revolution. 

The organization required to accomplish 
the substitution of proletarian for bourgeois 
democracy is the Soviets. Thisis“* * * 
the most internationalist of all State organi- 
zations in class society, for, since it destroys 
every kind of national oppression and rests 
on the collaboration of the laboring masses 
of the various nationalities, it facilitates 
* * * the amalgamation of these masses 
into a single state union.” 

In using the term “Soviet” here Stalin is 
speaking of the revolution as a whole, not 
alone of Russia. The single state union re- 
fers to eventually bringing the entire world 
into this system. 

“The Soviet power, by combining the legis- 
lative and executive functions in a single 
state organization and replacing territorial 
electoral constituencies by industrial units, 
factories, and mills, thereby directly links the 
workers * * * with the apparatus of 
state administration.” 

Here we see the industrial unit replacing 
the geographical unit as the basis for po- 
litical organization. This emphasizes the 
eventual goal of eliminating nations as the 
components of the world system. 

This revolution is to be carried out by the 
application of the strategy and tactics of 
Leninism. For these terms also we must 
look for different definitions and meanings. 

“Strategy is the determination of the di- 
rection of the main blow of the proletariat at 
a given stage of the revolution, the elabora- 
tion of a corresponding plan for the disposi- 
tion of the revolutionary forces (the main 
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and secondary reserves the fight to carry 
ut this plan throughout the given stage of 
the revolution.” 

Reserves, as used here, do not refer to 
reserves Of military forces, as we might nor- 
mally think of the term. These “reserves” 
are defined as proletarians in neighboring 
countries, dissident colonial elements, wars 
between imperialist countries, and such sim- 
ilar conditions as might be turned to the 
advantage of the revolution. 

“Tactics,” on the other hand, “are the 
determination of the line of conduct of the 
proletariat in the comparative hort period 
w or ebb of movement, of the 
rise or decline of the revolution, the fight to 
carry out this line by means of replacing old 
forms of struggle and organization by new 
ones, old slogans by new ones, by combining 
these forms, etc.” 

“Tactics deal with the forms of struggle 
and the forms of organization of the prole- 
tariat, with their changes anc combinations. 
During a given stage of the revolution tactics 
may change several times, depending upon 
the flow or ebb, the rise or decline, of the 
revolution.” 

From this we can see that tactics is con- 
cerned with the employment of all types of 
forces, covert as well as overt. All of these 
forces are to be used to the end of supporting 
the strategic plan, whether at any instant 
the revolution be advancing or retreating 

This leads us to the role of the Communist 
Party in this revolution. Stalin points out 
that an army at war needs a general staff 
unless it courts certain defeat. Equally the 
proletariat needs a general staff if it is to 
survive. “The working class without a revo- 
lutionary party is an army without a gen- 
eral staff. The party is the general staff of 
the proletariat.” 

In developing this thought further Stalin 
shows that the party is not only the van- 
guard of the proletariat, it is also a part 
of that class, the organized part of that 
class, the leader of the class. 

“But the party is not merely the sum 
of party organizations. The party at the 
same time represents a single system of these 
organizations, their formal amalgamation 
into a single whole, with higher and lower 
leading bodies, with the subordination of the 
minority to the majority, with practical 
decisions binding on all members of the 
party. Without these conditions the party 
cannot be a single organized whole capable 
of exercising systematic and organized lead- 
ership in the struggle of the working class.” 

Here the idea of the general staff of the 
revolution is expanded a step further. The 
party is organized into echelons, leading to 
a directing head at the top. Iso, there is 
no geographical limit to the scope of the 
party and its activities. “Communist Party, 
United States of America,” for example, does 
not mean a separate political group in the 
United States. The United States of Amer- 
ica here is simply a geographical designation 
for a subdivision of the larger body of the 
whole party. 

“But the party is not the only organiza- 
tion of the working class. The proletariat 
has also a number of other organizations 
without which it cannot properly wage the 
struggle against capital: trade unions, co- 
operative societies, factory and works or- 
ganidations, parliamentary groups, nonparty 
women’s associations, the press, cultural and 
educational organizations, yout leagues, 
revolutionary fighting organizations (in 
time of open revolutionary action), Soviets 
of deputies as the form of state organ- 
ization (if the proletariat is in power), 
etc. The overwhelming majority of these 
organizations are nonparty, and only a cer- 
tain part of them adhere directly to the 
party, or represent its offshoots.” 

With such a diversity of supporting non- 
party organizations to be directed, the need 
for central leadership is recognized. Ob- 





viously the party, the general staff, is the 
only organization capable of exercising this 
leadership 

“That is why Lenin says that the party is 


‘the highest form of proletarian class organ- 
ization,’ whose politi idership must ex- 
tend to every other f 1 of ranization of 


the proletariat.’ 








“That is why th rtunist theorv of the 
‘independence’ d ‘neutral! f tl I - 
party organizations, which breeds inc 
ent members of parliament and jot 
isolated from the party, narrow-minde 
unionists and « erative society lals 
grown smug and philistin » is wholly in- 
compatible with the theory a1 1 practice f 


Leninism.” 


A further char tearictic 


f thic x le 
f th y is 
that of the iron discipline which exi with- 


in the party. This does not exclude differ- 
ences of opinion or discussion within party 
circles, for those are considere: ‘ 
and to be expected. “But after : ‘ 
been closed, after criticism has been ex- 
hausted and a decision has been arrived at, 
unity of will and unity of action of all party 
members are the necessary conditions with- 
out which neither party unity nor iron dis- 
cipline in the party is conceivable.” 
Still another characteristic of the Com- 
munist Party concerns the tolerance of fac- 
tions within the party. According to Stalin: 
“the parties of the Communist International, 





which base their activities on the task of 
achieving the dictatorshp of the proletariat, 
cannot afford to be ‘liberal’ or to permit free- 
doms of factions. 

“Hence Lenin’s demand for the ‘complete 
elimination of all factionalism,’ and the ‘im- 
mediate dissolution of all groups, without 
exception, that had been formed on the basis 
of various platforms,’ on pain of ‘uncondi- 
tional and immediate expulsion from the 
party’.” 

If we substitute “Cominform” for “Com- 
munist International” in the above quota- 
tion, we get an idea of the significance of 
the current differences between Tito and the 
Cominform. 

Finally, Stalin stresses: “The party be- 
comes strong by purging itself of opportunist 
elements.” 

In his Report on the Work of the Central 
Committee to the Eighteenth Congress of the 
CPSU, in March 1939, Stalin reported that 
there were 1,874,488 party members repre- 
sented at the Seventeenth Congress (1934). 
After reviewing the incidents and purges of 
the intervening years, he stated: “The num- 
ber of party members represented at this, the 
Eighteenth Congress, is about 1,600,000, 
which is 270,000 less than were represented 
at the Seventeenth Congress. But there is 
nothing bad in that. On the contrary, it is 
all to the good, for the party strengthens it- 
self by clearing its ranks of dross.” Boast- 
ing in this way of purging at least 270,000 
of the faithful is an indication of the 
strength of the iron discipline that exists in 
the party and of its ruthless use of the purge. 

The above quotations from Problems of 
Leninism make it clear that the Communist 
Party is far from being a political party in 
the sense that we know political parties in 
the United States. It is international, or 
rather nationless in character, it is organ- 
ized along military lines with echelons com- 
parable to military command within the 
party, it is ruled by a ruthless internal disci- 
pline, and the party determines who its 
members shall be. It is a self-perpetuating 
group, which, in the final analysis, is re- 
sponsible to no one but itself. Of course, 
Stalin points out that as the revolution is 
completed, and there are no longer social 
classes in the world, then states will wither 
and disappear, and so also will the party 
wither and disappear. Is it reasonable to 
assume, however, that there will no longer 
be the need for management or direction for 
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it the party In additi to the 
Ove ent of the armed forces, it use 
economic, educational, and administrative 


forces to achieve its aims. Ths are largely 


the covert forces of the revolution, using the 


weapons of propaganda, the fifth column, 
creating civil disturbances, engineering riots, 
seizing power in labor unions, sabot and 
other forms of subversion. If we ik of 





this as another solution to the problem of 
how to fight and win a war without pro- 
hibitive costs, its potentialities certainly can- 
not be minimized. 





IV 
Should communism continue to spread and 
gradually engulf the world, what ht be 
the effect on that world as we now know it? 





a small but highly 
rowed intenti 1 is 
to obliterate completely the institutions of 
our civilization as we know them and to 
replace them with a system of its own design. 
In this new system there would be no per- 
sonal liberties, no individual enterprise, no 
choice of political franchise, and no harbor- 
ing of divergent political opinion. Most of 
all, since all forms of administrati would 
be under the control of this self-perpetuating 
group, there would be little possibility of 
changing the system 

The ultimate stateless world envisaged by 
the Communists would eliminate national 
sovereignties and the independent states 
that now make up the family of nations 
Our present institutions for the conduct of 
international relations, trade and commerce, 
the exchange of cultural ideas and objects, 
and the developments of science, would all 
be replaced by a centrally regulated system 
reaching into every facet of human life. It 
would be directed by a self-selected group 
who are and would be accountable to none 
but itself. “From each according to his abil- 
ity, to each according to his needs,” said 
Marx Who determines lat each man’s 
ability is? Who determines what his needs 
are? The answer seems fous—only the 
party 
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lin’s view of the role of the Communist 





Party as the general of the proletar 
revolution means that the party h bor- 
rowed a military institution and adapte« 


its methods to include the direction of al 
of the affairs of mankind. It is proclaimec 
to be the all-knowing, all-powerful t 
trustee of the proletariat, untouchable 
not subject to external criticism or challenge 
But, so long as any systems exist in the 
world which are alien to this one, they are 
enemies of communism and are target for 
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ultimate destruction. As Stalin h pointed 
out, this revolution 1 in entire } rical 
era, involving victories and defeats, advances 
and retreats, consolidations, and compro- 
mises 

Communist literature stresses the strategi- 
cal and tactical use of the retreat, the com- 
promise, and reform program In each case, 
while a retreat or compromise might a ir 
on the surface to be a con nt apital- 
ism, actually such a retreat or mpromise 
will be so engineered that ultin ] 
be converted to a weapon of the 1 ution 


against capitalism. That is why there 
little chance of serious eff } 
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warfare, we are probably as well informed 

With the use of economic, educa- 

rative and psychological 

1 and directed to achieve the 

t var, we have much to learn. 

( tively, ch weapons, skillfully di- 

rected, could be more destructive, over a 

} ( than any of the weapons of 

C V ire€ 

( weapons are being used against 

tir t y are actually a new form 

of warfare for which no conventions or rules 

of internati 1 conduct exist. Viewed in 

1 light, the cold war, of which we read 

i hear much, h n meaning If we 

a t what appear to be clearly stated lines 

( and tact the cold war is but 

one form of a greater war which is constantly 

being waged, regardless of whether or not 
the Armed Forces take an active part 

If we recognize clearly the nature of the 

situation which faces us, our own program 

for ¢ batti it can be built on firm foun- 

a Today our civilization and its in- 

stiti I é y a challenge not of their 





illy it gives the initia- 

To the Communist, 
by his own rules, this attack can only result 
eventually in the complete destruction of 
our torm of civilization, and its replacement 


1 
own choosing, and initi 


tive to the opposition. 


by the Communist system. With wisdom 
this challenge can be met. 

As a mail tep in meeting the challenge 
the let us realize that the definition of war, 

quoted earlier, is no longer adequate. 
Rather, for a large part of the world, war 
is the proletarian revolution which, in Lenin’s 
words, “is a most determined and most 
ruthless war waged by the new class against 
a more powerful cnemy, the bourgeoisie”; 


and that that war “is a persistent struzgle— 
bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, 


military and economic, educational and ad- 
ministrative rainst the forces and tradi- 
tions of the old society.” 


Whether we like it or not, that is the kind 
of war that we must face, and be prepared 
for. 





Abetting Doctor Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to again call the attention of the House 
to the selfish and short-sighted attitude 
of the American Medical Association in 
its opposition to aid for medical colleges. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting an editorial from the Toledo 
Blade: 

ABETTING DocTror SHORTAGE 

By a 9 to 8 margin, the House Commerce 
Committee has voted to shelve a 5-year pro- 
gram to provide $250,000,000 in Federal 
funds for the expansion of training facilities 
for doctors, dentists, and nurses, and to 
assist students. It is an indefensible de- 
cision in the light of the possibility that 
another major war may create a heavy mili- 
tary demand for men and women trained in 
these professions. 

Behind the measure’s defeat lurks the fa- 
miliar shadow of the American Medical 
Association, which opposed it on the grounds 
that the supply of doctors already is ade- 
quate to the Nation’s needs. 

That was a questionable conclusion when 
the bill was first introduced some months 
ago. It’s sheer nonsense when the poten- 
tial need for medical personnel is considered. 
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There has long been a suspicion that t 
AMA is ¢ ed in a conspiracy to limit the 
number of practicing physicia1 One bit 
of evide e to confirm that suspicion v 


attitude taken by most affili- 


cieties toward granti 





licenses to European refugees. Another w 
the strict quota system imposed on existi 
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Congress Must Direct Course Unless 
Truman Drops Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1, 1950 


Mr. McGREGOR,. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Mansfield (Ohio) News-Jour- 
nal of November 29, 1950: 

ConGress Must Direct Course UNLEsS 

TRUMAN Drops ACHESON 

Whatever may have been the plans of the 
present Cighty-first Congress to side-step any 
important action during its final days, the 
abruptly changed situation in Korea de- 
mands undivided attention right now. 

General MacArthur's sudden turn from an 
expression of confidence in victory of the 
United Nations forces before Christmas, to 
a warning that this is an entirely new war, 
gives emphasis to the long-held impression 
that the Korean fighting is merely incidental 
to the Moscow-inspired grand plan for even- 
tual Communist domination of all Asia, then 
Europe, and finally the Western Hemisphere, 
with the United States as the richest prize 
of all. 

Hope for defeat of this grandiose objec- 
tive lies in development of strength within 
the United Nations (free from Russian ob- 
struction) to either bring about a negotiated 
peace or to build sufficient military power 
to win a third world war. 

As in Korea, however, chief burden of 
defense against Communist aggression rests 
upon the United States, and it is the extent 
to which other friendly nations have been 
encouraged to depend upon this country for 
leadership and for armament, manpower, 
and supplies of all sorts, that poses prob- 
lems with which the present national ad- 
ministration seems totally unable to cope. 

Judged by the record of the past few years, 
no confidence can be placed in the decisions 
of either President Truman or Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson in meeting such a situa- 
tion as now exists, and, regrettable as it is, 
Mr. Truman has stubbornly refused to call 
to his aid some of the competent advisers 
who would have been helpful in formulat- 
ing a definite foreign policy which might 
have prevented much of the present tur- 
moil in the Far East and been beneficial 
in easing the tension in Europe, where the 
threat of further Communist aggression 
hangs heavily over the still independent 
nations. 

It is pointless to stress, at this time, the 
fumbling that has been done by President 
Truman and his “crony” advisers since the 
end of World War II, but what is to be done 
from now on is vitally important to all 





Americans and to the people of many other 
countries. 









Let us hope—and pray—that voices raised 
in Congress, even during this brief ses- 

n, will be of such vigor and earnestness 
as to steer the ship of state out of the 
dangerous waters which now threaten its 
engulfment, and that President Truman can 
be made to see his need for advice by men 
who are above political motivation and who 
have broad knowledge of national and world 
affairs. 

The slaughter of thousands of young 
Americans in Korea, with other thousands 
of wounded GI’s doomed to lives of suffer- 
ing, and the ghastly potentialities of another 
world conflict, present a situation which de- 
mands use of the best brains that have been 
developed in this country—and men who 
possess such brains would undoubtely re- 
spond willingly to the President’s appeal for 
advice in this hour of national peril. 
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HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 1, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the sixth of a series of edi- 
torials from the Milwaukee Journal on 
the Internal Security Act. The follow- 
ing editorial appeared on October 30: 

THE NTERNAL SECURITY ACT—6 


(This is the sixth of a series of editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist 
bill.) 

One of the faulty provisions of the Internal 
Security Act of' 1950 must have saboteurs 
waiting in happy anticipation. 

It directs the Secretary of Defense to list 
and publish all defense facilities. This, in 
the words of President Truman’s veto mes- 
sage, will hand to saboteurs on a silver plat- 
ter information for which they “would be 
willing to spend years of effort seeking to 
find out.” 

Under the bill the list to be prepared and 
published by the Secretary of Defense—and 
posted in the facilities listed—will include 
everything from shipyards to now secret 
atomic energy laboratories, from defense 
plants to supersecret uranium mines. The 
purpose of the list will be to indicate where 
Communists and others dangerous to our 
Government cannot work. 

Supporters of the bill claim that the Sec- 
retary of Defense has discretion under the 
law and need not list facilities he considers 
too secret for public knowledge. That argu- 
ment makes the law all the more ridiculous. 
The supersecret plants, then, will not be 
barred from hiring Communists under the 
new law. This gives us the weird situation 
in which top secret facilities are not given 
protection from job seeking Communists, 
while less vital plants are given such pro- 
tection. 

The fact is that we already have ample 
means of keeping security risks from working 
in vital defense plants—particularly our lab- 
oratories and on supersecret production. The 
new law adds nothing to security and pro- 
vides a readily accessible directory to our 
important defense facilities. 

The law, as one Congressman put it, will 
be “providing a handbook for every enemy 
in the country * * ®* telling him where 
to go to commit sabotage.” 

Hubert E. Howard, former chairman of the 
Munitions Board, attacked this section of 
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the law some time ago. It will, he said, be a 
threat to nati 1 security. There’s no 
doubt about it 

The Secretary of Defense, in addition to 
being directed to provide a list of our de- 
fense facilities for any use anyone wants to 
put it, is put between the devil and the sea 
by the law. Section 18 provides a fine of 
$10,000 and a 10-year prison sentence for any- 





one who gathers, transmits, 
information. Listing of defense plants is 
certainly defense information of the most 
vital kind. 

The conflicting provisions of the law look 
as if Congress is directing the Secretary of 
Defense to get himself jailed. 
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or loses defense 








Opportunity and Responsibility of the 
Eighty-second Congress 
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HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighty-second Congress is maneuvering 
into position. This so-called “lame 
duck” session gives an opportunity to 
form lines for what is to occur after 
next January 3. If you believe in the 
two-party system; if you believe in rep- 
resentative government; if you believe 
that the leaders in the two parties should 
work closely together when the Nation 
faces great emergencies, then you should 
be able to have hope and take courage 
at this present moment. 

Neither major party has a comfortable 
working majority. Neither party can 
just go off in a room alone and draft 
plans for the country, take them to the 
floor of House and Senate and enact 
those plans into law. Whatever is done, 
must be done through the cooperation of 
the two leaderships heading the two 
parties—what is done must be done co- 
operatively. 

Going back to our belief in a two-party 
system and the proposition that both 
parties should work closely together 
when the Nation faces great peril, we 
come now to the proposition that the 
leadership of the two parities in the 
Eighty-second Congress. substantially 
qualifies as the conservative wing of 
the two parties. Many of the so-called 
and recognized radicals were eliminated 
in the last election—primary and gen- 
eral. A weeding-out process occurred 
and I personally am thankful for what 
happened in this respect, but do regret 
the perfectly horrible international mess 
we now have in our lap. 

Radical legislation, in my humble 
opinion, will not be approved during the 
coming 2 years. Even if Mr. Truman 
does recommend such and aggressively 
promotes such, my guess is it will fail 
of passage. Mr. Truman could be suc- 
cessful in having a bill introduced; but 
to get it through the two Houses would 
be something entirely different. Neither 
party can on its own, proceed to get radi- 
cal legislation approved. 

The big job ahead is to digest and deal 
with, as best we can, the radical legisia- 


tion already on the statute books: to get 
financed the commitments—internal 
and external—already approved To 
find out the perimeter of the direct in- 


ternational commitments which we must 
finance, first, with money; second, with 
materials: third, with manpower; to put 
such checks on th who are m 

these commitments as will ena! us to 


take stock of what has already been 
committed, and all before other far- 
reaching promises have been mad 

Secretary of State Acheson has sar- 
castically complained about the “reex- 
aminists” and has shown just a wee bit 
too much of his arrogance toward con- 
gressional leaders and the people 

Unfortunately, too many of the Secre- 
tary’s proposals have never been closely 
and critically examined in the first in- 
stance. It is not so much a case of the 
reexaminists as it is of having some one 
take a genuine look at the proposition 
before it is completely swallowed by the 
Congress through being authorized and 
appropriated. 

The State Department of this Govern- 
ment has been substantially “in the sad- 
dle” now for many years—probably too 
many. It has grown accustomed to 
“saying the word” and the Congress au- 

horized and appropriated the billions. 
This has gone on and on until now the 
billionitis has taken hold—a very firm 
hold—on our living. And what has all 
this brought us? The radical wing of 
English socialism is now ready to fight us. 

The Federal Government and States 
should ration themselves. Do not rely on 
the efficacy of fiscal and credit controls 
only. Government’s demand for goods 
and services is just as effective as that 
of individual citizens. Federal and State 
Governments can do without many 
things now being bought and used and 
these demands plus those of the citizen, 
exceeds supply and naturally inflation 
is inevitable. We cannot long consume 
more than we produce and for us to try 
to do such a thing only adds to the swol- 
len river of inflation: Dams erected by 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve, and 
the efforts of the price and wage fixers 
will be washed out. Plants and men are 
not working full capacity. Hours should 
be extended to at least 45 hours per week, 
without extended pay—giving the worker 
more dollars and the people more goods 
and both effects would protect the worker 
from inflation, and provide a higher 
standard of living. 

Literally millions of our peop 
caught in the net of destructive infla- 
tion: The buying power of your savings 
and current earnings grows less each 
cay. Government-dictated low interest 
I prevail; Federal debt expands; defi- 
cits become permanent policy of Gov- 
ernment; buying power of all th ivings 
( 
f 








yf all the people diminishes. This is in- 
lation. How much more of it do we 
want? Count your dollars—then meas- 
ure their buying power 

The United Nations Organization now 


roc ¢ —s a + ; Ant a ttn + 
faces a suprem Ach n’s State 


Department has committed us across the 
face of the earth. Socialist England 
continues to appease Red China. If our 
State Department is to further “go 
along” with Red Russia and China and 
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Mr. I MILLER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the third of a series of edito- 
! f n t Milwaukee Journal on the 
Internal Security Act The following 
editorial appeared on October 26 

rue INTERNAL Security ACT—3 

(Th is the third of several editorials dis- 

cussing the Internal Security Act of 1950, the 
McCarran anti-Communist bill.) 

Law enforcement and intelligence experts 

( tend that the requirement of the internal 

y of 1950 that all Communists be 

d to register is undesirable Even 

if we ume that they are mistaken, there is 

! d bt that the law can be made to 
¥ : 

rhe } of the law is to tag all Com- 

ni as “unclean” as a warning to all 
Americal It the old plan of “belling the 
cat VW t method does the law provide for 
doing the “belling’? It provides a rather 
futile and endless game of tag in which the 
quarry, when he's about to be caught, sud- 
denly disappears into thin air 

Despite the law, not one Communist or 
Commu rganization had registered up to 
the d ilis last Monday. The Attorney 
General now becomes “it.” He is charged 
with gol before the subversive activities 
« t b i—an ency. appointed a few 
da ago by the President—with evidence, 
witnesses, and proof that persons he knows 


to be Communist are Communists in fact 
Assume the Attorney General proves his 





case to the Board The persons named can 
carry the «¢ ion to the United States Court 
of A f the District of Columbia. If 
the court upholds the Board ruling, the case 
c be appealed to the Supreme Court. 
re are an estimated 55,000 Communists 
in le United States. Under the law the 
Attorney General will have to start action 
against all who are known if they do not 
register rhe administrative job of handling 
t hou is of cases will bury the Board 
in an im} ible job 
The National Labor Relations Board has 
only one or two thousand cases before it in 
a year In 1949 the Board reported it was 
taking 464 days, or more than 15 months, 
t e a decision in an average case. With 
25 to 50 times as many cases—and more dif- 
ficult 1 1 evidence to assess—the Subver- 
sives Control Board would undoubtedly have 
a much longer average, 
Appt to the court of appeals take from 
6 to 40 months, with an average of 1744 
months rhe Supreme Court takes longer. 
mped as they will be by the Communist 
cases, the < ‘ts can hardly maintain their 


present rec . 

1+ rether h 9. 

A ether this adds up to more than 4 
yea for n average labor case carried 
through tl Board ahd the courts. With 
their knc 


1 ability to use legal instruments 
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d Communists can certainly run 

each case well beyond the 4-year average. 
Certainly if the Communists constitute @ 
and present danger to the Nation's 


rity we 


to put them 


cannot afford to wait that long 
behind bars. 
f the day that the organization 


is found to be Communist and ordered by the 
highest court to register? If it operates like 
Communist groups in the past, it will be 


found to have dissolved into thin air long 


since Its membership will be found in an 
innocuous looking new organization long 
before the final determination by the courts, 
Then the legal machinery will have to be 
put into gear again—with the same result. 

The law in this respect—and many expert 
lawyers have testified to it—is unworkable, 
cumber ne, and ridiculous. It can no more 
curb the Communist menace than a Com- 


munist can openly thumb his nose at Stalin. 


How Close Is Socialism in America? 
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RON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my constituents has called to my at- 
tention a newspaper clipping which pur- 
portedly quoted from a public-assistance 
report issued by the Federal Security 
Agency. The clipping inferred that lan- 
guage in that report indicated the desir- 
ability of the “‘socialized state.”’ 

To satisfy myself, I obtained a copy 
of the report in question and found that 
the language contained in one sentence 
could have no other construction placed 
upon it. I quote as follows: 

Social-security and public-assistance pro- 
grams are a basic essential for attainment of 
the socialized state envisaged in democratic 
ideology, a way of life which so far has been 
realized only in slight measure. 


The Administrator of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Oscar Ewing, is a contro- 
versial figure in Government who has 
often denied allegations that he has 
propagandized for socialistic measures. 
Mr. Oscar Ewing is the person who would 
administer any national health plan 
adopted by the Congress. Perhaps the 
language included in this report points 
up the reluctance of Congress to author- 
ize a sweeping and bureaucratic health 
plan which would be under the guidance 
of the Federal Security Administrator. 

I append a copy of the letter I have 
addressed to Mr. Ewing requesting an 
explanation of the language used in the 
report, 

NOVEMBER 30, 1950. 
Hon. Oscar EwInNG, 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ewinc: There has recently come 
to my attention Public Assistance Report No, 
8, entitled “Common Human Needs.” The 
report is intended as “an interpretation for 
staff in public assistance agencies” and, as 
such, has undoubtedly been given wide dis- 
tribution throughout local and state social 
agencies. 

Both the foreword and the introduction of 
this booklet give credence to the fact that 
the report is an authorized project of the 




















Federal Security Agency, which had been 
closely scrutinized by responsible persons in 
the Administration. 

Upon reading the report in its entirety I 


was astounded to note on page 57 under 
the chapter entitled “Adulthood and Old 
Age,” the following sentence: “Social se- 


curity and public assistance programs are a 
basic essential for attainment of the social- 
ized state envisaged in demccratic ideology, 
a way of life which so far has been real- 
ized only in slight measure.” 

To the best of my Knowledge the citizens 
of America do not envisage the establish- 
ment of a “socialized state” nor do they 
desire it. In any event, I deem it improper 


for an administrative agency of the Gov- 
ernment to disseminate material which 
would indicate that the socialization of 


America is a natural sequence to the es- 
tablishment of a social-security program. 
It is clearly understood that the Congress 
which authorized a social-security program, 
and following Congresses which adopted lib- 
eralizing amendments, had no such inten- 
tion. 

I am deeply disturbed by the implications 
of the quoted language from an official doc- 
ument issued through your agency, and 
would appreciate receiving a report as to the 
origin and intention of the excerpt. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES T. PATTERSON, 
Member of Congress. 
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OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 1, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the seventh of a series of 
editorials from the Milwaukee Journal 
on the internal security act. The fol- 
lowing editorial appeared on October 31: 

THE INTERNAL SEcurRITY ACT—7 


(This is the seventh of a series of editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist 
bill.) 

Experience is bearing out the prediction 
of the Attorney General, of immigration au- 
thorities and of the State Department that 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 would throw 
an iron curtain around the United States. 

The vague and broad provisions of the bill 
automatically bar from the United States 
anyone who was ever affiliated with the 
Communist or other totalitarian party of any 
foreign government. The ban is subject only 
to the right of the Attorney General to give 
special permission for temporary entry. 
Each case must be taken up with the At- 
torney General individually. Each exempted 
case and his action must be reported by him 
in detail to Congress. 

What has happened? Ellis Island is filled 
with foreign visitors awaiting the Attorney 
General's decision on whether they are to 
be admitted. The Strte Department has 
been forced to order all of its officials all over 
the world to suspend passport visas and re- 
check them to make sure people who plan 
to visit here never were affiliated with a to- 
talitarian party. 

What does affiliation mean? It meant, 
for Friedrich Guida, 20-year-old Austrian 
pianist, membership in the Hitler youth 
movement when he was 10 years of age. 
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belong 
l That was his only participation in 
m. Yet he was barred from entry and 


i to 


bl2 to keep a Carne Hall concert en- 
ent only because the Attorney General 
yproval f a 6- ys 

It meant for Mrs. Fedora Barbieri, 25, an 

I 1 opera sir I dar at a Fascist 
in Italy—and all scl Ss We Fascist 
under Mussolini. 
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r those regimes it was n ry be- 
to government-controlled organiza s 
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It means that scientists, ed itors, writers 

rs who lived under tota rian gove 
nents cannot bring their to u 
ident Truman, in h pol 
eech in San Franci called upon Rus- 
to lift the iron curtain and permit the 
ee exchange of information and idea That 
anway. Butitis 


ilways been the Ameri 
t 


10 longer the American way under the in- 
rnal security act. 
Now we have our own iron curtain—and it 
will plague us until Congress amends the 
w that created it. 


Differences on Far Eastern Policy 
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HON. FREDERICK C. SMiTH 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1, 1950 


SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
here is news which should interest every 
citizen of the United States. In News- 
veek’s November 27 issue appears the 
following: 
The Korean war began paying its fattest 
dividends to Russia last week. Unity on 
between the United States and its 
western allies threatened to founder on 
issue of policy toward Red China. The 
arrival this week at the UN of a Chinese Com- 
munist delegation may provoke the show- 


OHIO 


fr. 


Korea 


chief 


Worse still, differences on far eastern policy 
showed some signs of threatening wester1 
unity in the Atlantic world. This was dem- 
onstrated by an illuminating incident in 
London last week. 

ncident was tied in with the old 
effort by the British Labor Party’s left wing 
to impose its policies on the government. 
Its international significance was thereby 
discounted but it did show disturbing under- 
lying currents. It occurred when four Amer- 
can correspondents were told categorically 
2y sources within the British Cabinet that 
2ecause of alarm over the far eastern situa- 
ion and the rearmament race in Europe, the 
ocialist government would renounce any 
further American military aid and hence- 
forth arm only within its own means. 

This information was cabled to Newsweek 
by its London bureau. Newsweek instructed 
Washington bureau to check with the 
State Department. The news caused con- 
sternation in the Department and a cable 
was immediately dispatched to the United 
States Embassy in London. The Embassy 
was greatly concerned since it was aware 
of a growing British stress on partnership 
in financing Atlantic rearmament. 

Embassy Officials got in touch with the 
British Government and obtained an official 
denial that any decision had been taken to 
renounce American military assistance. 
The Embassy informed the State Department 
#his week end that the denial could be taken 
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in good faith. 
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de int bury f red the UN 
for in K 1 if r ? d 
t He thot in no< ~ 
stal at k : % Mar ul 1 
border. He adv ited leaving a sma!l area 
in North Korea wu! cupied by United 
Nations for« TI s ury recom- 
mended that “another ¢€ mt Ff we 
made * * ®* to reach a ttlement, or 
at least some sort f modus vivendi, with 


Russia.” 
How could the 


ited State avoid a head- 
long collision with its chief allies? The State 





Department, under increasing fire from the 
victorious Republicans, would probably find 
it politically impossible to go as far as the 
British wanted in making a deal with the 





Chinese Reds. For the n nt, therefore, 
United States diplomacy walked softly. A 
United Nations debate on Formosa was post- 


poned at American reque President Tru- 
man Officially assured the Chinese “that we 
have never at any time entertained any in- 


» China.” Sec- 
sed that every- 


tention to carry hostilities int 
retary of State Acheson stre 
thing possible must be done to disabuse the 
Chinese of the idea that the United States 
had any ulterior designs on Manchuria 





The Chinese replied to the President and 
the Secretary with tl usual vituperation 
that America had lied and shed her way 
across the world to Chinese territory and 


into it. 


But at I 


refully circulated a 


ke Success Communist 
sources Cc: story that the 
Chinese Communists’ delegation was bring- 
ing with it terms to settle the Far Eastern 
crisis. These terms involved creation of a 
buffer zone in North Korea and the end of 
American recognition of and aid to Chiang 


Kai-shek. At the same time the Chinese were 
supposed to be planning to pour more and 








more thousands of volunteers into Korea to 
convince the United Stat that it either had 
to make a settlement or fa end s war 
But the stakes at Lake Success d be e 
higher than even tlement of the Korean 
War. The West faced the greatest test of its 
solidarity against Communist force and Com- 
munist wiles since the end of the Second 


World War. 


Mr. Speaker, indications : 
man and Acheson are now striving hard 
to resolve the catastrophic blunder of 
Korea to suit the Socialist Government 
of Great Britain. If they do not succeed 
in this, will England come in on our side 
or will she turn her back on us? 

What more than this is needed to cause 
the United States to pull up in Europe? 


re that Tru- 
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Flathead Lake Will Not Be Raised 


REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


TAN 


EXTENSION OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 1, 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 


ing the fi week in November, while I 
\ in Montana, I heard rumors to the 
effect that a plan was on foot to raise the 


Lake. On 
dio addre 


Monday, 
, I made 


level of Flathead 
November 6, in a ra 


the fe ng statement: 
I ‘ ew d I have been receiving 
1 Kalispell that the rumors going 
round the Flathead are that if the Demo- 
( re ¢ ted—I suppose that means me— 
t I ead Lake will be raised 50 feet. 
I outrageous falsehood because the 
pe i the Flathead know the fight we 
had t e the lake in 1943; know that the 
H H e i issurance and insurance 
t! the lake will not be tampered with 
‘ kK vy that I have stated repeatedly 
tl I would never allow such a thing to 
} t under any circumstances I have 


lied to the people of Montana and 


en I e you an assurance you can de- 
} e fact that I am telling you the 
I ead I will not be tampered 
I repeat, Flathead Lake wil! not be 

I lv i 
On Wednesday, November 8, I came 


me more information to the 





effect t statements had been pub- 
] 1ea follows 

But « t think that operation Raise-Flat- 
} Lake is for en 

An ia un: 

I urday afternoon, a group of pub- 
] pirited citizer came to us with cone 
crete evi ‘e. Evidence, which in our opin- 

ere is a movement afoot to raise 

I ead Lal Some of these citizens are 
I me Republican But the evi- 
( esented is strong and powerful, 
Here is t evidence 

1. 4 t 2 years ago the Bonneville Power 
A n surveyed, purchased the land 
for and built the power transmission line 
through the lower valley (this line shown on 
map ve by solid line), Look at this line 
a1 | show you it follows the shortest, 
st t path from Somers to Hungry 
Horse Dam 

2. But a Bonneville Power Administration 
e I crew has for the past several 
days been surveying a relocation of the power 
line along the high ground skirting the foot- 
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hills west of Kalispell. (Shown on the map 
above by the broken lines.) 

3. The local head of the Bonneville office 
said late yesterday afternoon the new path 
for the relocated power line would be 5& 
miles longer than the lower valley route 





Bonne e € ineers estimate the cost of 
the nev e at $80,000 per mile, which in- 
creases the cost over the lower valley line 
some $400,000 gut this is only the begin- 
ning of the extra cost. 


rhe Bonneville office said it has not in- 
cluded the <« t of any of the land necessary 





for e 1! { hills route ils means a 

I land at least 18 miles lon ind 250 
feet wide must be purchased. And what 
else? B ville must buy all the houses, 
farm buik and businesses, etc., lying in 
the | h of the new high-ground route. 


Why is I eville abandoning its existing 
water-l ! through the Lower \ ey? 
Why if this w a good route 2 years ago 


ireful survey is it no longer satis- 


Why is Bonneville willing to spend a for- 
tune in order to get its new line on higher 
ground along the foothills? 

Why? Because the Government planners 
know something that we don’t know. They 
may know that the raising of Flathead Lake 
is in the picture for the immediate future. 


And again: 

And facts they are. Ask Victor Guest. 
Ask H. G. Ferguson. Ask Harold Hebert. 
Ask Ray Lincoln. Ask Eddie Nordtome. Ask 
Dan Highland. Ask Harry Ross Ask 5S. 
tedmond Ask them if Bonneville’s engi- 
neers have not been busy as bees surveying 
the new high-ground route, 

Don't take our word for it. Drive out and 
see where this jine is going, talk to these 
men and learn for yourselves why some of 
them came into the Inter Lake worried 
about their property and businesses and 
asked for help. 


Immediately on my return to Wash- 
ington, I contacted the Bonneville Power 
Administration—brought these remarks 
to their attention and told them I want- 
ed a definite answer to the questions 
raised. On November 14 I received a 
copy of a message which was sent by Dr. 
Paul J. Raver, Administrator of Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, to Mr. J. J. 
Mangan, area manager at Kalispell, 
Mont., which reads as follows: 

Please inform any persons interested in or 
doubtful about the matter that the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration has no plans for 
raising the storage level of Flathead Lake. 


The Bonneville Power Administration 
knows of no such plans by any Government 


agency, either within the Department of the 
Interior or without it. Since 1943, when 
such a proposal first came to the Bonneville 
Power Administration’s attention, we have 
been opposed to raising the level of Flathead 
Lake. 


On November 271 received a letter 
from Dr. Paul J. Raver, which states in 
no uncertain terms that the proposed 
new route of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is not a part of a plan to re- 
vive the long-defunct proposals to raise 
the level of Flathead Lake and that such 
an assertion is without any foundation 
whatever. I am indeed sorry that false 
statements concerning the raising of 
Flathead Lake have been circulated in 
Flathead County and elsewhere through- 
out the State of Montana. I am stating 
for the record on the basis of the infor- 
mation sent to me, that Bonneville Pow- 
er Administration has no plans to raise 





the storage level of Flathead Lake: that 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
knows of no such plans by any Govern- 
ment agency either within the Depart- 
ment of Interior or without it; and that 
since 1943 when such a proposal 
came to the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration’s attention, it—the Bonneville 
Power Administration—has been op- 
posed to raising the level of Flathead 
Lake. 

I wish to state also for the REcorp on 
the basis of information sent to me by 
Dr. Paul J. Raver, Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, that 
“the recent statements in the Kalispell 
press that the proposed new route is 
part of a plan to revive the long-defunct 
proposals to raise the level of Flathead 
Lake are without any foundation.” I 
wish to state also in my own behalf 
that one of the reasons for the Mans- 
field Act, Public Law 329, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, H. R. 3570, to authorize th: 
construction of Hungry Horse Dam, was 
to give assurances that Flathead Lake 
would not be tampered with again and 
to furnish insurance that such a catas- 
trophe would never face the people of 
Montana in the future. 

I want to state that under no circum- 
stances, as far as I am concerned, will 
Flathead Lake ever be tampered with 
again. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent granted me by the House, I am 
inserting at this point in my remarks, 
a letter dated November 24, 1950, from 
Dr. Paul J. Raver, Administrator of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, to me 
and also a memorandum from the Bon- 
neville Power Administration designers 
to its chief engineer, Mr. Schultz, de- 
scribing the line-location problem near 
Kalispell and detailing the factors be- 
hind its decision and the savings which 
will accrue to the Government and its 
customers through the change in 
routing: 


first 
Ail SU 





UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION, 
Portland, Oreg., November 24, 1950. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: This letter replies 
to your recent request for detailed informa- 
tion regarding the Administration's activities 
is surviving a new right-of-way for the au- 
thorized Hot Springs-Hungry Horse 230- 
kilovolt transmission line in the vicinity of 
Kalispell. 

As you know, we already operate a 115-kilo- 
volt transmission line from Kerr Dam to 
Hungry Horse which was placed in service 
about 3 years ago. The right-of-way for this 
line roughly parallels the south\/est shore 
of Flathead Lake, crosses the Flathead River 
below Kalispell, and continues tp the east 
side of the river into the Hungry Horse dam 
site 

At the time this 115-kilovolt line was con- 
structed, we were aware that additional 
transmission capacity between Hungry Horse 
and the remainder of the system would be 
needed by the time Hungry Horse generation 
was ready to be placed on the line. Accord- 
ingly, easements for the initial 115-kilovolt 
lire include provison for an additional line 
on the same right-of-way, and they were 
negotiated and purchased on that basis. 

At the time the above right-of-way was 
acquired, the potential hazards of heavy 
spring runoffs and the meandering course 
of the Flathead River were carefully cone 
sidered by our engineers. Based on discus- 


Hon 
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sions with local people and examination of see, this long-standing policy benefits not ground which includes an old river ) l 
rial maps and existing topography, they only the farmer but results in considerable and flood area An wa 
1d¢ erosion and scouring condi- savings to the Government by reducing of the cost of pr eC 
hé bably stabilized. Subsequent initial land costs and subsequent expendi- through this area, but it was f ! 
h of the river during high- tures for reclearing and maintenance of to cross the 115-kilovolt line tw 
pe notably in the spring of 1948, rights-of-way cate the 230-k t in this se 
r ed questi to construction of urs, east « I te sid f t) I 
- city circuit paralleling the 115- Pau. J. RAVER ty road. 
It line Thi dditional line, of course, Administrator < rl COMPAI N 
have to be of hea 230-kil It con- —_— At ni 1d é é 
( n, since it will become the principal Octropner 10, 1959 bee n f the 20-n 
! f tegraving the Hungry Horse plant CHIEF ENGINEER at t I Pp tea rs , 
h the rest of the regi Bra? of D nm and Construction ‘ : the e ‘ . 

Dur the process of Hungry Horse-Hot Springs Line, W of Kali i id the 1 
field data for designit Order 374-01, Proposed Kalispell Relo- mentioned north t t 
H ; ! Hungry H cation ; , 
the Flat 1 River rout a ns reached in your n t 
gated. A thorough exam < ber 22. we e nro- +) ‘ a 
( ! I I ur toy d y 230-kilov H = : } H ‘ 
their mmendation that t additional t} it ] the y e c line 

iit 1 cated on land free from th ! t a point east of I ‘ a . 
[ v They ad ed a ) the F he er } i 1 ibvt nheign 4 * 
i j nal 174,000 would be re- est of Columbi Considerat } 
ed, if the original right-of-way v thence westerly + sout] to ¢ im- ‘ r ; Hu 
used, for more massive and permanent foun- m vicini the Harvev alt num ' could } decreased 
nd structures in the } ion ch plant site, t ‘ riv t 1 ¢ fi 102 i an te lias 
t t encr hment by the a short d ‘ est the Kalispell ¢ - + have de 
Obvi could be 1 r= city li the y t junction ‘5 ( 1 Falls by 4.3 fe r 
ee that ev iditional exper 1 with the route 115-ki It line where f ; ’ ; 
i I I 1 interru of it lea the wu the y y th nual 1 ke re i ' ( : i 
I H output der adverse |] of Kali l and r the hil From t ove e st 1 fl ) tA 

ter conditions. It was therefore decided this point, t will parallel the 115- ( if u seats . 
to investigate alte ative locat kilovolt line t existing 1 t-of-way to n i f i ¢ e! . 

The route finally ected and approved a point ne I e it \ diver ’ ¢ . er ¢ : i ¥ the s 
runs to the west of Kalispell. In spite of tl new right- way and pr 1 to Hot other |! d, expe e T 

l iditional length of approximately 6 Spr ar will t elimi e t ¢ 
mi the cost f the 230-kilovolt line in The length of t é ] tion. f 1 the I id . » 
the new location will be $66,000 less than e it 1 the 115-} ’ e a ed in the first p ¥ " 
locating it parallel to the 115-kilovolt line on i in i | D I ‘ t i I . 
the present right-of-way. About the time pare ith a le th of 20 miles f is est ited t t $875.7 ; 
this decision was ~ached, we were advised the corresponding section, had it been de- n as Col ed w ‘ < 
that the Harvey Machine Co. was planning cided to parallel the 115-kilovolt lins f . £ 70 per 1 f e ; 
to locate its new plant near Kalispell. As The purpose of this memorandum is to H I e-Hot Spr li 
events have turned out, the new location re- record the fact which resulted in the ‘ . IBBY 
duces the cc ities necessary to serve decision to select the slightly longer route : : 
this new plant 50,000 or more Abou rile f 115-kil . loca- Ii l n to cost i safety, t ‘J 

While the Fe Government does not tion « east Kalispell lie in qa West of Kalispell ! cident avant ar. 
route its lines solely and specifically for the low valley area ¥ e the rive t many (w it ird toe thi oe 
purpose of saving money for its industrial times changed it ‘ : ve time) I farther t e we in & 
customers, we are interested in providing for as shown by m , Sloughs, and aban- convente! ; ut able futul ek= ex 
the best over-all method of service. Con- doned water col tie with lines from Libby 
sic the nature of the times we live in, At the time the 115-kilovolt line w: ir- AND DESIGN a] 
it is obviously important to save materials veyed, it was located east of the city pri- There will be some increase in d \ 
and expense to both the customer and the marily to obtain the 1ortest route The survey workload, the latter be . 
Government wherever this dual purpose can river problem v not rlooked. how ? 4 four tv-mont I 
be achieved. A crossing was found where t ba were € date s n De ] 

Attached you will find a map which com- relatively high 1 where evidence ied ~\ 
pares the location of the present circuit with to indicate that the channel course had been A (INUM PLANT an 
the alternative right-of- for the new cir- fairly stable It doe t appear that we I tion west of the rive will al : = 
cuit. You will also find a memorandum could better this 1 ti by any other route tl Harvey ¢ ler el <.. 
from our designers to our Chief Engineer, on the east side of Kalispell. Neverthel t permanent 230-kil t p line fr ~ 
Mr. Schultz, describing the line-locatior several factors cause us concern The river our old righ f-w to their | it 
problem near Kalispell and detailing the fac- crossing lies at the downstream end of a bend line been | ed east of the river, it ! 
tors behind our decision and the savings in the river, ] field check shows that b L it t the H ( 
which will accrue to the Government and its the river bank on the south side ha it back build a loop tot plant wit € 
customers through the change in routing. toward the w 1 pole crossing s e and by d ting wit 6 4 

You will also find a copy of the policy about 60 feet, as com ed to its position at point of take-off. A prelimir f 
statement which I recently forwarded to Mr. he time the original r $ made. ‘ their « for this wa B20 I 
Mangan, our man r at Kalispell, for public Scouring is even worse : tream figure, howeve I d on the 
use in that area. Nee ; say, the recent where the bank has cut back vy close to th te ( ing towel ; d 1 
state nts in the Ki that the the county road. On the 1 1 side of the nect tt Flathead Rt 
proposed new route is p plan to re- river, the banks are n lower and covered s ( é field check raised « t 
vive the long-defur proposals to raise the dur fio t S e < 1 is also whether v 1 cr f 
level of ut any foun- feit about a bend in e rit a 10ort dis- under fi 1 cor I and we 
dation whatever. The of river en- tance upstrear which co! within a fev recomm led the « I 
croachments is not a new one with us, and hundred feet of our right-of-way, and where tow 1 the « t bar t 
this particular situation was handled as a we fear that the river might cut a new chan- Ri at the « ‘ f the i nd t 
straightforward en eering problem nel acr é I d ad to and Flat ud | and Gooder 

I also understand there have been intima- on our right-of-way during a flood on the high i west of G 
tions that the proposed new route may dam- Mr. Farr has estimated that special con- making tw f approx! 
age agricultural lands and improvements struction, including a number f rete in lez 1 oO! } cuit 
thereon. You will understand, of course, footings, will be necessary in the 4-mile sec- _ gstru 1 vould é t 
that these manifestations are normal in any tion including the river crossi1 and that c ( le y t 
growing area where land values may be on _sihhigh steel crossing towers will be necessary With the s 1 of el 
he rise, either actually or potentially. As so that they can be placed at a greater dis- sol be nece y t 
a matter of fact, we have rarely found it tance from the present river bank Even ti ‘ 1 our 115-ki T 
necessary to acquire and remove buildings with these precautions, he feels that there most y from our i 
from our rights-of-way, and then only in would remain a definite hazard in the event be a le tel ry tap line of 11 
congested locations. It is our practice to of floods or river-channel changes. volt nstru n from a point 1 our 115- 
acquire easements only for transmission-line In the area immediately north of our 115- ki It line directly east of the aluminu 
locations, and to encourage the use of the kilovolt Kalispell substation, there is an- I I time this ¥ it 
land under the lines for crops. As you can other section of several miles c1 ing low f the t t 
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i line of still very dubious whether the UN will au- ultimately to improve their own conditions, 
Another alter- thorize military action against Manchuria, We have learned from experience that this 
I t eed up the as General MacArthur implies should be can best be done under a system which } 
( } H é ti ‘of the 230- done. There still remain many who hope man first and the state second We } 
i I ms, the Chinese would accept a neutralized learned that freedom can grow ina Ciety 
lal 115-kilovolt border where God is worshipped and is re- 
ild be : h e A whole seri f portentous questions face spected We want to gi i 
‘ i which « - the United tat and the UN chance to learn by exper th 
! r < ( i= mediate problem is to stabilize the things are true 
e ‘ I Unle situation on the front We could not hope This is our true peace program, but v 
t i ill to ne tiate with the Chinese or anybody else have failed to convey it adequately to other 
( will } i a while we are on the run. More extensive nation above all to the Chine with whom 
i forces from other UN members may well be we have so long been linked by friend 
H I TEVI den led But if the European members The ill consequences of cur breach with tl 
A t ¢ I of I u face t danger of aggression, it is hard to Chinese as well as of our many 1 } ir 
! 1 ire many t And the Far East during the last decade—are now 
the fich in Indochina ; well as the comi: home to roost. But since our mo- 
= unrest in Mala is making severe demands tive are genuinely in the interest 
on } : d Briti troops in Asi people of Asia, we can still persist in tl 
. . t, stabilization of the front l k of awakening them—and ourselves—t 
American Policy in Korea - mm any a S honr eie aan aa tiee - - ag Rage pecgreees, Taree : 
One ex lik the situation to the nd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS day of the Battle of the Bulge in Europe. 
} Then er Eisenhower had enough re- 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR Seo eee en aera tases Library of Congress Interprets Gettysburg 
‘ Fi . \/ Af ae . Al at ‘ I ‘ i i \ 
foaled to hold the line? That is the immediate Address for Congressman Doyle 


q tio! a _angenEED 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES at ike Kemto ithtad: i See ee ; 
ce BORE Question, Comey rela, = EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


I D er 1 (legislative day of whether (¢ eral MacArthur should be au- 
’ A mber 27), 1950 thorized i ur 


i eh tee Maahe oe ee aan FON. CLYDE DOYLE 


dent, I ask Chit i >» war to General Mac- 

1 mous consent to have printed in Arthur—t are using Manchuria ¢ 
, x of the Recorp an article le i san : But to attack them there IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
t ' . 9 . 1 tai brine on full-scal ; 07 - 
‘ isd n ¢ n Win written bv \ AiUh : 4 shies - su Monda lone nb y 2 9! 
Communist China, which is a vast quick- Monday, November 7, 1950 
1 of military involvement. As long 4s Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, Abraham 


negotiation, it is certain Yincoln was a Member of the thirtieth 


OK 


nrivi- OF CALIFORNIA 





, aha win © UN members would op} : session of the United States Congress and 
) r é a) churia > > 
: . t be Served as a Member of this House of 
‘ ( ! the Appene It i the wise citizen 1 to be 


member Representatives, of which you and I are 
ese care ined from privileged to be Members, from March 

in the conflict until their own 4, 1847, to March 3, 1849. The first ses- 
! ier ] been reached Perhaps if we sion of the Thirtieth Congress extended 


: ci : : a from December 6, 1847, to August 14, 
( W 1 War I i Na- p bility ri iations would be much 1848 





348, and the second session extended 
Stas . from December 4, 1848, to March 3, 1849. 
acne On November 19, 1863, this same Abra- 
' : : me need ia vthing neces- ham Lincoln on the Gettysburg battle- 
P t rent that ry but 2 rash or foolish Above field delivered those wo1 commonly 

Kot will have to be ill, the ! uld never be closed to diplo- designated as the Gettysburg Speech or 
\ face long and matic di ft roblem. Suchdis- the Gettysburg Address. 
While this | cu can be fruitful, it is true, only For many years, in connection with 
es eS ee ee eee ee Sa cima the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, I have 
Se te dinfandtie “cau ak a py had printed and distributed freely many 











n. . 1. 
It is still most reasonable to assume that COPies of these immortal words by this 





Lake Su the American the Soviet Union is quite satisfied with its “citizen of the ages,” 
G lemnly accused Commu- present progress without precipitating a I know you, my colleagues, will appre- 


( i notorior re n world war And the Chinese, once they ciate this interpretation of the Gettys- 











( l ( al itisf al heir frontier, have really burg Address as prepared for me at my 
dd 1 ndin no motive of ir oe ee OS — request by the Library of Congress as 
See eee ete. ae vee ms “2 much as I do: 
UN, f G Wu Hsiu uan refused i t internal «¢ elopment of their country. 
uM nd Form remains a problem. Some Amer- CONTEMPORARY INTERPRETATION OF THE 
ican § t are urging utmost aid to GETTYSEURG ADDRESS 
{ is é Chiang Kai-shek, which is the same as ad- It is now fourscore and 7 ye: ago that 
jatur Mr. W h may \ tir n { it declaration of war on Abraham Lincoln od by the gravesides of 
UN I e! < t ip- the countless million f Communist China. the Gettysburg battlefields, and spoke those 
But wisdom solve this problem, too. few lines beginning “Fourscore and seven 
We should not fall victims t ur own years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
! MacaAr I i v l 1 assume that a world continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
( L¢ Reds were ar- war is inevi l A world war, as we all and dedicated to the pro ition that all men 
! talk t the UN. Othe have be- know, would be a catastrophe, and there are created equal.” On that autumn day the 
UN force ld not have 1e all are many wal f preventing it. One way— great President spoke for but 2 or 3 min- 
Yalu River They think the the best way-—is for all of us to do our think- ute the main address of the occasion was 
( é would have entered the war ing and tir 3 citizens to prevent our given by someone else, who took 2 hours. 
ier had not been touche 


l Nation and the UN from taking a wrong or The President's voice was low, and it is said 
ill reckless step in this crisis. that only the first 15 rows of the audience 
UN members were against pressing the We are teetering on the edge of wide-scale could hear him—although they were not 
t north of the thirty-eighth parallel. war with China But—despite the attacks actually in rows, because everyone was stand. 
believe we could have restored the in Korea—such a war can still be limited ing. He himself referred very modestly to 
i vendence of South Korea without run- and reduced and prevented. That can hap- his own utterance as compered to the deeds 
I the risk of large-scale war with China pen if fuel is not poured on the flames by of “the brave men, living &nd dead, who 
These criticisms of American policy have heedless and ill-informed action. fought here.” “The world will little note, nor 
been rumbling in the Western European We in the free world know that our inten- long remember, what we say here, but it 
capitals, and in India and the Middle East. tions toward the totalitarian states are not can never forget what they did here.” 
And so, while the UN may ultimately con- aggressive. All we want is the right for And yet, in the long reaches of time, it 
demn Chinese intervention in Korea, it is people to determine their own destiny and may turn out just the other way. The battle 
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Gettysburg, pivotal as it is in our hist 


and more to be me St 


ties i iong a t memory { 
grows dim as each sneration comes 
vay irom tne ¢€ itself This has 
el he fate of tl words which Lin- 
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said there. They have been caught up 








mind and heart of the Nation They 
I 1 reprinted tens of t isand 
s. Every st i) ( them by heart. 
echoes are refiected in 10,000 utter- 
It is ne ol the I si } - 
f ir hi I nd 1 hard believe 
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Lincoln, this Nation was a nation dedi- 


ted to freedom. This, in his prophetic 


was its grandest characteristi He 

d Jefferson’s phrase that “all m are 
ated equal.” Here 1 this continent, was 
ei 1 a government that should be “of 


people, by the people, f¢ 
he great question of tl 


rr the people.” 


it day w can 





h nrir =| 


such a nation, built on 






1, VI i l I icipies, <¢ le 

ceived in liberty,” long end > 
Never from that time until now s the 
wer seemed more dubious Freedom is 
inder attack, not only in our own but in 
every country in the world which has any 
ure of such freedom. Can freedom en- 
dure against the massed forces of com- 
munism, or will governmer of the people, 





the people, for the people, perish from the 
earth after all? 

A still earlier utterance of Lincoln’s might 
apply with still more literal exactness to our 
crisis today. In a message to a speci 

1 of Congress on July 4, 1861, I 
ed these word 

“And this issue embraces more than the 
fate of these United States. It presents to 
the whole family of man the question 
whether a constitutional republic or de- 
mocracy—a government of the people by the 
same people—can or cannot maintain 
°* * * integrity against its domestic 
foes. It prescnts the question whether dis- 
contented individuals * * * can * * ® 
break up their government, and thus prac- 
tically put d to free government upon 
the earth rces us to ask: ‘Is there, in 
all republics, this inherent and fatal weak- 
ness?? * * * This is essentially a peo- 
ple’s contest. On the side of the Union it is 
a struggle for maintaining in the world that 
form and substance of government whose 
leading objective is to elevate the condition 
of men—to lift artificial weights from all 
shoulders; to clear the paths of laudable pur- 
suit for all; to afford all an unfettered start, 
and a fair chance in the race for life.” 

Are these words anything else than a liv- 
ing description of the struggle which is going 
on in Korea, and which has already been lost 
for freedom in Czechoslovakia and Poland 
and Hungary and many another country, in- 
cluding for that matter Russia itself? Are 
they not a living description of the disaster 
we face if, in the world struggle which is 
now going on, all the still-free world shall 
be lost, including the United States? 

To Abraham Lincoln, freedom is worth 
the cost of struggle, whatever the cost may 
be. In the language of his greatest biog- 
rapher, Carl Sandburg, “He had stood that 
day, the world’s foremost spokesman of pop- 
ular government, saying that democracy was 
yet worth fighting for. * * * His cadences 
sang the ancient song that where there is 
freedom men have fought and sacrificed for 
it, and that freedom is worth men’s dying 
for.” 

Today we have “brave men, living and 
dead” fighting that struggle in Korea. By 
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ton \ may be ¢ where ne 
e worl be ¢ Ai 1 in d 
ites In the Db it 1 va i war 
I \ It is take I 1 the 
h ead of K ed de ) 
T for wl la full 
IT sur a 2 I Vv 
resol hat e dead shal ave d 
in \ t N under God, s l 
have a new birt ‘ n i - 
er! y t pe é r 
tl } k ui } ish i n 6 ¢ 
Mr. Speake t i Vays appro- 
priate to print and reprint, 1 1 and 
reread, and quote and requote the im- 
mortal words of this great American who 


once worked in the Halls of Congre ; 
we are doing, I ve you the Gettysburg 
Address: 


Four re I V r father 
br for \ ( nt a w 
nation nceived in liberty id dedicated 
to the proposit that all m ire created 
equal 

Now we are ¢« i eat Civil War 
t l whet r I ion 
sO ¢ ei 1 ‘ ] 
€ jure We ire I eat t ] d 
of that war. We to ded ea 
portion hat field 1 re zp 
I thos N » here gave their li that that 
nation might live It i ultogether fitting 
and proper that we should do thi 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we ¢ not conse A not ha Ww — 
this ground. TI me iving d 
dead t ru ed e ¢ C 1 
it, far at e cur p I r to add or de- 
tract The world will little note, nor long 
remember wl we here, but it can never 
forget what they did here It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far sor ly advanced It rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the c 
remaining before u that from these 
honored dead we take increased devoti to 
that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion—that we here highly 
resolve that these « 1 shall not have died 
in vain—that tl N n, u r God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom ind that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 


(November 19, 1863.) 


I have frequently advocated that this 
majestic oration should } 
memory assignment for the school chil- 
dren of our Nation, for certainly its en- 
during words are universally rated as 
the masterpiece of the English language. 
This is substantiated by the fact that 
at the University of Oxford many years 
ago Lord Curzon included both the 
Gettysburg Address and Lincoin’s sec- 
ond inaugural address as first and second 
places in the English language. 

It is my great pleasure and inspiration 
to have been president of the Abraham 
Lincoln Club at my home city of Long 
Beach, Calif., for several years. I am 
also a member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Lincoln Club of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 

There are similar Lincoln groups all 
over the various sections of our great 
Nation which are dedicated to the pres- 
ervation and dissemination of knowledge 
respecting the history and biography of 
Abraham Lincoln. In this connection, 
Mr. Speaker, I feel, therefore, that it is 
my privilege to respectively, but vigor- 
ously, urge that every Member of this 
Congress and those who read this do 
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Aid to Yugoslavia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO} 
— CNNETI 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 
( NEW YORK 
IN THE H E OF REPRESENTATIVES 
7 rsday, November 30, 1950 
h KEATING. M Speake the 
I } asked Conere to author- 
for relief for Yu lavia, which 
i } ntl fferiz from extreme 
drought which h destroyed the crops 
id sel isly endangered the lives of 
] ( OI pe n 
rhe argument is advanced that we as 
hould help Tito by sending 
food nee, if the famine becomes too 
ever » peasants and city dwellers 
may revolt and overthrow his govern- 
ment. On the theory that half a loaf is 
better than none, we are asked to send 


ime falls, a 
in all prob- 


lito, since, if his res 
‘rarchy will, 
lity, take its place 


There may be much merit to this con- 


te i The immediate extension of re- 
lief may be disclosed by the hearings to 
be definitely in the long-range interest 
of our country. The suggestion should 
be thoroi ly explored as a matter of 
urgency} No doubt Tito is potentially 


useful and friendly to us than a 
Moscow-controlled puppet. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I think we 
should recognize additional political 
when we approach this prob- 
em of sending aid 
n absolute 


y) is % and as 
controls his government 


with a 


dictator, 


firm hand 

rherefore, I am of the strong opinior 
that we should couple any grant of aid to 
} eovernment and people, designed to 
assure |] continuation in office, with 
the ( t possible representations re- 


! our concern over and disap- 
proval of many of the steps heretofore 
taken by his totalitarian regime. 
toward dispelling un- 
favorable reaction in this country to the 
l ] it proposition of 
helping to build up one d tor in order 
Yugoslav Gov- 
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t should at once demonstrate its 


ernmen 

willingness to make amends for past mis- 
takes by immediately releasing from 
prison Cardinal Aloysius Stepinac, for- 
merly primate of that country, and by 


urning the rest of the children whom 
the Yugoslav Communists under Tito 
kidnaped from Greece. 

Cardinal Stepinac was tried in Sep- 
tember 1946 and on October 11 of that 
year he was sentenced to 16 years im- 
prisonment at hard labor. Certainly re- 
ligious people all over the world abhor 
the brutal treatment and unfair trial 
granted to the primate. 

Early in 1949, outraged by the Step- 
inac incident and the closely ensuing life 
imprisonment sentence meted out to 
Cardinal Mindszenty by the Hungarian 
Communist regime in pursuance of its 
studied and distorted campaign of re- 
ligious persecution, several Members in- 
troduced concurrent resolutions declar- 
ing it the sense of Congress that these 
violations of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms should be submitted by 
the United States to the United Nations. 
We have never been able to secure a 
hearing on these resolutions. 

Now that we have some method of in- 
fluencing Tito’s decision in this matter, 
we should urge in the strongest possible 
terms that the primate should be re- 
leased or, at the very least, that the 
Yugoslav Government should be required 
to justify its action in this matter before 
the United Nations 

Furthermore, at the time hearings are 
held by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on the proposed bill to extend economic 
aid to Yugoslavia an opportunity should 
be given the proponents of these resolu- 
tions of protest to present their case on 
behalf of these men of God whose only 
sin appears to have been to adhere to and 
proclaim their faith under an atheistic 
regime. 

Furthermore, principles of simple in- 
ternational justice dictate that one quid 
pro quo for the extension of aid to Yugo- 
slavia should be the release of the re- 
mainder of the 11,000 children abducted 
from Greek parents. It will be a long 
and heartbreaking task for the Red Cross 
to accomplish, and only if its workers 
receive prompt and real assistance from 
Yugoslavia can the present pitiable situa- 
tion of these children be remedied. 

Finally, we are holding in storage vast 
quantities of edible and nourishing foods 
at an ever-increasing cost to the tax- 
payers which might very well be sent to 
Yugoslavia’s starving population. 

To the maximum extent possible, we 
should utilize this practical and sensible 
solution for meeting this problem, since 
now more than ever our staggering com- 
mitments all over the world demand 
financial prudence. 

This is not intended to be a plea for 
adverse action on the suggestion that 
economic aid be extended to Yugoslavia, 
but rather for a realistic appraisal of all 
the factors which should enter into our 
determination and a thorough and sin- 
cere canvass of all proposals which may 
ye advanced for terms and conditions to 
be attached to such aid either by way of 
legislation or diplomatic negotiation. 


~_ 





International Law and Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 
Monday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
interesting and intelligent article en- 
titled ‘International Law and Fisheries 
written by Mr. Edward W. Allen, one 
of the eminent authorities in my State 
The article relates to the import of the 
proposed Japanese treaty on interna- 
tional law and international fisheries. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND FISHERIES 

(By Edward W. Allen) 
people, including, I regret to 
who should know better, | 
being no such thing as inter- 

To be sure, some of its attri- 
butes differ from those of municipal law, 
and defects certainly are apparent. Never- 
theless, it does exist and, despite shortcom- 
ings, it does respond to a definite need in 
world relationships, both moral and practical. 
It was one of the regrettable features of the 
San Francisco meeting at which the United 
Nations Charter was formulated that the 
emphasis was placed on international politics 
instead of international law 

Perhaps our present troubles are partly 
due to disregard of principles of justice as 
fundamental to world peace and happiness. 
Donations and the squandering of billions 
of dollars to buy allies and friendships have 
proved to be futile substitutes. 

Instead, therefore, of deriding interna- 
tional law, it behooves those who desire a 
peaceful world to acquaint themselves with 
its progress and possibilities as well as with 
its cefects and to use their abilities to elimi- 
nate the deficiencies. Some of these defi- 
ciencies are due to the way in which inter- 
national law developed. It is the combined 
result of customs, conflicts, force, reason, 
diplomacy, and the aspirations as well as the 
selfishness of human beings. Withal, it is an 
ever changing mixture of the practical with 
the altruistic and should never be permitted 
to become static. 

So we find that in the days following the 
discovery of America, Spain, Portugal, and 
England were asserting nationalistic title to 
huge ocean areas, attempting to shut off each 
other and all other Luropean nations from 
most of the world. However, it was not so 
much these world-circling contentions as it 
was contests over the herring fisheries of the 
North Sea which were particularly respon- 
sible for stimulating Hugo Grotius and other 
great legal writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to expound their theories as to ocean 
waters. And it is nothing to their discredit 
that they espoused views favorable to their 
own nationals. 

Eventually, politiclans and diplomats 
came to favor the idea that a nation should 
own so much, but only so much, of the ocean 
adjacent to its coast as it could defend from 
the shore. This was sometimes expressed as 
the range of cannon or 3 miles. Thus was 
born the so-called “3-mile rule.” During 
the last century and a half, it became strong- 
ly adi ited by tl -navy nations because 


it held to a minimum the waters from which 


Many 
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Let us, therefore, not be too discouraged 
by the pessimistic pronouncements of Gov- 
ernment officials or college professors who 
have no comprehension of the factual situa- 
tion or of the food and industrial potential- 
of the sea. Instead, let us view briefly 
what has been accomplished and ‘vhat ap- 
pear to be some of the possibilities 

We find it has been conc 
strated in the case of salmon, halibut, whales 
and fur seals that it is possible to rehabili 
the depleted stocks of such ocean fish and 
marine mammals 

We also find that this has been accom- 
plished in some cases by the action of a single 
coastal nation; in some cases by bilateral or 
multilateral treaties whereby each nation 
separately agrees to restrict its own nationals; 
and in some cases, notably that of the Paci- 


» coast halibut and the Sockeye salmon, by 
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joint international management. 
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Each failure in attempting to apply an 
obsolete principle to such a current situa- 

n tends to invalidate the principle itself 
and to establish the validity of the new sys- 
tem of accomplishment 

And so we find a Presidential fishery proc- 
lamation of September 28, 1945, which de- 
serves some attention, even if the Govern- 
ment departments which were charged with 
its implementation have failed to respond. 
The basic concept is that some coastal fish- 
eries yuld only be fished to a limited ex- 
tent, which I believe biologists refer to as 
the optimum, otherwise the future supply 
will be depletes therefore, a fishery is 
being so fished, no additional f 1 supply will 


result but, on the contrary, a valuable food 
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I I I yt go t k to 1948 
ne, if the 
( ni 1 were low the 
( 1 t i fi trouble is 
t f we had taken § tac the 
t col t swerved 
t I 1 I eeabdle y threate- 
€ ti I 
I is not id with any thought of do- 
I I t 1 considerations at all The 
R ter happens to have felt for a long 
t it e Na 1al Government would be 
1 by new political forces bring- 
iy n ality to it But that new force, 
i had e into power, would have been 
d with ibstantially the same problems, 


The | ter! ils of Communist strategy 


ntly affected by the eddies of 





are il 
political curren in the United State 

I lict that confronts the free world 
today far cends national partisan lines, 
It confronts us as a Nation of homogenous 
people with common ideals and a common 
take And nei our major parties has 
more of inner age, of loyalty to these 
id or of pat n than the other. 


tupid waste of our energies to carp 





a > at our own nationally elected and 
le pointed leaders, when our very 
world is drenched with the gasoline of vio- 


le? ind anarchy and about to be set aflame. 
human limitations, our Gov- 
é n t was democratically chosen and it is 





filled with men passionately devoted to their 
re ynsibilities to the people of the Nation 
d of the world It is not they who or- 
dered the Russian delegates to sabotage the 
United Nations It is not they who armed 
the N h Koreans. It is not they who 
hurled half a million Chinese against our 
boys in Korea 
So let us all open our eyes and see the 
crisis in its true form It may take all the 
ty and courage and clarity of mind that 
we can muster, before it is ended, 


The National Science Foundation Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a list of 
the suggested appointees to the National 
Science Foundation Board and a resumé 
of the biographies of the members chos- 
en to handle this important work, and 
what they have done in the field of sci- 
ence education in this country. 

I merely wish to point out that the 
suggested names are the names of great 
and eminent Americans. I think they 
are responding to this job almost as toa 
call to duty, in order that America may 
keep ahead of the rest of the world, not 
only in scientific achievement for our 
own welfare, but in scientific military 
achievement. 
and list ¢ 
printed ir 

PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTEES TO THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION EBOarp 


Many of my colleagues will recall the Na- 


ation Act of 1950. 
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The Se il n be « ed u 
on ec nation of t Pr - 
poi: 3 t e 24-member B who 
mold the policy of the Found: 

Too often we criticize, and so infrequ 
we praise, that it is important that the } 
bers of the Senate study with care the note- 
worthy appointees that 


I the President has 
selected for the National Science Foundat 
Board. It is 
States are repre sented. 

I quote from the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950 in reference to the ap- 
pointees: 


most interesting to see that 16 





“NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 
“Sec. 4. (a) 1e Board shall consist of 24 
members to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 


Senate, and of the Director ex officio, and 
shall exercise the authori 
Foundation by this act 

nated for appointment a 
oc eminent in the fields of the basic scien 
medical scienc I , agriculture, ed- 
public affairs; (2) 
lected solely on the basis of establi rec- 
ords of distinguished service; and shall 
lected as to provide representation of 











uca n, Ol shall be se- 


yr 





be so se 
the views of scientific leaders in all areas of 
the Nation. The President is requested, in 
the m of nominations of 
appointment as members, to give due con- 
sideration to any recommendations for nomi- 
nation which may be submitted to him by 
the National Academy of Sciences, the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities, the National Association of State Uni 
versities, the Association of American Col- 
leges, or by other scientific or educational 
organizations, 

The term of office of each voting 
member of the Eoard shall be 6 years, except 
that (1) any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term; and (2) the terms of office of 
the members first taking office after the date 
of enactment of this act shall expire, as des- 
ignated by the President at the time of ap- 
pointment, 8 at the end of 2 years, 8 at the 
end of 4 years, and 8 at the end of 6 years, 
after the date of enactment of this act. Any 
person who has been a member of the Board 
for twelve consecutive years shall thereafter 
be ineligible for appointment during the 
2-year period following the expiration of 
such twelfth year. 

“(c) The President shall call the first 
meeting of the Board, at which the first order 
of business shall be the election of a chair- 
man and a vice chairman 

“(d) The Board shall annually on 
the first Monday in December and at such 
other times as the Chairman may determine, 
but he shall also call a meeting whenever 
one-third of the members so request in 
writing. A majority of the voting members 
of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 
Each member shall be given notice, by reg- 
istered mail mailed to his last-known ad- 
dress of record not less than 15 days prior to 
any meeting, of the call of such meeting. 

“(e) The first Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man of the Board shall be elected by the 
Board to serve until the first Monday in De- 
cember next succeeding the date of election 
at which time a Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man shall be elected for a term of 2 years, 
Thereafter such election shall take place at 
the annual meeting occurring at the end of 
each such term. The Vice Chairman shall 
perform the duties of the Chairman in his 
absenc In case a vacancy occurs in the 
chairmanship or vice-chairmanship, the 
Board shall elect a member to fil] such 
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} - ; four educators. two Dr. B 
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engineers, one geologist, vwo indu rialists, i1 I 
ne mathematician, three medical scientists, 
and three physicist 
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Patrick Henry Yancey, 
rn Tampa, Fla., 
cated in parochial 
Tampa. Entered 
Jesus, Macon, Ga., bas. f tar 
lege, Macon, Ga., 1912-16; Gonzag \ 
sity, Spokane, Wash. (A. B. 1918; A. M. 1919). 
Instructor in biology, Spring Hill College - _ 
1919-23. Colegio de S. Francisco Javier, Ona 
(Burgos), Spain, and Laboratorio Bi ico 
De Sarria /( 2 
W dstock College, Woodstock, Md 925-27. Head 
Ordained priest June 14 é i 
islaus’ Novitiate, Cleveland, Ohio, 1927-28 f N 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, M and Natior 
Marine Biological rat d } 
1928-31 
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er, board of trustee the 

n since 1936; vice chair- 

( lian Advisory Committee, 
American Political Science 
nerican Society International 
Committee on Liberal Arts 
Committee Association 
and Universities, 
Reorganization of 
Academic Advisory 
Marine Academy, Com- 
Organization Executive Branch of 

( r ‘ (1948), Board of Visitors Naval 
446-48), Panel of Political Scien- 

Amel! 1 Political Science Associae- 

Vice president National Asso- 
Universities (1943). Contribu- 


Pr 
¥y rro- 


( Ex itive 

( t College 
( { mmittee on 
Fede ( vernment 


rd ‘ States 








ticles and reviews to profes- 
NEW MEXICO 
Sopivie D. Aberle 

Education: Stanford University, A. B. 1923, 
M. A., 1925, Ph. D., 1927. Alexander Brown 
Cox f 1930. Yale University School of 
N M. D., 1930. Sterling fellow, Yale 

{ é Medical School, 1930-31. 
Expt Assi int in histology, embry- 
( id neurology, Stanford University, 
Instructor in anthropology, Insti- 
H Relations, Yale, 1927-28. In- 


I Department of Obstetrics and 
( ‘ ogy, 1930-34, Associate research, Car- 


Institution, 1934-35. Superintendent 
Pueblo India Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
United States Department of Interior, 1935- 
44 Division Medical Science National Re- 


search Council, 1944-49. Special research die 
rector, University of New Mexico, 1949-. 
cletic A. A. A. S. American Medical 
A ciation; fellow, Society Research Child 
De mie fellow, Anthropological Asso- 
ciat Association of Anatomists. Research 


nthropology: Endocrinology. 
NEW JERSEY 
Harold Marston Morse 
Born March 24, 1892. He received A. B. and 
D. degrees from Colby College; A. M. and 
Ph. D. degrees from Harvard, the latter in 
1917 nd Dr. (honoris causa), Paris, 1946. 
After graduation, Dr. Morse taught at Cor- 
nell, Brown, and Harvard Universities. He 
has been professor of mathematics at the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 


N. J.. since 1935. He was consultant, Office 
of Chief of Ordnance, United States Army; 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; and National De- 


fense R rch Committee. He served as 
private, United States Army, 1918-19; second 
lieutenant, C Artillery Corps research, 
1919-24; chairman, war preparations com- 
mittee, American Mathematical Society and 
Mathematical Association of America, 1940- 
42. He is a contributor to various mathe- 
matical periodicals and a member of United 
States and foreign scientific societies. 
NEW YORK 

Chester I. Barnard 

ident, Roc 


1eral Educati 


Age 64. Pr 
presia it, Ce 


‘feller Foundation; 
n Board; tormer 





+ 


resident, New Jersey 

hal Board of Consultants to 
international control 
idential Special Com- 


lilen 
f State on 
of atomic energy; Pres 


n Integration of Medical Sciences 


mis i 
in Gove nent, 1946; fellow, American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences A. A. A. S. 
Cc les Dollard 
Age 43. President, Carnegie Corp, of New 
York; t I neton College; member, 
Univer of V nsin Foundation; direce- 


tor, American Council on Race Relation. 
Robert F. Loeb 
Was born March 14, 1895. 


at the Horace 


He was educated 
Mann School, New York, and 
of Chicago Ie received 
m Harvard. 


TT ‘ 
Lie University 


his M. D. degree fri 


Dr. Loeb has been connected with Presby- 
terian Hospital and College of Physicians and 
s eons (Columbia University) since 1921, 


as Lambert professor of medicine from 1942 


to 1947, bec ling Bard professor of medical 
services in 1947. He was chairman of the 
I rd for Coordination of Malarial Study, 
Washington, D. C., and also of the Medical 
Board of Review, United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, in 1947. He is a member 


of numerous scientific societies. 


Charles Edward Wilson 

Home address: 
N.Y 

Office address 
York, N. Y 

Born: New York, N. Y., November 18, 1886. 

Education: Educated public schools of New 
York City 

Experience: 1899: Began in shipping de- 
partment, Sprague Works, General Electric 
Co., New York City, and served successively 
in accounting, production, engineering, 
manufacturing, and marketing departments; 
manager, merchandise department and vice 
president, 1930-37. 1937-39: Executive vice 
president Since 1940: President since Jan- 
uary 1; chairman of board, General Electric 
Supply Corp.; director, General Electric Co., 
International General Electric Co., Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. 1942-44: Executive 
vice chairman, WPB. 

Organizations: Clubs: Scarsdale Country; 
Mohawk (Schenectady); Links (New York), 

Remarks: Baptist. 


7 Hampton Road, Scarsdale, 


570 Lexington Avenue, New 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Dr. Paul M. Gross 
Dean, Duke University Graduate School, 
and president and board of directors of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 


TENNESSEE 
Dr. O. W. Hyman 


Born December 21, 1890. Graduated from 
University of North Carolina, 1910; Ph. D., 
Princeton University, 1921; LL. D., South- 
western College, Memphis, Tenn., 1938. In 
1921 was professor of histology and embry- 
ology and business manager of University's 
medical units in Memphis. In 1925 ap- 
pointed dean of the medical school, and in 
1948 appointed vice president medical units, 
University of Tennessee. Has national repu- 
tation as an educator in the field of medi- 
cine and its allied sciences. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
John W. Davis 


Address: West Virginia State College, In- 
stitute, W. Va. 


Born: February 11, 1888; Milledgeville, Ga. 
Education: Morehouse College, Atlanta, 


Ga., and University of Chicago. 

Degrees: A. B., Morehouse College, 1911; 
A. M., Morehouse College, 1920; D. Litt., State 
College, Orangeburg, S. C., 1931; and LL. D., 
Wilberforce University, 1939; Howard Uni- 
versity, 1940. 

Outline of career: Teacher at Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Ga., 1911-15. Registrar, 
1914-17; executive secretary Twelfth Street 
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Bell Telephone Co.; 


Branch, Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C., 
1917-19; president of West Virginia State 
College, Institute, W. Va., since, 1919. Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Educati 
1929-31; member Commission on I 
tions of Higher Learning of North Central 
Association of Colleges, 1936 to Wate. 

Author of Land-Grant Colleges for Ne- 
groes, 1934; Problems in the Collegiate Edu- 
cation of Negroes, 1937; Minority Report, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education 
(with R. R. Motion and M. W. Johnson), 
1932; Wilberforce University as a Cause, 
1939. 


Stitu- 


WISCONSIN 
B. Fred Edwin 

Was born March 22, 1887. He received his 
B. S. and M. S. degrees from Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and his Ph. D. degree from 
the University of Gottingen. 

He is now president of the University of 
Wisconsin, and has worked and taught at 
the University of Wisconsin, serving as pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, dean of the graduate 
school and of the College of Agriculture, 
and director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. During World War II, he was Tech- 
nical Program Director of the War Research 
Service. This service was recognized by the 
award of a medal fgr merit. 

WYOMING 
George D. Humphrey 

Age 53. President, University of Wyoming. 
Long record of experience in educational ad- 
ministration, Active in land-grant college 
movement, 


Mr. President, having been identified 
with this legislation for the past 4 years, 
it is my sincere hope that the Senate will 
expedite the appointment of these out- 
standing men and women. 

The National Science Foundation must 
get on with its task. The hour is al- 
ready too late. 





National Education Program for Study of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Myr. President, upon 
our return to Congress from the recent 
recess, Members of the Senate were grat- 
ified to find upon their desks copies of 
Your Congress magazine, outlining the 
formation of the committee for Congress 
by a group of outstanding correspon- 
dents, to sponsor Congress Study Coun- 
cils in schools, colleges, and other groups 
and assemblages. 

It seems to me that the thought moti- 
vating this program is a very fine one, 
and should result in much benefit in 
acquainting the country with the work 
of the Congress and the responsibilities 
resting upon its membership. 

Any program which tends to create a 
better understanding of the national 
Congress, its membership, and its work- 
is very much to be desired. 

I therefore ask that there be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp corre- 
spondence I have had with the editor of 




















Mr. Hat J. MILuer, 
Executive Director, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. MILLER: In this morning’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp I read with great interest 
your letter to Senator WILEY concerning the 
formation of the Committee for Congress 
and the publication of Your Congress maga- 
zine 

The sentiments expressed coinci 
closely with my own views and philosophy 
that Iam prompted to write to you for addi- 
tional information. This problem of “edu- 
cating democracy’s citizens” in the operation 
of their Congress and Government has been 
one of my chief concerns as an under- 
graduate and now as a graduate student in 
political science here at the American Uni- 
versity in Washington. 

As you so ably point out, our civics and 








icer 





political science courses fall far short of their 
real objectives. I, too, am appalled by the 
} of understanding of even 

of our Congress 
the need for materials for 
ducation al ry these lines has led me 


to produce two works d with the legis- 
lative process. Both were published by 
American University Press. 

n and examination I 


the most recent of 
9 > 


~ 
< 


a supplemental text 
ls, for use in civics 
mber of colleges and 





Contributing to the final draft were such 
l horities in the field as Dr. W. 
B: ke Graves, of the legislative reference 


Paul 


analng au 
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avail ourselves of th offer, well as of 
your generous offer to be of pe assist- 
ance to the committee 
We were espec ly interested in your ob- 
servat tl \ lit l i 2 
\ thei eal ec- 





is is I of our own find 8 
that there i ide i der d- 
ing of our t che l l e 
political sp I 





that appall n that th 
for Congress will endeavor to corre 


We were pleased to receive a copy of your 
publication Operation: Congre nd we will 
ascertain how it and your services can be 
worked into the program. 


Yours since 
Hat. J. MILLER 
Editor, Your C J Magazine; Ere 





How To Manage Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the Catholic Review, pub- 
lished at Baltimore, Md., on Friday, De- 
cember 1, 1950, the following editorial by 
the Reverend James M. Gillis, C. S. P., 
under the unusual heading of “Sursum 
corda”’: 

Someone h 
Yugoslavia is a 
or whether it ha 
caused by an € 10mi ystem tl 
will not work. In either case 
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t f m 
I i 
( ( i Av 
) 
( I 
Gov- 
c i t 1 
i t re l irics 
W } fi ed a 

( Ameri ipose < 
ne 1 t I ac 

A e¢ er 
harsh < iit ! but 
i wil 1 nd it f i 
y vs is to let them Know that, 
( A \ I to help 
we are not at the mercy of a 
< tor i i f a murderou ind suicidal 
( em ® of ° We had better 
[ that we are an easy mark, 
token of good 
mse ‘ ibishop Stepinac 
e we suggest it to him, and 
ppe But in any event we 
mu let the people starve. 

The following newspaper item from 
the Catholic Review, published at Balti- 
more Md., ¢ Friday, December 1, 
l ), throws light upon what is going on 
in Yugoslavia as far as the persecution 
of Catholic religious are concerned: 

( PRELATE, I 1T Priests FAcING Prison— 
N y ‘I ‘ Ri ED ON Spy CLAIM bISHOP 
Z Own LoRGY ForceD To HELP FROSE- 
< i 
Fresh evidence that communism, whether 

I dominated or not, is the implacable 
‘ re 1 is had in the latest ws on 


ecution oOo! religion in 
Cy lovakia and Yugoslavia. 
f to word allowed 


ess per 


I I rim according 
to come acr borders closed to free, factual 
re rtil dispatches tell of a Communist- 
rigged trial of Catholic prelates and priests 


\ h recalls the hearings accorded Joseph 


Cardinal Mindszenty, imprisoned Primate of 
Hungary, and Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac 
reb, Yug lavia. The Prague regime 
i i Kremlin puppet. 

I 1 Yugoslavia, which is Communist 
} with Moscow, comes a report of 
te] d-up arrest seminarians and semi- 
profe ors, obviously designed to strike 

1e priesthood at its source. 
The Tito regime reportedly arrested three 


of six top officials of the Catholic seminary at 


reb, the largest in that country. It had 

ari 1 14 students there 3 months ag 
In Czechoslovakia, nine churchmen, ine 
cluding one bishop, were placed on trial by 
he Prague regime It became the second 
major proceeding against officials of the 


Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia within a 
few mont In April of this year 10 promi- 
nent Czechoslovak leaders of religious come- 
munities were sentenced to terms of from 
2 r 1 l Lor ivities, 
rhe Czechoslovak churchmen were charged 
With treason, espionage, spreading subver- 
Sive propaganda, and helping persons flee 
the country 
On trial were: 





ed antistate act 


Bishop Stanislav Zela, auxili- 
ary and vicar general of the Olomouc arch- 
diocese; Abbot Jan Opasek, of the Benedic- 
tine monastery at Brevnov; and Abbot Stan- 
islay Jarolimek, of the Premonstratensian 
monastery at Strahov. 


MANY HELD IN DURESS 
Otekar former con- 
sultant the paps ul nunciature in Prague; 
acon of the metropolitan 


Svec, 








Sathedral; and 





Jan B secret to Archbishop 
ee Progu nd the Reverends 
‘ K head of the missionary fed- 


eration of priests; Antonin Mandl, director of 








} I 1 Catholic action: and 
Va M Sales priest who had been 
en € he } al I lature in Prague. 
Ihe thre ler men arrested by the Tito 
I I i des d as the Reverends Josip 
il director of the upper classes 
Z reb seminary; Angelko Juric, S. J., 
1 director for the lower c ses; anda 

I her Talan, vice rector at the seminary. 
The W no exact information given on 
how long tl Czech prelates and priests 
had been held uncer arrest before the trial 
t I However, it was definitely known 
that one of accused, Monsignor Svec, had 
been under est since October 1949. At 


the time of his arrest 
covered from under the Nazis as a 
pl r for 3 y ; at Dachau. Bishop Zela 
had been reported arrested last August. 


he had not fully re- 


ail25 


PRESS GIVEN COP 
Representatives of the western press were 
r riedly given copies of the indictment 
1inst the churchmen and passes to the 
courtroom a half hour before the trial was 
due to begin They were forbidden to take 


along interpreters and informed that official 
interpretation would be provided over ear- 
phones in English, French, and Russian. 

Following the well-known pattern of iron- 
curtain trials, the defendants confessed guilt 
or partial guilt as the trial progressed at 
Prague's Pancrac Prison. 

The prisoners were reportedly questioned 
by a seven-man court and three prosecu- 
tors. There was no indication that the ac- 
cused were given the privilege of a defense 
attorney 

The line of questioning pursued by the 
prosecutors sought to involve the country’s 
two archbishops, Archbishops Beran and 
Josef Matocha, of Olomouc, in criminal ac- 
tiviti 

PICTURED AS SPY 

Archbishop Beran was pictured as having 
drawn up espionage reports and forwarded 
them to the Vatican. Archbishop Matocha 
was described in the testimony as having 
defied the church laws on instructions from 
the Vatican. Neither of the prelates are de- 
fendcants in the trial 

One Czech exile listening to Prague broad- 
casts of the trial stated he got the impres- 
sion that what the indictment meant by an 
espionage report was any pastoral letter or 
report to the Holy See on the spiritual affairs 
of the church. 

Comments from church papers in Rome 
stated that an analysis of the proceedings 
and showed the defendants were 
essentially tried for the crime of being Cath- 
olics, and that the trial was not of the de- 
fendants but of the Catholic Church. 

Reports from the prison trial chamber 
xictured Bishop Zela pleading guilty in part 
o charges of treason and espionage. He was 
aid to have apologized and stated he was 
CGeeply sorry. 

Monsignor Boukal, Archbishop Beran’s 
secretary, reportedly pleaded guilty to the 
charges and testified that he had drawn up 
political reports for both Archbishop Beran 
and the papal nunciature in Prague. 


CITES SECRET LETTERS 


Monsignor Cihak, head of the St. Vitus 
Cathedral chapter, was also reported to have 
pleaded guilty. He is said to have testified 
that he delivered secret letters for Archbishop 
Beran containing espionage reports. Mon- 
signor Cihak was reported to have appeared 
thin and stoop-shouldered, making a meek 
confession of guilt and apologizing for his 
mistake. 

It was noted that these confessions strik- 
ingly parallel those at other Red trials, from 


charges 


I 
t 
§ 
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Stalin’s Moscow purge trials of the 1930's to 


the many farcical trials of churchmen— 
Catholic and non-Catholic—in Soviet-satel. 
lite coul s since the war. 


The indictment released by the Czec! 
I iformation st tes that the 
r nage was dir 
ture in Prague; 
Was transi 


ected by the papal nuncia- 

the church's Catholic Act 

2rmed into a widely ramified con- 
network for subversive and 












€ na activities; the defendants « - 
reat d the activities of terrorist groups, and 
I mill 1s of ds were embezzled from 
t pri ’ he > for subversive 

No official re 





V ved toh 

( irre f 14 

Cha t tl 

ecly based on discovery of a rifle ans - 


Tito leaflets in possession of two students 
The leaflets were said to have borne the 
stamp “U,” an identification mark that was 
used by the Ustachi, pro-Nazi Croatian 
crganization that functioned during World 
War II. 

One secular news dispatch indicated that 
the arrest of the priests stripped the Tito 
regime of its usual propaganda excuse tha 
it was merely acting to crush a conspiracy 
The dispatch stated: 

“Persons acquainted with these develop- 
ments said that the arrests have lost the 
character of a move by the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Government to crush an alleged con- 
spiracy. They said the three officials held 
are innocent and that their arrest repre- 
sents a new and important step in Marshal 
Tito’s conflict with the Catholic Church.” 








From the foregoing, I believe we can 
sey truthfully that the least we should 
do before giving any aid whatsoever to 
Tito is to endeavor to have him practice 
freedom of religion in his land and give 
to all peoples who have dedicated their 
lives to God that fair and proper treat- 
ment which their high and unselfish 
calling merits. 

What better time is there than now 
to drive home this request as a must? 

Any distribution of food supplies 
should be made in Yugoslavia by one of 
our international welfare agencies in 
well-marked packages stating that the 
United States of America is the donor. 





Europe Is Our First Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no need to dwell at length on the 
gravity of the present world crisis. It 
seems to me at this time that our great- 
est need is for rationality, deliberation, 
and courage. The courage we need is 
often harder to muster than what it 
takes to face guns in wartime. We need 
the courage to hold to those fundamen- 
tal world policies which have made our 
country a force for peace for so many 
generations. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the House an excellent statement on 
the major problem before us; it is an ar- 
ticle by Prof. Nathaniel Peffer, of Colum- 
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f w in its own e.”* rope or Asi As in 1942, it 1 not enough “ 
I 1 Kai-shek and Bao power to attempt both simultaneously with C : 
Dai « expression of resent- Out being ineffective in both, Which shall All this is t I f 
ment of € n of Woodrow Wilson, it subordinate? f Asia would be it not f t 
Franklin Roosevelt and influential leaders There is only one logical approach to the ‘least for a | t enou for Eu- 
l seaboard. It is, i question. If the ultimate choice were forced I to be l 
s 1 iously me in the immediate future by acts or events ‘ pot l inte 1 





beyond « 


t to Russia? Then 


¢ e would ee iomic consequences in- 


} ‘ rie i lr the war and aite- 
* t igh ECA ild have to be writ- 
» doubt, could make the 


nen but the blow would be 


Vi \ i egic conseée- 
‘ I then R ia would have the 
t t Amerk which would 

itarist-Come- 


is Communist and 


r ich «¢ ifidence in 


America to! ining itself with the United 


I i America would be under direct 
1 would have at its disposal 
ean manpower but Europe's 
establishment and its advanced 
levelopment, both in plant 

This last might be the 

Russia from European con- 

( M over, it would have convenient 


tacK on 


-off places for at 
Ireland, the United Kingdom, the Iberian 
insu Greenland, Iceland, the Azores, 
North Africa, and Dakar—all are springe 
I I merica would really be sur- 
rounded. It would have to become an armed 


camp, st ing unremittingly on guard, all 
other con erations in American society— 
educat health, welfare—subordinated to 
t ilitaz That alone would constitute 
defeat, would negate the promise of Ameri- 
‘ ut ‘ y 

There is something else, more intangible, 
but no less compelling. The prospect of all 


western Europe coming under the brutish, 
atavi regimen of Russian monolithic to- 
talitarianism is not easily tolerable. Every- 
thing slowly grown and formed since the 
Renaissance, since the Dark Ages even, would 
be nullified. Western culture would be trun- 


cated. The west, after all, has developed 
slowly, in traditions and institutions of rep- 
resentative, responsible government and 


guarantees of equality under the law admin- 
istered in channels of justice openly con- 
ducted 

it is not pleasant to think of Scandinavi- 
ans, Hollanders, Frenchmen, and Englishmen 
going to bed at night wondering whether the 
2 a. m. Knock on the door will come and, if 
it comes, being dragged off and dropped 
somewhere into oblivion, their wives and 
children never Knowing where they were or 
whether they were dead or alive, their kind- 
est fate that of being hauled off to some 
Arctic slave camp It is not pleasant to 
think of a Churchill confessing before the 
microphone at a trial after being held in- 
communicado for months; or an Attlee or a 
Herriot or a Bertrand Ruesell or an André 
Gide—confessing to anything and everything 
and then being dragged off to be shot as 
even common criminals are no longer shot. 

It is not pleasant to think of a British 
physicist or a French philosopher standing 
up at a public hearing, renouncing all his 
previous beliefs in the light of the pro- 
nouncements of great Stalin, father and pro- 
tector of England and France, light of the 
world, inventor of fire and the wheel, archie- 
tect of the Parthenon, author of Hamlet, 
painter of the Sistine Chapel, composer of 
the Ninth Symphony, discoverer of electrice 
ity. It is not pleasant to think of all Euro- 
peans cowering in terror all their living 
anoments, forever turning their heads to see 


who was listening, fearful always of the in- 
former, not knowing whether their own chil- 
dren would report on them. 

Then, surely, night would settle on Europe 
and there would be an end of all that has 
given western civilization its dignity. 

Consciously to elect this in order to save 
Formosa and Indochina and Burma—that re- 
quires a resoluteness not easily come by, ex- 
cept as the last, the uttermost price of sure 
vival. And that it is not. On any fair ex- 
amination of the issue on its merits we are 
not yet at that point. We can save our- 
selves and the world if we hold Europe, 
though we lose Asia. We can lose the world 
aid ourselves if we lose Europe, though we 
hold Asia. 

It is much as it was in 1942. We cannot 
come fully to the defense of both continents. 
A choice as to priority must be made in order 
to be successful in both in the end. Now 
as then, the claim of Europe is greater. We 


shall stand or fall in Europe. 





Blundering Diplomacy—Keeping the 
Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vonday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
fpeaker, the American people will pay 
an awful price in life and property be- 
cause of blundering and inexcusable for- 
eign policy and Democratic administra- 
tions since 1933. Now we find them 
precipitating this action into a global war 
from which there appears no present 
escape. Mr. George Sokolsky, writing in 
the Times-Herald today, points out 
eight grievous errors in foreign policy. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including his article: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The wise man, when he faces a crisis in 
his life, steps back and asks himself, “What 
have I done?” He reexamines his life; he 
seeks out his faults; but most of all, he 
probes for a way to cut his losses, to reverse 
his processes and to straighten himself out. 

Only fools blame the environment, the 
times, the breaks, luck. No one gets very 
far in life by sulking and scheming. Only 
an imbecile devotes himself to covering up 
mistakes by new lies, until his structure 
collapses on his head. A lie has a curious 
way of fighting to the surface. 

What is true of individuals is true of 
nations. The crisis appears. At that mo- 
ment, a nation either blindly and stiffneck- 
edly pursues the course which produced the 
crisis, or its best minds devote themselves 
to a reexamination of conduct with a view 
to rechanneling its attitudes. 

Since 1939, it is apparent, beyond doubt, 
that great errors have been made by the 
leaders of our Nation. These errors need 
to be reexamined, not to blame the living 
or the dead, but to safeguard the future. I 
shall here list only a few demonstrable 
errors: 

1. Our association with Soviet Russia in 
the war without prior stipulations as to peace 
terms. It is suggested that there was no 
time to work out a full peace program. That 
is a cover-up. There was ample time to out- 
line the general terms of our participation, 
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2. The lend-lease agreements gave not 
ample protections to the United Stats 
Lend-lease to a large degree won the war 
for Soviet Russia. We contributed $11,000,- 
000,000 to the upbuilding of Soviet Russia's 
industrial and military strength. Peacetime 
industrial equipment should not have been 
pre vided. 

3. Tehran (November 1943) represents the 
abnegation of American control of American 
decisions in foreign affairs. At Tehran the 
United States gave Soviet Russia, then weak, 
a blank check in Europe and Asia. 

4. Tehran belied the Cairo declaration 
made about 5 days earlier. Both the Cairo 
declaration and the report on the Tehran 
conference were issued simultaneously on 
December 1, 1943. But on that date the 
Cairo declaration had already been nullified 
by Tehran. Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stali: 
on that date established a _ historic lie. 
For that our blood is being shed in Korea 

5. Roosevelt should not have gone to Yalta, 
because he was a dying man. He lacked the 
physical or moral strength to meet the chal- 
lenge of empire. 

6. During the war years we were in asso- 
ciation with Soviet Russia as an ally, but 
it was never necessary to accept Communists. 
It was the Charley-good-fellow attitude that 
made it possible for Americans and aliens 
who were serving as Russian agents to in- 
filtrate our Government in high positions. 

The existence of the Harold Ware cell wa 
known to President Roosevelt in 1939. He 
never acted. In fact, such agencies as the 
FBI were forbidden to arrest known and 
effective Russian spies. 

7. It was a grievous error to make it im- 
possible for the atomic energy authorities 
to dismiss suspects without proof. A man 
had no rights to work there. It was a 
privilege, to be withdrawn at will. 

Furthermore, Acheson was one of a body 
that agreed to write areport. He was only a 
writer in this respect. The report on the 
future of the use of atomic energy shou'd 
have been a closely guarded secret, otherwise 
we lost bargaining power. 

The so-called Acheson-Lilienthal report 
was issued and publicized under shameful 
circumstances. When Baruch assumed the 
job of negotiation at the United Nations, 
he was plagued by this report. 

8. The abandonment and betrayal of 
Chiang Kai-shek by the State Department 
from 1944, when he was still fighting, to 
this moment, when he is still offering to 
fight, is one of the most grievous errors in 
all history. 

It was designed originally by Soviet Russia 
and carried out by Russian agents in the 
State Department, among whom the most 
publicized is Alger Hiss. A vast and un- 
truthful campaign to justify this treason to 
America was conducted by the State Depart- 
ment. 

After Soviet Russia had won a complete 
victory in China, Great Britain accepted the 
role of appeaser which the American State 
Department imitated. That policy produced 
the Korean War. 





Freedom of Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
recently inaugurated a contest for stue- 








emocracy’ 


und requested me to prepare a state- 
ment on freedom of religion for use by 
the contestant Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix, I include 
t statement which I n d re- 
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importan issues of human 
] ead ructive 
impact. The authors dared to trust the indi- 


vidual in this vital realm of life 

Thus, it should be clear that our demo- 
cratic ideal of religious freedom is not in dis- 
paragement of religion. Our governmental 


foundations are essentially st 
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oRD, I includ he following article by 
Constantine B 1 from the Washing- 
ton Evening § f I mber 3, 1950 
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I land nd Burma, and 


A I I Wi ar supposed to de- 
western deft 

tion of force 

I the near future, we can be sure 

R will make it 

important handicap the western 

f ing now is the lack of 

Our 1 jilization is partial and 

f our western allies is non- 


But there is a solid block of manpower 
ble in the Far East The Nationalists 
For! a have at least 500,000 well-trained 
men wh if mod ly supplied with neces- 
iy modern weapons, can be of vital assi 
ice to the western cause. Japan has a 
I ntial of 1,500,000 men ready to fight, if 
ed with the needed v 
We still have time to arm the Japanese 
American equipment to a 
‘ which not only will be willing 
but anxious to fight the Russians and the 
Chinese Communist But that would not 
be nice, diplomatically speaking. 
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Address by Hon. Athanasios Politis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening I was privileged to attend the 
annual banquet of Worthington Chapter, 
No. 30, Order of Ahepa, held at the 
Emerson Hotel in Baltimore, at which 
Mr. Nicholas J. Nestor was toastmaster. 

We were privileged to hear an address 
by the Honorable Athanasios Politis, 
Greek Ambassador to the United States, 
and under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert the address in the 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 

I am delighted to be with you this eve- 
ning It is always a pleasure for me to 
spend an evening with the Ahena family, 
and I am especially gratified to have been 
asked to come to Baltimore to share your 
festivities on this occasion. 

Each contact that I have with Greck- 
American organizations is an invigorating 
experience—a source of new strength with 
which to carry on my work here. 

It seems that fate has brought me many 
interesting trips around your vast country 
as a sort of compensation for my years of 


immobility in Moscow. There it was pos- 
ve about only in a very restricted 
It was inconceivable that I could have 
unization of Greeks, as I 

even if such 


sible to m 
area. 
met with an org 
am doing tonight 


organiza- 














tions were permitted to exist. You can be 
sure that the Greeks living in Russia would 
¢ anvthing to be a > to form an organi- 
zation such your But, of course, you 
know that the word “freedom” is a word 
with a different meaning in the Russian 
vocabu 

On the trary, here in the United States, 
from t first days of my arrival, you have 
£ nl much ure by inviting me to 
your gatherings. You have allowed me to 
< \ experiences. You have permitted 
I to ¢ > y and you 
provided r with portunities to see 
h ene t ’ é the younger gen- 
( 1 i Of course, you will understand 
t i I say “pretty” I am not referring 
to the § ; of Pericles. Naturally, I mean 
the l 

Wh er I have been—in Miami, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, Wash- 
i d here in Baltimore, I have been 
impre i by their beauty—and more by their 
C n 

I would also like to tell you that I am 
vel I ch impressed by the beautiful way 
in w 1 those of the younger generation in 
d 1 dance our Greek dances. They 


can them ever so much betier than we 
home. In Greece, perhaps only Queen 
Frederika dances them even better. 

You must come to Greece, all of you, and 
show us how to dance our own Greek dances, 
You must show us the grace and charm 
which I have seen young Greek-Americans 
display at all of the gatherings I have 
attended. 

I pray that the world will remain at peace 
so that you may be able to come to Greece 
in 1951—the year that has been proclaimed 
homecoming year for Greeks all over the 
world. For some of you it will be a happy 
and joyous reunion with the families and 
friends you leit when you came to the new 
world many years ago. For the rest of you, 
it will be a wonderful experience, I know, 
to visit the land of your fathers—to visit 
the land where civilization began. 

Greece will greet you with open arms. 
Even 10 years of bitter war and hardship have 
not killed the open, kindly spirit of welcome 
that has made Greek hospitality an inter- 
national byword. 

You will see for yourselves that this brave 
country has attacked her monumental tasks 
with courage and fortitude and with 
American assistance has traveled far along 
the road of economic recovery. 

Of course, there are problems which have 
not been completely resolved. One of these 
is the resettlement of all the refugees, tragic 
victims of over 10 years of war, in their vil- 
lages. Above all, the Greek never loses his 
love for that bit of land where he was born, 
Our people in Greece are happy only when 
they are home—and home is where they were 
born—where they and their fathers before 
them tilled the soil. But when many of our 
people go home they find their towns, their 
villages and their homes in desolation and 
ruins—the handiwork of communism, the 
brutal revenge of the bandits and pillagers 
who could not break the Greek spirit. 

You will see at first hand the wonderful 
work that has been done by the Greek 
organizations which sprang up to help those 
in need. You will meet those who will tell 
you about the work of the Friends of the 
Village, the magnificent organization which 
has helped to rehabilitate hundreds of towns 
and villages by arranging for their adoption 
by more prosperous centers that were not hit 
as hard by the war. 

You will hear of the organization founded 
under the sponsorship of the King and 
Queen which took on the job of directing re- 


lief to the stricken areas. Cooking utensils, 
blankets, used clothing, woolens and hun. 
dreds of other items are being sent—items of 
ittle or no value to those who have them, 
but priceless to those who do not. 

Many of the refugees are displaced persons 
in every sense of the word. Their towns 
leveled to the ground by Commun ’st ter- 
rorists, their farms and homes destroyed, 
their possessions stolen, they have nothi 
to return to. 

But there is new hope for many of them 
now. With the passage of the 1950 amend- 
ment to the Displaced Persons Act, people 
who lost everything in their struggle against 
Communist imperialism can now come to 
the United States and start new life in a 
country offering opportunities unmatched 
anywhere else in the world. 

But these displaced persons wishing to 
come to the United States must be sponsored. 


For many of them it will be virtually im- 
possible to obtain passage money and to pay 
for ocher incidental expenses. They must all 
be assured of jobs and shelter in the United 


™m 


tates in order to qualify under the act. 
This will not be too difficult for those who 
have relatives or friends in the United States 
ready to sponsor them. But what of the 
displaced person who has neither relatives 
nor friends here? 

Again the Ahepa has stepped into the 
breach to add its powerful strength to the 
efforts of other Greek-American organiza- 
tions and the churches. With its designa- 
tion by the State Department as a certified 
voluntary agency, the Ahepa has undertaken 
to assume the responsibility of organizing 
this enormous and complicated task. In 
doing this, the Ahepa is once again displaying 
the great humanitarianism which has been 
a characteristic of this great organization 
since its birth in Atlanta, Ga., over a quarter 
of a century ago. 

But to carry out this important responsi- 
bility, sponsors must be found who are will- 
ing to help their compatriots in this great 
time of need. There should be no qualified 
displaced person unable to find a sponsor 
The members of the Ahepa, and Greek-Amer- 
icans in general, have always shown that 
they are inspired by that great humanity 
which is common to the American and Greek 
Nations. I know that they will rise again to 
the occasion and help their people in this 
special problem so that the maximum num- 
ber of persons will be enabled to reach the 
United States. 

I hope, as I have already said, that there 
will be peace and that we will be able to 
proceed with those tasks thet face us—the 
tasks of the peace-loving nations. But, as 
we all know, the international situation has 
entered into a period of crisis. To meet this 
crisis we must put our combined strength 
behind the flag of the united free world and 
take a stand for those principles we hold so 
dear. If we keep ourselves in readiness, if 
we hold to our resolve, we can and we shall 
weather the storm. 

The Greek people have given proof of their 
refusal to bow down to totalitarianism. 
They gave proof with their victory over Com- 
munist aggression—the first victory against 
the new Communist imperialism. They gave 
additional proof by sending troops and air- 
craft to the United Nations in Korea—this 
from a nation still binding its wounds from 
its own battle against communism. If fur- 
ther proof was needed, it is to be found in 
Premier Venizelos’ declaration that “Greece 
unreservedly stands at the side of the United 
States in the struggle of the free nations of 
the world.” 

America is more than the arsenal of de- 
mocracy. It is the bastion of liberty and 
the hope of the freedom-loving people of 
the world. 

I salute you as Greek-Americans, for you 
have both the Greek and the American reso- 
lution, and the strength that comes from 
that powerful combination. 
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Dean Acheson’s Speech Is Convincing 
Proof That We Need a New, Vigorous 


Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
Dean Acheson’s recent radio report con- 
firms the belief that I expressed last Sep- 
tember that he should be fired now as 
Secretary of State. I thought I was 
hearing a high-school student in a speech 
before his graduation class. In fact, it 
was not as good as many I have heard. 
Then I thought I was hearing a speech 
in the House of Lords with the accent, 
but without the wisdom. 

Acheson did not tell the American peo- 
ple one single thing that we do not al- 
ready know. 

It seems that Acheson is just waking 
up to the fact that communism is a 
threat to this Nation. We all know that. 
He did not think so when he sought to 
Gefend Alger Hiss. Acheson said that 
Communist Red China has committed an 
overt act in Korea. We all Know that. 
It was Acheson, however, who agreed to 
withhold the veto of the United States to 
admitting Red China to the United 
Nations. 

Acheson said we will fight to defend 
our freedom and independence. We 
have always done that and are doing it 
now in Korea. 

Why did he not think of that when the 
State Department overruled the Dé 
fense Department by removing our 
Armed Forces from Korea before war 
broke out there in June? Was he think- 
ing of protecting our freedom and in- 
dependence when he said Korea was out- 
side our perimeter of defense in the Pa- 
cific and thereby inviting Russia and 
North Korea to attack South Korea and 
put us on the defensive? Was he think- 
ing of protecting our freedom and in- 
dependence when he refused further aid 
to the Chinese Nationalist Government, 
and abandoned China to the Commu- 
nists? 

Acheson’s speech indicated more deals 
with the Russian Communists on the 
immoral basis of Tehran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, and Moscow conferences through 
which we now find ourselves as a nation 
subject to the whim and caprice of 
Russia. 





He revealed a complete lack of any 


policy to meet the crucial situation we 
are in tcaay. 
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It was a compl 1 te of time to 
listen to Acheson imble over simple 
words which showed a lack of conviction 
of what he wv ' 

I am more convinced than ever that 
what t Nati ! badly—and 
I a — a ne ¢ Ne} € 








Irresponsible Charges Against Secretary 


Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. RAYMOND W. KARST 


I 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. KARST. Mr. Spé 
this time for the purpo 
most serious brief statemer 
just gone through an elec 
country and the people have 
leged to exercise their democratic rights 
in a manner which stands out as a bea- 
con light for free peoples throughout the 
world. 

If this had been an ordinary campaign 





I would not feel called upon to make 
any further comment But it has not 
been an ordinary campaign and these 
are not ordinary tim¢ Thousands of 
our fellow citizens are removed from 
their homes and their familie Many 


have already died Many more have 
been wounded. The Nation is making 
great sacrifices of n and materials on 
battlefields thousands of miles from our 
shores 

In the heat of the campaign I believe 
that too many men have forgotten them- 
selves in an effort to gather a few more 
votes. All of us know that in a politi- 
cal campaign many things are said which 
are afterward regretted Sometimes 
what is said is colored by a desire to be 
elected. Ordinarily the country could 
take these things in their stride 

But in this campaign me have gone 
too far, I believe, in playing on the fears 
and the prejudi nd the insecurities 
of millions of our people for the sake of 
attracting votes. They have maligned 
and insulted; they have come danger- 
ously close to degrading our elections, in 


A 





their series of irresponsible charges 
hurled at Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son. It is high time they were answered 


and the charges stopped. 

Dean Acheson has been made the vic- 
tim of everything that is bad, and his 
name has been usec ize all the 
mistakes which have Alto- 
gether too much } n played 
with our foreign policy will be 
very costly to t nless it is 
stopped. 

Mr. Speaker, in normal times we can 
afford to indulge « elves to our heart’s 
content. But what man in this Chamber 
will say these are normal times? I say 
that irresponsible politics, played today 
with our foreign policy, is actually being 


played with the liv 
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: 
Speaker, may be the means of saving 
thousands of lives 
the future of our Nation. Victories o 
t} diplomatic front may mean more 
than the capturi of thousands of 
prisoners or the conquering of vast ar 


of enemy territory which we do not want 


Dean Acheson has already won many 


victories on the diplomatic front as his- 
tory will eventually prove He will win 
m more if v do not dest him 

It would be a great t dy, Mr. Spe - 


er, if we did not recognize our obligation 
to ourselves and the world, if we did not 
find united effort and approach in our 
foreign policy and our diplomatic rela- 
tions with other nation 

I appeal to all to joint in a constructive 
€ rt to uphold the hands of our Presi- 
dent and our Secretary of State I urge 
them to help us show the world that we 
can stand together in a democracy and 
that we can abandon politics in our for- 
eign affair The challenge of world 
communism will be met by unity, r 
dissension: by statesmanshi} 
J 


p, n pe 
by forthrightn¢ and construc- 
ve action, not by confusion and misrep- 
ré tation 
Mr. Speaker, I believe too many of u 
have made a tragic mistake in not fight- 
iz ressively in defense of our fo) n 
policy and our Secretary of Stat ; 
cha hich are f e, dist ed, ma- 
licious and d ned to m 
be ed and t le ir I l 
the ] tate ¢ 
I h to read an € ont p 
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which were ¢ 


ri . iol General Assembly on Sep- 

with equal if not greater 

Eighty-second Conere of the 

They were spoken by the 

4 minority his Congress 

i id l angry « empt, Secre- 
D 1 Ache 

( i nd 1 t degrad , 

preele 1 battle were fought 

‘ ity d conduct. of Mr. 

The sources which carried this 


were not slow 
represented a 
“Acheson must 


n to victory 
that their 


election 
by the people that 


With appalling irresponsibility they 
f i the whole burden and blame of a 
rid t 1 apart on the shoulders of one 
\ e man and no one nation can solve 


‘ 


pl n ( the 
terrible and simple 


world or stop in its 
impulse to- 


{1 independence, human and national, 

it this complex century has set in mo- 

I iti who bewail “the loss of 
China” or who demand that we, single- 
handed tem the tide in Asia” are men for 
most part ignorant of the lessons of his- 
tory and the clamorous power behind that 


ise, “the self-determination of 
It is perhaps Mr. Acheson's misfortune 
that in dealing with little men he has not 
en er h concerned himself with the 
their mental horizons. For the 

» in a decade this country is blessed 
h a Secretary of State who can see our 

nes and our destiny with the perspective 
history. Undoubtedly the Department of 

te has made mistakes in seeking the peril- 

ous path to peace. But at least its viewpoint 
has had breadth and depth, has encompassed 


mething of the grandeur of the American 
destiny, has kept in mind the goodness and 
ty that mark the best and truest of 

( t ul hopes 
We speak for people,” Mr. Acheson told 
the General Assembly, “whose deep concern 


whether the children are well or sick, 
whether there is enough food, whether the 
f leaks, whether there will be peace * * * 


n ‘ ») that the spirit of man may 

i the barriers between the hearts 

and mind f men may drop away and leave 
m ee to unite in brotherhood.” 

Thus was the American vision nobly de- 
tailed for the world, by an American spokes- 
man at a time when President Truman's po- 
litical foes were yapping at the heels of their 
Communist bogs And what did President 
Truman's political friends say of the man 

nd his message? It would be pleasant to 


recall that at one Democratic office- 
seeker campaigned on the theory that in 
Dean Acheson the Democratic Party had its 
asset To our knowledge, and we 
should be happy to stand corrected, not one 


least 


noblest 


campaigner spoke of Dean Acheson as the 
et he i Not one pointed out the solid 
ievements of our foreign policy in five 


terrible years. Not one defended the man 
and his works against a backwash of spite 
and untruth. Not one Democrat seems to 
have reminded us that China has never been 
ours, to lose or gain; that the Marshall plan, 
sparked by Dean Acheson and bearing the 
name of his friend, former chief and present 
perhaps the greatest example of 
self-interest the world has ever 


coneaegue, | 


generous 


n; that the Atlantic Pact, the decision to 
aid Korea, the hopeful beginning toward 
f : 








heip for Asian independence, are all the prod- 
u a State I irtment which can see the 
world in the round 

Not only did these wavering and apolo- 
getic Democrats who all but lost their con- 


gressional majority fail to boast of these 
thin those of them who did win through 


are now holding angry and anxious debates 
{ whether Mr. Acheson must be sacri- 
ficed in the interests of harmony. The 
country 1d the Democratic Party are for- 
tu 2int t that the party head is both 
more courageous and more stubborn than 
his followe1 It is time for Mr. Truman to 
4 his party, and those Republicans still 
screaming shrilly for Acheson's head, what 
sort of cringing eunuch would satisfy them 
as the voice of this country’s foreign policy. 
Apparently he should be a man who never 
in his life has expressed an independent 
opinion and who never in his life expects to 
say more than a submissive “Yes, sir,” to 


the watchdog of a congressional committee. 
Dean Acheson of course is not that man, and 
we cannot believe that the average Amer- 
ican, who voted this year out of a sense of 
frustration and concern only dimly expressed, 
wants that kind of man. It is our hope that 
President Truman will stand firmly behind 
the best appointment he ever made and trust 
to time and the slow maturing of events to 
justify him in the eyes of the Nation and 
the world. Hard as his role will be for the 
next 2 years, it will be a tragedy of great 
magnitude if Dean Acheson is forced, or 
persuaded, or permitted, to retire, 





What an Outfit To Run a War! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, it is my con- 
sidered judgment that grave and omi- 
nous problems are looming up on the far- 
eastern horizon. It would appear from 
the reports that are available that the 
situation has extended beyond that of a 
critical stage. 

Judging the situation by the scores of 
letters that have recently reached my 
desk, there is every indication that the 
American people are beginning to rebel 
against our present diplomatic and 
United Nations policies that prevail in 
the war sector in Korea. Practically all 
of the letters from my constituents re- 
quest that immediate action be taken to 
remove Secretary Acheson. The citizens 
who write to me appear not to be im- 
pressed with labeling the activities in the 
Far East as a “police action.” Their 
comments are entirely to the contrary 
and indicate that they believe we are 
engaged in a fighting and not an 
imaginary war. Their letters further 
demonstrate that they do not propose to 
entrust to Secretary Acheson and his 
followers any longer the gigantic task of 
prosecuting the Korean war. Because of 
this public clamor it is evident to me that 
the people of America are beginning to 
manifest their convictions in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

As a further illustration of the pro- 
tests to the leadership to whose hands 
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have been committed the task of master- 
ing the war in Korea, I call attention to 
an editorial in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
under date of December 1, 1950, entitled 
“What an Outfit to Run a War!” Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, I in- 
clude this editorial, which follows: 
WaT AN OvutrFit To RuN a Warl 

The proceedings before the United Nati 
Security Council at Lake Success present the 
unwonted spectacle of the United States in 
all its majesty being run up the street by a 
single Chinese Communist. We are charged 
with “unlawful and criminal” aggression 
against Formosa, where we have a military 
mission of 44 officers and enlisted men. Gen. 
Wu Hsiu-chuan, who makes the charge, adds 
that it is inadmissible to argue the very real 
Chinese Communist aggression in Korea. 

We aren’t used to being run up the street 
by spokesmen for China, and we might make 
a better stand except that the job is en- 
trusted to Warren R,. Austin, a former Re- 
publican Senator from Vermont, who, with 
John Foster Dulles, a former Republican Sen- 
ator from New York, has been enlisted as the 
mouthpiece of Mr. Truman's administration, 

The accounts state that Austin read his 
piece in a voice so faltering that there was a 
question in the minds of the audience wheth- 
er he'd be able to get through the script. 
Even in debate we have to depend upon a 
weak need, when the least we could expect 
is a strong, firm voice breathing conviction. 

Austin is an outrider of the Truman official 
family, but he’s typical of the collection of 
fumblers Mr. Truman has recruited to serve 
as his Cabinet and close advisers at a time 
when the Nation staggers in the grip of co- 
lossal forces. 

There’s General Marshall, the Secretary of 
Defense, a figure whose veracity was found 
wanting when he was asked to account for 
his strange behavior during the Pearl Harbor 
crisis. That was almost 9 years ago. Now 
Marshall’s memory is deteriorating. He can’t 
remember the names of the new collection of 
generals around the Pentagon. When he at- 
tempted to refer to the Korean war the other 
day he found himself discussing ‘“‘the war in 
Puerto Rico.” 

We've got Charlie Brannan, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, a genius at storing eggs in 
caves, painting potatoes blue, and figuring 
how the farmer can sell dear while the con- 
sumer buys cheap. He'll handle the produc. 
tion of food if we get in a war. 

We've got Maurice Tobin as Secretary of 
Labor, the fellow who'll be charged with 
mobilizing manpower. Just in case Tobin 
will be preoccupied with his usual duties of 
humoring the bosses of the CIO and A. F. of 
L. for political purposes, Marshall has enlisted 
another manpower expert, Anna Rosenberg. 
She’s the one who proposed a reorientation 
course for the soldiers before letting them 
return to civilian society after the last war. 

We've got Snyder, the fiscal expert, and 
Sawyer, in Commerce, who are dangerous not 
because they are vicious but because they 
aren’t too bright. We've got Postmaster 
General Donaldson, fitted by his civilian ex- 
perience to reduce mail deliveries to the 
boys in the foxholes to one mail call every 
6 months. We've got Oscar Chapman in In- 
terior, whose dream of converting central 
Arizona into a lake can now be pushed as 
“essential to the war effort.” We've got 
Attorney General McGrath, who about a 
week ago finally got around to expressing a 
vague suspicion in a brief that Communists 
are agents of Soviet Russia. Sharp fellow, 
that. 

Of course, we've got Acheson and we've 
got Truman, but description would be re- 
dundant. We've got Averill Harriman as sec- 


ond-string thinker for Truman, which con- 
veys all anybody needs to know about Harri- 
As Secretary of the Army, 


man, there's 














Isolationism, If— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 
OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


4, 1950 


~~ 


Monday, December 
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I time has come, the is con- 
need, for the United S t 
nform the governments free na- 
ns of the world that it t t 
duty in resisting the aggr rs if 

major war resul This ought to be 
romptly with nothin pared in the 

the strongest, severest, sternest lan- 


guage Washington 
believes it not only 
circumstances in 
ind military fields wi it. 

believes that in so informing the chancel- 
ries of the world tl 

ne up with us if we must fight it out with 
he Communist t ! l 
ride a penalty that would be 
hem if they were la rd 
The Journal for many years 
in internationalism 


lat we expect them to 





eda te oO 





( - 
vinced that it was our business what hap- 
pened elsewhere in the world. It felt that 
the world havi rown smaller, s to 


speak, because of swift means of nun 
cation and transportation, certain natural 
barriers of protection we forme enjoyed 
had diss sared. Neither the Atlantic Ocean 
nor the Pacific is a protection for us now. 
Nor is the North Pole region with its vast 
ice and snow wastes a barrier be 
and air attack from a powerful enemy. 

The United Nations idea was and still 











tween us 


is one of the finest things for world order 
the mind of man has conceived In unity 
there is strength, and takes power today 
to preserve peace in the world. We went 
into that Organization in od faitl Wwe 


have tried hard 
a world peac 
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the colored man in Tex who was asked 
by his rich, white employer if he could 
change a $20 bill for him and replied, 
“No, sir, Mister, but thanks for the com- 
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I have always obse1 
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his feet. 
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certain old Omaha newspaper, who for 
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given, inadvertently perhaps, and are 
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less, unjust, and un-American action and 
criticism of our President, his aides, and 
the administi which lie 
and smear techniques we 
tige abroad and spread confusion, dis- 


cord, and fear at home and make th« 
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That record shows that Anna Rosen- 
member of the John Reed 
Clubs, and that she signed a protest 
against the alleged anti-Communist 
propaganda as did appear in the New 
York Times of May 9, 1930. 
Che record shows that— 
The John Reed Clubs were Communist- 
f t or rat named in honor of John 
Reed f { the earliest Communist leaders 
United State John Reed died in 
rtly after the Bolshevik revolution 
ind K int ed in the Kremlin 
iy nf 
Jol Reed Clubs were out-and-out 
c munist organizations which preceded 
contemporary Communist-front rgan- 
n hich cater to so-called Liberals, 


In the May 19, 1930, issue of the New York 
Tir t following person affiliated with 
the John Reed Clubs signed a pr t against 
Ile I i-Communist propaganda, 


This is followed by the list of signers, 
one of whom was Anna Rosenberg. 

Witnesses now living, I understand, 
will testify that this is the same Anna 
Rosenberg who has been appointed to 

important position with our Depart- 

ment of National Defense. 

She also signed a petition for a con- 
umers’ national federation which Earl 
Browder, head of the Communist Party, 
when he was a witness before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 
1939, identified as a transmission belt. 
A transmission belt, in Communist no- 
menclature, is an organization through 
which the Communist Party extends its 
influence and ideology to groups that are 
breader than the party itself. 

She signed that petition 
Rosenberg.”’ 


I understand that certain Government 


“Anna M. 


files giving these facts on this Anna M. 
Rosenberg are available, and that there 
are living witnesses who can testify to 
her activities in connection with these 
Communist-front organizations. 

Mr. Speaker, while our boys are dying 
by the thousands in foreign fields, I sub- 
mit that it is no time to put any ques- 
tionable character, especially a foreign- 
born character, in a position of this im- 

Lance, 

I hope the Members of the other body 

will refuse her confirmation. 





American Federation of Labor Opposes 
Central Arizona Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRES“NTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American Federation of Labor 
has strongly opposed the proposed $708,- 
000,000 Central Arizona project, now 
before the House Committee on Public 
Lands 

The great voice of the A. F. of L.’s 
8,000,000 members was heard in denun- 
ciation of the Central Arizona project at 
their recent national convention, held in 
Houston, Tex. 


On September 22, 1950, the delegates 
to the convention unanimously adopted 
Resolution No. 29, which not only con- 
demns the fantastic project but instructs 
the officers of the A. F. of L. to oppose 
adoption of S. 75, the Central Arizona 
project legislation. 

The complete resolution, as passed by 
the A F. of L. convention, follows: 

Resolution No. 29, Central Arizona Project 

Whereas a bill which provides for the pro- 
I i Central Arizona project is now before 
Conger and 


th of re 


ntral Arizona project, under 
imation is designed to pro- 
vi irrigation at exorbitant cost for a rela- 
tively small acreage of land to grow common 


field crops; and 

Whereas data supplied by Secretary of the 
Interior, Oscar L. Chapman, reveals that the 
Arizona project will cost American taxpayers 


$2,075,729,000 for interest alone; and 

Whereas to supply irrigation through the 
Central Arizora project would require 1,500,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of hydroelectric power 
annually to lift irrigation water to a height 
of 1,000 feet and carry it over 300 miles in an 
expensive canal; and 

Whereas construction cost for irrigation 
features alone is cstimated to be over $1,800 
an acre; and 

Whereas the field crops anticipated 
through irrigation provided by the Central 
Arizona project are the same crops which are 
now in surplus and are being subsidized by 
the United States Government; and 

Whereas the exorbitant cost of construc- 
tion and operation of the Central Arizona 
project will not add to the national welfare, 
but will create additional taxes through an 
increase in surplus crops which must be sub- 
sidized by the United States Government: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the sixty-ninth convention 
of the American Federation of Labor conven- 
ing on the 18th of September 1950, in Hous- 
ton, Tex., instruct the officers to oppose the 
of the American Federation of Labor conven- 
ate an unjustifiable heavy tax burden for a 
project will not enhance the Nation’s 
economy. 


that 





Price Controls 





REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 30, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the report 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, re- 
leased yesterday, shows that the Con- 
sumers Price Index has just reached a 
new all-time high of 174.8, an increase 
of six-tenths percent over September 15, 
and 2.7 percent over June 15. This fig- 
ure breaks through the previous high of 
August and September 1948, which was 
174.5. When the House passed the De- 
fense Production Act earlier in the year, 
there was great ardor for price controls 
and the coalition of the minority and the 
majority insisted that the President must 
be given these powers. Many eloquent 
speeches were made about the spiraling 
cost of living and how dangerous it was 
to our strength in respect of remobiliza- 
tion—military, economic, and spiritual. 
This new high in the Consumers Price 
Index, the grave situation in Korea, and 
the heightened tension between the 
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United States and the Soviet Union 
underlining the need for even greater 
efforts in respect of remobilization de- 
mand nothing less than utilization by the 
President of his powers to impose price 
controls on items basic to the cost of 
living. 

Should the President desire wae 
stabilization to accompany price con- 
trols, then it must be recognized that an 
immediate wage freeze would also freeze 
into law fundamental inequities which 
exist for most clerical, office, and similar 
workers whose salaries have lagged be- 
hind the cost of living, and also for in- 
dustrial workers in certain areas and 
industries. This should not stop the in- 
voking of price-control powers, however: 
but the President should call a high-ley 
collective-bargaining conference of th 
leading trade union organizations—CIO, 
A. F. of L., International Association of 

fachinists, railroad brotherhoods, and 
other independent unions—and _ the 
leading employer organizations, together 
with public representatives to agree upon 
a formula which will enable these wages 
and salaries which have lagged behind 
the cost of living to catch up conditioned 
upon the imposition of price controls on 
basic cost-of-living items. In this way, 
the objectives of stopping the inflation- 
ary spiral can be attained without the 
injustice of an across-the-board wage 
freeze. It is also important to note that 
rent control is an essential element in 
this program and hence I strongly favor 
the 90-day extension of Federal rent con- 
trol. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no time for gov- 
ernment as usual any more than there is 
for business as usual. The same Con- 
gress which demanded the President be 
given these powers should now demand 
that they be exercised. The American 
people expect of us the same degree of 
activity and diligence in this crisis as 
they do of our troops in Korea. 


D ~~ 





Woman’s Club of Hollywood Demands 


Removal of Dean Acheson as Secretary 
of State by President Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
removal of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson from office immediately is the 
demand of the American people. It is 
the ultimatum of Americans everywhere 
who are today appalled at Acheson’s 
gross stupidity in the handling of our 
foreign affairs, at his deliberate disre- 
gard of the obvious objectives of the 
world Communist movement instigated 
and directed from the Kremlin in Mos- 
cow, at his personal defense of suspected 
Commuinsts or pro-Communists in the 
State Department. 

No longer do the American people 
have any confidence in the leadership, 
patriotism, and loyalty of the State De- 
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pe nt revolt in Italy and aoil erosion, for 
the lands of Sicily are c nstantly eroded as 
ri ! n ol L The Carthagenians 
used elephants when they invaded Sicily. 
e people of Sicily used a scorched-earth 

y ! the elephants of Hannibal. 

I ! i forest For 2,000 years 


forests have been burned. The problem of 


‘ 1 is tremendous. There is overpopu- 
tion in Sicily today 
STREAMS 
Not r in nature is more interesting to 
me than streams and lakes. They appeal to 
poet They are the inspiration of artists. 


They are useful to the historian, They are 


the delight of sportsmen. They invite lov- 
r rhey re attractive to the writers of 

n as well as verse. They appeal to the 
r ineer he dreams of building and mine 


rin nvo man. 

Above the streams and lakes are the sources 
of both; there are the brooks, there are the 
forests that have aptly been termed the 
ri rivers faiking by the side of 
the still waters of lakes appeals to me, and 
nothing is more delightful than to roam 
through the green pastures of valleys. As I 
linger along streams, my thoughts as I have 
Greamed for years always turn to the im- 
provement of rivers and to the protection of 
valleys. Nothing intrigues me more than 
the journey of the raindrop to the sea. 
Nothing appeals to me more than beautiful 
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streams over the hills and far away. 
PROGRESS 


The flood-control works and the river and 
improvements of the United States 


harbor 


surpass those of this or any other country or 
ny other age. No nation has ever made 
nore or comparable progress in production 
and construction generally, and particularly 
in the construction of flood-control works 
han the United States. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

The Corps of Engineers was organized by 
George Washington and it has functioned in 
river and harbor improvements authorized 
by Congress ice 1824. 

No agency of the Government has ever 
wrought better. George Washington was a 
great administrator. He provided for the 
construction of nonmilitary works by them. 
They are the servants of the Congress, the 
elected representatives of the people. No 
engineers are better traine They are pie- 
pared to meet the challenges of peace as 
well as war, of emergency, and of disaster. 
They respond where there is an explosion 


h as occurred at Texas City some time 


I 
t 





ago. They are on the job when cities, 
States, and regions are snow-bound. They 
respond to rehabilitation from hurricanes 


and storms along the Gulf and the ocean 
where disaster strikes and where emergency 
calls. They serve the American people in 
rain, and in sunshine, in prosperity, and in 
adversity They should be encouraged. The 
civil functions of the Corps of Engineers 
must be preserved and stengthened. They 
are the outstanding flood-control engineers 
of the world. 
SOUND POLICY 

The rivers of the country are the property 
of the people and they should be improved 
for the benefit of the people. The flood con- 
trol is a national problem. The foundation 
of the policy is built upon the solid rock of 
a sound policy that benefits must, in all 
improvements, exceed the cost. 

COOPERATION AND AUTHORITIES 

The advccates of authorities or adminis- 
trations in river valleys to supplant and re- 
place the Corps of Engineers erroneously as- 
sert that there is no cooperation between the 
Corps of Engineers and other agencies of the 
Government The argument is fallacious, 
The Corps of Engineers are cooperating with 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the Missouri 
Valley They are cooperating with the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Columbia 
Valley. In the flood of 1950 it was demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that there was co- 
operation between the Corps of Engineers 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
Government agencies, like individuals as 
they grow old, become more sensible. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority is primarily a 
power project. Flood-control is incidental. 
But in practically all the other valleys of the 
United States flood-control is fundamental. 
Congress has rejected Authorities for the 
Missouri Valley and for the Columbia Valley. 
When Government agencies fail to cooperate, 
the remedy is not to establish a new and 
untried agency but to provide that coopera- 
tion must obtain. 


RIVER AND HARBOR ACT OF 1950 AND FLOOD CON<- 
TROL ACT OF 1950 


I am glad to report that since the last an- 
nual meeting of this association, Congress 
has passed the River and Harbor Act of 1950 
authorizing projects at an estimated cost of 
$204,253,150, and has passed the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1950 authorizing projects at the 
estimated cost of $1,250,000,000, with an ad- 
ditional $200,000,000 which is the same 
amount in the act to the Corps of Engineers 
to the Bureau of Reclamation in the Missouri 
Valley. Congress has thus passed the largest 
authorizations for rivers and harbors and for 
flood-control in the history of the Republic, 
Of primary importance to the association is 
the fact that in the Flood Control Act of 
1950, authorizations for the lower Mississippi 
River and tributaries are increased by more 
than $200,000,000. The acts of 1950 are not 
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only the largest but they are the most com- 
prehensive and complete acts ever passed by 
the Congress. 

The advocates of flood-control and river 
and harbors must not rest upon their lau- 
rels. I do not underestimate the coopera- 
tion and assistance of the Mississippi Valle 
Flood Control Association and of the ot! 
organizations along the Gulf, in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, along the Missouri Valley, al 
the Atlantic seaboard and along the Lak 
as well as in the Pacific northwest and in the 
Pacific southwest, when I say that after al! 
the final responsibility for the passage of 
flood control legislation is with the Senator 
and Representatives. The association can 
assist but the real responsibility, I repeat { 
emphasis, is with the representatives of the 
people. The association can aid and assist. 
They can encourage and furnish facts, but 
the final credit, as well as the responsibility, 
for authorizations is with the Senators and 
Representatives. I emphasize, also, that 
members of this association and similar or- 
ganizations in the United States should en- 
courage Senators and Representatives to seek 
assignments on the Committees of Pubii 
Works in the Senate and in the House. I 
know of no greater cpportunity for helpful 
and constructive service than familiarity 
with the problems of rivers and valleys and 
service on the appropriate committees of 

ongress. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Authorizations are important, but appro- 
priations are still more important. 

For the current fiscal year of 1951, Con- 
gress appropriated the largest amounts for 
flood control generally, and for rivers and 
habors, ever appropiated. The total for gen- 
eral flood control is $383,408,250; for rivers 
and harbors $198,811,500. It is fair to say 
that for the lower Mississippi River and tri- 
bucaries the amount is $66,422,400, wherea 
the amount for the fiscal year of 1950 was 
$67,000,000, but I repeat, the aggregate of 
rivers, harbors and flood control appropria- 
tions is the largest ever made. 


THE KEY 


I have spoken of cooperation between the 
engineers and other agencies of the Govern- 

nent. There has been no finer cooperation 
than that which has obtained for appropria- 
tions among the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the lower Mississippi Valley. Each 
State has two Senators. The basis of popu- 
lation determines the number of Representa- 
tives. The key to continued adequate ap- 
propriations for flood control and rivers and 
harbors is the enthusiastic and constructive 
advocacy of the elected representatives of the 
people of the lower valley. I sound the note 
that should mark the continued cooperation 
between the States composing this organiza- 
tion, for the Senators and Representatives 
of any one cannot obtain authorizations or 
appropriations for that State without the 
aid and assistance of the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the other States. 

The executive officer of this association, 
like the executive officer of similar organiza- 
tions, should keep in contact with the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. He should be able to fur- 
nish them with information, and he should 
be qualified to aid and assist them in mak- 
ing contacts and in securing support for the 
improvements of the valley. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


There have been authorized some 1,300 
river and harbor projects in the United 
States and Territories. They provide for 
28,000 miles of improved waterways, 490 locks 
and dams, and 270 harbors. The vast inland- 
waterway, coastal and Great Lakes, networks 
are without a peer. An all-time record high 
total of 791,541,717 tons of water-borne traf- 
fic was reached in 1948, which is more than 
double the tonnage of 15 years ago. There 
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KOREAN INVASION 

On the morning of Ju 
stroke of lightning cut 

Korea invaded South K 

immediately announced tl 


the defense of South K 








rei i ree 1 » 4 the 
world, but is pro t d bold annou - 
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ment that he had directed General Douglas 
MacArthur to defend South Korea was gen- 


l 
erally approved by the American people 
' a 





I , 
The President, however l t Ss 
a police action I think the reacti 

approval of the Nation were largely based 
upon the President’s statement th thi Ss 


a police action. 

This is no time for criminations and re- 
criminations Mistakes have been made. 
We must profit by these mistakes. Those 
who were responsible must be held account- 
able. There is n ] ] 
United States t 
cution of the Kor 






ing else for the P 
Korea, We had I n ’ I 
nich. We tried it in Czechoslovakia. We 
tried it in the First World War. 
RUSSIA 

We now know that Russia was behind the 
Communists of North Korea Arms and 
tanks and equipment had been furnished. 
Every day reveals the hand of Russia. By 
war in Korea, next by war in Iran or Yugo- 
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f le f the fishermen 
} eat T} unexpected 
n I wnen the fishermen 
A toa! ! } 
1 ren i Now they are 
1} ! their parents had 
ight them how to work; neither had 
r im plenty. The sea is 
) ad t know how to get 
ire gullible gulis. They fell 
€ ; without work.” 
‘ \ 3 | Ernest Hemingway pub- 
V h he 


called For Whom 


In that | < are these words 


1 from an essay written 350 

poet, John Donne. These 

“No man is an jland, intire of 

y I 1 is a peece of the con- 

of the m ie: if a clod bee 

1 iy by the sea, Europe is the lesse, 

if a promontorie were, as well as if 

of thy friends or of thine owne 

mans death diminishes me, be- 

( I i ed in mankinde; and there- 

{ never send to know for whom the bell 
toll it tolls for thee.” 

About 250 B. C., a Roman general by the 

I e of Quintus Fabius made a name for 

himself by defeating the Carthaginian gen- 


Hannibal had a much su- 


eral, Hannibal 

perior force of men and equipment, but he 
v no match for Fabius because Fabius 
} d what was then a rather new strat- 
é He avoided meeting Hannibal head-on. 





He knew that he would be defeated in direct 
combat, so he used tactics of striking one 
or today, inflicting damage, retreating, 
striking again in a different place a few days 
late retreating, never staying to fight long, 
but ys accomplishing something, always 
harassing the enemy, demoralizing them, 
convincing them that he was much stronger 
than he really was. This Fabian approach, 
t? I in method of fichting won Quintus 
Fabius the victory. George Washington is 
sometim called the American Fabius be- 
cause he, too ided direct conflict with the 
Pritish and fought a sector at a time and 
then retreated, never was captured, never was 
ens ed in a battle with the entire British 
force, and he won the American Revolution, 
I would like to have you remember these 
litt illustrations or incidents and would 


like to have you fit them with what I have 





to say in the balance of this talk 

I have been reading history lately and I 
have found some interesting facts. I have 
found that revolutions in various countries 


d have occurred almost uniformly 
certain conditions were found. Cer- 








tai tances had to prevail in a coun- 
tr} before a revolution could take 
pl ling about various important 
rey y movements, I find that in or- 
Cer for a revolutionary attempt to be assured 
of success, there must be rather widespread 
discontent in the country involved. The 
people must be angry or discontented about 
somethi important. Then the Revolu- 
tionaries have a chance to put across their 
ide 

[ find that one of the chief causes of dis- 
i and e of the common eiements 
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Sir Stafford Cripps was the leader, the in- 


that was present in these various countries 
before revolution took place was that the 
monetary system was greatly disrupted and 


disturbed. Wild inflation, it seems, has been 
present in most countries where serious revo- 
lution | occurred. For instance, just prior 
to the French Revolution, which took place 
about the time of the American Revolution, 
the French monetary system was destroyed 
through wild inflation In Germany, wild 
inflation preceded the Hitlerian revolt. Hit- 
ler rose to power in a country which had no 


monetary system worthy of the name; when 
a piece of paper could have printed upon it 
the words “one million marks” 1} would 

1 postage stamp. The Reds in China 


and vet 












not buy a} 

secured a foothold at a time when prices had 
gone ov f bounds, when there was wild or 
run-away inflation throughout China. Peo- 
ple were discontented; business was confused. 
Italy was a fit subject for Mussolini because 
of disturbed economic conditions and be- 
cause of wild inflation. The first aim of the 
Bolsheviks just prior to their taking over the 
Russian Government was to inflate away the 
currency. Lenin one time remarked that “the 
best way to conquer the United States is to 
let them spend themselves to destruction 
and to cause inflation and a disturbed and 
c! tic economic condition.” 


We have the makings in America today of 
wild or run-away inflation. We have a na- 
tional debt that is almost beyond our ability 
to comprehend. We have wild spending in 
Government circles. We have rain-barrel 


financing. Those controliing Government 
spending appear to either have the confused 


outlook of Farmer Orr or the blind faith of 
Mrs. Orr because they spend more than they 
receive. 

I find another thing to be true as I read 
history, and that is that almost always 
violent or physical revolutions occur only 
after an ideological revolution has taken 
place. Revolutions are born in the minds of 
men. They are fostered in the printed word. 
I should like to point out today that we in 
America have been undergoing an ideologi- 
cal revolution for nearly 20 years; that cer- 
tain socialistic forces have been at work in 
America for nearly 20 years, and an ideologi- 
cal war relating to social problems and 
economic problems and governmental af- 
fairs has been taking place. I should like to 
point out, too, that Socialists in America 
and in Great Britain have been using the 
Fabian approach. They have even avoided 
the use of the word “socialism.” They have 
called themselves by other names. They 
have hidden behind the term “liberal,” be- 
hind labor, behind the welfare state, behind 
the fair deal) They have used every word 
except the true one—“socialism.” 

Great Britain today is one of the most so- 
Cialistic countries in the world. United 
States is not far behind. There are those who 
think the United States has caught up with 
jreat Britain. Now about 65 years ago the 
Fabian Society was formed in Great Britain. 
The Fabian Society was devoted to the idea 
of spreading the teachings of Karl Marx by 
using the tactics of Quintus Fabius; by gain- 
ing ground a little at a time, and they have 
done just that thing. 

Great Britain has been a very powerful 
country throughout the centuries. No enemy 
has been able to cross the English Channel 
successfully. Hitler was not able to do it, 
neither was Napoleon. But a soft-spoken 
man by the name of Marx has crossed it, not 
only has he crossed it, but he has conquered 
England. About 100 years ago Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels wrote the Communist Man- 
ifesto and much other socialistic material. 
A few enthusiastic followers began to preach 
his gospel. The Fabian Socialists have 


worked hard at preaching the gospel of 
socialism and they have derided capitalism. 
They have been so successful that we have 
a whole nation of people so accustomed to 
socialism that it is an accepted thing. 


tellectual 
his resignation a few weeks ago. § 
Criy was Chancellor of the € 
very popular and powerful man in Great 
Britain. Every time he would get up to pre- 
sent his budget message, the members of the 
Parliament would cheer, that is, those on 
e of the aslie would cheer. A year aco 
last spring, however, something strange hap- 
pened. He stood up to present his budgetary 
message, and as he told of the accomplish. 
ments of the Labor Party, cheers came from 
his side of the House. Suddenly, however, 
the cheers died down on that side and frowns 
came across the faces of his followers. Al- 
most simultaneously cheers began to come 
from the Conservative side of the House and 
here is why this strange thing took place. 

Sir Stafford Cripps had come to that point 
in his budgetary message, after talking about 
the necessary expenditures in order to carry 
on the welfare state, where he said, “And 
now I must report that the time has finally 
arrived when we must pay for these benefits 
ourselves. We can no longer soak the rich 


leader, of the Labor Party until 
r Stafford 
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because the rich are no longer with us. 
They have been taxed out of existence.” 
That was not popular talk. It precipitated 


a crisis within his party and within the na- 
tion and Sir Stafford resigned the other day. 
The papers said he resigned because of ill 
health. 

We have no Fabian Society in the United 
States, as such, but we certainly have been 
using the tactics of the Fabian Society in 
attempting to indoctrinate the citizenry of 
America relative to socialism. I should like 
to point out that in America today we have 
a whole generation, as a matter of fact, more 
than one generation of young people who 
have never known anything except a philos- 
ophy of spending, of deficit financing, of rain- 
barrel operation, and of security. We have 
been trying to make a bunch of “gullible 
gulls” of our people for nearly two decades 
by preaching to them and by trying to con- 
vince them both by example and precept that 
security is more important than individual 
enterprise. That it is more important to 
have ham and eggs at 65, regardless of how 
you get them, whether you earn them or 
not, than it is to work hard while you are 
young. We have been trying to deprive them 
of the pleasure of work throughout all of 
these years. We have been trying to con- 
vince them that work is not an important 
element in success. We have done that by 
not practicing any thrift ourselves. We have 
done that by permitting our Government to 
spen¢d and to spend and to spend regardless 
of the amount of money that comes in. We 
have countenanced deficit financing in 
America, rain-barrel financing. 

We have deprived our young people of 
a certain amount of happiness which is their 
just due. It seems to me as though hap- 
piness can only be had when we do things 
for other people and when we accomplish 
things for ourselves and others. It appears 
to me that everybody in order to be happy 
must feel significant or important. Nobody 
can feel significant or important if he is 
told from youth on that he must depend 
upon a benevolent and a charitable govern- 
ment to take care of him in his old age; when 
he is taught that retirement is the thing to 
look forward to rather than accomplishment. 

Young people used to come to my office 
asking me about the advantages of certain 
occupations and professions. They wanted 
to know about the work; they wanted to 
know about what they could expect in the 
way of promotion and salary and wiat the 
future held for them. Today they come to 
my Office and ask some of the same ques- 
tions, but almost invariably before they 
leave, and sometimes very early in the con- 
ference, they say, “What is the retirement 
system?” If there isn’t a very good retire- 
ment system and if it doesn’t come at a very 





ung age, many of them lose interest. 
These young people should be indoctrinated 
with the idea that real security can come to 

person only when that person possesses 
confidence in himself; only when he feels 
elf-reliant to the extent that he feels cer- 

in he can provide for his own retirement 
and that of his family. He should know 
that the dole is not security, but rather the 
most demoralizing type of insecurity 

I wonder when, in America, we've gotten 

» the point where we think we can retire all 
he workers at the age of 50 and still have a 
productive country. I wonder when, in 
America, it has become necessary to apolo- 

ze for the capitalistic system. I wonder 
why we have to apologize or why we have to 
hun the use of the word “capitalism,” when 
the capitalistic type of economy in America 
is one of the things that has made America 

reat; it is one of the things that has helped 
make America productive. We are the 
rongest and most productive nation in the 
world, and we have operated consistently 
under the Capitalistic system, yet we go 
around afraid to use the word “capitalism.” 
We seem to be afraid to preach to our young 
people that capitalism is a good thing. We 
ire even afraid to preach to each other that 
capitalism is a good thing 

Maybe we don’t really believe that capi- 
talism is good in America. Maybe we staunch 
rugged individualists in Nebraska don’t 
really believe what we say. Maybe we are 
in favor of socialism. Maybe we want so- 
cialized medicine. Maybe we want deficit 
financing. Maybe we want continued sub- 
sidies. Maybe our Nebraska farmers want 
to get themselves in the same shape the 
British farmer is in today. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of the farmers in Great Britain, ac- 
cording to authorities, now operate under 
the Government-subsidy program. They 
don’t have to operate under that program, 
it is an optional proposition, but they can’t 
make a living in Great Britain operating a 
farm unless they do operate under the gov- 
ernment plan. And it’s gone so far today 
in Great Britain that if you operate under 
the Government plan and you don’t farm 
the way the Government thinks you ought 
to farm, or the way the politicians think, 
they can walk into your house, sell your 
land, and put you off the farm. They'll sell 
your farm at a price determined by them- 
selves and turn the farm over to somebody 
else to run, 

The same thing is true in some other coun- 
tries in the world today. The politicians 
can do those things. You say, “No, not the 
politicians, the government.” Well, the 
politicians are the ones that do it because 
the politicians are the government. Who 
operates the Government in America if not 
a group of politicians? They have to be 
politicians in order to get into office. They 
have to be politicians to stay in office. They 
can be either good or bad politicians, but 
the point remains that politicians run the 
Government. 

Maybe we in Nebraska want that because 
we haven’t done much to prevent it. You 
see, in Nebraska we think we should stop 
spending money, we think we should do 
away with deficit financing. That is, we 
think we should except where Nebraska is 
affected. It’s all right to cut out a canal 
in the State of Maine or Florida or cut out 
a project in New Mexico or California, but 
don’t go touching any projects in Nebraska, 
Don’t take away any money from our air- 
port, don’t close the Kearney base, or the 
Hastings depot; if you do we'll send delega- 
tions of people, even rugged individualists, 
to Washington to plead for the reopening 
of these projects. There seems to be a 
question as to how much we really believe 
in what we say. Maybe we have become 
gullible gulls. 

“Never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls, it tolls for thee.” Are the bells tolling 
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for us in America today? Are we aware of 
the fact that we are no longer walking down 
the road to socialism, but that we are walk- 
ing down the road of socialism? Are we 
aware that we are being conquerred by So- 
cialists who are employing and who have 
been employing for many years the Fabian 
approach? Knowing these things, do we 
care? Are we willing to sacrifice our boys 
and men in Korea in an attempt to stop 
the spread of communism in the world and 
then sit supinely by and see the first cousin 


of the Communist conquer here at home? 











I sincerely hope that we citizens of Amer- 


ica are smart enough to see what is h 






ing to us and then having seen that, we will 
gird ourselves for battle. I hope we become 


so imbued with love for our form of govern- 
ment and our way of life that we will go 
forth throughout the land preaching the 
benefits of democracy. Preaching, too, if you 
please, the benefits of the capitalistic type 
of society. We must work carefully and as- 
siduously in an attempt to bring the light to 
people of all ages—even using the Fabian 
approach—to the end, that our people will 
some day again be free and truly secure 

Then perhaps the day will come when a 
tired and weary, but happy manki 














ippy nd will 
gather in green pastures, even beside still 
waters for rest and nourishment. There they 
shall hear, not the tolling, but rather the 
chiming of the bells They shall then ask 
not for whom the bell tolls, but rather—for 
whom does a new day dawn? Then shall 
they hear the answer come back to them 
clear and strong A new day dawns for 
thee—a new day dawns for all.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Shelbyville 
(Ind.) News of November 25, 1950: 

A JupDGE FAvors REVOLUTIONS 

“There are revolutions in the world which 
need management and direction. Revolution 
is the great heritage of American life 

The above quotation comes from a recent 
address by Justice William O. Douglas, of the 
United States Supreme Court. The Justice 
pointed out that millior ple 
the earth are trying to y for them- 
selves and children what our forefathers did 
for us in 1776. “It will be shameful if, when 
the history of the period is written, America 
is credited with suppressing these struggles, 
with alining itself on the world scene with 
reaction, tyranny, and oppression.” 

We are not sure that we can identify the 
“millions” of peoples in the world trying to 
do what this country accomplished in 1776, 
If the Justice refers to efforts of people in 
various parts of the world to overthrow their 
present governments, he seems to suggest 
that the United States should cooperate with 
the revolutionists. 

We are not quite sure we understand just 
where there is danger of this country’s 
“alining itself” with reaction, tyranny, and 
oppression. The Justice suggests that the 
natives of eastern countries think of freedom 
in terms of ridding themselves of slavery and 
includes land reform in areas where the land 
is largely held by a few. Admitting that in 
these areas there is no such thing as a free 








election, the jurist said at the pe ) 
not need money so muc! ideas j - 
ing reforms He winds up his ire V 
suggesting that “America should get ! d 
@ program of social ref : 

This is, of course, a considerable order of 
busines It certainly applies to the situa- 


tion in China, in India, and probably applies 
to Spain, Italy, and the eastern countries of 
Europe. Just how the United States can 
carry out the recommendations of the furist 
is something of a puzzle because it is perfect- 
ly obvious that this country car 
tee or obtain “freedom, peace, stability, and 
irity” for the entire world. 
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No Communist Is Trustworthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
communism cannot be trusted whether 
it be Communist aggression from the 
Kremlin or Communist promises from 
an independent Communist government. 

Some of our administration leaders 
attempt to draw a line of distinction be- 
tween communism as practiced in Yugo- 
Slavia under Tito and communism as it 
is practiced by Soviet Russia. The en- 
tire theory of communism is based on 
the belief that free enterprise must be 
destroyed, and the government must as- 
sume ownership of all property, and that 
only when all nations in the world agree 
to government by communistic methods 
will the Communist aim be achieved 

Aid to Tito in Yugoslavia is aid to 
communism. It must be recognized a 
such by the Congress when a request i 
submitted for further aid to Tito 

No Communist is truthworthy, and the 

’ 


aA 


Congress should give careful considera- 
tion to any request for aid to Communist 
Tito. The following article from a recent 
issue of Pathfinder, by Felix Morley, re- 
views the Yugoslavian situation and is 
worthy of your attention 


No Commun 'sT Is TRUSTWORTHY 
(By Felix Morley) 

In his speech at San Francisco, retu g 
from the conference with General MacA ir 
r Wake Island, President Trun drew a 
fine distinction between communi i 
e nomic doctrine and communism - 
litical arm of Russian imperia 

Close readers of the speech noted t t Mr. 
Truman nowhere criticized commu m as 
such, although he sharply denounce the 
international Comm ist n f ( + 


munist aggression and Communist im- 
perialism 


This attempt to separate the econon ind 
political aspects of communism |! ; 
greater significance because it i f i 
in the booklet Our Foreign P pur ed 
by the Department of State and \ cir- 


culated before the November 7 elect 
In this official publication it is suggeste 
that socialism as an eco! 


mic doctrine does 
not necessarily destroy il vidual freed 





The booklet says: “The deepening on 
between the Soviet-dominated bloc and the 
free world isnot * * * a conflict between 
capitalism and communism 

Here the ite Department disagrees with 


Lenin, the great hero of Soviet Ru 
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A 7122 
told ) ye t 
a ( i re l 
not In the end o 
c ws af eral re 
i ‘ r over the Soviet Re 
c id, ¢ 11ism 

It is the h e of the Department of State 
that a wed e ¢ in be driven between “na- 
1 i “international” communism. 
I hope is the basis of our friendly policy 
t dM hal Tito in Yugoslavia That 
hope ¢ iins Secretary Acheson's apparent 
bell t we can re rnize Red China and 
p e into the UN 

A I heard frequently in Wash- 
i he Chinese Communist lead- 
é really convinced Marxists Mao 

e a nent runs, cculd be de- 
v a Chine Tito 

B that argument is so prevalent, 
the iev int f Constantin Fotitch, the 
f r Yugoslav Ambassador to the United 

t yuires particular importance. 
I that communism Itself is the 
enemy, and that those who try to distinguish 
between Tito communism and Kremlin come 
I f lit themselves. 

Fotitch ts perhaps prejudiced, for he op- 
posed the Tito regime with all his great 
abil , and would be clapped in jail if he 
returned to Yugoslavia. But he knows that 


country, and it would be wise not to dis- 
int his nviction that Tito would never 
be a reliable ally against Soviet Russia. 
Yu iv is now trying to secure upward 


of $500 000 from this country, to meet 
a food ¢ is for which the Tito regime blames 
a drought Fotitch tells me that the real 
cause is Communist policies, which have been 
so confiscatory that many farmers have 
ceased tilling the soil 


If the former Ambassador is right, or even 
half right, it could be a stupid and costly 
error to pour money into Tito’s country on 


the issumption that this is containing 
communism 

rhe entire theory of communism is based 
on the belief that free enterprise itself is 
evil, that vernments everywhere should be 
taken ver by those who aim to destroy 
private property; that when this is done all 


« 


governments will live in peace 
Tito and Mao Tse-tung call 

; Communists their actual or po- 
deviation from Moscow will be of 
y importance. We deceive ourselves 
if we think Yugoslav, Chinese, or American 
Communists are trustworthy because they 
sometiines criticize Moscow, 


social! 


ne as 











The Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
editorials from the Washington Times- 
Herald of December 4, 1950: 

TRUMAN SHOULD GET OUT 

General MacArthur says that we are in 
an undeclared war with China. Mr. Truman 
brought this about in the name of 151,000,000 
Americans when he bought himself a war in 
Korea by executive fiat, in disregard of the 
Constitution. Now we find ourselves booby- 
trapped by the hordes of Communist China, 

If this can be described as policy, it was 
policy working under a blindfold. The coun- 
try is committed to a wholly useless war from 


which it can g 





n nothing. The special sin 
of Truman is that whatever we now do is 
bound to be wrong. We can’t beat the Chi- 
nese with what we have. No American can 
acquiesce in the abandonment of 175,000 
of the Nation’s boys who are Truman’s hos- 
tages to fate. And what about the wounded 
and prisoners left behind? 

Very little could improve this terrible pre- 
dicament but there would be some consola- 
tion and some reason for hope if the country 
could be relieved of the author of its misfor- 
tunes. No man has ever done as much wrong 
to his country as Truman—not Buchanan, 
who was passive in the face of impending 
dissolution of the Union, not Wilson, who 
embarked upon the fatal course of global 
war, not even Franklin Roosevelt, who repre- 
sented the all-time low up to now. 

Truman doesn't know where he’s been or 
where he is heading If he expects to find 
out through consultation with Prime Min- 
ister Attiee, he is laboring under another 
delusion Nothing productive can be ex- 
pected from this téte-a-téte of third-raters, 

Truman should resign. Under the law of 
Presidential succession, we will be stuck with 
old Alben Barkley, the ancient Romeo and 
baby kisser, but, though he is no genius, the 
country could stomach him more easily than 
the dishonest nincompoop in the White 
House, who long ago lost his rudder. 


Wuat Dip You Expect? 


The British are knocking themselves out 
trying to avoid getting entangled in a major 
war with China or the Communists world 
empire. We can’t blame them too severly. 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson have got us 
into this jam, and the British, having seen 
the appalling result, are saying, “Thanks, no, 
We have a previous engagement.” 

This attitude, however, puts a considerable 
strain on the fiction that the dirty work in 
Asia is a United Nations war and that “col- 
lective security” is in process of being at- 
tained. 

IT’S ONLY PRETENSE 


When Sir Gladwyn Jebb was called upon 
for a few well-chosen remarks before the 
UN Security Council, he studiously refrained 
from any mention of aggression by the Chi- 
nese Communists, contenting himself with a 
routine denunciation of North Korean ag- 
gression, This showed a high talent for dis- 
regarding the obvious staring one in the face, 

Yet it has been a consistent pretense that 
anything that the United States did Korea 
involved 52 other nations equally, as this was 
a United Nations war approved by that many 
non-Communist states, and our forces were 
there merely as UN agents. When it comes 
to laying it on the line, however, everybody 
else takes a walk. 

There is no reason why this should come 
as any surprise, for Britain has made it 
abundantly clear that it will honor interna- 
tional commitments only as long as they are 
in the British national interest. Everybody 
had proof of that last June, when the execu- 
tive committee of the -uling Labor Party 
turned thumbs down on the Schuman plan 
for pooling western European iron and steel 
resources 

The party pronouncement rejected any 
merging of Britain’s politics or economics 
with other countries. 


A UN WAR, BUT WHO FIGHTS? 


If there were any surviving doubts about 
Britain’s position, they were set to rest in 
the proceedings of the council of Europe's 
consultative assembly in Paris just before 
the Chinese Communists launched their 
Korean offensive. The idea of a European 
federation with supra-national authority 
was abandoned there in deference to the 
clearly expressed refusal of England to have 
any part of such an arrangement. 

There is not the slightest reason to believe 
that Britain would make an exception of 
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the United Nations and depart from its es- 
tablished policy of holding aloof from supra- 
national authorities denying England the 
power of independent decision in its own 
interest 

Last May, at Madison, Wis., Mr. Truman 
said that the sole course before the United 
States was to “move forward * * * in co- 
operation with other free countries * * *.” 

“TIsolationism,” he said, “is no alternative. 
Isolationism is only a counsel of despair 
Isolationism would bring on another war, 
and it would be a war in which we might 
stand alone against the rest of the world.” 

We have the war, and for all practical pur- 
poses we are standing alone, and isolationism 
certainly did not bring it on. International- 
ism brought it on, but the other countries 
that have wished the doctrine on us are not 
sharing the results and responsibilities. 


CS 


Scroll for Courage Heartening Example 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the RecorpD a newspaper edi- 
torial which appeared on November 14, 
1950, in the Los Angeles Daily News: 

ScROLL FOR COURAGE HEARTENING EXAMPLE 


A few evenings ago approximately 700 cit- 
izens, representing almost every racial and 
religious group in the community and a con- 
siderable variance in political thinking, met 
at dinner to honor Councilman Edward R. 
Roybal, 

These citizens signed a scroll conveying 
their compliments to the councilman and lis- 
tened to talks by a half dozen or so promi- 
nent citizens. The quality in Roybal which 
brought him that testimonial was his cour- 
age. Intellectual courage and honesty are 
virtually synonymous, and Roybal certainly 
has displayed them. 

Although it was Roybal’s refusal to vote 
for an ordinance requiring Communists to 
register that precipitated the action, it was 
not that alone that brought him praise. 
Certainly those who organized and spoke at 
the dinner are not Communists nor sympa- 
thetic with them. Neither is Roybal. In 
fact he despises communism. 

It was the way the councilman conducted 
himself—what he gave as his reasons for 
opposing the ordinance that brought such 
spontaneous acclaim from the community. 
Here, said the people who honored him, is 
a man who has convictions and is not afraid 
to express them in public and against great 
opposition and at great risk to his political 
future. 

Roybal is a devoutly religious man and 
he believes that it is an important part of 
his Christianity to fight for the rights of 
the people. This, of course, is not a belief 
confined to the Christian religion or any 
other. Judge Isaac Pacht, who spoke at 
the dinner on behalf of some 300,000 Jews 
in this community, expressed a similar senti- 
ment. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. O'Dwyer a noted 
Catholic clergyman, was among the speakers. 

What the meeting pointed up to many 
of those who attended it was that here 
is the answer to the technique of the Sen- 
ator McCarthys. It is so easy to blame 
somebody. When the hue and cry start 
any hoodlum can join in the outcry and 
hound the accused. It requires neither 


courage nor intelligence to call names, 








APPE 


; been amply demonstrated that the 
! te for name calling is not more name 
calling. That puts accusers and attacked 
n the same level. The answer to name 
gy is for people to arise and pay homage 











to good public officials who 
avery before they can be 
the smear artists 
There is no question but that Council- 
nan Roybal would have come in for criticism 
me who are chauvinistic, or worse, in 
their attitude. He may yet suffer. But he 
is less likely to suffer because the individuals 
who delight to smear are usually a little 
on the timid side if they do not feel they 
have public opinion with them and they 
2 more timid where they are sure 
it is against them 
Consequently the moral importance of 
honoring a courageous councilman was n 
just that it bolstered one honest public 
official in his forthright attitude which i 
good, but that it sets a precedent which i 
would pay us to follow in America 
Besides, those who blame are obligated 
also to praise when praise is due, 
Sometimes we think Americans need a 
refresher course in the fine art of honorable 
mention.—L. E. C. 
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The Election Didn’t Kill Socialism in 


America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Greenfield (Ind.) Daily Reporter of 
November 24, 1950: 


THE ELECTION DIpN’T KILL SOCIALISM IN 
AMERICA 

As time passes since the November elec- 
tions, many people are striving to inventory 
and assess what the results of that voting 
mean as a refiection of the thinking of a 
majority of the people and any changes 
thereof which may have occurred 

Naturally, many of these conclusions are 
far-fetched as more time and subsequent 
expressions of public will are likely to prove. 

It is our feeling that the result expressed 
public anxiety and discontent, as well as un- 
certainty with the future, rather than any 
considerable swing to conservatism after a 
record-breaking period in which majority 
public sentiment has been even more liberal 
in its trend to the left. 

We think, also, that many of the substan- 
tial exponents of “things as they are,” and 
opponents of some of the fairly radical pro- 
posals of the present national administra- 
tion, became desperate in their opposition, 
convinced somehow that the 1950 elections 
might be their last chance in self defense. 
Therefore, they busied themselves, shook off 
the carping, pointless apathy which has 
marked their political activities for more 
than a decade, exerted their influence in an 
organized manner, recruited a heavy vote 
from their side of the argument and enjoyed 
a measure of success. 

If this be true, if the medical profession, 
the conservative farmers, the various types 
of religious leaders who had become con- 
cerned with the materialistic trend, and the 
regular loyal opposition really beshook 
themselves into vigorous action, the surpris- 
ing thing to us is that the results were not 
more startling than they were. 
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True, the total popular vote assessed some- 
thing like 52 percent Republican and 48 per- 


cent Democratic, which could be interpreted 





as a majority in protest against things 











as 
they are. But, because of the quirks of dis- 
tribution, the objectors failed to car A 
majority of either 1 le islative b : 
and in the House, whic th best d t 
refiection of the public will, still are con- 
siderably in the minority 
Just the same, we can alr dete« he 
beginnings of complacency nor the ele- 
me Ss W ] ‘ i ed em- 
I ] 1 sort of we-killed e- 
bear tud as if their t e Was V 1 
Ove once a tor 
That is emphati y not the ca rhe 
fight against ) t - 
cre } n t lual 
c 1a l > 1D c ad - 
tion of local ¢ ernment municips ( 1 . 
and State by an all-powerful centralized 
power has just 
If some of t! results of the last election 
can t interpreted an K f » 
people generally to the situat i ; 
ire not a ll sur hat it « the best 
t yu i misi 
Stat medicine € -( ed B 1 
jan or a ke ed agcr ltural se ne 








panion, Federal 
individual initiat 
schools, of welfare 
ever in sil 
ciency, waste, the 
of the electorate 
the public treasur 
taxes, tax taxes; 
Nor are they even 


These matters ha 





publicly discussed as feasil 

been made issi in an election. 

the process of rationalizing then 

lic mind has b We are 

tioned to ultimate acceptance rhe advo- 


» deeply entrenched in 


positions of influence to give up now rhere 


cates of such are 


are still too many Americans who are 
gullible, who think there is a pot of gold at 
the end of every rainbow; who have been 
taught that Uncle Sam knovrs best: who 
have fallen for the sophistry of “you take the 
handout, let them pay for it” and still don't 
realize that “them” is really “us;’’ who fail 
to realize the long-term dangers which lie 
in unthinking docility. 

If you mean it then, the battle has Just 
begun Perpetual 1 
continued freedom. 


gilance is the price of 





Veterans’ Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a resolution ap- 
proved by the national legislative com- 
mittee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
This resolution was passed on Novem- 
ber 18, 1950: 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE CoM- 
MITTEE, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UniTrep STATES, IN REGARD TO VETERANS’ 
HovusING 

NOvEMBER 18, 1950 

The national legislative committee, Vet- 

erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 











views with grave concern the actiotr e the 
executive branch of October 12 5 - 
plyit str credit <« c t the 
veter e’ e } 

Due to e nece \ divert l 
materials t ex de 1€ T i 
to hold e f 1 
sure stim t - 
ir ‘ 
th yl ta < 
H ever tne exe e b ded 
ce I I } t ( 
and towa t? \ ! of 
I 1 Wars must é exc 

Fir tl refere ed 
1 ex vy were n 
c T We « . 
] T e | A that 
om e i 1 
the ‘ the t f n 
wt l « $2 ) 
$4,000 range ra wy ex 
cluded from the h r et H . 
v t u t u 
pe ted t ] tT t ter bu Y t 
credit-co1 r I ‘ n 

I we ¢ mittee cor es i tr c 
blu er 

> V l 85 y ¢ r t > 
t et f 1951 dt comm ee he “ves 
t I credi . re in 
li er n {ft er, t e 
t of such hor yuld t ~ 
ne A 1e | nd mid eT e ran 3 
with ans taining 1 - , 
ar c this t I , T r Rig 
erwise < ites a bre h : 3 h the 
men who fought World War IT f . 
ful Congress 1944 fas i the veteran 
home l Y the GI bill of 

It i unfortunate that at t time 
when many World War ITI veteran re facing 
recall to active service and perh 
auty against (¢ u t 
these r ! t wv ‘ even 
experience a denial of a veter be f 

ime executive br é ] I t- 
te! ing to i( rr c } t t e t e 
Defense Producti \ by f y 
nonessential commer a 1 d 
high- and luxu r 1 ) I 
the burden ¥ permitted to f pri y 
or the low and. middle l in 
v 1 group the vetera ( World War I" 
] ely tal This disre i ‘ 
bene by e& exec r I t € ‘ 
ti i wi ¢ 

The national legislative committee there- 
fore calls upon the President of the United 
States to issue instruct I immediately to 
the Administrator of Vetera Affairs to 
amend the October 12 home credit regula- 
tions so that a veteran may obtain a home 
costing $10,000 or less without the y 
of making a down payment 

Approved by the national legislative com- 


mittee, November 18, 1950 





Polish United Societies of Chelsea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a copy of my address at the annual 
Pulaski Day parade and commemoration 
exercises at the Pulaski monument, 
Chelsea, Mass., on Sunday, October 15, 
1950: 

Men are fighting and dying at this very 


hour, 


prrnree 


t/ivirvrid 


. 


I Ame ung 
‘ n ‘ ( t the 
I 1 i world 
have paid the 
} ri itn came to 
t i fr I e. 
r 1 ¢ V 
I i em in tl i ouac 
4 
Chelse e of 
é ( tne 
y n I I 
I the name 
vinni in Korea 
the hap] d 
! pe ime nd take up 
? ‘ t ( é or 
A I e to travel half way 
€ to « lend 4 pe pic tney 
( I ki, one of the eat men of 
} k e al er t i time 
( I I i and seventy-one yea h e 
I ed the Polish nobleman made a 
far. re ¢ ult journey to help Americans 
v lependence This week we com- 
m I l great vision, his military 
i the supreme sacrifice which he 
n the altar of our freedom 
Pulaski knew that the God-given right to 
li ty can never be divided by the barriers 
( eovraphy, language, or creed It belongs 
t ! men of good will, Whatever their origin. 
It wv a long way, measured in months of 
travel from Warsaw, Poland, to Savannah, 
Ga., in 1779 It is still a great distance from 
Chelsea, Mass., to Seoul, Korea, in 1950, 
but a soldier can leave here and be there in 
a few days of interrupted flying 


Korea, i people and its problems, are 
much closer than we think to the everyday 
life that is lived in Chelsea, as science and 
invention make us realize that we cannot 
confine ourselves to the sense of community 
we feel in our city, State, or Nation. Another 
relationship, that of the world-neighborhood, 
is calling upon us to devise a system that 
will protect all nations and all men from the 
new form of slavery that threatens the earth. 

In other days, men could escape from 


tyranny because no oppressor had the means 
to turn this whole planet into a jail. 

But now there is no hiding place left. 
The instruments of science can reach 
everywnoert 


In the control of evil men, these blessings 
can become a curse 

If we are to be free, we can no longer run 
away 


rhe thoughtless person who says that what 
happens in Korea, or Berlin, or Indochina, 
or Washington is no concern of his is making 
mistake. It could be fatal if such 


a terridle 


ignorance spreads. 

We are celebrating Pulaski Day not bee 
cause it gives us the passing joy of seeing a 
colorful parade. We have not come here in 


idle curiosity to consider for a moment a 


name that meant so much to us in our 
school days, and then put it aside until we 
revive its memory again on this day in 1951. 

History has no meaning and no lessons for 


us if we treat it lightly 

Pulaski was a man before he was a general, 

The Outward trappings of uniform and 
fame are nothing compared with his faith, 
his belief, and his actions, 

He became great because he was so right, 
in a way that extended far into the future, 
to the present and even beyond. Pulaski is 
alive today because his passionate devotion 
to human rights and human freedoms is 
what this world needs above all now, if it is 
not to lose, what he helped to win. 

The victories of yesterday can become the 
defeats of today forfeited by indifference and 
neglect 


Pulaski’s bones have turned to dust, but 
his >} rit 


marches on in the minds and 





hearts of men and women who are alive to 
the ¢ and responsibilities of 1950. Old 
in tices are c ones appear, 
T ften ecting victims 
I ugt col *y bear down 
} Tt Vigi é ) tector of our 
] es must be exercised in all the dimen- 
of } n experience. Words and deeds 

{ ! l er re » in themselves We 
must for the hidden meanings 
t ve “lve from being deceived. 

Pulaski believed in the right of all men 
to be free 

rhat is why he helped us 

TI t is why we, in the name of the United 
Nations, are helping the Koreans 

Cur men are demonstrating that courage, 
as ever, i indispensable quality of a 
free man’s faith 


But to it we add intelligence 

The mental alertness that knows what we 
and the clear thinking that 
eems through the clever lies of enemy 
propaganda, so that we will not be confused 
or taken in by half-truths or rumors 

General Pulaski was a man who did his 
own thinking. He did not depend on others 
to do it for him 

He was a leader among the sturdy and 
self-reliant men who won the American Rev- 
olution They and their discendants, to- 
gether with the new sons and daughters who 
fied Europe to find the freedom of oppor- 
tunity here, have built a nation that helps 
others as well as itself. And this was ac- 
complished by people first, with Government 
assisting in a secondary role. 

The American experiment, stressing in- 
dividual worth, has *xceeded even the fond- 
est hopes of the fo. ding fathers. 

We are not going to abandon this good 
thing for the empty promises of communism. 
We know that under our free system, every 
person has a chance to improve himself, 
even while he helps others as a member of 
the greatest production team in history. 

We also know that our liberty, with the 
material abundance which is proof of its 
vitality, cannot survive in a world where all 
other peoples have been reduced to slavery. 
We are helping our war-weakened friends to 
recover their self-reliance. In cooperation 
with them, we shall bring order to this world, 
based on a world constitution guided by 
reason, justice, and faith in God. 

The Western World looks to us for leader- 
ship, not only in material things, but in the 
spirit that made them possible. 

We demonstrated this positive leadership 
in Korea and took the ball away from the 
Communists. 

To continue we must have allies rather 
than dependents, 

Weaker democracies will become strong, 
and those now in captivity will regain their 
independence, if we do not slacken in our 
purpose, 

The trend toward concentration of power 
in the hands of the few must be reversed. 
In government and in industry, we must 
strive to keep close to the citizen and the 
worker Freedom has a hollow ring when a 
person cannot see or speak to his representa- 
tive in government or to his employer in 
business. 

That self-reliance which we find in the 
example of Pulaski, and Americans like him, 
will disappear from our way of life unless 
we decentralize as much as possible, per- 
mitting people to have a genuine feeling of 
paricipation in the events which affect their 
lives. 

If Pulaski were living in our times, I can- 
not imagine him feeling so insignificant con- 
cerning his government that he would not 
even bother to vote. I cannot visualize him 
as taking some small job at the age of 25 and 
staying in that one groove for the rest of his 
life in return for job-security. It is impos- 
sible to imagine him as a person who would 


must 


are fighting for, 
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say: “Let George 


side of his fam 


do it” to every problem out- 
y and his work. 

To him, life was not just a span of years 
along which he could coast with as much 
comfort and as little annoyance as he could 





manage 

It was much, much more than that 

He did not live for himself alone, but to 
win the freedom under 


r which hundreds of 
ions of people would find greater fulfill- 
nt in the generations that followed, 

It is a strange but inspiring parallel of his- 
tory that two countries so far apart—Poland 
end America—should have been so alike in 
their early desire for freedom and in the 
vigor with which they have fought for it on 
every front down through the years. 

It has created a kinship between our two 
peoples that will never die 

Encouraged by the memory of Pulaski, Po- 
land will regain her independence. No one 
can predict just when, but of this we can be 
sure. The United States will be a leader 
among those who will bring about the libera- 
tion of Pulaski’s homeland. 

We offer prayerful thanks to the memory 
of a great soldier in a great cause. 

Because of him and his fellow-revolution- 
ists, we in these blessed United States are 
free 

We promise that we shall carry on the good 
work until the people of Poland and all other 
enslaved nations can live as human beings 
again. 

When that day comes, Pulaski's victory will 
be complete. 


n 
m 
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Who Failed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
New York Herald Tribune carries a very 
timely discussion of the present emer- 
gency in Korea written by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop. I offer it for the perusal 
of my colleagues, not as carping criti- 
cism but as the basis for constructive ac- 
tion to prevent a recurrence of this type 
of catastrophe: 

WHo FAILep? 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


WASHINGTON.—Every American, in and out 
of public life, is asking who is responsible 
for the disastrous intelligence failure which 
has now led to military disaster in Korea, 
The answer is simple. The whole respon- 
sibility belongs to Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s 
own intelligence organization, headed by one 
of the little circle of high staff officers who 
have been with MacArthur since Bataan, 
Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby. 

This would not be so, if General MacArthur 
were subject to normal rules. In a normal 
war theater, agent nets and other machinery 
for gathering and processing intelligence be- 
long to the national intelligence organiza- 
tion, the CIA. In a normal theater, by the 
same token, the theater G-2 is primarily re- 
sponsible for military interpretation of the 
intelligence thus obtained, and has only the 
most limited responsibility for intelligence 
collection. 

Even during the Second Worlc War, how- 
ever, when this pattern was becoming estab- 
lished in other theaters, General MacArthur 
showed sharp dislike for it. Indeed, he 
actually banned the CIA’s wartime predeces- 
sor, the Office of Strategic Services, from op- 








erating in his Pacific theater. Postwar, he 
ntinued to maintain the same ban until 
spring, when the CIA was at last per- 
tte d to get its toe in the door. Even then, 
reover, the unusual concession was de- 
nded and: granted, that the local repre- 
tives of the CIA should be placed un- 
the operational control of General Wil- 
hby, as theater G-2 
TROUBLE AFTER INCHON 
This arrangement remained in force after 

Korean war broke out, until after the 
Inchon landing operation The bold and 
brilliant stroke at Inchon was the best pos- 

e proof that a great military commander 
MacArthur can work real miracles with 
intelligence. Inchon would har 

ve been possible without solid detailed in- 

nation about the weakness of the enemy 
cefenses, and MacArthur himself congratu- 

d the CIA repre ives On their part in 
securing this information. 

For some occult reason, however, trouble 
followed almost at once. Not very long 
Fe r the Inchon landing, the arrangement 
made in the spring was suddenly upset. The 
old ban on the CIA was again enforced 

The whole task of gathering and processing 
intelligence, as well as interpreting the in- 
telligence for the theater commander and 
for Washington, once more reverted to Gen- 
eral Willoughby’s organization, where the 
entire responsibility still remains. 

Rather transparent attempts are now be- 
ine made to suggest that the intelligence 
thus provided was not really so bad after 
ll. It is hinted, in one breath, that our 
plans in Korea only miscarried because of 
the interdict on air operations beyond the 
Chinese border (which General MacArthur, 
of course, knew all about long before he gave 
the recent order to attack). In the next 
breath, it is also stated that the true in- 
tention of the “Home by Christmas” offen- 
sive was only to blunt an expected Chinese 
onslaught. This is demonstrable nonsense, 





MAC ARTHUR’S BELIEF 

As early as late September General Mac- 
Arthur had been positively convinced that 
the Chinese would not intervene in Korea. 
At Wake Island, he expressed this conviction 
most forcibly to the President, only a few 
days before the Chinese crossed the border. 
The sudden appearance of Chinese troops in 
combat in October very evidently took our 
divisions in Korea wholly by surprise. And 
even thereafter, the authorities in Tokyo 
clearly believed that the Chinese interven- 
tion was essentially unimportant, inspiring 
many stories about the small numbers of 
Chinese troops in Korea and their demorali- 
zation by American fire power. 

Finally, no general in his senses wouid 
have hurled our thin lines of men, with a 
great gap in the center, against an enemy 
whom he did not confidently regard as weak 
and on the run. General MacArthur must, 
he can only, have ordered the “home by 
Christmas” offensive on the basis of an esti- 
mate of enemy capabilities and intentions 
so grossly false that over 200,000 Chinese 
troops were somehow lost in the shuffle. He 
must, he can only, have been perfectly sin- 
cere in saying that he hoped to “end the war 
for all practical purposes.” It is a dreadful 
thing that General MacArthur thus walked 
into a huge, well-laid trap. But it is more 
just to our most eminent American soldier 
to admit this frankly, than to try to pretend 
that he got into the trap of his own volition. 

In short, the horror that confronts us 
proves the converse of a rule already given. 
Just as a great commander can work miracles 
with good intelligence, so even the greatest 
commander cannot overcome bad intelli- 
gence. Since the bad intelligence emanated 
from General MacArthur’s own headquarters, 
this may displease those who like to believe 
hat he has attained a sort of divine perfec- 
tion. But facts are facts nonetheless, and 
they must be faced. 
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Puerto Rican Radicals in Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing the Nationalist disorders in 
Puerto Rico recently and the attempt on 
the life of President Truman by two of 
their numbers, Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin 
made a speech in which he expressed the 
deep feeling of the majority of his people 
against these criminal disorders. 

Radicals in this country have seized 
this opportunity created by their fellow 
travelers in Puerto Rico to launch new 
blasts against our form of government, 
all based on false or distorted facts 

It was my privilege to sponsor a bill in 
Congress which permitted the people of 
Puerto Rico to elect their own governor 
for the first time in 1948. Political 
rights there are fully euaranteed. 


y 
i 






Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United 
States. 

In justice to the sane-thinking citizens 
of Puerto Rico, I believe the facts set 
forth by Gov. Munoz Marin are worthy 
of our consideration, and I herewith pre- 
sent the speech which he made: 


Gov. Luis MuNoz Marin’s Spsecu, NOVEMBER 
1, 1950 

The people of Puerto Rico are profoundly 
indignant at the attempt made at Blair 
House, in which two Puerto Rican national- 
ists were involved. We would feel ashamed 
of calling ourselves Puerto Ricans, if it were 
not for the fact that the Nationalist gang- 
sters are less than 500 in number, among 
the more than 2,000,000 decent, democracy- 
loving American citizens that make up our 
community. We have a genuine admiration 
and affection for President Truman, not only 
because of his leadership in these troubled 
times of the world, but in a more intimate 
sense, because of his constant, fair-minded, 
generous attitude in helping Puerto Rico to 
help itself. We are deeply relieved that this 
criminal attempt was as futile as the vio- 
lence that we have experienced from the 
Same source and under the same guidance 
in Puerto Rico during the last 2 days. This 
crime confirms my conviction of the connec- 
tion of these mad, grotesque, and futile Na- 
tionalist violence makers in Puerto Rico with 
communistic propaganda strategy all over 
the world. 

The Nationalists started violence and 4as- 
sassination last Monday in Puerto Rico. 
Twenty-seven people were killed and about 
90 wounded. In numbers, they are an in- 
significant group favoring the independence 
of Puerto Rico. The issue in Puerto Rico 
is not between colonialism and independ- 
ence. We are not a colony of the United 
States. We are citizens of the United States 
and our island is associated on a basis of 
freedom with the United States We are 
members of the independence of the United 
States. 

The last time the Nationalist Party risked 
the hazard of democracy by going to the 
polls was in 1932. At that time they man- 
aged to get only 5,000 votes out of 400,000 
votes cast. Since then, they have expressed 
the conviction that votes and democracy 
are not important. I am Governor of 
Puerto Rico by a majority of 390,000 
votes out of a total of 640,000, but my oppo- 
nents, who polled the other 250,000, are 100 
percent with me in condemning this das- 
tardly attempt on President Truman's life 
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and all the criminal works of this C = 
nist-pr pted lunacy. The Ni I 
no political power rhey have no vot 
they hate votes Vot to them are 
I holy water to the de\ A 
< Christians, as misitant members « 
ae cratic world, all Puerto Rico t 
is filled with wrath and ind 
I have just talked to President Trum 
the telepil ne d I expre ed t 
t » jov of our peonle tha the crim 
k was warded off. I 1 happy to say t! 
the President answered me that the facts are 
ciearly unde t ad 
In t é he peoy P R 
of the guard who lost hi fe at Blair House 


As sensational as these developments 
‘ 


have been they have had little effect on 
the economy of the island. This is re- 


1 . Be 2 7 > . ; 

vealed in a letter I have received from 
WwW Yeue . _ 7. , ‘ ‘ . } 

t Susar Producers Association which 


OMUOWS. 


ASOCIACION DE PRODUCTORES 
DE AZUCAR DE PUERTO RICO 
San Juan, P. R., November 29, 1950. 
Hon. Frep L. CRAwWFrorpD 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Sirk: You are certainly aware of the 
recent events in Puerto Rico: uprise in the 
Insular Prison, rioting and street shooting 

You are ; ) aware of the fact that two 
individuals in Washington made an attempt 
to shoot President Truman Two days be- 
for f i lar attempt t Gov. Mufioz 
Marin also failed. The uprising, the rioti 
and the criminal attempts against both 
President Truman and Governor Mut 
Marin have had general condemnation in 
the island 

Since you may have been given a distorted 


7 


version of the events in I to Rico, it n 
be appropriate for us to explain some f 
We are doing that herein 





The government of Puerto Rico ifs 


nely democratic; a government elected 
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the people with their votes at a dem 
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ecti n with politic il ripl ts fully 
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eed to all Because of these circumsta 
the citizens of Puerto Ri wt ure 
same time citizens of the United Stat i- 
je y the benefits of freedom do th ¢ ” 
zens of all democratic countries 

The unfortun: evel of the last f 
day ire the work f1 ed fanatic 
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) individuals out of a l n 
2,000,000 peaceful, law , cit 
Many of them have already paid with 
lives for their mistaken ideal of libert 


Commerce and industry have not 
in the least as a consequs » of these 
There has been no intert 


Factories have continued their normal 
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Address of Hon. A. O. Stanley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
] ’ November 30, 1950 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 

] i to extend my remarks in 
J I am includin n eloquent 
and ht-provoking address de- 
] Hon. A. O. Stanley, chairman 
of t United State ection, Interna- 
t Joint Commission and for many 
Member of the United States 
Senate, before the Rotary Club at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., November 15, 1950: 

I esent 1 er o fraught with 
I hat of the n t opulent, 
} 1} intl ont earth 

i f elf and en ng 

( in vain, to preserve t t pe 3 

v i nst a sii i nt and 

jurl umd statesmen in a 

V v d re exhaustin ill the ree 

internat il «¢ il and con- 

( ») avert the impending catastrophe, 

‘ h rd themselves for war and 
1 nd pray 

I l inl } ible to ubstitute the 
rule of re n for the arbitraments of the 

How can international differences be sub- 
mitt ) me form of judicial determina- 
tion, can any leagues, allianc or any other 
com of peace-lovil peoples save a 
deva ted and ravaged world from a last 
dismal r rt to organized murder known as 
Vv i , 

In bhorred event of the recurrence of 
international conflict nothing is obviously 
sO € tial as international solidarity on 
this hen here 

Above all, there should be between Canada 
and the United States the most cordial and 


complete cooperation, yea, more than co- 

) integration of all ou 
, equipment, and manpower 
defense Happily both 
untries keenly alive to the exigency of the 


vi 

p 

{i 

sf 

hour are laboring earnestly and efficiently 
t 

€ 

th 


mplete 
wers, resource 
I the common 


ward the immediate attainment of that 

nd. It is generally assumed by the man in 

e street that this cordial and cooperative 
spirit now so manifest between these great 
and friendly neighbors always existed simply 
because it should have existed. It is a fact 
nevertheless that nothing could have been 
further from the truth. Prior to the organe 
ization of the International Joint Commis- 
sion, under the so-called Boundary Waters 
Treaty of January 11, 1909, and other similar 
measures, looking to the just and peaceful 
settlement of differences between these two 
countries, no such feeling existed. 

Until 1912, when the International Joint 
Commission was formed, interminable dis- 
putes accompanied almost every effort to 
establish the approximately 3,000 miles of 
boundary extending from Passamaquoddy 
Bay to the Strait of Juan de Fuca. On more 
than one occasion border controversy brought 
the two countries to the verge of armed con- 
flict 

Battleships poised for action at the 
mouth of the Columbia River; a United 
States Senator calling for 30,000 to 40,000 
rifles beyond the Rocky Mountains; the Brit- 
ish Premier declaring in Parliament that 
“England knows her rights and dares to 
maintain them”; and “54-40 or fight” was a 
party slogan in a Presidential campaign in 
the United States. 


tility had its gen- 
esis in the American Revolution. A numer- 
ous and powerful minority, having resisted 
through the conflict any resort to arms or 









separation from the mother country, at its 
e, € mated at more than 100,000 were 
forced ry for Nova Scotia 
and N¢ ry Lake Huron 
and t ple in the un- 
inhabit o and, unfortu- 
nately, carrying with them the bitter mem- 
ori of 8 years of savage civil warfare, pa d 
on to their children and their children's 
cl he bitter story of confiscation, per- 
secution, and exile. For more than a cen- 


tury this unfortunate 
picion and hostility 


atmosphere of sus- 


vas prevalent especially 


in the maritime provinces. All efforts to 
adjust the boundary were productive of more 
or less acrimonious disputes. The Wehster- 


Ashburton treaty fixing the boundary be- 


tween Maine and New Brunswick was nego- 
tiated only after 50 years of wrangling and 
threats of war by both side And as late as 
1903, 1 t controver over the Alaskan 
bound yanada protested against the 





award, alleging that Great Britain in culti- 

iting the friendship of the United States 
iad sacrificed the best interests of the Do- 
minion Government. 

Following the Alaskan boundary dispute, 
it became more and more apparent that the 
peace, pre y, and happiness of both 
countrile d upon the maintenance 
of a more triendly relation between these 
two great countries and in ultimately secur. 
ing, if humanly possible, their close and 
cordial cooperation. Both Governments 
were seeking a more flexible and more di- 
rect means of adjusting the differences con- 
stantly arising between the two countries. 

Happily that delicate and difficult task was 
assigned to the two men, who, in all the 
world, probably were best qualified to dis- 
charge it—the then United States Secretary, 
flihu Root, whom Theodore Roosevelt re- 
garded as the wisest man he ever knew, and 
the erudite James Bryce, British Ambassador 
to the United States and dean of the diplo- 
matic corps. After years of study their ar- 
duous efforts at last resulted in the Bound- 
ary Waters Treaty whose prime purpose was 
“to prevent disputes regarding the use of 
boundary waters, and to settle all questions 
involving the rights, obligations, or inter- 
ests of either Nation in relation to the other 
or to the inhabitants of the other along their 
common frontier, and to make provision for 
the adjustment and settlement of all such 
questions.” 

The treaty provided for the establishment 
and maintenance of an International Joint 
Commission composed of six members to 
carry out those objectives. 

Without precedent in the history of in- 
ternational relations, this unique body is 
clothed with varied and plenary powers— 
administrative, investigative, arbitral, and 
judicial. In fact, it can exercise some form 
of jurisdiction over all “matters of difference 
involving the rights, obligations, or interests 
of the United States or of the Dominion of 
Canada either in relation to each other or 
their respective inhabitants.” 

Few courts, national or international, have 
ever been called upon to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over a wider domain, a greater number 
of inhabitants, or more vast interests. And 
no such court from the days of Henry of 
Navarre has been more successful in the dis- 
charge of its grave and difficult duties than 
this International Joint Commission, 

International differences of course multi- 
plied with the progress and development of 
the two countries. The ever-increasing use 
of boundary waters for purposes of power and 
irrigation produced trouble spots all along 
the 3,000 miles of boundary. 

As stated by Elihu Root, one of the authors 
of the Treaty, it was the result of three years 
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This backeround of hc 


of negotiations “upon a great and increasir 
number of vex ous questions and cont: 
versies then pending for solution between 
two countries. There was the question 
tlhe diversion of water at Niagara Falls, 
diversion of the waters of the St. Mary and 
Mi Rivers; the proposed chang of 
levels of Lake Champlain, the ut 
ikes from North Li 
Lake of the Woods, and the effect of a ch 
in that vast watershed upon r r- 
ian property—industrial development and 
fisheries and wildlife in the whole region.” 
“With all these and many other questions,” 
says Mr. Root, “we have undertaken in t 
treaty to treat matters in a little broader 
way.” 
In fact, the Commission created by tl 
treaty is unique in the extent, the number, 
and character of powers conferred upon it 
As stated by Mr. Chako in a recent history 
oO. this Commission: 
ince the Hague Convention in 1899, na- 
tions have concluded numerous agreements 
E elves which provided for inves- 
t ss to elucidate the facts or 
the laws involved in disputes arising among 
them. * ° ® 






t 





ilization 








ike to the 
f 
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it) 
ri 


among tnen 


ations—agencit 


“But not one single Commission in this 
entire galaxy is clothed with that aggregate 
of powers which is delegated to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. 

“It is to a certain extent, an administra- 
tive agency like the Commission on the 
Rhine and the Danube; it acts as a court in 
prctecting water rights in boundary streams, 
it is a Commission of inquiry and concilia- 
tion, and last but not least, an arbitral tribu- 
ial, a miniature Hague Court under article 
X. The vast scope and variety of its duties 
and powers is apparent in the provisions of 
article IX that: 

“The high contracting parties further agree 
that any other questions or matters of dif- 
ference arising between them involving the 
rights, obligations, or interests of either in 
relation to the other or to the inhabitants 
of the other, along the common frontier be- 
tween the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada shall be referred from time to time 
to the International Joint Commission, etc.” 

Some idea of the extent of authority and 
jurisdiction hitherto exercised by one or the 
other of the two Governments was abrogated 
and vested in this great Commission, as evi- 
denced by the fact that this body now exer- 
cises some form of supervision or control 
over all changes of level, diversion, uses, or 
pollution of all boundary waters or of streams 
crossing the boundary. In this category fall 
the Great Lakes, whose waterborne traffic is 
the wonder of the world. 

“A steam shovel,” remarks Michael Cos- 
tello, “at an iron mine in Minnesota scooped 
up 20 tons of iron ore at a single bite and 
dropped it into a railroad dump car. Seven 
days later and 1,000 miles away a Pittsburgh 
mill was making that ore into steel.” 

In 8 months the freight carried over this 
waterway exceeds the total annual tonnage 
of all our Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports 
combined, and nowhere else in the world is 
it carried at greater speed or less cost. Dur- 
ing the First World War, Lord George perti- 
nently observed, “Coal is life.” At that time 
the statement contained much truth, since 
the bulk of all our commercial and indus- 
trial activities were then dependent upon 
steam. This is no longer the case—modern 
life is literally “wired” in every essential 
phase; by electricity homes are lighted and 
heated; trains are driven and the wheels and 
looms of mills and factories whirl and buzz 
in response to this silen* but irresistible 
force. 

Now in the bulk this electrical energy is 
derived from falling water, and the greater 
part of these lakes and streams which fur- 
nish this hydroelectric power which cross or 


form the international boundary, and con- 








sequentiy under the terms of the treaty, fall 
t a ereater or lesser extent under the super- 
vision or control of this International Joint 
Commission. 

To illustrate, at the direction of the two 
Governments, we have for several years be 
engaged in a most interesting study of the 
great Columbia River and its tributaries It 
i mazing as true that proximately 40 
percent of the hydroelectric power of this 
continent, developed or potential, is derived 
from this single river system 

Some years since Professor Magnusson, in 
a series of exhaustive studies of the Colum! 
and other transboundary streams, declared 
that a river system is in a Way like a li 
rganism. In its proper development you 
cannot bisect it by an imaginary boundary 
line without irreparable injury and loss to 
the parts thus arbitrarily separated 

In the economic and efficient utilization 
of the illimitable national resources of these 
great waterways forming or crossing the 
boundary they must necessarily be treated 
as one system, absolutely without regard to 
any local interest or imaginary line 

The great structures in these streams es- 
sential to meeting the agricultural and in- 
dustrial needs of both countries necessarily 
supersede or supplement one another. The 
efiects of a great dam on one side of the 
border may and often does directly or indi- 
rectly affect similar structures on the other. 
For that reason the efficient and economical 
development of both countries demands that 
such works should be as they are constructed 
by the concurrent action of both countries 
through the services of the International 
Joint Commission. 

To illustrate the close interrelation of such 
structures in boundary and transboundary 
waters, we are now considering the probable 
construction of the Libby Dam. This great 
structure located on the upper reaches of the 
Kootenay River in Montana to a height of 
appr ximately 400 feet and impoundi1 
6,570,000 million acre-feet, is capable of gen 
erating 620,000 kilowatts of electrical energy. 
The flow of this stream derived as it is from 
the glaciers and ice fields of the far north, is 
highly seasonal, consisting in the main of 
the floods and freshets caused by the meltin 
of the ice and snow fields in the early 
These surplus waters from time immemorial 
have flowed unused from the frozen hei 
and plateaus of our Rocky Mountains to 
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sea, of little or no use to man or beast, ar 
in their destructive course flooding towns 
and villages and devastating the richest agri- 
cultural lands in Idaho and British Co- 
lumbia. 

This one structure will change the whole 
picture in both countries. This dam will 
impound all the flood waters of the Upper 
Kootenay and will forever save harmless from 
formerly recurrent floods, the surpassingly 
fertile flats of the Kootenay and all the 
dwellers therein. These waters thus cap- 
tured will then pass in controlled stages 
down the stream through the penstocks of 
six great installations in Canada on the west 
arm of the Kootenay, structures producing 
the bulk of the instailed hydroelectric power 
of the whole Dominion, adding to the volume 
and value of the present installed capacity 
of 400,250 horsepower, with an annual aver- 
age output of 282,521 kilowatt-hours. Roll- 
ing on these once dreaded and desolating 
fiood waters, will return to the United States 
and to the great forebay of the Grand Coulee 
Dam, the mightiest structure of its kind on 
the face of the earth, firming and enriching 
its huge capacity of electrical energy and 
lending further aid to the future irrigation 
of more than a million acres of fertile and 
now semiarid lands, thence on down the 
course of the mighty river to the sea, it will 
perform a similar service for the great dams 
at Rock Island and Bonneville. 


This Libby Dam project is but a part, and 





a small part, of the enlightened and cooper- 
ative ¢ r f th l friendly neigh- 
bors in a joint and comprehensive deve - 


ment of the illimitable natural resources of 
their boundary and transboundary waters 
under the wise guidance and direction of the 
In.ernational Joint Commission 

We a 
for a furt 





now considering ways and means 








ull ation of t it - 

droelectr f Niagar w 
< \ f that natural 
wo! er Our Ki i ex rt and en I rs 
have ist demonstrated that it 
I and pi y i 
nd put to beneficial the tor¢ 
of the ocean’s high tides in nuodd\ 
Bay, and having once before approved, to 

t ite i I trust 1 mmend 
the enor! us ! iroe tric power patented 
in the international section of the St. Law- 
rence River where by the erection of 3 


tructure we can readiiy develop a pil 
9 


2,200,000 horsepower with an average out 


of 12,6 00 kilowatt-hour Half of the 
installed capacity will be on the United 
States side and half on the Canadian side 
of the international boundary. Each < n- 
try would get 6,301 0,000 kilowatt-hours per 
year 

ihat an example we set to the hostile, 
snarling, and suspici nations of the Old 


World. Here we have learned that our future 
happiness and prosperity lies in cooperation, 
not aggression In a wise and broad-minded 








program ¢ 1utu ai ur i t 
by i y or pre prosperit 

neig th 1 mirabl t : 
of peace, is absolutely essential to our sur- 
vival in time of war In the pres of the 


pending threat, we may well exclaim with 
wise old Ben Franklin, “We must hang to- 
gether or we shall hang separatel 











I devoutly rejoice that today, in all ¢ 
pre r » l s u aA d c ‘ 
one nat 1 in t - 
i 4 oI a . 
the oy y ition ¥ 
and ar Le In t nt t sa 
‘ evil | ( la nd the l ed 
£ i l as l nini 
in equi} 
f ] , vierahie r > . 
“to suffer. resis fight, and, if meed be ) 
die.” And well we may, for I am firmly con- 
vinced that in the event of attack we l 


alike feel the impact of the same biow and 
at the same time 


No great and free nation ever was or ever 
will be d teu \ ¢ ne Air- 
planes and atomic bombs may devastate 
they can neve subdue ul yun tric I 


the nature of things we can never be taken, 
can never be subjucated without the physi- 
cal presence of an irresistible army. No such 
save from Rus 








force threatens, of urse, L 
and Russia can never in th face of r 
superior Navy transport such a body of troo; 
across the Atlar 

If ever § in ¢ he r e ov 
the top of the w land a 2 l 
of water separatin Alaska from & 
Billy Mitchell, the prophet, the apostle and 





tl : f air power, fir crucified and 
then canonized by his repentant count: 
men, was right, dead right, when he de- 
clared that Alaska was the key to our na- 
tional defense “With Alaska as a base,” 
said he, “America could dominate the entire 
worid.” 

Of course if Russian troops landed i 
Alaska they would have to pass thr 
Canada to reach their arch enemy, the United 
States. Happily Canada understands this as 
well as we do. Rejoice as we may in our 
unexampled facility in the smelting and 
fabrication of iron and steel and in the as- 
surance of a superior weight of armament 
and the certainty of an inexhaustible supply, 
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414i ted 
ir last lys I ny a 
r ‘ bu 
g£ 1oOWever good th may e t 
1 N ‘ e } 
do lg ion the imminer of the } 
the migt nd ma v i S sinist« : 
v sary V eve a w hereve t t 
curtai falls it drops ke p 
at makes life worth the livil 
c \ n the |i tr 
of hope for any form of liberty, p 


industrial, economic, or spiritua 
Russia's recent d rapid acquisition 

peopie and coun whether by the 

pecting generosity of her former allies 








her own cunning falsehood and chi 
has no peer and parallel in the history 
this world In 10 short years, since 1940 
Russia has added to her Communist holdin 
4,000,000 square miles of territory with a 
population of 647,000,000 After the First 
W i War. Ru 1 < ninated less than 
percent of the world’s population; now n 
than one-third of all the peoples of th 
world have been brought to a greater 
lesser extent under her evil and debasi1 


dominion and over more than one-fifth 
¢ 


his good earth's surface floats the alef 
ensicn o. the hammer and sickle. With 
rea exceedii 8,500,000 square miles nd 


population of over 210,000,000 people 
other empires, ancient or modern, pale be- 


+ 


A in in he ld vy ] I l 
property rights were « r 
concessions Tu ir yz r 
treaty or by force In i ! world ' 
derive their inherent rig! i liberties 
from governments but fron d 

Bancroft observes that the divine coctrin¢ 
that a men e endowed their Creat 
with the “unalien é ri to life, libert 


and property, was older than the D ration 






































































perty, that the Puritans 
I ri fled t Ne England and to 
f e fields of Virginia, the one to set 








holdil torn from the wilderness 
valor and 
nherent part 


hts” as freedom of 





rhe greatest and most erudite of all Eng- 
me of the Revolu- 
House of Come. 
mons to this clear conception of their right 
guaranties 
reater perhaps 
than even Englishmen themselve To know 
and fineness of their lib- 
1e great legislator and jurist who 
and his stubborn mon- 
what the < t 
to them. Said 





would never surrende 





In other countries the people 
vernment only by an 
l rie nee here they anticipate the 

pressure of the griev- 
idn of the principle They 
irn ernme it a distance and snuff 


tyranny in every 


> coloe 
as to 
the f nent of free government and 
they differed only 
in the method of redressing them. The roy- 
the Tories, hoped for relief by ulti- 

mate « essions from the Crown; the Rev- 
aatient of further aggressions, 
and Parliament and 


At the time of the Revolution, th 


omplete agreement 





I le defi e to King 
flew to arm The thousands of exiled roy- 
who subsequently peopled Canada 
carried with them the same simple and sub- 
lime neept of personal liberty and political 
freedom as the rugged individualists in the 
Coloni These opinions have not changed 
in the passing yeal In Ontario, in Nova 
Scotia, as in New York and New England, 
in our western States and Provinces, in Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas, in Manitoba and Sas- 
} hewan, in Vancouver and Seattle, there 
is in this Western World but one way of 
life Stronger than any unity in armament 
or in arms, is this eternal unity of the spirit. 
Alike in social customs, laws, and institu- 
tions, forever one in our invincible purpose 
never to desert or surrender our inestimable 
and common heritage, we in the Western 
World are prepared, if need be, to turn a 
face of flint to the ruthless hordes who 
threaten us with an unendurable servitude 
aud oppression, As One man, as one people, 


nament, ar 





arms, in d in spirit, we are 
prepared to resist to the last gun and the 


In the inspiring words of Winston Church- 





pir 
ill, as one people we will fight upon the 
beaches, in the cities, in the fields, and in 
the hil ve will never surrender, Regard- 
le ( t may happen in other countries 
or ¢ nds, here on the shores of the 
Ne rid freedom has set her eternal 
I ezer, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 


Vail against it. 


The American Way of Life as Seen by an 
Educator 


EXTENSION OF RFMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
December 1950 issue of the magazine 
Progressive, there is published an article 
by Robert M. Hutchins, the chancelor of 
the University of Chicago, which is 
timely and thought provoking. In view 
of the recent passage of the antisub- 
versive bill, the thoughts expressed by 
Mr. Hutchins take on special signifi- 
cance. This world-renowned educator 
calmly discusses the meaning of the 
American way of life and the role of 
education in these troubled and tense 
days. He warns that we must retain our 
sense of perspective and proportion, that 
we must recapture our national sanity 
and courage. 

I commend this article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Wuat Are WE AFRAID OF? 
(By Robert M. Hutchins) 

We hear on every side that the American 
way of life is in danger. Ithink itis. I also 
think that many of those who talk the loud- 
est about the dangers to the American way 
of life have no idea what it is and conse- 
quently no idea what the dangers are that 
it is in. 

You would suppose, to listen to these 
people, that the American way of life con- 
sisted in unanimous tribal self-adoration. 
Down with criticism; dcwn with protests; 
down with unpopular opinions; down with 
independent thought. Yet the history and 
tradition of our country make it perfectly 
plain that the essence of the American way 
of life is its hospitality to criticism, protest, 
unpopular opinions, and independent 
thought A few dates like 1630, 1776, and 
1848 are enough to remind us of the motives 
and attitudes of our ancestors. The great 
American virtue was courace. 

We ought to be afraid of some things. We 
ought to be afraid of being stupid and un- 
just. We are told that we must be afraid of 
Russia, yet we are busily engaged in adopt- 
ing the most stupid and unjust of the ideas 
prevalent in Russia, and are doing so in the 
name of Americanism. 

The worst Russian 





ideas are the police 
state, the abolition of freedom of speech, 
thought, and association, and the notion 
that the individual exists for the state. 
These ideas are the basis of the cleavage 
between east and west. 

Yet every day in this country men and 
women are being deprived of their livelihood, 
or at least their reputation, by unsubstan- 
tiated charges. These charges are then 
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treated as facts in further charges against 
their relative or a ciates. We do not 
throw people into jail because they are l- 


leged to differ with the official dogma. We 
throw them out of work and do our best to 





Create the impression that they are sub- 
versive and hence dangerous not only to the 
state but oO to everybody who comes near 


them 
The result is that 


every public servant 


must try to remember every tea party h 
wife has gone to in the past 10 years and 
endeavor to recall what representatives of 


which foreign powers she may have met on 


these occasions 


A professor cannot take a position on any 
public question without looking into the 
background of everybody who may be taki 


the same position on the same question. If 
he finds that any person who is taking the 
same position on this question has been 
charged with taking an unpopular position 
on another question, the professor had better 
not take any position on this question, or he 
may be haled before some committee to ex- 
plain himself 

Is this the American way of life? The 
great American word is freedom, and in par- 
ticular, freedom of thought, speech, and 
assembly. Asserting the dignity of man, and 
of every man, America has proclaimed and 
protected the freedom to differ. Each man 
is supposed to think for himself. The sum 
of the thoughts of all is the wisdom of the 
community Difference, disagreement, dis- 
cussion decided by democratic processes are 
required to bring out the best in the citi- 
zens. America has grown strong on criticism. 
It would be quite as consistent with the 
American way of life to offer prizes for the 
most penetrating criticism of our country as 
it would be to offer prizes to those who have 
done the best job of advertising it. 

The heart of Americanism is independent 
thought. The cloak-and-stiletto work that 
is now going on will not merely mean that 
many persons will suffer for acts that they 
did not commit, or for acts that were legal 
when committed, or for no acts at all. Far 
worse is the end result, which will be that 
critics, even of the mildest sort, will he 
frightened into silence. tupidity and in- 
justice will go unchallenged because no one 
will dare to speak against them 

To persecute people into conformity by 
the nonlegal methods popular tcday is little 
better than doing it by purges and pogroms. 
The dreadful unanimity of tribal self-adora- 
tion was characteristic of the Nazi state. It 
is sedulously fostered in Russia. It is to the 
last degree un-American. 


II 
American education has not been con- 
structed on such un-American principles. 


In general, the practice has been to give the 
student the facts, to try to help him learn to 
think, and to urge him to reach his own con- 
clusions. It is not surprising that the heart 
of American education is the same as that of 
Americanism: it is independent thought. 

American education has not tried to pro- 
duce indoctrinated automatons, but individ- 
uals who can think, and who will think al- 
ways for themselves. The basic principle of 
American Government, and one that ac- 
counts for the importance of education in 
this country, is that if the citizens learn to 
think and if they will think for themselves, 
the Republic is secure. The basic principle 
of the Russian dictatorship is that the peo- 
ple cannot think or cannot be trusted to 
think for themselves. 

The American doctrine rests on the prop- 
Osition that it is the individual in himself 
that counts. It is not who his father was, 
or how much money he has, or what his 
color or creed is, or what party he belongs to, 
or who his friends are, but who and what is 
he? So the test of a teacher is hardly a ques- 
tion on which lay bodies, or even adminis- 
trators or trustees, would wish to pass with- 








sut the advice of persons professionally com- 
petent in the teacher's field. 
‘If we apply any test other than competence 
in determining the qualifications of teach- 
ers, we shall find that pressures and preju- 
dice will determine them. In 1928 it was 
said that Al Smith could not be President be- 
ause he would be subservient to a foreign 
power, and today in many places, and if not 
today it may happen tomorrow, anti-Catho- 
lic or anti-Jewish compaigns may mean that 
teachers who belong to those churches will 
not be able to practice their profession 

Teachers may be expected to obey the law 
f the land. But it is still permissible, I 

pe, to ask whether a law is wise. To dis- 
riminate against teachers, to act as though 
hey were all disloyal, and to put them un- 
der special legal disabilities seems injudi- 
ious if we want able, independent men to 
) into the teaching profession. 








n , an assumption 
hat is the precise reverse of the truth. All 
1e excitement of the last few years, all the 
hearings, investigations, and publicity re- 
leases, have not turned up more than four 
five Communist professors, even though 
membership in that party has been perfectly 
legal up to now. To require oaths of loy- 
alty from all because of the eccentricity of 
an infinitesimal minority is an unnecessary 
nd derogatory act. And, of course, it will 
not effect any useful! purpose, for teachers 
who are disloyal will certainly be dishonest, 
The way to fight ideas is to show that you 
have better ideas. No idea is any good unless 
it is good in a crisis. You demonstrate the 
failure of your ideas if, when the crisis 
comes, you abandon them or lose faith in 
them or get confused about them to the 
point of forgetting what they are. 

The American idea is freedom. Freedom 
necessarily implies that the status quo may 
come under the criticism of those who think 
it can be improved. The American idea is 
that the state exists for its citizens and that 
change in society must occur to meet their 
developing needs. 

The whole theory of our form government 
a theory of peaceful change. Many of the 
changes that Marx and Engels demand in 
the Communist Manifesto have taken place 
in this country, and they have taken place 
without communism, without dictatorship, 
and without revolution, thus disproving, in- 
cidentally, one of the central theses of Marx 
and Engels, that such things cannot be ac- 
complished without communism, dictator- 
ship, and revolution. 

These reflections on the Communist Mani- 
festo lead me to say that labeling some thing 
or some man Communist because Commu- 
nists happen to favor it or agree with him, 
that easy process by which one disposes of 
different views of applying a dirty name to 
them, involves the negation of thought of 
any kind. If it had been applied consistently 
in American history it would have deprived 
us of some ideas and some men that we are 
proud to think characteristically American. 
For example, the Communist Manifesto de- 
mands free education for all. Are we there- 
fore to recant, and renounce the American 
doctrine of free education for all? 

And what would the FBI say of Thomas 
Jefferson, who calmly remarked in his first 
inaugural, “If there be any among us who 
wish to dissolve this Union, or change its 
republican form, let them stand undisturbed, 
as monuments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason is 
left free to combat it”? 

Jefferson was not in favor of revolution; he 
was serene in the face of talk of it because 
he had confidence in our people, in our insti- 
tutions, in democracy, and in the value, 
power, and results of independent thought. 

We are now in the midst of acold war. We 
must protect ourselves against external ene. 
mies, their representatives in this country, 


is 
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and any citizens who may be conspiring to 
overthrow or betray the Government. But 
the statute books are already filled with laws 
directed to these end It has never been 
shown that there are so many spies or trai- 
tors in this country, or that the external 
danger is sO great and imminent that we 
have to divert the entire attention of our 
people into one great repressive preoccupa- 
tion, into one great counterrevolution in 
which the freedoms of our citizens must be 
thrown overboard as too burdensome for the 
floundering ship of state to carry. 

It is useful to remember that Jefferson 
spoke in 1801, when our Constitution was 12 
years old, and when the infant Republic was 
in dreadful danger from deep divisions 
within and from the wars that were raging 
between the great powers If he was right 
in speaking in such a way at such a time, 
we cannot be far wrong if now, when Amere 
ica is the most powerful Nation on earth, 
we seek to recapture some of his sanity and 
courage. 

How is the educated man to show the 
fruits of his education in times like these? 
He must do it by showing that he can and 
will think for himself. He must Keep his 
head, and use it. He must never push other 
people around, nor acquiesce when he sees it 
done. He must struggle to retain the per- 
spective and the sense of proportion that his 
studies have given him and decline to be 
carried away by waves of hysteria. He must 
be prepared to pay the penalty of unpopu- 
larity. He must hold fast to his faith in 
freedom. He must insist that freedom is the 
chief glory of mankind and that to repress 
it is in effect to repress the human spirit. 





VFW National Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following five- 
point program of top priority objectives 
of the current VFW national program as 
established by the VFW National Legis- 
lative Committee, November 17 to 18, 
1950: 

FiveE-PoInT PRoGRAM OF Top PRIORITY OBJEC- 

IVES OF THE CURRENT VFW NATIONAL Pro- 

GRAM AS ESTABLISHED BY THE VFW NATIONAL 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE NOVEMBER 17-18, 

1950 

1. National security and foreign affairs: 

(a) Adoption of a universal military train- 
ing program. 

(b) To create an Air Force of not less than 
70 air groups, and to authorize expansion 
of the Naval and Marine Corps air arms 

(c) To fix the peacetime strength of the 
Marine Corps at a minimum of four divisions, 
each division to consist of nine war-strength 
battalions with supporting elements, and 
each division to have one aviation wing as 
its supporting tactical air arm. 

(d) To oppose any form of world govern- 
ment involving loss of our national sov- 
ereignty. 

(e) Continued support of the United 
Nations. 

2. Americanism: 

(a) Unswerving loyalty and devotion to 
the American flag; opposition to the per- 
sistent display of United Nations flag or 
foreign flags on a superior or equal basis 
with the American flag, and advocating an 
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intensive, widespread program of allegiance 
to and respect for the American fi and 
the study of American hi 

(b) To outlaw the Communist Party in 
the Unitea States 

(c) Statehood for Alaska and Hawail. 











3 sing 
(a) Easement of the credit restrictions 
placed on GI housing, to the 





peyment on houses « ing § 
or less will be required, so as to confor: 


with the protection intended under the 








Defense Production Act of 1950 

(6b) Opposition to transfer of the VA Home 
Loan Guaranty Division to any other Gov- 
ernme! ncy 

+ ; : ! 
c into the veter i 
pr Y 

4. En ment and <« ls 

(a) To y e f the <« “ 
lic ! V ul Emp ‘ 
ti 1 Development Corporation, f t 
pu f cre yor a ¢ nN 
portunities through broad lend I 
and t I al s ice to elf-lig 
pr t i businesses t \ ) 
t p veterans d to qu d Vv erans 
themselves 

(b) To amend the Selective Service A 
of 1848 so as to strengthen veterans’ reem- 
ployment rights 

(c) To oppose that part of the Hoover 
Commission's recommendations which af- 
fects veterans’ preference in Government 
service, and all legislation whi i 
v ex ry laws re to V 
preference 

(d) To strengthen the Veterans’ Preference 
Act by deleting from section 14 the ¢ e 
“except for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of the service’ id insert in Neu 
thereof except for delinquency, nr - 
duct, or inefficiency.” ' 

5. Veterans’ benefits: 

(a) Extension to veterans of the Korean 
campaign, and subsequent campa f like 
nature, all veterans’ benefits granted to 
World War II veterar 

(b) Twenty-five percent increase in d - 
ability compensati n and pension rat ap- 
plicable to World Wars I and II vete: d 
their dependents 

(c) To provide a uniform pension pro- 
gram for World Wa I and ITI veter: 
or attained age or non-servi conne d 
disability as follows: 

Upon being rated 60-percent disabled $60 
Upon being rated permanently id 

toally disabled 90 
Upon reaching the age of 65 year ia ae 
Where an aide or attendant is required 120 


(d) To urge the United States Senate 


. 
Eighty-first Congress, to pass the pension 
bill, H. R. 4617 

(e) Extension to widows and child: of 
World War II veterar 1 tl ar 
the pensions now payable to depende f 
World War I veteran 

(f) To incre: the income limita 1 for 
determining eligibility for n 
nected disability or death pension t $2 9 
for a veteran or widow without depei 


and $3,000 for a veteran or widow ¥ 1 de- 
pendents. 





(g) To urge the United States S« ‘ 
Eighty-first Congress, to pass H. R. 5965, pro- 
viding for the construction of 16 
beds; and seek legislation to } 
tional h taff 1 fac f 
every ment eter na i - 
diate hospitalization and tre 

(h) To oppose any pla ich as a T ed 
Medical Administration, which would 
from the immediate control and jurisd n 
of the Administrator « Vetera Affairs any 


of the functions which have to do with the 

care and treatment olf veterans 
(i) To oppose the formation 

Insurance Corporation as rec 


the | er ¢ 






. 


’ 
/ 


pmrree 
tfivire 
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(j) To seek corrective amendments to the 
Nat Service Life Insurance Act, as 


(k) To endorse the principle of free insure 
lemnification in the amount of 





$10,000, without premium payments or red 
t for death urring in active service, 
and f t) e whose service-connected dis- 
abilit make it impossible for them to ob- 
tain commercial life insurance. 

(1) To provide an equitable adjusted serve 
ice « pe ition for veterans of World War 
I ; r day for home service (maximum 
$3 1 $4 per day for overseas service 
(max im ($4,500), plus an additional $500 
fora ¥ nd or wounds received in combat. 

Hamstrung 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 

Mr. RICI Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Altoona Tribune of December 2, 1950: 

HAMSTRUNG 


From some sources come criticism of Gen- 
eral MacArthur for the Chinese Communist 
att c Probably, if the full story were 
known, it would reveal MacArthur as the 
most politically hamstrung military com- 
mander in history, 

For weeks, he has been saying he should 
have authority from the United Nations to 
bomb concentrations of Chinese troops 
across the border in Manchuria, But, his 
orders from Mr. Truman, and from the 
United Nations, forbid any American or 


United Nations plane to cross into Chinese 
territory 

Thus, under cover of this protection, the 
Chinese massed 300,000 men, and, although 
the Yalu River bridges were bombed out, 
they stalled and fooled the Americans by 
withdrawing small forces, sending back pris- 


oners, and the like, anything to gain time 
until the river froze solid enough for those 
massed troops to cross. 


A few days ago, that occurred, and nearly 
a half million Chinese Reds poured across 


unhindered to slaughter the boys of the 
American Eighth Army. 
Ihe President should not stand for that. 


He should show enough consideration for 
American boys to withdraw those forces im- 
mediately unless the United Nations gives 
consent for MacArthur to mass-bomb the 
Chinese wherever he may find them, in 
China, in Manchuria, or in Korea. 

As it is, our boys must stand and fight 
endless Chinese Reds, as they emerge from 
frozen Manchuria. With a free hand Mac- 
Arthur could turn loose terrific destruction 
upon those Chinese slaves of Stalin, Te 
would not even need the atomic bomb, 

Most expert opinion says the atomic bomb 
would be of little value in that region be- 
cause of the broken terrain and scattered 
troops 

Our use of the atomic bomb probably 
would serve only to provide Russia with the 
right excuse to hand one to the Chinese and 
tell them to hit New York or Seattle with it. 

Mr. Truman Friday asked for a vast outlay 
of funds to build for victory in Korea and to 
prepare for possible attack in other parts of 
the world. 

When is the President going to prepare the 
United States for defense against attack? 

Upon General Bradley's advice, he left our 
own country bare of defenses to send troops 


into Korea, where they have been led into 
one trap after another while UN delegates 
have wasted time and bickered over the most 
trifling technicalities. 

Russia has tremendous military power, 
concentrated power. She is reported to have 
at least six full armies backed by 1,500 war 
planes in eastern Germany. 

How many more armies and planes she has 
in Russia is mere conjecture, but estimates 
run up to 10,000 war planes including good 
jets, and 15,000,000 trained men. 

Backward Russia! Backward China! So 
some Americans say, and express contempt. 
But, no matter how backward in other ways 
they may be, a nation armed to the teeth 
with modern weapons, into which it has 
put all its wealth and effort, can be a hundred 
times more deadly than a great and rich 
nation concerned with taking its ease, and in 
seeking more security for its people. 

From Frankfurt Thursday came a news re- 
port from a reporter who has been interview- 
ing the German people, and the people of 
western Europe. They do not want war, and 
are not interested in taking sides in it. 

They are afraid of Russian might, poised 
at their frontiers. Their military men are 
convinced Russia could overrun western Eu- 
rope almost at will, in a matter of days. 

Europe has no will to resist Russia, 

In China, our ground forces can be ground 
to pieces, as we commit them piecemeal. 

Had Mr. Truman had sound military ad- 
vice last June, and had he not permitted 
Louis Johnson to scuttle the Navy and crip- 
ple our fighter forces, we might have handled 
the Korean conflict with only aerial and 
naval forces, not committing ground troops, 
which, now one must admit, would have 
been the sensible thing to do, as hindsight 
shows. 

Now, in view of this confused world situa- 
tion, Mr. Truman surely will forget the 
temptation hung before him by Russia to 
indulge in little wars and instead, concen- 
trate our efforts in building a mighty Amer- 
ica, a powerful fortress unwilling to have its 
strength drained off as Moscow wills. 
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Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address by the Honorable 
Horace W. Harper, member of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, at Altoona, Pa., 
on September 4, 1950: 

Mr. Chairman and friends, Labor Day is a 
good occasion to boast about labor’s achieve- 
ments on the one hand, and to point to the 
many tasks still to be achieved, on the other. 
I cannot, of course, speak of all the gains 
that labor made in the past and to outline a 
goal for all future achievements. I can, 
however, do so by limiting myself to one 
topic, which is of interest to railroad work- 
ers, and that is the Railroad Retirement Act. 

This act was born out of a great conflict 
between the standard railway labor unions, 
on the one hand, and the carriers, on the 
other. This conflict began around 1931 and 
ended in victory for labor when the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1934 was enacted. 
Labor’s victory in Congress, however, was 
lost when the carriers got a victory in the 
courts. The first Railroad Retirement Act was 
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declared unconstitutional in 1935. Labor 
tried again and secured the enactment of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1935. The car- 
riers tried for another victory in the courts, 
but this act withstood the test. Later the 
carriers and labor agreed on the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, which has been 
amended a number of times, the major 
amendments having been enacted in 1946, 

There was general agreement in 1946, and 
until recently, that the railroad retirement 
system was the best in the world—was much 
superior to any system that afforded workers 
security in old age. During the last year, 
however, there have been a good many free 
pension systems established in various in- 
dustries; and, recently, the President of the 
United States signed the bill, H. R. 6000, 
which provided substantial increases in ben- 
efits under the Social Security Act. These 
events naturally raise the question whether 
the Railroad Retirement Act is still better 
than the Social Security Act. 

There have always been enemies of rail- 
road labor who wanted to see the railroad 
retirement system scrapped. They invari- 
ably referred to railroad employees as the 
aristocracy of labor, receiving preferred 
treatment over all others, particularly in so- 
cial insurance, and were very jealous of the 
higher benefits railroad employees received 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. It is 
these critics who are now stumping the coun- 
try and are misrepresenting to railroad labor 
that the railroad retirement system is in- 
ferior to the social security system. But this 
is not the case. Even with the new benefits 
provided under H. R. 60, railroad employees 
still fare better than employees covered un- 
der the Social Security Act. I have not had 
sufficient time to analyze H. R. 6000 in com- 
plete detail but I do know that— 

1. Employees covered under H. R. 6000 still 
lack the protection afforded under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act in cases of disability. 
Let us take the case of two men aged 30 
years, one in the railroad industry and the 
other in some other industry. Each entered 
service at the age of 20, and both were in a 
serious automobile accident so that each is 
totally and permanently disabled for all reg- 
ular employment. 

At age 30, therefore, the railroad man 
would be entitled to an annuity of at least 
$36 and as much as $48 a month for the rest 
of his life, while the man in the other indus- 
try, if he is only covered by the Social Secu- 
rity Act, even under H. R. 6000, will get no 
benefits whatever for 35 years, that is, until 
he attains the age of 65. In other words, 
the railroad man will get benefits for 35 
years at the rate of as much as $48 a month 
while the nonrailroad man will get nothing 
during those 35 years. I would like those 
who keep pointing to the higher tax rates 
under the railroad retirement system to tell 
me whether the benefits for 35 years which 
the railroad man will receive are worth 10 
times, 20 times, or 100 times the higher tax 
rate which the railroad man paid for 10 
years? 

In the same example, if the two men were 
now 40 years of age and each had 20 years 
of service, and were each disabled only for 
work in his regular occupation, the railroad 
man would start getting benefits at age 40, 
and could get at least $60 and as much as 
$96 a month for life, while the nonrailroad 
man would get nothing for 25 years. Here 
again I would like those who criticize the 
higher taxes under our system to tell me 
whether a maximum of $96 a month for 
25 years is worth 10 times, 20 times, or 
100 times the higher tax rate which the 
railroad man paid for 20 years. 

2. The maximum an employee can receive 
under H. R. 6000 on an average wage of $300 
a month, even on as much as 40 years of 
service, is $80. This amount is $3 less than 
the present average under th2 Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. The maximum under the 
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Railroad Retirement Act basis of 
service will be $1§ tead of $80 

3. Under H. R. 6000, a man with 40 years 
f service and an average of $300 will get 
» more than a man with 10 years of service 
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dan av ge of $300—each $80 
ximum Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, however, the 30 years of additional serv- 
re given due recognition It is true that 


the basis of 10 years of service, the maxi- 


um under the Railroad Retirement Act 


ly $48; bi it is also true that the 

imber of employees retiring after 10 years 
ice is extremely small, except for dis- 
which H. R. 6090 doesn’t cover By 
greatest majority of workers spend 

eir live in industry Yet tl extra 

\ s of service, wages, and taxes do not ¢ 1 


) a greater monthly benefit under H. R. 
€000, while they do so decidedly under the 
Railroad Retirement Act 

4. The maximum for a man and his wife 
under H. R. 6000 is $120, but only if both 
e 65 The maximum for a man n 
under the Railroad Retirement Act in $144, 
f whether he h a wife or how 
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5. At the present time, the maximum 
under the Railroad Retirement Act is $144, 





wh R. 6000 provides a maximum, for a 
family, of $150. However, in order for an 
individual covered under H. R. 6000 to re- 
ceive the $150 maximum, he would have to 
have a wife and a child under age 18, or two 
children under age 18. Most men of 65, of 


course, don't have children less than 18 
years old. On the other hand, the lroad 

I present maximum of $144 is not 
1 t to any conditions as to wife or child. 
He gets that amount for himself as a matter 





6. The railroad retirement system guar- 
ees that no tax payment by the employee 
will ever be forfeited. That is, if the sum 
of all benefits paid to an employee during 
his lifetime, or to his survivors after his 
death, or to both, amounts to less than the 
total of the taxes he has paid during his 
lifetime (plus a slight amount of interest) 
the difference will be paid to someone the 
employee designated, or to certain of his 
surviving relatives, or to his estate. In other 
words, the guaranty is that there will al- 
ways be paid out more in benefits than the 
employee paid in taxes. There is no such 
guaranty provision in H. R. 6000 

7. There is no forfeiture of service under 
the Railroad Retirement Act; a railroad 

yorker never loses credit for his service no 
matter how little or how scattered it may 
be; while forfeiture of insured status, that 
is, forfeiture of service has always been a 
feature of the Social Security Act, and is 
still possible even under H. R. 6000. Even- 
tually, the forfeiture under H. R. 6000 could 
be as much as 9 years and 9 months of serv- 
ice and the wages therefor. As I said be- 
fore, however, railroad employees suffer no 
forfeitures of service or compensation under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 

8. Credit for service befere the passage of 
the act was provided for in all three Rail- 
road Retirement Acts; the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1934, 1935, and 1937. I do not 
have to tell you, gentlemen, that substan- 
tially all of the retirement annuities payable 
under the Railroad Retirement Act now are 
based to a large extent on service rendered 
before 193 Such services will continue to 
be credited at least until the year 1967. Yet, 
it is well known that under the Social Se- 
curity Act, service before 1937 is not counted 
under any circumstances. 

I do not mean to simply that H. R. 6000 is 
not a great improvement on the existing 
benefits under the Social Security Act. In 
fact, I consider its enactment a great vic- 
tory for labor. It is certainly the clearest 
proof that Congress no longer looks upon 
adequate protection against the hazards of 
old age, unemployment, and death, as so- 















cialism Such protection is now as Ameri- 
orkmen’s compensa- 


tion, which some 35 years ago was also called 


can as 





socialism Judging by the overwhelming 
congressional support of the Social Security 
d liberalization, it is safe to say that even 
the great majority of the rd 





e-nar rds have 


learned their lesson—even they will now ad- 
mit that it is more American to enable ou 

ed workers to e! the serenity of old age 
i eir own h es han at the poor- 
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able relationship to the prevailing wages and 
provided a decent mse of security. Sin 
then the cost of living has risen tremendous- 
ly and wages have risen considerably so that 
by now, even with the 20-percent incr > 
we secured in 1948, the rat of annu'iti to 
wages is much |] r than it should be, and 
the annuity is far dequate to enable 
us to quote with the high cost of living 

Of course, the big obstacle to an increase 
in benefits is the matter of cost. In 1948, we 
were able to increase benefits without in- 
creasing taxes be use the taxable yearly 
payroll in the railroad industry proved to be 
far in excess of what was estimated when the 


1946 amendments were considered When 
these amendments were first proposeod, the 
Railroad Retirement Board’s estimate was 
that the average future taxable railroad pay- 
roll would be about $3,500,000,000 a year. 
The railroads estimated it would be about 
2,500,000,000 a year; while an actuary con- 
sulted by a congressional committee esti- 
nated it would be about $2,750,000,000. By 


1948, it was clear that all three estimates 
were wrong, although the Board's estimate 
was less so than the other two. he rail- 


road payroll was $4,600,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1946, $4,700,000,000 for 1947, and 
$4,900,000,000 for 1948. Of course, it could 
not be assumed that the payroll would al- 
ways be this high, but there was enough 
basis for revising the old estimate as to what 
the future average taxable railroad payroll 
would be; and after a careful study, it was 
estimated that it would be 84,300,000,000. 
On such basis, an increase of 20 percent in 
retirement annuities and pensions, without 
an increase in taxes, was warranted because 
the existing tax rate, being on a larger an- 
nual payroll, would necessarily result in 
previously unexpected income, sufficient to 
cover the additional cost. 

It is true that we have in our reserve about 
$2,000,000,000, but many people have mis- 
understood the meaning of this reserve— 
they considered it to be asurplus. Iam sure 
I don’t have to tell you that there is a sub- 
stantive difference between a reserve and a 
surplus, If the $2,000,000,000 were a surplus, 
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we could use it for ything, includ in- 
creasing benefits. But is is not the case, 
That money is reserved for 

When our railroad 
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benefits, but under the present method of 
financing we can't increase benefits with t 
increasing taxes; anu we definitely dont want 
to increase taxes At first blush, the prob- 
lem looks insoluble ut it looks s nly to 
those who do not knov r have forgott« the 


ingenuity of the leadership of the standard 
railway labor unions. Time and again they 


were confronted with even greater problems 
and they managed to come out on top, and I 
am confident that they will do so again In 
1933-34, when they were c ronted ith 
serious Opposition in the halis of ¢ 

in their effort to secure the enactment « e 
Railroad Retirement Act, who w d have 
believed that they would succeed? But they 
did. When, in the following year the 
Supreme Court of the United States dec d 
the 1934 act unconstituti l w d 
have believed that they wer ked The 





1935 and 1937 acts are living 


success Again, when in the year 1944-45 
they sought the enactment of the amend- 
ments, which were finally enacted 1946, 
there were many who were skeptical out 


their succes Need I add a 
of their will to succeed, a t 
once they are fighting for a Just cau e? 
Therefore, gentlemen, I submit that the past 
record of the railroad labor chiefs is more 
than ample to warrant our confidence in 
them that they will find some w Ay it of 
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I I f be introd in 
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In: t i Pos Cr eR I must tell you 
I ked rece? y whe I was told 
the Progre of Clearfield, 
I ( Au t 8, 1950, which held 
( R re nsible for the failure of an 
‘ é ent 1 thi ession of Congre to ine 
‘ I efit under the Railroad Retire- 
I Al ne who knows BOs CROSSER 
iterest in the welfare of railroad 
\ Ke id know that there is absolutely 
nok this statement tis true enough 
t Crosser did not himself introduce 
{ during this session of Congress to 
ine e benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
Act, and it is also true that, as chair- 
! 1 of the House Committee on Interstate 
{ 1 fF ign Commerce, he scheduled no 
hear ; on any such bills introduced by 
other Members of Congress. But this was not 
bec e he wa 10t interested in securing an 
i re in benefits The contrary is very 
tri He has been thinking about it very se- 
riously But it is easy enough to introduce 
bills providing for an increase in benefits and 
let neone else worry about where the 
money will come from. That, gentlemen, is 
the difference between Congressman CROSSER 
and me other Congressmen When Mr, 


Crosser finally introduces a bill to increase 
benefits you will have the assurance that the 
bill will have been thought through carefully 
with regard to the increase in ben- 
efits but also as to financing these increases 
without increasing your taxes. This has not 
been the case with regard to the many bills 
introduced during this and the last session 
by other Congressmen. 

It is true enough that their bills provided 
increases in benefits one way or another, but 
not one of them contained a single pro- 
vision as to where the money would come 
from Any of those bills would have re- 
quired an increase in taxes; and that is what 
we want to avoid For anyone to accuse 
Mr. Crosser now of lack of interest in you 
because he refused to hold hearings on any 
of these bills, is nothing less than an at- 
tempt to pull the wool over your eyes. Did 
Mr. Crosser's accusers tell you that the bills 
proposed to increase your benefits made no 
provision whatsoever for the financing of 
them? Or that these bills all left this im- 
portant question to Mr. Crosser to figure 
out, and that was the reason he did not hold 


not onl 


hearings on such bills? Yes, gentlemen, it 
is easy enough to introduce bills. It costs 
a Congressman nothing to do so. As a 
matter of fact, he can get such a bill drafted 
by the House Legislative Counsel, or, as a 
Congressman, he has the privilege of calling 
ona Government agency for technical as- 
sistance in getting the bill in shape, and 
even thereafter everything is done for him, 


The Government Printing Office prints cop- 
ies of the bill free of charge and in large 
The Congressman can get as many 
copies as he wants free of charge. Then he 
can and does mail large numbers of this 
bill under his franking privilege, free of 
charge, to all of his constituents saying, “See 
what I have cone for you.” Yes; all that is 
easy enough—it costs nothing and helps on 
election day. But that is not the way Mr. 
Crosser does things. He waits a long time 
before he introduces a bill in your behalf, 
But when he does, something comes of it. 
It was his bills that ultimately became the 
tailroad Retirement Act, the Railroad Un- 


numbers 


employment Insurance Act, and all the im- 


portant amendments to both acts. This was 
so because they were all thought out care- 
ully, as it should be. Now, gentlemen, Bos 
ROSSER does not need me to defend him, 
is record itself—so much s0, 
, in my opinion, anyone who said about 
things stated in that editorial has 
10t been open and aboveboard with you. 
In conclusion, I plead for your coopera- 
tion and patience with regard to amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act As 
I said before, I think we will have a bill in 
Congress early next year—a bill which I am 
sure will be introduced by Congressman 
Crosser—a bill which will have been care- 
fully thought out both as to increases in 
benefits and the method of financing bene- 
fits without taxing you any more. But bear 
in mind, gentlemen, that the problem is 
not a simple one, and that the bill will have 
the backing of the chiefs of the standard 
railway labor unions. You know, and I know, 
hat these chiefs have never failed us before, 
and I am confident that they will not fail 
us now, 
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The Honorable Oscar R. Ewing’s Address 


at Pioneer Women’s Silver Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Pioneer 
Women, the women’s labor Zionist or- 
ganization of America, recently celebrat- 
ed the silver jubilee anniversary of its 
founding. Established in 1925, the or- 
ganization has sponsored health, educa- 
tion, and youth projects in Israel. It has 
built homes and vocational training cen- 
ters for immigrant women, and institu- 
tions and nurseries to care for orphaned 
children. Pioneer Women numbers be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 women in this 
country. It participates in various cul- 
tural and social welfare activities, and 
keeps its membership informed on world 
events and the struggle of the free world 
against all forms of totalitarianism. 

The Honorable Oscar R. Ewing, United 
States Federal Security Administrator, 
was the principal speaker at the silver 
jubilee celebration of Pioneer Women at 
the Mayflower Hotel, November 19. 
Guests of honor were two women leaders 
from Israel, Beba Idelson, a member of 
the Israel Parliament, and Mrs. Elisheva 
Eshkol, a leader of the Israel labor fed- 
eration Histadrut. 

Mrs. Murray Frank, chairman of the 
silver jubilee committee of the organi- 
zation, presided. The program was 
opened by Mrs. Morris Golden, president 
of the Washington Council of Pioneer 
Women. Greetings were extended by 
Moshe A. Tov, member of the Israel dele- 
gation to the United Nations; and Mrs. 
Eva Berg, of New York, one of the na- 
tional officers, and a founder of Pioneer 
Women. 

In introducing Mr. Ewing, Mrs. Frank 
told the audience of more than 600 mem- 
bers and guests: 

It is my distinct honor to introduce at this 
time a very distinguished American and one 
of the leading personalities in the adminis- 
tration in Washington. In addition to his 
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successful legal career, Mr. Ewing has made 
an outstanding career for himself in the last 
10 years in public service. 

Just 3 years ago at this time, he was ap- 
pointed United States Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. He has acquired a great name 
and a great reputation in this office and has 
shown himself to be an able and outstand- 
ing administrator. He is one of the most 
ardent friends of the state of Israel and vis- 
ited it earlier this year as a special emissary 
of President Truman. 

It gives me great pleasure to present the 
Honorable Oscar Ross Ewing. 


The text of Mr. Ewing’s address fol- 
lows: 

I am very glad to be here with you tonight 
The story of Labor Zionism, in which the 
Pioneer Women have played so useful and 
energetic a role, is very familiar to me. I 
have had the privilege, not only of seeing how 
hard and well you work here in the United 
States, but also—and even more important— 
of seeing the fruits of your labors in Israel 
itself. 

I visited Israel in the first days of this year 
I was there only ashort time. Yet the impact 
of that visit makes the memory of what I 
saw just as fresh as if I had been there last 
week. I saw the cities—the ancient city of 
Jerusalem and the new metropolis of Tel 
Aviv—and the farms—the collective settle- 
ments beyond Tiberias and the orange groves 
along the coast. I saw the feverish building 
everywhere, the factories, the hospitals, the 
homes, the farm houses. Above all, I saw 
the spirit of the people of Israel. That may 
sound to you like a figure of speech, for you 
cannot in reality see the spirit of a people— 
yet in Israel it is very close to visible; it is 
evident in every action of a nation building 
for the future, a nation confident that it will 
overcome the huge difficulties that confront 
it, a nation firm in the ways of freedom and 
democracy. 

As Pioneer Women, you have a right to be 
proud in your share in having made Israel 
a reality—and of your share, today, in mak- 
ing Israel healthy and strong. I hope some 
day that each one of you will be able to go 
over there and see for yourself what the 
Jews of Israel have done with the help they 
have received from you. As I understand it, 
your organization was founded when an ap- 
peal came, many years ago, for a few hun- 
dred dollars to dig a new well. Out of that 
appeal burst a mighty movement of Jewish 
women in America, women who were none 
the less Americans because they were Keenly 
interested in the upbuilding of Palestine and 
the ultimate creation of a Jewish state there. 
Today the state exists. It is a historical fact; 
indeed, a political fact of the first water. For, 
in the world-wide conflict of ideologies, every 
piece of land where there are people who 
believe in freedom and self-government, who 
refuse to give in to the blandishments of the 
totalitarians, who are ready to stand up and 
fight for their self-respect and their future— 
every such piece of land is a vital redoubt of 
the free world. 

But it is not enough for a nation to have 
courage and determination. It is not enough 
for a government to be founded on the prin- 
ciples of parliamentary democracy. 

Today we have learned the hard way that 
no nation is strong unless its people are 
strong—unless they are healthy, and ade- 
quately fed and clothed and housed, with a 
decent opportunity to improve their stand- 
ard of living continuously. That is true of 
our own country; and I earnestly hope that 
some of our new leglislators will not need to 
learn it all over again when they deal with 
the pressing need for social progress here in 
the United States. But it is especially true 
of a land like Israel, where a very large pro- 
portion of the population comes from coun- 
tries which had, at some time in the past, 
standards of living higher than those of 
Israel itself; and where another great group 








of the population has immigrated from areas 
where standards of living are virtually non- 
existent. In the new Jewish meiting-pot, 
where intellectual and unskilled worker, 
western European and Yemenite, concentra- 
tion camp alumnus and proud young Israel- 
porn boys and girls, must all learn to live 
together—in this new melting-pot, there is 
the pressing need to establish a sound, 
healthy, firm economy. 

There is only one way to build such an 
economy, and that is to help mold a sound, 


healthy, courageous peopl That is why 
the work of the pioneer women is so im- 
tant. Like good pioneers in the classical 


sense of the word, you have led the way. You 
have helped make it possible to prepare the 
ind for the newcomers. You have helped 
improve health conditions. You have wor- 
ried about water supplies. Today you are 
creating day nurseries, women’s hostels, and 

ational courses for women and girls. And 
now, in your second quarter-century, you 
have taken upon yourseives the building of 
a new youth village and agricultural school 

1 the road to the desert that must bloom if 
Israel is to prosper. 

I suppose many people see in what you 
are doing the evidence of your sentimental 
desire to make this land a refuge for op- 
pressed Jews from many parts of the world, 
But I think you are doing something even 
more fundamental than that. You, and the 
Zionist organizations which have worked 
with you, are giving the world a very real 
example of how to tackle the universal prob- 
lems of under-development, how to meet the 
need for raising living standards, how to lead 
the way to a better life for peoples every- 
where. 

The friends of Israel have been carrying 
on their own voluntary point 4 program for 
Palestine for a quarter of a century and 
more. And, when you examine the basic 
approach, you will see that there is really 
no difference in purpose between what you 
are doing and what the United States as 
a Nation is undertaking for underdeveloped 
areas in various parts of the world. 


The Government of Israel, and the friends 
of Israel in this country, are vitally inter- 
ested in building up the services that will 
improve the health, the education, and the 
welfare of the people of Israel. 

That is precisely what the Government 
of the United States is interested in, not 
simply for the people of Israel but also for 
all the peoples of all friendly nations on 
earth. This is a basic tenet of our foreign 
policy—not simply because we have human- 
itarian motives—but out of sheer self-inter- 
est, because we know that the spirit of free- 
dom and resistance to tyranny thrives only 
when people have some.aing worth living 
for. A long life, a happy life, a contented 
life, a flowering culture, an assurance of 
opportunity for the young; these are things 
worth living for. And these can be brought 
about only through a concerted attack on 
low living standards wherever they occur, 
at home and abroad. 

That is why President Truman’s point 4 
program, and the technical assistance pro- 
grams of the United Nations, have so great 
an appeal for most of the nations of the 
world. 

Low productivity, ignorance, disease, and 
poverty go together. They are the four 
horsemen of defeatism, of disaster, of com- 
munism, In large parts of the world the 
working capacity of the population is kept 
down by incapacitating endemic diseases, 
by poor nutrition, by illiteracy, by lack of 
skills. Through the point 4 program, and 
the United Nations technical assistance ac- 
tivities, we hope to attack these evils. 

The Federal Security Agency, as one of 
the participating organizations in carrying 
out the point 4 program, is prepared to pro- 
vide technical assistance in the fields where 
we have most to offer, at the request of the 
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Department of State. This assistance will 
include projec’s to control and eradicate 
endemic diseases which interfere with eco- 
nomic productivity; projects to improve 
basic sanitation; projects to develop and 
strengthen public-health services. In edu- 
cation, our projects will be concerned par- 
ticularly with expanding and improving 
facilities for education, including acult 
education and vocational education. When 
I was in Israel early this year I made the 
preliminary arrangements for an American 
educational mission to help solve the special 
educational problems there A few weeks 
aco, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, our Commissioner 
of Education, followed up on these conversa- 
tions with a special visit to Israel, and next 
year we expect to send a larger mission to 
continue this work. 

Basic education, in all lands, must help 
people, not only to r! 

















to read and write 


but also to deal with all the problems of 
everyday living, raising food, and maintain- 
ing minimum standards of sanitation ar 


hygiene. These are tremendously impor- 
tant; and so are projects to develop other 
trpes of community services to improve 
welfare. 

In all these fields, in cooperation with the 
Department of State, we are prepared to 
supply experts to advise with governments 
on strengthening their services and to carry 
out demonstration projects on the spot. We 
will help train personnel who will return to 
their home countries to organize and ad- 
minister these new programs. Depending 
on the local situations and the desires of 
the governments concerned, American per- 
sonnel may assist in strengthening training 
facilities in foreign countries. In some 
cases, grants will be provided for training 
in educational institutions and agencies in 
this country. These people, trained in the 
United States, can go' back and train others 
at home, giving real leadership in the mobil- 
ization of brains for the improvement of 
man’s lot. 

Now, it is perfectly obvious that technical 
assistance of this kind must go hand tn hand 
with work to increase food production and 
to develop other economic resources. The 
Federal Security Agency naturally will work 
closely on these problems with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Interior, and other parts of the Government. 
And we will try to adapt each project so 
that it will best fit the economic, the social, 
and the cultural needs of each country— 
and, of course, so that it will be in keeping 
with the kind of help which the government 
of each country most wants. 

A few weeks ago, Secretary Acheson said, 
“The peace the world wants must be free 
from want, a peace in which neighbors help 
each other, and together bui'ld a better life.” 
We can only achieve the peace the world 
wants through the exchange of experience 
and ideas in improving health, increasing 
literacy, and helping people deal better with 
their own economic and social problems. 
The Government of the United States, 
through the point-4 program, is committed 
to such a program. It is part of our whole 
new pattern of American thinking on for- 
eign policy, which envisages a new and ex- 
panding partnership among the friendly na- 
tions of the world, building a better life and 
thereby strengthening ourselves against the 
enemies of freedom, 

As members of the Pioneer Women, you 
have a natural interest in the special prob- 
lems of Israel. That little country has many 
problems to solve—problems that would ter- 
rify the faint of heart and the weak of will. 
You and I know that the people of Israel 
have the heart, the will, and the brains to 
meet these problems head-on and to lick 
them. 

But the people of Israel need help. They 
need help of a magnitude which this Gov- 
ernment has nut yet provided. The need 
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for that help continues. So the people of 
Israel turn to you, as free-thinking and free- 


n ing Americans, to provide as much hel; 
as you can through your voluntary drives t 
support peace and progress in Israel The 


look to you to carry your share of the Ar 
ican program for bettering the lives of 
friends abroad. When you carry on 
activities as members of the Pioneer V 
therefore, you are extending the program 
the Government of the United States; 
you are acting in the finest traditions 
noblest spirit of the American people 


With the help of all of us, and most of a 
by virtue of their will to survive and prosper 
the people of Israel will t to fruiti 
the shores of the Mediterranean a great cou 
try, a rich new life, a proud culture i 
proud tradition, and a mighty bastion in t 
fortress of freedom. May these people, and 
all of us, enjoy the blessings which coms 
from the li of every man and woman and 
child who greets you in Israel: “Shal 
I 2, } > to the people of Israel, peace t 
T wi Middle E t, peace tl 
v d ist and la I ind founs 1 
c pe t ull n 1 of i will, M 


and Jew and Christian, peace on earth 





Give the GI a Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. THOMAS J. LANE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Daily 
Evening Item, Lynn, Mass., Dec. 2, 1950: 

GIVE THE GI A Break 

We've learned that American casualties in 
Korea are unusually high when measured 
against the total si f our forces there 
But most of us realize that, given the numbe 
of our troops at the outbreak of war, there's 
very little that could have been done about 
it. In other words, we just didn’t ha 
enough men under arms at any stage to pro- 
vide adequate relief for United States soldiers 
fighting at the front. 

This isn't the place to go again into the 
reasons for that inadequacy. Presumably 1 
we got into a major war with Russia or 
anybody else, we'd have more ample man- 
power for reserve use 

Every American ought certainly to hope 
however, that when reserves are available 
they are employed with greater concern f 


the welfare and effectiveness of the 





vidual fighting man than was shown in \ 
War II 

In the big way the United Stat had 
something like 100 divisions in being. Of 
these, 64 saw battle t In case you ma 


not have realized what happens to men \‘ 
do the actual fighting, consider these figure 


from an insiructor at the Army Comm 
and General Staff S l in Fort Lea 
worth, K 


Eighteen of the sixty-four fighting a! 
sions had greater total casualties than 
had men in the beginning. Five suffere 
casualties of 176 percent—they were in effect 
almost wiped out twice over 

The figures indicate that on the average 


lall a division strength was gone alter 
50 days of combat. Give them 150 days in 
the front lines and they were down t 18 
percent After 300 d I r year nly 
3 out of every 100 soldiers in the original out- 


fit was still fighting. 
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Accept Military Help of Chinese National 
Government in Far East 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, * am not 
a military strategist and realize we have 
very able military leaders who I know 
are giving earnest thought to the serious 
military condition that has developed in 
Korea and the Far East. 

Like thousands of other American citi- 
zens, I have given thought to our present 
serious situation in Korea, trying to rea- 
son out what changes or moves we might 
make in our military plans in the Far 
East to relieve the very desperate situa- 
tion confronting our soldiers in Korea 
and for the welfare of our people. 

I have come to some definite conclu- 
which I feel it is my duty as a 
Member of the Congress to offer to this 
body, our military leaders, and the State 
Department. I believe the suggestions 
I offer to relieve our military situation in 
the Far East add up to just sound com- 
mon-sense reasoning. These suggestions 
represent my own thoughts, and I make 
them for whatever value they may have, 
if any. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears that our mili- 
tary situation has reached the very criti- 
cal stage in the Far East where we 
should change our war plans at once in 
that area. 

I believe the time has arrived for a 
new military approach and that an ef- 
fective approach is available at this very 
moment. 

The Chinese people, for over a half 
century, have been the friends, and later 
the allies of the American people. The 
continuing of their friendship can be a 
tremendous asset in the future, and vital 
to the peace of the world. If we make 
open war against China, we will lose that 
asset. If we win such a war, after years 
of sacrifice and struggle at a tremen- 
dous cost, the population is so great and 
the territory so expansive, we could not 
afford to occupy China and give leader- 
ship or rehabilitation to the people. 


REMARKS 


S1ons 


The Nationalist Government, when 
Korea was invaded, offered to furnish 
35,000 of her best Chinese troops and 
trained fighters now on the island of 
Formosa. 

Our military leaders should consider 
the shortage of American troops because 
of the more serious situation which has 
ceveloped, and the great number of 
American lives that can be saved by the 
acceptance of the offer of the Nationalist 
Government to throw its forces into the 
fight. We know by experience we can 
expect very little help from other coun- 
tries, members of the United Nations. 
That offer was rejected by the United 
S.ates and the United Nations on the 
theory that it would invite an all-out war 
with China if we attack Manchuria. 

Later events have proved that position 
to be erroneous by reason of the fact 
that over 260,000 Chinese Communists 
from Manchuria have crossed the border 
and are attacking United States and 
United Nations forces in a war of aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

This action on their part opens the 
way for the acceptance of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s offer again made only a few days 
ago to enter the war with all of his avail- 
able resources. 

Mr. Speaker, this presents the oppor- 
tunity to now accept the help of Chiang 
EFai-shek and lays the foundation for a 
new plan of military action which I sug- 
gest as follows: 

Accept at once all of the available 
power and force Chiang Kai-shek is able 
to deliver. Let him cross into the main- 
land of China in full force with an appeal 
to the Chinese people to join with him 
and the United Nations, to increase and 
consolidate their military power and ef- 
fort in organizing a force to move north 
against the Chinese Communists. Such 
an appeal should instill a revolutionary 
fighting spirit in the Chinese people 
bringing millions of them to his support. 

When Chiang Kai-shek moves in with 
his military force we should assure the 
Chinese people that we will furnish them 
with all the food that is necessary and 
available, placing upon Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Chinese people the obligation to 
furnish the military power. 

Mr. Speaker, the one thing the mil- 
lions of Chinese most need and desire 
is food. Given the assurance of food 
and the renewal of our support and 
friendship the Chinese people can be set 
upon a crusade to reestablish the Gov- 
ernment of China and drive out the 
Communists, a revolution that would 
overthrow the Communist control and 
the Communist ideology of their Gov- 
ernment. 

We should assure the people that when 
the Communists are driven out and the 
Chinese Government is reestablished we 
shall continue to help with food and 
finances to rehabilitate a Chinese Gov- 
ernment of freedom for all of the people. 

This action could bring about a com- 
plete revolution now before it is too late, 
of the Chinese people against northern 
communism and would doubtless cause 
thousands of Chinese Communists to 
desert who are fighting today because 
they were promised land and food which 
they have failed to receive. 

This, in my judgment, offers an oppor- 
tunity to regain freedom for 400,000,000 
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people and a stanch ally in the Far East 
who was sold into communism through 
a series of blunders of the executive de- 
partment throughout the past few year 

Such a plan if adopted and successful 
would free China of communism with- 
out the loss of the lives of any American 
soldiers. It would permit us to use ow 
present forces in Korea, holding the lin 
there. It would compel the Chin 
Communist government to fight a wa 
on two fronts that should spell certain 
defeat. 

With this diversion, causing them to 
fight a war on two fronts it would per- 

1it us to limit our military commit- 
ments in the Far East, and to furnish 
much greater military power for Western 
Europe so much needed, where we could 
threaten the very heart of Russian im- 
perialism. Such action now would in- 
crease the morale of Western European 
natioas 

Millions of Chinese people who have 
always been our friends are hungry and 
starving. By giving a southern Chine 
army some military equipment, food for 
their soldiers and the Chinese people, 
such action should stimulate a military 
revolution that would sweep the Chinese 
menace out of all of China. We have 
vast stores of surplus food. Food will go 
far toward helping win such a war 
against communism. 

I believe it would save us billions of 
Collars and countless lives of American 
soldiers if we adopt such a plan rather 
than continue to follow the present pol- 
icy of the administration which can 
bankrupt our Government financially 
and never achieve the victory sought. 

The administration plan to date has 
failed miserably. It has shaken the con- 
fidence of our European allies, threatens 
to wreck the United Nations, has brought 
fear and gloom to the American people, 
and to the freedom-loving people of the 
world. 

This plan, I believe, will give us the 
relief we need, will recover the prestige 
we have lost, and will make it possible 
us to draw a much greater force and 
power into the redevelopment of a strong 
military force in Western Europe, so 
much desired now by the free govern- 
ments of Western Europe and for the 
future peace of the world. 

It could relieve the Indochina situa- 
tion, releasing for action on the European 
western front large numbers of French 
soldiers now tied down in the Indochina 
area, 





Economic Development of Underdevel- 
oped Countries: Report of the Economic 
and Social Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as a repre- 
sentative of the United States’ in the 
United Nations Assembly,-my colleague, 


the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 




















<MAN] ma ddress in Commit- 
tee No. 2 on tl mic Devel lent 
of Underdevel ntri Report of 
the Economic and S ul Council, on Oc- 
t r19,1950. I< unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD 
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President Truman h first proposed the 
now famous point rogram. This is the 
speech which has constituted one of the 
basic directives under which my (¢ ern- 
ment has operated « r the past 2 years in 
its efforts to speed and facilitate the eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped 
countries: 
“Our aim should be to help the free peo- 
ples of the world, through their own efforts, 
to produce more f i, more clothing, more 
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I need not reemphasize the ! 
t t the Government of the United St: 
attaches to the place that private investment 
should and can play in economic develop- 
ment. (My Government has recommended to 
our Congress legislation which, through ad- 
justments in our tax structure, should stim- 
ulate our private investors to invest greater 
: There is also recommended 
legislation which will provide machinery for 
insuring, up to certain limits, the converti- 
bility into dollars, of earnings which cannot 
be repatriated because of foreign exchange 
shortages.) Consideration is being 
given to using this same machinery for in- 


import 












81 s abroad 


also 
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V ve cant mounts ol! privat 
] m it tme I e been flowing dur- 
i t | yea! I te American capital 
t ( n rter of a billion 
ad ha bee ( mitted thin recent 
I { t ‘ le pre t 
My delegation was particularly impressed 





1 men f% listinguished dele- 
t from Mexico and Colombia in which 
1 V ic ! their coun- 
tries have been able to make by mobilizing 
1 l The sugges 
t made by the delegate of Mexico to the 
I mic Commission for Latin America for 
‘s influenci: 
rr and supply of capital should, 
in our opinion, receive careful consideration. 

I wonder how many people appreciate the 
significance of the war in Korea on the inter- 
national investment picture 

It is possible that the long-range effect of 
the Korean War will be beneficial to the in- 
ternational flow of private capital. As time 
goes on investors are bound to realize that 
the United Nation united and strong na- 
tions with a will for peace—have become a 
very powerful influence for political stability 
and e omic growth (This new influence, 
we believe, will become a part of the working 
consciousness of private businessmen, trad- 
ers, and investors. It is only now beginning 
to operate. Its full force is yet to come.) 

All of this does not mean, Mr. President, 
that there is not also a compelling need for 
governmental lending for economic develop- 
ment purposes My Government in the 
the past 5 years has made available 


n into the factor 
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over $28,000,000,000 in the form of loans and 
grants to individual countries. It has paid 
in $635,000,000 of its subscription to the In- 


ternational Bank, and has made itself liable 
up to $3,175,000,000. It has contributed $74,- 
000,000 to the United Nations Children’s 
Emergency Fund, $30,000,000 to the United 
Nation Relief for Palestine Refugees, and the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency in 
the Middle East, and $237,000,000 to IRO. 
No government which has such a record as 
this can be looked upon as not appreciating 
the need for Government financing of the 
needs and the economic development of 
other peoples. 

The United States delegation places great 
weight on the constructive suggestions of 
the Economic and Social Council concerning 
governmental and intergovernmental lend- 
ing institutions. Because of their importance 
it might be well to review the status of such 
institutions, as of this moment. 

Since July 1, 1945, the United States Ex- 
port-Import Bank has made loans for eco- 
nomic development in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000. More than 70 percent of this amount 
has been for development loans to Latin- 
American and Asiatic countries. These 
loans were for development projects such as 
the generation and distribution of electric 





power, agricultural activities, the production 


of metals 1d mineral highway const « 
t flood t and other deve f 

\ Du the ps 3 months, some $212,.- 
000,000 were loaned to various cou 
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the outstanding loans of the Export- 
Impor repaid, the funds recei 
can be reloaned, thus automatically provid- 
i the bank with additional lending power 
f 


r suitable additional development proj- 





ects. However, the rate at which the present 
resources of the Export-Import Bank are 
now bei committed indicates the need 
increasing its resource It is therefore tl 
inte i of my Government to seek an in- 





1 the lending authority of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank 

The Government of the United States ha 
viewed with considerable favor the current 
trend in the activities of the International 
tanding loans of the bank 


crease 





A 
as of this date, amount to almost a billion 
$972,000,000, to be exact. Of this 
amount, approximately 40 percent represent 
loans to countries that are seriously in need 


of economic development Almost all of 
these development loans were made within 
the past 2 years 





The increasing concentration by the ba 
on economic development has been accom- 
panied by a heightened awareness on its 
part of its responsibility to go out to its 
members and to assist them in assessing their 
needs and possibilities. Thus, the bank has 
developed a pattern of consultation and mis- 
sion, of technical assistance in short, that 
should measurably increase both the volur 
of its development loans and effectiveness of 
the part it plays in the economic develop- 
ment of its members 

From the very beginning of its activitie 
the bank has had the authority to loan out 
the entire paid-in capital share of the United 
States Gov iment. Moreover, the United 
States’ contribution to the bank’s capital can 
be used without any restriction as to where 
it is to be spent. To aid the bank in the 
flotation of its securities the Unitec 
Congress has enacted legislation authoriz- 
ing National banks and State banks, which 
are members of the Federal Reserve System, 
to deal in and underwrite obligations of 
the bank. As a result of this legislation the 
market for the bank’s obligations in the 
United States has been greatly broadened. 
The bank has borrowed from American in- 
vestors the amounts that it has felt that it 
could lend within a reasonably short period 
of time. There is no doubt but that it will 
be able to borrow on very favorable terms 
such additional sums as it may reasonably be 
expected to require for lending purposes for 
a considerable period ahead. 

I should like to point out that the amount 
the bank can still borrow in the private mar- 
ket, against the guaranty of the United States 
subscription, is approximately $2,250,000,000. 
To this amount should be added such sums 
as are being made available to it in the cur- 
renci-3 of other countries. It is with satis- 
faction that we note the increasing amounts 
of the 18 percent contributions that have 
become available to the bank during the past 
year. It is also gratifying to know that the 
bank has been assured of increased loanable 
resources through the use of additional 18 
percent subscriptions in the future, and to 
hear that France has now made possible the 
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It has recommended 

Monetary Fund colle 

showing the proportion of foreign exchange 
receipts that are now being devoted to 
servicing foreign investment, as compared 
with the experience of more developed coun- 
tries in the earlier stages of their develop- 
ment. It has also recommended that the 
Fund look into the question of administra- 
tive measures that can be used to provide 
for servicing such investment in times of 
exchange stringency. This analysis by the 
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wal We still have 


founded on the 
ould be genuine dis- 
ffective measure ‘ 
< ol d il ection which would permit 
{ er) ent ind peoples to rid themselves 
burden of maintaining ar- 
been blocked by the re- 
{ countries to accept 


’ 1 This has 
lu + smal group 
urance of lasting 
} the nations of the world and 
em ior 
c ! , Many governments, including 


i there is no 
! e there is as yet no eilective sys 


| the absolute necessity of using 


ense 


{ 


} 1 nts of their resources for de 
‘ essio For this purpose the 

Am ! veople have tichtened their belts 
\ t y increased their tax 

I Ameri 1 tax rates now run up to @ 


] 
} é and progre 


ce wh 1 they will ve through disarme- 


ing, to the building up of the areas whose 
need |! been so weil described to this com- 
I The sooner certain countries free 
the world from the fear of aggression the 
will my country be in a position to 
ulfll its determination to carry out this 
at program. 

P phrasing Isaiah's great prophecy, then 
we can truly beat our tanks into dynamos 
and our guns into machines and factories for 


and development 





InNaUSLTIAI economic 


throughout the wo 
iu i¢ n Ww r any 

In the meantime, 
intention of n y ( 





id, for ‘““‘we shall not have 
more.” 

Mr. President, it is the 
i Vvernment to continue to 
] through private investment, 
the Export-Import Bank, the International 
Bank, the technical-assistance program, and 
the specialized agencies to the furtherance 
economic development. 
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The Military Situation in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following two articles 
which appeared in the New Leader under 
dates of November 20 and November 27, 
1950, in the hope that it will clarify our 
thinking with reference to the military 
situation in Asia. The articles follow: 


Nuy Rep CH'™NA INTERVENED—THE CHINESE 
COMMUNISTS’ ROLE IN THE KOREAN WAR 
Was Dectprp Upon LAst FEBRUARY—IN 
Mc f 1w 


(By David J. Dallin) 
Cominunist China’s intervention in the 
Korean war is now a fact. Contrary to pre- 


Vailiz opinion, however, the decision to 
intervene was not made in recent weeks as 
American forces approached the border of 
] ichuria. It would be the gravest folly 
i the United States to base its policy on 


mption 


The long-range plans for the conquest of 


Korea were actually laid as long ago as Jan- 
uary and February 1950. In mid-December, 
immediately after the creation of the Peiping 
government, Mao Tse-tung arrived in Mos- 


? 


cow accompanied by a large retinue and was 


§ vy ed his premier, Chou En-lai. 
The Moscow negotiations, which lasted for 
2m hs, 1 ilted in one public treaty (a 
Sino-Soviet alliance ostensibly directed 
against ny revival of Japanese aggression) 


and a number of secret agreement 

The essentially aggressive character of the 
Moscow-Peiping combination was apparent 
from the fact that the Russians were granted 
continued use of Chinese military bases for 


another 3 ye The clear implication was 
that, at the end of that time, Japan would no 
longer constitute a menace to China. Pre- 
sumably, either the Japanese Communist 
Party would emulate its continental Asian 


brethren and take Japan into the Soviet 
camp; or military means would have to be 
applied by the Moscow-Peiping axis—or a 
combination of both would be required. 
At all events, the Communist victory in Chi- 
na was obviously regarded not as a decisive 
event in itself, but rather as an interim stage 
in a vast campaign which can end only when 
Japan is forced to join the Asian Cominform. 

rhe first step in the achievement of this 
goal was the projected conquest of South 
Korea, By a logical division of assignments, 
Moscow was to supply the necessary arms and 
other equipment, while Peiping furnished 
battle-hardened Korean veterans of the 
Chinese civil war. 

A complicating factor, however, was the 
possible American reaction. The most likely 
eventuality appeared to be that Washington 
would adopt a hands-off policy; in that case, 


the Korean Communist army would be ab!e 
to crush its opponents and occupy the enti: 
peninsula without outside help. On 
other hand, to guard against a possible Amer- 
ican decision to resist the attack, it was nec- 
essary to hold 1,000,000 Chinese troops in 
Manchuria in readiness to be thrown into 
the breach 

The Moscow conference ended in the mid- 
dle of February; early in March, the first 
Korean contingents started to cross 
North Korea from Manchuria. A number of 
prisoners taken by the United Nations force 
have confirmed this significant time rela- 
tion. Others have reported that the inva- 
sion of South Korea was originally slated for 
the last week in April, but had to be post- 
poned for 2 months. 

The postponement of the attack until June 
25 and most of the difficulties encountered 
by the Korean and Chinese Communists in 
the fighting so far are attributable to one 
characteristic aspect of the far eastern war 
the fact that the troops of both Mao and 
Korean puppet leader Kim Il-sung must be 
equipped up to 90 percent by the U.S. S. R. 
This contrasts sharply with the situation of 
the eastern European satellites, which are 
able to supply much of their own military 
matériel and one of which Czechoslavakia, is 
even superior to the Soviet Union in indus- 
trial power. 

Although a few arms plants have been 
hastily erected in Manchuria and Korea, al- 
most everything from bayonets and revolvers 
to machine guns and tanks has had to be 
supplied by the senior partner in Moscow. 
Before the armies could be set in motion, 
huge stockpiles had to be amassed from sup- 
plies shipped either by way of the overloaded 
trans-Siberian railroad or by the sea route 
from Odessa and Leningrad all the way 
around the Asian continent to Vladivostok 
and Dairen. (The industry of the Soviet 
Far East is able to supply very little.) To 
make matters worse, with the Far East rap- 
idly developing into the pivotal area of world 
politics, considerable quantities of supplies 
had to be diverted to the Soviet forces in 
that region, so that they could be prepared 
for any eventuality. As a result, the pre- 
liminary phase of the conquest of Korea 
proved far more difficult and protracted than 
anticipated, 

Once the drive was launched on June 25, 
the assumption that America would not 
weigh decisively in the balance seemed on 
the way to realization. Although United 
States troops were ordered into the battle, 
they were apparently too little and too late 
to check the invaders and the North Ko- 
reans appeared well able to finish the job 
without Chinese aid. 

But then, after two and a half months 
of retreat and defeat, the UN forces staged 
the landing at Inchon and the reoccupation 
of Seoul. This bold stroke resulted in the 
destruction of 80 percent of the Korean Com. 
munist army and the rapid overrunning of 
most of North Korea. The Chinese Commu- 
nists were now faced with the alternatives 
of either fighting on alone or remaining on 
the sidelines. 

A new: appraisal of the situation was nec- 
essary. Early in October Moscow decided 
against moving for a peaceful solution. The 
first indication that the war was to continue 
came on October 12, with the publication in 
large print in Moscow newspapers of an ex- 
change of messages between Stalin and Kim 
Il-sung. Kim expressed the gratitude of the 
Korean people for the Soviet help, to which 
Stalin replied: “I wish the Korean people, 
which is heroically defending the independ- 
ence of its country, a successful compuietion 
of its protracted struggle for a united, inde- 
pendent, democratic Korea.” The Soviet 





dictator would never have jeopardized his 
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da of Manchuria, Furthermore, the 
conque f Japan, the N 1 objective of 
Communist policy in the Orient at the pres- 


recede into the realm of idle 


Cl situation can be retrieved only by 
Ri n entry into t far-easte wal 


full-fledged participant. And that would 
mean world war III 
Statin Aso Has To MAKE THE CHOICE: ASIA 

OR EUROP! WHICH THEATER OF OPERA- 

TIONS WILL Pay Orr Best? THE QUESTION 

Is KEEPING KREMLIN LIGHTS BURNING 

(By David J. Dallin) 

The recent 
opular mandate to Congress to pay more at- 
henceforth to the Far East and to 
rrect the grave mistakes ¢ i recent years in 
America’s Asian policy This national de- 
cision was an exceedingly wise one—wiser, in 
fact, than the average voter realized 

The same issue that confronts the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States—East 
or West, Asia or Europe?—exists as well for 
the Kremlin, just as it did for the Tsars 
whenever they were seized by the itch to 
move across established frontiers and expand 
into foreign lands Of course, Stalin has 
never recognized any intrinsic necessity for 
making this choice; up to 1948 he was ad- 
vancing simultaneously in Europe and in 
Asi In the last 2 years, however, funda- 
mental developments have taken place 

In Europe, Stalin has found himself forced 
to retreat in Berlin and Greece, and to ac- 
quiesce in the emergence of an independent 
Communist regime in Yugoslavia. In Asia, 
on the other hand, a _ series of signal 
triumphs have carried Soviet influence deep 
nto China, Malaya, Burma, and Indochina, 
sgically, therefore, the Far East is today a 
more attractive 1 le than Europe for a 
Communist offensive. 


elections constituted a clear 
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with large stores of war material. Neverthe- 
less, in time of w 
ing from Japanese base W 
wreak swift destruction upo 
four major cities in the Far 
with their industries. Soviet l 
retaliate with raids on Japan, but this will 
not alter the outcome of a war in which 
Japan will necessarily play only a minor role, 

e, the Soviet Far East 
possesses one great advantage: If Moscow de- 
cides on direct intervention, more than 
enough troops will be available to eject all 
the western forces now in Korea. Against 
200,000 UN troops, the Soviet-Chinese- 
Korean Axis will be able to throw in a mil- 
lion, of which half will be well-equipped 
Russians The victory, to be sure, will be 
only a temporary, inconclusive one But 
even the lure of a temporary triumph, of 
humiliating the American ‘ t 
vaders” and hu ry t m into ne sea 


be tremendously tempti1 t Stalin and h 
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A Tax Program To Support the Policy of 


Containment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


WA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRI 


Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speak 


I agree with the present 


ministration on the drastic need fol 


ditional revenue to meet our pre} 


ness program without forcin t 
sort to fantastic deficit finan 
the need for revenue extends f be 
the prospective yield from } ent 1 
Lue laws and t proposed ¢ 
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the hearings started on November 15 to 
learn that the majority side of the Com- 


and Means refused to 


mittee on Way 
t of witnesses who had 


I imony 


prepared outstanding articles covering 
he whole field of potential revenue. 
M f t statements are deserving 
of careful study by every Member of 
Con but they do not appear even in 


‘ 


t pendix of the hearings to help us 


maintain a comprehensive view of the 
tax field while we have this bill before 
u 

( of the best statements presented 


t committee but the admission of 
d by the committee 


V 1W reft , Was 
( d by Dr. Arthur Smithies, professor 
oi econcm ;; Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Ma appearing for a group of 
faculty members from Harvard business 

101. law school, and the department 
of economic I am including this study 
in my remarks so that each Member of 
( ss can read it. It follows: 


A Tax ProGraM To SUPPORT THE POLICY OF 
CONTAINMENT 
POLICY 


HE ¢ JECTIVES OF TAX 


e success of United States foreign and 

n iry policy will depend heavily upon the 
ind ability of the people of this 

cou y to sustain the program over a long 
period of time, should that be necessary. In 
Mr. Harriman’s vivid metaphor, this is not a 
sprint but a 4-mile race. In comparison, 


preparation for the last war can be regarded 
and the economic measures that 
carried the country through it will not neces- 
sarily be appropriate at the present time. In 
particular, for a sustained effort we cannot 
hope to rely as heavily as we did then on a 
c 


as a sprint 


omprehensive system of direct controls to 
secure the resources necessary for the defense 
rogram and at the same time avoid infla- 
Although the control] system during 
war worked better than many had 
we feel reasonably confident that, 
been continued much longer, the 
States economy would have been ex- 
ed to the well-known weaknesses of a 
suppressed inflation. 


} 

t 

t 
expected 
had it 
l l 
} 
} 


c 


Olicy of 


This time, we must rely much more heavily 
than before on tax policy and credit policy; 
direct controls must be applied on a strictly 


selective basis and must not be permitted to 
grow into a general control system through 
lack of an adequate financial policy. In 
to avoid the need for undue reliance 
every effort should be 
nearly as possible a bale 
need budget during the current emergency. 
We are assuming that the total expendi- 


ct con‘rols 


made to approach as 


tures of the Federal Government, despite all 
{ ible reductions in nonmilitary expendi- 
tures, will amount to about 25 percent of the 
1 ional product Such an estimate is ob- 
\ ly subject to constant readjustment in 
the light of rapidly changing circumstances, 
and we are of course aware that the tax pro- 
gram outlined below will have to be revised 
to take account of these changes. But even 


now we are faced with an inflationary situa- 
tion despite the fact that very little of the 
planned additions to defense expenditures 
has already been made and that the Federal 
budget is currently substantially balanced on 
a cash basis. Consequently, with the cer- 
ta.nty of rapidly rising defense expenditures 
and large Federal deficits in the near future, 
we favor early action to gear the tax objfec- 
tives of the Nation to the requirements of an 
economy in which the Federal Government 
will absorb about 25 percent of the national 
product. In view of the inflationary pres- 
already existing and the length of time 
uses into effect, 


sure 


required to put large tax incre 


we believe that the following tax proposals 
should be enacted as rapidly as the legisla- 
tive process will permit. With all factors 
taken into account, the risk of passing un- 
duly prompt and severe tax increases seems 
much less than that of following a policy of 
“too little and too late.” 

In this memorandum we deal only with 
tax policy, but we must emphasize that a 
tax program alone, however well-conceived 
and however severe is not enough. An easy 
credit policy, for instance, can offset many of 
the beneficial effects of the tax program; and 
if powerful organized groups—in agriculture, 
business, and labor—refuse to accept the 
view that they must deny themselves gains 
that may be within their reach, and must 
accept sacrifices in the national interest, a 
tax program will be fruitless. 

Aithough the tax program must be severe, 
it is more likely to deprive the American 
people of the gains in consumption standards 
they might have enjoyed rather than to im- 
pose sharp reductions in living standards. 
Provided the economy can expand at the rate 
it has sustainec over the past few years, a 
defense program of the size we assume may 
be exnected to permit a steady increase in 
consumption standards. On the other hand, 
if productivity does not increase, mounting 
pressure for higher consumption standards 
in the various sectors of the economy is likely 
to endanger the defense program itself. 

As we have indicated, the tax measures that 
are adopted now should not be devised as 
short-term emergency expedients, bu* should 
provide a basis for the tax structure of the 
indefinite future. It is therefore essential 
that the tax structure as a whole should con- 
form to our standards of fairness as among 
various classes of taxpayers, should be effec- 
tive in controlling inflation, and should pre- 
serve in so far as possible, the incentives to 
both labor and management to work hard 
and maintain maximum efficiency. 


I. THE CORPORATION INCOME TAX AND EXC¥fss 
PROFITS TAX 


The above objectives require that at least 
$5,000,000,000 of .dditional tax revenues, be- 
yond those provided by the Revenue Act of 
1950, be raised from increased taxes on cor- 
porate profits. Such an increase would bring 
the effective tax rate on aggregate corporate 
profits to a substantially higher level than at 
any time during World War II. And even 
with profits before taxes one-third higher 
than such profits from 1947-49, this higher 
effective tax rate would leave net profits after 
taxes somewhat lower than the average net 
profits after taxes in this recent period. In- 
creases of this severity are nevertheless nec- 
essary if corporations and stockholders are to 
bear their share of the burden of increased 
defense expenditures. 

An additional $5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,- 
000 could be obtained by raising the present 
corporate income tax rate from 45 percent to 
60 percent or by levying an excess profits tax 
designed to yield the same amount of net 
additional revenue. As between these alter- 
natives we believe that; the income tax rate 
on corporate earnings in excess of $25,000 
should be increased from 45 percent to 60 
percent. 

This recommendation stems from our con- 
viction that an excess profits tax would have 
more serious disadvantages, if adopted for 
an indefinite period in a semimobilized econ- 
omy, than would an increase in the corporate 
income tax. The most important disadvan- 
tage of an excess profits tax is that it would 
inevitably place a greater penalty on new 
businesses and growing businesses than on 
their entrenched competitors and on ex- 
panding industries as compared with declin- 
ing industries. Also, efficiency would be pen- 
alized and inefficiency, in effect, subsidized. 

Under an excess profits tax new and grow- 
ing businesses typically would have relatively 
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low base period earnings, or none at all, and 
frequently would possess only small amounts 
of invested capital. Consequently, most of 
their earnings would be subject to the excess- 
profits-tax rates. In contrast, established 
companies, most of which have had large 
earnings in the years 1947-49, and many 
of which are heavily capitalized and hence 
would be eligible for a large invested capital 
credit, would be exempt from the excess 
profits tax on a sizable fraction of their earn- 
ings. Thus an excess profits tax inevitably 
tends to strengthen entrenched corporation 
by placing what amounts to a freeze on the 
economy and, even more seriously, to restrict 
severely the vitalizing contributions of new 
and growing businesses to the economy. 
These defects of an excess profits tax ob- 
viously are far more serious in their impli- 
cations in a semimobilized economy for an 
indefinite period than in a relatively brief all- 
out war. 

The second major disadvantage of a high 
excess profits tax is that it encourages waste 
and extravagance. The extent to which pad- 
ded expense accounts, wasteful production 
methods, inflated cost structures, and other 
unnecessary expenditures were stimulated by 
the 85 percent rate of World War II, is too 
well known to require comment. These ef- 
fects, too, would be potentially much more 
serious in a long-continued period of semi- 
mobilization than in an all-out war; the 
restraining influence of intense patriotic zeal 
and rigid controls would offer less protection 
now than under more extreme conditions. 

In deciding whether an excess-profits tax 
would constitute sound policy now, as it did 
in World War II, differences other than the 
duration of the emergency need to be noted. 
In general terms, a strong case can be made 
for an excess-profits tax only if a reasonably 
clear and equitable distinction can be drawn 
between excess profits and normal profits. 
Such a distinction, difficult at best, would be 
essentially impossible to make in an equi- 
table manner under current circumstances, 
The earnings of many companies in the years 
1947-49, for example, would not serve as a 
reliable basis for the distinction because they 
were swollen by deferred consumer demands 
and were otherwise distorted by the in- 
flationary aftermath of the last war. Simi- 
larly, the numerous difficulties and highly 
arbitrary character of definitions of invested 
capital makes reliance on this approach at 
least as erratic and unfair as the use of 
1947-49 earnings as a means of distinguish- 
ing between normal and excess profits. 

For all these reasons, plus the very diffi- 
cult administrative problems posed by an 
excess-profits tax, we prefer straightforward 
increases in the corporate income tax to an 
excess-profits tax. To avoid any misunder- 
standing, this preference has nothing to do 
with the amount of additional taxes which 
should be raised at this time from corpo- 
rations, but simply with the way in which 
the increase should be allocated among 
corporations. 

Despite our opposition to an excess-profits 
tax, we recognize that unjustified profits will 
be made both on Government contracts and 
on private transactions in the process of 
transition to a semimobilized economy. We 
sympathize with the objectives of those who 
wish to tax away a large part of these profits 
through an excess-profits tax. We believe, 
however, that unreasonable profits on Gov- 
ernment contracts can best be handled by 
direct renegotiation of these contracts, 
similar to the World War II procedure. As 
for the remaining unjustified profits, our 
frank opinion is that it will be better to live 
with those that will not be removed by a 
60-percent income tax than to attempt to 
deal with them by means of an excess-profits 
tax. When the practical problems of at- 
tempting to devise such a tax are examined, 
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2. The taxpayer should be given the option 





between an inves cap l crec ia 
base-period earnings credit The arbitr 
character of both of these credits i reat 


under present circumstances that unreason- 
able hardships would 
were applied separately 

3. Corporations should be 
retain sufficient earnings to be able to pro- 
vide for the needed development of the econ- 
omy. This objective can best be achieved by 
enacting a ceiling provision similar in 
struction to that of World War II. Such a 
provision would be of little or no value to 
the large, entrenched companies but it would 
be of great help to new businesses and reli 
tively small, rapidly growing enterprises. A 
ceiling provision limiting the maximum elf- 
fective rate of the combined excess-profits 
and corporate-income taxes on the taxpay- 
er’s total net income to say, 65 percent, would 
also eliminate to a large degree the need for 
detailed relief of provisions and would avoid 
the essentially insoluble administrative 
problems posed by such provisions as sections 
721 and 722 of the World War II tax. 


II. THE INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 
The rates of the 


CcOlle 





individual income tax 
should be increased to their World War II 
levels, or slightly higher, but exemptions 
should not be lowered and the split income 
provision should be retained. An additional 
credit should be provided to ease the impact 
of these rate increases on unmarried indi- 
viduals with dependents since these indi- 
viduals do not benefit from the “split in- 
come” provision. 

In view of the central place which the 
individual income tax should occupy in a 
well-designed tax structure, we recommend 
that these tax rates be increased to at 
their World War II levels. The 
rate might, in fact be raised to, say, 25 per- 
cent rather than to the wartime level of 23 
percent. In this event, commensurate in- 
creases should be made in the other income- 
tax brackets. In a long-continued period 
short of total war, the widespread desire for 
steeply progressive individual income taxes 
must be balanced against the adverse in- 
centive effects of high income tax rates. At 
all income levels it is important to preserve 
insofar as possible the mobility of labor, the 
incentive to work hard, and the willingness 
of investors to provide risk capital. To the 
extent that take-home pay and net income 
after taxes are reduced by heavy income 
taxes, these incentives are weakened. 

We do not recommend a reduction in ex- 
emptions since, after allowing for the change 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, the 
existing exemption of $600 is lower in real 
terms than was the wartime exemption of 
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increased correspondingly in dollar amount 
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the greatly increased 


we therefore feel that it 


need for reve- 


is fair to make 


substantial increases in the taxes on these 
commodities. 

(b) Heavy manufacturers’ excise taxes 
should be levied on consumer goods pro- 
duced by those industries that are n r 
users of the major commodities that will be 
in short supply result of the defense 
program Such products include passenger 


} 

automobiles, household appliances, 
equipment, rubber product 
taxes would tak the place 
excise taxes on such commodities 

We believe that such 
of the most important features of an 
quate program They would be 
effective in removing illeg 
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especially 
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fense program. On the basis of experience 
since the war, we may suppose that manu 
facturers of these cor dities will charge 
far less than the 1 t will bear rhis 
leaves the way open for the gray marketeer, 
and neither persua n nor compulsion can 
close it effectivel Excise taxes » to the 
root of the trouble by reducing the potential 


profits from the gr! 

While these taxes would also have to be 
paid by those consumers who deal in the 
regular markets, they would apply 
goods whose purchase can be deferred. Con 
sumers could, in effect, save at least 
the tax by makin more intensive use of 
their existing they could 
divert their funds to purchases of goods t t 
not in short 
either event 
of relieving 
In fact, one of the more 
vantages of this tax would be that it might 
avoid the need for allocation 
some inStances. And even where those con. 
trols could not be avoided the tax would 
reduce the pressure on the control system 
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tax leaves less room for evasion than the in- 
x and exempts savings from taxation, 
Individu ( help fin: nce the defense pro- 
gram by increasing their saving as well as by 
nal tax 

In conclu n, we re 
tem W I e is more se\ 


but we are in 


lize that the t 
re than any in 
( position 
t * before and the alterna- 
tive to it are inflation, a fully controlled 
é curtailment of the 
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What Can We Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I submit the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
November 29 edition of the Daily Clin- 
tonian, edited and published by George 
Carey, of Clinton, Ind. The editorial 
follows: 


WHat Can WE Do? 

Rome was complacent when the barba- 
rians began nibbling at the outposts of her 
far ing empire. It was business as usual in 
Rome, the usual waste and inefficiency in 
government, the usual corruption in high 
places, the usual bread and circuses for the 
I of the people who had been taught 
to look to the government for a living and 
to shun work as fit only for whatever the 
Latin word for suckers may have been. 

There was nothing to worry about, for was 
not Rome the master of the world? Had not 
the Roman army set an all-time record for 
consecutive victories? Were not Roman 
arms and brains and resources superior to 
any in the world? What were a few low- 
browed, mongoloid barbarians to worry about, 
anyway? 

There was nothing to worry about when 
the outlying provinces were lost, for Rome 
had too much territory anyway. A sort of 
hysterical frenzy of pleasure-seeking swept 
Rome. Never had the country been gayer, 
the parties wilder, the government more 
inefficient or the spending freer. 

Nothing was going to happen to Rome for 
Rome was the greatest country in the world. 
Rome refused to wake up; it tried to buy 
peace and then it was too late. The barba- 
rians moved in and the iron curtain of the 
dark ages settled over the splendor that the 
civilized world had known for a thousand 
years. 

Historians see an ominous parallel between 
the events of the declining days of the 
Roman empire and the situation in which 
this Nation finds itself today. It is no use 
to point them out, for they speak for them- 
selves. 

There is no use to delude ourselves any 
longer This Nation is at the crossroads. 
Ouly by strong and immediate action can it 


nasses 


hope to stay the forces pushing our civili- 
zation into another dark age. 

We dare not vacillate and wander any 
longer in our foreign policy. We dare not 
continue on a day-to-day basis in our world 
associations. We must decide where we are 
going and get started. 

Russia knows exactly where she is headed. 
Unhampered by such capitalistic handicaps 
as truths, honor, and decency, she has em- 
barked on a program of world domination 
using every device that atheistic brutality 
combined with oriental cunning can encom- 
poss. She recognizes no rules; she refuses 
to live by any. We must recognize this. 

Today this Nation is playing Russia’s game 
by bleeding itself white in blood and dollars 
fighting a war of Russia’s planning to save a 
decadent race from a fate they seem to ar- 
dently desire. We are living up to rules Rus- 
sia scorns; recognizing a border that to her 
is nonexistent. 

The pattern is all too plain. Russia will 
fight us in Korea to the last Korean, then to 
the last Chinaman, then to the last Russian 
if necessary. The pattern is set. Any fool 
can see it and we are fools if we fail to see 
it. 

Yes, we in America love peace. We will do 
anything for peace. Will we commit national 
suicide in the vain pursuit of peace? It is 
later than you think 

Nill we go merrily to hell as Rome went or 
will we finally wake up and fight with the 
desperation of men facing doom. 

Jhat can we do? We can— 

1. Notify Red China that, unless her 
“volunteers” are recalled from Korea within 
24 hours we shall consider that a state of 
war exists and that our first act will be the 
atomic bombing of her largest cities. 

2. Notify Russia of our action and inform 
her that we shall consider the appearance of 
the first Russian “volunteer” or advisor in- 
side China as a declaration of war calling for 
the atomic bombing of Moscow and Lenin. 
grad. 

3. Notify our “allies” in the United Nations 
that we do not consider votes of confidence, 
a willingness to accept our money and the 
sending of a few small vessels to cruise in 
Korean waters as sufficient aid in the first 
united effort to enforce peace on earth. 

4. Notify the member nations of the United 
Nations that unless they immediately proceed 
to give all-out aid to the Korean war in 
soldiers, aircraft, guns, and their own care- 
fully guarded treasure, we shall withdraw our 
armies not only from Korea but from Europe 
as well. 

We can inform the world that we love peace 
but not at the expense of trying to save a 
world too decadent to save. We can make one 
more supreme effort to save those who seem- 
ingly will not save themselves, then we can, 
if necessary, withdraw within our own shores 
and prepare for the coming onslaught with- 
out first having exhausted our blood and gold 
by cooperating with Russia’s plans as if they 
Were our own. 

Of course Russia will use the atomic bomb 
on New York and Chicago if she decides it 
is worth more than having Moscow bombed. 
Of course we shall find ourselves in the most 
terrible war in history if Russia wants to go 
to war. Of course we may suffer defeat in 
the end and wind up dead or slaves of an 
oriental despotism that is heir to the ideals of 
Genkhis Khan. But by taking the decisive 
stand now, and by this means only, do we 
have a chance to escape with our civiliza- 
tion intact. Any other course is suicide. 

We have tried cooperation; we have tried 
reason; we have tried to buy peace; we have 
tried appeasement. Everything has failed ex- 
cept calling the Russian bluff. We must ac- 
cept the supreme gamble or the barbarians 
will soon be at the gates of Rome. 


Address of Charles H. Silver 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foundation 
dinner, of which His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman was chairman, was 
held in New York City at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel on October 19, 1950. The 
opening address on that momentous oc- 
casion was delivered by one of New 
York’s distinguished sons, Charles H. 
Silver. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I wish to include Mr. Silver’s address. 
Mr. Silver's address follows: 

My friends, we are gathered here this 
evening to pay our annual tribute to one of 
the most beloved Americans of our time. Our 
dinner this year takes on unusual signifi- 
cance. It is being held at a time when the 
freedom of men is threatened by the dark 
forces of those states which would engulf 
all mankind. 

Yet we need not despair. We honor the 
memory of a man who poured out his very 
life and fine abilities for the men, women, 
and children of a great democracy. And to- 
night we know that on the blood-soaked 
battlefields of Korea, together with our sister 
democracies in the United Nations, we are 
driving back the cruel Red hordes and saying 
to them in effect: “We shall not permit you 
to pierce the heart of democracy with the 
poisoned spear of your godless philosophy.” 

What are we fighting to preserve? Is it an 
economic theory, a system of government, a 
way of living, human dignity? I would say 
that it was all of these and even more; but 
above all we are engaged in a struggle to pre- 
serve the freedom of the individual and to 
keep him from being thrown into a pit of 
terror and slavery. 

Millions of words have been written on 
communism and the misery and bloodshed 
which it has already caused in various parts 
of the world. Commentators in the press 
and on the radio, not only in this country 
but in other democratic nations, have de- 
scribed with great clarity and intelligence the 
aims and objectives of communism. That 
is all to the good. 

But it seems to me, my friends, that the 
reason for our dislike of communism has 
been compressed in a few simple and stirring 
words by one who gave his life for democracy. 

He understood thoroughly what we are 
fighting for and he spoke his mind, not toa 
large audience or through the medium of a 
newspaper, but in a poignant and eloquent 
letter which he wrote to his two little 
daughters in Philadelphia. He was Pvt. 
John J. McCormick and his letter came from 
Korea. It reached Mary McCormick, his wife, 
3 days after a telegram from the Defense 
Department advised her that he had been 
killed in action on August 10. This is what 
he said in his heartbreaking letter which 
Mrs. McCormick read to the little girls: 

“I want you both to know that I would be 
with you if I could; but there are a lot of bad 
men in the world and if they were allowed 
to do what they wanted to do, little girls 
like you wouldn't be allowed to go to church 
on Sunday or be able to go to the school you 
wanted to. 

“So I have to help fight these men to keep 
them from coming where you and I live. It 
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i 1 that every American leader 
I 1 Vv ild have given And if you are asked 
what we are doing in Korea or in any other 
part of the world where freedom is bei: 
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re irces; our standard of life is of the 
highest in all the world; we have food and 
clothing in great abundance 

je who cannot participate in the 


military phases of our defense program must 





.ccept the challenge that faces us in the area 
of moral and financial support. We know 
that we have no alternative but to be pre- 
pared to meet any threat that may be hurled 
against us. Building an adequate armed de- 
fense will call for heavy financial burdens on 
us. Each of us will have to pay his share 

I have heard some speak of sacrifices. But 
have we a right to use the word “sacrifice’’? 
What we are asked to give are mere dollars 
and cents; how puny, how insignificant that 
is compared with what that young man who 
wrote to his children and the thousands like 
him that have given their last measure of 
devotion to the sacred cause of liberty. It is 
they who are making the sacrifices—the 
supreme sa*rifices—with their bodies and 
their souls; it is they who carry the torch of 
freedom on the field of battle; it is they who 
have died and shall die so that democracy 
may remain on the face of the earth. 

As I said a few moments ago our dinner 
has unusual significance because of the 
world situation this year. It is significant 
foz another and very important reason. We 
have opened the Alfred E. Smith Memorial 
Ning to St. Vincent's Hospital, an institu- 
tion sponsored by Catholics whose doors are 
always open to the sick and ailing and help- 
less of the Protestant and Jewish faiths. 

That is also one of the symbols of democ- 
racy. There are no barriers of race or creed 
in our beloved country; those who seek aid 
in St. Vincent’s Hospital are not asked to 
what political party they belong or in what 
church they worship. 

Democracy in this country and indeed 
through many parts of the world is now on 
the march, The path which it travels can 
have no turning. It leads straight to human 
decency and love of fellow men. We Ameri- 
cans will not falter for we know in our hearts 
that democracy will live so long as men 
cherish the ideals of our founding fathers; 
Communists and communism have chal- 
lenged us and we have given our answer. 
They cannot mistake it. 

And when the forces of democracy have 
triumphed we shall stretch out our hands in 
friendly greeting to the peoples throughout 
the world who have thrown off the yoke of 


i 


their masters. We shall not speak of mili- 
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Act, which set up for the first time 
a pr m in the United Stat making it 
: l farm 


Mr. ¢ rman, may I interpolate here that 
iethi has t n said in connection with 
ution about the 
use of the term “peasant’’? “Peasant” 1s a 
t used in the United States. 
I supp that the meaning which is gen- 
the term “peasant” is 
used, might correspond in the United States 

the term “farm te nt’ or small individ- 


tI same 


ual rmer They probably mean the 


erally accepted where 


nkhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Pure Act was to make it possible 
for more } ple to become owners of their 


‘ individua mily-sized, family-operated, 


hairman, I think it will be of interest 
: » that that bill passed the 
Congress of the United States by a rather 
Many people were doubtful 
the efficacy of such a program. Many 
Members of Congress opposed 
l ness With which it was 
program 
Under the plan, as it came before us, it 
appropriate $10,000,000 a 
to be used in long-term, low-rate-of- 
worthy farm tenants to 
ise r? There are 3,000 farm coun- 
Someone quickly 
sum of $10,000,000 
purchase of only one farm 
per rural county and that there was little 
anywhere on such a meager 
therefore it was not worth 
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late the 


ties in the United States 
pointed ou that the 
would permit the 


begi ing and 


M Chairman, I 


that experience in cx 


have often thought of 
mnection with programs 
that are proposed before this committee. I 


ki oftentimes we would prefer to go into 
a program on a much bigger scale than we 
fe ible t art at the time, and so it was 
with the farm-tenant-purchase program in 
the United States Many of us would have 
preferred to go into it on a much bigger 

e, and some, as I say, Opposed our going 


nto it at all because we were going into it 
on such a small scale. 

However, Mr. Chairman, that program 
proved itself by its own operation. The 
appl ms were increased until during 
certain years we would lend out as much as 
$50,000,000 a year for the purchase of farms, 

I should like to call the attention of this 
committee to what has happened in the 
United States with reference to landowner- 
ship during the nearly 14 years that that 
act has been in operation. 

According to the 1935 census, 42 percent 
id operators of the United States 
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of the lar 
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were tenants. They did not own their own 
farms They were tenants paying rent. 
They were sharecroppers or they were work- 
ing for a part of the crop. In my own State 
of Alabama the percentage of tenants was 


much higher—64 percent; in other words, 
Ol 1 out of 3 of > farm operators in my 
£ e of Alabama in 1935 actually owned the 
land that he tilled 
The distinguished delegate from Poland, 
a few days ago, in talking about this, made 
i referc! t ul wnership and he re- 





ferred to the States of Alabama and South 


Carolina Because he mentioned South 
Cat 1a, I think you may be interested to 
} vy that the tenancy there in 1035 was 
62.2 percent 


The last complete agricultural census that 
we had of the United States—the 1950 census 
not being ready—was in 1946. At that time 
the national percentage of farm tenancy had 
been reduced to 31.7 percent. In the State 
of Alabama it had been reduced to 49 per- 
cent In the State of South Carolina it had 
been reduced to 54 percent. We believe and 
estimates have been made that during the 


last 5 years that have ensued there has been 
a still further reduction of some 5 percent, 
and th today the farm tenancy in the 


United States will be about 26 nercent, Ala- 
bama about 44 percent, and South Carolina 
about 49 percent. 

I do not claim that all of that reduction 
in farm tenancy has been brought about by 
reason of the Farm Tenant Purchase Act, 
which I described to you, but I do mean 
that it gave the impetus to the program 
that has made it possible for us to have that 
substantial reduction in farm tenancy and 
a similar increase in farm ownership in the 
United States during the past 14 years 

In the United States we believe strongly in 
farm ownership, individual farm ownership. 
We believe that the land that a man and 
his family works and on which they make a 


living ought to belong to him and to his 
family. It is that objective toward which we 
have been working during the last many 


years, and it is that same kind of a program 
or a similar program that we envisage may 
very well be encouraged by this General As- 
sembly and by this committee, and might 
very well be undertaken in many parts of 
the world. That is the reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we wholeheartedly support this 
kind of a program, and that is the reason we 
ask for the amendment that would particu- 
larly provide for helping small farmers, in- 
dividual farmers, to own and operate the 
land out of which they and their family 
make a living. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many facts and 
figures that I should like to give you in 
regard to this program and many other pro- 
grams, but I will not transgress on the time 
of the committee. 

However, I do want to mention the rural 
cooperatives for the benefit of small farmers. 
We have a rural cooperative program in the 
United States that has been in existence now 
for a good many years. 

Before I go to that subject and away from 
the farm ownership I would like to bring in 
just one other item, because I think this 
may very well apply to some of the other 
countries of the world. The United States, 
of course, is of vast domain, and up until 
comparatively recent years a great part of it 
belonged to the public Government. Our 
Government started as early as 1862 a home- 
steading program whereby our people were 
encouraged to settle on the land that be- 
longed to the public domain and for a nomi- 
nal fee to be able to convert that land into 
a farm for their own ownership. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, turning to the ques- 
tion of rural cooperatives, with Government 
assistance in their organizing there are today 
some 10,000 purchasing and marketing farm 
cooperatives with a membership of 6,384,000 
members. Some of these, of course, repre- 
sent duplications, because we actually do 








not have that many farmer owners or farm- 
ers in the United States. Some of them be- 
long to several different cooperatives. We 
have 1,850 farmer-mutual fire-insurance 
groups with 3,500,000 members and §18,000,- 
000,000 in insurance policies. Twenty differ- 
ent cooperative groups have founded hospi- 
tals for their membership. 

We have a large number of cooperative 
telephone organizations. And just during 
this past Congress the United States Govern- 
ment provided an assistance program for all 
rural cooperatives that would organize for 
the purpose of installing and operating their 
own telephone systems. 

Back some 15 years ago, the United States 
Government, through its Congress, wrote 
into law a provision to lend assistance to 
farmers who would organize themselves into 
cooperative groups for the purpose of ex- 
tending the benefits of electric power to 
their communities. That has been one of 
the most successful programs that we have 
had. And it never would have been started 
Mr. Chairman, certainly not on any such 
scale as it has been carried forward, had it 
not been for this kind of a program being 
underwritten by the Government itself. To- 
day, 86 percent of all of the farms in the 
United States are electrified. It started out, 
Mr. Chairman, usually with a line being run 
into a community, individual homes tying 
into the line and giving electric lights to 
their homes. Then there came the electric 
range and the electric refrigerator, electric 
washing machine. Lights went into the 
barns and into the outbuildings of the farm- 
ers and then there came various farm 
machinery. 


By the way, Mr. Chairman, the statement 
has often been made that through encour- 
aging an agricultural program an industrial 
program is stymied or certainly is discour- 
aged. I think the very figures that I have 
cited with reference to the progress of the 
rural electric cooperative program in the 
United States belies that statement, because 
when the farmer gets electric power into his 
farm, he buys this equipment. He buys the 
radio. He buys the electric iron. He buys 
the electric range. He buys the electric re- 
frigerator and the washing machine. He 
buys the various farm machinery that he 
uses about his barn and throughout his farm 
It has proven one of the greatest stimuli that 
there could possibly be for further industrial 
development in this country. 

These are programs that go hand in hand 
We in the United States have seen the truth 
of that statement and when we lay the 
emphasis that we do upon the development 
of agricultural programs and upon the de- 
velopment of assistance to farm cooperatives 
such as this, we recognize that it is not 
something to displace industrial develop- 
ment but it is something to add to and to 
eu.courage industrial development. 

Mr. Chairman, in my own State of Ala- 
bama, when the rural cooperative program 
was started, some 5 percent of the farms 
were electrified. Today that figure is 85 per- 
cent. In the United States as a whole only 
about 10 percent of the farms were electri- 
fied. Today that figure is more than 86 per- 
cent. And with the blessings that have come 
to the farm family in extending electrifica- 
tion to their homes, there has also come one 
of the greatest boons to industry in the pro- 
duction of the various machinery and equip- 
ment and attachments that electrification 
has called for. 

Mr. Chairman, we have sponsored many 
other cooperatives in the United States, co- 
operatives to enable farmers to do their own 
marketing, cooperatives that would enable 
farmers to produce their own crops—farmers 
that perhaps were not able through no fault 
of their own to finance the operation of their 
crops—through a bank, or through some 
merchant, or through some other lending 
agency. 
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Chairman, we believe that tl nro. 
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that a better resolution could be obtained 
b. trying to work out a combinstion of all 
of them 

It is not my purpose to propose it now 
but I should like to offer the suggestion for 
the consideration of the committee as we 
proceed in this debate that at the yroper 
time all of the proposals be referred to a 
drafting committee for the purpose of work- 
ing out the very best resolution that we 
could possibly work out here for doing the 
jo» that we all want done 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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At Democratic headquarters that night 

ey thought he was safely in, till strange 
and incredible news came from Lake County; 
instead of the 18,000 majority that had been 
expected out of the steel mills and oil refin- 
eries th had got only 6,000. Nobody could 


concentrs r 
not Fred Van Nuys be reelected to the Sen- 
ate 
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hat one out, that night; not till some 
days later did 
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Democratic leaders in Lake County were all 


] ; but e } entage of the voters 

were C and thev had Vv yted Retr ublic: n 

in I e they d pproved of the 

le of the Polis Government in the 

Mur 1 cri That was the sort of thing 
TI I t never had to worry about 

t even that night, there was proof that 


entirely chanced. Men 


Tr na had 1 
were ! nd Democratic headquarters 
with downcast eyes and darkened facts, till 

sverybody brightened up. Word 
had come that the returns from Vigo County 
would be delayed. They were delayed for 2 
and when they came in, by happy 





or 3 days; 


coincidence, they were just enough to put 
Fred Van Nuys over. So I went away feeling 
that even in this world which had so vastly 


chanced, and not for the better, Indiana in 
some Ww: was still itself. 

Indeed there had been proof of that 18 
months before—in the spring of 1937, when 
the great wave of strikes—organizing strikes, 





steel strikes in particular—spread through 
the Middle Wes There was bitterness and 
violence on both sides; plants were occupied 


ky sit-down strikers; other strikers were shot 
down—retail shootings in Ohio and Michi- 
gan, wholesale shootings in Chicago. There 
were steel strikes in Indiana too; and Cliff 
Townsend who was then Governor settled 
them peaceably within 3 days—without vio- 
lence, without bloodshed; and unfortunately 
without national publicity. The metropoli- 
tan newspapers in those days were not inter- 
ested in the peaceful settlement of industrial 
disputes; all they cared about was brickbats 
gnd blood. But it was a demonstration that 
even in the new industrial age, the Hoosier 
temperament was disinclined to go to 
extremes. 

fhether that temperament is a virtue or 
a fault has been much debated—the cult of 
the first-rate second-rate man, the avoid- 
ance of extremes, whether of virtue and 
wisdom or of vice and folly, The argument 
has perhaps little point any more since it 
has come loose at one end; Indiana may still 
produce no saints and heroes, but the recent 
return to the news of Mr. D. C. Stephenson 
is a reminder that we no longer avoid the 
other extreme. Yet we did produce one 
man—the late Wendell Willkie—who was not 
afraid to go out on a limb for the things he 
believed in; who was not afraid even of that 
thing which Hoosiers of his generation and 
mine, and of the generation before us, were 
taught to fear above everything else; he was 
not afraid of being laughed at. He was a 
prophet not without honor, save in his own 
country; but it is still to be seen whether he 
will have a successor. Hoosiers no longer 
laugh as much as they used to; and they 
seldom laugh at the right people. 

The old tight, introspective, satisfied 
Hoosier culture, which never aspired to the 
heights but never descended to the depths— 
which cultivated, about as well as any so- 
ciety has ever cultivated it, the doctrine of 
moderation in all things, of the golden 
mean—that is gone. It had no answer to 


the problems of a new age—an age in which 
not only Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, but 
Newcastle and Clinton, are industrial cities; 
in which at one time almost the largest city 


south of Indianapolis was Camp Atterbury, 
with half its population consisting of sol- 
diers from other States, and the other half 
of Italian prisoners of war. An age in which 
Madison could be selected as the subject of 
a motion picture to be shown all over the 
world, illustrating not the homogeneity of 
middle western culture, but the harmony 
in which a population could live though its 
ancestors were of many nationalities. Not 
Gary, not South Bend; but Madison. For 
better or worse, the world had broken into 
Indiana; and Indiana had broken out into 
the world. An age in which I saw the Paris 
Opera House, which I had Known well in 
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other circumstances and in earlier ye 
filled with American soldiers, listening 
other American soldiers performing th 


works of Hoagy Carmichael from Blooming- 
ton and Cole Porter from Peru. 

The Indiana of tradition could handle the 
simpler problems of its day; but the prob- 
lems of this new age take more thinkin 
We older people, who grew up in the har 
monious, satisfied, and satisfying Hoosie 
tradition of the past—I grew up in it, to 
when I went to college up-State—we wh 
must now do the best we can with the vast 
and amorphous problems of a new age—w 
were perhaps better prepared for that ord 
than we knew. Some of you are old enoug! 
to have been raised, as I was, on the Co 
and Cropsey arithmetic; which we used to 
regard as about the most exasperating text- 
book ever compiled. Its problems were of 
tricky complexity never met with in the real 
life of those days; though I suppose income- 
tax consultants and Treasury accountant 
would find nothing unusual in them now. 
At any rate, it was some consolation to the 
pupil who struggled with them to know that 
the answers were written down in the back 
of the book; and over 50 years I can stil] 
remember the cold horror that came over me, 
the feeling that I had been cheated, betrayed 
sold down the river, when I discovered that 
many of those answers were wrong. 

But time brings reappraisals; as the year 
passed I gradually recognized that this was 
actually perhaps the most valuable texth< 
that I ever studied; that Mr. Cook and Mis 
Cropsey had been educating us, far more 
profoundly than we could have realized at 
the time. For what they were teaching u 
was that there are no answers in the back 
of the book—no trustworthy answers, any- 
way; that a man who tells you he knows the 
answer may be right, by lucky guess—or may 
be horribly and catastrophically wrong, 
either by mischance or by intention: tha 
you have got to work out’ the problem and 
get the answer by yourself. You may get 
the wrong one, but it is your business to 
check it—to prove it, as we used to say, by 
working the problem backwards: you may 
find the answer beyond you for the moment 
but you have got to reach the best approxi- 
mation that you can. In that search. and 
in the skepticism about any offer of a guar- 
anteed short cut to the answer—in that is 
the beginning of wisdom. 





Federal Judgeships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have incor- 
porated in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“Federal Judgeships,” from the Newark 
Evening News of yesterday. This edi- 
torial has great bearing upon pending 
and future judicial appointments and 
comes to us as sound advice and counsel. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS 


On senior Judge Fake’s retirement soon, 
President Truman will have the filling of 
another vacancy on the Federal district 
court bench in New Jersey in addition to 
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Get Out of Korea or Fight China—These 
Are the Two Bitter Alternatives America 
Viust Face in the Next Few Days With 
the Rest of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD an editorial from 
the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., No- 
vember 30, 1950, entitled “Get Out of 
Korea or Fight China,” which I think 
will be worth the time of all the mem- 
bership of this body to read, inasmuch as 
the issue is clearly stated. The above- 
mentioned article follows: 


Let’s take a good, hard look at our position 


in Korea. We suddenly find ourselves face to 
face with a fateful decision It is worth 
while to ask what course the Soviets would 
prefer to have us take at this turning point, 
and the answer is quite obvious. The Soviets 
would like to see us launch an all-out war 
against Communist China 


Nothing would fit so well into the Russian 


pattern of world conquest. They know we 
could send bombers over Chinese cities and 
destroy hundreds of thousands of lives. They 
know we would probably be forced to use the 
atom bomb. They know as well that we 
would have to tie up our major resources in 
the Far East for an indefinite period to fight 
& War against a people who have been our 
traditional friends, and against the greatest 
mass of manpower in the world. They know 
it would be almost impossible to attain de- 
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getting out of Korea is ter 


Americans 


the sort of 
Communists 
slug us with impunity from behind the Man- 
churian border, we are in the gravest 
being driven 
Arthur, recently so optimistic, has 
admitted that probability 
against the Chinese in Manchuria, we are in- 
volved in a full r with China, the perf 
situation for Stalin 
s Of prestige in tl 
Orient and over , something Amer- 
ica has never had to accept. 

These are the bitter alternatives. 
is made a little more acceptable by the fact 
that we may operate as part of a force 


UN decides to m Korea, 
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Shipment of War Materials to Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 

OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 
Mr. ARENDS Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD a resolution unanimously adopt- 


ed by the Rotary Club of Atlanta, IL, on 
November 29, whereby the members ex- 
press their resentment over the D- 
ments of materials to Red China. Ths 

ask that this be immediately pped, 
and they also ask that those who have 


been responsible for permitting such 
shipments to be made be publicly called 
to accountability 

It is my information that the Rotary 
Club of Lincoln, IIl., ] 1S] 
adopted an identical resolution, as has 
the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, I! 

I am inserting this resolution in the 
REcorpD as it demonstrates the extent to 
which the American people are justly 
aroused over this situation. They are 
alarmed and shocked. They have every 
reason to be I share their feeling of 
resentment, and I personally intend to 
do everything within my power as an in- 
dividual Member of Congress to correct 
this appalling practice of allowing those 
who are killing our boys to have materi- 
als from us 

It is a sad commentary on our na- 
tional leadership to have allowed, over 
the past 2 years or more, materials from 
the United States to help build up the 
Communist China war machine. Du 
ing these last 2 years many Members of 
Congress, including myself, have called 
attention to the fact that Communist 
China constituted an enemy to our way 
of life and a military threat to our se- 
curity. Many of us urged, time and 

gain, that these shipments of materials 
to Communist China b topped But 
little or nothing has been done about it 

I wish the record to show that I join 
with the people of my dl in express- 


Ing our resentment over tnt hipments 
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¢ isting that this be stopped, not 
next month, or next week, but immedi- 
. : i 


Vey > 7 * 
solution follow 


a A. A 
Wherea press reports and radio an- 
ne ce have publicized the fact that war 
rn inl have been shipped from United 
Stat rts to Red China in re weeks 
and after it became apparent that Red 
( e ass ! North Koreans 
in f tine against our American troops; and 
\ neighborhood are 
I ficht i the South Korean Army 
I i ites Government is draft- 
ir more }t from our neighborhood and 
< nt urt of the Nation's army 
y be victims of the war weapons 
or mi I n t be made from the war 
! ial bet hipped trom tl! United 
R Chir A other Russian-domi- 
nated coun Now, therefore, be it 
R ) t the mem of the Atlanta 
Rota Club, located at Atlanta, Ill., That we 
rese f that the Government permits 
f be m: that we resent 
f tl United State and 
( f the United States hav not 
\ l untability those 
resp le for permitting such shipments to 
he that we feel that the lives and 
\ irdy American boys are of 
f e value than the profits any mer- 
‘ ke upon such shipments of 
v n I . and we feel that the Presi- 
< nd Congress should act without delay 
I to protect our American boy and 
t ta ¢ y of this resolution shall be sent 
immediately by the secretary of this organ- 
i 1 to our President and to each Senator 
from this State and to our Congressman and 
to our Senator-elect. 
Passed and unanimously adopted, Novem- 
ber 29, 1950 
Dean A. Hoblot, President; J. M. Douch, 


Secretary; Dr. W. M. Spaits; Richard 
B. Brown, Jr.; Ray E. Thompson; 
Howard E. Hienonymous; J, Harold 
Roger; Barrett F. Rogers; Arthur Ap- 
plegate; Paul M. Ball; Murrel Miller; 
A. E. Adams; Paul A. Schmidt; Darrell 
W. Rankin; D. J. Webber; H. D. Gil- 
bert; William H. Turner; Rev. E. F. 
Barber; George B Stubblefield; 
R. Lynn Ijanos; Arthur L. Starkey; 
Ben H. Stubblefield; Gordon D. 
Quiram; J. M. Dowdy; Roy Colaw; 
Neil Rice; Mervin Loy. 


Our Questionable Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
three editorials which appeared in the 
Press and Standard, one of the distin- 
guished weekly newspapers of this Na- 
tion, printed in Walterboro, S. C. 

I consider the contents of these edi- 
torials to be the most accurate reflec- 
tions of what the man on the street is 
thinking today. I believe that the Amer- 
ican people are far ahead of the Admin- 
istration on our present, questionable 
foreign policy. I hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
the time will come when this country 
will awaken to the need of a reappraisal 
of our present, unprofitable program in 
our dealings with our so-called friends, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Events of this very day demonstrate be- 
yond the peradventure of a doubt that 
neither the so-called United Nations 
nor the prospective beneficiaries of the 
arms-aid program are willing to lend us 
effective assistance in Korea. Today 
America is bearing her cross practically 
alone despite the astronomically stag- 
gering contributions we have made to 
world peace in human misery and Amer- 
ican dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, the enclosed editorials 
are true, they are timely, and they re- 
flect the thinking of a majority of our 
patriotic Americans. The above-men- 
tioned editorials follow: 

WIL! 

If the United Nations, a body whose con- 
cept is based on the belief that civilized man- 
kind had reached the stage of development 
where he saw the wisdom of settling his dif- 
ferences by reason rather than by brute 
strength, does not within the next 48 hours 
take immediate steps to require the with- 
drawal of Chinese Communist forces from 
North Korea, then that body will go the way 
of the old League of Nations. 

This is the test. 

We feel that our country has been foolish 
in the way in which it has poured money 
into other European nations in the belief 
that that would buy friendship, would secure 
for us the cooperation and freely given mili- 
tary aid which we might need in any trouble, 

We say that our present trouble in Korea 
can be traced back to pre-World War II days 
when England refused to aid us in our efforts 
to drive from Manchuria the Japanese when 
they first invaded this country. 

England’s recent recognition of the Chi- 
nese communistic government has also aided 
in giving this Nation the added feeling that 
she could do as she pleased in Korea. 

American soldiers are dying in Korea while 
Nero fiddles and Rome burns. 

Our people have lost confidence in their 
President, in the present Secretary of State; 
it has been through their lack of grasp of 
world conditions; of their inability to bar- 
gain, rather than give outright—money, 
goods—from this country to others, that we 
find ourselves carrying the major portion of 
the war in Korea, a war which is foolishly be- 
lieved by many to be a United Nations con- 
flict. 

Where are the fighting troops of other na- 
tions (members of the UN) in this war? 
Why are we forced to carry the major part 
of the fighting? 

Why didn’t the UN already have completed 
a policy of what could, and would, be sanc- 
tioned if matters turned out as they have? 

Why should these questions have to be de- 
cided after things happen? 


THE UN LIVE UP TO Its RESPONSIBILITY? 





TaKeE CARE OF OUR OWN First 


We urge that our Government do at least 
two things. One is to reduce drastically the 
free flow of money being spent on countries 
of Europe. 

The other is to take this money and spend 
it in our country to make us as strong as 
possible to defend our shores from attack, 
and to mount an attack anywhere at any 
time, if necessary. 

Our school teachers are underpaid; our 
school buildings to take care of our students 
is causing many not to have the opportunity 
of equal education. Let's spend our people’s 
money here. Not in foreign lands. 

Why recognize Spain, or lend money to 
this government which is a dictatorship, and 
in which freedom of religion does not exist? 
Why lend money and send food to Yugo- 
slavia? 

Can't our political leaders see that we are 
wasting our strength? That we are deplet- 








ing our resources? 


That our present policy 
is lacking in common sense? 

Why isn’t the proven f@tt taken under con- 
sideration that other nations are using us, 
and will not aid us unless it will be to their 


advantage to do so? 





You Can’t Buy Ir 


When will our Government learn the hard, 
but true fact, that we can’t buy friendship? 
That we can't force our democratic form of 
government on any other nation? We at one 
time were very noble. We aided Japan. She 
used much we sent her to fight us. We 
aided Russia in World War II to fight Ger- 
many by lend-lease. 

She is now at odds with us, instigating 
the Chinese Communists to fight us; we sen 
aid to China, her Government is now fight- 
ing us; we aided Germany after World War 
I, rebuilt her, loaned her money, the same 
for Italy, they fought us. 

When will we learn to keep our powder 
dry, and place our trust in God, not in 
bought friendship? 

Why must we have a mania for “do-good- 
ing” over the world? 








The FBI and a Critic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Raymond Moley, from Newsweek of De- 
cember 4, 1950. It follows: 

THE FBI anv a Critic 
(By Raymond Moley) 

I begin this piece on a personal note for 
no purpose of self-praise but because it will 
help to make a point which involves a grave 
matter of national security. Seventeen 
years ago when I left active Government 
service, President Roosevelt aske@ me to 
make for him a study of Federal laws and 
their administration relating to racketeering 
and kidnapping. He placed this responsi- 
bility upon me because prior to 1932 I had 
devoted 12 years to the observation and 
study of the administration of the crimi- 
nal law in various States, including New 
York, while he and his predecessor, Alfred 
E. Smith, were in the office of governor. 
Those studies are recorded in three of my 
books and in 20 or more extensive surveys 
and reports. 

In pursuing the investigation directed by 
the President, I not only acquainted myself 
intimately with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, but at the request of Hatton 
Sumners, then the distinguished chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, sorted 
out from a batch of bills, prepared by the 
Department of Justice and dealing with Fed- 
eral criminal-law administration, the ones 
which seemed appropriate for action by Con- 
gress. In making these selections, Mr. Sum- 
ners and I were keenly actuated not only 
by a desire to prevent any unsafe encroach- 
ment of Federal police powers upon the 
rights and responsibilities of the States and 
local governments but upon the rights of 
individuals under the law. 

Mr. Max Lowenthal, on the fiyleaf of his 
currently controversial book on the FBI, has 
overgenerously offered me a certain distinc- 
tion, by saying that I was the first of the 
Americans to look deeply into the problems 





all odds the most c ym pe 

estigative agency that this 

er seen 

I en by implication, J. Edgar 

Hoover or the present 
sses of 1920 is no more fair th 

ye to accuse President Truman of the sins 

Tom Pendergast In the one case Mr, 
Hoover was a clerk in the FBI, Mr. Truman 
a minor machine member. 

What is important is that during and 
after the recent war, despite vastly greater 
internal dangers and responsibilities, there 
has been no repetition of the Palmer activi- 
ties. Also important is the fact that for 26 
years Mr. Hoover has served under and had 
the support of a long series of ttorneys 
General, some of whom had as great a pas- 
sion for justice and fairness as has Mr. Low- 
enthal. Also greatly important are unmen- 

yned achievements such as the virtual 
elimination of kidnaping, the suppression 
of espionage and sabotage in the war, the 
successful prosecution of the 11 Commu- 
nists, Coplon, and Hiss 

When Roosevelt became President there 
were powerful political forces which were 
determined to oust Mr. Hoover and put in 
his place a chief more amenable to political 
influences. I happened to be in the middle 
of that fight, and I heard all of the criti- 
cisms, most of which, incidentally, are re- 
peated by Mr. Lowenthal The President 
and Attorney General Cummings decided for 
Mr. Hoover, and for that decision every 


American should be thankful, 





Bureau fcr the Palmer 








Excess-Pro fits-Tax Bill of 195 


EXTENSION baal REMARK 


KON. EONAR DW. maul. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak 
er, when Congréss recessed in October, 
Republican lead in the House took tl 
por sition that an excess- profits-ta x bi i 

10uld be adopted before final adjourr 
ment of the Eighty-first Conenens. ‘7 
hold to that view and believe that it is 
the duty of the Congress to adopt such 
legislation at this time. 

Some action must be taken to halt in- 
flation, some action must be taken to 
bring in additional revenue, and certainly 

tion must be taken to remove excess 
profits from the war effort. 


m re was dl ) 
the President rammed it t 
face of opposition from 





Secre 
Commissioner. 

The administration's excess-profits 
bill is unfair,and unjust because it does 
not allow sufficient or proper relief or 
protection for small and new cor 
tions. Our experiences of the recent 
global war prove that the small and new- 
born companies are essential to full and 
all-out production Furthermore, the 
administration's bill will retard and hold 
back the expansion of industry. It is 

another example of the Truman tax pro- 
gram and follows out the President's 
gospel of advocatin tax legislation 
which is not based on sound or equitable 
foundations. 

The Republicans offer the House an 
excess-profits-tax bill ed on common 
sense, fairness, and sound judgment 
which will siphon off excess profits re- 
sulting from stimulated war production 
which will not be inflationary and will 
be fair to all. 

In addition to this, the Republican tax 
measure would raise hundreds of millions 
of dollars more than the administration's 
bill. It would gather in the definite war 
protits and would treat all production, big 
and small, on a more fair and equitable 
basis. 

Congress must be vigilant to see that 
there are no undue profits developir 
from war production 





The Real Case Against Ilse Koch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


E DOLL INGER 


EON + SDORE 


BJ. AAU 
OF NI 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRI 


SSENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a feature 
story by Victor Lasky, staff writer of the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
which appeared in this newspaper on 
November 25, 1950. This article gives us 
the true case against Ilse Koch, whose 
proven depravities as the wife of the 
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lich Germans com- 
m i inst Germ are no violation of 


> invere 


1 penal law,” Dr, 


e cou upholds Dr. Ilkkow he will call 
1 rou witli to establish anew Frau 
Koch 


when 


I 1 44 ve a Frau 


i i mn vi l ear mare 
I a W in pectar took place at 
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I \ , ler hus- 
Adolf Hitler, was given 


THE REAL COMMANDANT 


Before longs e established herself as the 
real commandant in the eyes of not only 
t ert 1 inmates but the SS guards, Dr. 
] “ i cl ir ; 

Her presence was feared by the guards, who 
knew she would report the slightest infrac- 
tion to her husband 

rhe guards, knowing she was the real 
commandant, ¢ erly complied with her 
eve him,” Dr. Likow will state. “The 
§ est hint on her part was sufficient to 


SS officer commit any crime.” 


SEX-CRAZED WOMAN 

Dr. Ilkow will picture Frau Koch as a “‘sex- 
crazed” woman who liked to strut around 
Buchenwald in riding clothes, snapping a 
whip and shouting obscenities constantly. 

She would take particular delight in per- 
mitting inmates to gaze at her buxom sweat- 
ered figure and then having them whipped as 
the price for having looked. 


In all, 201 witnesses will be called. They 
will include writers, professors, Catholic 
priests, Protestant ministers, German parlia- 


mentary and police officials, and others who 
had the misfortune of having made her 
acquaintance at Buchenwald. 

INSTITUTZ PROCEDURE 

The highlight of the trial will come, how- 
ever, when Dr. Ilkow begins presenting the 
tattoo-skin evidence. He will describe the 
operations of the pathological institute 
founded at Buchenwald in 1941. 

“The names of all tattooed inmates were 
reported to the institute,” Dr. Ikow will say. 
“They then were photographed and examined 
by doctors 

“Those whose tattoos were found usable 
were murdered by injections. The bodies 
were then prepared for skinning. The skins 
were tanned and made transparent. There 


is no doubt on the basis of the evidence that 
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the skins were used to make lampshades and 
other object 


CHOOSY ABOUT DESIGNS 


Frau Koch's participation in this macabre 
work will be detailed by witnesses, five of 
whom will testify that she visited the insti- 
tute regularly to examine the photographs 
of tattooed inmates Those whose designs 
she liked we 1 disappear quickly. 

“When it became known that Ilse Koch 
was interested in tattooed inmates, they were 
warned by the ‘illegal’ camp leaders to be 
fully clothed in their presence,” Dr. Ilkow 
will state 

The former inmates will testify that one 

1:mer day Frau Koch, passing a laborers’ 





unit, noticed two inmates with attractive 
tat on their chests. She asked them 
for their numbers, which she marked down 
in the big red book she always carried. The 
next day they disappeared. 


SIMILAR INCIDENTS 

Dozens of similar incidents will be cited, 
Dr. Iikow will sa‘ 

Dr. Iikow will charge that the murders 
were carried out by Dr. Waldeman Hoven 
who “did everything Ilse Koch wanted him 
to do.” Dr. Hoven, who has since been 
executed as a war criminal, was one of Ilse’s 
many lovers, 

SHE USED THE WHIP 

Her 
also be s} 


dalliances, even with inmates, will 
read on the record. 

Another accusation against her will be that 
she personally whipped inmates. Witnesses 
will testify that she beat them with a riding 
whip. Several will show scars they still 
carry from the dreadful whippings, per- 
formed under the eyes of SS guards. 

Her denials that she had even been an 
onlooker at the beatings of prisoners will be 
contested by other witnesses who will swear 
that either they or other inmates had been 
beaten unmercifully in her presence as they 
lay neked on a “whipping table.” 

“Witnesses will also testify that when in- 
mates were beaten into unconsciousness she 
would hysterically goad the SS men on into 
finishing them off,” Dr. Iikow will charge. 

But even if Frau Koch is found guilty of 
all the new charges, the worst punishment 
she can receive is life imprisonment. Under 
a new German law, the death penalty is 
outlawed. 

Even in prison she has managed to gratify 
her lust. While in the American prison she 
told astonished officials: “I am pregnant.” 
An investigation led to the discovery that a 
fellow prisoner had tunneled his way to her 
cell, 





Excess-Profits-Tax Bill of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, in 
this period of national emergency every- 
one must do his share. American sol- 
diers today are laying down their lives 
in Korea. By this excess-profits-tax 
legislation we insist that others lay down 
their dollars to help defray cost of mili- 
tary preparedness. 

The ordinary peacetime objections to 
excess-profits-tax legislation have no 
place in this debate. These are no or- 
dinary times. 
tion. Let us face up to it, 


We are in a war situa- 
It is called a 








cold war, but it is getting hotter every 
day with the Chinese Communists’ in- 
tervention in North Korea. 

The President has called upon the 
Congress for new huge expenditur 
Otlays for military and atomic-enere,y 
programs for the present fiscal year wil] 
approach $50,000,000,900, more than the 
total national budget for all Government 
expenditures in the postwar years. The 
gross national product of the economy is 
being turned out at a rate approaching 
$300,000,000,000 a year. With so laree a 
portion of this output going for military 
purposes, dangers of inflation are self- 
evident. The excess-profits tax will not 
only remove some of this inflationary 
pressure, but it will yield a portion of 
the revenues necessary to pay for the de- 
fense program. The tax is based upon 
this principle of equity: Those who re- 
ceive the greatest profits from the de- 
fense boom should pay back to the Gov- 
ernment a portion of those profits above 
an average for the past few years. 

Corporation profits are running hich 
and running ahead of everything else. 
During 1850 corporate profits will reach 
the unprecedented level of $37,000,000,- 
009 before taxes, or $3,000,000,000 above 
the peak year of 1948. The present ex- 
cess-prcfits-tax bill will be collected from 
less than a quarter of all corporations. 
Those are the corporations that get the 
defense business. Small corporations 
for the most part will come within the 
credit exemptions provided in the bill. 

During my campaign for reelection I 
told people in my district that excess- 
profits legislation was one of the first 
issues to be dealt with when the Con- 
gress reconvened. I wish to commend 

he Committee on Ways and Means for 

its diligence in reporting out H. R. 9827. 
This bill will not provide all the taxes 
we need. It is not easy to administer. 
Like all tax bills, it will create some in- 
equities, but in view of less. desirable 
alternatives and in the face of national 
emergency, it should be enacted without 
delay. 

The people of this country are pre- 
pared to sacrifice. They insist, rightly, 
that the burdens be distributed fairly. 
It is our responsibility in Congress to do 
what must be done to make America 
strong and to ready our defenses against 
communism. 


€ 





The Korean War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Hon. Herbert Hoover on the Korean 
war, broadcast on October 19, 1950, as 
published in the Washington Post this 
morning. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 


lix of the Recorp, as follows: 


i 


This is a good time briefly to 


tional situation and our foreign poli- 





i ‘ra 
After that appraisal I shall offer me 

af ms 
If we take a broad retrospective view of 
American foreign policies over the years after 
we will find one outstanding feature. 
All that time American statesmanship be- 
t when it came to the borders of 


munism. And the consequences of our 


ings still crowd in upon us 
We first entered this swamp of lost states- 





p when we recognized the Communist 
nent in 1933 Four Presidents and 
f Secretaries of State—Democrats and Re- 
nublicans alike—had refused to invite Com- 
munist representatives into this American 

me f free men 

Those Americans knew that all Commu- 
nists carried germs of conspiracy intended to 
turn America into a police state, to destroy 
ll religious faiths, to overthrow the freedom 
f men and the independence of nations 

If you need any reminders of what they 
did to our hospitality, read again the re- 
pentant Communist confessions, the con- 
gressional exposure, the pleas of self-incrim- 


ination and the conviction of traitors in 








riers of evil germs penetrated into 
places of Government. They influenced 


national policies at the highest levels. 





RESULTS OF RUSSIAN PACTS 


} 


I will not dwell at length upon our suc- 
cessive wanderings into these sinister bor- 
ders of communism. However, I may men- 
tion our tacit alliance with Soviet Russia in 
June 1941, while Dictator Stalin and Hitler 
engaged in war of mutual exhaustion. 

Many of us protested that such an alliance 
would spread communism over the earth. 
Beyond this, in the words of a profound 
student, Hanson Baldwin, “The great oppor- 
tunity of the democracies for establishing 
a stable peace came on June 22, 1941, when 
Germany invaded Russia, but we muffed it.” 

I could recall the step-by-step acquies- 
cences and appeasements of Soviet Russia 
after we entered the war. They were punc- 
tuated by agreements made in Moscow in 
Yetober 1943; Tehran, 1 month later; Yalta, 
in February 1945; and Potsdam, in August 
that same year. 

In net result we abandoned the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and the freedoms of 
men. In the end,-:we acquiesced in actual 
Russian annexation of about 40,000,000 free 
people in northern Europe. 

We acquiesced in her development of the 
governments of over 500,000,000 people of 13 
nations behind the iron curtain in Europe 
and in Asia. Every stage of our relations 
saw compromises and defeats of American 
ideals and purposes, 








LEGACY FROM LENIN 


Due to the valor of our soldiers and the 
energies of our industries, we won military 
victory in the war. 

3ut we lost the peace trying to appease the 
Communists. 

We have constantly ignored Lenin’s teach- 
ings which have been publicly known for 
30 years. He said: 

“As long as capitalism and socialism re- 
main we cannot live in peace. In the end 
one or the other will triumph—a funeral 
requiem will be sung either over the Soviet 
Republic or over world capitalism. 

“We have to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, 
concealment and veiling of the truth.” 

Every year Stalin vows his loyalties to 
Lenin's teachings. All these 17 years have 
confirmed these malignant policies. 

If you want more evidence that these are 


the principles of Soviet Russia, Just remem- 
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that within 12 years they have violated 
36 solemn agreements with other natio1 


They have vetoed efforts toward peace in 
the United Nations 45 times They engi- 





1eered the attack <orea And every day 
hey engage in defamation of the Americar 


pe ple. 











There is a stern le n for the erican 
I ple from these 17 rs of experience 

Every American w ed to deal w i 
them has come away with his face and hands 
smeared with red tar 

Every time our Government has attempted 
vO cooperate with them, we become involved 
in a morass of lost statesmanship 

APPRAISALS OF SITUATION 

The immed e I “ 1 1 I x ( = 
fronts us is: How « we reorganize our in- 
strumentalities for é t ve the 
world renewed |! p How can we re 
peace “even al ul 

Before I make I est I we nr t 
coldly appra the rid ti in wl 1 
we find our v 

1. Our ¢ hope is the U1 tions 
For 5 years wv 1 the e ¢ eption of the 
Korean action when e Ru is were away 
on a blackmail strike, the have paralyzed 





aggression except an effective organized 
phalanx of the non-Commu! ch 
will freeze the ambition 

3. We are told by many mil i- 
ties that Stalin could put 175 - 


bat divisions 
90 d vs We 
thousands of 7 

We are told 
We are told that the iron-c\ 
large armies poised for action. We are told 
they have huge forces in north Asia equipped 
by Russia 

In contrast we are told that the European 
nations now in the North Atlantic alliance 
do not have available to rope more than 
30 active combat divisions with some air and 
naval power, wit! 
rom behind the tron curtain. We are told 
that south Asia has but little military 
strength to oppose the Communists. 


pean front within 
have 30,000 tanks, 
ym bomb 





rge reserve forces 


ain states | 











which to meet this horde 





COMPARISON OF RESOURCES 

4. The industrial potential of the United 
States can be overpowering in the long run. 
But Stalin, now hi 
power of the iron curta ti 
trarily concentrate it on preparedne 

Western Europe with a larger population 
than the United States has as large or greater 
industrial power than that of Stalin. It is 
being little occupied in preparedness It 
could be quickly mobilized id could con- 











stitute a doubly overwhe ig balance of 
industrial power. 

5. We must realize, and the world must 
realize, that 160,000,000 Americans cannot 
alone maintain the safety of the world against 


800,000,000 Communists on the fronts of both 
Europe and Asia. 

Nor can we out of our resources and mane 
power, contribute more than a minority part 
in such a phalanx of f 

6. We are told by the civilians and mili- 
tary leaders of our Government that we 
stand in the greatest of perils. We have in- 
augurated an immense military psogram 

The consequences of this program to our 
economic life are already evident Under it 
taxes will take a greater portion of our na- 
tional income than that taken by most non- 
Communist countries in Europe 

Already we are in the midst of a disastrou 
wave of inflation from its pressures. We 
must defer many needed improvements. 

We can stand this for possibly 2 or 3 years 
pending a genuine rally by the non-Commu- 
nist world to their full part in defense. But 
We must in time have relief from a large part 
of that burden, 
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tric 

rh And ere is t l é 5 

We w« < fully cle Kore 
a é ler Gener MacArtl 3 ss 
liant ) id teach 

How € ir reatest da t ] 
west i ‘ is West Eu t It 
( >\ wv T T t 1! A ‘ 
United § car t rf} 
of t hug I ean deficie eve Ww 1 
our present } ra 

The time |} $ ne, theret t eak 
frankly what is i1 e! d Ame 
ca day And I eak 1 v . 
Ww witne ed two world war I tv n 
su tial military advice 

We } W that t e E t I I T A 
in the North Atlantic Pa wit American 
aid ive re ed a re : i I - 
ducti\ r tha they had be e el er World 
War Ior W d War II 

They have 1 r pt ila and 1 e 
ma! wer thar n those wat! I both 
t e two wW these pe é put i the 
field in 90 da I in 140 eq yped and 
trained combat d I idit t al 
and a force 


When the fabulous expenditures of vari- 


ous 





and 





were promised 





It was emphasized that besides economic 
and social objectives these gigantic sums 
would pez na i a 
united military defense ; inst aggression 
upon western civilization It was Ir 





sented as the American first line of defense. 


side of lend-lease during the wa we have 

spent since the war ended in g 

(which are also bound to be gifts) alm 

$20,000,000,000 in Europe on this faith 
We have not begrudged these huge sacri- 

ices But the result 

appointing to a growing body of Americans 


ifts and loans 





s been deeply dis- 


Competent observers are daily raising the 


serious question as to whether these nations, 
outside of Britain, have the will to fight, or 
even the will to preparedne The tions 
and tateme t {f their ov é € e 
little evidence of any real deter t 


MOBILIZING OF FREE NATIONS 
Chapter VII of the United Nations Char- 


ter is a pecifi agreement t n - 
tion of effective military and € rr rces 
from every member to stop a ‘ It 
provides in detail for its orga ind 
command 

For 5 years the Russians | ethy ed any 
practical realization of t t agreeme! 

I am glad to see the recent pro} for 
the better mobilization of militar treng 
by the n embers of the Ur ited Nat to 
stop aggression. That was al i ep in 
the right direction. 

However, we must face reality. T United 
States ultimately must have relief from a 
considerable part of our present burder 
No pat r tok force ent , 
grin 1 re t M f v i choke 
the military ambit 
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We r g medicine i the hape of 
1 i ade te armie both from Euro- 
f the North Atlantic Pact 
her -Communist mem- 
{ iN 
I ») OF AC PROPOSED 
I eit! the pote and or- 
l ed Na under 
( II sh it o restored, notwithe- 
R ian obstructio! as to take 
ernatively, we should 
€ Atlant Alliance into a 
1 could in this fashion 
‘ I ( 
‘ é < e k all nati Ss 
\ vi ) v I i il re sik 1 once 
ind to specify what they 
d when 
\ t one that the United 
. i i re irt cannot long 
« r esent dr n on our et om 
A f the world ( nto ! t 
I e ¢ t find re I tar ction 
r 1 W t Eu I if 
there » definite and effective mobilization 
of the ther members of the United Nations 
t ke up the major burden of their 
‘ n defense then we had better reconsider 
‘ I n to the problem 
In t t event, we had better quit talking 
and | and consider holding the At- 
] t Ocean with Britain (if they wish) as 
‘ f tier, and the Pacific Ocean with an 
j ind other islands as the other 
LOOKING FOR PEACE 
I be no misunderstandings 
I am conveyl! no military secrets to the 
Kremlir They are able to read the open 
t of the democracies trom our congres- 
debates and our pre even if they 
have no ot r intelligence service 
I am giving no aid to Stalin by stimulating 
defe ( i1inst him 
I am not talking of any such thing as 
ittack or a preventive war. I abhor the 
tl it f it 


What I propose is such defense as prevents 


attack ul nwu 


I advise no retreat from the Communist 
front. I vastly prefer a consolidated front in 
full strength rather than being forced to re- 
form our ines by failure of other nations. 

What we want is real peace. But if we can- 
not have that, at least we want an uneasy 
peace within the economic burdens which the 
United States can bear. 

Our hope must be that the Russian people 
will sometime in perhaps the long future, 


throw off this evil regime as they did that 
of the czars 

Then real 
mass of the 


peaceful 


peace could come, because the 
Russian people themselves are a 
people. With faith in God that, I 
believe, will sometime be the outcome. 
CHURCHILL’S VIEWS 


In confirmation, I 


QUOTED 
need only to quote 


Winston Churchill who stated, in a public 
adare a few weeks ago: 

‘Imposing conferences have been held be- 
tween military chiefs and experts, and @ 
pretentious facade has been displayed by the 


governments responsible for our safety. 

In fact, however, apart from the estab- 

I t of an American bomber base in 
land, nothing has been done to give any 
effective protection to our people from being 
subjugated or destroyed by the Russian 
Communist Armies with their masses of 
armor and aircrait. 

“T and others have given what warnings 
we could, but, as in the past, they fell on 
unheeding ears, or were used to sustain the 
false accusation of warmongering.” 

Mr. Churchill seemed to think Europe had 
only 2 years in which to arm, 

Sur American officials in the recent Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers again urged the 
necessity of a unified European defense army 
embraci German comp That pro- 
rain been defeated or delayed. 








ments 


posal has a 
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AN ANSWER TO EUROPE 


situation has come as a great 
These failures 


All this 
shock to thinking Americans. 
raise serious questions. 

Are we being misled as to the seriousness 
of this situation? Have these nations such 
convincing the Kremlin’s good 
intentions they are not interested in 
defense? 

Has Karl Marx paralyzed the will of na- 
tions for independence? Do they expect the 
United States and Britain to carry the whole 
load in case of attack? 


evidence of 
that 


The time has come when the American 
peo} should speak out in much stronger 
tones than the diplomatic phrases of con- 
ference halls. 


We should be willing to aid, but if Western 


Europe wants defense from the Communist 
tide they must do most of it themselves, 
and do it fast 


Someone proposed that we at once increase 
our forces in Europe to 10 combat divisions. 
That would be only a slaughter of American 
unless many times that number were 

tanding by their sides. 

We should say, and at once, that we shall 
provide no more money until a definitely 
unified and sufficient European army is in 
sight. And, further, that 10 American divi- 
sions will not be landed until then. 

Nor is such an army in Europe, even with 
American forces, alone sufficient to dull 
Kremlin ambitions in both Europe and Asia. 

RESHAPING UNITED NATIONS 

Five months ago, and again three months 
ago, I urged that the United Nations be so 
reorganized as to permit the mobilization 
of the non-Communist world on military, 
economic, and moral bases to meet these 
aggressions. 

I suggested this could never happen with 


boys 


the Communist constantly making the 
United Nations impotent. I gave ample 
reasons. 

The official reception of that idea was 
hostile. The press reception was sympa- 


thetic or favorable. 

Every day since that statement was made 
has proved its validity. Amd the validity of 
that proposal was doubly proved 3 months 
ago, when, for the first time in all its his- 
tory, due to the absence of the Communist, 
the United Nations has shown what real 
leadership could accomplish. 

I have been gratified by the recognition of 
the validity of my suggestion by the pro- 
posals of a change in the rules of the United 
Nations by which Russian obstruction within 
that organization might be defeated. 





People Will Respond to Need if Given 
Truth, Strong Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
good people of the Eighth Congressional 
District of Michigan, like others 
throughout the country, are terribly dis- 
turbed about our involvments in the af- 
fairs of other countries. A very fine edi- 
torial, in the form of a letter to Senator 
HoMeEr Fercuson, of Michigan, has been 
published in the Saginaw News, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

The facts and questions presented in 
the letter are so much to the point in 
the light of current developments I sub- 
mit the statement for the Appendix of 





the Recorp so that many more people of 
Michigan may have the opportunity to 
study the observations which the editor 
has presented: 


PEOPLE WiLL RESPOND TO NEED IF GIVEN 
TrutTH, STRONG LEADERS 
UNITED STATES SENATOR HOMER FERGUSON 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C 

Dear SENATOR: The people of the S 
Valley (and the same probably is true 
over the country) are deeply and s 
troubled. They don’t want war. They d 
want to see any more of their young me: 
sent off to meet death on a foreign battle- 
field. Yet they recognize that tragedy more 
overwhelming than war will result if Amer- 
ica fails to meet the challenge. 

One great fear dominates the people in 
this vital industrial area. It is a fear that 
America will too long be denied the leader- 
ship that is needed to guide us through the 
valley of the shadow of death to the sunshi 
of peace that can be ours if the forces of 
communism are confronted with a unified 
America working and ready to fight if neces- 
sary under leaders in whom the people can 
have confidence. 

Can you not launch a petition callir 
upon Mr. Truman to place the responsibility 
for our foreign program—diplomatic and 
military—on the shoulders of Gen, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower or some other national figure 
equal to him in stature? 

This newspaper, soon 
War broke out June 25, urged that such 
action be taken. But ail that Mr. Truman 
did was to remove Defense Secretary John- 
son and replace him with Gen. George C., 
Marshall, whom all America respects but 
whose health does not make it possible for 
him to perform now for his country the 
glorious service he contributed during World 
War II. He will do all that he can but he 
needs effective help—and he can’t get that 
from the men in whose hands this Nation's 
destiny now rests. 

The blunders in judgment, the reversals of 
position and the unforgivable disregard of 
public opinion of which Secretary of State 
Acheson and others of Mr. Truman's coterie 
have been guilty would long ago have re- 
moved these men from command in any 
private industry. 

With the Nation's very survival at stake, 
a housecleaning and establishment of re- 
sponsible and capable leadership can no 
longer be delayed. We must have at the 
helm a man whose patriotism is so great 
that he will move ahead without regard for 
personal or political consequences. 

There is evidence that Secretary Acheson 
was keenly aware of the dangers mounting in 
the Far East. But in the face of Mr. Tru- 
man's “everything is going to be fine” utter- 
ances, Mr. Acheson held his tongue and per- 
mitted the Nation to drift into the near 
catastrophe which now confronts us. That 
failure to speak out, frankly and publicly, 
when he was convinced personally of the 
President's ill-founded optimism was, in our 
opinion, grave weakness and a disservice to 
the Nation. 

America has come to another crossroads. 
The challenge being offered by Moscow 
through the Chinese Communists finds us 
still thoroughly unprepared—even though 
we have had warning after warning. 

The outbreak of war in Korea should have 
been recognized by the administration—as it 
was recognized by so many of us here at 
home—as a signal for all-out preparedness. 

It was not so recognized, and the people 
were not given all the facts. Complacency 
and bungling went right on. 

The Pentagon is currently planning and 
working toward a military force of no less 
than 5,000,000 men—perhaps two or three 
times that number—but the administration 
tells the people the goal is only 2 or $ million, 
It is afraid the people would not understand. 

Mr. Truman orders our Navy to neutralize 
Formosa and Chiang Kai-shek to refrain from 


after the Korean 








attacking the Chinese mainland, but he does 
not tell the American people that this makes 
it possible for the Chinese Communists to 
move their armies away from that sector and 
up into Korea 

The administration places some pilot 
orders for naval torpedoes with an Ohio firm 
that makes automobile radiator cores— 
despite protests from that firm, which has 
had no experience with torpedoes, and from 
the firm which produced huge volumes of 
torpedoes during World War II and still has 
the know-how and much of the necessary 
equipment. 

The administration, having seen heroic 
American forces win against great odds in 
South Korea, orders General MacArthur to 

1ove his men north across the thirty-eighth 
parallel in the full knowledge that this may 
precipitate a counterattack by the Chinese 
Communists—but has made no effective 
preparation for meeting that assault which 
now is upon us. 

The administration pins much of its 
strategy on the hope that military assistance 
in the Far East will be given us by other 
members of the United Nations—but without 
getting advance assurances of the amount 
and timing of such assistance, which in most 
instances has now failed to materialize in 
anything but token degree. 

The administration has permitted a hos- 
tile government (Red China) to commit an 
unquestionable act of war against us but 
refuses to recognize the act for what it is 
and to retaliate with all the weapons at our 
disposal. 

The administration's record from Potsdam 
to the Yalu River has been one of unceasing 
errors in judgment. No wonder that the 
Communist world considers us weak and 
ready for conquest. 

Unless all is to be lost the time for drastic 
action is here. 

First, the American people must be given 
the full truth—by a man who they will 
know is speaking the full truth when he 
talks to them. 

Then, and only then, will the people be 
ready to respond to such an appeal to pre- 
pare for the worst, as that which Secretary 
Acheson voiced so belatedly Wednesday 
night. 

Whether the atomic bomb should now be 
used against the Red Chinese this newspaper 
does not profess to know. But we are con- 
vinced that no time should be lost in de- 
veloping our military »nower to its greatest 
possible efficiency. 

Events of the recent months have demon- 
strated that we can expect little actual help 
from any allies other than possibly Canada 
and Australasia. 

This Nation must develop a fighting po- 
tential at least as great as that which it 
tossed aside when World War II sulsided. 
Our need may even be much greater. 

We believe the American people can be 
convinced that a fighting force of perhaps 
15,000,000 men and women is needed to ef- 
fectively put down the forces of anti-God 
which are creeping across the earth. 

We believe the people who are not called 
for military service can be convinced that 
they will need to work 12 or more hours a 
day to produce the materials the fighting 
forces will need. 

We believe the people can be convinced 
that the economic as well as military dis- 
aster which threatens is so great that taxes 
should be heavy enough to take from every- 
one on the home front—whether he works on 
an assembly line or in the front office—all 
the extra pay which he would receive for his 
extra war effort. 

We believe the people can be convinced 
of all these things—but only when the helm 
of our ship of state has been placed in capa- 
ble hands. 

We hope you and like-minded men in 
Congress can do something quickly to bring 
about the changes that are needed. 
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God and the Welfare State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday, December 3, 1950, I received a 
letter postmarked Memphis, Tenn., 
from Rev. Charles Granville Hamilton, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in Corinth, 
Miss., containing a newspaper review of 
a speech which he made to the congrega- 
tion of the Collegeside Congregational 
Church, Memphis State College, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and a copy of the speech it- 
self, both of which I believe are well 
worth reading. 

The review of the speech published in 
the Trades and Labor News was as fol- 
lows: 

EPISCOPAL RECTOR DENOUNCES THE “ECONOMIC 


ROYALISTS” IN A SERMON AT COLLEGESIDE 
CHURCH 


It was rather refreshing to hear that an 
Episcopal pastor last Sunday denounced from 
the pulpit of the Collegeside Congregational 
Church those whom he designated as the 
very evident group of “reactionary, economic 
royalists in the United States who are willing 
to betray their own country for the profit 
motive.” 

The Reverend Charles Granville Hamilton, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in Corinth, Miss., 
attacked the false religious leaders, the John 
T. Plynns and Edward Rumelys and Merwin 
Harts who tremble before progress, who 
shiver at the thought of better living con- 
ditions for all. 

The subject of his sermon was God and 
the welfare state and based on the parable 
of Solomon and Rehoboam in the Bible. The 
Collegeside Congregational Church borders 
the campus of Peabody College and in past 
years has been noted for the down-to-earth 
sermons that have been delivered there by 
both the pastor, and visiting ministers. 

He made it clear that his attack was aimed 
at the conservative element of the Repub- 
lican Party. The men he called by name— 
Flynn, Rumely, and Hart—are affiliated with 
GOP policymakers and campaign strategists. 

“We still have with us the Rehoboams and 
their ilk,” Hamilton said. Like Rehoboam 
“after the New Deal of Solomon,” “second 
rate self-starters, demagogues political and 
ecclesiastical, have come to the front with 
foolish dreams of turning back the clock of 
history. 

“They are those who brought about, in 
their greed and stupidity, the tragic Hoover 
depression; they are those who helped 
finance the rise of the Nazi terror in their 
insane hatred of democracy; they are those 
who fought a war on labor while most of us 
were fighting the Nazi and the Japanese. 

““We also have false religious leaders among 
us,” Hamilton said 

“Hitler was helped into power: by.some men 
in pulpits who called the peaceful democratic 
Germany of the 1920's socialistic,” 

Referring to Flynn’s book, Hamilton 
quoted “what his (Flynn's) own church says 
about the book.” 

“*This is the most emotional, illogical, in- 
accurate, and probably even libelous book, 
which we have ever been foolish enough to 
purchase. He (Flynn) does a great dis- 
service by indiscriminately fastening the 
label “socialistic” on a lot of organizations 
and programs which have yet to become 
“radical”"—as the social encyclicals, for 
example. He concentrates his fire on the 





A7453 


Federal Council and never so much men- 
tions the word Catholic. Perhaps he real- 
ized that it would be difficult. if not impos- 
sible, to persuade his readers that Pope Pius 


XI was a Socialist.’ ” 
tion was take 


The quot: 





by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence 

Turning to the Welfare State, Hamilton 
said, “Our Government is meant : wel a 
state. It exists for the we f le | - 
ple. God created welfare state in Eden, 
H recre te 1 it ; the wil wry and tle ~ = 
jected it i the pror i} 1. RR he 
l Exod Le is, De 1 
the ‘ cerr 7 ? é the > s 
the url and the € I le 

Ha lton i ef r re é o 
sented by FI n i ot Op} il t t 
Jesus taught E j € [ l 3 
be ak ca ri own 
pol -. I l é Cr 3 
Taft, H y Luce J 1, J I r 
Dull Mrs. Thon I and t 
P on 

Re m’s modern disciple have 
their shields of brass t ubstit I ; 
of ld They lk about ‘ec ny t e 
“was 1 spending’ they yodel a is 
ependi: f homes ¢ 1 i 10018 
and highways, and a te litar ene- 
n They spei of the 4s ri A 
by which they mean, r I at eA - 
ican people have ch f 20 year tue 
lon ne days of reacti a An r ney 
sp k of ‘fre enterprise whe t y me i 
the r of great monopoli to d roy e 
free « rprise of the -DuSsilit lan 
Those 10 yell loudest f« States’ rights’ are 





well oiled from beyond State lines, and not 
with Confederate money.” 

“The trick of all totalitarianism is to op- 
pose democracy and to confuse it with so- 
cialism The Communist technique today 
is to divide and conquer by such charges, 
All who try to undermine confidence in our 
Government are aiding Stalin here is 
nothing Moscow loves to publish more than 
the words of our Rehoboams and Jeroboams.” 

veverend Hamilton is a former religious 
radio commentator and taught political 
science at Vanderbilt University last year 

He is the author of several books of ser- 
mons and history and is now working on his 
doctor of philosphy dezree at Vanderbilt. 
He has four degrees and has studied in 14 
colleges and universities. 


The speech itself was as follows: 


Gop AND THE WELFARE STATE: THE AMERICAN 
ROAD TO THE LIFE ABUNDANT 
(By Charles Granville Hamilton) 

“So the king did not Msten to the people.” 
(II Chronicles 10: 15.) 

There are still economic royalists who re- 
fuse to listen to the voice of the people, and 
to the voice of God. 

After the wisdom of Solomon came the 
foolishness of Rehoboam. After the pros- 
perity of Solomon came the disaster of Reho- 
boam. After the New Deal of Solomon came 
the reaction of Rehoboam. Second-rate self- 
starters, demagogs political and ecclesiast:- 





cal, came to the front with foolish dreams 
of turning back the clock of history rhey 
were foolish leaders, like the grafters of free- 
booting free enterprise of the days of Grant 
and of Harding, like the isolationists of the 
1920's and the 1940's, like the 1930 Ameri- 
can admirers of Hitle:, like the Frenclt 0 


families who preferred Hitler to social reform 
enough to betray their own country for the 
profit motive, like the Japanese who thought 
they could win a war by treachery, like some 
of the self-styled leaders who today offer us 
their services at a price—to save us f° >m 
our Government and way of life 
Rehoboam was a spoiled and stupid half- 
wit, and he surrounded himself with h’'s 


own type. Reared in the lap of luxury, a 
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f ed brat v had never done a lick of 
\ l t the laboring people were 
rive ed |t God that his small set 
é yy life When labor lead- 
t asked more rights and le hours, he 
} T e he 1 ed a € 
I f of Solomon, who had led 
j he } D which had made Israel a 
major rned Rehoboam that labor 
v f ernment, and they 
tnese rea nable reque S. 
I I idice-aged n or with 
‘ u : 4 well ockec 
‘ e no bright 3 g men; 
that R yt was 41 
I fellow b were of 
I ed to get tol 1 with 
l ed him to put 1 r in its 
! e betray e\ ce of 
: Reh pro- 
A r tle l vi I ec d 
t N ) advisers of } father who had 
nd peace H I red 
i r I cent , “My father used 
\ I Iw Vv » you with 
t 
I} i hate-labor policy brought its 
1 ! I t eleven-twelfths of his 
I ( ( e, in aim any society, 
l ( tutes 90 percent of t! public, 
R tried to break their strike with 
{ I did not work So ended the 
1 ted t for which Saul, David, and 


ored, fought, and planned— 
wanted to 


mediocre mentality 


retu to the days of labor exploitation. 
Reh vm also weakened his country in 
the inter t il realm God abandoned 
him, be e he had abandoned God when 
he tried oppre the people of God. Out 


of the } red pagan temples of Egyptian 
ente ri came a Pharaoh and an army, and 
Rehoboam went under the iron curtain of 
Egypt rhe shields of gold which symbolized 
the stre th of Solomon were taken down 
to the gaudy temples of Egypt. Rehoboam 
replaced them with shields of brass, @ pre- 
tense which fooled few 

We st have with us the Rehoboams and 
their i They are those who brought 
about, in their greed and stupidity, the 
tragic Hoover depression; they are those 
who helped finance the rise of the Nazi 
terror in their insane hatred of democracy; 


who fought a war on labor 
were fighting the Nazis 
yanese. The descendants of Re- 
those who tremble before prog- 


the are tho 


ol us 





re who shiver at the thought of better 
livine conditions for all, who faint at the 
mention of the name of the President Whom 
America chose more often than any other, 
who si} “socialism” when they hear of 
anythi their grandfather did not Know, 
whose ilty consciences lead them to get 
toug! others, because they are weak 
in then é 

Re OAM Was surrounded by John T, 
Flynn 1 Edward Rumeleys and Merwin 
Har We still have archisolationists, 
psychop frustrated in their desires for 
Federa intments, smearers of all whom 
the An in people have found nobler than 
those who scorn them, ignoramuses who 
think Tennessee, which has been under 
the banner of democracy since it began as 
the § e of Franklin, was “bribed by TVA 
to s democracy,” and who have the 
insa y t hriek that “we attacked the 
pea 1 J nese at Pearl Harbor,” at the 
moment when such were writing for Japa- 
ne mone} Like the sadistic pals of Re- 
hoboam, they play Simon Legree, whipping 
the Ame 1 people with scorpions of false- 
hood They are not above smearing the 
church of America with their poisoned 
per hey take the word of a Presbyterian 
parson who was expelled from the church 
for gcod reason and use it to libel most of 
the P estants in the country Among 50 


leading laymen who accused them of dee 
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liberately lying about the Federal Council are 
such “radicals” as Charles Taft, Henry Luce, 
Eric Johnston, Mrs. Dwight Morrow, Mrs. 
Thomas Lamont, Harper Sibley, Robert Pat- 
terson, Cleveland Dodge, John Foster Dulles. 
This is not a partisan matter, for every name 
in this list is a leading Republican who 
cannot stay silent while irresponsible smears 
are spread. Listen to what his own church, 
in the words of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, says about the book which 
has taken the place of the Bible for these 
rabble rousers of the rich: 
his is the most emotional, illogical, in- 
accurate, and probably even libelous book 
which we have ever been foolish enough to 
purchase. He does a great disservice by in- 
discriminately fastening the label ‘social- 
istic’ on a lot of organizations and programs 
which have yet to become radical—as the 
social encyclicals, for example. He concen- 
trates his fire on the Federal council and 
never so much as mentions the word ‘Catho- 
lic.’ Perhaps he realized that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to persuade his 
readers that Pope Pius XI was a Socialist.” 
Other Rehoboam pals include men who 
have been declared to be Fascists by the 
American Legion and others who accepted 
millions of dollars of German money to use 
against us even while we were at war, and 
who went to the penitentiary for this treason, 
These are the men who prate about the 
Constitution and the American way and who 
delude lesser minds into smearing their in- 
tellectual betters who believe in democracy. 
Rehoboam's modern disciples also have 
their shields of brass to substitute for shields 
of gold. They talk of economy, but the 
wasteful spending they yodel about is spend- 
ing for homes and health, on schools and 
highways, and against totalitarian enemies. 
They speak of the American way, by which 
they mean not the path the American people 
have chosen for 20 years but the the long- 
gone days of reaction and hunger. They 
speak of free enterprise when they mean the 
right of great monopolies to destroy the free 
enterprise of the small-business man. Those 
who yell the loudest for States’ rights are 
often well-oiled from beyond State lines, 
and not with Confederate money. Frank 
Owsley, one of the South’s great historians, 
pointed out that the tombstone of the Con- 
federate South should have on it “Died of 
States’ rights,” because it was traitors hiding 
behind that phrase who sabotaged their 
people’s cause. Some cf those who howl 
longest about States’ rights manage con- 
sistently to take the side of the distilleries 
in other States over the laws of their own 
States. They take the sides of alien cor- 
porations against their own citizens; they 
accept retainers from foreign corporations to 
raise taxes on their own citizens; and they 
surrender the natural resources of their 
States to contemporary carpetbaggers while 
they sob ostentatiously over States’ rights. 
Rehoboam's friends pour out propaganda by 
the carload—with sometimes not a fact in 
a carload—while they lament the propaganda 
of the Government which has not one ad- 
ministration weekly magazine in the Nation 
and not many daily papers. All these shields 
of gold have become sounding brass. 
There is another evil character in this 
Bible story. His name is Jeroboam. He was 
a false religious leader. He substituted the 
worship of the golden calif for the worship 
of God. He just added the little letter “1” 
to turn God into gold. He is one of those 
men who regarded the ministry of God as a 
way of profit and prestige. He bore false 
witness against his neighbors and against his 
own people. He sought to arouse latent iso- 
lationism and he slandered opponents at 
home and abroad. Our contemporary Jero- 
boams also lash with scorpions of falsehood, 
the second-hand snakes they borrow from 
books, and, though they sanctimoniously 


swear that they do not profit from it, it is 








obvious that they do not get poorer by so 
doing. 

Our Jeroboams can solemnly mouth ig- 
norance and error about our British neigh- 
bors, even though they may post on their 
churches that they are British rather than 
American. They call compensation for in- 
jured workers, the 8-hour day, and Govern- 
ment payment of election expenses social- 
ism, in their ignorance that these came into 
the United States under Andrew Jackson. 
They smear the Liberal Party, which has the 
support of most Baptists, Congiegationalists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians in that land, 
They ignore the forged Zinoviev letter by 
which the Tories won an election on charges 
of communism. They blame the Labor 
Party, which was not in power, for the Tory 
policy of Baldwin and Chamberlain which 
appeased Hitler and which failed to prepare 
for war. They rant that the English pe : 
are worse off than they were during the war, 
which is palpably untrue. They forget that 
3ritain still has rich men left, that 80 per- 
cent of industry, including such business as 
ships, planes, autos, chemicals, textiles, and 
all trade is still in private hands. They fail 
to note that the Tory Party in its recent 
campaign promised not to change any of 
these social gains, or that Britain has made 
more gains in recovery than any other na- 
tion in Europe. 

The Jeroboams have no scruples against 
slandering our own country and our own 
people. It is deliberate and malicious mis- 
representation to say that the Government, 
the American people have chosen for two 
decades is a Socialist government which de- 
cided to change the American system, to tax 
and spend, to browbeat and bludgeon men 
into doing the will of the Government. It 
is appealing to avarice and vindictiveness to 
charge that class consciousness has been 
aroused by avarice and vindictiveness. The 
Jeroboams prey on appeals to snobbery, class 
feeling, spite and avarice, and any student 
of psychology can understand why they at- 
tack in others what their consciences con- 
demn in themselves. They are so sure these 
bad qualities are confined to the masses— 
by which they mean those common people 
who heard Jesus gladly. They disclose their 
political naiveté by imagining that a politi- 
cal party could be bought for $500,000; they 
should learn that some corporations spend 
that much in one senatorial race. They are 
also naive enough to state that in our early 
days as a Government each community built 
and controlled its own schools and churches 
They demonstrate that they feel wiser than 
Jesus by serving both God and mammon. 
They denounced any taxation based on 
ability to pay, even though endorsed by all 
great Americans of the past regardless of 
party. They sneer at do-gooders, because 
they know that they are doing good. They 
have cut out of their Bibles that love of 
money is the root of all evil. They can look 
unmoved at drab and dingy slums and con- 
gratulate the greed that prevents their re- 
building. 

‘he combined ignorance and falsehood 
of our Jeroboams is shown in their charges 
against Americans for Democratic Action. 
To call it as American as Stalin is to talk 
like Stalin. Walter Reuther has been shot 
twice, because of his opposition to com- 
munism—which will never be true of our 
Jeroboams; David Dubinsky and Justice Fe- 
lix Frankfurter, long-time fighters against 
totalitarianism, are smeared because of re- 
ligious prejudice—a lovely spectacle for men 
preaching, presumably, from a Jewish 
volume; while the people of Illinois, a lit- 
erate wealthy State, are insulted, because 
they have an intelligent leader in university 
and in government like Paut Dovctas. A 
$64 prize for ignorance should be awarded to 
anyone who would include John L. Lewis in 
the ADA, with which he has never been 
connected, and who would identify him with 
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d of ist section,” it 
, ht be i tir “Who paid for 

1e literature of racial hatred in the last 
election, and in previous elections? What 





yups have played on religious hatred for 
generation? ») financed the efforts to 
1 sectiona in an insanity of fear, 
stop democracy? Are these the men to 
hom we are to turn, the aposties of blind 
bigotry and of pseudo-sectionalism? Have 
Jerot ns never read John: ‘If any 
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man say, love God and hateth his brother, 








he is a liar?’” 
Our Jeroboams show their ignorance of 
American government when they prate of the 
millions spent by Presidents. Under the 


American system, no President spends a 





penny of our money; Congress must appro- 
priate every cent that is spent; and we have 
certainly not had “socialist” Congresses. No 


man who has spent most of his life in the 
South would be likely to sneer at the present 
government which is led by southerners— 
as Vice President, President of the Senate, 

eaker of the House, Chief Justice of the 
upreme Court, to say nothing of a Presi- 
it of Confederate ancestry, Secret r ] 
Treasury 
lived in the South all their lives, unlike 

me of their critics. And three-fourt! 





these are our neighbors, 








the money these utherners have Con- 
ress in spending has been spent to stop Nazis 
nd Communists Would our Jeroboams 
prefer totalitarianism? 

Our Jeroboams fail to understand that 
when we buy our autos from Michigan, our 


plows from Illinois, and our dresses from New 
York, only a national system of taxation can 
fairly return some of our money that has 
trayed from home. They are also ignorant 


enoug! tatoes 





yh not to know that Maine | 
are subsidized by their friends, and they fail 
to realize that the farmer is just beginning 
to get the aid from the Government which 
usiness has had for 160 ars. The Jero- 
boams do not stop from blasphemy, parocdy- 
ing the beloved Twenty-third Psalm with 
cheap partisan claptrap. They wish for an 
H-bomb, because they have managed to miss 
ill bombs. They can self-righteously thank 
God that they are not like other men and 
can ask God to save America through them— 
it should be “from them.” The old temp- 
tation of Satan in the garden is repeated by 
the Jercboams, “You shall be as Gods.” 
Hitler was helped into power by some men 
in pulpits who called the peaceful demo- 
tic Germany of the 1920's socialistic. 
They got their reward. 

Listen to what my good friend Hodding 
Carter, another Mississippi Episcopalian, has 
to say about such preaching—and you might 
recall that Hodding Carter supported Gover- 
nor Dewey in the last election: 

“By unhappy coincidence I have read dur- 
ing Easter week a widely publicized sermon 
which in a good many ways strays as far from 
the philosophy of the Man whose resurrec- 
tion the Christian world celebrates as it does 
from the political and economic realities of 
our world. If he means that these long-ago 
English achievements were dangerous and 
undemocratic, he is talking poppycock. 
What he is saying is that the freemen of the 
Socialist countries of Europe who live defi- 
antly under the very guns of Soviet Russia 
are no better than the Red enemy against 
whom they stand allied with us. 
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Were the 
Socialist Norwegian enemies of the liberties 
of men, those Scandinavian fighters who died 
while we in America prattled? Are the So- 
cialist Swedes such enemies? Are social 
planners, as such, enemies of the people— 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson? The H-bomb 
statement may make a big hit in some quar- 
ters, but not among those who have seen na- 
tions almost die under bombs, not among 
those who have seen war-crushed nations 
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rise again in the only way they could, 
through gove -di ed action for 
which no private alternative existed. It 

sad that such words sl! i be spoken on a 
sabbath or any otl day It is sadder and 
more dangerous to An ican solidarity that 
its divisive message iould gain such wide 


distribution. And it is saddest of all to re- 


call how long ago it was that a Man moaned 





a Drok -hearted pré I cI King 
His Father to f ° ive those who knew t 
what thev did.” 

The American way is not the way of Reho- 
boam and Jeroboam; it is neither the road to 
ruin proposed by those who hateth the men 
who do the work of the world, not the road 
to the idolatry of f set up by 
the proselyters of privilege and plunder ‘The 


American way is the way of 
men and women who came to Jamestown 
and Piymouth and St. Augustine and New 
Amsterc 


immortal human document which proclaims 









that all men are created equal and are en- 
titled to life, liberty nd the pursuit of |! 

piness. The Jeroboams who do 1 lieve 
in any kind of equality are obvi y not 
American in spirit; they should be investi- 
gated for un-American activities Those 


who did not grow up in the American wey 





of life do not always understand it, and any- 
one who engra\ on a public building that 
he is not from the United States m t 


know enough to criticize the United S 
We choose our own officia! t we al 
them when they do not suit u We are the 








Government. In seven of the last 10 presi- 
dential elections, in most of the past 40 years, 
we have chosen the way which critics call 
socialistic The American people know 
better. Our Government is meant as a wel- 
fare state. It exists for the welfare of the 
people. The Confederation, ur first free 
a0vernment, used the word purpose of 
welfare. The Constitution re ts the w i 


and the purpose. It was Gov. Thomas E, 
Dewey who said that 

“Anyone who thinks t 
fundamental idea of sex 
peals to the people 
Middle Ages. Eve: 
security in one form 
never met anyone who 
and security.” 

In the past decade not one further phase of 
American life has been socialized. We have 
had socialized public schools since the d 
of Andrew Jackson. We have had a soci 
ized Army and Navy since we rejected mer- 
cenary Hessians in 1776 We have had a 
socialized postoffice since t} time of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. TVA is not new; those not 
brought up in the American way of life may 
fail to realize that 40 years ago most towns 
owned their own electric power. We 
more free enterprise than we have ever had, 
right now. ivate businesses, 
more successful businesses, more income for 
all, more corporation profits, even more rich 
people, more crops, more jobs, more build- 
ings, more roads, better health, more educa- 
tion. 

The American people are not afraid « 
words. Just because Chicken-Little felt ar 
acorn fall on his head, we do not believe the 
sky is falling. The American people chose 
Thomas Jefferson though he was charged 
with being a “Red, atheist, Socialist, French 
radical,” and though the Rev. Timothy 
Dwight warned his upper-crust congregation 
that the election of Jefferson would close all 
churches and dissolve all marriages. But the 
sage of Monticello gave us enlarged lands, 
honest government, social welfare, and lib- 
erty. Rev. Horace Binney told Philadel- 
phians that the Constitution and free elec- 
tions would disappear if Andrew Jackson was 
elected. Jackson was accused of wanting “to 
share all property, to enslave free labor, and 
to destroy churches.” Instead there came 
wider democracy and more education through 
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the hero who sleeps at the Hermitage. Some 
clergymen { dad W w WV - 
c n and ¢ atorship. Yet t that 
s ar in politics, t ( - 
me ? came Fede J 7 t c S 

r rn 





of world peace we st ( 3 
communism. dictat« ) > i y 
in city stre were ‘ t 
Franklin D. } vould } It was 
openly reed 6 t! J t t 
€ ion we would € I x ‘ 
I m ‘ in ‘ } i 
€ nr rof f r 
T A . cor ~ > c 
b s and gre V t 
s l secu ‘ YY e FT ; ¢ y e y 
work on farm or in f it h 
to win the worst « war Today the 
r > n even changed: the s ‘ s 
made a nst Jefferson, J WV 1 
Roosevelt are parrotted by the I 
and the Jeroboams The trick to- 
t to oppose democrac i . 
fuse wi socialism The Comm 
t I ue today is to divide and « 
s L ( rges. All who try to undermine « - 
f ce in our Government are aidiz : 
There is nothing Moscow loves to pul i 
more than the words of our Rehoboan i 
J I ns 
I k il way, like the Amer 
i e W lat I R 
-seekine Je Oar ¢ 4 > 
( irpose in hur eovernr : 
it 1 r the we r il! Tr e i 
I h He given to mankind. The profit e 
€ for all.” This is the purpose f cre- 
a 
God created a welfare state in Ede: Ha 
recreated in the wilderness, and He pr i 
it ) the Promised Land. Read the laws of 
I ius, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, with r 
c f for the labor, the lear: the - 
I e welfare of all e | pie it : 
I racy in the desert and in the ind f 
promise was for the welfare of all. 1 - 
oluti of D d against the economic r - 
ist br t in we ire tate, w 2 
u Q 1ed 4 i 
oI flourished vy n it v > 
v e of > pe I 
} r of the Old 1 
one V uueht the welfare of his 1 1 
gover 
P nd proverb writer ¢ 
f f 
Isaiah ir t hat God is primarily in 
i ice to the poor and needy, and 
pictures the welfare state that is to « 
Jeremiah defines faith in H 
defended the cause of the poor and need 
was not this to know M 1ith t 
An aw justice as a mighty torrent 
ing away human exploitation, and Mi i 
foresaw the me when every man should sit 
under his own vine and f ee, with me ) 
disturb his social security Zechariah V 
holiness in all the life of a welfare state, f n 
the pensions of the old to the playground f 
the children Malachi reminded r 1 of 
their common brot rhood under one Father 
of justice 
The Jesus who drove the money « , g 
out of the temple was not in the y 
for prestige and profit He came } ; 
good news to the poor. Blessed wer 
poor, and lost was Dives for | rine t l 
of social justice. Jesus’ final test : 
ment was, “Inasmuch as ye did it J 
least these my brethren.” Christ € ) 
bring the more abundant life and H - 
cluded in that realm the daily bread well 
as the food of the spirit 
Naturally, the early church narrated l 
Acts was a complete welfare state in itself 
St. Paul urged the Corinthians that there be 
an equalit’ St. James announced that the 
poor were God ; chosen peopl. I 
of the New Testament there are only two 
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bitter opponents of the welfare state—Judas 
and Ananias. And the Bible closes with a 
picture of a world welfare state, a redeemed 
city in which men will bring all the wealth 
and glor ff the nations, and God Himself 
will d | among them. Dare we be wiser 
than CG ] 

Almost 20 years ago Franz Werfel was booed 
off a lecture platform in East Prussia, be- 
cau | students that their real prob- 
lem i 1 choice, not between right and 
l } ween above and below He had 
t hall under the protection of 
the e because of this. Today most of 
t are dead soldiers of the swas- 
t I was correct The choice 
for is not between right and left. 
It i above and below The choice 
is | d and evil, unselfishness and 

racter or littleness, welfare or 
It is what goes on in our hearts and 


ir decision for below, or 
future which faces 


i 1 make ( 


} 
» fatetul 


llow Rehoboam and Jero- 
Jeremiah and Jesus? 
"Oo ¢ i of earth and altar, 
down and hear our cry, 
O i rulers falter, 


drift and die; 
V ls of gold entomb us, 
rhe swords of scorn divide, 
Take t Thy 


Our re ple 


thunder from us, 
But take «way our pride 
ay m all that terror teaches, 
I es of tongue and pen, 
I 1 all the easy speeches 
it comfort cruel men, 
Feom sale and profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 
I d ep and from damnation, 
D er us, gocd Lord. 
“Tie in a living tether 
> ori and prince and thrall, 
Bind all our lives together, 
nite us and save us all; 
In ire and exultation, 
Aflame with faith and free, 
Lift up a living nation, 
A single sword to Thee.” 





Support the President 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days of terrible stresand strain, 
when the whole country is upside down, 
so to speak, and we are all worried sick, 
I want to commend to the House an edi- 
torial that was written by Hon. Jesse 
Jones, of Houston, Tex., appearing in the 
Houston Chronicle of yesterday. It is 
the finest thing I have ever read. The 
title of it is “Support the President.” 
Read it. Every man, woman, and child 
in this Nation ought to read this edito- 


rial. It is filled with good common horse 
sense. We are all in this horrible thing 
alike. 


The editorial is as follows: 
SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT 

The people of the United States must ac- 
cept the fact that the danger to our freedom 
and our safety is as great today as ever in 
our history 

We have not 
Overt act as the 


been shocked by any such 
blowing up of the Maine, 
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the sinking of the Lusitania, the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor. 

Yet there is today more reason for united 
patriotism than any of those happenings 
brought forth. There is no visible line at 
this moment between peace and war. We 
can avoid the horrors of a third world-wide 
conflict only by some circumstance, as yet 
not known, which we may live to call miracu- 
lous. 

In this grave crisis Americans must close 
ranks and rally around the President. 

It is easy to criticize and bring recrimina- 
tions against those who in one way or another 
may have permitted the situation to de- 
teriorate to the dangerous point it has 
reached. 

But now is not the time for assessing 
blame. That can wait until we have worked 
out of the mess in which we find ourselves. 
Unless we can find a way, ruin faces us and 
generations to come. 

Our problem is to find a course midway 
between appeasement and total war, if pos- 
Bible. 

No one is willing to continue appeasement 
of the Communists because it is realized only 
too well that appeasement, once started, will 
never end until everything has been turned 
over to them or we turn in desperation with 
our backs to the wall. Then we would have 
war and have it under less favorable condi- 
tions than if it came today. 

No one is willing to advocate action which 
will bring immediate war on a global scale. 
We remember the horrors of the recent war 
too vividly. The fighting in Korea, which 
has already cost us 31,000 casualties, is a 
small sample of what would come with a 
world-wide conflict. 

To find a middle course and steer it steadily 
calls for the combined intelligence of the 
whole country. 

President Truman must depend on the ad- 
visers that surround him. Admittedly, some 
of them are far from what the situation de- 
mands. But a negative position of criticiz- 
ing what they do gets us nowhere. If the 
citizens in whom the country has confidence 
come forward and offer their advice in a con- 
structive manner, we believe the President 
will accept it and accept it gratefully. 

The President is the executive head of the 
Nation. He is also something of a national 
symbol, around which the Nation must rally 
in time of danger. 

The man in the White House no longer 
represents either the majority or the mi- 
nority of the people in the United States. 
He speaks for each and every one of the 150,- 
000,000 inhabitants of this country. 

His words and his deeds will influence the 
future course of the world, for he must make 
the decisions now which will cast their sun- 
shine or shadow upon us all for generations, 

No one has the authority to supplant the 
President of the United States in such a 
crisis. None but he can advocate a course 
of action to meet the present dangers. What 
would you do if you were the President of 
the United States? 

It is not sufficient to recommended one 
step. What would you do to meet the count- 
less considerations which the President of 
the United States has to take into account? 

Would you discard all hope of peace while 
there existed even the slightest glimmer of 
hope for such an eventuality? 

Would you commit all your forces in Asia 
to let Europe shift for itself? 

Would you abandon the effort to maintain 
the solidarity of world opinion which flamed 
against the agressors in Korea on June 25? 

Would you limit the money needed for 
more active preparations to meet the threat 
of war in order to keep the tax rates down? 

Would you restrict the use of critical ma- 
terials or let business as usual absorb these 
commodities as it sees fit? 

Would you do nothing to halt inflation 
through credit curbs? 





Would you call for an army of 2,000,000, 
of 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 men? 

If you can answer a single one cf these 
questions without inner qualification and 
without shuddering at the responsibility 
which your action would entail, you may 
have a right to do something other than 
fall in step behind the Commander in Chief. 

Since no one can, it is the universal duty 
of every loyal American to close ranks, aban- 
don partisanship and embrace as his or her 
patriotic duty, all-out defense of the country 
and all-out support of the President of the 
United States. 

It is Harry S. Truman whom fate has 
chosen to head this country in this time of 
extreme crisis. 

We all should give him every help. And 
we should pray for divine guidance as he 
makes decisions affecting all Americans and 
all the world. 

The best that is in us all, spirtually and in- 
tellectually, is called for. 

We cannot do less than offer all. We must 
sho‘y as much patriotism at home as our sons 
are showing on the bloody fields of Korea. 
And we must show it today. Tomorrow may 
be too late. 


Resolutions to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I am presenting herewith reso- 
lutions adopted at the annual meeting 
of the United Farmers of Minnesota, 
which was held at Wanamingo, Minn., 
on November 25, 1950: 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America and to the Executive Depart- 
ment; 

We, the United Farmers of Minnesota, Inc., 
assembled in the third State convention at 
Wanamingo, Minn., November 25, 1950, sub- 
mit the following resolutions: 

“We resolve that— 

“1, There shall be no trade barriers be- 
tween areas within the United States for 
quality farm products produced in any sec- 
tion of this country, when such products 
meet the requirements of Federal law. 

“Such action is vital to the future wel- 
fare of Midwest dairy farmers who are now 
stopped from selling milk and cream in 36 
large consuming areas under the Milk Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, and because 
of local and State regulations. 

“We propose the adoption of a national 
sanitary standard for milk and other dairy 
products as established by the United States 
Public Health Service to supersede local and 
State regulations. 

“2. Prices on competitive imports of farm 
products shall be established at a cost of 
production of those same products raised 
domestically. The present program under 
the reciprocal trade agreements can break 
the domestic price structure, destroy sup- 
port programs, and work great injury to 
American agriculture, labor, and industry. 

“3. Cost of production floor prices ir the 
market place for agricultural products shall 
be determined by Federal statute and en- 
forced under a two-price system, the farmer 
to take a loss on any surplus domestically 
produced that is exported and not needed 
for American consumption. 

“4. Section 117 (j) of the Internal Revenue 
Code shall be interpreted by the Commis- 








































































ioner of Internal Revenue to abide by the 

ecisions of the courts as in the case of R. W. 
Albright, of Kenyon, Minn., wherein the 
Wighth Circuit Court of Appeals held that the 
Commissioner’s interpretation of section 117 
(4) was ‘contrary to the plain language of 
117 (j) and to the intent that Congress ex~ 

ressed in it.’ We propose that Congress 
dopt the Thye amendment under the Rev- 

1ue Act of 1950 to clarify this situation. 

We claim that farm animals Kept for draft, 

dairy, or breeding purposes are long-term 
ipital assets and income from the sale of 
uC h assets shall be only 50 percent taxable, 
ust as other long-term capital gains are 59 
percent taxable. 
- “5. Proposals for socialized medicine, so- 
ialized Federal housing, and socialized edu- 
cation be rejected. 

“6. The Department of Agriculture be 
nade entirely independent from any organi- 
zation representing farmers. 

“7, The Brannan farm plan be rejected. 

“8. Congress appoint a special committee 
to study the health and economic phases of 
present methods of fertilizer manufacture, 
nvestigate the monopolistic control of the 
phosphate market, and explore the possibil- 
ities of using surplus organic materials as 
fertilizers, thus adding new humus to the 

il and aiding the work of soil bacteria. 

We claim that continued use of certain 
hemical fertilizers are harming the soil as 

ell as impairing the health of the Nation. 

9. Highly skilled, irreplaceable farm la- 
rers shall be given more consideration to 
event them from being called into the 
aft. Farm labor shortages are already seri- 
is and floaters and poor farm hands cannot 

used under present-day highly skilled 
u'ming methods.” 





Political Post Mortem—Series I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, ordi- 
narily speaking political as well as other 
post mortems are not only disagreeable 
but are very uninteresting except to 
those who have a primary interest in the 
belated operation. 

In the present instance however, I 
feel that I am justified in calling atten- 
tion to the type of a campaign which I 
made in my unsuccessful attempt to be 
reelected, because of the misinformation 
going the rounds in Nebraska to the 
effect that it was not a constructive one 
but was a sort of a knock-down and 
drag-out affair. 

In any event doctors sometimes find 
post mortems necessary and informative 
and I see no reason why legislators can- 
not profit from same, particularly when 
it might disclose the pernicious influ- 
ences which are now and have been 
stalking the land. 

The following speech was delivered 
over radio station WOW on October 6, 
1950: 

Good evening ladies and gentlemen of the 
radio audience. I come to you tonight by 
transcription to open my radio campaign for 
reelection to the House of Representatives, 
& position to which you so generously elected 
me 2 years ago. 
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I need your help very badly again because 
frenzied greed and selfishness is hot on my 
political trail. As your Congressman, I 
worked for my salary alone. I worked dili- 
gently in the interests of the people and the 
question now is, Will the people in return 
support me? I hope so 

I come to you tonight without apologies 
for my doings or my record for the past 2 
years in Congress. I believe that record is 
as good as that of any other Congressman 
who was a member of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. I kept my promises to the people as 
all of you well know. 

You are my bosses—the only bosses I rec- 
ognize, because it was through your votes 
that I was elected. 

The record shows that I have tried in 
every way possible to benefit all of the people 
of the Second Congressional District. I at- 
tended sessions of Congress faithfully. I re- 
ceived more than 12,000 letters from con- 
stituents during my nearly 2 years in office, 
The requests were varied. 

I believe I can safely say that very few 
of these people failed to have their requests 
granted. I secured positions, some of them 
rather high positions in the Government, for 
a number of persons. I aided business in- 
stitutions of my district in securing loans 
from the RFC and in other ways, including 
the getting of Government contracts for the 
sale of their products. Altogether I would 
say that more than a thousand citizens of 
the Second District were benefited financially 
by my aid in these matters. And never once 
did I ask the politics of those making these 
request You can readily see that this sort 
of a course of action e1 ils a lot of hard 
work—work efficiently performed by my en- 
tirely Nebraska staff of workers, all of whom 
worked in my Washington office. 

I was delighted when Speaker Sam Rayr- 
BURN and the Democratic leadership named 
me as a@ member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, which is so important to our mid- 
western territory. 

In passing may I remind you that I am 
the only Democratic Congressman elected to 
the Eighty-first Congress in the House of 
Representatives from six States—Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, Kansas, and 
Nebraska—and I have tried during the past 
2 years to carry out the wishes of persons 
in those States who felt that they could not 
rely upon their Republican Members to ac- 
complish their objectives 

On the floor of the House, I devoted all 
of my energies on behalf of the people, big 
and little. I fought for the interests of 
labor, of the farmer, of the veterans, of 
decent business, and of the common people 
generally. For this I have been rather severely 
criticized by certain cliques in the higher 
stratas of business and society, but, as I said 
in the beginning, I have no apologies to 
make for my record. I will not change my 
stand in one iota if I am returned to Wash- 
ington for the Eighty-second Congress. 

I want to talk to you now about some of 
the things which I think are issues during 
the coming campaign and which I will talk 
at length about in future broadcasts. 

1. The winning of the present Korean cone 
flict with neatness and dispatch. 

2. The complete preparedness for the per- 
haps dark days to come including aid, within 
our means, to other countries combatting 
communism or any other subversivism. 

3. The crushing and stamping out in this 
country and in all of her possessions, after 
proper proof has been made, of all un-Amer- 
ican left and right winger organizations, 
whether they be Communist or Fascist, or any 
other kindred conspiracies to commit trea- 
son, all of which groups equally intend to 
overthrow or materially alter or change and 
eventually destroy our country and its splen- 
did form of government. 

4. In proper cases after due proof has been 
made, the deportation of all foreign-born 





















Communists, Fascists and other sub ves, 
and the speedy imprisonment of native-born 
Communist 
with a view to rehabilitating them, ment 
and morally. 


Fascists and other subversives 


5. The practicing of the most rigid econ- 
omy in national, State, county and city gov- 
ernment, consistent with the apparent or 


seeming necessity and needs of the times. 

6. The repeal of the odious, slave lab 
Taft-Hartley law and all other unjust, op- 
pressive and labor-enslaving nati nal, State 
and municipal legislation 


7. The same fair and fust laws for labor 





as well as for capital, both of whom make t 
our country’s great and proper two-horse 
hitch. This team must pull the burdensome 
load together, and not seesaw back and forth. 
They can and will make our great cou: 
greater if both are treated with dignity, fair- 
ness and equality, legislatively and other- 
wise 





8. Fair and adequate national minimum 
wage, social security and voluntary insur- 


ur 


ance, and other health programs 

9. The upbuilding and protecting in the 
United States of a just and proper free en- 
terprise system, instead of the outlaw Jesse 
James, Jack Dalton, Billy the Kid, Doc Mid- 
dleton, Dillinger, and other desperado types 
ol free enterprise systems, sponsored by cer- 
tain reactionary Republicans and Democrats 
who have crawled and crept with their greedy 


and seifish ideas intact, into the managerial 


chairs of business executive This type has 
no real voice or any control in the Demo. 
cratic Party but seems presently as for the 
past many years, to have a strangle hold, a 
headlock, a body scissors, a toehold, and a 
tramp-hitch on the once great party of 
Abraham Lincoln My friends, we mu 
Shake these antisocial minds loose from busi- 
ness, big and little, and from the medical, 
and every other profession 


10. The phony 21-year-old scare word cam- 
paign, which seems to have flourished in- 
stead of fizzled out, during the most pros- 
perous and productive years our Nation and 
its people have ever known: That equality 
age when the citizen was able to leap from 
the alley to the boulevard in almost one 
financial bound, and if he so willed it, and 
many did, he could bring along with him 
all of the tastes, manners, and instincts of 
the alley. 

11. The phantom socialized-medicine scare 
conceived by certain reactionary, greedy, and 
selfish groups and persons and spearheaded 
into action by certain of the Don Quixote 
and Squire Sancho Panza types of bad- 
medicine men who in this enlightened day 


and age, as unsolicited interlopers, are out 
to fight nonexistent legislative enemies and 
are out to avenge nonexistent wrongs rhe 
old genuine Don and his hapless Squire, 
as I recall, at least, did fight realities, to 


wit: A windmill and two clouds of dust 
stirred up by passing flocks of sheep, but 
these poor benighted medicos are phantom 
fighters. There is no socialized medicine bill 
pending in Congress. Compulsory health 
insurance—I favor voluntary health insur- 


ance is not 5 cializ ed meaicine I am 
against socialized medicine and have said 
so on all occasions, yet they say I am f t 
These men surely appear to me to be pat - 
logical or psychopathic falsifiers. They rely 


could not do what they are doing and re- 
alize what they are doing—or could they? 


12. Civil-rights legislation should 
passed. Our Constitution contemp 
along with a government of freedom, eq - 
ity to all persons, regard! of race, « r 
creed, reactionary Republicans and Demo- 


crats to the contrary notwithstanding 

13. The United States Constitution lare- 
antees freedom of speech and press, and it 
must be preserved, but freedom should 
be inte eted to mean license We need 


not only a free press but also a fair press 

























































me 





re ive 


( 
men are be 

the ‘ l not hi e aw V all o! 
and bulletins 
to the congre mal district 
new Congressman high 





allotted 
and leave the 
and dry Constit- 
ponent did this to you and to 


ernme farm books 


me He sent all of the Government publica- 
t on hand to two House Members and 
one Me er of the other body. One of these 
House Members was from Iowa. He left the 
book and bulletin shelves as bare for me as 
old Mother Hubbard's proverbial cupboard, 
rrow and beg publications to fill 
from big-city Congressmen until 
when I received a new fiscal- 
year allotment 
Friday at this hour I will again 


appear over WOW and discuss some of the 





foregoing matters and particularly the issue 
of the health of America. I will tell you 

methi if the operations of the American 
Medical Association, which has built up the 
b est slush fund in all history to fight 
those wl vor more medical colleges for 
Americ re hospitals, more doctors, lower 
doctor and a means of bringing the 
health of this country up to a point so that 


never again will 50 percent of your youth be 


rejected for military service because of health 
and di bilities 
rhanks, ladies and gentlemen, for listening, 





Why Not Try to Save Asia and the Pacific? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


' 
EON. RALPH W. GWINN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 
Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, some dis- 
tinguished citizens think we should keep 
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friends of liberty we have in 
China to help u They cannot under- 





stand either why proffered help is re- 
f 1. They write to the editor of the 
New York Times as follows: 





York, December 3, 1950. 


T ! r even a vestige of excuse 
ng American planes to bomb 
( mu t concentrations and sup- 


Kai eK » ¢ ud ] id thou j of 
tr ed Chinese t ys in Korea, while we 
help him t upply hi rrilla forces 
in ¢ imunist China and bomb whatever 
concentrations of Chinese Communists re- 
1 ( ite Formos Thus we could get 
relief it ediately in Korea and open a sec- 
c l fr i Cc 

No ¢ é 1an or Senator of either party 


oO ht to discuss any other issue or Presiden- 
tial recommendation whatever until he has 
first demanded that either these two steps 
be taken or that the administration officials 
who refuse to take them resign immediately, 


John Chamberlain, Benjamin Gitlow, 
Charles Yale Harrison, Henry Haz- 
litt, Suzanne La Follette, Eugene 
Lyons, J. B. Matthews, Patsy Ruth 
Miller, George E. Sokolsky, Ralph 
De Toledano, Lee Tracy. 





Jurors Unshaken in Verdict Sacco and 
Vanzetti Guilty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Sunday Standard-Times, New 
Bedford, Mass, for November 12, 1950: 


Jurors UNSHAKEN IN VERDICT SACCO AND VAN- 
ZETTI GUILTY—PaIrR’s POLITICAL BELIEFS HaD 
No BEARING ON DecIsion, Say SEVEN, UN- 
SWAYED 29-YEAR PROPAGANDA BARRAGE 

(By Edward B. Simmons) 

One day, 29 years ago this fall, Walter H. 
Ripley, of Quincy, former chief of police and 
fire departments of that city, left his home 
for work. Two days past his seventieth birth- 
day, he was foreman of Quincy’s water meter 
repair division. 

Mr. Ripley seemed thoughtful that morn- 
ing. Halfway down the path from his front 
door to the sidewalk, he stopped suddenly. A 
big, solid man, with drooping handlebar mus- 
taches like those of William Howard Taft, 
then Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, Mr. Ripley put down his lunch 
box and coffee bottle and returned to the 


house 

“Snip, oh, Snip,” he called. “I forgot to say 
good-by. I can't leave without a kiss good-by. 
You know that.” He was addressing his 


wife, to whom he had been married 47 years, 
and the mother of their three children. 

Surprised, for her husband was not usually 
s0 demonstrative, Mrs. Ripley embraced him 
before he went out again, an interlude which 
she never was to regret. 


WORKERS FIND BODY 


That afternoon, investigating because he 
had not made his usual inspection tour, fel- 











RECORD 


of Walter 


workbench 





low workers 
near hi 
tim of what apparently 


Unusual police 








lunch box and ¢ ee | le were imp 

fo n il a V and the body w: 

to cust of the medical examiner 

a postmortem. A police guard was estab- 








announced to a waiting world t the de- 
fendants had been found guilty of murd 
Thus it was, on October 10, 1921, a fé 
famous murder tr 


weeks later, the most 





in United States history and one that echoe 
and re-echoed around the world, exacted ji 
first toll. Investigation disclosed Mr. Rir 
had not been p ) as suspected, and 
that he had died of na il causes. But 

58 


tin of serving 
e was held 


on the jury at an advanced 


A 


almost certainly a contributi 


factor. 

In spite of the finding in Mr. Ripley’ 
death, authorities had no reason to critici 
themselve In Cctober 1921, 6 years before 


the two defendants expiated the crime f 
which they were convicted, turbulence over 
Sacco and Vanzetti was such that comm 
sense assumed violence had caused the jury 
foreman’s death so soon after the trial. 

Ripley was the first member of that fa- 
mous tribunal to die. He did not, of course, 
experience the full tempest of propaganda 
that has swept this Nation, and other con- 
tinents, intermittently since the tremendous 
drama in which he was a participant. He 
escaped also most of the calumny that has 
been heaped upon those who had anythin 
to do with the conviction of the two men. 

TRIAL CAUSED FUROR 

“The Sacco-Vanzetti case? Why bring that 
up?” some may ask. “Everybody has heard 
of that case,” they say. ‘Two persons by 
those names were accused of something, 
there was considerable furor over their trial 
and they finally died for something. Was it 
for liberty of speech, or was it murder, can't 
remember which?” 

That vague, and mistaken, impression is 
one good reason for looking again at the 
case. Another is that the brochures, books, 
radio addresses, plays, poems, magazine and 
newspaper articles and manifestos in their 
behalf never have waited for the excuse of an 
anniversary. With glacial imponderability, 
this outpouring has swept aside fact, con- 
stantly creating a more false foundation for 
later commentaries to start. 

Thus, it is almost impossible for today’s 
reader to find out what was perhaps the 
most significant—in the jury’s mind—piece 
of evidence against Sacco and Vanzetti. The 
two best-known books on the case, both 
sympathetic to the defendants, ignore or do 
not mention this evidence, though a Supreme 
Court Justice wrote one and a Harvard Law 
School professor the other. 

Most important reason for discussing anew 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, however, is that 
the most authentic and qualified source of 
information never has been tapped—until 
now. That source is the one into which 
time made its first inroad with the death of 
Walter Ripley—the jury. 

"Where better to find an answer to the 
claim that Sacco and Vanzetti were con- 
victed in a hysterically anti-radical period 
of United States history of a crime they did 
not commit? Who else survives who heard 
every syllable of evidence, sized up every 
witness and can say what evidence counted 
most in reaching the verdict? 

The answer would seem to be obvious. Yet 
in all the years since the trial, none of the 















columnists, au- 
none ever took 


illed experts, be they 
or rostrum “liberals, 
the trouble to inquire into the jury. Until 
he Standard-Times traced down these ju- 
rs and recorded their opinion, they never 
had been consulted since Sacco and Van- 
getti were executed. 


” 
thors, 


SEVEN JURORS INTERVIEWED 

There was no way of knowing how many 
rors had followed Ripley in death in the 
) years. It was necessary to begin with 
the actual court records of names and ad- 
ses as listed in 1921 But within 2 

an almost complete check of the jury 
ad been obtained. Three were 
und to have died, and seven of the eight 
were interviewe d. The twelfth 
member could not be 1 
Here is what the seven known survivors of 

e Sacco-Vanzetti jury told the Standard- 


nes about their memorable verdict 








others 

















The verdict of guilty was in a rdance 
with the evidence, wi a just verdict, and 
y would vote the same way tod 
The trial judge was eminently fair, indi- 
ited no inkling of prejudice, if he had any, 
the jury, and his memory has been inex- 


nders of Sacco and 


sullied by def 





of the defe 
the ver- 


The so-called radicalism 
played absolutely no part in 
dict. In fact, the jury is astounded ll at 
» charge to the contrary, and amazed the 
er became a world-wide cause celebre 

that basis. 
From children of the four jurors known 
to be dead, it was learned that their juror- 
shared the sentiments of sur- 


trial e7 


parents the 
vivors. 

It can be stated, then, that at least 10 
jurors, having heard the evidence, seen the 
witnesses and lived through fanfare since 
had no reason to regret their de- 
cision and encountered no evidence that 
would persuade them the trial and verdict 
and Vanzetti was anything but 
Ripley died too soon after the trial 
to be included in this category and, as point- 
ed out, the other juror, if he is living, cannot 


be located. 


the trial, 


Sacco 


just 





KILLING 

This fall marked the thirtieth 
of the indictment of Nicolo Sacco and Bar- 
tolomeo Vanzetti for double murder. They 
were accused of killing two shoe company 
personnel in a South Braintree Street the 
afternoon of April 15, 1920. The victims, 
Frederick A. Parmenter, paymaster, and Al- 
lessandro Berardelli, his guard, were shot 
down while walking the short be- 
tween two factories of the Slater & Morrill 
Co. 

The office from which they had departed 
was on the west the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad tracks, near the 
South Braintree Depot and Pear! Street grade 
crossing. Their destination was on the east 
side of the grade crossing. 

Near the second factory, two men who had 
been leaning against a fence in front of 
Rice & Hutchins Co., a factory which once 
had employed Sacco, sprang tion. A 
fusillade downed Berardelli, and Parmenter, 
who began to run across the street, was shot 
twice in the back. The guard died almost 
instantly, while Parmenter lingered a few 
hours unconscious in a hospital 

The two bandits grabbed pay 


RECALLED 


anniversary 


distance 


Shoe 


side ol 






into ac 


boxes con- 


taining $15,776 and climbed into a cur- 
tained auto which drew up. The car, con- 
taining, it is generally believed, five men, 


then 


pa 


West 


force tl 


toward 


a crossing to 


made off Bridgewater, 
> watchman 
by pistol threat to raise the crossing gate. 
Two days later the auto was recovered in 
a section known as Manley Woods, Bridge- 
water. 

On the night of May 5, 1920, Sacco and 
Vanzetti were arrested in a streetcar bound 





il 





ga 





from West Bridgewater to Brockton. Both 








carried loaded revolvers. Sacco had a Colt 
0.32 caliber, containing 9 cartridges, and had 
23 spare bullets in his hip pocket. Vanzetti 
had a loaded 0.38-caliber revolver and had 
four gun shells in a pocket. 
Circumstances of the arrest assumed great 
importance in the trial A West Bridge- 
water garage owner, Simon Johnson, of Fim 
Square, had been directed by police to re- 
port any foreigners calling for an auto stored 
in Johnson’s garage April 19 by an Italian 
named Boda. Police suspected the car may 


snot 


have had a connection with the South Brain- 
tree shootings 
POLICE N FIED 
The evenin May 5, Boda, another Ital- 


lan, Sacco and Vanzetti, called for 
Johnson engaged the men in conversation, 
advising them not to take the 
its 1919 | were out of date. 
M nurhile 1 a4 ae . 

Meanwhile, his wife slipped next door and 
telephoned police Whi returning 
testified at the trial, Sacco and Vanzetti, 


auto because 


license plates 


sne 





then apart from the others, observed her. 
They conferred with Boda and the other 
Italian, and all four left quickly, Boda and 
the fourth man going on a motorcycle. 
Police arrived : rtly afterward and one 


patrolman boarded the streetcar nearer 
Brockton from West Bridgewater and made 
the arrests. At police headquarters both 
Sacco and Vanzetti lied about why they were 
in Bridgewater, where they had obtained the 


guns, acquaintance with Boda, acquaintance 





with each other, and in several other re- 
spects. There was no disputing both men 
lied on arrest; defense conceded this at the 
trial but said they were afraid of becoming 
involved with the law as radicals 


The pair were held in jail until their trial 
began a little more than a year later. Mean- 
while, Vanzetti was tried for an earlier at- 
tempted holdup in Plymouth and convicted, 








but serving of sentence was deferred until 

the outcome of the t the South Brain- 

tree murders They were indicted Sept. 28, 

1920, for the murder of Parmenter and Berar- 

delli; trial began May 31, 1921; they were 

found guilty July 14, 1921, sentenced April 
9, 1927, and els ed At t 23, 1927 

Within day I le arré their cause 

> l New York, where 

er the crime he was 


y and bef > his arrest. 


eaded by Italian work- 








gazine and newspaper 
arti ar, and biographies of 
the two 1 W printed. The campaign 
centered, at this point, in Plymouth and sur- 
rounding communities Hall wel hired 
and appeals were de for func 
Sympathize ] ed up arre be 1ade 
by the United es At ney Gene Of- 
fice in a campaign against radica Some 
were being deported Though there had 
been n spec ld ein M the 
New York group p ed tot the 
Y of one arr ed rad d 
the s 14 fi 3 I had 
been questioned by Federa cu- 
tion, cruel and I al- 
leged. 


DEBATED IN ITALY 
Worldwide repercussion had not 
boomed in full salvo before the trial, 
Sacco and V ti were blicized enough 
for the Italian Chamber of Deputies to n 








them the subject of debate in January 1 : 
Already it wv a question not of their guilt 
but of their beliefs Their Italian birth, 
broken English speech, and workingman 
status were stirred in a cauldron from which 
poured denu f 


United States, its 
people, its and its tradi 
tions. 

Gradually there emerged a conception of 
Sacco and Vanzetti as two shining white 
knights being crucified for their views. As 
monstrous distortion t K shape, 


ithize: became even sketchier with fact 


jJudic lal system 


2 , 


vIn < 


t 
I 
I 
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ising over a name no 





m er how obscure, is extraordinary. Mr. 
De 3 re tions are so fluid, the listener 
is returned years to the hot June days in 


nly knowledge the interviewer had 
of juror Dever before meeting him was based 
on writer Upton Sinclair's reference to him 
f , Bea 1 Street blue blood.” 
book in behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti, need it 
be said, declared the jury was incapable of 
deciding the guilt of persons of such lowly 
te as the defendants 





acon Street blue blocd 
id mouth stre 


i a lie, then to laughter until 





hin I ely e to h ble t, unmare- 
ried v 12 c r tions in t area. his 
ability to practice v or otherwise gainfully 
employ himself has been greatly hindered by 
his f C1 l 


brushed-back gray hair 


You k w, a friend told me about that 
description I'm as blue-blooded a Beacon 


Street resident as anybody can be who was 
born in the Italian section of Barre, Vt 
grew up in Dorchester, stopped schooling 
at the eighth grade, lost his father at 11, 
his mother at 5, and went to work at 15. 

‘That description of Sinclair’s is typical 


I sup ». He took one look at my addr 











out » convict a couple of foreigners 
Beacon Street address was 
a boarding house I was working in Filene’s 
having just come back from Army service.” 
DEFENDANTS’ MAN 


thin t 








n I say that in all honesty and sincerity. 
I vy ¢ dants’ man all the way through 
the tr I don't mean I was determined 
t \ for t r innocence regardless, but 
I v 2 r to t m ni guilty unless 
the fact proved otherwise to my definite 
satisia I 











t think ybody knov 

“WwW we first left the « troom for de- 
lit l I had the fe J itm lL every- 
I were guilty, 
I I clu to the theory I began the trial 
with, that we should give them every oppor- 
tunity. So I suggested, after a brief spell, 
that we have an informal ballot, nothing 
I i just something to get a sample of 


opinion. My hope was that the ballot would 
inspire a thorough review of what we had 


informal ballot was 10-2 for 
conviction with me one of the two. And 
just what I hoped would transpire did. We 
started discussing things, reviewed the very 
about the bullets and 
ince to speak his piece, 

‘There never was any argument, though. 
We just were convinced Sacco and Vanzetti 
had done what the prosecution had charged 
them with 

How about the enduring charge that the 
defendants’ radicalism was the basis for the 
finding of guilt by the jury? 

“That had nothing whatsoever to do with 
it,” Mr. Dever replied. “Absolutely nothing. 
The question never came up. I think every 
juror will tell you that. 

“The only thing we considered in the jury 
room was whether the defendants were guilty 
as charged by the prosecution in the indict- 
ments, or, as I would have expressed it before 
becoming a lawy whether Sacco and Van- 
zotti did they were accused of or 
whether they did not.” 








r 





what 








Sinclair's 


the whole jury, me especially, 
inch of stand-pat New Englanders 


» I was a defendants’ 


was reach 


1 
jectors. It was ‘gui 


the jury thought they were g1 


pression on M1 
called that of Re 
crossing tender, w 
given two bawlouts by somebody in the ban- 
dit auto for 
got “two good looks” at some of the 
pants. He identified Vanzetti as an occu 
pant. 


memory was the te 
chinist, who said he 
foreigners of Italian extraction leaning on 
the Rice and Hutchins fence a moment be- 
fore the shooting, and the testimony of Mary 
Splaine, who was at v 








RADICALISM TALK ABSURD 
“T can repeat it over and over again. 
talk of radicalism is absurd. Radicalis:n 
nothing whatsoever to do with it.’ 
As he talked mem ible events of the trial 
fell into line under the powers of Mr. Dever's 





memory He 1 illed outstanding ex 

of evidence pr nted against the two men, 

and described te 

mony and ev Ss 

bullets found ir ed 

only by a bull he 
But be ( 

may be well to lo n other r I 


but because he has no de 


ty or to stl 





for publici anew the controver 
For Juror Ganley, a small spry man, tl! 
memory of the discomfort attendant on that 
jury service are still fresh 
to recall hi 
publishh 
eise 
“I’m sorry, } ? ppi 
for a moment while helping Mrs. Ganley ha 
out the laundry behind their 
home in Avon. “I would lik 
would not mind having my picture taken 
myse 









comfortable 





TAKING NO CHANCES 
“But I have to think of my children I 
have two fine sons and a wonderful daughté 
I would not want to hurt them or their f 
lies, or cause them any discomfort with their 
neighbors or their daily lives. Of course, I 
don’t mean any harm could come of being 
connected with the case That 
But you understand Mrs. Ganley’s a d 
don’t you? And I agree. Better to take no 


cnances 








Mr. Ganley, these many years later, still 
recalls the armed guard established around 
his home while he was living in Dedham 
Cc ‘thoi f a member of the jury, and 





1 execution date for the 
convicted men drew near 

“It was pretty hard on my 
*hildren were young at the time.” 
Mr. Ganley wa 
door to his h 





zrocery next 

Y when he was called. Now 
he is no longer in busine 

ve as chief assessor of the town 


operating a 














“I was impressed by one aspect f the trial 





especially,” he recalled. “That was that 
Judge Thayer was absolutely fearless and ab- 
solutel on the level. He was trying to do 








his job thoroughly and not leaning either 





showdown, when the jury 
ts verdict, there were no ob- 


ty.’ Nobody had to put 
up an argument at all. Every member of 


Ite 
yullty 


“The more I've seen and heard, even after 
the trial, the more I am convinced they were 
guilty.” 

Identification testimony made a strong im- 
Ganley at the trial. He re- 
i, the Medfield railroad- 
10, the juror said, “was 


¢ 
I 


having the gates down,” and 





TESTIMONY STILL FRESH 
Also comparatively fresh in Mr. Ganley’s 
timony of Bostock, a ma- 
passed two swarthy 


rk nearby, and identi- 





fied Sacco as one of the killers. She saw 








che shooting from a window 60 feet from the 
scene. 

“It was an entirely just verdict, 
up Mr. Ganley. 

‘Juror King, very much alive at 64, had 
something in common with Sacco. Both 
were shoe workers 

Mr. King was setting a hen when the con- 
stable called on him and announced he was 
wanted for possible jury service at Dedham, 
the original venire panel of 500 having been 
exhausted. He was the eighth juror selected, 
first from the special roundup panel 

Testimony on the bullets stands out in 
Mr. King’s recollection of the evidence. He 
remembers also his impression that Judge 
Thayer was “very fair. Every day he cau- 
tioned us to remember these men are inno- 
cent until proved guilty. He told us to 
keep our minds open. Repeatedly, repeat- 
edly, he emphasized fairness. 

“Anybody who says Sacco and Vanzettl 
were convicted because they were radicals 
and not on the evidence is all wet. Propa- 
ganda about their being radicals and being 
framed on the charges did not reach me be- 
fore the trial. I was just a man in the street, 
minding my own business. 

“As jurors, such talk did not concern us. 
We felt the defense put the radical element 
in the trial to hide the issue of murder. 
During the whole trial, the defense was con- 
ducted on the basis of the defendants’ being 
persecuted radicals. It must have consumed 
at least half of the time. 

“My associations with the jury were very 
fine. They were a bunch of fine men, none 
of them vindictive.” 


summed 


NOT ON CONSCIENCE 


“My conscience never has-troubled me. I 
had to come back to my job, working with 
other shoemakers in the factory. Most of 
them were Italians and knew Sacco when he 
lived in Milford. But my fellow workers 
never questioned the verdict or insinuated 
it was anything but justified. 

“Sacco and Vanzetti were given every con- 
sideration.” 

Mr. King continued to work in the factory 
until July 1922, when he was appointed post- 
master of Millis. When the Democratic Party 
took over the national administration, he 
lost that position and returned to the shoe 
factory. Today he is welfare agent for Millis. 
Mrs. King died in 1946, a married daughter 
died last spring and another married daugh- 
ter and her family now reside with him. 

All in all, Mr. King feels the Sacco-Van- 
zetti experience was costly for him. Diabetes 
caused the death of his daughter, but he has 
it on medical advice that worry and stress a 
home from the trial and 2 months of armed 
guards may have brought on the disease 
which eventually took her life. 

More reticent about commenting on the 
trial than any of the other jurors, George 
A. Gerard of Stoughton says his memory is 
none too good. He thinks the verdict was 
entirely fair but that the “case is best for- 
gotten. 

“The outstanding thing about that trial 
was the judge. You can quote me on that, 
The fairest judge I ever saw or heard of. 

“Who are these people who keep bringing 
up the case and complaining about the ver- 
dict? If they say the country was witch- 
hunting those days it must have escaped me. 
I don’t remember all the radical talk. I 
always thought it was propaganda only.” 


NOT BITTER 


“Am I bitter about it? Oh, no, not a bit 
of it. Such things happen every day, trials 
like that. Heavens no, I am not bitter. I 
just think the trial is best forgotten. Being 
on that jury did not affect my life, though it 
was a new experience for me. I suppose a 
murder trial is an everyday affair over the 
Nation, though. That's the way I look at it.” 

An unusual characteristic about the Sacco- 
Vanzetti jury, disclosed in the Standard- 
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Times search, was that in almost 30 years 
only three have moved from their immediate 
communities. Waugh, of course, was last 
reported in Connecticut, Dever temporarily 
is residing in Worcester, and the other is 
Frank Marden. He waited until he was well 
over 70 before going from Weymouth to 
fedfield. 

At 84, Mr. Marden and his wife are making 
their home with a married daughter on a 
farm. He still has the thick shock of white 
hair which he had, prematurely, at the 
time of the trial. A kindly man, he seeks 
no credit for the jury service he rendered 
when so many other citizens of Norfolk 
County were unwilling. Until he retired, he 
worked with his hands for a living, at 
masonry. 

His clearest impression from the trial is 
“the outstanding fairness of Judge Thayer. 
He was fair to the other side, too, fair all 
around.” He also recalls “the fairness of 
Mr. Katzmann. He didn’t seem to be trying 
to put anything over on the defense.” 

Considering the evidence, Mr. Marden was 
impressed by identification witnesses, par- 
ticularly Pelser (whose testimony is discussed 
by Juror Dever later), and the bullet testi- 
mony. He made the observation all trial 
witnesses were not in agreement, but added, 
“In the case of life and death of a man I 
think people will testify as best they can. 

“T never have had a bit of reason to think 
the trial was anything but fair. I don’t think 
we jurors thought of the defendants in any 
way except as two persons accused of 
murder 





JURY OF ONE MIND 


“The jury got along fine. I remember that 
when we went out we had a smoke, talked 
about something else for a few minutes and 
gradually brought up the subject. Every one 
was of the same mind, the same opinion, that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Marden have been married 
57 years. They never had been separated, 
before or since, as when he went to the 
courthouse, a jury venizeman, and did not 
return for 7 weekc. 

“Someone came back for his shaving mug 
and that was the last I saw of my husband 
for a long time, though one day I went to the 
trial,” Mrs. Marden said. She was nervous 
then, what with the usual guard sitting in 
an auto every day outside their Weymouth 
home, but gradually Sacco and Vanzetti have 
paled into the distance. Of all the jurors’ 
wives, she was the least apprehensive about 
having her husband finally heard on what he 
thought of the verdict. 

At 73, Juror Seaward Parker, of Quincy, 
is still rarin’ to go, and, in a good-natured 
way, somewhat miffed that his machine tool 
company thought his 38 years with the firm 
deserved him a pension. 

“I’m tired and too old to work, retired at 
last,” laughed Mr. Parker, who with his wife, 
had just returned from an active summer 
of outdoor work in Maine. 


LAST JUROR PICKED 


The last juror chosen, he thought it a 
“very fair trial by a good judge and heard by 
a good bunch of fellows. There never was a 
nicer crowd of men than that jury 

“I can’t understand why the trial went 
around the world. They talk of Reds being 
involved in it, somehow. There never was 
a mention of Red in the courtroom or among 
the jury. I've been in hopes lots of times 
they would forget that trial, but it looks as if 
those so-called sympathizers will forever be 
bringing it up. I never could see where the 
idea of prejudice was picked up. 

“Why should we want to pick up two Reds 
and try to convict them of murder? We did 
not know if they were Reds and we did not 
care. 

“To my mind, and I really think this, the 
judge tried to help the defendants. He was 
square with us, too,” 


Recalling the evidence that impressed him 
most, Mr. Parker said, “The u 
course That testimony and evidence on it 
sticks in your mind. You can't depend on 
the witnesses. But the bullets, there was no 
getting around that evidence 





The trial did not affect his life, said Mr 
Parker. But, with Mrs. Parker, the n 


casual observer could see that Sacco and 
Vanzetti case turbulence had left its mark 
She constantly cautioned her husband 

inst too-free discussion and, in tl end, 
revailed upon him not to permit publication 
f his picture. Like Mrs. Ganley, she is not 
fraid—but The couple have two married 
children with families 





p 
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POPULAR WITH COLLEAGUES 
Alfred Atwood, of Norwood, must have 





been popular with his colleagues on the jury. 
Several made the query, “Have you seen At- 
wood yet?” or put in me other reference 
to the lean New Englande At ne of 
the trial, Mr. Atwood just had returned from 
a Maine vacation, had not even unpacked, 


when a constable served a jury summons on 
him. He was among the extra panel of 175. 

When interviewed, Mr. Atwood again had 
just returned from a Maine summer, at the 
same vacation place. 

“I am absolutely satisfied no jury ever 
would find Sacco and Vanzetti innocent,” he 
declared “They might get a di 
but little possibility of that 

“I always thought it might have been a 
good idea to give them another trial in the 
years before sentence was carried out The 
verdict of two juries would be more convinc- 
ing, I believed There was no doubt in my 
mind a second jury would have found them 
guilty like the first. 

“I had no difliculty in my own mind arriv- 
ing at a verdict 

Outstanding evidence in his mind was that 
of the old-fashioned type of Winchester bul- 
lets, one of which was found in Berardelli’s 
body and duplicates which were found on 
Sacco when he was arrested. Sacco’s manner 
also was recalled by Mr. Atwood, who at 64 
is vigorous physically He thought Sacco’s 
attitude when asked to try on the cap found 
at the scene was peculiar, it being the juror’s 
opinion the defendant was determined not 
to put on the cap in normal farhion, because 
he kept putling it down virt«ally over his 
ears 

“Of course, both sides made a mess of some 
witnesses. To my mind it shows what was 
going on, the pressure I mean, for win: z 
the case. But this we learned later. Never 
did there come to the knowledge or eyes of 
the jury any of the out-of-court pressure 
about the defendants being radicals.” 


reement, 


MORE PRAISE FOR JUDGE 

“I never saw things so well balanced as 
they were by that judge. If Katzmann made 
a point, Thayer would lean over backward to 
find something to balance it for the defense. 
If there was anything against those two fel- 
lows, he would do all in his power to com- 
pensate for their side. 

“He never showed any bias to us. We never 
knew he had been the presiding judge at 
Bridgewater (when Vanzetti was tried for a 
holdup attempt in Plymouth) He never 
showed any favoritism. If I remember any- 
thing with absolute clarity, it was the judge's 
fairness.” 

Mr. Atwood recalled the jury was not too 


tense or over-concentrated on the trial when 
it was off duty. He recalled jury hijinks at 
the beach, while fishing and In the c: d 
quarters at Dedham, 12 men sleeping in cots 
in the same room. One night, he re« ted, 
the jurors partly disassembled the sheriff's 


bed, so that when that august official retired 
there was a tremendous crash and much 
searching for a culprit 

Service on the jury, he feels, caused him 
later tribulations. Besides selling property 


he felt responsible for helping some of those 
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was a 
never liked to talk 
avoided mentioning it He had 
fur ; oath and felt it binding 
death He was as honest as 
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“He discussed few details with his chil- 
ire! He greatly admired Judge Thayer, 
and stood up for him whenever the 
casion demanded. He always was fond of 
rs and said he had had a happy 
with them, despite being locked up so 
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“T never 
ab t any 


heard him express 
influence radicalism had in con- 
nection with the trial. There wasn’t much 
talk about on that subject during the period. 
That came afterward. We didn’t hear about 
1 those who wanted Sacco and 
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FINDS PHOTO OF JURY 


Charles H. McNamara, son of J. Frank 
predicted a call from 
ut the Sacco and Vanzetti trial. 
before, while moving from the 
stead to a new house down the 
the farm country around Stough- 
; wife came across a photograph 
y taken while on a fishing junket. 
‘Namara left seven children, five 
two girls, of whom three are now 
his son, Charles, after him and 
before, the Stoughton juror op- 
He died September 23, 1931, 
dad 74, firm in his belief, the son said, that 
the verdict was called for by the evidence. 
I remember the period of the trial well,” 
the son recalled, “I was filling silos with 
as I am these days. I remember 
an army of persons wishing us 
uld have hidden in the fields of corn 
house, 
“The policeman on guard made so many 
I un he beat down a path around 
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it. We were, however, not half as afraid as 
we should have been, realizing, as we do now, 
what a tempest was raised by the trial and 
all the excitement afterward.” 

Wallace Hersey was 81 when he died Au- 
gust 13, 1924. As with other Sacco-Vanzetti 
jurors who have passed on, the family was 
pleased no connection with the trial was 
mentioned in his obituary. The jury has 
been so neglected in discussion of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti verdict that most community rec- 
ords on its members have been lost, but the 
Herseys’ children made no reference to their 
father’s trial connection at his death. 

“He thought they had a square deal,” said 
Miss Mary E. Hersey, a daughter. 

“He thought it was a civic duty to accept 
jury service, but he was glad to forget that 
case the last few Their sympathizers 
made it so hard for everybody.” 

That comment was all the daughter would 
make. Like nearly every woman directly or 
indirectly related to the jury members, she 
was loath to take even the slightest chance 
of incurring anew the wrath of sympathizers 
for the two murderers. 


years. 


KIN DISTURBED 


st § indeed, remarkable how the jury 
service disturbed women kinfolk of the mem- 
bers. Surviving also in the Hersey family 
are the juror’s widow and another daughter, 
married. The juror was worried over their 
safety and a police detail long patroled the 
home. Mrs. Hersey will not discuss the case, 
even to this day. 

George W. Ripley, of Braintree, son of juror 
Walter Ripley, recalls how uneasy his mother 
was over having a police patrol at the family 
home. Younger members of the family tried 
to intercept threatening letters, but some 
reached Mrs. Ripley and heightened her 
distress 

“The judge told my father he did not have 
to serve, even after he had been accepted, 
because of his age,’’ George Ripley, a retired 
machinist, said. “But he went ahead with 
it, and that was that.” 

Probably it was the apprehension of the 
womenfolk which prevented the Sacco-Van- 
zetti Jury ever from meeting after the trial. 
They admired one another greatly; their 
friendliness was cemented by the long weeks 
together and the common abuse they suf- 
fered. But never since the trial have the 
jurors made any attempt to pick up the 
threads of the early acquaintanceship. 





ONE GOOD END 


Lamentable as it is that such conditions 
can be created in carrying out a civic duty, 
failure of che Sacco-Vanzetti jurors to meet 
in the three decades elapsing since their 
close association, served at least one good 
end. For their recollections of the trial are 
still strictly their own, free from any influ- 
ence of a colleague’s memory. 

Of course, Juror Dever has no need of 
having his memory refreshed. He went down 
the list of evidence as if he had a memoran- 
dum on the bureau beside his bed—which 
he did not. 

He was particularly emj)hatic that radi- 
calism has no place in the jury's considera- 
tions 

“For that matter, as far as I know, the 
prosecution never offered any evidence they 
were Communists or slackers,” he said. “But 
when Sacco and Vanzetti were arrested they 
lied as to what they were doing with loaded 
guns. They gave conflicting stories, after- 
ward proved untrue. There was no argument 
abqut that. The defense admitted they lied. 

“In Massachusetts, actions and behavior 
at the time of arrest may be used to indi- 
cate consciousness of guilt. When the prose- 
cution sought to emphasize Sacco and Van- 
zetti’s confusion On arrest as consciousness 
of guilt, the defense, not the prosecution, 
introduced the fact that they were radicals 
and slackers and feared arrest.” 








PERMITTED TO CROSS-EXAMINE 


“Thereupon, Judge Thayer permitted Katz- 
mann to cross-examine in an effort to show 
Sacco and Vanzetti were not real radicals or 
Communists as they stated in defense of the 
consciousness of guilt charge. 

“All of which means, that if I say I could 
not have stolen a bicycle at Second and Elm 
Streets because I was stealing a bicycle at 
Sixth and Elm Streets, I have to be able to 
prove I was stealing that bike. If they used 
radicalism us evidence they were not guilty, 
they had to prove they were radicals.” 

And what about Judge Thayer, Mr. Dever? 
His conduct of the case has been the bullseye 
for every piece of literature ever printed con- 
demning the trial. 

“The judge was A-1. He never in any way, 
shape, or manner let us know what his views 
were. Thayer may have had an opinion. He 
may have expressed it outside of court. But 
he didn’t indicate his preference to the jury. 
I say that quite frankly. 

“I am amused that much of the criticism 
comes from domains where the judge can 
say to the jury, ‘The evidence, I think, clearly 
shows guilt Bring in a verdict of guilty.’ 
The judge can make that kind of a charge 
in Britain’s courts and in the Federal courts 
in this country, of which Justice Frank- 
furter is a member. 

“You know I’ve got a good memory,” went 
on Mr. Dever, obviously enjoying an oppor- 
tunity to talk of the trial he remembered so 
well and about which he had so long been 
silent.” 

QUOTES JUDGE’S CHARGE 

“I remember part of Judge Thayer's charge 
to us, before we went out.” And he began 
to quote, without, as later checking disclosed, 
missing a word: 

“‘T beseech you not to allow the fact that 
the defendants are Italians to influence or 
prejudice you in the least degree. They are 
entitled to the same rights and consideration 
as though their ancestors came over on the 
Mayflower.’ ” 

(The next paragraph of the judge’s charge 
continued that theme: “In the administra- 
tion of our laws there is.and should be no 
distinction between parties. Under our law, 
all classes of society, the poor and the rich, 
the learned and the ignorant, the most 
powerful citizen as well as the humblest, the 
believer as well as the unbeliever, the radi- 
cal as well as the conservative, the foreign- 
born as well as the native-born, are entitled 
to and should receive the same rights, privi- 
leges, and consideration as the logic of law, 
reason, and sound judgment, justice, and 
common sense demand.”’) 

“As I say, I was a defendants’ man,” Mr. 
Dever continued, “and if the judge was 
prejudiced against the men he did not give 
any indication to us. 

“I remember in Barre, my birthplace, there 
was a wonderful statue to Robert Burns of 
pure marble from the quarries there. It 
was carved by an Italian. I was brought up 
near that statue and I acquired a respect 
for anyone who could create a marvelous 
work of art like that with his hands. I 
admired Italians then, I did during the trial 
and still do. It is nonsense to say we were 
prejudiced against Sacco and Vanzetti be- 
cause they were Italian immigrants.” 

Mr. Dever, his bad foot paining him, lay 
down as he continued his narrative. 


RECALLS SUMMONS 


“I remember after receiving a summons 
for jury service that I went to Dedham on a 
Monday, returned to Filene’s and worked 
Tuesday and finally went to Dedham to stay 
on Wednesday. While waiting in an ante- 
room to be called into court for questioning 
about jury service, I was told by a newspaper- 
man, ‘You'll never be selected for the Sacco- 
Vanzetti jury.’ 

“Well, I wasn’t exactly sorry at his opinion, 
but I asked why.” 





“Those buttons you are wearing,’ he 
Ss ] ] ” 

“Tl had forgotten. I was wearing an Amer- 
ican Legion button and a Knights of Colum- 
bus pin Come to think of it, I thought, 


vou won't get by with those, Dever Of 
rse I realized that with Sacco and Van- 
tti reported to be draft-dodgers and radi- 
their lawyers would not want a veteran 
ia Catholic on the jury 
‘That wasn’t the way it turned out. When 
I went in, Judge Thayer asked me five ques- 
tions—whether I was related to the defend- 
knew them, had read papers and pre- 
formed any opinions, and soon. I responded 
the negative to each question, but I did 
not expect to be approved. I could see the 
defense counsel, the McInerney brothers, 
rry and Tommy, both of whom I Knew 
vell later, and Callahan (William J. Calla- 
han) and Fred Moore looking at me and 
then examining a book, which, I suppose, con- 
ned my life history 
hen Thayer said, ‘The court stands in- 
different,’ which, of course, meant he did not 
re one way or the other whether I was 
‘ceptable. Katzmann said he would accept 
me and then Moore announced I was ac- 
ceptable to both defendants. 
“I was surprised.” 








PANEL EXHAUSTED 


“Well, that was Wednesday, I remember. 
Thursday, they ran out of veniremen and 
Thayer sent the sheriffs out for more. Fi- 
nally, while we who had been chosen were 
sleeping Friday night, the sheriff came in 
and roused us. It was 1:25 Saturday morn- 
ing. We pulled on some clothes, went into 
the courtroom and were sworn in, the last 
man just having been selected. He was Sea- 
ward Parker of Weymouth, I think it was. 
(Wrong, Mr. Dever, Parker was indeed, twelfth 
juror but his home was in Quincy.) 

“We got Saturday off, I believe. Monday 
we went for a tour of the scenes of the 
holdup, place where the getaway car was 
found—Manley Woods, the auto belonged to 
a man named Murphy, I recall—and then 
the trial got under way.” 

Mr. Dever was asked what evidence he con- 
sidered to have been most important in the 
jury’s vote of guilt. 

“Just as I told Governor Puller a few years 
later, there was no single piece of evidence 
that determined the verdict, I would say. 
Various pieces fitted into chains of evidence, 
which, to my mind, not having a weak link, 
were pretty strong. 

“Let me give a couple of examples. For 
instance, the testimony about Sacco and 
Boda’s car. We know that on May 5 Sacco 
and Vanzetti were at the Johnson's place. 
Mrs. Johnson testified she came downstairs 
in answer to a knock, found Boda and told 
him she would call her husband. She went 
upstairs and spoke to him, and while he 
came down to carry on the conversation she 
went next door, about 60 yards I think it was, 
to telephone from the home of people named 
Bartlett. 

“I have a good memory. I haven’t dis- 
cussed this case for years, but all these 
names come back to me. 

“While she was returning home, she said, 
she saw Sacco and Vanzetti observe her, and 
they went to where Boda and her husband 
still were talking, and drew Boda aside. Im- 
mediately, she testified, they left. And as 
you know, they were arrested on the trolley 
going toward Brockton.” 


SURE OF IDENTITY 


“Now I’m getting to the point, The con- 
ductor of that streetcar was named Cox 
(wrong, Mr. Dever, it was Cole). He testified 
it was the second time that pair had been on 
his car at night within a short period. The 
other time was the night of April 14 or 15, he 
could not be positive which, He was sure of 
the identification, though. He was asked 
why he was so positive, 
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“‘T operate a country trolley,’ he answered. 
‘I know everybody who gets on and off in the 
country. I particularly remember the de- 
fendants because one of them I thought re- 
minded me of a friend and the other was a 
total stranger. You know everybody on @& 





col ry route, but I didn't k w them 

“Well, that was pretty reliable testimony, 
and it seemed reasonable If you had Ilis- 
tened to Cox (Cole) you would have beli 1 
him After all +h +7 thea fur’ ‘e 4 b + < 7e 
up a witness. And he made a d impres- 
sion 

“The point is this: The prosecution was 


contending that Boda’s car probably had 
t 


been used to take the murderers from Man- 
ley Woods, where the getaway car was 
abandoned, to the area of Boda’s Bridgewater 
home. And here were Sacco and Vanzetti 
positively identified by a reliable witness as 


boarding a trolley in the Bridgewater area 
either the night before or night after the 
crime, and a few days later they reappear in 
that area with Boda. 

“Another example of related evidence was 
the testimony on rarity of the bullets. It 
was most unusual, in that it was the defense 
which introduced the evidence 

“Definitely established was the fact a 32- 
caliber Winchester bullet killed Berardelll, 
The prosecution’s ba tics expert, Van Am- 
burgh, said he thought the bullet had been 
fired from the Colt 32 found on Sacco when 
arrested. Another prosecution ballistics wit- 
ness, Captain Proctor, said he thought it 
was ‘consistent’ with having been fired from 
the Sacco pistol. Both men had fired Win- 
chester bullets from the Sacco pistol to com- 
pare markings.” 

EXPERTS DISAGREE 

“Then the defense ballistics expert, Burns, 
testified he did not think the fatal bullet 
had been fired from Sacco’s gun. He gave 
reasons. Burns made a good impression. 
He was a man of fine appearance, apparently 
reliable and sincere 

“District Attorney Katzmann asked Burns 
why he had not used Winchester bullets in 
his tests with Sacco’s gun. Burns replied 
he had not been able to obtain any bullets 
like the fatal one because it was of a rare 
old-fashioned type. 

“*The bullets I used were, however, more 
nearly approximate the fatal one than the 
newer Winchester bullets used by the prose- 
cution’s witnesses,’ Burns told the court, 

“‘Did you make a thorough effort to find 
matching Winchester bullets for your test?’ 
Burns was asked. 

“‘T tried all over New England with no 
success.’ 

“And then Burns looked down from the 
witness stand at a man sitting nearby,” 
Dever continued, “and added, ‘I even con- 
tacted my colleague, Mr. Fitzgerald here, of 
the Remington company, and he was unable 
to obtain any for me from the company’s 
stocks. Mr. Fitzgerald will back up my state- 
ment.’ 

“Fitzgerald did support Burns’ statement,” 
said Dever. “Those old bullets were unob- 
tainable on the market. 

“But do you know who had some of them? 
When Sacco was arrested, he was carrying 
23, I believe it was, extra bullets, and some 
were the identical, old-fashioned, unobtain- 
able Winchester .32-caliber bullets, exact 
duplicates of the one which killed Berardelli, 

“Call that circumstantial evidence, if you 
will. But in many cases, circumstantial evi- 
dence is better than direct evidence. More 
people are convicted of crimes they did not 
commit on the basis of so-called direct evi- 
dence than are by circumstantial.” 


CREDIBILITY QUESTIONED 


Dever declared he, like others on the jury, 
Was well aware some ballistics testimony, 
particularly that of Proctor, was open to 
question because of contradictions. Credi- 
bility of other witnesses, who claimed to 








h » seen Sacco and Vanzetti at 
of the murders, also was suspect bec 
their manner and personal back 
said 

Trial post morte make a gré 
these thi: They assume the j 
for guilt « he bi f such weak 
In my opi n, we ave es in « 
mem dé can SSE € 
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v ht it migl ume on 
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remember Proctor was asked if he « 
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all 
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Ga Gis- 
lied he could not. 





As a juror, that made an impression on me. 
I pected he did r as much about 
guns as the prosecution claimed. If those 
wl believe Sacco and Vanzetti did not have 
a fair trial are interested, I can tell them 
I t now: Sacco and Vanzetti were not con- 
v ed on a Das of Proctor’s evidence.” 
Critics have assailed Proctor’s testimony 
since the trial 

I Mr. Dever Opinion, pro-Sacco and 
Vanzetti literature often has distorted what 
the jury actually heard in attempting to 
try the case in 1©CWSpapers ald pe dicals 
a ‘ward. He cited testimony of a wit- 
I s lor the pr cuti 

Remember Louis Pelser’s té mony?” he 
asked usual ch Into men + - 
Sstantly and correctly Pelser was wearing 
a blu arge u r 1 thougna it w um- 
m da per I n Vi as he testi i 

“He said he ud en a rk i 
factory overlooking t ne of the irds 
and heard a sl I ked out the win- 
dot He remembe ithe window dt i 
half oper dt they had 1 I 
to ‘free t I llar window for som«e 
ad 

TELI ING 

“Pelser said he saw a man with a gun 
bending over another man who was kn¢ : 
i h2 street. He saw the armed man rt 
the other man The Pelser said t 1 
man looked up at him, flourished 
Pelser testified he ducked, but 1 d ) 
again in time to see and jot dow the 


robbers’ auto license number as it sped 


Pelser was asked could he identify the 


man who did the shooting. He 
was asked whether that man was 
courtroom. He said ye He was 
he could point him out. He 
he pointed to Sacc 





Then defense attorneys took over 
t before 


and the witness admitted th: 
trial he had said, in the presencs 


father and mother, a member of the 


aid } 


a 
said yes. 


‘ 


n ti 
ked 1 
And 
Pelser 
e the 


cution staff, and a stenographer, while bei 
questioned in his home, that he could 


identify the man he saw doing the 


‘How can you come in court now and 


testify completely to the opposite 
you said then? You are lyi now, 
not?, a defense attorney shouted at 


ii 


wi 


are you 
him 


“ ‘No,’ said Pelser, and I am paraphrasing 


his testimony a 
tinued. “ ‘No, 1am not lying. 
to be a witness in this case 

to get involved. 


I remember it,” Dever con- 
I did not wa 

I did not 

I did not tell the truth 


when I first was questioned in order to avoid 


being entangled 
anyway, and now that I am under « 
here on this witness stand I will 
truth. 

“"T have never told the actual 
what I saw before.’ 

“You know,” continued the jur 


ir, 


But they brought m 


e in, 
at and 
tell the 
tory of 


easing 


his foot onto the bed, “it was obvious to me 
Pelser’s identification testimony was @ sur- 


prise to the prosecution. 
not even questioni him. His 
Harold Williams (now a 
judge), w: I believe 


Superior 


Katzmann was 
istant, 
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PROSECUTION SURPRISED 

“Pelser’s intended value to the prosecu- 
t in their estimatli judging from the 
€ their questions, had been to es- 
t 1 the time and to show how the li- 
cr ‘ was obtained. When he 
uv e! d identified Sacco, the prose- 
‘ i to be very much surprised. 

estimat , Pelser seemed to be 

t e truth 
O there has to be faulty evidence. 
If t f it would be impossible for 

e ) Faulty evidence is to be 

ri i trial rhe jury is there to 
Our whole system of jurispru- 
( » would be wasteful and wrong if the 
} word wv the basis alone for arrive 
i erdict Yet, that is what the post- 
t expect to accomplish. And they 
evidence and what they will 
t that 
h been condemned by per- 
point out Vanzetti had a lot of 
testified he was in Plymouth 
the day of the murders 
I emember one of those witnesses, 
Judged on appearance, he probably was the 
n effective. He seemed to be a pretty 
f i fellow Funny, I can’t remember his 
name Anyway he said he saw Vanzetti in 
Plyn th that day, and that he remembered 
t! d especially because he, the witness, 
was fixing h boat. 

“No matter how hard the prosecution 
tried, they could not shake his testimony. 
He \ convinced it was April 15, he had 
e¢ Vanzetti and he had a memory-jogging 
factor, the boat repair, to make the impres- 


rin his mind 





K na had about given up. In fact, 
as I recall it, he w on his way back to his 
seat, when he turned to the witness, an Ital- 
lan li the other who appeared for Van- 
{ nd asked ‘Are you sure, positively 

re, i April 15 that you saw the de- 
f t in Plymouth?’ 

Vv I w not too positive myself,’ re- 
plied the witne ‘but I remember coming 
uD « the train with a defense lawyer and 
we { it ought to be April 15.’” 

BOOKS OMIT STATEMENT 
ee irritating,” said Dever, “but the 
bor r § co and Vanzetti sympathizers 
leave that last statement, when talking 
about this positive witness for Vanzetti 

No wonder many people think the jury 
was ¢ I How could they think anything 
else when they get only half the picture? 
The defense has tried the case in the news- 
paper The prosecution, naturally, cannot. 
The result is, the public simply has been 
overwhelmed by the defense evidence and 
lit of that which prompted the jury to 
reach a verdict of guilty ever is made known.” 

After the trial Mr. Dever resumed work 
at Filene At night he studied law, and 
in 1926 passed the bar exams. He remained 
with File however, until 1933, becoming 
head of their employees arbitration board. 
He then joined the State division of em- 
ployment security, remaining there when it 
was taken over by the Federal Government 
in World War II 

The Sacco-Vanzetti jury’s service was not 
closed with the trial. For the next 6 years 


its members and their families had to endure 
vilification in written comments and threat 
from the more radical of the condemned 
men's supporters. Agitation carried to every 
corner of the globe. 

In Habana, an American General was 
threatened. Dutch radicals protested. Com- 
munist mass meetings in Brussels adopted 
resolutions In Czechoslovakia new trial 
resolutions were approved. American Legae- 
tions in Sofia, Buenos Aires, Lisbon, and To- 
kyo received bombing threats. The Paris 
Embassy was bombed. Algerians, Chinese, 
South Africans, and Russians demanded Sac- 
cv and Vanzetti be freed, 
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Milan was the scene of many demonstra- 
tions. The Swiss labor movement sent a pe- 
tition signed by 156,000 persons. Governor 
Fuller, by 1927, had received 17,000 first-class- 
postage letters. 


COMMUNIST TIRADES 


In this maelstrom, the Communist press 
was the vortex. Its tirades knew no bounds. 
It advocated further legalities and probably 
was a leading contributor to the more than 
$360,000 fund that was raised by defense com- 
mittees. What other sums were obtained in 
the name of Sacco and Vanzetti and put to 
purely radical use cannot be estimated, but 
fund-raising totals are obscure in the record. 

In this period, the jury was dismissed as 
an incompetent, prejudiced, vindictive group 
of witch hunters. Judge Thayer received the 
worst of the epithets. His life history was 
explored; any chance remark he may have 
made, whether while playing golf in this 
State or paying the bellhop, in a hotel in 
Spain, that might be construed as anti- 
democratic and distorted and played up in 
“liberal” and left-wing brochures, articles 
and speeches. 

3y 1927, sympathizers of Sacco and Van- 
zetti attained an objective. So great had 
been the torrent of criticism that many level- 
headed persons who normally might have 
permitted the law to take its course were 
persuaded to doubt fairness of the trial. The 
crescendo clamoring for a new trial became 
immense. 

Three times motions for a new trial were 
argued before Judge Thayer; each time they 
were denied. Twice the defense went to the 
State supreme court on complaints that 
Judge Thayer was not correct in denying ad- 
mission of so-called new evidence. The high 
court upheld the jurist. 

Sacco was in and out of the insane asylum, 
while Vanzetti’s sanity was questioned. A 
convicted murderer from New Bedford, Ce- 
lestine Medeiros, confessed in the death 
house to being involved in the, East Brain- 
tree hold-up and killings and said Sacco and 
Vanzetti were not implicated. His account 
was checked and thrown out as false. 

“For a year or more after the trial we were 
being called by the Governor or some other 
authority determining whether there was 
possibility of error,” juror Parker said. “The 
Governor desired to give them every break 
he could.” 

ADVISORY BOARD NAMED 


In 1927, Governor Fuller appointed an ad- 
visory board of President Lowell of Harvard, 
President Stratton of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Judge Robert A, 
Grant. This group called in the jury mem- 
bers separately. 

“Is there anything about this whole case 
that bothers you?” Mr. Dever recalled he was 
asked after reviewing the trial with the 
group. “Is there anything that makes you 
doubt the verdict was not just, on thinking 
it over?” 

Governor Fuller summoned jury members 
singly for his own review of the case. Mr. 
Dever said he was questioned, with his ac- 
quiescence, in the presence of a stenographer. 
Then the Governor took him aside, out of 
earshot of everybody else, the juror recalled, 
put his arm on his shoulder and asked if 
there was any matter Dever would like to 
get off his chest about the trial. 

The Governor also asked what part of the 
evidence Dever thought the most conclusive. 
Mr. Dever said he replied there was no par- 
ticular thing alone, but groups of related 
evidence, which taken in conjunction, made 
a verdict of guilty the only possible one and 
the just one. 

The Governor's advisory board had three 
questions to answer: 

Was the trial fairly conducted? 

Was evidence discovered after the trial of 
such importance a new trial was warranted? 














Are members of the board convinced be- 
yond a r2asonable doubt that Sacco and Van- 
zetti were guilty of the murders? 

Having read 7,000 pages of testimony and 
talked to 102 witnesses and the jury, the 
board found in the affirmative on the first 
and third questions and in the negative on 
the second, all by unanimous votes. Their 
report was made public August 6, 


APPEALS TO 14 


April 9, 1927, Sacco and Vanzetti were sen- 
tenced to die the week of July 10. In the 
next 17 days, appeals were taken to 14 jus- 
tices in four courts. Judge Broadhurst in 
Suffolk County refused a stay; Chief Justice 
Walter P. Hall, of the Superior Court, refused 
to appoint a new judge to hear a new trial 
motion; Judge George A. Sanderson, of State 
supreme court, refused a habeas corpus writ; 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, of State su- 
preme court, refused a habeas corpus, and 
Judge George W. Anderson, of the United 
States district court, refused a habeas corpus. 

The full bench of the State supreme court 
heard exceptions to Judge Thayer's denial of 
a new trial, and denied the exceptions. Then 
Judge Hall refused a stay of exceution. Judge 
James M. Morton, Jr., of United States dis- 
trict court, refused a habeas corpus. Judge 
Holmes refused a stay and an order of notice 
on a writ of certiorari. 

Then the defendants’ counsel went to the 
United States Supreme Court. First Justice 
Brandeis refused a stay, then Justice Stone, 
and finally, Chief Justice Taft declined to 
return to the United States from Canada to 
take any action. 

Final appeal was to Judge James A. Lowell 
of the United States district court and, 
again, to Judge Anderson on August 22. The 
next day Sacco and Vanzetti were electro- 
cuted, while 800 police armed with machine- 
guns, gas bombs, and high-pressure hoses 
stood guard around the prison. 

The controversy has continued, however, 
in book, poem, play, magazine, and occa- 
sional newspaper article. Justice Frankfurt- 
er remains silent, but his lead is being fol- 
lowed by a group including Philip Murray 
of the CIO, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter 
Reuther, of the CIO Auto Workers, Senator 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, of New York, and Pro- 
fessor Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard. 
They sponsored a “manifesto” in 1947 and 
are attempting to have a memorial bas-relief 
to Sacco and Vanzetti set up in Boston Com- 
mon, 


JUSTICES 


NEW BOOK TYPICAL 


Typical of the literature is ‘“‘The Legacy of 
Sacco and Vanzetti,” previously mentioned. 
In 595 pages, packed with legal references, 
Professor Morgan and Mr. Joughin present 
what Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., also a Har- 
vard professor, calls a cogent evaluation of 
the legal and sociological aspects. 

As demonstrated in the interviews, a ma- 
jority of the Sacco-Vanzetti jury survivors 
consider the rarity of the bullets found on 
Sacco and in Berardelli’s body extremely sig- 
nificant. Perhaps this was the most damn- 
ing of all factors involved. 

The cogent evaluation of Professor Morgan 
and Mr. Joughin does not even mention this 
extraordinary evidence in its lengthy exam- 
ination of the data presented against Sacco 
and Vanzetti. 

Justice Frankfurter, who orated loudest 
and longest against the verdict, does not al- 
lude to the bullet evidence in the Case of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, his book on the trial. 

By such omission is strength given the 
allegation that Sacco and Vanzetti were not 
convicted on the murder evidence. By such 
omissions is the jury’s fitness placed in a 
false light. 

A later era recognized the grave threat to 
democratic processes that the fact distorted, 
or omitted, can be. It is no compliment to 
American justice and fair play that for these 
many years the Sacco-Vanzetti jury has been 
damned in books written without even 
































































wledge of whether its members were alive 

dead to respond. 

Time continues, of course, its inexorable 
ad on the small band of courageous cit- 
who fulfilled a basic responsibility of 
nship—Jury service. 

The years have not brought any member 

hes, ‘but they have brought strengthened 
viction that the verdict was in complete 
rd with the consciences and the evi- 

1ce—and that it was just. 


NO COMMENT 


“IT have never commented publicy on the 
icco-Vanzetti case and have no intention 
doing so now,” said Prederick G. Katz- 
nn, of Hyde Park, who as Norfolk County 
strict Attorney in 1921, headed the prose- 
ition staff in the celebrated murder trial. 
Mr. Katzmann is president of a savings bank 
1d still practices law. 


“GUILTY!” SAYS ELWIN HAUVER, COURT 
STENOGRAPHER AT TRIAL 


There was no doubt in the mind of a New 
Redford resident who heard every word of 
stimony in the Sacco-Vanzetti trial that 
ie two defendants were guilty of murder. 
win H. Hauver, of 427 Bedford Street, has 
id nearly a half-century’s experience in 
tening to murder trials and recording the 
ceedings. He was one of two official court 
enographers at the Dedham trial in June 

id July 1921. 

“You can’t put it too strongly, my belief 

the justice of the verdict and guilt of the 

en and the fairness of the trial,” said Mr. 

uver, who retired this year as official 

enographer for the Bristol County Superior 
( urt. 

Of course, I’ve seen a lot of murder trials, 

1d other trials in forty-odd years and I 
ink I’m in a position to be a pretty good 
idge. At the time of the Sacco-Venzetti 
ial there was not a single person I ran 
ross in the courtroom who thought they 
ere innocent. With one exception,” he 
ded smiling, “a newspaperman.” 

Of Judge Webster Thayer, who has been 

cused of prejudice by Sacco-Vanzetti 

mpathizers, Mr. Hauver declared, “There 

; no question about his fairness. There 

as no question about his courage, either. 
He was not afraid of man or the devil.” 

In his opinion the so-called radicalism of 

1e defendants played no part in influencing 
the verdict of guilty. Most of the sensa- 
tional emphasis on this came after the trial, 
he believes. Encouragement for later gen- 
erations to think the pair were not convicted 

n the evidence has come from books like 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter’s, 
Mr. Hauver said. 

Frankfurter’s book condemning the ver- 
dict, The Case of Sacco and Vanzetti, “dis- 
torted the facts,” the New Bedford man feels. 

“We, the other stenographer and I, heard 
every word said, we heard every consultation 
between judge and counsel and prosecution. 
There was not a single word relating to that 
trial involving the court we did not hear, 
And in my mind there was no question that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty as charged.” 

Mr. Hauver’s experience with murder cases 
began in 1903 when he was attached to the 
3oston Police Department. 





Manhattanville Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Mid- 


Century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth being held here in 
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Washington this week focusses atten- 
tion on the Manhattanville Center, lo- 
cated in my district, described by the 
New York Times as a potent force for 
combating juvenile delinquency and en- 
couraging good citizenship in an over- 
crowded section of Manhattan. Mem- 
bers will be interested in the appended 
editorial from the November 29 New 
York Times which deals with the out- 
standing work of this center. It follows: 
MANHATTANVILLE CENTER 

A potent force for combating juvenile de- 
linquency and encouraging good citizenship 
in a tragically underpivileged area of the 
city -is the Manhattanville Neighborhood 
Center, at 514 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth Street. Here 45,000 persons 
are living in badly overcrowded housing. 
Roughly one-third of the residents of the 
region afe Negroes, one-third are Puerto 
Ricans, and the remaining third comprises 
22 nationalities. All of these human beings 
are squeezed into an area of about 50 city 
blocks. 

Like all enterprises of its kind, the center 
requires generous contributions from its 
friends to enable it to carry on. If adequate 
funds are received, the center hopes to de- 
velop a leisure-time program for aged per- 
sons, to cultivate more constructive and more 
social attitudes among juvenile gangs, to 
keep younger children from being attracted 
by gangs, to formulate an effective adult- 
education program, and to carry out exten- 
sive physical repairs to the center itself 

Last summer, with the cooperation of Co- 
lumbia University Teachers College, repre- 
sentatives of the center visited 3,679 dwelling 
units in the area in a laudable project to 
redesign and redevelop the community. The 
results of the study are now being tabulated. 
Donations from friends will make more con- 
structive surveys of this kind possible. 
Checks should be sent to the Manhattanville 
Center Business Office, at 2852 Broadway, 
New York 27. 








A Clean Fulfillment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following editorial from the Manila 
Bulletin of Saturday, October 14, 1950: 

A CLEAN FULFILLMENT 

The 5-year task of the War Damage Com- 
mission is drawing to a close. The commis- 
sioners have completed and sent to President 
Truman their final report on the public 
property rehabilitation phase of their work, 
which is the most visible and tangible of all 
the things that have been done for the peopie 
of the Philippines under the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. 

The full scope of restoration is impressive. 
It often escapes the notice of people who 
live here because the process has been neces- 
sarily gradual. The impact of surprise is 
apparent in the faces and the remarks of 
people who leave the country and return to 
note the progress made in removing the 
horrible scars of war. 

The payment of war damage money to 
individuals and private entities used up most 
of the sums allotted to the Philippines for 
rehabilitation. The sum available for re- 
storing public buildings and properties of the 
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government was ?110,500.000 Schoo!s ‘ 
most of it, with national government build- 
ings, hospitals, and dispensaries, pr incial 


and municipal buildings, irrigation projects 
and waterworks and government corpora- 
tions sharing in that order 

The Philippine Government at the same 
time has spent since 1945 an estimated ! - 
000,000 of its money on rehabilitation of 
public properties. Much of this has gone 
into construction of roads and bridges, the 
cost of which was shared half and half be- 
tween the United States and Philippine Gov- 
ernments This has led to the erroneous 
impression that all public restoration work 
was so shared. Except in a few cases where 
work on necessary projects had already been 
started, or under other special arrangements, 
the cost of restoring public buildings was 
wholly paid for out of war damage funds 
from the United States 

The commission's report to the President 
is factually complete, ably presented and well 
edited, with illustrations, but it modestly 
fails to bring forward one notable fact which 
should not go unmentioned. With all the 
huge expenditure of money involved, no 
breath of scandal has touched the operation 
There must have been minor defections, mis- 
takes and failures, but none were important 
enough to come to public notice. There has 
been a clean fulfillment of public trust 

The American commissioners and staff 
people are getting ready to leave their jobs 
and go home. Most of them, including Com- 
missioners Frank Waring and John O’Don- 
nell, will have left by the end of next month, 
It is quite possible that other Americans will 
be sent here by their Government to im- 
plement the recommendations of the Bell 
mission’s report. In our opinion the be 
qualified Americans for that work would be 
Commissioners Waring and O'Don! 
Could they be induced to stay? 





British Commonwealth Colombo Plan For 
Economic Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
essential elements in our fight against 
the Communist totalitarian drive to cap- 
ture the free world is economic recon- 
struction and development. This is the 
best way to give the millions of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and Europe some- 
thing to fight for. 

The appended editorial on the Co- 
lombo plan of the British Common- 
wealth nations is based upon their con- 
siderable experience in the Far East and 
is an indication of the magnitude of the 
effort required to do the job which needs 
to be done. It is significant that on the 
basis of an expenditure of over $5,000,- 
000,000 only modest improvements are 
hoped for in standards of living, and yet 
the decisive victory over communism is 
undoubtedly to be based upon the effort 
to raise standards of living. The New 
York Times editorial of November 29, 
1950, follows: 

THe Cotomso PLAN 

One of the greatest adventures tn ald for 
underdeveloped areas was officially launched 
yesterday by the seven countries of the 
British Commonwealth, It is the “Colombo 
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The Negro Is Being Misled on Integration 
: g 


and Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


SISSIPPI 
REPRESENTATIVES 
yvember 30, 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. 


OF MI 
HOUSE OF 
Thursday, N 


IN 1 


Speaker, Davis 
Le N o publisher of the Newark 
(N. J Telegram, has written some very 
interesting editorials for his publication. 
I am of tne opinion that leadership such 
nted by this writer will accom- 
plish a great deal more for Negroes than 
i yposals offered by those who 
e race prejudice to exploit the 

for their own benefit 
r leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith a recent editorial writ- 
ten by Lee, which represents sound 
thinking and the most reasonable atti- 
le presented by any leader of the 


as repres 


re I travel, listen, and observe, the 

vinced I become that the Negro has 

ly misled in this matter of inte- 
civil rights. 

me that the first things 

and that our economic 

ignificance than the 

ittend a white school 


M 
nunities 
white } 
sical appe 
uthern Negroes 
whites approve of 
to disrupt custom 
th races well down 
contributed so much 
nomic security. 

vould be the future educational 
Negro in the South if the leg- 
all of the Southern States would 
enact legislation withdrawing State financial 
Support from all schools of higher learning, 
starting at the high-school level? Not only 
this possible, but if it should come to pass, 
the Negro would be unable to finance his own 
tional program. Negro financed edu- 
cational programs have been a failure in the 
and nothing miraculous has happened 
ch would cause a normal person to as- 
that the future holds any better 
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; ago southern Negro educators made 

pilgrimages to the North to raise 

the support of their schools and 

ractice continued until northern phil- 

sts found out that the Negro educa- 

were the beneficiaries instead of the 

The AME Church, the Baptists, the 

terians, and some other minor denom- 

ns have been active in the field of 

education, but their achievements 

} e been nothing to write home about. 

Not only that, but every year charges have 

flown thick and fast anent the misappropria- 

tions of school funds. The operation of 

Negro schools has not only produced some of 

the Nation's juiciest scandals but is a dam- 

aging reflection of the Negro's integrity and 

his ability to operate and finance an edu- 
cational program 

No race or nationality in this Nation has 
excelled or equaled the Negro in educational 
attainment and achievement, but this edu- 
cational opportunity was not only created by 
white dollars but has been financed by white 
people throughout the Nation. It is an un- 
fortunate fact, that Negroes contribute very 
little to their own community well-being and 
improvement and this fact should be taken 
into account by these agitators before they 
initiate their program for demands in the 
field of education. 

Instead of spending thousands of dollars 
to finance unnecessary court fights for priv- 
ileges which will cost the race millions in lost 
valuable friendships and racial good will, our 
leaders should go into the Negro ghettoes 
and force the local grocer to carry prime 
meats and sell to our people grade A products 
which will make us healthy. 


> mud and tast 
to me that 


y down 
ve campaigns of ¢ 
than in directing th 
and money toward the 
angible essentials of ?if 
was in Atlanta last week and was 
mpressed by the large number of outsts 
ing and progressive Negro businesses. A 
lanta is strictly a segregated city. I was ir 
several New England cities this week where 
there is not supposed to be any segregation, 
and I found not one creditable Negro busi 
ness. 

The only owned and operated Negro radi 
station is not in New York, but in Atlanta 
Segregation has not only given the Negro in 
the South an opportunity to carve out his 
industrial and economic destiny, but it has 
forced him to the fore as the most substan- 
tial and economically secure Negro in the 
world 

The Negro in New York, Newark, and other 
supposedly liberal centers may enjoy the 
privilege to eat wrere he pleases or go to any 
theater or public place of amusement, but a 
Negro can't get a license in Newark to operate 
a liquor package store, and there are any 
number of fields that he can’t enter business 
in other eastern and northern cities. But 
this is not true in the South, a Negro can 
enter any kind of business he wishes and 
southern whites will even lend the money. 
Some of the largest contractors in the South 
are Negroes, 

Northern Negro dollars spent to force 
southern white universities to admit Negroes 
will certainly not contribute anything toward 
continued good race relations in the South, 
and race relations were definitely on the im- 
prove until all of these school suits started. 

I find more race prejudice in the East than 
I have found in Georgia or Mississippi. Two 
weeks ago 10 tourist camps refused to rent 
me a cabin just outside of Pittsburgh, and 
Pennsylvania is one of the first States to 
enact a civil-rights law. 

If the NAACP is really interested in cor- 
recting a real evil in the school situation then 
it should direct its efforts toward the schools 
in Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, 
which is a little closer than the nearest 
southern school target. 

The American race situation has not only 
taken on added alarming proportions but has 
developed into a serious problem which 
could explode and create a national crisis. 
Instead of trying to find peace in Korea and 
in other foreign lands our leaders, both white 
and colored, should try to find a panacea for 
these racial ills and establish peace at home 


crea 











fore advocating it abroad We are not in 

sition to teach the other fellow how to 

blish unity in his bailiwick when we 
have it in our own. 
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Congress and Its Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 
Oo KINTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, a group 
f Washington correspondents has 
unched a worthy effort to add to public 
ledge of the work of Congre and 
mbers, and under unanimous ¢con- 

1t I include in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD the followin 
ter received from Hal J. Miller, editor, 
Your Congress magazine: 
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activity, it has 





lal “goldfish bowl.” 

1 an educational pros 
h most if it operates a 
n project, free to Carry 
hampered by official restricti 
ized that the Members 

e a voice in what is said 
Our founding committee 


er observers of our legisl: 
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1 assured that leading repres 
zens will be pleased to serve 01 
anent Committee for Congress a 
i. various Ways. 
he Committee for Congress is bei 
rated as a nonprofit corporation in the 
District of Columbia. 

Distinguished Members of the House and 
Senate who have indicated their approval of 
efforts to strengthen our democracy through 
he proposed study plan are being asked to 

rve as an advisory committee. Close liaison 

be maintained with all official co 
ional sources so that accurate repo! 
the work of Congress can be printed. 

The magazine will publish pictures of all 
Members, and lill officials. 

les will be checked carefully for : 
y and a strictly nonpartisan pol 
maintained in the distribution « 
nal or inform rial, eit 
Cc re 
f the committee. 

In addition to f 

ticles ex i ] 
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students can be answered au- 
thoritatively. Members of the House and 
Senate will te asked to write articles. Vet- 
eran Members or former Members will com- 


pare Congress today with its work in times 
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gone by. There will be personality sket 
ol our great congressional pers 
Borahs, the Cannons, the LaFollettes, the 
Websters, the Clarks, the Norriss« and 
others Duties of variou l 
be explained 

There will be a summary of legislation 
before Congress, of legislation enacted, and 


ill ties, 
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ence in t ir t 

By havir Your ( r macari i 
at to ll ( rite either 
through the guide servi c it the news- 
paper stands, it will t dle to explain 
} y Co C id it it 
is not € M ) 
be on the floor at one time 

rhe committe pri pal channel of edu- 
cation will be Your Congress magazine, but 
we will use radio, television, motion pict . 
speakers, special event 1 r mg 
Members of Congress or their de at - 
resentatives can ve ¢ tudy discussion 
leaders if time and the « ions warr 

The educational project will be fir ced 
by public subscriptio ‘ar 1 tl sal p - 
lished materials. The great educational 
found ition _¥ 7 n + -d phil »sthr pi + have 
been asked to consider sponsoring the entire 
program on a long-range basis, as it ac- 
knowledged to be of prime importance to 
widen a knowledge of ur Cong! nd 
Government if we are to s iin this free, 
democratic, representative republican - 
tem. A program that dedicated er y 
to the defense and support and improve- 
ment of our conere r tem cert 5 
deserving of some practical istance from 
the Congress it f ar 1 i Member 

The f wing letter represents the viev 
of a private citizen about the value 


projec t 
Respectfully y 


Editor. Your Congres Magazir Ere 
ec ve Direc . Committee for 
Conoress non f Cone 
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Is the Loss of Asia Very Near? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ON 


1ON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOU: 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 

Mr. GWINN. 


E OF REPRESENTATIVES 


LAV EO 


Mr. Speaker, the dan- 
f reatest in our his- 
tory. MacArthur fought the possibility 
of drifting into a war in Korea, to be 
fought by us. He urged, even begged 
support for Chiang and the Nation- 
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alist forces, the only friends we have in 
China. Their manpower was very great 
ours, small. They held off Japan 7 years 
Congressman Jupp in the House urged 
this over and over again. He pointed out 
to war in Korea, after losing 

tl mainland of China to communism, 
like trying to salvage the little fin- 
er after abandoning the r 
hand. Militarily, the terra 
was the worst that could be 
1ajor military disaster to our 
rly inadequate forces stares us 
All this time Secretary o 

n Acheson has stopped and 
abotaced the 500.000 well-trained C - 








nese soldiers on Formosa from attack- 
Communists we fight An esti- 
mated million guerrillas are on 
mainland of China rhey < not for 
oi‘¢ ta th r economy: no ¢ ft of « 
men f their batt] Instead, Ach¢s 
and our President deny them even tl 


right to buy munitions from us 
warships stop them from landing on the 


n iland to help fight the very ¢ 


mmu 


nists that shoot our pitiful little fo 
in the back 

In spite of t} incredible slap in the 
f \ l ton EK ( | few da} ) 


1ewed China’s off 
They are equipped I 
own ships e also ready to transport 
them to the fight 


The numbers and equipment of the 
Communists in North Korea were con- 
cealed from us by ¢ Departm 
Just so it has misrepresented the num- 
bers and equipment of the Chinese Com- 
nunists on the Korean border. So sure 


was it that the Chinese 
would not attack, it that our 
bovs would be home for Chri na The 


1} aT 


v » wrania » he nt ‘ mit wie 


Communists 
reported 








falsely charge MacArthur wi makin 
such reports They want to make him 
ridiculous and destroy him just as they 
did Chiang Kai-shek and just as th do 
Syngman Rhee rhe re Land t il- 
ternativ is Russia and commun ) 
a 1 and so fo d so 
I } 

If Chiang’s force could onl be l- 
lowed to aitack the flank of the Com- 
munists. That might weil occupy half 
1 


“mmunist fore now in Korea and 


Save us from the disaster thre ning u 

They are the only relief in sight for our 
dying, freezing, and fleeing men A - 
son's refusal to accept their offer and 


hip munitions to them a few years ago 
makes the charge of conspiracy wi i 
our own Government to deliver A l 
the Pacific to the Cx 


mmunists, the only 
reasonable explanation. If we have no 
friends willing to fight in China then t 
whole Korean adventure made no 
fi n tl start. 
Our delegates at the UN > Instruct 1 
to meet with Ching Commun 
imunists’ terms ‘J ( 
“Americ are ors” in 
€ 1 our dels ao il Esj i - 
I ublican del al row y I I i 
bef ich | j ] f i 
flven ut t to pn - 
ti I led | British, lo r 
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sonable and honorable relief in sight. 
Let them join the UN forces with the 
Americans and the handful of British. 
vould be an honest “police action.” 
It would unite the forces of freedom and 
make us all allies in a common cause 
against the spread of slavery around the 





he Future of Coffee in the American 
Economic Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
EON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


LOUISIANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 6 (legislative day 


na , 9° 


( j ara nda y, No ven eT “ff ) 1950 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REconD, an address I 
delivered on December 5, 1950, at Boca 


taton, Fla., before the National Coffee 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as fol 

I l ntlemen, I am delighted to be 
v t oc’ n, the annual meet- 
i ( \ r organiz ( As I look around 
I it beautiful Boca Raton Club, with 
the n t A tic Ocean just a few yards 
i l i\ me a LOW ¢ pride being an 





ren t cu t t t wer ht l 

l it us and thank God that we 

i in er l er a gove t 

t t ts 1 to § her here and ¢ 3S 

ri ( v itever subjects we 1 nt 
C e. Vv it fear of repr 

I f my rer x be of some 

1 1 you i mblin r port of 

T ZZle t i | r ¢ ( - 

t ec Ly J ibje of 

c € é 1 in my il rest As most 

r 1k v¥, I was bor and r red i the 

‘ I i which is the focal point 











l por 
c l dled 
000,000 pou 
OI ¢ t C 
t ( port 
T i ite ¢ 
your | iness. If you prosper and the ccffee 
busine goes well, Louisiana will benefit 
al with most of you, and I might addina 
ligt vein that southern Louisiana looks to 
t coffee bu ess for yet another reason. 
£ Loui 1 n referred to as the 
“Ss Bowl” of ation, and I might say 


that our people would like to see at least one 
a sugar in each one of 

ur multitudinous cups of coffee 
: itrarily divide my 








less ar 
remarks this morning into three parts, but 
first, let me beg that you do not treat me 
like a certain Democratic Senator who died 
and de nded into the lower regions. On 
his arrival, after he had shaken hands with 
the old devil himself, he assumed control 
of all of the infernal regions. Several of 
in tor nt this dic- 


r. He started issuing 
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r arose in the ci 


r the fur 


in our own State De 








roversy, in the role o 


I am not here to either damn or 


mind, Id feel that it needs any apo 








and should ne\ 
ial slap at our 


was not, 
nstrued as ¢ 
bors to the s 
able that the cof- 
and noto- 
e time of 





have been c 
friends and neigl! 
ndeed most regret 


fortunately, tl 


ded with some elections 
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Today we are awakening to 
ffee-producing and other 

ountries possess raw mate- 
ndispensable to the devel- 

nse of this hemisphere. I 

ntion tin, copper antimony, 

ind many others It is not, of 

ny purpose here today to discuss the 
aspect of our economy, although 
I am certain, arouse your 
; to the absolute necessity 
ships that should 

| of the peoples of 


ct would 


is not only eco- 

cultivate the 

Central Ameri- 

ne a military ne- 

any form of 

efore, I say to 

relations with the 

and others in 

one Our country 

republics are com- 

need we have for 

al ambassadors 

I trust you will main- 

iard of friendship for our 

that we all now realize 
joint well-being. 

specific concern 

business: The 

report have 

ounced for criticizing the 

and Central Amer- 

employed to control] the pro- 

nd marketing of coffe, while we 

ves have a comprehensive govern- 

program of agricultural controls. The 

however, is obvious; our Secretary 

riculture is directed by statute, to sell 

ipported crops when the market 

parity figures. We 

Although we 

d and stored tremendous sur- 

nany commodities, these will au- 

be released on the market when 

ches or exceeds parity. In that 

rnment protects the farmers 

rices, and also protects con- 

runaway prices in short-crop 


» our 
the coffee 


inal coffee 


1) South 


reached 


i the storables 


I would be the last person to attempt to 
n neighbors how to run their 
think, however, they 
the experience—by the 
people say, of our 
utterly convinced 


tell our southe 
economy. I 
well profit b 
tler experience, 
own Government I am 
that the only way an agricultural economy 
can avoid the boom and bust cycle is by 
sound pianning. Ido not care whether this 
planning is done by the farmers, or their 
cooperative r the Government, so long as 
it is carried out in a democratic manner, 
d so long as the farmer is permitted a 
voice in its execution and a fair return for 
what he produces. We all remember the 
disastrous low prices of the 1930’s. You will 
all recall, too, the 7-cent coffee of 1949, and 
Brazilian locomotives burning 
Zee instead of coai—even of surplus coffee 
eing dumped at sea. In all some 78,000,000 
ags of surplus Brazilian coffee are reported 
have been destroyed between 1931 and 
has been sharply re- 
think any of us want to go 
se days, but I feel that we would 
le & greater degree of stabilization 
istry. With the depletion 
f reserve coffee stocks over the last several 
ws, you do not now have a cushion that 
reserves insured. Dry weather 
r frost can desolate the coffee crop, with a 
ct reflection now on world 
Instability is not a good way to hold 

ed markets. 
re we would all like to avoid the 
of short years and the glut of 


farm 


some 


the stories ol 


Tree planting 

L I doi 

ick to tl 

all welcor 


1 the collee inc 


Ls lai e 


more air 


ver-production seasons. We in America 
jave, of course, no control over the produc- 
ym and marketing of world coffee. We 
n only speculate—and I use the word ad- 
isedly—and unobtrusively recommend from 
basis of our own farm experience with 
ther crops. The rest is up to the coffee- 
growing countries themselves. I will say 
that if coffee continues in short sup- 
ply, with attendant high prices, its produc- 
tion in other areas, in Africa, in Asia, and 
} 


Iv 
Oly, 


yerbaps in the Indies will be simulated con- 
iderably and meanwhile, the market for it 
may decline significantly in spite of popula- 
tion increases 

When the Eighty-second Congress convenes 
next month, I hope to be the chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. I know 
you are all interested to learn what, if any, 
recommendations the committee may make 
to the Senate r rding the coffee industry. 
At this point, I know only one which will 
affect your business. Senator Tuomas of 
Oklahoma, who, incidentally, was defeated 

i will not be ck in January, and Senator 

LEITE, who will be back, have introduced 

ls in the Senate which will permit the in- 
lusion of coffee in the definition of the word 
‘commodity’ as used in the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. According to Senator GILLETTE’s 
bill, coffee will be subject to the Commodity 
Exchange Act but there will be no further 
substantial amendment of tiie act. On the 
other hand, Senator THomas’ bill will not 
only add coffee and other agricultural prod- 
ucts to the “commodity” definition sub‘ect 
to supervision, but will also permit the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to establish by regula- 
tion a mirimum margin to be required 
and maintained in connection with the pur- 
chase or sale of commodity futures. If this 
bill of Senator THomAs should be passed, your 
coffee transactions on the various exchanges 
will be regulated by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. 

I am opposed to Senator THomas’ bill and 
will vote against it, as I believe that Amer- 
ican market transactions have not been of 
such a nature as to require the imposition 
of these margin controls. Unless this bill is 
voted on before January—and I might say 
that the possibility of its being brought up 
is most remote—it will have to be reintro- 
duced by another Senator in the Eighty- 
second Conger You have my assurance 
that unless a material change occurs in 
marketing practices, I shall refuse to support 
any legislation that will permit bureaucratic 
control of your coffee market. My advice is 
that you yourselves make every effort to re- 
move the causes that give rise to agitation for 
controls. 

Incidentally, I should like to call your at- 
tention to one significant development which 
seems to have been stimulated by the ill- 
framed coffee report. You will perhaps recall 
that there was severe criticism of the restric- 
tive type of contract employed in the coffee 
futures market. The Wall Street Journal of 
August 23, 1950, reported the following: 

“Following the initial Gillette report on 
coffee, the New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change in June took under consideration the 
recommendation for a universal type of cof- 
fee futures contract. 

“A contract along those lines known as 
contract V was adopted by the exchange 
membership on August 15 and in which trad- 
ing will start September 5. 

“On the same date, trading in a new modi- 
fied form of S contract covering will begin. 
Eventually it will replace S contract cover- 
ing higher grade coffees after outstanding 
old contracts have been liquidated. The 
exchange D contract, covering lower quality 
coffees, already is in process of liquidation.” 

I am happy to congratulate any of you 
who may have had any part in setting your 


own house in order. Such self-policing and 
responsiveness to criticism is very important 
in the democratic process, especially in a 
business which is peculiarly subject to public 
misunderstanding and which would like to 
escape further bureaucratic control. 

I know of no other plans afoot by the Goy- 
ernment to regulate your business. Most of 
you know that I am opposed to Government 
controls per se and that I feel that the gov- 
ernment governs best that governs least. 
Since I was elected to the Senate in 1936, I 
have served 14 years on the Committee on 
Agriculture. It is to me the nearest and 
dearest part of my work as a United States 
Senator. It will always be. I promise you, 
as members of a business devoted to the 
handling of an agriculture commodity, that 
your interests are my interests, and that I 
shall leave no stone unturned to help Amer- 
ica maintain its place as the greatest agri- 
culture Nation in the world. 

I leave you reluctantly, because I have so 
enjoyed my brief visit here. I feel that your 
business and your work is of tremendous im- 
portance in the industry and commerce of 
cur country. It is more than that. Your 
enterprise and your relations with our 
friends and neighbors in the other Americas 
constitute the cement with which we will 
build a united wall against inroads by foes 
which would destroy our democratic way ol! 
life. 


Sound Reclamation Development— 
Address by Hon. Guy Cordon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


CF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. 


Mr. President, among 
a number of splendid addresses deliv- 
ered at Spokane, Wash., recently, be- 
fore the National Reclamation Associa- 
tion, there was one by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 


DON] which should be made available 
to all Members of the Senate, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. It is a most 
interesting and valuable statement cov- 
ering sound reclamation development. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SouND RECLAMATION DEVELOPMENT 
(By Guy Corpon) 

Mr. Chairman, I need not say to you, who 
are gathered here today, that it is a real 
pleasure for me to have this opportunity to 
discuss with you ways and means whereby 
the productive values of the West may be 
realized to the fullest degree. The end we 
seek, while geographically sectional, is na- 
tional in benefit. 

The National Reclamation Association is a 
living exponent of the pioneering spirit 
which led the stalwarts of old away from 
security and easy living westward to new 
fields of adventure and trial. Great of heart, 
self-reliant, and contemptuous of danger, 
they sought naught but the opportunity to 
carve for themselves a future in the un- 
known. Cooperation in those far days was 
a pecessity, it had the added value of 





land 
he reclaimed a a cost 
f the land user to 
the history of 
tion, the embraced the 
basic proposition that no land was subject 
t t 


» reclamation which could 1 be 





reciama- 





reason- 





ably expected its¢ to produce sufficient 
to repay the principal cost of its subjuga- 
tion to tillage. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that there was provided, even in the 
earliest legislation, that some nonreimbursa- 
ble assistance—which I shall term 
Lecause that is what it is—should be given 
by the Government if the program was to 
have a fair chance of success. Initially, this 
nonrecompensable assistance was the rental 
value of the Federal funds 
giveness of the interest component, if you 
please 

It well may be that the happy condition of 
the Federal Treasury in those day 
thing to do with the decision. 

It is equally possible, if not probable, that 
he fact that the original Reclamation Act 
provided for a reclamation fund to be cre- 
ated solely from receipts arising from the sale 
and disposal of public lands in the affected 
States, had a bearing upon the matter 

Whatever the possibilities or probabilities, 
the original act did not contemplate the 

t ntal or interest on the moneys 

ym the reclamation fund for 
That is t 


us toaay in ne 
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Various agen 
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In my inion, the differ e between the 
l n project of to- 
thin the ability 
likewise subsidy. 
Vv ' e would cringe from the word as 
re umation, or deny the 

| ible, I am unable to under- 
If ever a case hi been made, or can 

be made, to justify nonreimbursable Federal 
expenditure, it has been made, and can be 
rogram of reclaiming the arid 
This is adding to the 

I } ntributing to production, 
maki for agricultural strength and inde- 
pendence It is in the American tradition 
t it promotes individ- 


individual Initiative; 





vater user to repay l 


fact, 


red opinion, we should, and 
unanimity of effort in the 
eclam ion ates, we can write nonreim- 
abili of excess of capital costs over 


In my conside 


ili f water users to repay into the rec- 
m n x 
I am well aware that there are many able 
tudents of reclamation, well versed in the 
e ( Federal legislation, who doubt 
i p tical proposition, such a pro- 
can be € ted 
I am not unalterably committed to my 
ew I have been wrong before; I may be 
W Here and elsewhere in conferences I 
prese and assert my position. If a 


n be found I shall join in 
the ellort ior lit adoption 

I do include among the alternatives, 
so-called interest component 
recent O'Mahoney or Mag- 

on—depending upon who is speaking— 
mendment to the public works bill in the 
cluded session of the Congress, 


} r lution < 


provisions of the 


cenuy con 

Iam 1 lterably opposed to those provi- 

yns as they are spelled out in that amend- 
ment 

Upon careful and close analysis I find them 
fantastic beyond belief. Their vice is not in 
what they disclose but in what they conceal. 

There is simply not the time available to 
us for that anal , Which alone can pene- 
trate the legalistic jargon and reveal the 


concealed sophistry. I attempted to analyze 
these provisions in the debate on the amend- 
ment in the Senate. I spent over 4 hours on 
t enate fi and then did not fully cover 
the subject. Much of the pertinent support- 
ing proof was inserted in the form of tables. 
Because of the lack of time these tables 
not orally examined in detail, nor their 
precise application identified and explained. 

For those who desire to pursue the subject, 
I suggest that the debates are available in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, copies of which 
are found in most, if not all, of our public 
libraries, chambers of commerce, etc. 
Specifically, the debates began on page 4970 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 10 with 
a discussion by Senator WATKINS, of Utah, 
of the provisions of a bill which he had 

rafted and which he offered, entitled the 
“Interstate Water and Power Project Act of 
1950." The ensuing debate, while not di- 
rectly on the Columbia Basin account amend- 
ment, did include some observations with 
reference to it. 

The debate having specifically to do with 
the amendment begins on page 5022 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of April 11 and appears 
on various pages thereafter up to and in- 
cluding page 5190 on April 14, all, of course, 
in the current year. Thereafter, certain 


were 


A 





amendments were offered in an attempt to 
aspects of the 
together 


vage the reciamation 


The action taken, 


amendment, 
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with the comments, appears in succeeding 
pages. 

For those who may be interested in my 
analyses, they may be found on page 
6122, April 13, and up to and including 
page 5144, and beginning again on page 5165, 
April 14, and concluding on page 5175. 

If the directors of this association feel 
that the material contained in the debates, 
pro and con, can be of value in the further 
study of reclamation problems, I shall be 
happy to have reprints made, with extraneous 
material deleted, for such distribution as may 
be determined. 

My repudiation of the interest component 
provisions of the amendment does not go to 
the establishment of a sound accounting 
system for Columbia Basin power and recla- 
mation projects. Neither does it go to ob- 
jection to crediting to the nonreimbursable 
reclamation costs a reasonable portion of re- 
ceipts from power projects if that should be 
advisable. Such an accounting procedure 
may well include prospective receipts so long 
as the inclusion is definite as to the per- 
centage and time and certainty of the re- 
ceipts. Any such accounting operation 
should be subject to audit from independent 
sources, as is the Bonneville account today. 

I have had delivered to me a Copy of a 
proposed bill on the over-all subject of 
the Columbia Basin account. I have not as 
yet had an opportunity to study the pro- 
posal so I am not in position to comment 
upon it. I assure you that this proposed 
bill will have my earnest consideration at 
the earliest possible moment. I hope that 
I may be favored with the views of those 
who have studied its contents. The future 
of reclamation is too vital to the West not 
to have the deep and constant study and 
attention of us all. 

While we are on the subject of alterna- 
tives, let us have in mind that the term 
“the ability of the water user to repay” really 
should be “the ability of the water user to 
repay in 40 years.” This repayment period 
has been in the law from the beginning. 
In many minds it has assumed a sanctity 
it does not, in fact, possess. Other install- 
ment-payment periods of principal account 
in the governmental field, as well as in pri- 
vate industry, have been liberalized during 
these last 48 years, time and time again. 
Liberalization under the reclamation law 
may well be in order. If the water user 
can afford to pay $100 in 40 years, he can 
afford to pay $200 in 80 years, and so on, 
The same user may not pay all the bill, 
but the production of the land will. If crit- 
icism be raised as to the additional length 
of time taken, answer is found in the fact 
that in like public works of like public value 
within like periods of time no payment is 
made. 

That other suggestions have been pre- 
sented, and will be in the future, I have not 
the slightest doubt. I realize, however, that 
with respect to our program time is of the 
essence, Let us suggest, confer, and agree 
without more delay. Let us frame and pre- 
sent to the Eighty-second Congress that 
type of legislation which we can all support 
and all defend. Let it have the virtues of 
all good legislation: clarity that all may 
understand; certainty, so that solicitors’ 
opinions may not torture in interpretation; 
and lastly, command, so that administrative 
agencies may know the extent of and the 
limitations upon the powers and responsi- 
bilities created. 

If we have problems, potentialities, and 
hopes, so have they in other regions of our 
country. We are part of a great adventure 
in building America. The part is less than 
the whole. Let us get help by giving it, let 
us retain confidence by deserving it. These 
are the signposts on the road to our place 
in the sun. 


own 








Water Supply Assured for Rensselaer 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorD a news ar- 
ticle appearing in the Times-Union of 
Albany, N. Y., on October 5, 1950. This 
article reveals in interesting detail the 
benefits which the water-resources in- 
vestigations of the United State Geo- 
logical Survey extend to the citizens of 
every State. The joint Federal-New 
York State report described in the 
article is the latest result of a series 
of continuing studies designed to prevent 
or to lessen the disastrous effects of 
future water famines in my State. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WATER SUPPLY ASSURED FOR RENSSELAER 

CouUNTY 
(By Bill Breisky) 

Rensselaer County readers who encountered 
the story were somewhat pleased, but not 
duly impressed with the glittering gen- 
eralization of a Washington reporter who 
said recently that “artificial rainmakers, 
such as those employed by New York City, 
will be unnecessary in Troy, Rensselaer, or 
of Rensselaer County for some time to come.” 

The reporter was referring in somewhat 
glazed terms to a recently completed study 
of Rensselaer County water resources made 
by R. V. Cushman of the United States 
Geological Survey, conducted with the State 
Water Power and Control Commission. 

Methods and results of the study were 
discussed in the story, but no mention was 
made of the important question: 

“What does this report mean to the home 
owners, the industrialists, the farmers, and 
the businessmen of Rensselaer County?” 

This is a story well worth telling, for 
with a small staff and a few thousand 
dollars, Federal and State scientists have 
joinec forces to bring to Rensselaer County 
a permanent study that probably will pay 
for itself every year over again. Reports 
also have been published on similar studies 
in Albany, Montgomery, and Schoharie 
Counties, but the Rensselaer County report 
is the most recent one. 

The push that got the surveys started 
came before the war when some wells in 
the Brooklyn area that had been pumped 
below sea level were ruined when sea water 
filled them. Hydrologists of the Geological 
Survey made plans for a comprehensive co- 
operative survey to be conducted with the 
State Water Power and Control Commission 
that would make greater use of water re- 
sources in the Empire State. The war halted 
the project, but focused a beam on work to 
begin in the Albany metropolitan area soon 
after the end of hostilities. 

The scientists desired to determine the 
quality and quantity of water in the State. 
The study was detailed and completed. It 
discussed the geologic history, and stratig- 
raphy of bedrock formations and the over- 
lying glacial deposits. 








More practically, the scientists were look- 
ing for positive facts that would enable 
residents and prospective builders to deter- 
mine: How deep the average well level, what 
type of a pump they can use to best ad- 
vantage, what their water yield will be in 
gallons per minute, what water temperature 
they may expect dt ! changing sea- 
sons, their best and cheapest sources Of water 
supply, and how they may increase water 
supply and water power at home or in 





scientists were seeking basic informa- 
tion; they did not attempt an engineering 
job for any particular party. Their discov- 
eries already have been utilized by a large 


number of persons and ips that had 





varying needs and requil 

reliminary planning f } 
s in Berlin, Hampton Manor, and several 
other communities already has been aided 
by the study. 

Consulting engineers have referred to it 
often in planning detailed installations 

Industrial firms desiring to locate in the 
or which needed additions to their 
present supply found the study invaluable. 
Now they may determine, among other 
things, how much air conditioning will cost 
them, what likelihood there is of ever being 
flooded and whether the municipal-water 
supply would be more expensive than their 
own water supply. 

Farmers have found many dollar-saving 
tips in the building of ponds and digging 
wells at the most advantageous site 

Home owners and builders outside the 
municipal water system have avoided the 
notorious problems of Mr. Blanding in de- 
x where to get their water. 
ell contractors, well drillers, and pump 
manufacturers found out how close to the 
surface water occurs in different areas and 
whether there will be a greater need for 
shallow-well pumps or for deep-well pumps, 

Assistance in the study was offered from 
many quarters. Testings were made under 
direction of Geological Survey district geolo- 
gist M. L. Brashars and district engineer 
Arthur W. Harrington. From their office in 
Albany’s Federal building, Holbert W. Fear 
headed the surface-water study while Erwin 
S. Asselstine directed the ground-water 
nvestigations. 

Contributing agencies included the State 
department of health, which analyzed water 
samples, Rensselaer County Health Associa- 
ion, State museum, State department of 
commerce, United States Weather Bureau, 
and many water-district superintendents and 
well drillers. 

The study shows the present water supply 
to be adequate and that flood waters, if prop- 
erly utilized, could in some areas more than 
double the present supply if necessary. 
Most important of all, the Cushman report 
provides a permanent record that will be a 
permanent boon to the growth of Renssalaer 
County and the entire State. 
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Reclamation Bureau Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a statement 
which I have issued covering Reclama- 
tion Bureau policy. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


SENATOR BUTLER SAYS CONGRESS SHOULD RE- 
VIEW FEDERAL RECLAMATION POLICY AT NEXT 
SESSION 
Senator HucH BUTLER 

braska, said today that 

struction seriously han 
of economically feasible irri 
projects in the West a that this condition, 
as Well as recent policies 1e Bureau of 
Reclamation, require that Congress fully 
examine the Federal reclamation policy at its 
next session 
Speaking as chairm 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs which, 
among other matters, has charge of irriga- 
tion, reclamation, and public-lands legis- 
lation, Senator BUTLER said present Reclama- 
tion Bureau policies regard the western irri- 
gation farmer as an object of Federal chari 
= attitude, he added, has provided an ex- 
cuse for the Bureau to impose burdensome 
contracts on newly formed irrigation dlis- 

tricts which give the Federal Government a 

virtual monopoly over the land l 

resources of the We 
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the Senate Com- 




















“On multiple purpose projects there are 
many benefits to be derived,” Senator BuTLER 
explained. “These it de electric power, ir 





ipplies, flood 


nefits, and, in 


rigation and muni 
control, fish and 
some inst 


“The major part of the wealth to be created 






ances, navigatl 


by these projects will come from agriculture; 
and yet the farmer is the beneficiary the 
Pureau attempts to control completely. Un- 
less present Washington policies are ¢ hanged, 
the farmer on Federal reclamatl 
will have to labor under a tremendous bur- 


den of restriction d regulations.” 
The Senator said he ha een the Bureau 
{ er ce ¢ rol of 








ise ri ri ts V I 
n di 
“Because construction < I more 
than doubled since me projects were au- 
thorized, water use! nnot repay the same 
proportion of the Federal investment In t 
normal period of 40 to 50 years,’ S tor 
ButT.Ler said. “On these ¢ inds the ers 
are requested to contract for water with the 
Federal Government acting in the cap 
of a public utility This type of contr 
is an evasion of both Federal and State 1 
inasmuch as water right according to Bu- 
reau testimony before a congressional com- 


mittee, would not vest in any lands servec 
nor in any municipaliti which receiv 
project water. Howeve! ] he 





repudiate this position, it doubtle 


attempt to use utility type contra instead 
of repayment contract ince the Bureau's 
objective is to continue contr 1 of the land 


and water resources in perpetuity. 

“The exercise of patronage and pater 
ism to the end that local autonomy will 
destroyed seems to be the immediate ob- 
jective of the personnel now in control of the 
particular bureau to which we have entrusted 
our developinent of reclamation. This policy 
is now being carried on in the name of 
planning the development of western re- 
sources. The pr for repayment of 
construction costs users should be 
amended so that it will be clear that only 
repayment contracts can be entered into, 
and that these contracts will be definite as 
to time, the amounts repayable, and the 
rules and regulations under which farmers 
are to operate.” 

“Let no one believe that the western farm- 
er, rancher, or metropolitan water user 
places so-called cheap power and water rates 
above freedom of enterprise and ultimate 
ownership and partnership in the projects 
we are building. But a condition exists re- 
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A Formula for Action in Today’s Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 


Wednesday, December 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me and a condensation of 
an editorial which appeared in the Huron 
(S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follow 

A FORMULA FOR ACTION IN TODAY's CRISIS 

Mr. President, Ameri today demanding 
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aire in these da f crisi Drift and 

the ist settl have 

» t eriol crisis 

r c ued reliance 

. t d i reactions 

I I i Commue- 

ad onl cna and 

‘ 1 dl irtening 
tu 

I ec c tructive 

Wwe eed a } itive Ameri- 

1 milita police Each new 

( I 10pe that the President will re- 

ve 1 Office those re ponsible for their 

ire and frustrations of our prevailing 


eir places the most 

in America, regardless of 
lithe personal favoritism We 
la Nat I ( 


ibinet comprised of genuine 

i acknowledged national leaders to meet 
thi national crisis. 

In¢ ‘ the country's thinking is the 


reecived from one of 
editors, Robert D. 


wil telegram just 


leading 


I b f Huron, S. Dak., editor and pyblisher 
of the Daily Plainsman This telegram is 
with food for thought and sum- 
incompletely a lead editorial which 
Plainsman will carry in today’s 





Lusk’s suggestions are neither all-in- 
lusive nor in final form but they do indi- 
cate courses of action far better than con- 

They are preferable by far to 
foreign heads of state to write 


tinued drift 


permitting 


our American course of action. They pro- 
vide realist.c suggestions for meeting the 
real problems of this dark day and hour. 


They are submitted for the consideration 
of the Senate and the country in the hope 
other Americans in and out of public life 
will come up with practical, detailed pro- 
posals for constructive action. 

We are drifting toward disaster and it is a 
simple rule of physics that drift invariable 
leads only in the one direction—downward. 
Let us find the leaders and the resolution to 
develop and implement an American course 
of action which will prevent this crisis from 
degenerating into a chaotic rout of freemen 
and the principles of freedom which have 
made our country great. 

Huron, 8S. Dak., December 5, 1950 
Senator Kart Munpr, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D. C.: 


In the absence of anything else, here is 
something to kick around 

1. In order that essential confidence in 
Government might be restored at the earliest 
| ible moment, a sweeping Cabinet change 
I t take place, with the establishment of a 


1 Cabinet with extraordinary powers 


it the leading men of the 


IN 


and including ir 


coul re rdless of party 

2. The above Cabinet change must include 
the appointment of a new Secretary of State 
with powers to remove any or all personnel 


in the Department without cause and with- 
out appeal 

3. Because the United States has a 
stantial portion of its fighting force involved 


sub- 


in Korea, this country must immediately ask 
the United Nations that handicaps to its 
fighting an overwhelming and unexpected 
force be removed These must include free- 
dom in the use of weapons, in the selection 


of military targets, and enlistment of sup- 
port. If handicaps not removed by 
overwhelming or unanimous action, the 
United States will withdraw its armies from 


such 


Korea as soon as its fleld commanders find 
their position untenable 

4. The United States will make the im- 
pregnability of the North and South Ameri- 
can continents and their approaches from 


internal and external attack its first and 
prime effort and will proceed with utmost 
speed to accomplish this end. 

5. The United States will welcome the co- 
operation, within or without the United 
Nations, of all vernments and free- 


free § 
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men to weld themselves into an alliance to 
preserve and expand on this world the area 
of freemen and free governments. It will 
assist such nations to its utmost capacity 
after the requirements of America’s bastion 
have been met. 

6. The National Cabinet, acting as such, 
will be empowered at all times to enter into 
negotiations with recognized Communist 
governments leading toward establishment 
of world peace, but only if such peaceful 
settlement shall include freedom of com- 
merce, trade, and the exchange of informa- 
tion between free and Communist lands and 
shall include an implementation of the elimi- 
nation of the mutual danger of attack both 
by military and seditious forces. 

Bos Lusk, 
Editor, the Daily Plainsman, 


lag of the Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
poem entitled “Flag of the Free,” by 
John A. Hofstead, an immigrant boy of 
50 years ago, who has a profound appre- 
ciation and love for America, 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FLAG OF THE FREE 
(By John A. Hofstead) 
Up from the heart and the hope of creation, 

Up from the depths of the soil and the 

sea, 
Up from the 
Nation, 
Rose and ascended the flag of the free— 


soul and the surge of our 


Up from the the bedrock, the 
boulders, 
Up from the toil and the toll of frontiers, 
Up from America’s makers and molders, 
Up from their dreams and their hopes and 


their fears— 


bottom, 


Up from the blood that was shed in our bat- 
tles, 
Up from the groans of the grueling grind, 
Up from the souls of the slaves that were 
chattels, 
Up from the prayers in the hearts of man- 
kind! 


Flag of the free, like the stars in the heavens, 
Shed on us ever your luster and light, 
Letting no masters nor leaders nor leavens 

Cast on us shadows or darkness or night, 


Flag of the free, let no taint nor dictator 
Sink your bright stars in the sea’s under- 
tow; 
Let no usurper, subverter, or traitor 
Hoist in our homeland the flag of a foe! 


Flag of the free, let no pall and no pallor 
Cloak you nor cloud you, nor pale your 
bright hue; 
Let but devotion, with virtue and valor, 
Steep you, and keep you our Red, White, 
and Blue! 


Flag of the free, may your folds ever flutter 
Freedom and friendship and peace to im- 
part; 
Aye, as you whip in the breeze, may you 
utter 
Hopes shining on in humanity's heart! 








Flag of the free, remain floating and flying 
Streaming and dreaming on land and on 
sea, 
Lighting and leading and waving and vying, 
Symbol and signal of souls that are free, 


Flag of the free, may you shield us, and 
shift us 
Onward and forward, and upward withal, 
Blend us and bless us and lead us and lift u: 
Draped in your folds, when life’s curtain 
shall fall. 





Four Ship Cargoes for Red China Ha‘ted 
by United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
notwithstanding the reports coming 
from the Government that shipments of 
war materials from this country to China 
have ceased, still the racket continues. 
With ECA goods being shipped from our 
supposed allies across; the line of the 
iron curtain to be transshipped to Red 
China, all of these shipments are con- 
tributing to the horrible slaughter of our 
boys. The releases to the press over a 
period of time indicating that there has 

een a shutdown of these shipments may 
allay the indignation of the people, but 
it does not establish the fact that this 
racket has stopped. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of Wednesday, De- 
cember 6, 1950, which indicates that at 
least four shipped cargoes for Red China 
were halted. So far so good. But the 
ships that have already sailed and those 
that will continue to be smuggled are not 
reported to the public. The article fol- 
lows: 


Four SHIP CARGOES FOR RED CHINA HALTED BY 
UNITED STATES—22 TONS OF STEEL ON ONE 
OF THE VESSELS ORDERED TO UNLOAD ON 
WEsT Coast 


San FRANcIsco, December 5.—In a general 
crackdown on shipments for Communist 
China, the United States Government or- 
dered four ships at west-coast docks today 
to unload steel and other cargo. 

Most important of the shipments was 22 
tons of Belgian-made silicon steel bound for 
Tientsin, China, aboard the Norwegian mo- 
torship Igadi. 

Paul Leake, United States Customs Col- 
lector, said the steel would have to be re- 
moved before the ship, scheduled to sail 
from Oakland, Calif., last night, could depart. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co., agents for the 
Igadi, said it would take 4 days at a cost 
of $15,000 to remove the steel since it was 
in the bottom of the hold. The agents 
offered to post a $25,000 bond guaranteeing 
that the steel would be returned to San 
Francisco after the ship unloaded other cargo 
in China. 

But the Government rejected the pro- 
posal. “These are not ordinary times,”’ Mr. 
Leake said. “We must take every legal pre- 
caution to protect this country.” 

The silicon steel sheets can be used for 
armor plate. They first were shipped to 
New York, then loaded aboard the Igadi. 

Another Norwegian ship, the Greta Maersk, 
was forced to unload cargo at San Francisco, 








and a third, the Chastine Maersk, at Rich- 
mond, Calif. 
The agent for these two ships, the Fred 
Olsen Line, said unloading of 45 tons of 
neral nonmilitary goods would be come 
nleted today. The Government objected to 
hipments because they had not been 









l cd. Shipping officials, unaware of the 
Government's new ban loaded freight for 
Hong Kong as late as Saturday. 


The fourth ship was the steamship Amer- 
Mail, loaded with 4 t 
week before the 


ished auto- 


embargo 
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ut into efiect Howard McGowan or- 

red the shipment, bound for Hong 
unloaded before the ship could sail 

es were believed to be destined for 

rn t Communist China where 

I would cu I up and use them 





rut ng g bound car 

the next 30 days until the Gov- 

up its licensing procedure. 

co normally does about $2,000,000 

of business with the British crown 
é h month 


men said the Government's ac- 


i'l work a hardship on them 
lly agreed with its principles, 








What Policy Can Americans Now Agree 
Upon That Has the Best Chance of 
Saving Tais Country? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 
Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, every 
and especially each Member 
deeply concerned in 


American 


f Congress—is 
nding some successful way to prevent 
destruction coming to this country and 
preventing a devastating world war III 
from overtaking our people. 

In the recent congressional elections 
held in the United States, each of the 
major parties showed almost equal 
strength, there being approximately only 
1 percent difference between them. Jf 
our major parties cannot agree upon 
American policy at this time, then our 
great country will have disunity and lose 
half of its strength, that may cause us all 
to lose our precious liberties. 

Terrible mistakes have been made in 
the past in our foreign policy, but Amer- 
ica and the Republican Party, of which 
I am a member, must look to the future. 

The time has come when we, as a 
party, need to offer our combined con- 
tive strength to our country. 

The Democratic Party and the present 
administration should set up a truly bi- 
partisan foreign policy that covers all the 
Pacific areas, as well as Europe, and they 
should in good faith invite wholehearted 
participation in this bipartisan foreign 
policy upon the part of the Republican 
leaders of this Nation. 

It is all right and proper, that prior 
to our great American elections we 
should deal in politics, and every man 
should speak his piece and vote and 
work as he believes, but the time for 


politics as usual, and business as usual, 
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has passed in America. If we are to 
meet and overcome the terrible forces of 
destruction that are striking at the very 
heart of America, we will have to have 
a unified country and we will have to 
have the combined, best intelligence of 
members of both of the great political 
parties in this Nation, which is now pos- 
sibly in its darkest hour in its history 
Joseph Malik, representing commu- 
nistic Russia in the United Nations, has 
clearly demonstrated that Russia does 
not want peace and that she is driving 
toward a world-wide wat Russia is 


proceeding on false propaganda and try- 
ing to embitter the world against 


America. 

On more than 40 occasions Russia has 
blocked world-wide peace by the exercise 
of the veto. The delegation from Red 
China which is now participating in the 
hearings in the United Nations, spent 
several days in Moscow before coming to 
New York 

Instead of offering some solution to- 
ward the War, the delegation 
from Red China hlasted America, ac- 
cused her of all sorts of aggression, and 
said that the hundreds of millions of 
Chinese people intended to drive Amer- 
ica and the United Nations out of the 
Pacific, and, instead of it being a peace 
overture, it was very close to a declara- 
tion of war against the United State 

With these deadly and powerful 
enemies that dominate more than one- 
third of the peoples of the world arrayed 
against us, determined to accomplish our 
destruction if possible, it is time that 
every good American should forget 
politics and join in a true bipartisan 
policy and lay plans to save liberty and 
justice and Christianity 

The forces of the United Nations fight- 
ing in Korea are made up of about 99 
percent American boys and 10 percent 
of cur allied nations 


Korean 


At the present time, since the Red 
Chinese hordes have entered the war, 
equipped with Russian weapons, our 


forces are now outnumbered at least 6 
to 1 and great additional armies are 
marching out of China and Manchuria 
toward the Korean border with such 
overwhelming that we will soon be 
outnumbered 10 or 26 to 1 in Korea 

Early decisions are being pressed for 
in the United Nations. China and Rus- 
sia are delaying proceedings in the 
United Nations every way they can. But 
even if a favorable resolution is agreed 
upon and passed, over the objections of 
Russia and China and their satellites, 
everybody knows that Russia and China 
will pay no attention to it and that they 
will not withdraw the rmies from 
Korea until they get ready, unless they 
are stopped by force 

In the recent arguments, pro and con, 
concerning the qu ion of dropping the 
atomic bomb in Korea, it appears that 
our present administration and the mili- 
tary leaders have agreed not to do so 
at this time 

Every day that the present 
continues, means the loss of several hun- 
dred precious American lives. 

For America and her leaders in both 
parties to solve the pressing questions, 
we should all try to! ‘e ourselves in the 


fores 


Situation 
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position of American parents who have 
sons fighting in Korea against these ter- 
rible and dangerous odds 

The greatest force that is quickly 
available to oppose the Red Armies in 
Korea are the well-equipped and well- 
trained Chinese Nationalist soldiers now 
on Formosa There are from 300,000 to 
500,000 of the oldiers that could al- 
most immediately be made available, and 


they have already, through their leaders 
requested permission to enter Korea and 
China to enga the Communist forces 


in battle 
When their offer was first made. it was 





turned down by the United Nation 
temporaril | the ground i f 
Nationalist ¢ S Army entered the 
wa n Kor may cause the Red 
Chinese Communist Army in China to 
en the war in Korea Well, the Red 
Chinese Communist Army ha i 
entered the. Korean Wal There is noth- 
ing to ke ] now by accepting the offer 
of the Na 1alist Chinese Army to fight 
on behalf of rty and freedom 

In addition to t almost 50 percent 
of the Cl peo in my opinion, will 


quickly rally to the cause of th 
alist Army, if they can have any hope of 
ultimate succe: 

America is better 
other country in the 
duce weapons of war. It will be far 
ter for the American people to make a 
large contribution of war implement 
and not use up so much of our most 
precious asset, the young men of this 
country. 

Russia has been smart enough to use 
the manpower of other nations to do her 
fighting up to now Vhy can America 
not be smart enough to use an army of 
possibly half a million Chinese National- 
ists, by equipping them with the proper 
arms? 

It is perfectly plain that Russia’s plan 
of operations is to overrun Korea and 
irive the United Nations force out of 
Korea 

They next intend to overrun and take 
Formosa, and then immediately, it will 
be their plan and design to overrun and 
conquer Japan 

It is app 
quer and dominate and control all of the 
land masses of Asia, including India, and 
the Facific Islands, if they are not 
stopped. If they are permitted to con- 
quer and dominate all of Asia, t} ill 
immediately become a much greater and 

) 


equipped than any 
world to mass-pro- 


Dpet- 


irent that they intend to con- 





more menacing power of destruction t 
the rest of the world, includin the 
United Stat 

An army o mil i half of 
well trained J ! ( d be 
raised, that would be 1d WV 
to fight the Russian i ¢ ne 
Armies It m b to u t 
manpower of a conqus n 
Japan, would not be I 
some of the treaties and agreemen in 
regard to such subjec 

America |! been ) ft l 
She will, of ne¢ do 
thing, but extreme Ir I be 
re yrted to I 








A ‘ { i6 

mmediately to create a combined fight- 
force of 2,000,000 men from Japan 

and Nationalist China And there is 


a distinct possibility that in the future 


China m eld if necessary many more 
millions that would fight on our side in 
Nationalist China is a member of the 


United Natior There is no longer any 


Us why their forces should not join 

] United Nations in Korea and the 
Pacific region Furthermore guer- 
las in the mainland of China who are 
m y with Nationalist China are 

ow battling Chinese Reds and have 
captured number of important cities 
and town If a large portion of the 
Nationalist Army were to be immedi- 
tely transported and landed on the 


mainland of China, it would be an op- 
time to strike back at the 
Chinese Reds and would do more to stop 
their march into Korea than anything 
else 

Then, our 
national 
vears for ar 
total war 
We should mobilize radios, 


portune 


should devote its 
the next 
prepara- 


country 
economy for 
all-out 


ent e 
>» ] 
veral 
tion tor 


television, 


the press, and advertising agencies, 
movies and all media of information— 
and we excel the world in this line— 


into a propaganda agency of power and 
effectivene never before seen in this 
world, to varry the Voice of America 
and the great imperishable truths of 
liberty and justice and equality for all, 
to every corner of the earth. 

To do this, we should enlist the best 
talent in America from all walks of life 
and from both major parties. Our prop- 
aganda should be true and it should be 
adaptable so that it could be under- 

tood hy all peoples everywhere. 

We should reexamine the friendship 
and intentions of all of our allies and 
let them know that we intend to resist 


communism everywhere, and let them 
make their decision as to whether or 
not they will stand up against com- 


munism with us. If they will stand up, 
these countries to rearm against 
communism; if they will not, discard 
them and center our strength where it 
will count 

Continue to take every opportunity 
to negotiate a peace, if possible, and 
never close the door on any effort that 
looks toward peace, and support all 
efforts of the United Nations in trying 
to accomplish world-wide peace, but at 
the same time prepare and rearm to 
take care of ourselves. 

When our all-out war effort produces 
a sufficient amount of armed strength 
to guarantee that we can crush com- 
munism and establish liberty and Chris- 
tianity all over the world, notify Russia 
that any other step toward aggression 
or making war on any other nation, will 
be met by this country blasting Russia 
off the globe, and that we will not en- 
raee in making war against Russian 
satellites but against Russia herself. 

It is my belief that the above pro- 
gram is the best hope we have for world 
peace, and if world peace is impossible, 
it is the best hope we have to survival 
and to perpetuate the liberties and free- 
aoms for which America stands. 


assIst 
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Congress Should Quickly 0. K. New 
Shipbuilding Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
many occasions I have spoken on the 
floor of this House pointing out the im- 
portance of having an adequate mer- 
chant marine. The present emergency 
in Korea has demonstrated the need for 
such and justifies the statements that 
I have so frequently made that it is of 
prime importance that we heave a mer- 
chant marine commensurate with the 
needs of our Nation both in times of 
peace and war. 

I include as a part of my remarks un- 
der the unanimous consent granted, an 
editorial entitled ‘Congress Should 
Quickly O. K. New Shipbuilding Pro- 
gram,” appearing in the Courier-Post, 
Camden, N. J., issue of Monday, Decem- 
ber 4, 1950. This editorial clearly sets 
forth the importance of proceeding with 
the new shipbuilding program at the 
earliest possible day. It reads as follows: 


CONGRESS SHOULD QUICKLY O. K. New 
SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


An important step toward morernizing and 
revitalizing the American merchant marine 
and stimulating the American shipbuilding 
industry has just been taken by President 
Truman. 

The President has asked Congress to give 
the Mar.time Administration authority to 
start construction of a number of fast, new, 
dry cargo vessels before the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year next July 1. 

The money is already available. In the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1950 Congress authorized the expenditure of 
$132,000,000 for passenger ship construction, 
which is not considered as feasible or as im- 
perative under present conditions as the 
building of fast freighters. 

Mr. Truman now has asked that Congress 
make a simple change in the wording of the 
act, and permit the expenditure of $126,- 
000,000 of this money on new cargo vessels. 
It is something that should not require pro- 
longed discussion or debate, something that 
Congress could do at once regardless of the 
other weighty business confronting the pres- 
ent lame duck session. 

f'though the President in his request gave 
no hint as to the number or types of cargo 
carriers planned, the facts are well enough 
known in maritime circles. The $126,000,000 
would permit construction of about 14 or 15 
ships under plans that were completed some 
time ago by the Maritime Administration, 
which is in position to ask bids on them 
within a month, according to Vice Admiral 
Edward L. Cochrane, its head. 

The projccted vessels would be of 12,500 
tons, with a speed of 20 knots. This speed is 
vastly superior to the 9 to 11 knots of the 
wartime Liberty vessels or the 15 to 17 knots 
of the Victory ships, both types which are 
outmoded and obsolete because of new sub- 
marine developments, yet constitute the vast 
bulk of our active and inactive merchant 
fleets. 

Designs for the new vessels provide for 
their conversion into troop transports carry- 
ing 3,000 men each if emergency requires, 
just as the American President liners being 





built at Camden’s New York Shipyard have 
been modified for the same purpose. It is 
expected that the new ships could be the pro- 
totypes for a much larger number which 
would be desperately needed in a third world 
war and would still be invaluable as cargo 
carriers in peacetime trade. 

Admiral Cochrane and shipping men gen- 
erally have been quick to express themselves 
as highly pleased over the President's de- 
cision to back construction of the new fast 
freighters. 

The decision is so wise from every point 
of view that it will be most surprising if 
Congress does not give its speedy agreement 
and allow this urgent shipbuilding program 
to get under way at once. 





Who Is Fooling Who(m) ? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks here- 
tofore granted, I am inserting in the 
REcorD an editorial which appeared in 
the Iron Age dated November 30, 1950. 
entitled “Who’s Fooling Who?” It 
follows: 

WHo's FooLtinc WHO? 


The star-chamber clambake on the excess- 
profits tax should scare the daylights out 


of us. The question isn’t how much should 
we raise by taxes. It isn’t even how we shall 
do it. 


The catch is—how far we are going in this 
country to fool the people with fancy words? 
We have gone quite a way. We have welfare, 
gracious living, babies cry for’ television, 
freedom for labor, freedom for business, 
planned economy, security, and other words 
that leave a nice cozy feeling—so we think. 

A lot of these high-sounding sugar pills 
cover some pretty bitter stuff. They taste 
good going down but sooner or later their 
deadening effects will strike home. 

Business has not tried to dodge its re- 
sponsibility on defense taxes. Industrial 
groups have used a lot of gray matter draw- 
ing up fair, logical, and anti-inflationary 
plans for taxes. 

Does this mean anything to the admin- 
istration or its yes-men? Of course it 
doesn’t, They want a tax that will bring in 
just what business wants—but with a big 
difference. 

The administration is holding out for a 
defense tax with an excess-profits label. 
That would give the people the idea that 
profits will be excessive. It suggests that 
business does not want to foot its share of 
the bill. 

The excess-profits tax submitted by the 
administration is evil in itself. It limits ini- 
tiative; it is sugar-coated but bitter in its 
probable effects. It is even loosely drawn 
and runs counter to its intended purpose— 
to fight inflation and prevent windfall 
profits. 

Plans submitted by business and other or- 
ganizations look at the probl°m sanely. They 
will raise just as much revenue. No one will 
get rich out of the defense program. But 
that is beside the point. 

Debate has been limited. People have been 
insulted. Democratic ideals are being 
flouted. That is serious. It is as serious as 
defense itself. If we deny our people free 
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number of citizens of my county, reading 
as follow 

We e taking this means of conveying our 

li 1 about the Korean situation 

la j hn ituation in our State De- 

par even t ir President We appeal 

t Col ess and demand action 

immediatel If you want to continue to 

e and respect ol North Caro- 

e voted and supported you, 

lld i action on the floor of Con- 

pre W iraw ir troops at once or de- 

( e all it war on the Chinese Reds at 

I le of North Carolina are fed up 

d speeches and conferences. We 

ion before our boys are entirely 

h of the Chinese Reds. 

Phi itu n ills for immediate action, not 

nex ek or next year Let's bring our boys 

! piece instead of in a box. Let's 
call our Nation in repentance to God 

It i pparent that the people of 

Hend n County, N. C., like a great 

majority of the people of America, are 

( essed and disappointed at our mis- 


takes in Korea. 

My view is that we should never have 
permitted our troops to enter Korea and 
that we should get out now as speedily 

possible. Of course, it is preferable 

i can reach an agreement with the 

Chinese, based upon reason and justice 

for all concerned, but regardless of any 

reement we are not militarily in a po- 

tion to stay in Korea and should evac- 
uate at the earliest practical date. 


f wea 
L Wé 


It is not alone a question of whether 
we wish to get out. The hordes of Chi- 
nese that are murdering our soldiers are 


» overwhelming in number that they are 
forcing us out and if they continue this 
onslaught our military strength is not 
sufficient to cope with the situation. 
The distance is too far from our home- 
land and the supply lines are too long 
when we consider the fact that the Chi- 
nese are fighting in their back yard. 

The first great mistake made was in 
the announcement of Dean Acheson that 
Korea was not necessary in the defense 
of our outer perimeter. This was an in- 
vitation for the North Koreans to make 
the invasion that soon followed. It was 

statement of our foreign policy to the 
world that we would not defend South 
Korea. It was our policy up until the 
time of the invasion of South Korea. 
We did an about face immediately after 
the invasion and this, too, was another 
great mistake. 

Dean Acheson seems to be rather 
eifted in saying the wrong thing at the 
wrong time and this has helped to bring 
our State Department in disrepute be- 
fore the American people. His useful- 
ness has reached an end. The confi- 
dence of the American people in him to 
serve in this high capacity has long 
since been lost. He owes it to the Amer- 
ican people to vacate the office and let 
it be turned over to someone who can 
maintain public confidence. 

There are those who say we should 
tay in Korea to save face. I think we 
should begin to save the lives of the 
American boys who are dying in vain in 
that part of the world where America’s 
foreign policy has collapsed. They are 
not fighting for democracy. They are 
not fighting an enemy who has attacked 
territory necessary to our national 
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defense. They were not sent there by 
Congress, who is vested with sole consti- 
tutional authority to make a declaration 
of war. Congress has not been asked to 
take this step. Congress has been cir- 
cumvented by those who knew such 
action would not be taken at the hands 
of the Representatives of the American 
people. Our soldiers are fighting in 
Korea because of the action of the 
United Nations in making an order to 
that effect in support of the announce- 
ment of the President of the United 
States reversing our foreign policy again. 

The United Nations has become a 
great debating society. Its members 
argue and debate while Americans die 
because of an order this organization has 
issued. 

We cannot finance or fight the battles 
of all the nations of the world and I 
contend that unless our forces are with- 
drawn from Korea at an early date, it 
is the duty of Congress to take action to 
see that they are withdrawn. Iam un- 
willing to remain silent any longer. 
The time has come for Congress to assert 
its constitutional duty and authority, 
and those who fail to make their voices 
heard on this all important subject shall 
be cailed to answer before their constit- 
uents at the polls ere the final chapter 
of this great tragedy is written. 





Struggle in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the Boston Post, Boston, Mass. It 
follows: 





PreACE Has No PRICE 


After five momentous years Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee of Great Britain has asked 
for a consultation with President Truman 
on the questions arising out of the Korean 
War. It is to be hoped that the face-to-face 
talks will strengthen the determination of 
the western democracies not to do business 
with the Soviet Union—but there are serious 
doubts. 

The struggle in Korea is not solely the con- 
cern of the United States. It is an issue 
which a majority of the United Nations must 
determine. Thus far the United States has 
provided most of the troops, spent most of the 
money, and suffered most of the casualties. 
These has been no carping at this circum- 
stance, nor has the United States shown any 
evidence of faintheartedness. 

Together the United States and Great 
Britain possess mastery of the sea, and quali- 
tative mastery of the air, however deficient 
they may be in land forces to meet the Com- 
munist hordes. With the atom bomb 
British-American mastery of the air provides 
the strongest and most persuasive argument 
against Soviet aggressions. But such argu- 
ments will not prevail if one or another of 
the great western powers shows &n inclina- 
tion to make a deal with the Russians. 

Must Britain learn all over again that there 
can be no more Munichs, that you can’t 
make a deal with dictatorships? While the 








Soviet Union has been engaged during the 
past 5 years in an abusive campaign against 
the United States, it has been glaringly ap- 
parent *hat the Russians were cozening the 
Socialist government of Britain, striving to 
drive a wedge. 

There isn't any question of whether Britain 
is a junior or senior partner in the coalition. 
The real question is whether Britain, France, 
and the nations in the North Atlantic Pact 
will stand firm with the United States, which, 
during the momentous 5 years since Prime 
Minister Attlee last visited this country, 
poured billions into Europe to make it pos- 
sible for the western democracies to be equal 
partners in an alliance to guarantee peace. 

British recognition of Communist China 
was expediency, and we are paying the price 
of that expediency today. If Prime Minister 
Attlee proposes another bargain with the 
Soviet Union it is certain that little time 
can be bought. A firm, resolute stand now 
will serve notice that the western democra- 
cies will make no deals, and the Soviet Union 
may halt its headlong rush into an aggres- 
sive war. 

The utter irresponsibility of the Chinese 
Communists with their bellicose assertion 
that threats do not frighten anyone should 
convince the nations of the west that any 
price paid for peace on any terms with Rec 
China is too exorbitant. If the price ex- 
acted by the servant is too high, what of 
the price that will be set by the master? 
Only firmness, resolution, courage, and integ- 
rity can cope with such barbarous blackmail. 

Peace is something that has no price. It 
is secured only by the readiness of nations 
to hand together and face a common threat 
to their peace. Prime Minister Attlee must 
know how pathetic is the memory of Neville 
Chamberlain waving his little scrap of paper 
and crying that he had purchased “peace in 
our time.” All that such deals can buy 1s 
the certainty of war. 


——— 


Our Bankrupt Chinese Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
S. Eugene Allen from the Oregon Labor 
Press of December 1, 1950. It follows: 

Our BANKRvuPT CHINESE PoLicy 
(By S. Eugene Allen) 

Shall it be war or peace? 

That question hangs delicately in the 
balance. And upon its answer depends 
everything. 

That is why it seems appropriate to con- 
sider China. 

For almost a century prior to 1940 the 
United States had but two fixed and un- 


changing principles of foreign policy. One 
of these was the Monroe Doctrine. The 
other was the open door in China. In other 


matters our policy was flexible and adapta- 
ble. In these two matters it was fixed. 

As a result of our policy toward China 
Americans came to have a warm and high 
regard for the Chinese and they, in turn, 
regarded America as their best friend. 

The policy of the open door in China was 
not an emotional one. It was a practical 
one—a realistic one. We simply knew we 
could sleep better at night if China, the great 
Asiatic power was our friend. The policy 
we pursued involved no interference with 








It represents the opinion of most of the 
architects of statecraft during the past dec- 
ade. It states, naively and utterly without 


guile, the conviction that the Communist 
are good peopie, agrarian reformers, and the 
bringers of a better life for downtrodden 
peoples. This was Officially supported 
by the United States Depar 
The many missions that were sent to China 
during l 











ment of State. 


the decade were all based on this as- 
sumption and were instructed to make cer- 
tain as could be that the Communists were 
brought into the Chinese Government and 
made responsible for ¢ 

And so it was that in a single decade Amer- 
ica destroyed all she had so : 
builded in a previous 96 yeal 

Our policy ceased to be one of friendship 
for China It became one of interference 
within China 

Is it not incredible that we turned our 
back on the National vernment of 
China which was the legally constituted gov- 
ernment and which was friendly to America 
and sought to befriend the Communist rev- 
olutionary forces of Mao Tse-tung who were 
seeking to overthrow the legally constituted 
government of China and who were un- 
friendly to us? 

Yet that was our policy. 
to fruition. 

There is no apology offered for Chiang Kai- 
shek. He was a stiff-necked despot His 
government was corrupt. Most of the bitter 
criticism against his regime is valid 

Granted all this, upon what basis could 
our national administration choose to com- 
pound the evil by support of the revolution- 
ary Communist drive to destroy the national 
government of China? 

Chinese governments have always been cor- 
rupt. Communist governments are even 
worse. 

Our stake in China was to keep her as a 
friend. But our studied policy for the past 
decade made her an enemy, and an enemy 
directed by Mosc 





hinese administration. 






Today it comes 
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ment Finally, ¢ r be me enraged 
with him that President R evelt recalled 
him 

Gen. Claire Chennault organized on a 


voluntary basis the fan is Flyin Tiger 
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behind it, however, I can assure you, 1s as 
e ai.d common as a hot dog on a picnic, 
Now, like the majority of my fellow men, I 
have & e fright if it becomes necessary to 
“ak in front of a group of people so, it 
follows, that I must have a pretty good rea- 
n for speaking now I have 
A while ago I was asked to speak on behalf 
of very famous lady at a great trial. A trial 
it frightened me with the gigantic signifi- 
cance of its outcome. It is not a new trial. 
As a matter of fact, it has been dragging on 
for hundreds of years. Now, however, it is 
a critical period in its development. When 
I was asked to speax« for her, I accepted im- 
mediately Not because I liked the idea of 


eaking or that my few words would have 
y affect on the outcome, because they un- 


doubtedly won't, but because she has done 
incredibly much for me that I have a debt 
her I never could possibly pay. Neverthe- 
lk I must make an attempt 


It is my turn, very shortly, to speak at this 
trial and I thought perhaps you would like to 
You know, of course, that he; who 
the judge, has been on 


hear meé 


er? our lives, 


ie from the beginning. It is the jury 

must convince There are still many 

skeptical persons on it. You understand that 

not my friend herself who is on trial, 

but rather what she has created. Ah, there is 

my name. Iam to speak for her now. Excuse 
lie I ease 

My Lord God, and you members of the 

jury, citizens of the world. You have on trial 


whether 
its ideals. 


here democracy. It is a question 


you are going to accept or reject 


You whether you know it or not, have 
i creator, liberty, on trial. No, don’t cor- 
rect me, for you must see, or I must make 


you see, that if you have democracy on trial, 
you have liberty on trial. 


Part of the text statement of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America says 
that, “We, the people of the United States, 
in order to secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of Americ This Constitution is as 
vet the most perfect recording of democracy 
obtained If this democracy, under the Con- 
titut d ecure the “blessings of lib- 
erty for the people,” it is self-evident that 
liberty is on trial with democracy and that 
t e who oppose democracy prefer oppres- 

1 to liberty. 

Now the question is, Does this democracy, 
under the Constitution, secure the blessings 
of liberty for the people? 

On paper, in the Constitution there is an 
impressive array of liberties. To name a few, 
there the freedom of speech, religion, and 
pre the right to assembly, the right to keep 
and bear arn the guaranty of trial by jury, 
the right to free elections, and even an 
amendment saying that just because it was 


impossible to name all our liberties it didn’t 
mean we don’t have them. Ah, yes; I can 
read on your faces what you are thinking. 
You're thinking that from experience you 
know that all that is on paper is not a 
reality. 

Well, let’s take a look at the citizens of 
the United States and see how they feel 
about their country, its Government, and its 
democracy. You see an industrious but fun- 
loving people who have one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. You see 
great roaring cities with factories shooting 
rolling masses of black smoke skyward and 
quiet small towns with broad tree-shaded 
streets. You see endless plains tilled to per- 
fection by the pride of ownership. 

Move up closer. There's the gang down 
at the corner drug store. There's a political 
candidate making a sweating attempt to gain 
the favor of the people over his opponents 
because it is the people who elect him. 
What's that over there? Ha, some irate mo- 


torist blistering the seat of the local govern- 
fixing the hole in the pave- 
The people 


ment for not 
ment he's warned them about. 
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love their Government very much, from what 
I can see. They must, for right now they 
are dying on the battlefield to keep it. It 
wasn't too long ago that their ancestors died 
to make it and its wonderful Constitution, 
and, although I am still too young, in the 
future I, too, should be glad and proud to 
give my life for it, for you see it is my coun- 
try, too, and the people are free. 

Well, what about it, citizens of the world? 
Do you want liberty or oppression? If de- 
mocracy is on trial, so is liberty. As for me, 
if I can’t have liberty, I shall at least die 
fighting for it. Ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, I speak for democracy and its mother, 
liberty 

Thank you. 

I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Anny Werman) 

Democracy is a great symphony, written 
in the key of the individual and the time 
signature of all history. 

The first movement is the greatness of 
democracy Sometimes this greatness is 
slow, and sometimes it is fast, but it is al- 
ways tremendous. It is so tremendous that 
no one can ever hear all of it. It is so im- 
portant that it is often ignored. It is always 
present, but not always recognized. Often 
the greatness is hard to understand; more 
often it is misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. Confined only to slogans, it changes 
to littleness. The extent of this greatness is 
infinite and is lost in our daily language. 
This first movement is our goal and our in- 
spiration. Greatness always has some por- 
tion of the divine. 

The second movement is the sadness of 
democracy. The themes of this are war and 
hurt and failure. Death and half-deaths are 
here; the war that did not prevent a reign 
of terror; the war that overthrew the czar, 
but did not bring freedom; the war that did 
not make the world safe for democracy. 
Hurt is here: the sobs of a little Negro boy, 
the first time that he finds out that he is 
different; the screams that rang from the gas 
chambers around the world. And failure is 
also here: the failure of people who do not 
vote, the failure of people to whom freedom 
means the right to be selfish. Duties are 
often commonplace and dull. Responsibil- 
ity is rarely easy or pleasant. But they both 
are part of democracy. Death and hurt and 
failure. The sadness is a long movement. 

The third movement is the Kindness of 
democracy. This is the blood bank that re- 
ceives more than its quota. This is the story 
of the home-town boy who makes good: 
the Willia:a Allen White’s, the Eddie Can- 
tor’s, the Andrew Carnegie’s. This is a GI 
soldier giving his food to a Korean orphan, 
This is the American people sending thou- 
sands of dollars to one little girl who has 
polio, This kindness has become part of us. 
It is the goodness that forms the strength of 
democracy. We must have the greatness be- 
cause it puts everything in its right propor- 
tion. We must have the sadness, because it 
is the price of everything important. But 
the kindness, the gayness, the goodness are 
firm and eternal. These are the best de- 
fenses democracy has against any of its ene- 
mies, These are the forces that keep democ- 
racy alive. 

The fourth movement is the future of 
democracy. This is a triumphant march. 
The darkness of uncertainty is lighted by the 
knowledge of the past. Democracy has no 
need to be afraid; it has a right’to be proud, 
It has survived the dark ages, Bonaparte, 


and Hitler. Dictators are forced upon peo- 
ple; they disappear. Democracy is part of 
mankind's dream; it remains. It has 


changed and formed itself into the mold 
made by each generation. It has bent be- 
fore the wind of hate, and has not broken. 
It is a dynamic, ever-moving force. Democ- 
racy will live as long as there are people who 
believe, Our symphony will continue, played 








by men’s hands and hearts and blood. The 
symphony of democracy is the voice of de- 
mocracy. . 


I SPEAK FoR DEMOCRACY 
(By David E. Bilhorn) 


In this critical period in the history of 
man, when our way of life and system of 
government are being so severely tested, it 
is imperative that each one of us knows for 
what we stand and to what end we are 
striving. We must know this in order to help 
those peoples who are struggling within 
themselves, not knowing what to believe— 
trying to decide upon the merits of Ameri- 
can democracy. We must not only know 
what we believe but act on those beliefs. 
Today, a democratic world will be gained 
only through conscientious effort, and all-out 
cooperation on the part of each person. 
No matter how many rules and laws there 
are in a game, it cannot be played without 
the players. 

Here in America we have brought democ- 
racy a long way on its road to perfection. 
We have made it a social and governing sys- 
tem “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” We are free to think, speak and 
act as long as we respect other people's 
rights. It is here where democracy succeeds 
or fails, and I am proud to be in America 
where this sense of respect for others is 
omnipresent. We are free only when we are 
responsible. 

To live in America, under this social and 
governing system, is a great privilege. Since 
we are currounded by all its joys and com- 
forts, we are often amazed when people who 
come to this land of ours for the first time 
are so thrilled and awed at the things we 
consider everyday cccurrences; going to a 
basevall game, eating popcorn, and driving 
leisurely through the country on a Sunday 
afternoon. The staccato voice of a pneu- 
matic drill tearing up a pavement, making 
way for improved roads; the resounding 
blows of a lumberman felling a tree; the 
clear-cut hammerings of a carpenter building 
a new house; the shrill factory whistles an- 
nouncing lunchtime, the happy laughter of 
many children. This is America to the ear. 
The fragrance of new-mown hay, the smell 
of a loaf of freshly baked bread, the aroma of 
coffee on a chilly morning, the scent of a 
wood-fire in the fall air—America like a 
whiff of perfume floating over a dreary world. 
The high majestic mountains, the picture of 
a brown, orange, yellow, and scarlet valley 
in the fall; the endless flelds of wheat, hay, 
and corn; the skyscrapers stretching eagerly 
to the sky; the golden sunset on a silvery 
lake—America, a nation rich in progress, 
spread as an unfolding panorama before the 
world. 

But democracy in America is not enough. 
It must spread to other countries, rolling 
away the fog that has settled over them. 
Democracy is what every man craves, but 
few are able to posssess. Why should de- 
mocracy be a world force? Why do we want 
to establish a democratic government for all 
the world? Do we wish to gain power, and 
profit financially by it? No. Then why? 
In the first place, we know the freedom we 
possess in America and we want others to 
share it. It is absurd for any man who can 
think for himself to say that he would rather 
be a slave than a free man in a democracy. 
Deep down in every man’s heart is the desire 
to work for himself, to try to throw off the 
shackles that hold him in poverty. Democ- 
racy does not promise that everyone should 
become rich, it gives a man a chance and a 
choice. A man works for himself and his 
fellowmen. Democracy is like a jig-saw puz- 
zle, each piece complementing the other to 
make the composite whole. 

In the second place, a democracy is gov- 
erned by the p2ople. Because of this, com- 
petition thrives and the people may enjoy 
the fruits of their labor. Through repre- 















































































sentation and election they put in govern- 
ental positions the men of their choice, 
These men in turn are their mouthpieces, 
for through them speaks the voice of the 
people. 
And, in the third place, democracy is the 
form of government in the world today 
ich recognizes and protects the sacred- 
s of the individual. What could be more 
in rtant than this? It is the whole basis 
f our great Hebrew-Christian tradition It 
is what the Magna Carta and the Bill of 
Rights were designed to protect. Revolu- 
ns in France and the American Colonies 
were fought to establish this fundamental 
ideal, and one of the main reasons for our 
entering the world wars was to protect this 


principle—-this idea which is the basis of true 
democracy. 

Democracy is our American heritage, and 
we are strong in the sense of our responsi- 
bility. We are ready to stand up, fight, and 
die for this precious gift that we cherish. 

t is why I am proud to be an American 
youth—to be able to serve my country—to 
defy any man to take away my freedom—to 
stand up, and speak for Democracy. 





If He Won’t Quit, Fire Him 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long time letters have been received by 
Members of Congress which have been 
most critical of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. Especially has this been true 
since the Alger Hiss statement was made 
by him. 

I am firm in my conviction that Dean 
Acheson should not have been appointed 
originally as Secretary of State. There 
is an abundance of well-fitted and su- 
perbly well-qualified men who are availa- 
ble for such an appointment. I feel that 
it was a mistake when Mr. Acheson was 
confirmed for this position. If the mat- 
ter of his approval was up for considera- 
tion at this time, I am doubtful that he 
would be confirmed. 

In the crisis with which our country is 
confronted, full and complete unity of 
purpose and action is essential. I know 
of no better way to bring about a unan- 
imity of feeling than for the Secretary of 
State to submit his early resignation. 

Why do I say this? The No. 2 man in 
authority in the executive branch of our 
Government should possess the attri- 
butes of full and complete confidence, 
admiration, and respect of the Nation. 
He falls far short. It cannot be success- 
fully asserted that Dean Acheson holds 
and merits the full confidence of the 
American people. The citizens would 
want and have a right to demand that a 
person selected for any place of high 
trust and responsibility should have no 
question mark upon him. 

There is a question mark upon any 
man who would support and defend a 
convicted traitor. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal of December 1, 1950, carried an 
editorial regarding Secretary of State 
Acheson which is in my opinion most 


worthy of full consideration by this body, 
The full text of the editorial follows: 
Ir HE WoN'r QuiT, FirE HIM 

Need for national unity there is in face of 
the worst crisis in the history of modern civ- 
flization, but it won't be achieved at a price 
of Keeping Dean Acheson on 
tary of State. The adm 
Congress will make a f 
atte 


the job as Secre- 
nistration and the 


1 


al mistake if they 





é ipt to use the present extremity as an 
excuse to protect him. He has got to go and 
with him the entire coterie of State Depart- 
ment “planners” responsibl for the pr - 
Communist Asiatic policy which invited Red 
aggression in the Orient If he won't quit, 
he should be fired, and if President Truman 
won't do it, the Congress can force it through 
the simple expedient of adopting a noncon- 
fidence resolution 

The country has taken enough chances 
the possibility of Acheson et al. hat 


change of heart, and the cost for cl 











; could be imag 
ined. In that black hour when the American 


taking is about as horrible 





people first began to realize the extent of the 
Korean debacle they had a right to expect 
from their Secretary of State a clear exposi- 
tory as to what had happened and what ) 





fur as his Department is concerned, would be 
done about What t in his Wednes- 
day night radio address w oO unrelated to 
the real crisis that he left them more be- 


wildered than they were before he started his 
insipid delineation of what he calls “strate 
oi freedom.” It must have given the Red del- 
egations at the United Nations and the 
Kremlin’s puppeteers a belly laugh 

There can be no unity where confidence is 
lacking, and there can be no confidence in 


the State Department as it i 
stituted. The Korean Wa 


currently con- 


tarted in June. 








We don’t have to remind our readers where 
it is today. During the intervening months 
Acheson et al. have had almost free re ith 
their policy making, their appeasen et- 
forts, and their “don't make Rt id 
strategy. This costly experiment has n 
American lives, and expe enters | e 
forfeited the right to public respect 


President Truman is entitled to his per- 


sonal loyalties and his too-blind friends! ‘ 
but he has no right to inflict them on the 
American people and by so doing gamble with 


a nation’s survival, 








The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD, an article on the war in 
Korea written by Homer Bigart, and 
published in today’s New York Herald 
Tribune. It is a very interesting article 
and I believe it should be read by all 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BATTLE FRONTS IN KOREA—BIGART SuRVEYS 
SITUATION AS EIGHTH ARMY CONTINUEs ITs 
GREAT RETREAT; CRITICIZES STRATEGIC DECI- 
SIONS 

(By Homer Bigart) 

SEOUL, December 5.—The full impact of 

defeat—the worst licking American arms 
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have suffered since Bataan—has not vet 
been felt by the great bulk of An an 
troops in Korea. The retreating diers are 
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of this disaster 
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h nwhile the Tenth Corps faces the im- 

t ent prospect of a Dunkerque Nor is 
nut tter with the Eighth 

For although General Walker’s 
apment north of Pyong- 
al to the skulitully cone 
al by the Firs 
Milburn, 
regaining the 
ry Chinese C€ 
may be obliged 
beachhead 


Corps, under 
they are no 
initiative 
ymmunist 
eventually 


deiensive 


picture is even 
I'v thirds of the exist- 
sional troops of the United 


Dive r-all strategic 


ed profes 
\rmy are pinned down in a part ol 
rid where little damage can be in- 
i« he arch enemy—the Soviet Union, 
i t place where the west can 

t ‘ 
\ t mmander, noting that the Chi- 
ne Communists had won with virtually no 
é no armor and no air power, said: 
‘ to choose our own battleground, 
el weapons can be effective. We 
i d fighting in this sort of terrain 
iny enemy that has a great reserve 
power. We can't hurt Russia here.” 





President Truman Addresses Fifth White 
House Youth Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker and my col- 


leagues, on December 5, the President of 
the United States very appropriately 
took time from his busy duties to go to 


the meeting of the Fifth White House 
Youth Conference. There were gathered 
approximately 6,000 delegates from all 
over this great Nation. The fact that 
the attendance at this conference for 
these several days is large, is, in my 
judgment, sufficient proof that the peo- 
pl» of our Nation are increasingly aware 
o” the importance of children and youth 
to the domestic security and best inter- 
ests of the freedom of the world. 

This appropriate address by the Presi- 
dent of our great Nation speaks for itself. 
It follows: 

TExT OF TRUMAN ADDRESS TO YOUTH 
CONFERENCE 

(Following is the text of the address by 
President Truman delivered at the Mid-Cen- 
tury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in the National Guard Armory 
today: ) 

As we meet here today, the serious crisis 
in world affairs overshadows all that we do. 
This country of ours, together with other 
members of the United Nations, is engaged 
in a critical struggle to uphold the values 
of peace and justice and freedom. 

We are struggling to preserve our own lib- 
erty as a Nation. More than that, we are 
striving, in cooperation with the other free 
nations, to uphold the basic values of free- 
dom—of peace based on justice—which are 
essential for the progress of mankind. 

As we engage in that struggle, we must 
preserve the elements of our American way 


of life that are the basic source of our 
strength. That is the purpose of this Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. You are seeking ways to 
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help our children and young people become 
mentally and morally stronger, and to make 
them better citizens. I think you should 
press right ahead with that work, because 
it is more important now than ever. 


NATION BEHIND FORCES 


Our thoughts and prayers are with our 
young men who are fighting in Korea. They 
are engaged in a battle against tremendous 
odds. The full effort of the united people 
of this country is behind them. All of us are 
aware of the grave risk of general conflict 
which has been deliberately caused by the 
Chinese Communist leaders. Their action 
greatly changes the immediate situation 
with which we are confronted. It does not 
change our fundamental purpose to work for 
the cause of a just and peaceful world. 

No matter how the immediate situation 
may develop, we must remember that the 
fighting in Korea is but one part of the tre- 
mendous struggle of our time—the struggle 
between freedom and Communist imperial- 
ism. This struggle engages all our national 
life, all our institutions, all our resources. 
For the effort of the evil forces of Commu- 
nism to reach out and dominate the world 
confronts our Nation and our civilization 
with the greatest challenge in our history. 

I believe the single most important thing 
our young people will need to meet this criti- 
cal challenge in the years ahead is moral 
strength—strength of character. And I 
know that the work of this conference will 
be of tremendous assistance in the urgent 
task of helping our young people achieve the 
strength of character they will need. 

MUST UNDERSTAND THREAT 


If we are to give our children the train- 
ing that will enable them to hold fast to the 
right course in these dangerous times, we 
must clearly understand the nature of the 
crisis. We must understand the nature of 
the threat created by international commu- 
nism. 

In the first place, it is obviously a military 
threat. The Communist-dominated coun- 
tries are maintaining large military forces— 
far larger than they could possibly need for 
peaceful purposes. And they have shown by 
their actions in Korea that they will not hes- 
itate to use these forces in armed aggression 
whenever it suits their evil purposes. 

Because of this military threat, we must 
strengthen our military defenses. We are 


now engaged in a great program of rearma- 
ment This will change the lives of our 
young people. A great many of them will 


have to devote some part of their lives to 
service in our Armed Forces or other defense 
In no other way can we insure 
as a Nation. 


activities. 
our survival 
OBJECTIVE OUTLINED 


Our objective is not simply to build up our 
own Armed Forccs. Our objective is rather 
to help build up the collective strength of 
the free nations—the nations which share 
the ideals and aspirations of free men. 

As a matter of defense, we need the com- 
bined resources and the common determina- 
tion of the free world to meet the military 
threat of communism. 

But our problem is more than a military 
matter. Our problem and our objective is 
to build a world order based on freedom and 
justice. We have worked with the free na- 
tions to lay the foundations of such a world 
order in the United Nations, and we must re- 
main firm in our commitment to the United 
Nations. That is the only way out of an 
endless circle of force and retaliation, vio- 
lence and war—which will carry the human 
race back to the dark ages if it is not stop- 
ped. And this is a point that we must make 
sure our children and young people under- 
stand. 

MORAL, SPIRITUAL DANGERS 


The threat of communism has other as- 
pects than the military aspect. In some 









ways, the moral and spiritual dangers that 
flow from communism are a more 
threat to freedom than its military power. 

The ideology of communism is a challen 
to all the values of our society and our wi 
of life. Some people are most concerns 
about the Communist threat to our eco- 
nomic system. But, serious as this is, it is 
only one of the many problems that com- 
munism raises. 

Communism attacks our basic values, our 
belief in God, our belief in the dignity of 
man and the value of human life, our belief 
in justice and freedom. It attacks the insti- 
tutions that are based on these values. It 
attacks our churches, our guarantees of civil 
liberty, our courts, our democratic form of 
government. Communism claims that all 
these things are merely tools of self-interest 
and greed—that they are weapons used by 
one class to oppress another. 


ATTEMPT TO POISON MINDS 


We who live in this country know, from 
our own experience, how false this attack 
of communism is. But there are many 
people in other parts of the world who have 
suffered injustice, or who have been op- 
pressed, or who stagger under burdens of 
poverty or disease, to whom the false doc- 
trines of communism have an appeal. And 
every time our American institutions fail 
to live up to their high purposes, every time 
they fail in the proper adminstration of 
justice, the forces of communism are aided 
in their attempt to poison the minds of 
men everywhere. 

Our teachers—and all others who deal 
with our young people—should place upper- 
most the need for making our young people 
understand our free institutions and the 
values on which they rest. We must fight 
against the moral cynicism—the material- 
istic view of life—on which communism 
feeds. We must teach the objectives that lie 
behind our institutions, and the duty of 
all our citizens to make those institutions 
work more perfectly. Nothing is more im- 
portant than this. And nothing this con- 
ference can do will have a greater effect 
on the world struggle against communism 
than spelling out the ways in which our 
young people can better understand our 
democratic institutions, and why we must 
fight, when necessary, to defend them. 


AID TO DEMOCRACY 


These White House conferences have done 
a great deal, over the years, to make our 
people and our Government conscious of 
our social problems, as they affect children, 
and to help solve those problems. These 
conferences have made our democracy work 
better—have aided it to carry out its promise 
of a better life for all. 

In this fifth conference of this White 
House series, you are carrying on that great 
tradition. This year you are mainly con- 
cerned with the mental and moral health 
of our children. And that is exactly what 
you should be concerned with at this time. 

I do not claim to be an expert in these 
things, and I know that I am addressing a 
conference of experts, but I think there are 
certain fundamental factors in the develop- 
ment of the American character. The basis 
of mental and moral strength for our chil- 
dren lies in spiritual things. It lies first 
of all in the home. And next, it lies in the 
religious and moral influences which are 
brought to bear on the children. 


NEED RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


If children have a good home—a home in 
which they are loved and understood—and 
if they have good teachers in the first few 
grades of school, I believe they are well 
started on the way toward being useful and 
honorable citizens. And I do not think I 
am being old-fashioned when I say that they 
ought to have religious training when they 
are young, and that they will be happier 
for it and better for it the rest of their lives. 





















In the days ahead, there will be many cases 
in which we will have to make special efforts 
to see that children get a fair chance at the 
right Kind of start in life. For as our de- 
fense effort is increased, special problems 
will be created by the disruption of the 

ves of many families 

When the White House conference was 
held in 1940, the nature of the defense prob- 
lems which lay ahead was not very clear 

) participated. But in the years 

it followed, we found that the defense pro- 
rram created many problems of migration, 
divided families, working mothers, inade- 


those wh 


quate housing at defense centers and mili- 
s, lack of community services, and 
ties for education and child welfare. 





EXPERIENCE FRESH IN MIND 

Today we know much more about these 
problems, and our recent experience in try- 
ing to solve them is fresh in our minds. I 
know that the work of this conference will 
give us some important guide lines as to 

w we can handle these matters best. Our 
defense effort is all important, but we must 
we can to see that it does not 
lives of children who are af- 
j . The delegates to this confer- 
ence can help us do a better job this time 
in meeting our defense problems. That is a 
vital part of the work of helping to make a 

ilthier and happier life for all our chil- 
dren in the years ahead 








We must remember, in all that we do at 
this conference and afterward, that we can- 
not insulate our children from the uncer- 
tainties of the world in which we live or 
from the impact of the problems which con- 
front us all. What we can do—and what we 
must do—is to equip them to meet these 
problems, to do their part in the total effort, 
and to build up those inner resources of 
character which are the mai” strength of 
the American people. 





Individual self-reliance and independence 
of spirit are the greatest sources of strength 
in our democracy. They mark the differ- 
ence between free countries and dictator- 
ships. 

WEAKNESS OF DICTATORSHIPS 

The great weakness of dictatorships 1s 
that they enslave the minds and the char- 
acters of the people they rule. And the ef- 
fects of this enslavement are most serious 
in the case of children. 

I have been told by people who worked in 
Germany immediately after the last war that 
the young people in that country were physi- 
cally among the healthiest in Europe. But 
they had been enslaved, mentally and mor- 
ally, by the dictatorship, and when those 
controls were destroyed—when they were put 
on their own—they just didn’t Know what 
to do. 

Brought up under dictatorial rule, they 
were unable to take care of themselves after 
the dictatorship had fallen. It takes time 
to correct this. The same weakness is char- 
acteristic of the Communist dictatorships 
where the children are just as much slaves of 
the state as they were under the Nazis. 

BELIEF IN SELF-RELIANCE 

Our form of society is strong exactly where 
dictatorships are weak. We believe in self- 
reliant individuals. That is the goal of our 
system of education and training—and that 
is the goal of this conference. 

I know that this conference will make im- 
portant findings concerning the ways we 
must adopt to meet this goal. I Know that 
its labors will have value for years to come. 
The country looks to you for guidance, for 
help, and for inspiration. You have a great 
role to play in holding up the torch of free- 
dom which this Nation has sworn to uphold, 
and which with God’s help we will uphold. 
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Voters Repudiate Acheson and Commu- 
nist Sympathizers—Demand a Policy 


Which Will Protect the Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is an editorial 
which was recently carried in the Allegan 
Gazette, a weekly newspaper published 
by Leo W. Hoffman at Allegan, Mich 

The editorial from the Gazette follows: 

REEXAMINE Mr. ACHESON 

Subsequent to the election, Senator Tart 
suggested that the American foreign policy 
ought to be reexamined. 

Replying to this reasonable suggestion, Sec- 


cy 


retary of State Acheson called Senator Tart 
a “reexaminationist’” and compared his sug- 
gestion with “a farmer pulling up his crops 
to see if there as anything wrong with the 
roots,” implying thereby that Senator Tarr 
was being very foolish to assume that any 


useful purpose could be served by “reviewing 
and examining our foreign policy.” 

This man Acheson is willing on the one 
hand to publicly express his trust and con- 
fidence in Alger Hiss the convicted perjurer 
whose influence and advice is directly re- 
sponsible for the expansion of Communist in- 
fluence all over the world, resulting in the 
loss of many of our men in Korea and bil- 
lions of dollars, and at the same time not 
only refuses to act on the suggestion of 
Senator Tarr but attempts to belittle and 
smear him as being too ignorant to know 
anything about foreign policy. 

At this point we would like to call Ache- 
son’s attention to the fact that it is the peo- 
ple of this Nation who are paying the price 
of his foreign policy in blood and work. The 
people of this Nation have a stake in this 
game of diplomacy called “foreign policy.” 
We wish to remind Mr. Acheson that neither 
he nor Alger Hiss were ever elected to any 
position of Government trust and that just 
recently Senator Tarr was elected to a seat in 
the Senate by a majority of more than 400,000 
votes. 

We also wish to remind our Secretary of 
State that even Tart’s enemies admit he is a 
man of integrity and intelligence in public 
office, a man who is Willing to confess from 
day to day that he may be wrong but who 
will approach any problem with an open mind 
desiring to do only what he thinks is best 
for his country. 

When we think of our young men being 
killed and murdered in Korea, when we think 
of our boys being required to spend 2 years 
of their lives in the Army; when we think of 
the billions of dollars that we have spent in 
Western Europe in military and economic aid 
in order to persuade people there from be- 
coming Communists; when we remember that 
Acheson and his cvlleagues refused to help 
the Chinese Government against the Com- 
munists and that he and his clique were 
wrong, oh, so wrong, in believing that the 
Chinese Communists were merely “gentle 
agrarians”; when we think of the billions of 
dollars that Western Europe and the un- 
developed parts of the world are asking from 
us; when we think of the high taxes We will 
have to pay to support this foreign policy 
and the many hours of extra work that will 
be required of us to pay these taxes; when 
we think of the value of the dollar going 
down and down; when we think of the stu- 
pid, idiotic blunders that you and your New 
Deal predecessors have made, we think that 








it is time our elected Representatives in Con- 
gress give some c ynsideration to our foreign 
policy, examine it and re-examine it, to see 
if this country is getting anywhere. 


Our advice to you, Mr. Acheson, is to listen 
to Senator Tart and his brother Se Ss 
without mental reservations of superi 


your mind Examine youl 
acknowledge yo 





mistakes of the past If 
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worth much to the 
British in the Revolutionary War and the 
French and Italian Communists and their 
associates won't be worth much to us in the 
coming war with Russia. 





MacArthur’s Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘“MacArthur’s Disaster,” pub- 
lished in today’s New York Herald 
Tribune 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 


MacArtTHuR'sS DISASTER 


Chinese Communist forces, according to 
subsequent information, began crossing the 
Yalu in mid-October, when the United Na- 


tions troops, having secured the big naval 
base of Wonsan, were just beginning their 
lrive on Pyongyang General MacArthur 
paid no attention to this development until 
2 weeks later, when the Eighth Army’s rapid 
advance to the Yalu was suddenly unhinged 
by a Chine 
and rear, fi f i 
regrouping along the Chongchon River ll 

There was then a dramatic communiqué; the 





t attack on the right 








war, it said, id virtually been w when 
the Communists “committed one of the most 
Offensive acts of internati 1 lawlessness 
of historic record” by movi: . en” ele- 
ments across the Yalu backed by a large 
concentration “of p ible r forcing divi- 
sions with adequate supply” in the inctu- 


ary” of Manchuri A | ible trap was 


ms 
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y surreptitiously laid,” the communi- 
ntinued, “calculated to encompass the 
n of the UN forces,” but was evaded 
killful defensive maneuvering of 
n Walker “in order to avert any 
sibility of a great military reverse.” 
Juet 19 days later General MacArthur 
into the trap he had de- 
confident communique in 
appreciation of November 6 








destructl 


-d directly 


ed, with a 


seemed totally forgotten. His air forces, he 

tid, had uccessfully interdicted the enemy 
lines of support’; the Tenth Corps in the 
northeast had “reached a commanding en- 
veloping position” and the Eighth Army was 
moving forward that day in a “general as- 
sault” which if successful should “for all 
practical purposes end the war.” Issuing 


nouncement, General MacArthur went 
back to Tokyo. Two days later the trap was 
sprung in a repetition of the maneuver which 
should have warned MacArthur in early No- 
vember; one of the greatest military reverses 
in the history of American arms has duly 
followed; tremendous strategic retreats have 
been enforced on the UN armies and the 
whole position in the peninsula has been 
desperately imperiled 

Once again, however, prompt and skillful 
maneuvering, presumably by General Walker, 
has so far averted total catastrophe; and the 
black pessimism which appears to have en- 
gulfed Washington is not as yet sustained 
by anything allowed fo come out through the 
field dispatches. It is true that the Mac- 
Arthur headquarters, obviously in dire need 


to excuse a colossal military blunder, has 
now “estimated” that 1,000,000 Chinese 
troops are either in Korea or on the way. 


But on the record of the last 3 weeks, it is 


impossible to put any confidence in such 
figures; and it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to put confidence in the military 
capacity of a headquarters which has so 


compounded blunder by confusion 
f facts and intelligence 

The Army Chief of Staff, Gen. Lawton Col- 
lins, is in Korea in an obvious effort to find 
ut what has really happened. Washing- 
ton's gloom has prepared the country for an 
enforced evacuation of the peninsula. It 
has not made it remotely clear how armies 
of well over 100,000 men, still retaining every 
modern weapon and full power of maneuver, 
could in a week be so completely over- 
whelmed even by superior masses of foot 
troops, as to see no alternative but evacua- 
tion. British criticisms of MacArthur's 
alleged political irresponsibility have seemed 
to this newspaper unjust, but a general who 
fails in the military field can scarcely expect 
to retain the confidence of the country. 
Until General Collins’ findings are available 
one has a feeling that all judgment of the 
military position should be suspended; Gen- 
eral MacArthur, at least can no longer be 
accepted as the final authority on the mili- 
tary actualities. We must be ready for the 
worst but we still do not know how bad in 
fact it may be, 


gravely 





Counsel for the Minority—Report on the 
Tydings Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in the 
October 20, 1950, issue of the Freeman, 
a magazine published in New York, there 
is an article on the Senate Foreign Re- 
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lations Subcommittee’s investigation of 
disloyal personnel in the Department of 
State. 

The article was written by Mr. Robert 
Morris, who was counsel to the minority 
subcommittee members. 

n view of the position Mr. Morris held, 
and in view of the importance of the sub- 
ject matter, I ask unanimous consent for 
insertion of Mr. Morris’ article in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. The article 
comes within the rule, and involves no 
exira expense. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 


FOR THE MrINoriIty—A REPORT ON 
THE TYDINGS INVESTIGATION 
(By Robert Morris) 

In April of this year, on the recommenda- 
tion of Senators HICKENLOOPER and LODGE, 
minority members of the Tydings subcom- 
mittee, I was appointed their minority coun- 
sel. This subcommittee had been set up by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
determine whether or not persons disloyal to 
the United States were or ever had been em- 
ployed by the State Department. It had been 
sparked by Senator. JosePpH R. McCarTnuy’s 
charges that such disloyal persons were still 
in the Department. 

The subcommittee began its work under 
distressing circumstances. In less than a 
decade the Soviet Union had expanded from 
160,000,090 people to a mighty empire em- 
bracing almost a billion. Soviet expansion 
had been accomplished under circumstances 
reflecting either great incompetence on our 
part or downright subversion in top places. 
From the absorption of the Baltic countries 
through Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and right down to China, at the very times 
when resistance should have been strongest, 
figures high in our Government, with tortu- 
ous reasoning and bland sophistry, had ad- 
vocated appeasement. The intensity of these 
blandishments seemed to have been highest 
at the time any particular country was being 
abscrbed. 

When the Soviet Empire had swallowed its 
victim, our Government experts would de- 
nounce communism in the abstract, then 
help pave the way for the next act of Soviet 
aggression. Alger Hiss, once high in our State 
Department and an architect of our foreign 
policy, had been convicted. The first in a 
long list of atomic spies were beginning to 
be uncovered. George Wheeler, who had been 
high in our denazification work in Germany, 
had taken off his mask and gone behind the 
iron curtain. Rumors were rampant, and 
suspicions were running high. 

Now an arm of the Soviet Empire was ready 
to start war in Korea. The country currently 
being absorbed by the Soviet Union was 
China. Anti-Communist China still held a 
seat in the Security Council of the United 
Nations, had an army of 500,000 on Formosa, 
and a tremendous guerrilla force on the 
continent that was impeding the Sovietiza- 
tion of China. Chiang Kai-shek was pre- 
sented as an emigre reactionary, and the 
Chinese Communists as democrats and lib- 
erals who should have our support lest, as 
Owen Lattimore suggested, they gravitate 
toward the Soviet Union. People high in the 
State Department wanted these full-fledged 
members of the Soviet International recog- 
nized and admitted to the United Nations. 

Senator McCartTny, chafing at this turn of 
events, had brought certain anonymous 
charges that at least 81 (and there was a great 
conflict in figures) State Department em- 
ployees were Communists or followers of the 
Communist Party line. When forced by the 
majority on the subcommittee to name 
names, he identified about eight. The charge 
in almost all cases was that the persons were 
“pro-Communist,” and nothing more. How- 
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ever, he called one man “a top Soviet agent.” 
A well-known radio commentator identified 
this man as Owen Lattimore. 

Such was the situation when I first took 
part in the hearings in Washington. The 
flow of events, stirred by Senator McCartuy 
determined that the first witness should be 
Louis F. Budenz, former editor of the Daily 
Worker and former member of the National 
Committee of the Communist Party, who had 
not only abjured communism but had proved 
his sincerity by aiding the Government in 
the prosecution of the 11 Communist leaders. 
Budenz’ testimony had initiated the Ger- 
hardt Eisler proceedings; he had been the 
principal witness against John Santo, the 
Hungarian Communist; had aided the Gov- 
ernment in seven other important cases. He 
had devotedly given many hours a we 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation without 
ever having been shown in error. He had 
been vouched for by John McGohey, who 
was the prosecutor of the 11 top Communists 
at Foley Square and by President Cavanaugh 
of Notre Dame University, where he hed 
taught after he first left the Communist 
Party. 

Budenz testified to four instances that sup- 
ported his conclusion that Owen Lattimore 
was a Communist agent. Lattimore had been 
a well-known expert on the Far East; an 
employee of the State Department on the 
Pauley Mission to Japan; a consultant to the 
Secretary of State. Though not on the State 
Department payroll, he had also held such 
high quasi-State Department assignments as 
political adviser to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, recommended by the President of 
the United States at a critical time in our 
history (December 7, 1941); political adviser 
to Henry Wallace on his mission to Siberia 
and China; head of a United Nations mission 
to Afghanistan; director of the Pacific Divi- 
sion of the Office of War Information during 
World War II. 

Probably the strongest of the four in- 
stances was Budenz’ testimony that in 1944 
when he was editor of the Daily Worker, 
Jack Stachel, director of Communist propa- 
ganda, had warned him (and the warning 
was repeated by the party chairman, William 
Z. Foster) that Lattimore was doing impor- 
tant and secret work in the party and that 
Budenz should strive to conceal Lattimore’s 
party affiliation in the Communist press. 
This was not a loose example of hearsay. 
Communist leaders do not talk lightly or with 
gossip aforethought under such circum- 
stances. 

Budenz cited three other such incidents 
and in addition asserted that in the secret 
listing and reference to high party members 
in the minutes of the National Committee 
Lattimore was always referred to as “X”"’ and 
“XL” for purposes of concealment. 

The reaction to this testimony was curious. 
When Budenz stated that he had evidence 
on other State Department employees and 
other individuals who had a role in shaping 
our far eastern policy, he was at once taken 
off the public stand and next heard in secret 
session. Barred from this next session were 
not only myself, though I was counsel in 
effect to Senators HICKENLOOPER and LopGE, 
but Senator McCartHy, on whom Senator 
TYDINGs and the whole Democratic admin- 
istration put the burden to prove the charges. 
Furthermore Senator TypiNnGs, until Senator 
McCartuy protested vehemently, allowed Lat- 
timore and his attorney to remain. At this 
session Budenzg named a present point 4 pro- 
gram State Department official, Haldore Ilan- 
sen, and a State Department consultant, 
Lawrence K. Rossinger, as members of the 
Communist Party. He also listed as mem- 
bers of the Communist Party a long series 
of “experts” on the Far East that readers 
would do well to learn by securing from the 
Foreign Relations Committee a copy of the 
testimony of the proceedings. 

The attitude of the Tydings subcommittee 
and the Democratic administration toward 
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Lori- 
ties, sensing its vile had decreed that 
ne copy be made, a fact that was veri- 

1 in writing the district director of 
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Then, surprisingly, Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Democrat, of New Mexico, revealed its con- 
tents on the Senate floor, even though it was 
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elf. nator TYDINGs, as chairman of 
the subcommittee, and Senator LUCAS, as 
Democratic floor leader, officially joined 
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C: avez in this attack. It was but one of 
many instances pointing to a secret liaison 
between the Communi: Lattimore, the sub- 
committee, and the Democratic administra- 
tion Nhat was the purpose of this attack 
on Budenz and what was its effect? From 
where I operated in lining up a list of wit- 
I Ss, mostly ex-Communists who were able 
to confirm the Budenz testimony about the 
point at issue, it served notice on such people 
that if they came forward d testified 
against a Communist in Government, they 
would be smeared and reviled on the Senate 
floor. 
hide, and every one of the witnesses wilted 

the face of it. It was a shrewd and effec. 
tive move by Senator TYvINGs, 

Despite this threat of pillory, there were 
witnesses who to the very end were willing 
to come forward. Senator HICKENLOOPER 
put on the record the fact that we had a list 
of 25 to 30 witnesses who would testify on 
vital points in the investigation. Eugene 
Lyons, writing in the New Leader, has 
brought out what Alexander Barmine, for- 
merly a brigadier general in Soviet intelli- 
rence, would have testified about Lattimore. 
But Senator Typincs steadfastly refused to 
call these witnesses and reproved me for 
suggesting that their testimony was impor- 
tant and that they should be heard. Sena- 
tor McCaRTHY, On whom the whole burden 
of proof was thrust, was attacked in the 
vituperative majority report. 

Freda Utley, who had been called to ana- 
lyze Lattimore’s wt got along well 
enough with the committee until she com- 
menced to draw the parallel between Latti- 
more’s ideas and the Communist Party line. 
She was thereafter rudely treated and sub- 
jected to long interrogation on her personal 
income and many details unrelated to the 
inquiry. 

The only other witness of importance to be 
called was Frank B. Bielaski, a high official of 
the Office of Strategic Services. Because his 
testimony offered concrete and irrefutable 
proof that thousands of highly classified 























"itings, 


Government documents were being syste- 
matically stolen, photostated and photo- 


graphed by a ring operating within the Gov- 
ernment, it was made secretly and in camera. 
Documents when apprehended clearly showed 
that a ring still in the Department of State 
was linked in a conspiracy to vilify and un- 
dermine Chiang Kai-shek and the accredited 
Chinese Government and to exalt and 
strengthen the Chinese Communis This 
was the real significance of the Amerasia case, 
XCVI 
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which had never been investigated in spite 











ol tent minority pressure 

secondary aspect of the Amerasia case, 
in my opinion, re ved about who w able 
to connive so successfully that Government 
employees who had tu d ecret doc- 
uments to the maga e, could go com} ‘ 
free. Philip J. Jaffe, Amerusia’s we } 
editor had been fined an _ insignificant 
an the Ju 
ment id e 





ments 
items as a 


Japanese 














the locati 

the United States p war treatment of the 
Japanese Emperor; the entire counterintel- 
ligence plan of n il intelligence i p 
secret € Ss ( me e the } i t 
military issifi mtiIk v) from Presi- 
dent Roo elt to Gener simo Chiang 
Kai-shek; futur l ry ns of the United 
States; futur e tack routes « 
the Chinese Ar he Chi e ¢ - 





munists; many of Angus Ward’s confiden 
tial reports on the situation within the 
viet Union (and they were almost the only 
realistic and non pro-Communist State De- 
partment records in 
and many other documents 
tant that if 
thriller you w 
The subcommittee 





So- 


oY 
testimony was to call, many of them pub- 
licly, a long list of apologists for the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to prosecute The more 
they testified, the more implausible and dis- 


graceful the case appeared In short 


the 


crucia!!y significant Amerasia case was never 
seriously investigated Owen Lattimore was 
one of the original editors of Amerasia 


Senator McCartnuy tried in vain to ¢ 
committee to lock into 81 other cases A 
Federal grand jury meanwhile had indicted 
William Remington, 1 of the 81. Senator 
McCarTny read on the nate floor a ssi- 
fied Government report, anonymously as was 
his practice, on a present ate Department 
employee, Edward George Posniak, whom a 
special agent of the FBI, who had infiltrated 
the Communist Party, had met and known 
in the Communist n ement. To those who 
have worked in intelligence this is the most 
direct evidence you can expect to get Yet 
Posniak, another of Senat McCarTuy’s 81 
cases, W cleared by the Dem 


the 





¢ 
c 





cratic mem- 





bers of the subcommittee. 

In the case of John S. Se e, who has 
just been cleared again by the State Depart- 
ment, the FBI testified that while he was 
under their surveillance they had had a 
microphone installed in Philip Jaffe’s hotel 
room, and had made a record of Service 


saying to Jaffe, “What I said about 
tary plans is of course very 
though the FBI showed that 
constant liaison w 
Earl Browder, and Chinese C 


the mili- 

Even 
Jaffe was ir 
Embassy 
mmunist lead- 


secret 


th the Soviet 
V1 ° 








ers, Service’s explanation that he had been 
briefing a reputable newspaperman was ac- 
cepted by the subcommittee. Senator Lopcr 
pointed out very logically that it is not the 


practice of State Department 
search out newspapermen in clandestine ses- 
sion and transmit secret military plans. As 
if this weren’t enough, we introduced into 
the record Service’s writings which invariably 
had praised the Chinese Communists and 
vilified Chiang and those Chinese leaders 
who were trying to hold off the Sovietization 
of their country. We showed that he 
had a long list of associations with people 
whom various congressional committees had 
shown to be Communists and Soviet agents. 
And yet, when Senator McCartny just called 
him pro-Communist, Service was one of our 
highest Foreign Service officials in India. 

In connection with the present 
deputies to the administration of the ECA, 
Theodore Geiger, once a State Department 
employee, I sought in vain to present several 


Officials to 


also 


one of 
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Acheson and the State Department Pre- 
pared the Way for the Present Disaster 
in Korea 


XTENSION OF REMARK 


Lis 


‘ 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPR 
Wednesday, December 6, 





INTATIVES 
1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, 
there is printed herewith th ( 
made by radio commentator Fulton 


Lewis, Jr., on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 28, 1950: 
Well, this is black Tuesday, indeed 
as the K n situ n is col i 1 
with development 
I e « inu 


( yh t Cc c - 
al eN I - 
t ur f mnt ls at l] ‘ - 
night, and hord . 3 C 
tr e I 1! - 
chi ad ¢ fl ‘ 
thre 1 < 
t t é ‘ L 































































































































































































K yuciais nere aadmil i 1é ituae- 
t eriou tu 
( Korea d I t 
r e disi € ed to 
t he pare I ¢ 
I | t t ire 6 
{ } hat eve e field 
f the scene Pp} e! y 
T Ord I ha e 
r t at ( ts, 
b iven hour what 
I And here in 
ere ! ension, deep in- 
‘ ul ersal demand r im- 
effective action Without the 
pet I hy such action coming 
mornin President Truman ap- 
! ely uninformed on the 
te Houes I cesman 
‘ ar n the ate D part- 
| be with the knowledge and 
President Later in the day 
ne f } ‘ l V ade 
together W the Joint 
( t t nd conferred with them tor 
i ] minu 
1M Arthur and the ( who 
ties of p ible ihila- 
rozen ountain areas of North 
Kore i more effective than talk is 
I There has been talk for a lor 
til bi f running a military 
{ e debating tables of the United 
N ration already has reaped its 
nd it a whirlwind of death, 
i despair 
tration circles, embarrassed 
| d ) maneuver the blame to 
1 f General MacArthur, for the 
ement about the men in Korea 

t r Christmas. The Army's 
I I ( ef, Gen. Floyd Parks, 

d not believe General MacArthur 
n tatement It will be noted that 
the dispatches was the item in 

q mark 

M d colleague Raymond Henle, of the 
Three Star Extra news program, did more 
sp fic and constructive job of reporting on 
t yject | ending General MacArthur 
a cabie n isking the specific question: 
D make uch a statement? He read 

ram a few moments ago the 

{ A clegram, received in reply: 
In reply to question contained in your 
( N mber 28, apparently greatly ex- 
argerated statements have been attributed 
to ne informal comment passed between 
my fle commanders and myself in a jocular 
. vein, expressive of the universal hope for an 
n t ly termination of hostilities. The evi- 
dent physical impossibility of fulfillment of 
the ement attributed to me should be its 
( best refutation At no time have I 
evel empted to predict the course or ter- 
n this or any other military cam- 

p Signed, MacArthur.” 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, grim, as 
v r*ht be because he sowed the seeds 
for iis bitter harvest, went before the Sen- 

ite I eign Relations Committee this morn- 
ir nd t fternoon in closed sessions, for 
the whole evil picture in Europe 

the Far East 

I rman of that committee is Sena- 
t i CONNALLY, of Texas, 73-year-old 
( reman of the State Department in general 
and Secretary Acheson in particular in the 
Ss He had little to tell newsmen about 
W n when the session was over, but 
fr ! members of the committee, I 
le the following: 

Mi f to use the words of one Sena- 
tor i nervous as a cat on a tin roof. He 
W asked what General MacArthur was re- 
fer ¢ to in his statement of this morning, 
Ww iid that conduct of the “new war” 
wou require further instructions and au- 
tl from the United Nations organiza- 
tic 





H iid the State Department is looking 
into that and making a study of it 

It was suggested that it could only mean 
‘on ( everal things; for one, additional au- 


thority for the United Nations forces to carry 


strategic bombing to the Chinese Commu- 
nists in Manchuria and attack supply and 
troops concentrations and transportation 
line is that what it meant? 

Mr. Acheson said possibly it is. That such 
a possibility is being discussed by the 
Department 

Did it mean, perhaps, an authorization 
for the Nationalist armies of Chiang Kai- 


shek to be permitted to carry an attack to 


the mainland of China, and thus create a 
diversionary action which would give us an 
ly in the Far East? Or couid it mean a 
suggestion alor the same lines with some 

other Nationalist leader? 
Acheson, were military 


Those, said Mr 
t which are being considered and dis- 
cussed in the proper circles 

In tact, everything was being discussed. 
There was no new information or decision 
on anythin although the clear implication 
of the White House statement this morning 
was that Mr. A¢c was the person who 
would make decisions, with the knowledge 
aad approval of the President. Apparently, 
the only posi statement Mr. Acheson was 
willing to was that he knows “damn 
well” that Russia is the real force behind the 
Chinese Communist aggression He has 
found that out. That is not the song that he 


heson 


ive 


mane 





and his State Department advisers have 
been singing in the past. For 9 years they 
have been telling themselves, you, the Amer- 
ican people, and the world at large that there 


was no connection between the Chinese 
Communists and the Russian Communists; 
that these were just innocent peasants, not 
real Commuists at all; this was just an agrar- 
ian reform. He and his little coterie of pink 
intellectuals spent years in building State 
Department policy and American public opin- 
ion to support the theory that these were the 
leaders of China whom we should support. 

Mr. Acheson helped build up and defend 
the pro-Communists whom Gen. Patrick J. 
Hurley sent home from China, for being just 
that. He wrote the instructions for special 
Ambassador George C. Marshall, and sent 
Marshall to China to try to force Chiang 
Kai-shek to take the Communists into his 
government on a fifty-fifty basis. He sent 
out the memorandum to foreign service offi- 
cers all over the world, to begin to prepare 
and condition diplomatic minds for us to let 
Formosa go to the Chinese Communists by 
default. He and his young men forbade the 
American military mission to South Korea to 
do anything more than train the South 
Koreans to be defensive policemen, the 
avowed reason for that being that they might 
possibly attack the North Korean Commu- 
nists. For that reason they could not be 
trained in the use of tanks, airplanes, heavy 
artillery, or even in any form of offensive 
military tactics. 

He and his group insisted that the United 
Nations forces be held up at the thirty-eighth 
parallel for more than a week until the United 
Nations could, at its leisure, grant General 
MacArthur official authority to go beyond 
that point—a fact that gave the North Ko- 
reans an opportunity to regroup their forces, 
and provide new and costly resistance when 
the authority finally came. 

All of those things are matters of actual 
record—not hearsay, not rumor; but record. 


And it is he and his advisers who dictate, 
at this minute, that the American forces 
must not fight the war as it has to be 


fought—with the bombing of strategic tar- 
gets behind the enemy lines to paralyze their 
supplies and their reserves. That must be 


done by the United Nations organization, 
and the United Nations organization was 
busy today, listening to the 9 delegates 


from the Communist Government of China 
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charges of the Kremlin th 
f aggression in Form 


eda to answer any ques- 


parroting 
we are guiity < 


Those delegates retu 


tions about Korea, and by way of i 
them, the Soviet representatives there o1 
security council spent the entire a; i 
clear filibustering tactics, delaying in ever 
way, any showdown on a resoluion t r 
mand that the Chinese Communists wi 
draw their armies from North Korea I 
when the vote comes, it will be vet 
Soviet Russia, and then must go—in 


of Mr. Acheson's polite diplon 
to the General Assembly in the hope that 


proc esses 


D 


General Assembly will override the vet 
Even then, General MacArthur has nx 
thority Even then, all that hanpper 
that the demand is put up to the Chinese 
Communist Government It may be ad 
before there is any answer. If an a 
comes, the whole routine has to be 
through all over again in order to get p 
sage of the authorization—and that, wl 


every hour, every minute, counts for 100,C0 
American boys in the icy mountain 
North Korea 

Now, prepare for 
day, 


a shock. 
12 Amer 


From San Fran- 


cisco t ican mothers of marine 


who are fighting it out with death in Kore 

sent a telegram to President Truman. It was 
not an appeal to set their sons home. Noth- 
ing so selfish—or so hump as that. Thi 
telegram—listen carefully—-was to  prots 

against the loading of 750 tons of rubber tire 
on the docks of San Franciso for delivery 
to the Communist government of China to 


transport further misery and possibiy death 
to the boys they brought into the world, 
nursed, cared for, and raised to manhood 

Even as this disaster is stalking our blood 
on the other side of the world, the provisions 
of this Washington Government—as admin- 
istered by Mr. Acheson and his aides, with the 
consent and approval of Mr. Truman—is per- 
mitting the loading of a ship with 750 tons 
of tires for the murderers cf a godless and 
ruthless gang of international murderers 
who, as of tonight, are being represented by 
nine of their kind, as we argue with them 
at Lake Success. 

zeporters of the San Francisco Examiner, 
to whom I talked a short while ago, say the 
customs Officials there insisted that before 
the tires could be loaded, they must be 
slashed across the tread with a knife. That 
makes them eligible for shipment. The re- 
porters informed me that they had seen the 
tires and there was no evidence, to them, 
that they had been made unusable. 

Furthermore, it develops that this is only 
part of the tire shipment. There are several 
hundred more tons waiting shipment on the 
piers of the Facific Transport Lines, they 
reported. 

In Congress there is persistent talk that if 
President Truman does not act immediately 
to get rid of Mr. Acheson and everyone in 
the Departm?nt responsible for the present 
tragic situation, Congress itself will act. 

The most probable action seems to be a 
resolution of “No confidence” in the Secre- 
tary of State and his present administration 
of that Department. Demands for some such 
action already are beginning to creep in on 
individual Members of the Senate, and for 
that matter, probably are beginning to reach 
the White House—demands that the Presi- 
dent clean up the State Department at once. 

As those demands grow, so will grow the 
solution of the present debacle. As public 
opinion mounts up, demanding at long last 
that there be a cleanup of the State Depart- 
ment—that the little gang of pro-Commu- 


nists there, who have been protected and 
coddied and defended and covered up, be 
swept out from top to bottom—then will 


grow the flames that will produce the action 
by Congress, or perhaps, some action by Mr. 
Truman. Dismissal of Mr. Acheson is, of 
course, no solution at all. His successor 
would be merely the same prisoner of the 
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Address by Hon. Edna F. Kelly, of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 21, 1950, at the St. George Hotel in 
‘ooklyn, N. Y., the Ancient Order of 
yernians for the first time in its history 
held its annual dinner in honor of a 
woman, my distinguished co] ue the 
Honorable EpNA F. Ketry. It was a 

ind and deserved tribute to Brooklyn's 
first Congresswoman, who has made her 





- he PF 


mark as a Member of the House of Rep- 
! ntatives 





nder leave to extend my remarks it 
t] RECORD, permit me to include my 


colleague’s learner and_ interesting 
peech before more than 1,000 people who 
were assembled to pay tribute to he1 It 
‘ Int 


nan, Very R erend Monsignor 
f 





M ither Curran of Ancient 
( Hibernia 1ember d friends 
I z voice to any ler exp! ns 
evening, I must tell you, and from the 

bottom of my heart, how appreciative I am of 
eat distinction cx 1 upon me by 

1e ancient order, ir ng me to 





reak bread with you, 








( me as the first woman ever to be 
ccorded the privilege of addressing you at 
t] historical annual function. I want to 
thank the previous speakers, including the 


d fathers, for their kind words. I only 


sing 


hope and pray that I can live up to their 
tributes. 

Please bear with me for following the writ- 
ten word. This method insures that I will 
not detain you beyond your endurance, and 

es little sufferance to possible misunder- 
standing. 

While I am keenly aware of the fact that 
the ancient order must have stretched its 
charity in selecting me for this tribute, I 
confess to feeling that it is high time some 
such honor was paid to us women, for, after 
all, we have played a part in the foundation 
of the order and the steady replenishment 
of its membership, at least in the natal stages. 
It is wholly and solely in this representative 
capacity and mood that I have assumed the 
courage to come forward before you this eve- 
ning, to share the prominence of this dais 
with the distinguish:d persons on it. The 
honor is unique in that my name will be 
forever associated with it in the annals of the 
order; and, to that extent, I am truly per- 
sonally grateful. 

That I stand here graced with the name 
of Kelly is a privilege I owe to my widow- 
hood. I bear it before you tonight, and 
ever in my heart in serene and happy mem- 
ory of a great and a good man, a credit to 
his Irish ancestry, and an American of Amer- 
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rick, Bridg M ! I All 
t} r 1 ‘ A ( ] l 
the € nd Ir d € 
} li P uld « } t 
D ut I 1 le the 
h y . 1 - 
y of he i » 
€ r-So 1 ' ( li € to 
her poe I \ 
her me 1 her 
b I » Or t 
n d ! t tale it 
col ~\ t f olden t nd 
rhanpsodie the |} ‘ c € is? 
Or glory in ‘ ) he 
f nh of our t e Ll mare 
tyred pries j t id humble 
laborer? And ! e t join in rit 
with the 7 iy to Mell- 
ray and Ki 1 ¢ 1 t k 

How wo! l ) ention these 
things, and h compelling is the desire to 
ponder u] ther But I pere e my kK 
of talent for giving them their true and 
worthiest expr oO My safest course is to 
tell you that I p ess these ved 
thoughts. They are part of my y, as 
they are } fy How be I r lives, 
how nobler our! l for cherishing them, 
Thank God we have them 

Let us not think for 


moment that our 
riches are tl >» Of memory onl The 
treasury of Ireland has been indeed heavily 
drawn upon for the endowment of western 
civilization It will never be forgotten that 
when darkness engulfed the minds and 
hearts of men, and the lamps of lk 
were blown out by the flerce winds of bar- 
barian invasion and shattered by ignorance 
the only light, besides the beacon of the 
holy faith, that the eyes of man could 
see and finally take bearings by was the 
single strong flame which was nourished 
and kept aline on that little green isle set in 
the vastness of the ocean waters. So pow- 
erful was this flame, and zealous its monas- 
tic guardians, that no a ult could cause it 
to flicker or sink, and it burns today in every 
achievement of the Western World that is 
good and true and beautiful, and it casts 
its challenging brilliance even upon the far 
flung steppes and tundras of Ru sia; it 
warmth is felt in a body politic shudderir 
in terror of the cold clammy rigor of spir 
itual death. And it will burn forever, be- 
cause it was fed with the oil of truth and 
kindled with the breath of belief in God, 
His justice, His wisdom, His mercy, and His 
love. 

His Holiness may be without battalions in 
arms, but he has the imperishable faith, 
hope, and zeal of his sons and daughters. 

Now, since my reference to the papal arma- 
ments is an obvious allusion to the con- 
temptuous utterance of the Red dictator, let 
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i unle- 

i i na in 

‘ i threat 

( m rts nd 

! il eaned 1 anxiety 

i of hope tow | solutions in 

t ( ‘ r < thought and 

( ed t the la\ of the jungle, 

( there will be n peace of any 

1 f 1 men ad e} ond prac- 

t ‘ leratic i the spiritual 

lt djustment It is only in spiritual 

heir affairs and their ilves that 

me ( to acknowledge, in humility 

1 fr the final inction of their 

i namely, the will of God With a 

widespread iritual awakening, the terrors 

that t us all now will perish. Then the 

whole rid, made free to enter upon an era 

( ‘ ind charity, will do that which 

wi | { hame the glories of the Renais- 
san i the other great res Of history. 

We } vy that for the accomplishment of 

H reatest works, God has chosen the weak 

thir of the world In the great census of 

humanity, the Irish have been but few; they 

] e been and are numerically weak. But 

t) have, in the historical sum, a moral and 


a spiritual grandeur and effectiveness that is 
far out of proportion to their mere numbers. 


The impression they have made upon west- 
ern ci ition is a major mark. Indeed, 
they have helped shape the very mold of 
that civilization. It is devoutly to be hoped 
nd | ‘d that their moral and spiritual 
grandeur and effectiveness will continue to 
be fe the shaping of the destiny of man- 
kind The Irish race are a mystical people, 


d a people of prayer; let us pray for a rule 
of hoi 
We are a people of action; let us act in the 
defense of our beliefs, chiefly by the con- 
tinued example of our good works in public 
nd in private. We are a loyal people; let 
us never lessen our loyalty to the faith of 


our fathers and to this great country which 


we love » dearly as to die for it Let us do 
all we can to hasten the day when peace once 
more walks the ways of this world and holds 
US § ‘ ‘ 1 a bond of understanding and 
bi V ve 





Government by Millionaires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 
RHODES. Mr. under 


Mr 


Speaker, 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, I 
article written by John T. 
The Road Ahead, for 


marks 
include an 
F!vynn, author of 
» Common Sense, issue of 


Flynn's 


articie 





H e! I 1 f reac to ut of 
omc It y | e escaped the attention of 
I I et l oing marks the culmi- 

era He was the first real mil- 


to be President of the 


i il HWUsine man 





United Stat 

When he entered the White House that 
omin ( t marked the climax of a phe- 
nomenon which was set in motion 36 years 
f when William McKinley became Presi- 
dent. When Mark Hanna entered the United 
States Senate it came to be known as the 
millionaires’ club. When Herbert Hoover en- 
tered the White House the process which 
made the Senate a millionaires’ club was 
cumpleted This could be called a million- 
aires’ government. 


WHY BRIBE NOW? 


Before McKinley's time this Government 
was controlled wholly by the politicians. 
They were, for the most part, a pretty bad 
lot. But they drew their commissions from 
the people and were compelled to pay some 
measure of tribute to their masters. The 
Government was, in fact, under this crew of 
politicians, an independent entity. Busi- 
nessmen could deal with the Government. 
But they did not own it. They have, of 
course, always dealt with it. But their chief 
instrument was the bribe. 

The United States Bank under Jackson cor- 
rupted Congressmen and Cabinet officers, 
just as the Goulds and Vanderbilts and 
Cookes and others corrupted them at a later 
day and as John D. Archbold, for instance, 
in the days of Roosevelt (Theodore) and 
McKinley, systematically bought Senators 
and Congressmen and judges and legislators 
and aldermen in dozen lots. But the medium 
of control was bribery and direct corruption. 
It is not necessary to bribe now. Business 
has taken over directly the management of 
our affairs. It was not necessary to bribe 
Andy Mellon to launch an attack on our in- 
come-tax and inheritance-tax laws. You do 
not have to hand money to the Hurleys and 
Millses and Adamses in order to enable them 
to see the point of view of big business. 

Up to Hoover's day our Presidents with all 
their shortcomings were drawn from what 
might be called the political class and always 
from professional men. Coolidge was a 
lawyer, Harding was an editor, Wilson was 
a teacher, Taft was a statesman and judge, 
Roosevelt was a professional statesman and 
so on through Cleveland and Garfield and 
Hayes. When Hoover assumed the purple, 
the process which began under McKinley and 
which had slowly brought the Cabinet, the 
Senate, the diplomatic service, and the pow- 
erful commissions of the Government into 
the direct hands of wealthy businessmen, 
ended with putting a millionaire promoter 
into the White House. 


WEALTH IN THE SADDLE 


For 10 years Andrew Mellon, one of the 
five richest men in America, ruled the 


finances of the country with an iron hand 
in the interest of his class. When he left, 
the job was committed to the multimil- 
lionaire representative of the banking and 
power interests of New York, Ogden Mills. 











awe type In France we haves 


millionaire banker, newspaper owner, 
advertising man, Walter E. Edge In G 
many it is the financier and public util 
man, Frederic M. Sackett; while, succeedi1 
Dawes in England there is the futile 
fading Andrew Mellon who moves now to th 


final chapter of his deflated public career 
John W. Garrett, millionaire partner in t! 
banking firm of Garrett & Sons, represent 
our opulent but floundering democracy a 
the court of Mussolini; while Irwin B. Laugh- 
lin, one-time treasurer of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., functions for us in Spain, 
succeeding there the late Alexander Moore 
millionaire Pittsburgh newspaper publisher 


MILLIONAIRES ABROAD 


At home, as assistant to the millionaire 
Stimson, we have William C. Castle, scion 
of a wealthy iawaiian family, which made 
its fortune in pineapples, steamships, and 
other concessions. Before Stimson there 
was the regime of Joseph Clark Grew, now 
minister to Turkey, and related by marriage 
to the Morgan family. He, with Leland 
Harrison and Robert Wilson, ruled the dip- 
lomatic service. Wilson is the son of the 
rich Chicago shirt manufacturer. Harrison 
is a member of a wealthy New York family 
and now Wilson is in Switzerland and Harri- 
son is in Sweden. There were, of course 
Dwight Morrow of the Morgan outfit in 
Mexico; Henry P. Fletcher before Morrow 
and Robert Wood Bliss, son of the manu- 
facturer of Castoria. All this moves merrily 
forward in spite of the explosion in the 
House some years ago when Representative 
Edwards, of Georgia, exposed the fact that 
promotions were systematically going to rich 
men and the sons of rich men in the diplo- 
matic service. 

This story could be extended indefinitely. 
But one further comment remains to be 
offered. The motion got into currency some- 
how that because a man had successfully 
gathered a great volume of dollars as a 
railroad manager or utility magnate or cor- 
portion promoter or Wall Street stock 
gambler he knew the deep mysteries of social 
life—what makes society function, what 
makes our industries move and what makes 
them stop, the economic processes of distri- 
bution and finance. Henry L. Mencken, in 
an obvious allusion, once said that states- 
manship was supposed to be a branch of 
engineering. It was also supposed to be a 
byproduct of salesmanship or banking or 
of that even more delightfy branch of busi- 
ness called inheriting. It was imagined 
that because Hoover could run a mine in 
China and sell its stock in London he knew 
how to govern wisely an almost alien people 
in America. fr. Hoover was pretty well 
sold on this idea himself. So whenever he 
had a job which called for expert handling 
he promptly summoned around himself the 
most eminent grain dealers, investment 
bankers, automobile manufacturers, and oil 
magnates he could find. 

When the world crashed around his ears 
in October 1929, he needed a rescue crew. 
Had there been an epidemic of some formida- 
ble and unknown disease, spreading pesti- 
lence and death, he would have summoned 
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RECONSTI TION BY MILLION 
When a farm |} em needed a ! n 
erec bout him a w m - 
t f threshing machine vl ( in- 
rest was selling more machines to farmers 
further bankrupt em. The Federal Re- 
rve Board he { under the re of the 
millionaire Eugene Meyer, former Wall Street 
sstment banker—also a germ carrier. The 
tion that the banks ought to be regulated 


in any other interest than that of the bank- 
ers never seemed to have cccurred to him 
When the declining Nation needed re- 
construction Mr. Hoover summoned the 
eat violin player, Charles Dawes, who had 
been fiddling for a number of years while 
bank was burning down. He named the 
millionaire Texas real-estate operator, Jesse 


Jones, the millionaire power magnate and 
Chase Bank director, Harvey C. Couch, and 
some other millionaires to reconstruct the 


country; a job they have carried forward 
in precisely the manner you would expect 
such men to do it, by passing out hundreds 
of millions of dollars to favored banks and 
over $250,000,000 to pay interest and prin- 
cipal on railroad bonds. Why not? That’s 


what reconstruction means to these gen- 
tlemen. 

And now comes Mr. Roosevelt (Franklin 
D.) He can do one thing to begin with. 


Why not try, just as an experiment, some 
plain, educated, honest men, whose success 
has been in other fields than the amassing 
of money? It might work. 





Speech by George J. Spatuzza, Supreme 
Venerable of the Order Sors of Italy 
in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call attention to the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives and 
to the readers of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following splendid speech 
which I had the privilege to listen to at 
the Columbus Day banquet at the Paxton 
Hotel, Omaha, Nebr., on October 8, 1950, 
which banquet was given by the lodges 
of the Order Sons of Italy in America, 
of Omaha, Nebr.: 


I am happy to be here, in this most pro- 
gressive and beautiful city of Omaha, and 
join with the members of the State of Ne- 
braska of the Order Sons of Italy in America 
in this magnificent symposium to commem. 
orate one of the greatest events in the history 
of mankind-—the discovery of this Western 
Hemisphere by the greatest admiral of all 
times, Christopher Columbus. 

October 12 of every year is, and by right 
should be, a happy day, not only for us, 
Americans of Italian origin, not only for 
every man, woman, and child dwelling be- 
neath the skies of this grand and glorious 
country of ours, not only for the inhabitants 
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He returned to Barcelona in March of 1493 
to be received in regal splendor by Queen 
Isabella, who had pledged her jewels to 
finance Columbus in this great enterprise. 

His succeeding voyages led to the discov- 
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ery of the mainland of South America, the 
nor -hern coast of Honduras, and other parts 
of the New World 

Ingratitude and jealousy, however, follow 


and Columbus 
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geat men of achievements 


was no except 

Many were the aspersions and slanderous 
charges made against him by his enemies, 
who succeeded in having him sent home in 
chains on his third voyage; but the sight of 
Columbus in chains, however, aroused a feel- 
ing of indignation among the people and 
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friends, v 
and he again set out 


successfully 
in 1502 


particularly his 
fended his cause 
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on a fourth voyage, and after countiess ad- 
ventures, he returned to Spain in 1504—but 
the death cf Queen Isabella destroyed his last 
hope of being reinstated in his dignities, 
and he died in poverty in the city of Val- 


1506, without 


yvered a 


ladolid on the 30th day of May 
any knowledge that he had 
new world. 

But, the acts and deeds of great men do not 
die with them, but on forever, and soon 
ccmes the realization that their achieve- 
ments have been of great service to n 
kind. It was until this Western Conti- 
nent became the seat of a high civilization 
that the significance of his discovery began 
to be realizcd and reflected to the glory of 
which Columbus had been denied during his 
lifetime. 

Little did Columbus think, nor could he 
have imagined, that in this great Western 
Hemisphere, discovered by him, would one 
day arise a country which would be a refuge 
for the people of all nations, who believed in 
freedom from suppression, in freedom of 
speech and in freedom of worship, and that 
it would become a great melting pot of all 
peoples, who would in time be called upon to 
give aid and assistance to the whole world. 

For indeed, not long after his discovery, we 
visualize the arrival of the Mayflower at 
Plymouth Rock and the landings of the Pil- 
grims who had fled the oppression 
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After all, we did not fight in the last war— 








i war which millions of lives by the war- 
ri were sacrificed, millions of peo- 
ple meless, billions of our Nation’s— 
a other nations’—wealth expended, 
a war hie iw tl march of civilization 


come to a halt, merely to enslave mankind. 
We fought that nations could be free from 
aggression; we fought so that you and I and 
the rest of the world could be secure in our 
freedoms, and we will continue in the service 











( he cause until such a time as we have 
fully re zed ther 

I wa to take t opportunity to report 
to you that during the past 3 years we have 
made great stride In the first 2 of these 3 
years we incr ed our membership consid- 
er nd the fruits of our labor for the 
past year indi *» that the biennium of 
1949-51 will exceed all expectations in this 
respect I am happy to tell you that the 
State of Nebraska has contributed to a good 
extent in this enrollment of new members. 


~ 


ution I thank you from the 
very depth of my heart 

I thank you also for your contribution in 
all th undertakings of our order during 
Whether we succeeded or 
not in all of these undertakings, it suffices to 


say that our eff are indelibly written in 
the hi ry of our order—are to be found in 
the archives of the United Nations and regis- 


tered in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD of our 
When our generations to come will 
scan these records, they will find how vigor- 
ously their fathers and forefathers strove to 


make this world a better world in which to 


count! 


Indeed, we strove hard to secure Italy’s 
admission to the United Nations, but for the 
stubbornness of one nation, we failed, but the 
time will come when Italy will sit in that 
most important body, for she belongs there 

We strove hard to secure modifications in 

; of the peace treaty with Italy, be- 
cause we considered and still regard some of 
the terms of that treaty to be unfair and un- 
just, but for the stubbornness of one nation 
we failed 

n that fight, we were rewarded by the 
comments of President Truman, who said, 
“Certain of the terms of the peace treaty are 
not in accordance with our desire,” and then 
added, “within the framework of the United 
Nations it should be possible to secure such 
changes in the treaty as may be required 
yy the light of future experience.” Well, 
the experience gained in these past 

has enlightened our country as 
ther free countries to make the just 
but, of course, we will have to ask 
she has been likewise enlightened, 
ove hard to secure the return, or 
ilternative, the trusteeship to Italy 

o as to relieve Italy 
lus population, but we failed, 
except in a very, very small part. I suppose 
Italy’s 47,000,000 people must, in the opin- 
ion of world statesmen and politicians, con- 
tinue to be cooped up in an area approxi- 
he size of the State of New Mexico. 
tussia and some other nation can 
ten us on the subject. 
our work was not ineffective in all 
of our undertakings. Indeed, the CONGREs- 
orp furnishes ample proof of our 
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efforts in the pé% ze of the Marshall plan, 
the purp f which is to aid the European 
nations devastated by the last war in their 
econom recovery; the interim program 
which was to aid France, Austria, and Italy 
before the oper ym of the Marshall plan, 
the Atlant Pact, and the inclusion of Italy 
j ip ) prevent the free nations from 
aggression, and all other legislation neces- 


sary for the defense and security of our 
beloved country, and last but not least, we 


contribu mmensely to the defeat of com- 


During these past 3 years we have made 
and are now making every effort to secure 
changes in the immigration laws. We con- 
sider these laws too restrictive, inhumane 
and discriminatory. We cannot, for instan, 
see why Italy should be allowed an annua! 
quota of 5,801, and other countries lar 
quotas 
to deserve such treatment, I know not I 
do Know, however, that Italy’s sons, who 
were bl ed with the privilege of entering 
our shores, and their children, have < 
ributed immensely to the development and 
progress of this country; that in every field 
of human endeavor they have brought their 
just contributions, and in many fields they 
have actually become the leaders 

I cannot see the reason, for instance, w} 
an American citizen, who found himself in 
Italy either as a visitor or on business. at 
the outbreak of the last war and was un- 
able to return and thereafter forced to ioin 
the Italian army, or to vote under threat 
of impris« , death, bodily harm or star- 
vation by having his ration card taken away 
from him should have his citizenship can- 
celed and denied the right to return to the 
country to which he pledged allegiance 

There are so many defects and unjust 
provisions in the present laws that time does 
not permit me to detail them 

Ne have caused several bills to be pre- 
sented, which, if passed, would relieve the 
situation, true, to a small degree, but if 
passed, would give us an inkling as to what 
more we could expect All of these bills 
are awaiting action, and we hope that action 
will be taken soon. We shall continue in 
our efforts in this matter until just, decent, 
and humane legislation is enacted. This is 
a must on our program, 

Another must on our program, which at 
present I consider the most important, is 
the completion of the drive to raise $1,000,- 
000 for the erection of the Cassino Memorial 
Orphanage, at Cassino, Italy. This orphan- 
age, when completed, dedicated to the 
memory of the American soldiers who fought, 
bled, and died for the cause of democracy 
in the last World War, and to take care of 
children made orphans through that war, will 
serve to remind the living generations, as 
well as all future generations, that whenever 
and wherever world peace is threatened, lib- 
erty-loving people from everywhere will fight 
for its preservation; a reminder that people 
living in a democracy are interested in the 
well-being of all the people throughout the 
earth, and for our order, it shall be a re- 
minder to our children and their children 
who are to come to serve its cause that 
fraternity, as defined in our ritual, must be 
strictly adhered to and religiously practiced 
at all times. 

I deeply appreciate what you have thus 
far done in this behalf. I beseech you, how- 
ever, to redouble your efforts so that this 
humanitarian undertaking may be brought to 
a speedy conclusion. This I know you will 
do. You will, because I know of no in- 
stance where the Sons of Italy in Nebraska 
failed to respond, and generously, to any 
of the undertakings of our order. 

Shortly I shall leave your city. I shall 
take along with me an everlasting remem- 
brance of this occasion. I leave with you 

> assurance of profound satisfaction for 

magnificent work. Indeed, I shall al- 
4 be thankful to your Supreme Deputy, 
my good frierd Pisasale, for the work which 
he has done on behalf of our order. Under 
his guidance you have made immense prog- 
ress, and you are destined to greater achieve- 
ments. My sincere thanks to the president 
of the executive council of Nebraska, brother 
Joseph Vacanti. My gratitude goes also to the 
venerables and officers of the various lodges 
who have spared, and spare, no time or efforts 


in the discharge of the duties entrusted to 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WALT HORAN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, I am pleased 
to include an article from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 5. 

I have been on the campus of the 
American University at Beirut and can 
attest to the truth of Miss Thompson’s 
observations. I have also visited on the 
campus of Roberts College on the Darde- 
nelles and know from personal knowl- 
edge of the tremendous influence of 
those institutions, supported by Ameri- 
can funds, in foreign countries. 

It makes but little difference from 
what source or creed or denomination 
the support of these institutions comes 
from here in America. It is still great. 

Last week it was my privilege to use 
the Appendix of the Recorp to point up 
some of the values in a letter which 
former Ambassador Joseph C. Grew had 
written to the Evening Star. It ap- 
peared on November 20, 1950. 

Mr. Grew was writing about the In- 
ternational Christian University at 
Mitakain Japan. At that time I pointed 
out the great value of these American 
missionary enterprises. It was my in- 
tention to use the word “missionary” 
perhaps in a broader sense than merely 
the “evangelical.” At that time I posed 
two questions regarding the future of 
these great enterprises: 

First. Will our political activities 
abroad diminish or distress them? 

Second. Will our rising tax rate here 
at home dry up the source of their sup- 
port? 

I believe that these two questions 
should become a part and parcel of our 
American thinking. 

The article referred to follows: 

ON THE RecorD—CONQUERORS THROUGHOUT 
ALL History HAVE SOUGHT CONTROL OF MID- 
DLE EAST 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Damascus, Srr1a.—The Middle East is that 
part of the Orient closest to Europe and 
the West. It includes the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea where the Dar- 
danelles connects this otherwise Russian lake 
with the Mediterranean, and the Aegean Sea 
which Turkey shares with Greece; Syria and 
the hinterlands of Iraq and Iran, the latter 
being the only non-Soviet state on the Cas- 
pian; Lebanon, of which Israel is but a 
pendant backed by Jordan; Egypt, and the 
peninsula of Saudi Arabia. 
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Economically the Middle East is essential 
as a complement western Euro} 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia are 
most all the oil that tun the 




















Europe which has none in its own 
middle eastern oil is the nears 
cheapest and, for foreseeable time, in in 
exhaustible supp Europe and the Middle 
Fast are natu lL Col mentary . 
sharing as they d common water high- 
way of the ite t By | y 
and/or industrial d velopment western i- 
rope and Al e best equi d t - 
nish the y for Middle Ea rn in- 
dustrial 
IN NEGLIGIBLE 

This sh € pe alae f e 
cultural ha een develop 
for a full generation re Gies ol |} 
difficulties In eve ‘ it is ler- 
going evoluti ! evolh cl 
the determ cla is e intellectuals 
Relatively small t ugh iis class is in the 
Middle East, only one generation elapsed 
since four centuri f Ottoman oppre:s I 
it is not negligible The action that the 
Arab world co f illiterate Bedouins 


feudal landlords, and oppressed sharecrop- 
pers is a childish oversimplificati 

In Syria, for example, about 1 in 300 of 
the population have had a university edu- 
cation, and these are the 
in society. They are doctor 





ers, journ: e! é 
exception, K n 
languages, 1 or F ( ever e 
goes one meets graduates American 
University of Beirut (¢ bli 1891), 


the Sorbonne, the I lor 
nomics, Columbia, Harvard, and even the 
University of Iowa 

The educated Arab of this generation Is 
intensely politically conscious, and he knows 
a great deal more about the west than the 
west knows about his world 

The Arab world owes its modern existence, 
for better or worse, to the revolt during 
World War I, in which it mobilized on the 
side of the west to throw off the yoke of 
Turkish despotism, when the Arab briefly 
became the hero of the Lawrence of Arabia 
legend. 

Therefore, at the end of the First World 
War. when this generation of the Middle 
Fast was infant, all the breaks were with the 
West. Today they are not. The mind of the 
Middle East, like that of the Far East, 1: 
best dubious, at worst disillusioned and bit- 








ter toward the west. This much any visitor 
will discover in a very short time d it 
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it the least we doctors can do 
betwee w and November 2 is to give 
Buffet support for reelection in 
the critical fight he is facing 
Our industrialized Second Congressional 
Dist th emocrats’ only hope of break- 
ing Nebrask lid Republican representa- 
tion in Washington. For that reason, they 
are pouring t of their money and left- 
wing agitati into Omaha to knock Buffett 
of 
With this concentrat 
admit that 


‘d opposition, Howard 


frank to he needs all the help 


ex 
and 
in the last elect 
tionery I made 
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ons. 


O THE MEMEERS OF THE MEDICAI 
N OF THE SECOND CONGRE IONAL 
COMPRISING WASHINGTON, DovuG- 
RPY, CASS, AND OTOE COUNTIES 
OMAHA, NEBR., October 20, 1948. 
cTOR: On stationery carrying the 
“Douglas County Republi Head- 
415 W. O. W. Buildi: Omaha, 
ph HA 8604,” and signed per- 
Earl C, Sage, and bearing also 
typewritten signatures of Drs. Earl C. 
Herbert H. Davi Roy W. Fouts, and 
D. McCarthy, an appeal was made to you 
) suppert my opponent Howard Buffett 
personally and financially, on Mr. Buffett's 
claim that the “pending legislation in Wash- 


ington to provide Federal aid to medicine 
does not mean what it says but means “con- 
trol” and the ultimate socialization of our 
prolession 

It would appear to me that Congress 
meant what it said and not what Mr. Buffett 
surmise: 

I have never been for socialized medicine 
as this letter seems to infer. Our family 
has produced doctors, journalists, lawyers, 
teachers, and other worthwhile really good 
American people. My sister, the late Mar- 
garet J. O'Sullivan, was a medical graduate 
from Nebraska University and also earned 
bachelor of arts and master of arts degrees 
from Nebraska University before she studied 
medicine. She practiced medicine in Omaha 
from the time of her graduation until death. 

Two of my wife's brothers are doctors, they 
being Dr. Frank T. Lovely, of Omaha, Nebr., 
and Dr. James Lovely, who practices in San 
Jose, Calif. 

If you elect me as your Congressman you 
will have a Representative you can rely upon 
and whom you may also, I am sure, be proud 
of, 

Yours very truly, 
EuGENE D, O'SULLIVAN, 
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d for the President’s health 
wrovides a brief description of 
rate if it became k 
contains much inf 
value to you in keepin 
ed legislation and wi 
present 701 ie basic answers to some 
information on nati 
he which has. been 
throughout the country and to you and n 
in letters, newspaper articles, and pamphic 
which contain distorted attacks on tl! 
President's health program, which atta 
emanated from interested and purely selfish 
sources who claimed wrongfully that if this 
law was passed it would be socialized medi- 
cine 

I have some decided notions on this mat- 
ter which are favoralle to the Presiden 
health program, and which were arrived 
after what I thought was a fair and impariial 
survey and study of all phases of this im- 
portant question. 

Trusting that you will take the time to 
read this pamphlet, and hoping it will thr 
“light” instead of “heat” on this very contro- 
versial matter, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
EuGENeE D. O'SULLIVAN. 


post l 1 this prope 


the currel 


health insura 


The wording on this pamphlet illustrated 
by pictures, was as follows: 
“Woy WE 
ANCE- 


NEED NATIONAL HEALTH INSUR- 
CaN You AFFORD MEDICAL CARE? 
“Four out of five people need financial 
help to meet serious illness. This means 
117,000,000 people cannot afford the full 
measure of needed medical care.” (Citing 
as authority for this statement The Nation’s 
Health, by Oscar Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, September 1948.) 

“If your family’s income is less than $5,000 
yearly, this means you.” (Based on data 
from AMA's bureau of medical economics, 
1939, and Bureau of Labor Statistics Con- 
sumer Price Index, June 15, 1948.) 





ne hundred and eleven the ind anc y- 
> fants died before reachir their first 

j (Citing U. S. Public Health 
National Office of Vital Statistics 

t, Vol. 28, No. 1 of September 13, 1948.) 





Ye reatly In 1946, for example ) to 
n died per 1 ) live t n five 
S tes-—C necticut Mini ta Ne- 


in five worst State Alabama, Florida, 
ia, Mississippi, and S&S } li 

U. S. Public Health Service, Novem- 
1949.) 


“DO INFANT DEATH RATES VARY? 


greatl Twenty-seven to t ty- 
bies died per 1,000 live births in five 
s Arkansa Connecticut, New 


ey, Oregon, Utah. Forty-one t ventv- 
babies died in their first year in the 


five worst States—Arizona, Maine, New Mex- 
South Carolina, a Texas.” (¢ g 





S. Public Heaith Service, November 1948.) 
“HOW MANY DOCTORS 
‘Approximately 152,000 physicians are in 


ve private practice. Of this 





0 » specialists. On the average, there 
1 active ctor in private practice for 
é ry 950 Americans.” (Fr 1 the J nal 
the American Medical A ciation of M 
1949.) 
Ratio in 12 best State is 667 patients 
physician.” (From the Nation’s Health, 


Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
r, September 1948.) 

ARE M. D.’S EVENLY DISTRIBUTED BY STATES? 
rhey are not evenly distributed in re- 

sponse to population or need. O 

M. D. per 437 to 636 persons in these States 








District of Columbia, Massac etts, New 
York, Colorado. One active M. D. } 1,502 
to 1,606 persons in 4 worst States: Ala- 

r Mississippi, New Mexico, South Caro- 


“HOW ARE M. D.’S LOCATED WITHIN A STATE? 
have more than their share. 5 
cities have 1 M. D. per 500 persons. Rural 
underdoctored Three hundred 
1 thirty counties—10 percent of all United 

tes counties—had less than 1 active M. D. 
3,000 persons. ve counties had 
(From the Bureau of Infor- 

mation, American Medical Association, 1947.) 


p 
> 


areas are 





oe ant T 
meven =I 





no active M. D.” 


“ARE THERE ENOUGH HOSPITALS? 
Mhe United States had 6,335 hospit 


ali Kinds, with 1,423,520 beds, in 1948. 





ls of 


inere 
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rejectees had re li- 
able or pr ( é ( ( F 
(From the Sei é 1 i I I . * 
79th Cong., Ju 1946.) 
How do Is ¢ l ? 
| 
Co \ 
‘ ‘ 


“WHAT IS SPEN 


$25,000,000 annually for r rch and devel- 
opment in medical and lied ice By 
ex saad Federal . y e S| 

$20,000,000 for research in plant and animal 
diseases. Business s} is about $450,000,000 
a year on industrial r irch.” (Fro the 


Report of President's Scientific Re: 
3oard, Vol. V. October 18, 1947 and Vol. 1 
August 27, Budget of United States for 


year ending June 30, 1948.) 








“HOW MANY HAVE HEALTH INSURANCE? 

“Twenty seven million have doctors’ serv- 
ices in a hospital plus hospitalization. 
Twenty seven million more have hospitali- 
zation insurance only. Three million five 
hundred thousand have comprehensive pro- 
tection including preventive medicine, 
Ninety six million Americans have no health 
insurance protection at all From the Com- 
nittee on Research in Medical Economics 


Report, March 1949.) 
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Everybedy’s Emergency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
I 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 
mber 4, 1950 


IN THE HOUSE OF 
M day Dece 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
December 4, 1950 

I I Y EME NCY 
I I ha iven e! uraging signs 
I inship in the tormu 
foreign policy rhe 
I t th impre “sed him 
hat playing the ore 

‘ ( ugh in this time of crisis 
I conferred with the léaders of 
I 1 | in Conere and has laid his 
( f le We trust this arrange- 

be altered. The moratorium 
isual in foreign policy is a 

} nother moratorium is needed. 
I » America’s economic problem, 
l M1 rrum request last 
Fr $18,000,000,000 incre > in ap- 
pr itional defense. This will 
t d by Conere as they doubte 
le ecurity appropriatio! to 
$4. le year ¢ i next June 

is happe I nd the 
\ l ( el itive timate of 
ae ( 

\ m, it is stagzering and it 
meat t tax will go higher and higher. 
W I \ ever if a compromise with 
Red Cl nd Russia is reached in Korea, 
tl war will nme end there Communist 
technique will be to force a break-through 
elsewhe in Indochina, Malaya, Iran, west 
Euro] 

O1 reign p demands that we meet 
Red ; I ion wherever it projects itself, 
and this policy must be underwritten by the 
military strength required to make it effec- 
tive And military strength costs money, 
billion f it The cold war to date has 


rica upward of $100,000,000,000 


Those bi ; cannot be conjured out of 
thir They are extracted from the Amer- 
can people, through taxation in whatever 

may be imposed. The corollary of 
stupendou pending for defense must be 
careful scrutiny of how it is spent—how the 
people can get the most for the huge ex- 
p nal r voted by Ce neress. 

Already the cost of the Korean venture is 
ex ively high because the Federal Gov- 
ernme n purchasing the matériel required 
to fight there, is buying on an inflated mar- 
ke Under Secretary for Air McCone has 
said that price increases from April to last 
September alone weakened the Air Force's 
purchasing power by the equivalent of 750 
F-86 jet fighter planes, largely because the 
cost hik in essential materials had risen 
betwe 315,000,000 and $360,000,000 up to 
that d 


rhere is another consideration. The Presi- 
dent has called for unity in the face of an 
emergency Well and good. But Mr. Tru- 
man has yet to recognize that a united effort 
to win a victory over the Communists in 
Korea or any other place, requires more than 





a mere a nt on foreign policy. He is 
not yet willing to relinquish his fight for 
congressional enactment of his Fair Deal 


program, a domestic program that not only 


has no tie-in with an all-out war effort but 
actually retards it Only the other day he 
id he would insist that Congress put into 


despite Fair Deal repudiation at the polls 
la month. 

He is still echoing the Roosevelt chant of 
“soak the rich.’ He is still insisting that 
the major taxes for defense must come from 
big busine He would impose suffocating 
excess-profits taxes on corporations, in naive 
defiance of economic laws which prove that 
at this time they will not return as much 
revenue to the Government as would a more 
practical system proposed by the corpora- 
tions themselve 

Big busines not trying to dodge its fair 
share of the defense load It is willing to 
pay up to the hilt, but it justly inquires how 


it can meet the administration demands for 

more and more production, for expanded 

plant facilities and yet struggle under the 

stifling imposts and restrictions requested by 
tration 


the adinini 
The inconsistency of the President is that 


in time of emergency he calls on industry to 


come to the country’s rescue, yet relaxes not 
a whit in his efforts to pillory business even 
to the extent of labeling it unpatriotic 


He is still carping about the infamous 
Taft-Hartley law, still telling organized labor 
to get what it can in higher wages while the 
getting is good, still following the line of 
arraying cl against class. Management 
can pay the higher freight out of profits, he 
says almost flippantly. Again in defiance of 
the economic facts which relate to industry's 
inability to do the gigantic job it is expected 
to do if it is crippled by excessive taxation 
and dishonestly assailed as a cruel monopoly 
which would enslave the people 

The rresident wants an all-out war effort. 
Granted he is right Then let him make it 
all-out for everybody. Business will help 
carry the load and its share is the largest. 
But let this be an all-out effort straight 
across the board. Let's forget Fair Deal frills. 
Let's cut nonmilitary spending to the bone, 
but give the armed services everything they 
need to stop Russia. Russia's blueprint 
which envisages the world collapse of capi- 
talicm is clear. As this newspaper has said 
sO many times, the collapse of the American 
economic structure into bankruptcy is its 
long objective. America must keep this 
structure sound and strong if it is to survive. 
That is another must. 

For heaven's sake, Mr. President, use some 
common sense in assessing the economic 
facts of life. This emergency applies to 
everybody—and we mean everybody. 


1 
] 
i 





Has the Marshall Plan Made Friends or 
Enemies for U. S. A.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest edition of the United States News 
reports the following trade deals between 
Russia and European countries who have 
been receiving billions of American 
dollars through the Marshall plan to re- 
cover and rehabilitate their economy fol- 
lowing World War II: 

It’s just as well to know what Russia and 
her satellites have been up to in the last 
few weeks. Here’s the progress they’ve made 
in trade deals: 

The British have been offered and will buy 
800,000 tons of Russian grain. This makes 
sense from the British standpoint, since 
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law all the panaceas he champions, and this 


otherwise dollars might have to be laid out 
for such grain. Payment is in sterling that 
can be used by the Russians to buy wool, tin, 
rubber in the British Empire. 

The French have been offered ani will t 





Russian anthracite. This reestablish 
prewar source for the French and d 
cost dollars gritish coal shortage n ( 


this kind of deal necessary. 

The Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, Swed 
and French are having Russian grain d 
before their eyes Half a million t 
involved What the Russians will 
return is not yet Known. 

The Belgians have just made an inter 


ing deal with the Russian: They will t 
125,000 tons of wheat, 45,000 tons of manga- 
nese, 60,000 tons of phosphates, and 550 au- 
tomobiles in return for 64,000 tons of stee} 


products and 18,000 tons of copper, zinc, and 
other nonferrous metals. This at a time 
when metals generally are running short in 
much of western Europe 

The Swedes have just signed a new trade 
deal with Poland. They have to have more 
Polish coal, as British exports drop. Swede 
gets Polish coal, food, and chemicals, in re- 
turn for shipping iron ore, steel, machinery, 
and pulp to Poland. 

This, mind you, is the roster of trade deals 
worked out just in recent weeks—the wee 
since Chinese intervention in Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, this is appalling with the 
United States engaged in a war in Korea 
against Russian dominated North Korea 
and Red China 

Apparently our American dollars have 
not made us many friends or loyal allies 
in western Europe. 

I have said it before 
azain—we cannot buy 
allies with dollars, 


and I say it 
friendship or 





“Hard Thought Needs To Be Given as to 
How the United States Can Best Attain 
the Defense Force It Needs; Assur- 
edly, the Air Force, the Main Striking 
Arm and the Country’s Protector 
Against Air Assault, Demands a 

ubstantial Build-Up”—Washington 
(D. C.) Post Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have, on 
a number of occasions, implored this 
House to recognize the fact that the na- 
tional defense and security of these 
United States would primarily rest upon 
our ability to achieve supremacy in 
the air. 

It was altogether because of the role 
that military air power had achieved in 
World War II that we in this body gave 
autonomy to and established the United 
States Air Force as a Department of 
Government. 

I have on more than one occasion 
stated that the people of this country are 
not fearful of finding our seaport cities 
subject to bombardment by a practieally 
nonexistent Russian Navy. Moreover, in 











ysence of naval transports neither 
they fearful of Russian tanks rum- 
down United States Fede ral high- 
rheading an attack by Rus- 
1 infantry. 
What America fears is the death and 
uction which can be expected to be 
pped out of the bowels of Russian 
ers fiying over the great metropoli- 
reas of these United States 
eyes and the ears of American 
1 and women everywhere today are 
i to their television sets, the head- 


in the news, roa to their radios. 
r heart > torn at what is already 
ning, s like to “. appen to our 
in Kor ‘ea; thi 7 study the hourly 


it emanates from or th the White 
e and am the United Nation's 
ngs at Lake Success. 
is because of these things that I am 
ing unanimous consent to extend my 
1arks and include therein a very 
mely editorial taken from the Wash- 
nm Post of Tuesday, December 5, 
ded “What Kind of Defense?”’ 
There is no question but what the Post 
torial faces the real problems that 
front us in making demand that 
i d thought be given to the man- 
in which the $18,000,000,000"—which 
House is asked to vote for defense— 
ing to be spent.” 
he Post gives top priority for all 
ding to air power in general, and to 
rategic weapons of air in particular.” 
radar warnings are con- 


aqar anc 


1 next in importance. Industrial 
capacity, manpower, the tactical use of 


ymic explosion,” and “the more exten- 
»use of women” are among the means 

better national defense discussed in 
most sensible analysis of conditions 

t confront the Nation ‘today. 

That my colleagues may have the ben- 
fit of reading this most timely expres- 
on of sentiment, I ask unanimous con- 
nt to extend my remarks and include 
1e same in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Post editorial reads as follows: 

WuHaT KIND or DEFEN 

In the light of the President’s request for 

3,000,900,000 more for 
ge] needs to be given as to how the 
United States can best attain the defense 
ce it needs. Assuredly the Air Force, as 

e main striking arm and the country’s 

tor against air assault, demands a sub- 

ial build-up. If worst comes to worst 

we must use the atom bomb 4s a stra- 

weapon, then we must have the equip- 

it to deliver it. We also need more fight- 

to prevent, insofar as possible, enemy air 

ck on the United § States, as well as a real 
iar warning system. 

But, atide from the existing strategic 
nbing force, this is talking in futures; 
Air Force expansion will be limited by 

ndustrial capacity. Moreover, there is often 

1 tendency to assume that if the United 

tates has the power to deliver the atom 
bomb it has the ability automatically to 
conclude a war. This does not necessarily 

llow. The Red Army, for example, is the 
Russians’ most formidable weapon as respects 
western Europe, and it is for the most part 
well armed and equipped. Strategic bombing 
might seriously disrupt it, but probably could 
not destroy it. 

Manpower is the element in which the 
United States and its allies are the weakest. 
New weapons, superior firepower, tactical 
use of atomic explosives all would help make 
up for a deficiency in manpower—although 


defense, some hard 
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respects tanks, at least, the Russians seem 
u The prop | 60-division 
stern Europe is designed to hold 
s at the Elbe, and operate from 
isisal € rt iture 
k i of ex kes place, 
hat the United tes is ¢ 4 
to have to make much r use of its mili- 
tary manpower than it ; » far When 
general mobilization ¢ ! n 
the problems would be solved Short of 
general mobilization, the Ar i Forces will 
ha to straighten out i toughen their 
haphazard ude al R € d 
will have to find me way of makir use of 
the superfluity of | h Reserve i- 
ce! They will have to make much more 
extensive use of women, especially in head- 
Guarters jobs And C re will have to 
tighten Craft standards by langing physical 
requirements and age limits : 1 by provid- 
for the draft of | er veter : 
Beyond tris the Armed Forces ought to 
put all their weig! ip uni- 
\ i! ser cou ed ¥ I pr t ec- 
tive service In e i i > future ich 
1p would pr ore I B 
over the le pi it \ ild be th t 
and most ¢ prehe way of mee y 





California State Legislature Adopts Res- 
olution Commending One Hundred and 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of United 
States Marine Corps 

EXTENSION oo REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. GORDON L m DONOUGH 


TIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 195( 

Mr. McDC NOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Marine Corps recently re- 
ceived the singular honor of a special 
commendation from the State of Cali- 
fornia when a resolution was adopted by 

th the California Assembly and £ 
commending the corps “for their courage, 
bravery, coordination, cooperation with 
other branches of the Armed Forces, and 
in short, the fulfillment of their motto 
‘Semper Fidelis.’ ”’ 

The United States Marine Corps has 
demonstrated again and again on the 
field of battle the tremendous strikin 
power developed by their branch of the 
arricd services, and through excellent 
coordination have achieved maximum 
effects in cooperation with the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces. Since the first 
historic landing of the marines on the 
Bahamas during the Revolutionary War, 
the Marine Corps has offered faithful 
and courageous service to the defense of 
the United States. The corps has well 
earned the respect and affection of all 
Americans, and the action taken by the 
California State Legislature is one more 
expression of the people’s gratitude for 
the loyal service of our marines 

The following is the resolution as 
passed by the California Legislature: 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 
United States 


senate 


Joint resolution relative to the 
Marines 

Whereas the United States Marine Corps 

was originally organized on November 10, 

1775, when the Second Continental Congress 


SIONAL 


leave to extend my remarks 
pe a radio addres recently delive j 
Mr. Eugene Lyons on the Justice f 

Pol ne radio pre 
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Poland: The Test Case of Democracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. ne 


OF MASSACHU 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 


Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. DONOHI Mr. Speaker, und 


ram. Mr. Lyons ist 


ell-known roving editor of R ler’s D 
t and these programs are §s| I 
by the western Massachusetts branch ol 
the Polish American Cor ; 

Ladies and gentlems ! I N 
first-rate movie, GI J the career 
of that remarkable war nt, E 

yle. M ( t, t 


he I i I nd 


A7196 


é Ik er 
de e ore 
‘ But, 
) ering 
f 
It 
cor wn 
\ ( i 1ed 
ed t ie ive 
I 
I i ( 43, allied 
B I i Yew Zea- 
( ! nGu 
( ! t l e road ) 
I é i d en hurled 
} f I ie last d 
‘ had battered pi 1 to 
M ery Hill, the piv- 
( ( ine, only to be 
re ( murderous fire 
M he Anders Army went 
1 t that hill rhe battle was 
br ] dy eemingly hopele “A save 
f | struggle one reporter called it. 
rhe P iled the heights under a hail of 
Ci They hauled antitank guns 
1 ( the night hours Even seri- 
ou ri i men and officers continued to 
they ran out of ammunition 
d up the grenades left by the 
t 
After 7 days of this, on the 18th of May, 
t I i was raised over Monastery 
H It the telltale breach in the Gustav 
line, enablir the British and American 
move forward on the road to the 
I City 
Ihe British commander, General Alexan- 
der, proclaimed: “This is a proud day for 
Poland nd I salute the Polish flag which 
I flies proudly over the monastery for- 
tre General Mark Clark, the American 
commander, was no less enthusiastic in his 
eul 
Polish force of course, had fought on 
every major front of the war. They had left 
their quota of dead on the battlefields of 
Ir e and Norway and North Africa Polish 
airmen had been among the so few who 
had save oO many in the Battle of Britain. 
Polish vessels had taken part in vital opera- 
t n the Atlantic, the Arctic, and the 
Mediterranean 
But it took the Italian campaign to rouse 
the world to a sharp awareness of the 
Polish contribution to the common cause, 
A wal espondent on the scene summed up 
the Cassino victory in these words: “The 
Pole d flung themselves against appar- 
ent npregnable positions—and had taken 
them 
What 1 been the reward of these sons 
of Poland for their sacrifices and heroism? 
No f-respecting American can face that 
question with an easy conscience, 
Whe he victory over Germany was finally 
v the survivors among the other Allies 
returned to their free homes. Books Were 
written and films were made to celebrate 


their experience. But what of their Polish 


comrades-in-arms? These, alas, had no free 
home to return to. At the very moment they 
were storming Mount Cassino, American and 
British itesmen were bartering the liber- 
ties and the territories of the Polish people— 


like so much merchandise—in a cynical game 
of app ement of the Bolsheviks. 

In recognition of the great Cassino vic- 
tory, the King of England conferred a high 
decoration upon General Anders: The Order 
of the Bath. But at the war's end Stalin and 
his gang conferred a different kind of title 
upon General Anders. In their Nuremberg 
indictment they called him a “war crim- 
inal.” And today General Anders, one of 
the great leaders and heroes of the entire 





war, is an exile, while the country he fought 
for is writhing under the iron heel of Red 
imperialism, 


And over 100,000 of the brave men who 
served under his command—in Italy, in 
France, in the skies over Europe—are like- 
wi wanderers on the face of the earth, 
They had won their war—and lost their 
country. 

Thi mple, tragic, terrifying truth stands 
is an indictment of democratic statesman- 
hip 


Of all the forces 
coalition against Hitler's 
ish were by all odds the most remarkable 
When the Second Polish Corps was fighting 
in Italy, a New York Times dispatch de- 

ribed it as “perhaps the greatest jail- 
breakers’ club in history.” He was referring 
to the fact that most of its ranks and offi- 
cers had escaped from prisons and concen- 
tration camps in Germany, from Nazi-held 


making up the great 
Germany, the Pol- 


Poland, from internment camps in Rumania 
and Hungary. Nearly all the rest had served 
time in Soviet prisons and forced-labor 
camps during the 2 years of the Hitler-Stalin 


alliance 

For other soldiers, the great adventure of 
war had begun when they enlisted or were 
conscripted. But nearly all the Polish war- 
riors had been through great adventures be- 
fore they reached recruitment centers. They 
had to risk their lives for the chance to 
fight before risking them again on the battle 
fronts. 

There were no conscripts among them. 
Singly and in tiny groups they had stolen 
across Nazi-occupied territories, through for- 
over mountains, across hostile fron- 
tiers in order to join Polish contingents in 
the Middle East or France, later in North 
Africa or Italy. Tens of thousands of them 
had trekked from Siberia and arctic wilder- 
zged and starved and fevered—to 


ests, 


nesses ra 


reach Polish training centers east of the 
Voiga, only to be driven forth again by 
the Kremlin's whim to Iran. 

But however round about their route, 


though it took them thousands of miles from 
their native land, these men believed they 
were fighting their way back to a liberated 
Poland. In this illusion they were encour- 
aged by solemn commitments by all allied 
statesmen. But their simple faith was cruel- 
ly betrayed. In the end, after 6 years of 
superb action on all fronts, half their coun- 
try was swallowed outright by the Soviet 
Union, the other half was subjected to a 
ruthless Soviet-controlled puppet regime. 

Poland, in the summer of 19.9, could have 
bought a reprieve from devastation at the 
price of dishonor. It could have submitted 
to Hitler's diktat, as Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia had done. Instead she chose to re- 
sist and become the first victim of a blitz- 
kreig. 

Attacked without warning, overwhelmingly 
outnumbered ard outgunned, Poland yet 
fought gallantly for 30 days—in the seven- 
teenth of which the Red Army struck from 
the rear, grabbing its half of the mangled 
nation. A lonely, hopeless resistance it was. 

Seven months later came the turn of 
France. That country, by contrast, was fully 
mobilized and deployed, shielded by its 
Maginot line, supported by 10 British divi- 
sions, familiar with the nature of a blitz- 
kreig at Poland’s expense. Yet mighty 
France succumbed in only 36 days. Thus the 
world was able to grasp how truly magnifi- 
cent had been Poland’s resistance. 

The country lay in ruins, but it was by 
no means finished. The German invaders 
were condemned to struggle without let-up 
against an underground home army of some 
350,000. And Hitler was destined to en- 
counter fierce, fanatic Polish adversaries 
wherever he turned—first in Norway and 
France, then in every important land, sea, 
and air campaign except the Russian. In 
Russia, Stalin had rejected every offer of the 
Poles to take part on the eastern fronts. 

Even before the end of formal hostilities 
inside Poland, General Sikorski was shaping 
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up a Polish Army out of fugitive rem: 


of his beaten nation and from Polish vol- 
unteers living abroad. Polish airmen 
units of the Polish Navy managed to « 
and join Allied forces. 

Like every American GI, like every Briti 


Tommy, the Polish fighters battled in 
first place for the security and independe1 
of his native land. But blundering politi- 
cians robbed them of the fruits of their vic. 
tory. The grave of every Pole who died f 
the Allied cause is a silent accusation. T} 
ordeal of every freedom-loving Pole now en- 
during totalitarian despotism at home, or 
the hardships of exile outside, is a livin 
accusation 

On June 8, 1946, 13 months after the 
render of Germany, there was a magnifice 
victory parade through the streets of Lon- 
don. Flags of all the nations that had made 
the surrender possible were on display. Yet 
there was a rift within the lute. The march- 
ers themselves, and millions throughout the 
world, were guiltily aware of an absent guest 
For the victorious armies of Poland were not 
represented. 

Though they had fought as gallantly 
any of the other Allies, though they had 
helped save the very city in which the parade 
was being staged, they were now denied their 
rightful place in the victory march. Why? 
Because the British Government did not wish 
to offend our “democratic, freedom-loving” 
ally in Moscow, 

It was a cruel insult, and symbolic of the 
confusions, the stupidities, the moral bank- 
ruptcy which have crowded the world to the 
brink of a third world war. Time has not 
healed the wound of conscience represented 
by the betrayal of Poland. In America, as 
in all other countries, there are those who re- 
member and they are determined to keep 
the memory fresh. 

During the war it was often said that Po- 
land is the test case of democracy. For those 
who fought side by side with the Polish 
armies-in-exile, that is still the test. They 
will not consider the war against totalitarian 
enslavement won until Poland is free. 
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“If the Policy of Russian Containment 
Has Failed, What Alternative Is Now 
Left?—The Atom Bomb and the Long- 
Range Bomter Are Certainly the Most 
Effective and Perhaps the Only Useful 
Weapons We Would Have at Our Dis- 
posal in a Full-Scale War If It Should 
Come in the Near Future’”—Washing- 


ton (D. C.) Star Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
long years I have served in this body the 
editorial columns of the Washington Star 
have never failed to contribute sub- 
stantially to a more complete under- 
standing of almost any question which 
has come before Congress. 

With last week’s press, the commenta- 
tors, and the air waves vibrant with news 
of world conditions, the Washington Star 
of Wednesday last carried one of the 
most thought-provoking, comprehensive, 
analytical, and informative discussluns 











with respect to current happenings in 
Korea, at Lake Success, and elsewhere, 
that has yet come to my observation 

This particular article traced the his- 
tory of our country from that memorable 
day upon which Patrick Henry made his 
famou~ address to the Virginia Assembly. 
In this, he warned his fellow members 
acainst the inclination of men to indulge 
in illusions of hope, and, in doing so, 
challenged his colleagues to tell how 
they could gather strength by irresolu- 
tion of action. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall but few editorials, 
upon any subject whatever, that were 
more thoroughly thought provoking and 
constructive than the editorial “Gentle- 
men May Cry Peace, Peace,” as published 
in the Star of Wednesday, November 29, 
a day of dark despair. I believe it will 
be recorded as one of the most momen- 
tous days in the history of our Nation. 

It will long be remembered as the day 
upon which, while hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese Reds were assaulting 
the United Nations’ lines in North Korea, 
Andre Vishinsky was crying out his de- 
nunciation of the United States as an 
aggressor Nation. Concomitant with 
these actions, representatives of the Red 
Chinese were being received at Lake Suc- 
cess in a veritable bower of American 
roses and other blooms. Altogether, it 
completed as ghastly a word picture as 
one could paint of history in this modern 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been telling my 
colleagues in this House, for 2 years past, 
that “American air power is world-peace 
power.” 

I have repeatedly pointed out that the 
only thing that has contained the Rus- 
sians, and has long kept them from 
openly attacking these United States, 
was the power of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand of the United States Air Forces to 
deliver the atom bomb anywhere on this 
earth. 

Now, when I say, “deliver the atom 
bomb,” I do not mean to deliver it from 
an air base located somewhere in Europe, 
which air field could be quickly domi- 
nated and easily destroyed by the attack 
of the powerful air forces which we know 
the Russians now have. 

Neither do I mean that we should de- 
pend upon delivery of the bomb from 
some so-called carrier or “floating air 
base,” that upon discovery, would be 
sought out and bombed to the bottom 
of the ocean under the might of Russian 
bomber air attack. 

My theory, from the very time it be- 
came evident that we would be called to 
defend our country, was to effect that de- 
fense with land-based military aircraft, 
which, leaving our own air fields here in 
these United States, would deliver a pay- 
load of atom bombs, and which aircraft, 
while scattering confusion, death, and 
destruction, over the Soviet Union, would 
at the same time, destroy Russia’s power 
to make effective war upon us here in 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this country will some 
day recognize the debt that it owes to 
the foresight of Louis Johnson, Stu 
Symington, Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, and 
all others of that little band cf harrassed 
but patriotic public officials, who had the 
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courage and the guts to stand up 
in the face of bitterest opposition, 
fect their plans and actually accomplish 
the building of a land-based fleet of 
United States Air Force B-36's—long- 





range intercontinental bombers—ships 
that can take off from our airfields here 
in the United States and, in nonstop 


flight, carry to the very heart of Moscow 
he one thing in the world that now 
makes the Kremlin tremble 

I well remember the aspersions, the 
castigations, the spreading of the ‘‘ugly 
rumors” here in the cloak rooms in this 
Capitol but a few months ago: but God 
bless those stalwart Americans who had 
the courage and the intestinal fortitude, 
in the interests of our national defense, 
to withstand the odium of vicious slander 
and build the United States Air Force 
B-36’s, which, thank God, are now ready 
to defend this country in its hour of 
need. 

Mr. Speaker, congratulations to the 
editor of the Washington Star upon that 
splendid article. Every Member of both 
Houses of the Congress, regardless of 
their party, should acquaint themselves 
with the subject covered by the Star 
editorial, which reads as follows: 

GENTLEMEN May Cry, PEACE, PEACE 

One hundred and seventy-five years have 
rolled by sit -e Patrick Henry made his 
famous address to the Richmond Assembly— 
since he chided the gentlemen who were cry- 
ing peace when there was no peace; since he 
warned against the inclination of man to in- 
dulge in the illusions of hope; since he asked 
whether we shall gather strength by irreso- 
lution and inaction. Throughout those 
years millions of men have given up their 
lives for the freedoms and liberties which 
Patrick Henry so ably championed. And yet, 
despite all of the sacrifices, despite all of 
mankind’s material advances since 1775, the 
remaining citadels of freedom and liberty in 
the world are threatened as they have never 
been threatened before 

Patrick Henry was trying to arouse his fel- 
low men, to prod them into throwing off the 
shackles of the mind so they would be able 
to see and understand the real nature of the 
crisis which had already begun to engulf 
them. We need something of the same thi 
today. We need to take another look at the 
assumptions and the hopes upon which our 
course of action has been based We need 
to ask ourselves whether we have lapsed into 
a state of mind where the longing for peace 
and the dread of war have combined to blind 
us to the fact that in the larger sense there 
is no peace We need to face up to the fact 
that we will drift into certain disaster un- 
less we are willing to make decisions, perhaps 
painful decisions, and then act intelligently 
upon them 


What is one to think of the fantastic spec- 
tacle in the United Nations where the Chi- 
nese Communists, with blood on their hands, 
stand in the role of accuser and Russia's Mr. 
Malik puts the United States in the defend- 


ant’s box? Not until yesterday, and then 
at the last possible moment, did our delegate, 
Mr. Austin, revise his prepared speech to 
bring a complaint of aggression against the 
Chinese. What is the rationale of this 
topsy-turvy business? It was the United 
Nations which decreed the use of armed 
force against the North Korean aggressors. 
Does anyone believe that the UN can serve 
the interests of peace, or of security, by seek- 
ing a place to hide from this new and uglier 
fact of Chinese aggression? 

In his earlier remarks to the General As- 
sembly’s political committee, Mr. Dulles, 
representing this country, devoted most of 
his effort to a review of the occasions upon 
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We should be asking ourselves wh 
policy of containment has 1 been tried 
found wanting. That pol W based 
the umption that the Communist nd 
the Russian Communists in particular, would 
continue to expand unless checked |! 
show of force, but that they would 
expand at the risk of war. The thought 
was that the Russians could be held in check 
or contained, by interposing i t them 
our own military forces r the forces 
allies that had become economical! and 
militarily stron r iy the least, that as- 
sumption has become an exceedingly dubious 
one, Uf for no other reason than that the 
containing military forces mply do not 
exist 

But if the policy of containment ! failed 
what altern itives ire left? 

One possibility is a political settlem 
Asia which wou!ld enable us to break off the 
war. This, no doubt, is being carefully ex- 
plored. But we should not build false hope 
It is unlikely that a settlement can be made 
which will not leave the Commu: a 
masters of Asia, and if we voluntarily accept 


uch a settlement we must expect te 
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possible use? 
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Bishop Angus Dun, of W ngton, has taken 
the position, in a report to the Fe ( i 
cil of Churches, that we w I fied 
using the atom bomb or y « arable 
weapon only after it ! t used by an 


enemy 
This position, of urse, ¥ taken on moral 


grounds, But f j ider its 
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are pressing in upon us 
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( e then And that force 
public opinion will play it 


which 


I I there is compelling need for 

which rests on facts ¢ the 
} pie re best able to ascertain the facts. 
We have n i too close to the edge of 
a ter to accept decisions that are shaped 
when there is no peace 
We should admit to ourselves that any deci- 


by the cry for peace 


will be hard decisior There is nothing 
left t except a choice among evils If 
th seen t be a repelling outlook, let us 
remember that it is true, and true in a very 
li il sense, that we have come to the point 
where irvival depends upon our ability 
and our willingne to make decisions that 
are hard to make, and to act upon them with 
determinition once they have been made. If 
we let irselves be borne along irresolutely 
by ( ‘ events, we shall certainly 
be « » total disaster. 
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Irish-Jewish Amity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
imary of an address made by 
the Minister for External Affairs of Ire- 
land, made in November 1950, in Dublin, 
Ireland, is quite interesting: 


IN THI 


~~ es 


lowil Su 


“There thing I would deplore more 
than any tendency to arouse sectarian bitter. 
! tov l l ip i our midst who 
held religious views different from those of 
the n ' the pe le,” said the Minis- 
ter for Ex il Affairs, Mr. Sean MacBride, 
V l meetil of the Jewish 
I ( n Dublin ! week 

I € 1 more de icable if it 

( \ tl cloak of religion, and is 
little short of pre ituting the true meaning 

religious faith.” 

He was ¢ vinced there were no people in 
he wi lr re sincerely and genuinely ate 

di e princij of civil and religious 
y t 1 the Irish people North and 
I I ( tit ( pecifically 
exXi ence Ol religions other 


than that 
pr ople 
Unfortunately, religious antagonisms and 
prejudices were used in an effort to maintain 
the conquest of the country. These antago- 
nisms and prejudices were foreign to the na- 
ture of the Irish people. One of the worst 
evils of Partition lay in the fact that its con- 
tl 
I 


professed by the majority of the 


nuance depended upon the maintenance of 
eligious i 


“Speaki: 


itolerance. 
I think, for the vast majority of 
said Mr. MacBride, “I can say 
guarantee absolutely fair play 
treatment to. religious 
For these rea- 
sons I am sure that this government, or any 
other Irish Gove be pre- 
pared, by means of constitutional guarantees 
( , to meet fears which may have 
b 1 created in the minds of a section of our 
fellow countrymen in the six counties.” 
Unfortunately ectarianism and intoler- 
ance still operated in the partitioned area 
of Ireland to deprive those who aspired to 
Lerritori unity of the island, of their 
d economic rights 
Tne mor violent and obvious 
groms, had been avoided in recent 
various indirect ways, such as 
discrimination in the allo- 

cation of houses and discrimination in em- 
ployment, the Nationalist population of the 
ix counties was subjected to constant 
pressure 

One of the worst effects of intolerance 
and ectarianism was that it inevitably 
tended to breed counter-sectarianism. That 
was one of the dangers against which they 
had to guard He thought they had been 
successful so far in avoiding any tendency 
to victimize any section of the minority in 
the 26 counties 


our pec pile 

we will alway, 
ind equality of 
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LOYALTY OF JEWISH COMMUNITY 

“The Jewish community,” said Mr. Mac- 
Bride, “has always cooperated loyally with 
the national aspirations of the Irish Nation 
and as such deserves the thanks and appre- 
Irish people. I hope that 
we, too, have always, on our side, shown 
fair play, understanding and tolerance to 
the members of the Jewish community in 
relation to their problems and aspirations. 

“One of your former illustrious Chief 
Rabbis, Rev. A. Gudansky, often paid tribute 
to the fairness and religious tolerance of the 
Irish and pointed to the fact that, unlike 
many other nations, the Irish people might 


ciation of the 


justly take pride in the fact that not a drop 
of innocent Jewish blood had ever been 
shed on the soil of Ireland. We are grate- 
ful for that fact, and we take pride in it.” 


Mr. MacBride underlined the 
similarity between the history 


points of 
and trials of 


the Jewish people and of the Irish race and 
pointed out that Jewish and Irish people 
living in other lands, while good citizens of 


the countries of their adoption, had main- 
tained a deeprooted attachment to their own 
reiigion and to the ideals of the people from 
which they sprang. 





Program for Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, there can be no doubt that the United 
States is presently facing and is involved 
in the most serious situation in which 
our country has ever found itself. There 
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is nothing accidental about Soviet im- 
perialism forcing aggression upon and 
by Red China, just as there is nothin 
accidental about the aggressions of 
Soviet imperialism in Europe. Geigor 
Zinoviev, chairman of the Third Inter- 
national, is quoted as having said in 
1920: 

The real revolution will 
when 869,000,000 people 
unite with us, when we see 
millions of people in revolt. Now we must 
kindle a holy war egainst British, French, 
and American capitali 


blaze up only 
who live in Asia 
hundreds of 





ts. 


The subjugation of the people of Asia 
for the benefit of the Soviet empire has 
been in progress for decades. The situ- 
ation requires prompt and all-out action, 
not only for the benefit of others but for 
our own survival. 

I believe that our manpower require- 
ments are now closer to 10,000,080 men in 
the armed services than the 3,000,000 
which were once mentioned. I believe 
that we must kave universal military 
service without deferments for education 
and other matters of that kind. Many 
other things must be done to strengthen 
our Armed Forces; but I wish now to 
address myself chiefiy to matters not 
purely domestic. I suggest that we do 
the following: 

First. Issue an ultimatum to Red 
China to cease firing within 24 hours and 
remove all of its troops to the Man- 
churian border within 10 days, failing 
whicu, ports, munitions factories, troop 
concentrations, and all other military 
targets will be bombed with any appro- 


priate bomb—including the atomic 
borab—wherever those targets may be 
located in China. 

Second. Give munitions and combat 
materiel to Nationalist Chinese guer- 
rillas, who have been estimated to be 
about a million in number. But no 
American troops should be sent into 


China. 

Third. Accept the offer by Nationalist 
China to send troops to Korea and to the 
mainland of China to engage in combat 
with the aggressor, Red China. 

Fourth. Give financial aid to Yugo- 
slavia in its present famine condition as 
long as it would seem to prevent a Soviet- 
sponsored revolution. 

Fifth. Continue, but greatly diminish, 
Marshal-plan aid to virtually recovered 
Evrope. 

Sixth. Continue military aid to our 
allies but restrict such aid to those who 
firmly agree to assist, by fixed quotas, in 
putting down aggression. 

Seventh. Supplement the present col- 
laborative UN police forces by UN police- 
authority troops under direction of the 
General Assembly, UN-financed, manned 
by volunteers or draftees of any country, 
including the smaller nations and Japan 
and Germany. AS soon as _ possible, 
Japanese and German armies should be 
established. 

Eighth. Intervene with dynamic di- 
plomacy in Red-threatened areas. For 
example, the existing government in 
Burma, mainly in the control of the 
plainsmen, should be encouraged to give 
more consideration to the Karen and the 
Mon, whom f believe to be interested in 


an independent Buima and not in the 








ffort 
bout land reform Here in Am L 
we have experienced monopolistic tend- 
encies in Management and in labor and 
have handled each by appropriate laws 
We have never had a land reform prob- 
lem of any magnitude. I believe that 
many countries in the world have neither 


management nor labor monopoly prob- 
lems but have only experienced lan 


monopoly problems. Solutions should 
be forthcoming in this field by taxation 
procedures or by other appropriate 
means. We should encourage European 
nations to agree on and effect such plans 
as the Schu.nann plan for pooling their 
and coal interests and plans to 
eliminate trade barriers and bring about 
currency convertibility, step up their 
production, and enforce their tax collec- 
tions. Foreign nations should also be re- 
quested to assist more fully in furnishing 
troops and in stockpiling essential ma- 
terials when they have received so much 
from the United States in the way of 
financial help. 

I believe that America and the UN 
have followed a course of high principle 
and right action. I believe that good 
ultimately triumphs over evil and that 
we will win in the end; but that we must 
think, work and act promptly, and de- 
cisively in the present emergency. Noth- 
ing that I have said is meant to imply 
that I believe that peace may not yet be 
achieved without war against Russia. 
The answer to that is in the hands of 
imperialists in control of Russia and its 
satellites. So long as they act as they 
are now doing our chief hope lies in the 
rightness of our position and the armed 
strength of America. We have little 
time. 
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Health Insurance 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to call the attention of the House 
to an article in this week’s Sunday Star 
by Jessie Fant Evans, one of the out- 
standing newswomen in Washington. It 
is an account of the findings of Dr. Eliz- 
abeth Webb Wilson, internationally 
known woman actuary and author of a 
recent book on compulsory health insur- 
ance, 

That the House may be informed, I am 
including the article with my remarks. 
[From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 

of December 3, 1950] 
Woman Gets First-HANp DATA ON MEDICINE 
IN ENGLAND 
(By Jessie Fant Evans) 


} 


Challenging statements in regard to the 
medicine pr 


British socialized gram are 
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the local council, representil the Mini y 
of Health 
She also quotes Lord Horder, the Kin 
physician, a ying The pr ess of British 
medicine | been t back 100 years by the 
National Health Service 
\ ) V 
Dr. Wilson attended the centenary of the 
British Institute of Actuaries in London in 
1948 and was the only woman gral d tl 
privilege of speaking before it She bse- 
quently made an intensive 3-month study of 
the socialized medicine pro She re- 
cently returned from another 3 months fol- 
low-up survey of how it is work 
“T have never been so inte! 
in my life,” Dr. Wilson told me. 
high and low in my efforts to 5 
answers to four questions: (1) ay 
pening to the economy of the country be- 


(2) How are the inevi- 


n the liberties of phy- 


cause of the service? 
table controls acting « 
sicians and patients? 3) How is it affecting 
the quality of medical care? (4) What do 
people think of it?” 

With regard to the first two questions, she 
stated: “Britain is spendi tween 4 and 5 


percent of her natio me for the ser- 








vice. Thi more than 10 percent of the 
taxes she collects. Workers pay only a small 
part through payroll deductions. The rest 
comes from income and sales tax collections.” 
She quoted Sir Hubert Henderson, Brit 
economist, to the effect that “expendit 


for the National Health Service are pect 
arly inflationary.” 
COST EXCEEDS ESTIMATES 

According to Dr. Wilson, before t 
vice started, its advocates expected it would 
cost about £152,000,000 In its third year 
£464,000,000 have been appropriated and pos- 
sibly the estimate may be exceeded She 
pointed out that this is not 
counting since there has been no h 
expansion although there are 90,000 in Lon- 
don waiting hos pitalization ns 
there are no new 
there are 40,000 
whom could be 
available. 

“Inevitably, 
it will be higher than the 
as the danger line by Dr. Ff. R« 
medical economist,”’ she stated. 

“Naturally,” Dr. Wilson continued, “the 
pressure from the exchequer for economy is 
resulting in more and more controls Al- 
ready doctors, and pharmacists are 
regimented by the fact that Minister of 
Health Bevan is to all intents and purposes 
the only employer of their professional skill. 
As such he has cut remuneration of the 
dentists and pharmacists to less than was 
promised before the service began. The gen- 
eral practitioner tor are contending Mr, 
Bevan has never paid them their due. The 
result is that both English family doctors 
and Scottish pharmacists are threatening to 
leave the service.” 
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Free Child’s Armor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


F ENNESSFE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 
Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the Mid- 
House Conferen 


cen White 

Children and Youth is meeting this ws 
in Washington More than 5,000 d 
gates representing parent ocial, m 
cal, and other professional {¢ l 
schools, churches, civic bodies of 
types ind other community lead 
working in behalf of children are m 
ing with similar groups from all othe 


States. Their purpo at this 


( Confs 
is to share their thinking 


enc and 0} 
ions on how we can develop in child 
the spiritual, emotional, and 1: 
qualities that are ¢ ntial to ind 
happiness and to responsible cit 


They will con ider wha poysik ul, ¢ 


nomic, and social cond e deemed 
necessary to achieve tl objective 

The results of tl r el 
will be reflected for yé to come in the 
programs for chil ' re devel 
oped by citizen 1 St 1 loca! 
throughout the coun 
to insert int 
an ¢ | ) ( i 
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I n iphold mental enlighten- 
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The Lawyer in Uniform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a portion 
of the speech made by Rear Adm. G. L. 
Russell, United States Navy, before the 
student body of Vanderbilt Law School 
on November 16, 1950. Admiral Russell 
discussed the Navy's part in the new mil- 
itary justice bill passed in this session of 
Congress 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL I 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp, as fol 


1OWS: 


Dean Forrester, memberr of the faculty, 
\ é University, ladies and 
gentleme! W t, you ask me, does a lawyer 
i I rm d I'll answer that to the best 
I it I onfine the description to 
t yyer in the Navy, with the observation 
that lawys in the Army and Air Force have 
a mewl different status, and that while 
their duties are the same in me respects, 
they do not match all the way along the line 
For convenience, and I hope for clarity, law 
wo! in the Navy under my cognizance may 
be divided into two caterorie rhe first, 
re bout one quarter of the total, 
i ial work The other category 
t Yi r hing else except procurement, 
whi 1 my c 1d which 
is h d et re by < il ttorne\ in 
time < | Time doe not permit of 
more t ! i ussi of the non- 
court Wor! bu I will try to tell 
i l wout 1 
As you mu know, there is a great number 
of statutes relating to the Navy and the Navy 
Jepartment me of which apply equally to 
the Army and the Air Force Obviously, 
me one must advise the Secretary of the 
Navy, on what amounts to a daily interpre- 
tation basis, as to what he must do, what he 
may do, and what he may not do, legally, to 
administer his department in accordance 


with the law Some of the opinions given 
him are not too difficult to prepare, others re- 
quire considerable research. In spite of all 
efforts to draft laws that will be unambigu- 
ous and need no construction, we are con- 
stantly called upon to construe not only stat- 
utes, but regulations issued under the au- 
thority of Questions of pay and 
allowances, promotion and retirement are 
most frequent, but there are hundreds of 
others. For example, I had occasion last 
winter to go into the question of the power 
of appointment and removal vested in the 
President 

Since the enactment of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act our work on claims has increased 
tremendously, both in volume and import- 
If a Navy plane crashes into a house, 
or collides with a nonmilitary plane, we 
get the claim. If a plane scares a farmer's 
turkeys, or his foxes, or his mink, we get the 


statutes. 


ance 


claim If a Navy vehicle is involved in an 
accident, we get that, too. We have author- 
ity to settle these claims up to $1,000 but we 


do not participate in litigation beyond doing 
the so-called spade work for the Department 
of Justice 

The handling of legislation is another ex- 
tremely important activity. We draft and 
report upon bills, coordinate them within 
the Navy Department, then with the Army 
and Air Force and the Secretary of Defense. 
Once that is done—and I might add that it 
is frequently more difficult to get a measure 
out of the Pentagon Building than it is to 
get it through Congress—it must be cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget. It then goes 
to the Congress and when and if it is heard 
we furnish the witnesses and whatever in- 
formation is requested. If enacted, it comes 
back through the Bureau of the Budget for 
recommendation as to Presidential action, 
This work is most interesting, and as I say, 
very important. It’s quite a job to follow 
it all and keep all hands posted as to what 
happens and when. I might add that we 
have found WAVES very adept at keeping 
track of the day-to-day congressional mat- 
ters of interest to the Navy Department, 


partly, no doubt, because women just love 
to be news gatherers. 

In 1944 the Secretary of the Navy was by 
statute given authority to settle admiralty 
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correct that he is the only G« 
ci except tl Attorney Ge 
thorit t ttle 1 afliirmati 
cor lence e do a rather 
t I t in tne ¢ f otl cl 
t the er 1 the Dey ment ¢ - 
ti \ é reach the liti on st 
I é eme uthority referred t l 
a € 1Y ell Th great ! - 
wity of cl s are in fact settled to t 
Si faction of all concerned, and there i 
resultil savit to the taxpayer who i 
thereb pared the expenses of litigation 
In addition a claimant does not have to wait 
forever to collect a just claim. 
International law, covering § everythi 
fio ise yase agreements to POW rul 
ne reeme law, which brin us in 
contact with nearly all State authorities and 


not a few Federal agencies; 
proceeding 
diction; patent 


habeas corpu 
questions of geographic juris- 
infringement suit delivery 

ithorities and liaison with 


nent of Justice are some < 


of men to civil 
the Depart: f the 
other activitic Not the least work, I misht 
add, comes in the well Known administrative 
job of personnel planning and detailin 

Now for court-martial work, which a great 
many people think is all we do, and about 
which nearly every one has an opinion, usu- 
ally violent. You will recall my remarks 

out the complexities of military service, 
and what it takes to put together, command, 
and support efficient fighting organiza- 
tion. And bear in mind that a military 
organization adequate to Win a war a few 
generations back would be not much larger 
than a good sized force today. It 
should not be a newly discovered feature or 
aspect of military operations, and I don't 
say that it is; but it is true that we have 
come to realize more clearly than ever before, 
taat the morale of an organization, which is 
so vital to its success. can be and will be 
high or low according tc the quality and 
accuracy of the administration of justice 
by the responsible officers in that organiza- 
tion 

Here is something that has not changed, 
that is, no one has invented anything that 
makes simple justice any different today 
than it ever was. Human nature, I think, 
was pretty much the same in the days of 
Caesar, and of Charlemagne, and of George 
Washington, and Napoleon, and Sam Hous- 
ton, as it is now. A square deal is still a 
square deal. The goal is very simple, indeed. 
The ways and means to attain that goal are 
not so easy to come by, particularly when 
people are under pressure. Besides, as a 
Congressman told me a couple of years ago, 
dealings in human relationships—like the 
law—cannot be reduced to an exact science. 
As it goes without saying that we can’t please 
everyone all the time, and as we too are sub- 
ject to the human frailties that sometimes 
lead us into error, we won't be right all the 
time. The best we can hope for is a good 
batting average. 

At this point I should like to philosophize 
a bit more. Justice and discipline are two 
different things. Discipline may, but by no 
means must, include punishment. Disci- 
pline is the result of training, which if suc- 
cessful, produces the officer and men who 
not only carry out orders properly, but give 
them intelligently. In a sense, discipline 
has broken down when punishment becomes 
necessary. Also, law and justice are not 
synonymous, and there has been many a law 
school story highlighting the difference. 
When, then, once we are clear on the matter 
of definitions, is the objective? 

There has been some considerable con- 
fusion of thought, I believe, with respect to 
courts martial as a method of trial and pun- 
ishment, particularly when attempts are 
made to compare them to our civil courts. 
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did, 
% new constitution verning 
d specifying the rights of pers 
he armed services, required the undivided 
attention of top flight lawyers in the 
and it certainly eived it in both 
House and Senate. Senator KEFAUVER’sS con- 

bution tremendously important, and 
he and his subcommittee—congressional 
committees and their work frequently 
nderestimated, I believe—gave the measure 
the careful and objective study it 
When I was invited to c 
told that while the subject 
code will be discussed here a 
date, I need not avoid all 





ress 


was 


are 


deserved 


I wa 
matter of the 


me here 


) > fritur 
ome tuture 


reference to it. 


I should be less than honest if I were to 
iy I subscribe to everything in it, and for 
that matter I doubt if anyone considers 


it perfect, and the law itself calls for annual 
recommendations looki1 to its improve- 
ment, after it next May. 
conversation about 
smarked to me that 





becomes effective 

The other day, in a 
the code, an attorney re 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps had been 
in existence for some 150 years, and wouldn't 
you think some of the troublesome problems 
presented would have long since been 
settled—well, yes, I would; but the Supreme 
Court is still construing the Constitution, 
and besides, there was a widespread feeling 
that service personnel could do with a few 
more guarantees and safeguards for their 
protection. That, in a nutshell, is the basis 
and philosophy of the new code. 

To quite a considerable degree, the safe- 
guards in the code consist of requirements 
that the more important cases be tried by 
qualified lawyers, and I use the word “tried” 
advisedly. Every man will be entitled to 
a full-fledged lawyer for his counsel, and 
there will be another doing the prosecuting, 
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military service would be desertion Like- 
wise, in civil life if rou] t ple decide 
I do not like workin condit and 

k off jointly, that trike In the 


military service it is mutiny 

“Discipline is considered to be that attri- 
bute of a military organization which enables 
it to function in a < rdinated manner un- 
der different circumstances Many factors 
contribute to the building of a well-dis- 
ciplined organization One of instru- 
ments for achieving and maintaining a high 
state of discipline i law. It is fur- 
ther considered that those in the military 
service primarily responsible for discipline 
are those in command. It is a primary com- 
mand function. For this reason all the fac- 
tors contributing to attainment of a 
high state of discipline should be controlled 
by and exercised by those in command with 
intelligent understanding. To do so re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of the tools 
available to do the job.” 

Considering the requirements of the code 
for lawyers, and the needs of the service oc- 
casioned thereby, every Navy lawyer will have 


the 
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Address of Most Rev. Richard J. 


Cushing, D. D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACI 
IN THE 
Thursday, December 7 


HOUSE OF REPRESED 


Mr 
der leave to extend my rema 
ReEcorpD, I include the followin 
the Most Reverend Richard J 
D. D., Archbishop of Boston, on 
evening, August 3, at 
Boston, Mass.: 


already wished you t 
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« r ) 1 compliment Whether they 
I I traveled among 
‘ 1B 
M 1S¢ 
| nd e cod, 
W x l pr l Pi ns 
B 1 I n the Sod! 
c e l r a 7~- Wi q 
} } will y leaving 
I everal homes. 
, I H Year Pi mage to 
I é B e 1 row 1 t I shall 
r ‘ y 
Oct 1 travel } i 
I I must nf that I share Mr. Dooley's 
opinior f it Some of you must remember 
Mr. Dooley fa us conversation with Mr. 
I ( on the subject. It is worth 
re li 
Don ye make a mistake. A boat’s & 
boat That ul} it Annything ye can get 
ea ( ret betther on land. A millyon- 
e is made comfortable On an ocean 
liner longshoreman on earth, an’ ye 
can p that comparison all th’ way down 
to th’ sterrage. Whin I read about this here 


floatin’ palace, I says to mesilf: ‘I'll add a 
, and go acrost in Oryental lux- 
ur’ hin I got aboord th’ decks were 
crowded with happy people worryin’ about 
their baggage an’ wondherin’ already whether 
th’ inspector in New York wud get on to th’ 
false bottom iv th’ thrunks. I give th’ old 





an’ enfeebled English gintleman that car- 
ried me satchel a piece iv silver. He touched 
his cap to me an’ says ‘Cue’, 'tis th’ English 


{'r ‘I thank ye kindly’ in Irish. He carried 


me bag downstairs in th’ ship. We kept 
goin’ down an’ down till we touched bottom, 
thin we rambled through long lanes neatly 
decorated with steel girders till we come to 


a dent in th’ keel. That was me boodoor, 
At last, part iv it was. There were two 
handsome berths in it, an’ I had th’ top wan. 


Th’ lower wan was already occypied be a 
gintleman that had started to feel onaisy on 
th’ way down fr’m London, an’ was now pre- 
pared f'r th’ worst. I left him to his grief, 
an’ wint up on th’ roof iv th’ ship. 

scene, f’r th’ boat had started. 
ong rows iv ladies were stretched on invalid 
irs, with shawls over thim, pretindin’ to 
d, an’ takin’ deep smells at little green 
Three or four hundherd men had 
egun to walk around th’ ship with their 


“Ty XU ‘ ¥ 
it as a gay 


me et et ee Oo 


ids folded behind thim. A poker game 
vetween four rale poker players an’ a man 
didn’ know th’ game, but had sharp 

. Was already started in th’ 

s! om, About that time I begun 
to have quare sinsation. I haven't been 


able find out yet what it was. I must ask 
D O'Leary. I wasn't sea-sick, mind ye. 
I’: d sailor But I had a funny feelin’ 
in m head between me eyes. It wasn't 
a headache exactly, but a kind iv a sthrange 
si ! ke I used to have whin I was a 
boy, : thried to look 


cross-eyed. I sup- 

pose it was th’ strong light. I didn't have 
an. aversion to food. Not at all. But 
w I didn’t like th’ smell iv food. 


It was disagreeable to me, and’ it seemed to 
make th’ place in me head worse. Sivral 
times I wint to th’ dinin’-room intindin’ to 
jine th’ jovyal comp'ny there, but quit at th’ 
dure. It was very sthrange. I don’t know 
how to account f'r it. Very few people were 
sea-sick on th’ v’yage, but sivral hundherd 
injyin’ paddlin’ a spoon in a cup 
ea on deck spoke iv havin’ th’ same 
ition. I didn’t speak iv it to th’ ship's 
loctor. I'd as lave carry me ailments to a 


V o were 
i 
§ 
c 
harn¢ 
1 
t 
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v beef-t 


i ss-maker as to a ship’s doctor. But 
here it was, an’ fr’m me pint iv view it was 
h’ most important ivint iv th’ pas- 

re. * © © An’ there ye ar’re. A boat's 
a boat aven whin it looks like a hotel. But 
it’s wondherful, annyhow. Whin ye come 
to think iv it, ‘tis wondherful that anny man 
cud cross th’ Atlantic in annything. Th’ 


Atlantic Ocean 1s a fine body iv wather, but 
it’s a body iv wather just th’ same. It 
wasn’t intinded to be thravelled on. Ye cud 
put ye’er foot through it annywhere. It’s 


sloppy ig’ at best. Th’ on’y time a human 
being can float in it is afther he’s dead.” 

“Well, it’s all very well, but f’r me th’ 
dhry land,” said Mr. Hennessy. ‘Will ye iver 
cross th’ ocean again?” 


“Not,” said Mr. Dooley, “till they asphalt 
it an’ run th’ boats on throlleys.” 

However, I am leaving tomorrow. I ask 
you to think of me when I get the quare 
sinsation. 

Much more seriously, I beg your prayers 
and I promise you my own. Let our prayers 
for one another be the favorite prayer of 
the Irish—the rosary. We are planning 
while on board ship to recite the rosary 
together every day, Just as we have been 
doing here in Boston by radio for many 
months, just as the families of Ireland have 
been doing from time immemorial. The 
rosary has become the national prayer of 
the Irish. It is a prayer beloved by the sons 
and daughters of every land, but it is par- 
ticularly associated with Ireland and the 
Irish, with Irish homes and Irish mothers. 

There have been many poems about the 
place of the rosary in the spiritual life of 
our people. Everyone knows the beautiful 
verses en*itled “The Trimmins on the Ro- 
sary.” The other day I found some other 
verses entitled “An Irish Mother's Rosary.’ 


“I bless myself and I kiss the cross, and the 
holy creed I tell; 
And the Pat’rs and Aves trip off my tongue, 
for it’s me that knows them well, 
Sure it’s many a day these same old beads 
I told in the same old way— 
I got them my first communion morn, and 
that’s 70 years today. 
’Twas the joyful mysteries then I liked, and 
I said them joyfully. 
When our Lord was only a child Himself at 
His blessed mother’s knee. 
Ochonel! But it’s many and many a year 
I’ve turned from the joyful deeds, 
And I cry on the sorrowful mysteries with 
the tears as big as my heads. 
For my beautiful boy with the fever went 
and himself soon after died. 
Do you wonder I think of the mysteries 
that end with the Crucified? 
For it’s then, as I’m telling each blessed 
bead, a-kneeling beside my bed, 
We two women, God’s mother and me, have 
many a talk of our dead. 
And that’s why I’m liking the beads that 
tell of her pains and her darling son’s; 
Sure it’s plenty of time I'll be having in 
heaven to think of the Glorious One.” 


So let our beads during this month, while 
sO many of us are on pilgrimage, be said for 
one another; joyful, sorrowful, and glorious 
mysteries, let them unite us all in the com- 
munion of saints with Jesus and Mary and 
Joseph, the Holy Family so beloved by the 
Hibernians. 

While I am speaking of prayers, there is 
another plea that I would like to make to 
this convention. Last spring at the annual 
dinner meeting of our Eire Society, a Boston 
group which has done so much to serve the 
cultural interests of the Irish everywhere, I 
spoke of Blessed Oliver Plunket. My re- 
marks were taken up by the Irish press and 
apparently reproduced wherever there are 
Irishmen in the world, which means in every 
corner of the globe. I was particularly 
pleased to receive a message from the ven- 
erable and beloved primate of all Ireland, 
the archbishop of Armagh, who told me that 
my few words concerning Blessed Plunket 
had increased the hope that the eventual 
canonization of the great Irish martyr may 
be the sooner. 

I certainly rejoice if such be the case. The 
archbishop asked me to renew whenever ap- 
propriate the plea I made to the Eire Society, 
I gladly do so at this time, 


Last fall we went to Ireland on a great 
“come back to Erin” pilgrimage. We visit 
many beloved spots in the isle of Saints ; 
scholars, but none more profoundly m 
me than did the modest shrine in great 
Peter’s Church, Drogheda, where the head 
Blessed Oliver Plunket is preserved for ve: 
eration. 

It is surprising to reflect on how litt! 
people outside Ireland appear to appreciat 
the tremendous stature and historic signifi 
cance of this great archbishop, patriot, ar 
personality. It would, I think, be most ap 
propria 











te if the Hibernians would intere; 
itself in the cause of Blessed Plunket. 

My purpose in suggesting such a reawak- 
ened interest is not to recall the injustices of 
the past nor otherwise to inflame partisan or 
political sentiments in the present. Quite 
the contrary. It is no longer necessary to 
rehearse the travesty of justice which wa: 
his trial; nor the incredible barbarities which 
accompanied his execution. 

My purpose would rather be to present 
Blessed Oliver Plunket as an outstanding ex- 
ample of what the true Christian should be at 
all times and as a symbol of the spirit in 
which the true Irishman seeks the interests 
of his nation. 

As a Christian, Blessed Plunket was kindly 
and considerate. He was humble in his great 
learning. He was assiduous in the fulfill- 
ment of the duties of his state in life. He 
was filled with a holy peace and he saw all 
events of life in a completely spiritual per- 
spective. Few men in history have accepted 
injustice and even a brutally unjust death 
with such magnificent dignity and devout 
resignation. 

He was a martyr for his faith. So far as we 
may use the word, he was also a martyr for 
Ireland. But his love for Ireland, it must be 
noted, did not make him the enemy of any 
other land. On the contrary, Blessed Plun- 
ket exemplifies the truly Catholic spirit in 
which differences between nations must al- 
ways be resolved no matter what the previous 
history of injustice or of bitterness on either 
side. 

We in America who have Irish blood in our 
veins, Irish hearts in our bosoms, whose 
Christian souls are in bodies with Irish 
nerves and Irish temperaments, have also 
much to learn from the Irish example of 
Blessed Oliver Plunket. We have a lesson 
to learn from him concerning the spirit of 
resolute, intrepid, blended faith and charity 
with which we must help America meet her 
obligations in the international community. 
The spirit of Blessed Plunket impels us to 
meditate soberly and prayerfully the wise 
words with which our Holy Father, the Pope, 
last week renewed his plea for peaceful meth- 
ods of settling international disputes so long 
as such methods are humanly possible. 

In the spirit of Blessed Plunket, we shall 
continue to abhor war even when it is forced 
upon us. We shall continue to ask that the 
arts of peace be employed in the effort to 
restore or establish order. Bvt we shall not 
be cowards if traitors at home or abroad com- 
pel us instead to practice the science of war. 
If we be forced to wage war, it will not be 
war for the sake of the violence which is the 
Red's objective. It will be war in accordance 
with the patient principle which alone in- 
spires the Christian when finally he takes up 
his arms: We go to war, as St. Augustine said, 
for the sake of peace, to preserve it where 
it still survives, to restore it where it has 
been destroyed. 

So, too, we Americans of Irish descent 
should be guided by the spirit of Blessed 
Plunket in the sympathetic interest we nat- 
uraliy take in the affairs of old Ireland across 
the sea. 

There has never been any question of our 
dividing civic loyalty between our American 
fatherland and the motherland of our people. 
The ties which unite us with Ireland are sen- 
timental and dominantly spiritual. They 
consistent with unqualified 


are entirely 
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! ] h the Irish every 
! their effort to fulfill the legiti- 
of their nation within the 
y inspired by a love for 
r ti nt ) preserve it 
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d wi what passion we 
I love land ¢ liberty. We who 
know the joy of living in a united nation— 
j under God, one nation indivisible, 
with liber nd justice for all—are under a 
Ss} | obligation to be sympathetic with 
the pirati of old Ireland 
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Telegram From Relatives of Soldiers in 
First Marine Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, know- 
ing the deep and heartfelt concern felt 
by relatives of men in the First Marine 
Division as they battle bitter cold and a 
ruthless enemy to free themselves from 
entrapment, I wish to insert the follow- 
ing telegram, which reveals that mothers, 
fathers, and wives of these men are pray- 
ing for their deliverance and for divine 
guidance for those of us who occupy posi- 
tions of responsibility in connection with 
our military effort in Korea. It is a 
touching message, quite unlike any other 
I have ever received. It should point out 
to everyone the importance of making 
Christian petition on behalf of our val- 
iant soldiers. The telegram follows: 

SAVANNAH, Ga., December 6, 1950. 


Hon. Prince H, PRESTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please deliver this telegram personally to 
President Truman. Prayerfully, our hearts 


bleeding by reason of the plight of our boys 
in Korea, we have assembled to ask God's 
protection for our boys and God's direction 
for you as you seek means to protect our 


boys’ lives and to guarantee the priceless 
God-given gifts for which they have been 
mobilized. Following signatures are par- 
ents and relatives of First Marine Division: 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Galkin, Mr. and Mrs, 
Irving Alpern, Mrs. R. C. Walsh, Mr, 
and Mrs. I. J. Ryan, Sr., Mrs. Marie H. 
Rimes, Miss Cornelia Hattrich, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Lawhon, Mr. and Mrs. M. R, 
Gandy, Mrs. Lawrence R. Kellerman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Roberts, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L, Bell, Mrs. Inez Hall, Mrs, 
William A. Hall, Mrs. James D. Hall, 
Mrs. Carolyn Richardson, Mrs. John 
E. McCrary, Mrs. Sally Stahl, Mrs. 
Robert Lee Weldy, Mrs. R. C. Weldy, 
Sr., Mrs. E. M. Howell, Mrs. John K, 
Stacy, Mrs. Charles G. Laird, Mrs, 


Julian O'Neal, J. W. O’Neal, Mrs. Ruth 


Jerrell, Mrs. Miles M. Pinckney, Sr., 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Vickery, Jr., 
Mrs. Jacob E. Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs, 
Gordon Nelson, Mrs. E. D. Jenkins, 
Mrs. A. 8S. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Braun, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Sikes, Patty 
Russell, Mrs. B. L, Jernigan, Jr., Mrs, 
Mae McCall, Mrs. H. S. Veno, Mrs. 
C. W. McCall, Jr., Mrs. David F. Clark, 
Mrs. B. L. Jernigan, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. 
L. B. Norton, Ann and J. Waring Horn- 
G. A. Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. 
William 8. Vining, Mr. and Mrs. Lind- 
sey P. Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Faulk, Sr., Mrs. L. Rovolis, Lawrence 
Williams, Mary C. Williams, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Mullinix, Miss Ruth M. Peters, 


ing, Mrs 


Charles W. McCall, Jr., Betty Rose 
Mason, Mrs. Gladys Heath, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Baggs, Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Norris. 





Amending the Housing and Rent Control 
Act of 1947 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, last 
April I spoke at length on the floor of 
this House about the need then for con- 
tinued Federal rent control. If it was 
needed then, as I believe it was, it is ob- 
viously most critically needed now. 

In the all-out defense effort which we 
must make, increased taxes and controls 
will exact great sacrifices of this Na- 
tion’s citizens. As in the past, they will 
bear these sacrifices gladly. But, surely, 
those millions now under Federal rent 
control have a right to expect that they 
will be guarded against excessive rent 
increases and possible eviction from 
their homes. 

Already they are feeling a heavy bur- 
den. The October 15 consumer's index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
that the cost of living for the average 
family was 174.8 percent of the 1935-39 
average, 31 percent higher than at the 
end of price control in June 1946 and an 
all-time high. 

In my own State of Massachusetts an 
overwhelming majority of the voters in 
the last election, through a referendum, 
indicated their desire to have Federal 
rent control continued through next 
June. And, of course, in accord with the 
present Rent Control Act, they will be so 
protected, as will the others who have 
acted affirmatively on the matter. 

I do think, however, that the seven- 
thousand-odd communities with a popu- 
lation over one thousand in the Nation 
which have not as yet acted on the ques- 
tion must be given the same protection. 

It is imperative that this House pass 
the rent-control-extension measure now 
before us. 

Furthermore, unless conditions im- 
prove a great deal, I, for one, will fight 
for a further extension of rent control 
in the next Congress. 
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The Korean Catastrophe and the Way 
Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege on Tuesday night to attend 
the annual dinner of the American 
Municipal Congress, held in the city of 
Washington, and to hear on that occa- 
sion an address by the able and distin- 
guished junior Senator from .llinois 
(Mr. Dovuctas]. Ido not recall ever hav- 
ing heard a clearer and more under- 
standable expression of the events lead- 
ing up to and existing in the present 
confused state of world affairs, nor have 
I ever listened to a more inspiring and 
eloquent declaration of certain funda- 
mental ideas and ideals, upon which I 
am convinced the destiny of this great 
Nation rests in this most trying hour. 
With the same fine sense of values and 
with the same frankness, sincerity, and 
courage that he has come to personify 
in this body, the Senator from Illinois, 
in this splendid address, won increased 
admiration and respect from those who 
were privileged to hear it—a fact that 
was attested by the universal and ex- 
tended ovation that was accorded him 
at the conciusion of his remarks on that 
occasion. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp; and I 
commend it to the careful attention of 
every Member of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mayor Newton and friends, it is especially 
pleasant to have the opportunity of thinking 
out loud before a group of mayors and coun- 
cilmen and city officials because one of the 
most thrilling experiences of my life was 
when I had the opportunity of serving as 
alderman in the city of Chicago. There was 
only one experience equally thrilling and 
that was when I had the honor of being a 
private in the Marine Corps. The two ex- 
periences were very similar, I can assure you. 

I am certainly not an adequate substitute 
for Mr. Acheson, and I certainly do not know 
what the State Department’s line is in the 
present situation, and like my colleagues, I 
speak only for myself, but I do want to dis- 
cuss with you as best I may the extraordi- 
narily grave situation in which we find our- 
selves in Korea. 

We have just suffered the most crushing 
military defeat in the history of the United 
States. Our Korean allies, who have fought 
bravely by our side since June, have been 
largely broken by the attack of the Chinese 
Communists; our Eighth Army, which has 
been in the west of Korea, has been forced to 
retreat and is now moving southward in 
apparently an orderly withdrawal, but never- 
theless doing so after a very bruising defeat; 
our Tenth Corps, consisting of my old divi- 
sion, the First Marine Division, and the mag- 
nificent Seventh Army Division, are sur- 
rounded by Chinese Communists, and while 








l, should 
the President, the € ry of State, 
id the party leade in ¢ uncti with 
the British and with ne advice from the 
French, and that we should go alo with 
W ever decision is made, but that we should 
not discuss it too 1uch while the crucial 
decisions are under way. This seems to me 


nerror. Democracy was not intended 
nerely to deal with unimportant issues. If 
ther an ng to tl principles of de- 
mocracy, and we naturally believe there is a 
great deal, they should apply to important 
i crucial issues when the life a 
I at stake and not merely be re- 
served for minor affairs 

Of course those who discuss these national 
issues should do so in a temperate fashion, 
with guarded speech, and with no intent to 
promote disunity, but rather with the intent 
to promote greater national unity. It is in 
that spirit that I shall at least try to speak, 
but I shall try to speak frankly and to the 
point. 
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THE RECORD SINCE 1945 
This catastrophe which has happened to 
us in Korea is not an isolated act. It is the 
culmination of a long series of acts by Russia 
during the last 5\4 years and is thoroughly 
consistent with the whole process of history 


during that period. I have no intention of 


recounting the history of these last 5\ years, 
but I shall very briefly contrast American 


policy with Russian policy so that the pub- 
lic least may draw its conclusions as to 
which side has the preponderance of merit. 

We disarmed from a strength of 13,000,000 


at 


men to 1,500,000, and at the outbreak of the 
Korean attack we did not have more than 12 
bobtail divisions. Russia probably did not 


ian half and now 
which even 
organigation 
American di- 


cut its total force by more tl 
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of atomic bombs into a world pool 
tured and to surrender our secrets 
international authority which would 





1 use atomic energy for the 


pur- 


} *s Of peace, provided only that two condi- 
tions were met: First, that there should not 
be merely a verbal pledge on the part of the 


nations to refrain from the production of 
atomic bombs, but that there should be an 


international inspection 
under which international authorities could 
inspect the facilities of every country to 
determine whether or not this pledge was 
being observed. The acid test of our sin- 
cerity was that we were willing to permi 
Russian members of the international com- 
mission to inspect facilities on condition 
that American members of the international 


adequate system of 
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We |} e h r ! > United Na- 
tio1 to create a pooled force which would 
resist aggression whe ver it manifested - 
self We knew that the United Nations in 
this phase of its work could er: nly if 
the great power eed. But Russia has 
used the veto power eve rior to the Korean 
crisis no less than 44 t nd has pre- 


ecurlty 


vented the S 


agency to deter gressio! 


ag 


We had hoped that the new world order 
would be one organized 1 merely to pre- 
vent war but one al rganized to enhance 


») we have been largely 
the cluster of 
World Health 

Agriculture Or- 


the arts of peace. And 
instrumental in building up 
affliated organizations—the 
Organization, the Food and 
ganization, the International Bank, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the organiza- 
tion which goes by the rather mouth-filling 
term of United Nations Educational, Scien- 


tific, and Cultural Organization, and other 
international orgnizations—and we have 
loyally supported these bodies. Russia has 


refused to join any one of them. 
We have sought otiate peace treaties 


»>ne 





for Italy, for Austria, for Germany, and for 
Japan. After nearly 2 ye of wrat ig 
we were successful in gett a peace treaty 


prevented a peace 


iated Austria, for 


with Italy, but Ru 


treaty from being nego f 





Germany, and for It refused to join 
in the pledge of ; Byrnes for first a 
20-year and then a 40-year joint occupation 
of a united Germany which would have en- 


abled the German people to live together 





and at the same time offered Russia protec- 
tion from the fear of German attack which 
at that time she felt w res 

We have stripped ourselves of our colonial 
empire by freeing the Pl ypine ind we 
had given up the Platt dment, which 
gave us the right to intervene Cuba But 
Russia, in violation of the terms of the Yalta 


Agreement, did n 
Poland, in Bulgar 
applied covert mili 
gary and Czech 
transferences o! } 
were ostensibly le 
conducted under 
We offered, in ¢ 
onstration 
the world, to s| 
for the reconstr 
and central Europe 
sia refused to come in herself, 
right; she refused to permit her 
join. She has carried on a campaign 
vitriolic denunciation in western Eur 
which has almost amounted to direct 
tage, and she has unloosed the full barrage of 
propaganda against America, again Ameri- 


can intentions, against American actions. 
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THE KOREAN SITUATION 

You all know the Korean situati A 
divi n of that territory at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, with Russia receiving the 

of Japanese roops above that 

pa and the United States receivir the 
surrender below. In the pamphlet ued by 
the State Department on the Kors itua- 
tion it was stated that the cl e < the 
thirty-eighth parallel was purely 
This may be so, although I an 
struck with the fact that it was at 
the thirty-eighth parallel that the 
and Japanese division of Korea existed prior 
to the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 

North of the thirty-eighth parallel Russia 
organized a poli state t ed 
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t of I e that when commu- 
‘ f le Vv ld 
( The doubte t tre - 
I ‘ » liv were not firn 
I ted in 1 le would have » over to 
Ru Ru in prestige would have risen. 
Wwe 1 Germany would have 1 any will 
t esi ind would have moved rather 
qu y into the Communist orbit The 
French will to resist, which at best has been 
at least somewhat wavering, would have 
weal l 1, while conjecture is perhaps 
idle, it wv d seem to me that western and 
con f 1 Europe would in a compara- 
tive pe of time have gone Come 
munist 
Would Russia have been appeased by our 
failure to intervene? ‘The record of Russia 
since 1945 and the record of its fellow po- 
lice states in the thirties indicate that a 


not appeased by other nations 
it. Its appetite is only increased, 
its rapacity 1 heightened, its power is 


strengthened, its contempt for those who 
yield b es ll deeper 
so I submit that we should have no re- 


grets at having intervened in Korea We 
did the only honorable thing, throwing in 
our force to defend people who without 


provocation were being attacked, and we 
did it, at least 99'j9) percent of the way, 
through the United Nations. 

You may say that our first commitment 
and air forces was in conformity 
resolution of the day before, on 
Certainly our commitment of 
ground troops 2 days later was in conformity 
with the decision of the Security Council 
that no nation should help the aggressors 
in North Korea and that all members 
should come to the aid of South Korea. We 
have borne our share of the battle with 
honor and restraint; we have committed a 
large portion of our armed streagth, prob- 
ably indeed the majority of our armed 
strength. We have taken heavy casualties, 
at least 6,000 men killed, over 20,000 wound- 
ed. We can be proud of the way in which 
we have spent our blood and our resources 
to defend the peace of the world. 

It is not for an American to criticize the 
decisions of other countries, and no one 
wishes to say anything at this hour to re- 
flect on other nations or to disparage what 
they have done. But I think it is the feeling 


of naval 
with the 


Sunda 


of all of us that it would have been far 
better if the other great powers of the World, 
which had joined in the Security Council 





resolution to come to the aid of the nation 
which was attacked, had made more ade- 
quate contributions in men, The peace of 
the world cannot be upheld by one nation 
alone. The United Nations can only serve 
if it is the expression of a combined will 
and determination. 
hen, after misfortunes crowned with a 
rilliant strategic move, we came beck up to 
-eighth parallel. It has been inti- 
we made another mistake here; 
iat we should have stopped and not gone 
xeyond the thirty-eighth parallel. Let's ex- 


ne 


nated that 


k 
1 
t 
1 


amine that contention. 

Sup} > we had done so, what would have 
happened? The North Korean Army would 
have reformed its combat divisions north of 


the thirty-eighth parallel and would have 
been a continuous threat to our troops south 
ot that parallel. The purpose of a police 
force is to break the organized will of your 

t—that is the purpose of combat— 
had we stopped that organized will 
would not have been broken and the threat 


: 
and 


would always have remained. So I submit 
that we acted properly in going north and, 
of course, we acted in conformity with the 
decision of the United Nations expressed by 


It was decided that we should go ahead, 


but we truthfully assured the Chinese that 
we had no i tion of pursuing the North 
Koreans north of the Yalu River. We had 


no intentions upon Chinese territory. Our 
ly purpose was to unify Korea so that the 


e 


( 
Korean people could decide what kind of a 


government they wanted and so that aggres- 
Id not conquer. We gave a pledge 
th-ourvh the United Nations that we would 


troy the power stations on the south- 
ern bank of the Yalu River which furnished 
power both to Korea itself and to Manchuria, 

Then we found in these last 10 days that 
Chinese Communists, whose aid hitherto had 
b now sending their troops 
across the river 
a million to a million men in an organized 
drive against us and against our allies. 

Let there be no mistake about this: This 
could n have been done without Russian 
consent or without Russian _ direction. 
These Chinese troops, as the North Korean 
troops had been, were equipped, trained, and 
drilled by the Russians, and were fighting 
with Russian supplies. 


en covert, were 
and committing their half 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Now, as I say, we have suffered this crush- 
ing and humiliating defeat, and this defeat 
has touched off currents of defeatism in this 
country and waves of defeatism abroad. 

It is said by some, “Let’s evacuate our 
men; if we cannot evacuate them under gun- 
fire, let us make terms with the Chinese so 
that we can bring them off.” That, at least, 
seemed to be the spirit of the United Press 
dispatches as of Sunday from Great Britain 
and France, although that sentiment may 
have chenged in the last 2 days. 

It is being said in those countries, and 
it is also being said to some degree in this 
country, that we do not have enough troops 
to defend both Korea and Asia on the one 
hand and Western Europe upon the other, 
and that therefore we should choose between 
them; Western Europe with the 50,000,000 
tons of steel which can be produced there 
and the industrial resources of Western 
Europe are more important to us than Asia, 
and therefore we should withdraw our troops 
from Korea and transfer them to Europe and 
try to protect the Atlantic Pact nations. 

Now let us examine this point of view. Let 
us ask ourselves what it would involve, what 
would happen if we were to seek, as these 
defeatists urge us to seek, an agreement with 
Communist China which would permit our 
troops to be brought out in safety. 

The Chinese Communists told us before 
we were defeated what their terms were. 
They laid down their terms in very direct 
languag é suffered this military 
We can be certain that their terms 


h re > 





defeat. 
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would not be any less stringent now than 
hey were then, that in all probability they 
would be more stringent. Those terms were 
very directly stated: That we should aban- 
don K 1, that we should turn over Formosa 
to the Chinese Communists, that we ¢: 
permit the of Communist China 
into the United Nations with a seat on the 
Security Council. 

Fut that would be merely the first conse- 
quence of any such agreement as this. Al- 
most immev‘liately upon the signing of any 
such agreement there would be the fall of 
Indochina which is having a hard time to 
keep out of Communist hands anyway, and 
then, as I have said, communism wou!d go 
over the entire Malay Peninsula in t! : 
of weeks and 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 
Malayans would go under Communist direc- 
tion, including the new, the struggling, the 
hopeful Republic of Indonesia. India could 
not hold out, ana we would have at least a 
billion Asiatics, brown yellow pecple, 
addec to the 600,000,000 now under Com- 
munist domination. Two-thirds cf the pop- 
ulation of the world would be under Russian 
control. 

But what would happen to Europe also? 
Proponents of this doctrine seem to think 
that our position in Europe would still be as 
strong. We remember the wave of dé itism 
which swept over the world after Munich. 
Believe me, the wave of defeatism after any 
such agreement as this would be far more 
demoralizing and far more terrible. West- 
ern Germany has been reluctant to arm be- 
cause it did not know whether it would be 
defended and because it did not know 
whether there would be a will to resist on 
the pert of the so-called democracie The 
sentiment in Germany has varied almost di- 
rectly with the progress of our armies in 
Korea, being proresistance when we were win- 
ning in Korea, being antiresistance or indif- 
ferent to resistance as we were losing in 


entrance 


and 








Korea. The abandonment of Korea under 
these terms would send millions, perhaps tens 
of millions, of West Germans into the hands 


of the Communists. 

Can you believe that this dry rot would 
stop in Germany? All of Europe would feel 
it, France and England alike. The French 
have been somewhat shaky on this matter; 
they would become shakier still. This huge 
and crushing defeat would demoralize those 
who believe in effective resistance to aggres- 
sion, and it would make France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Holland rather ripe plums for the 
Communists to take. Sturdy Britain would, 
of course, resist longer, but Britain is ex- 
traordinarily vulnerable to the threats of 
rocket attack and guided missiles from the 
continent and could perhaps be forced into 
at least neutrality once the continent of Eu- 
rope was occupied by the Communists. 

In my judgment abandonment of Korea 
under these conditions would not only mean 
the speedy loss of all Asia; it would also mean 
the loss of Europe as well. And I would like 
to ask—and I say this delicately because one 
does not wish to inflame the situation—I 
would like to ask whether there would be a 
hearty disposition on the part of the Ameri- 
can people, after having lost heavily in Korea, 
then to commit their strength to the conti- 
nent of Europe where a dubious fate would 
await our armies? Would there be much 
popular support for a program of support- 
ing Western Europe with arms and troops if 
we had been compelled to knuckle under 
and sign an agreement to get out of Korea 
at the point of a gun? I think this position 
would be particularly weakened if our allies 
were those who urged us to get out because 
they thought that the risk was too great. 

I know that it is easy for anyone in the 
Statler Hotel after a comfortable dinner to 
lay down a program of resistance. I think 
I know something of the feelings of soldiers 
under fire, and I think I have some concern 
for the lives of our men who are fighting in 
Korea. It so happens, as I have said, that 
one of the divisions which is trapped is my 
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should use them, and use them as speedily 











about aid given to Tito. I have not wished 
to deal with any « ito whether of the 
left or right, but all the time I have thought 





of an experience I had in Chicago, and I hope 
you will fe ve me when I relate it 
Members of my party—I will not say which 





par were making out a county slate one 
time many years ago, and, strangely enough, 
I was called in to consult on the making up 





of this slate. I was called out of the room for 
a telephone message. When I came back I 
found a certain man had been put on the 
ticket. I did not like him, I did not think 
he was a good candidate, and I rushed up to 
the chairman of the county committee and 
I said, “George, why did you put that fellow 
1 know he is a son- 





ot- looked at me a 
m he 1s a son-ol-a-gun, 
but un.” 

Ss as primitive as that, 
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ready to take my allies now where I can find 
t n t would be very rough medicine, 1 
the sulphur and molasses my mother used to 
give me for a priz cleaning out, but I am 





Franco and I am ready to take 


like it, but we are in a struggle 





and during last struggle e 
lin as an ally Well urely 
‘ranco and Tito, while they may 
lidates r a ladies’ sewing circle 


worse than Joe o I am ready 
ig, and I would like to see us get 
» Hore very GUICELY 
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United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARK® 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
y, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day night, December 1, it was my pleas- 
ure to participate in a radio interview 
over Station WRC of the National 
Broadcasting Co. on the regular Forum 
I 
{ 


IN THI 


ro and Con. The theme of the pro- 
ram was United States foreign policy. 


I ask that the extemporaneous com- 


ments which I made on the program, 
as well as the questions put to me by 
Mr. Leif Eid, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


‘here being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF RADIO PROGRAM 

Mr. Erp. Pro and Con this week was tran- 
scribed in the Radio Gallery of the United 
§ , With Senator ALEXANDER WILEY 
(Republican, Wisconsin) in the absence of 
Senator VANDENBERG as the top-ranking Re- 
publican on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Thus, Senator Wriry is in a 


States Senate 


position to speak from studied experience 
on the broad aspects of our foreign policy. 
Senator Wiiry, do you feel, as many do, 


that foreign policy played a large part in the 
elections? 

Senator WrLey. Well, Leif, you know this 
is no time to indulge in merely picking up 
things out of the past. We are faced with 
such tremendous challenges now that the 
only real question is: Where do we go from 
here? I think, however, that from my cam- 
paigning throughout my own State, I can 

y th some of the mistakes that were 
made by the executive branch did play a 
part in the election. 
In other words, my constituency were very 
rned with: Where do we go from 
whether or not in the past we 
had made such mistakes that they precipi- 
tated us into the present affray. I think 
basically that we have got to consider the 
present-day proble:: and not spend too much 
time on the past, except that we must profit 
from those mistakes. 

fr. Erp. Well, Senator, with the elections 
over, do you feei there is more chance of 
bipartisanship in foreign policy—bipartisan- 
ship that will work effectively? 

Senat Witey. Of course, as you said in 

statement, whenever America 
faces a crisis, or whenever we have gotten 
ir, we lay aside the small things and 
we focus our attention upon the real prob- 
lem. The real problem is the preservation 
of America and any man who has eyes to 
see with and ears to hear with, as the Good 
Book says, must realize that that problem 
is the only pertinent and the only big prob- 
lem, and it requires all our attention and all 
our vision and all our judgment and our 
faith 


much cone 


here; and 


your opening 





MISTAKES OF THE PAST 

Mr. Em. Well, Senator WILEY, just a mo- 
ment ago you spoke of mistakes of the past. 
Do you feel that our present crisis is trace- 
able to any specific mistakes in the past? 

Senator WILey. Yes; I think that in the 
past we have been so naive in dealing with 
this Russian situation—and I don't say this 
critically—I say it simply factually that I 
feel that now at long last this Korean sit- 
uation has opened the eyes of those in gov- 
ernment who should have had their eyes 
opened before. Certainly Korea today, with 
its challenge, was due in large part that we 
thought, as Roosevelt said, he could deal 
with the Russians. 

Think of Berlin. Just think of Berlin, 
There we were so naive that we took a part 
of Berlin and didn’t have brains enough to 
take even a cow path toit. As a result, came 
the cost of $600,000,000 in the airlift. There 
are a number of other instances that could 
be quoted. But, again I say, let us not for- 
get the past, but let us neither center our 
attention upon the past. Let us learn from 
our mistakes and now meet the present 
challenge head on. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. Erp. Well, Senator, aside from past er- 
rors, what is your estimate of the present 
situation and the steps we should take to 
meet it? 

Senator WILEY. Well, I spoke on the Sen- 
ate floor just about 15 minutes ago on what 
I thought was imperatively necessary. I am 
not a military man, but I feel that we have 
not utilized those forces that we should to 
penetrate the Russian segment. I am talk- 
ing, of course, about psychological warfare 








about which much has been said. 
on it at length today. 
But I am speaking also about something 


I spoke 


else. In China today, we know that there 
are dissident elements there that are quite 
large. We should get them into action, 
fighting the Communists. And in Russia to- 
day there are 190,000,000 people you must 
know that are not Communists at heart 
Practically every family, as a Washington 
professor said recently, has either someone 
who has been liquidated or someone who was 
in concentration camp. That provides rich 
soil where we can plant a seed of ferment 
that might well eventually overturn Rus- 
sia and solve the problem far better than 
our going into a great world war. 

Mr. Er. Senator WiLey, do you have any 
ideas about how to reach these people? 

Senator Witey. Yes; of course. If you have 
read the recent article in the Readers Digest 
by this professor, he tells you definitely how 
to do that. It is in the November issue. But 
I might say, paraphrasing the answer, that 
2 years ago about now, while I was in Ber- 
muda representing this Goverment as the 
head of a Committee to the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Conference I called to attention of 
the British how they could penetrate. Just 
think of the whole coast—the whole great 
mass Of Russian Siberia. Think of the fact 
that there are over 70 different nationalities 
there with their different desires, and think 
of the purges. And you have the White Rus- 
sians all over the world that, if utilized, 
would also penetrate. Recently people have 
gone all through Russia and come back and 
made reports. There is even a book pub- 
lished on dissent inside Russia, and that is 
the thing we have utterly failed in capitaliz- 
ing upon, We have been like children—just 
children—in this great political world of 
ours. 

EUROPEAN 

Mr. Ein. Well, Senator, right now we have 
our eyes focused on Korea and the rest of 
Asia. But Secretary Acheson said only re- 
cently that the real danger—the real danger 
area—is western Europe. Do you agree with 
that statement? 

Senator WiLeEY. Why the whole world is a 
danger area. But, of course, the Secretary's 
conclusion, I think, is correct. In other 
words, what we are really fighting for in this 
so-called cold war is a coalition of freedom- 
thinking people. So, the question is whether 
or not the people in Europe for whom we 
have done so much and for whom we have 
spent since the war some §30,000,000,000, 
whether or not their morale or backbone is 
still strong so that in case of a world conflict 
they would not lay down as France did and 
as Belgium did in World War II, or whether 
they would join us in seeking to stem the 
overflowing of Europe. 

There isn’t any question but that tomor- 
row with the armed forces that Russia has, 
that it could take Europe in a very short 
time, and if that were done, then the Rus- 
sians would have all the manufacturing 
plants in Europe. That is the thing that 
would give them the supplement that they of 
course need, and if they had that, then 
America would be facing the Russians alone 
and the contest would be on for our very 
existence. 

Mr. Ei. Well, Senator WitEy, with the Re- 
publicans in this Congress—this next Con- 
gress which begins in January—with Repub- 
licans having more power, what is your esti- 
mate of the probable fate of Leave Your 
Foreign Policies in Congress? 


RISIS 


EFFECT ON UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


Senator WILEY. Well, you know you can- 
not look around the corner of tomorrow. It 
all depends upon changing conditions. We 
have under the ECA program done a grand 
job, but now we have gone into a military 
program. But insofar as our own country is 
concerned, we, after all, cannot kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg, even in going ahcad 
in our peacetime program. The thing has to 

















1 at the t ( ctu seek- 
» ut ( T Y) 
RELATIONS WITH COMM { 
I Erp. Vi Se t re is a her 
in at § te I urti I K- 
( 1 Our Fort P It € this 
4 I I d « Li¢ Y - 
1 communisn 1 Most 
ica while the d ce Commu t 
ln ds, ¢ t igt y 
n » li under a ¢ unist l 
iat ity Ol 1 k yple ree choose t b 
Do you agree with th 
enator WILEY. Ni I don’t agree with 
th f the nple rea yu ca simply 
use terms that way [Ihe fight is between 
ourselves and the leaders of Russia, who 
represent present-day communism As we 
interpret communism today under Marx, it 


means in substance that there is alleged to 
be no God; that the state is all-powerful; 

t the subj cts have no rights; that there 
is no such thing as freedom of spee“h and 


freedom of press, and all those thin 


whereas our } ple here e y tl Ameri- 
can way which call capitalism. I pre- 
fer to say that ilism is a part of the 





American way. It holds the opposite posi- 

yn that the stat l 
is a God who wo! hearts of men 
and in nations and that a man's right to 
work is his, and the right to accumulate 
property is his, and the right to will it, etc. 
Those two concepts are entirely separate, 
Now, in my belief they are two ideas which 
are in conflict for the conquest of the world, 
nd I care not whether you call it capital- 
ism or the American way, or whether you 
iy it is communism To me the Russian 
way is the present-day interpretation of 
communism, and that is the greatest danger 
to the liberty-loving people of earth. 





SO-CALLED ISOLATIONISM 

Mr. Erp. “he State Department also says 
that isolationism has practically disappeared 
in this country. Do you agree with that, 
Senator WILEY? 

Senator Wier. Well, an ancient philoso- 
pher said you have got to define your terms, 
I don’t think in one sense that we ever 
had the limited definition of isolationism. 
We gladly traded with the world, for exam- 
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Thursday, Decen r7 (legislat lay of 
November 27), 1950 

IVER Mr. P ient, I c 

ynsent to have printed in the 

the Rs ») a wonderful 

Jolson, by Walter Wincnell, 

red in the Wednesday, Octo- 





issue of the Washington 


*ntertainer As a ti I 

he stood alone, b I \ ed W I 

than superb siz ! le Wa t 
man Te y tl R ndt was a fine 
artist and Beethover fine comp r mere 
describes the superfi q tie of I 
technical brilliance Their geniu temmed 
from the ability; to « ture deep emoti 3 


and convey them to others. Expressing uni- 


versal feelings which find a home in the 
hearts of millions is the urce of their im- 
mortality. For similar reasons, Jolson is no 


less immortal 

Al has gone the way of all mortals, but the 
joy he poured into the world is a living 
thing 

The truth is the Jolson story does not end 
with his fabulous success as an entertainer. 
It begins there. For the Jolson saga epito- 
mizes the American story in the grand tradi- 
tion. Out of such biographies is woven the 
fabric of the American legend, and out of 
such legends is derived the inspiration for 
generations yet unborn. 

Al reached these blessed shores as a young 
immigrant of penniless parents. He received 
much from this Nation and contributed 
more. Yet Jolson believed he was in debt 
to America and never ceased paying. His 
gratitude for the opportunity a free Nation 
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} t irit He loved to live and 


al analysis, and especially in 
< h is only a physical 
to the miracle of modern 
i ill thrill to the 
} : } reary So! the peppery Toot, 
1 T ( e rousing California, Here 
I < é tender April Showers, and the 
zy quality was 
will never be 
i t monetary. He left 
} ! for ith, flowing memories 
‘ord of Americanism 
its gleam. 
Ye the are singing Jolson’s 


utiful as his singing. 


to older I! ke and a re 
that will never lose 
praises, but 
no ise 18 as Det An- 
othe tar is in the heavens. Strike up the 
band! Gabriel, blow your horn! Play the 
cele l harp! Jolson sings again, and how 
the angels must be applauding—for this 
magical troubadour is now performing on 
snother stage. 

Angels, you ain't heard nuttin’ yet. 

Mrs. Al Jolson, Just on the long-distance 
phone, requested that flowers be omitted 
and the money intended for them be turned 
over to your local American Heart Association. 





Britain Becomes a Creditor Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am 
offering for inclusion in the RecorD an 
article which appeared in the November 
23, 1950, Paris edition of the London 
Daily Mail entitled “Britain Becomes a 
Creditor Power.” Its author is Richard 
Denman, who writes for the Economist, 
a publication widely credited as authori- 
tative on matters of British economics. 

In summary, Mr. Denman’s article 
shows an improvement during the past 2 
years in the British balance of trade, 
and in their foreign capital investments. 
It also points out that, while some of the 
favorable trade balance is reflected in 
accounts due other parties within the 
sterling bloc, there is, nevertheless, sub- 
stantial improvement. In essence, it 
seems that Mr. Denman’s writings sup- 
port the validity of reexamination of our 
foreign lending programs, and support 
the fact that legislators can and should 
take an objective look at our foreign-aid 
policies. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

BrITaAIN BecoMEs A CREDITOR POWER 
(By Richard Denman) 

As a world creditor power Britain has been 
sliding back sadly over the past three decades, 
Two world wars fought within a single gen- 
eration (and fought for considerable periods 
on a strict cash basis in respect of purchase 
from allies) have encroached heavily on the 
overseas investments that had been accumu- 
lated by thrifty generations of forebears. A 
growing and, within reason, desirable con- 


cern for social security and economic stabil- 
lly at 


home have raised standards of con- 





sumption and left smaller surpluses available 
for investment overseas. 

Heavy taxation, the concomitant of war 
and of the welfare state, has gone far to de- 
molish the capacity to save and to stem the 
flow of private investment from which 
British capital exports have in the past 
been fed. , 

At the end of the war the disordered state 
of the British balance of payments suggested 
that Britain’s days as an exporter of capital 
were over. In fact, Britain had perforce 
tu become a large importer of capital—in 
1946 to the tune of £348,000,000, in 1947 of 
£558,000,000. 

The position has, however, been chang- 
ir significantly in the last few months. 
Even in 1946 and 1947 it should be noted 
that within the context of an over-all defi- 
cit in the balance of payments, and while 
therefore under compulsion to _ borrow, 
Britain could and did make certain invest- 
ments abroad. It was borrowing with one 
hand and lending with the other, 





BACK IN THE LEAD 

A position has now been reached in which 
Britain is again running overseas surpluses 
that have brought it back to the forefront 
of capital exporting nations. In the first 
half of 1950 the surplus achieved on current 
balance of payments amounted to £52,000,- 
ooc and this, allowing for the grants 
received by the United Kingdom from the 
United States and the amount put to re- 
serve, allowed the investments to increase 
by the modest figure of £16,000,000. 

The position in subsequent months has 
improved by leaps and bounds. We have re- 
cently had the October overseas trade figures 
which make it possible to project balance 
of payments estimates over the first 4 months 
of the second half of 1950. In this period 
imports amounted to £857,000,000 and total 
exports to £777,000,000, giving a visible 
deficit of £80,000,000. 

As they appear in the trade returns these 
figures are misleading because exports are 
valued at the moment at which they are put 
on board ship in this country, while im- 
ports include the cost of insurance and 
freight costs which are mainly paid to Brit- 
ish companies and which should not there- 
fore be regarded as a debit item in the bal- 
ance of payments. It is normal to make 
an allowance of about 11 percent for this 
item of freight and insurance. Deducting 
this from the import total the visible trade 
account no longer shows a deficit but a sur- 
plus of £14,000,000, 


INVISIBLE EARNINGS 


This still leaves completely out of account 
the invisible earnings such as investment in- 
terest, profits of banking and insurance com- 
panies abroad and last, but by no means 
least, the profits on overseas trading oper. 
ations of British oil companies which, in 
the first half of 1950, brought in a net sur- 
plus of £160,000,000. 

Assuming that the surplus on these items 
has been no greater—and there is strong 
reason to believe that it has grown with 
the rise in commodity prices—it would ap- 
pear that in the 4 months July to October 
1950 the balance of payments of the United 
Kingdom showed a surplus of around £150,- 
000,000, or at a rate of £360,000,000 a year, 

Allowing for the continued improvement 
in invisible items it would be reasonable to 
say that the balance of payments is now 
running at a quite remarkable figure of 
£400,000,000 a year surplus. This is almost 
up to the standard Britain used to maintain 
in the heyday of its role as an exporter of 
capital—allowing that is, for changes in the 
value of money. 

In the light of the figures which have 
recently been published showing the United 
Kingdom surplus with other members of the 
European Payments Union, these estimates 
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of the over-all balance of payments do not 
strike any incongruous note. In Octo! 
alone Britain’s surplus with the Euro; 
Payments Union amounted to £80,000, 
This was met as to £5,000,000 by the use « 
existing sterling resources by other memb 
nations, but even so this left the net s 
plus at the very striking figure of £75,000,00 
WORLD'S BANKER STILL 

In the July-September quarter the com- 
parable surplus accumulated by Brit: 
amounted to £28,500,000, so that a cumula- 
tive credit of £103,500,000 had in fact been 
built up by Britain over the 4 months pe- 
riod with the countries of western Europe 
alone. 

Much of this surplus is attributable to the 
exports of the rest of the sterling area to 
the countries in question. But it should be 
noted that it is Britain which takes the 
burden of the surplus. Australia, for ex- 
ample, is duly paid in sterling for the wool 
she exports to France or Germany and while, 
on the one hand, Britain is accumulating 
a credit with EPU as a result of these 
operations, it may also see the sterling bal- 
ances held in London on Australian account 
increasing by a corresponding amount. 

This is a typical instance of the way in 
which London still acts as banker to the 
world. The surpluses which Britain has 
built up with the European countries have 
now more than absorbed the initial debit, 
equivalent to $150,000,000, with which the 
United Kingdom was saddled at the outset 
of its membership of EPU, and in addi- 
tion has allowed Britain to build up a credit 
position equivalent to $140,600,000 with 
EPU. 

One reservation has already been made 
about this good showing, namely, the ex- 
tent to which the rest of the sterling area 
has contributed to it. Another concerns 
the tendency for hot money to come to 
Britain from Europe. 


NEED FOR CAUTION 


It is probable that all payments for ster- 
ling imports into Europe have recently been. 
made “on the nail,” whereas many pay- 
ments due from the sterling area to Europe 
have been postponed in anticipation of 
an up-valuation of sterling. However fals® 
this premise may be, the operations based 
on it contributed an element of imperma- 
nence and artificiality to the surplus which 
the sterling area has been able to build 
with Europe in this period. 

There is, therefore, some need to tread 
cautiously in allowing this improvement to 
lead to a considerable relaxation of import 
controls or to a generous expansion in over- 
seas investments. What should be done 
is to use a substantial part of the surplus 
as an accumulation to reserves. That is in 
fact what is being done. 

An immense field of development lies open 
for British capital. There are great plans 
of development in Africa and in south and 
southeast Asia. Much of this will have to 
be undertaken on official account and it 
is to be hoped, in this context, that the 
expensive lesson learnt in the east African 
agricultural development schemes will have 
been taken to heart. 

Mining development in South Africa is 
still waiting for more British capital. The 
oil companies have in hand an immense 
development program, most of which will 
involve overseas expenditure. There is 
plenty of work to do for any surplus in its 
balance of payments which Britain can 
accumulate for investment abroad. 

The danger is not that there will be too 
little to do but that we may attempt too 
much and by overinvestment give a further 

ush to that vicious circle of inflation which 
as the economy of the whole world well and 
truly in its grip. 














The Need for Decision in the War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, an article setting forth the 
necessity for a decision in the war in 
Korea, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of November 29, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENTLEMEN May Cry, PEACE, PEACE 

One hundred and ty-five years have 
rolled by since Patrick Henry made his 
us address to the Richmond Assembly— 
he chided the gentlemen who were cry- 
ir peace when there was no peace; since 
warned against the inclination of man to 
indulge in the illusions of hope; since he 
hether we shall gather strength by 
and inacti Throughout 
those years millions of men have given up 
their lives for the freedoms and liberties 
which Patrick Henry so ably championed. 
And yet, despite all of the sacrifices, 
all of mankind’s material advances since 
1775, the remaining citadels of freedom and 
liberty in the world are threatened as they 
have never been threatened before. 

Patrick Henry was trying to arouse his 
men, to prod them into throwing off 
the shackles of the mind so they would be 
able to see and ] 
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despite 


understand the real nature 

the crisis which had already begun to en- 
pulf them. We need some f the 
thing today. We need to take another look 
assumptions and the hopes upon 
which our course of action has been based. 
We need to ask ourselves whether we have 
lapsed into a state of mind where the long- 
ing for peace and the dread of war have 
combined to blind us to the fact that in 
the larger sense there is no peace. We need 
to face up to the fact that we will drift 
into certain disaster unless we are willing to 
make decisions, perhaps painful decisions, 
and then act intelligently upon them. 

What is one to think of the fantastic 
spectacle in the United Nations where the 
Chinese Communists, with blood on their 
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thing o 


same 








t the 





1ands, stand in the role of accuser and Rus- 
sia’s Mr. Malik puts the United States in 
the defendant’s box? Not until yesterday, 


and then at the last possible moment, did 
our delegate, Mr. Austin, revise his prepared 


speech to bring a complaint of aggression 


against the Chinese. What is the rationale 
of this topsy-turvy business? It was the 
United Nations which decreed the use of 
armed force against the North Korean 


iw 

ors. Does anyone believe that the UN 
can serve the interests of pe: r of 
curity, by seeking a place to hide 
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Korea—an assault which General MacArthur 











describes as an “entirely new war Is it 
possible to square Mr. Dulles’ hopeful words 
with the fact it the Chin ese are dol! > 
Can we have peace with the Chinese | e 
t closing our dipl matic eye when t ir 
leaders wage open war against u 

If there is one cle fact Ww 1 eme S 

m all this busines, it is the fact that we 











our policy of containment has not been tried, 
and found wal poli was | i 
on the assum} n 1a I Communi ° 
and the Russian Communist i articular, 
would continue to expand unless checked by 
a show of force, but that they w ld not 











expand at the risk of \ t 
was that the Russians ¢ 
or contained, by interposing against them 
our own military force or the forces of 
allies that had be 1e economically and 
militarily strong. To say the least, that as- 
sumption has become an ex¢ is 
one, if for no other ! the 
containing military f not 
exi 

But if the policy of containment has failed, 


what alternatives are left? 

One possibility is a political settlement in 
Asia which would enable us to break off the 
war. This, no doubt, is being carefully ex- 
plored. But we should not build false hope 
It is unlikely that : ement can be made 
which will not leave the Communi 
ters of Asia, and if we v 
a settlement we mu 











price in loss of pre f 1 allies 
throughout the world If t suc 4 
settlement we might be et out 





+ 
10uld 


of Asia as best we can If 
pen the minimum penalty would be the 1 
of everything we have been fighting for 
there. 

Another possibility is that we may 
what comes in Korea, and go on from there 
But where will we go and how will we 
there? 

If the decision should be to fight and not to 
retreat, we must face the question of whom 
we are to fight, and where and how 

Such a decision a uld be expected 
to result only in total war We would be at 
war with Russia, and wit the satellites 





accept 





that Russia could bring ir battle - 
sidering the enormou ity i I - 
power that the enemy v e—and man- 


power of excellent fighting qualities if one 
may judge from our experience in Korea— 
could we hope to fight on the grounc 
where in Asia or Europe? Would a war of 
land armies spell disaster for us? 

Could we fight and in any sense win such 
a war with air power I I 
the long-range 
most effective and perhaps the o1 
weapons we would have at our disposal in a 
full-scale war if it should come in the near 
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The Folly of Our Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Thursday, December 7 
Monday. November 27 1950 

Mr. WATKINS Mr. President, re- 
cently a 2l-year-old student of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Charles J. Farring- 
ton, Jr., of Tucson 
for the ministr 
prepared a paper for an English theme 
entitled “The 
Foreign Policy 
prepared a 
thought It also indicates a growing in- 
terest amon the 
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: ly ¢ toa ! ht of efficiency 
t : ‘ I A 
\ d Ar Republi can 
« es of the world 
t 1 ( f t It is on 
t e Re } Party must 
i i t cracan 
I 
D nit tration 
} ward ch an 
‘ I ] I ‘ € iCe@- 
I t in 
ri é ter? nal esteem for 
i n le ap! ent i watch- 
\ i! me world vir its prin- 
< And its policies have been 
« for t} most pal by neither the 
v 1 hopes of the American people 
I ( 1 wisdom of their elected 
re é but, rather, by a disreputable 
q ent of starry-eyed visionaries in the 
St D rtment who are more concerned 
with promoting the cultural assimilation of 
] trib at the far corners of the 
€a than with the preservation of the 
ri t ind dignities of free men It is this 
present Democratic administration which 
was repudiated by the voters in the election 
last November, thus making way for the 
capable, sincere, and courageous leadership 
which the Republican Party has the suffi- 
ciene t pr vide 
I issuming this obligation, however, the 


GOP must rectify certain erroneous assump- 


tior n its own philosophy It must, of 
course, equip itself with a foreign policy pro- 
gram that is both dynamic and practical; 
it cannot succeed merely because of the 
tragic failures of the Democrats. Neither, 
though, should the Republican Party regard 


all of its own views as right and those of the 
Democrats as all wrong. A party in control 
of a Government for 18 years has opportuni- 
t to do many good things as well as many 
bad thir though it is the established 
tendency of administrations too long in 
power to become corrupt and frayed in their 
thinking and to do the bad things too often. 
For such a reason men are dying in Korea 
today The Republican Party will be more 
adequate to its task if it avoids rigidity of 
opinion and extremism of any sort. 

Probably the greatest aid to future con- 
structive government by Republicans will 
be found in a release from the shackles of 
so-called bipartisanship. This is a lofty 
propaganda term which describes the idea of 
government by coalition or government 
without challenge. It was conceived during 
the 1944 election campaign through the com- 
bined wishes of the two presidential candi- 
dates and, ostensibly, the Department of 
State. It implies equal party representation 
in the formation of administrative and legis- 
lative policies, in the present instance those 
having to do with foreign affairs. For pur- 
poses of presenting a unified front to the rest 
of the world it is an attractive ideal, though 
such a shallow display is not the true end 
of our Government. In another sense, bi- 
partisanship contradicts the basic intention 
of the two-party system, which is that the 
government of the majority party shall be 
strengthened by a system of checks and bal- 
emanating from the opposition and 
challenge of the minority The whole his- 
tory of this Nation, in matters both foreign 
and domestic, reflects the merit of govern- 
ment sustained by argument, persuasion, and 
compromise. The fact that it negates such 
a democratic procedure renders bipartisan- 
ship wholly inadvisable, Furthermore, it 
does not work. 

Even though it was apparently more of a 
hindrance than a help to them during the 
1944 presidential campaign, Rc »ublicans con- 
tinued to pursue bipartisanship in foreign 
policies in the desperate hope that, after all, 
such mutual effort would afford a surer way 
to peace in the world. The full extent of 


ances 


their miscalculation is not yet understood, 
but there is a rumbling of awareness in Re- 
|publiican ranks which cannot fail soon to 
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ymmprehend the enormity of the bipartisan 


c 

hoax The light of reality is penetrating a 
fateful illusion. The whole effect of bipar- 
tisanship in foreign affairs has been to give 
the Republican Party a share of the blame 
for Democratic mistakes, and thus to weaken 
the prest of the GOP in all phases of legis- 
lative and administrative planning. While 
such prominent Republicans as Governor 
Dewey, Senator Vandenberg, Harold Stassen, 
John Foster Dulles, and Representative 
Charles A. Eaton have actively advocated 
bipartisan foreign policy, their influence on 


this Government's decisions has been largely 
nominal, and actual Republican participa- 
tion, in most cases, has been limited to pub- 
lic sponsorship or endorsement of the admin- 
mn's proposals by these and other of 
the party's leaders. Bipartisanship is “me- 
too-ism” of the worst kind, and it has, on the 
whole, produced a rather shameful display 
of gullibility on the part of otherwise reli- 
able statesmen. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that Republicans will soon realize that the 
kind of bipartisanship the Democratic ad- 
ministration practices can eventually frus- 
trate all efforts for a just and honorable 
foreign policy, and will surely reduce the 
Republican Party in both its stature and its 
purpose. 
' In spite of claims by both parties, there 
was no bipartisanship in the election cam- 
paign of 1944. At the time plans were under 
way for the proposed United Nations organi- 
zation, and the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence was in progress. President Roosevelt 
had every reason to welcome the request of 
his Republican opponent, Thomas E. Dewey, 
for information and consultation regarding 
the problems of world peace, since the effect 
of such cooperation was to be the elimina- 
tion of foreign policy as an issue in the cam- 
paign. This was, in fact, a stroke of salva- 
tion for the third-term Roosevelt adminis- 
tration inasmuch as the bipartisan symbol 
suggested blanket Republican approval of 
Democratic foreign policies, past and pres- 
ent. Governor Dewey, scrupulously careful 
not to criticize the administration for its 
failures and errors, was vigorous in his sup- 
port of the proposed world peace organiza- 
tion. There is considerable justification for 
the claim that if he had not so well re- 
spected the terms of this pseudo-alliance, 
and, instead, had exposed the shocking facts 
of existing foreign relations to the voters, he 
might have been elected President in spite 
of the classic bipartisan plea of the Demo- 
crats that we should not change horses in 
the middle of the stream. That the Repub- 
lican candidate did not risk such an exposé 
certainly demonstrates his high-principled 
patriotism during time of war, but subse- 
quent events in the international field give 
no indication that bipartisan attitudes have 
actually deterred the course of catastrophe. 
There was no bipartisanship at the Yalta 
Conference in 1945, where a physically sick 
and mentally deteriorated President made 
disastrous commitments regarding Asiatic 
policy, the consequences of which are not 
even now fully apparent. Nor was it a bi- 
partisan spirit which refused to turn its back 
on a convicted Communist spy, formerly of 
high rank in the Government service. No 
bipartisan policy complacently witnessed the 
conquest of Nationalist China by Communist 
terrorism, defining it as only “the rise of 
simple peasants” in an agrarian reform, 
And it was not the voice of bipartisanship 
which advised that we let Korea fall, but not 
let it look like we pushed it. It was not a 
bipartisan team which whitewashed a con- 
gressional investigation of subversives in the 
State Department; it was a former Demo- 
cratic United States Senator, seeking despe- 
rately to protect his party from the humilia- 
tion of its own unethical adventures and 
associations. Neither were they bipartisan 
candidates who were elected to Congress last 
November by an electorate outraged over the 
conduct of foreign affairs; they were Republi- 
can candidates who spoke out in defense of 


istratl 
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America and her people, and against the 
appeasement and pampering of Communi 
Yet the present Democratic administrat 
seeks to brand as immoral or isolationist a: 
one cautious enough and practical enocu 
to be ‘moved by this disgraceful record of t 
many years of too many blunders in Uni 
States foreign policy. 

The folly of our bipartisan foreign pol 
has been demonstrated time and time ag 
Bipartisanship is a myth, a convenient devi 
for those who cannot bear alone the con 
quences of their own failures. It is contra: 
to every precept of this Republic. And 
does not work. 

Once the Republican Party divests itself 
of its tendemcy to acquiesce or politely assent 
to the theories of the majority party, it can 
move forward freely and confidently toward 
the goals of the American heritage. Such 
objectives have been gradually and deliber- 
ately abandoned during the past 18 years of 
government by fashion and fancy. They 
must be restored to the consciousness of free 
men everywhere. The Republican Party 
must begin now to apply the principles of 
firmness, consistency, and justice to all 
policies affecting the lives and happiness of 
the citizens of the United States. It must 
build for America a foreign policy that will 
promote liberty and peace in the world with- 
out reducing the standards and opportuni- 
ties of this Nation. It must have faith in its 
own ability to rescue America from the verge 
of economic, political, social, and spiritual 
disaster. The Republican Party must not, 
indeed it dare not, fail the Republic. 





Tough Turkey—Middle-East Watchdog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
is not the first time I have had occasion 
to make some verbal references to our 
ally, Turkey. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an article entitled “Tough Turkey— 
Middle-East Watchdog,” written by L. 
Edgar Prina, and published in today’s 
Washington Evening Star. I shall read 
but one sentence, however, because we 
have so few occasions in these days on 
which we take considerable comfort and 
pleasure in the expenditure of some of 
our relief money abroad. I read the con- 
cluding paragraph of the article: 

When the American taxpayer contemplates 
the aid-money spent since World War II, 
he probably will come up with the verdict of 
most of our military experts: Where have the 
dollars been spent more wisely or to better 
advantage than in Turkey, guardian of the 
Middle East. 


I simply want to add that I think we 
may take a great deal of comfort from 
the stanch support which Turkey has 
given to us in this present difficulty. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

ToucH TURKEY—MIDDLE East WATCHDOG 

(By L. Edgar Prina) 


The heroic demonstration of figh+ing 
prowess by the 5,000-man Turk’sh brigade 
in Korea has afforced the peoples of the free 
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ers first and < cs second. They got 
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These fighting cooks were with other ele- 
n t of the brig le cut off by the ¢ inese 





Reds last 


week Low on ammunition, the 
Turks fixed bayor ] 


and charged When 

the action Ly 200 Reds lay dead 

200 others had been taken prisoner 

An American unit fought its 

the Turks, providing an escape 
Turkish commander, Brigadier General 

i, declined to flee the trap. “We are 

killing too many Chinese,” he said. 

The Turks finally broke out, carrying their 

wounded on after fighting a 


courageous rear-cuard at ald retreat- 





was CoO yleted 





way up to 
route But 





their backs, 


ion to 


ing Eighth Army troops. About 500 of them 
were killed 

The Turkish armed forces, which have 
been unified for 15 years, are commanded 
by Gen. Nuri Yamut. He has more power, 


relatively, than General 


of our Joint Chiefs of 


Bradley, Chairman 
Staff. General Yamut 
has the final say Serving under him are 
Gen. Kurtdjebe Noyan, Army chief; Admiral 
Sadik Altindjan of the Navy, and Gen. Mu- 
zasser Goksenim of the Air Force. 

Universal military training has 

Tec for many year 
ages of 21 and 28 
18 months Those 


been in 
. Men be- 
are required 
who have had 
) 1 education « less are put in 
the noncommissioned ranks. College grad- 
riven officer training, but normally 


“an advance only to company grade 





e Curkey 
tween the 

to serve for 
} he 











prof ional officer corps, up to the 
rai of general, are trained at the military 
college. Generals and admirals attend the 





the officer corps 
icetime, to meet 
ybilization 


colleg Turkey keeps 
I enough, even in pe 
the needs of full m 








Before our joint military mission for aid 
to Turkey began functioning under the - 
man doctrine in 1947, Turkey never a 

yncommissioned officer the back- 


cadre of n 
of our 
ever, careers hé 
the Turkish force 
That isn’t tl l the Turks 
benefited from American id More than 
$1,800,0C0,000 has gone to Turkey and Greece 
in the last 3 the form of Truman 
doctrine, ECA, and mutual defense assistance 
program grants. With this money, modern 
equipment and training have been provided, 
Standardization of weapons is under way, 
and a network of military roads is being 
structed. The 650-member military mission 
is training Turks to train Turks 


armed services 


Now, how- 


ve been opened up for such 
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An Appraisal of Our Position Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
therein an address delivered by John S. 
Knight, editor and publisher of the 
Miami Herald and other leading daily 
papers. I particularly mention the Mi- 
ami Herald for the reason this is one of 
the outstanding papers of the State of 
Florida. This address was made before 
the Chicago Better Business Bureau at 
Chicago, Ill 

I think the address is most timely for 
it is a true appraisal of our position to- 
day in the world 

Mr. Knight, who is one of the out- 
standing thinkers of our Nation, has 
placed his hand on the pulse of the times 
and I commend this address to the peo- 
ple of our Nation in these trying, serious, 
and critical times 

I was fortunate in hearing this address 
over the radio and was so impressed with 
it that I thought it ld be placed in 
the Appendix of the C REc- 
orp for the readers et the 
benefit of this exce The 
address follows 
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ed a very great privilege to ad- 
dr the Chicago Better Business Bureau, 
which better business 


like the 90 ther usin 
bureaus in the United States and Canada 
is dedicated to the principle of responsibi 
and self-regulation 

Your general purpose, as I unde: nd 


is “to promote integrity and create « - 
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¢ } ve 


failed 


diplo- 


Out rdy, things looked good The sur- 
may, 
would, 
up to any 


( the e mic side, the British have 
untage of Marshall-plan as- 


is ‘yell un- 
’ publicized 
posters which 
tly what 
the M plan is, how it work ind what 

m individually 

M ver, t British production-for-ex- 
port drive have been a con 
the patient 
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picuous success 
willingness of the 
B 1 pe to deprive themselves of con- 
imer goods in order to stabilize and im- 
onomy. 

As a result the so-called dollar gap is 
and it is the considered 
many British businessmen and 
no further help of the kind 
by the Marshall plan is now 


debit side 
the British Socialist 
rhrough the 


-the-grave 


of the ledger stands 
Government 
over-accentuation of welfare 
security schemes, 
plus the punitive taxation needed to pay for 
them, it has destroyed incentive and vir- 
tually dried up risk capital 

At the present time, nearly 40 percent of 

) ; goes to health and wel- 

fare, a larger percentage than is used to 
pay for past wars and military defense. 





While the Government's health program 
is enjoying considerable popularity, the cost 
of state medicine is far exceeding the origi- 
I € mate 

I id large, the nationalization of in- 
dust i confiscatory taxation have been 
the prime factors in retarding competitive 


ri prise ilthough traditionally the Brit- 
ish lean to cartels and the allocation of 
markets and production 

On t political front, the Socialist gov- 
ernme holds a narrow margin over the 
( servatives in Parliament but the Labor- 
it have managed to win all decisive issues, 
including the recent decision to proceed with 
nation m of the highly efficient steel 
industry 


ervatives, Winston Churchill 
is still the tirele dogged, persistent, and 


brilliant lecder of the opposition with An- 
] The younger 


his chief deputy. 


Conservatives complain that Churchill stands 
in the way of their advancement, but actu- 
ally none of them is more than a pale imita- 
tion of the old warrior himself. 

The Sociali led by the scholarly Clem 
Attlee, are a heterogeneous lot who quarrel 
furiously within their inner councils but 
manage a sort of unity on party measures. 

* Beven, most radical of the cabinet 
minister has a consuming ambition to be- 
come prime minister. It is no exaggeration 
to say that he is by far the most dangerous 
man in England, and his influence within 
the Labor Party is steadily growing 

Naive Americans who sometimes look upon 
Britain’s socialism as “toothless” should re- 
member that of the major industries; the 
coal mines, the railways, long-distance truck- 
ing, gas, electricity, communications, air- 
ways, and the Bank of England are already 


owned 














They should learn from Labor’s victory on 
the ste issue that while the Socialists some- 
times hesitate, they never quit, even in days 
of gre national peril. 

There is some evidence, however, to indi- 
cate that the people of Great Britain are not 
state socialism as they were 
in the } inning 

Recent by-elections have given Labor can- 
narrower margins and the working- 
man is finding that government ownership 
has not solved all of his difficulties. 

At this time, it is not too rash to predict 
that the Conservatives have an outside 
in the next election. However, the 
hour i oO late that even a Conservative vic- 
tory Vv ild mean that the measures which 
have been enacted under the pressure of 
war anc. a Labor government would largely 
remain as a permanent part of British life. 

Two nations could not be more dissimilar 


as enamored Ol 


didates 





in their way of life, general outlook, and 
basic integrity than Great Britain and 
Fr f 

No matter wheat views one may hold of 
Britain’s Socialist Government, the fact re- 
main the British by pursuing a definite 
plan of tion, have made tremendous strides 
t rd tting their financial house in order, 


The French, on the other hand, with their 
wonderful agriculture, industrial facilities, 
and natural resources are living in a fan- 
tastic state of unreality. 

The people do not talk of war. The gov- 
ernment in power which today attempted 
to resign when the National Assembly de- 
manded the trial of the Defense Minister 
for alleged misconduct is fashioned from an 
uneasy coalition of political leaders who 
seem less concerned with the national wel- 
fare than with their own prestige and 
position. 

Evasion of taxes in France has developed 
through the years into a fine art and it is 
estimated that at least $1 out of every $4 
assessed escapes the tax gatherer. 

France's budget has been out of balance 
for so many years that it is no longer a 
leading subject of discussion. 

Politically, France has six major groups 
and any number of fringe movements which 
are constantly shifting in their alinements 
and loyalties. 

Of these six, the Communists have the 
largest representation in the National As- 
sembly with approximately 175 votes out of 
618. 

Agricultural and industrial production in 
France exceeds prewar levels but pay is kept 


low in order to protect the least efficient 
producers. 
The French have had a dollar problem 


similar to that of the British but they have 
not done nearly so well in the export field. 

One of France's financial problems stems 
from the cost of maintaining five divisions of 
troops in Indochina. This charge about 
equals what France is now receiving from 
the United States in Marshall plan aid. 

France is suffering from a lack of strong 
and intelligent leadership. 
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Labor unions are 
communism 

Business and industrial leaders lack the 
sense of social responsibility which we have 
come to expect of them in this countr: 

Men prominent in the political life of 
France are, with rare exceptions, vacillating 
and self-serving 

They waste critical hours, days, and 
months debating the subject of rearmi: 
Western Germany when time is of the es- 
in setting up proper defense for West- 
ern Europe. 

The Schuman plan for the integration 
the British, French, and German coal and 
steel industries is the only demonstration of 
leadership shown by France since the end 
of World War II. 


honeycombed with 


sence 


The French people are not nearly as aware 
of Marshall plan aid as the British, the 
I ns, or the Dutch because they have 
never been adequately informed. 


It is the frequently expressed view that 
the Marshall plan has stopped the spread of 
communism in France. I would agree that 
the pumping of ECA billions into the blood 
stream of the French economy has retarded 
the force of the Communist movement but 
the hard core of communism still remain 

French factories and business enterprise 
are doing well under the stimulation of 
American dollars, but the average workman 
in a French automobile plant makes about 
27 cents an hour 

You can't kill communism that way 

The big question mark in the minds of 
United States and British military planne 
is whether the French will fight in case of 
war with Russia 

As I previously, 
men do not care to talk of war. 
fluential Paris newspaper even 
France remaining as a neutral 
the event of hostilities. 

There is a strong feeling in France, spring- 
ing from the tragic experience of three inva- 
sions within 70 years, that occupation is 
better than destruction. 

Will the French fight? 
people say, the ans 
“No.” 

However, it is my impression that if and 
when the Atlantic Pact nations place an 
integrated force of 40 to 60 divisions into 
Western Europe, the French attitude may 
undergo a change. But no one can predict 
how the French will react to tonight’s war 
headlines. 

Before leaving the United States, I had 
planned to be on hand when the Commu- 
nist-led East German youth organization 
held its rally in Berlin on May 28. 

As you are well aware, there is no guar- 
anteed access to Berlin by road or train, 
The trusting Americans failed to obtain writ- 
ten commitments from the kKussians when 
the European Advisory Commission was ne- 
gotiating the plan of occupancy. 

So Berlin is today a tiny island in a Rus- 
sian sea, with east Berlin held by the Com- 
munists and west Berlin by the Americans, 
British, and French. 

The first vivid impression of Berlin is 
the appalling destruction wrought by bomb- 
ing and artillery fire. As a basis of com- 
parison, I should say that Merlin suffered 
100 times the damage that was visited upon 
London. 

While industrial recovery in Western Ger- 
many has been rapid, west Berlin is defi- 
nitely a depression area. There are 300,000 
unemployed who manage to eKe out an ex- 
istence picking up rubble. This project is 
financed with ECA funds. 

The Communist-sponsored youth rally, in 
which about 500,000 youngsters between the 
ages of 9 and 25 participated, was a con- 
vincing demonstration of Russian ability to 
organize and influence impressionable minds. 

As the paraders marched by, with their 
bands, anticapitalistic banners, pictures of 
Communist leaders throughout the world, 
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From nerican High Commissioner John 
McC in F rt, I learned how difficult 
it to stimulate interest in a workable 


( racy; also that even then the problem 


un x Germany was a paramount 
3 i eemed obvious that fate would 


decree that Germany be rearmed despite 


retary of State Acheson 
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is far, I have talked exclusively about 


E ye, first, because I have been there re- 


cently and, secondly, because in the long 
I re scheme of things, the economic sta- 
bility and military potential of Western 
Europe will determine whevher we are to con- 


tinue to live peacefully as free Americans, or 
forced to exnend our blood and resources in 
global conflic 

A superficial appraisal of Western Europe 
could lead to some tragically erroneous con- 
This has been a banner year in 


clusions. 


agriculture; industrial production in some 
instances exceeds prewar levels; tourist busi- 





-ellent 

But nowhere, except in Great Britain, did 
I find much evidence that in the event of 
111 out war with Russia we would have many 
stout-heated allies by our side 
The disappointing response to the United 
Nations call for help in Korea correctly re- 
flects the attitude of our allies in the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

To be sure, they have suffered much, their 
economic problems are difficult, their lead- 
ership, wavering and often incompetent. 

But I was appalled by their unrealistic 
and almost fatalistic outlook. 

Both in France and Italy, the monied 
class—and there is a great deal of wealth in 
both countries—lack social consciousness 

Workers are underpaid with resultant low 
productivity per man. Business and indus- 
try fail to supply inspired leadership. It’s 
ev man for himself and the only united 
front I discovered was the phalanx of op 
sition to the tax collector. 

Under these conditions, no 
Marshall plan money will ever 

eradi communism. 

I h businessmen have said to me that 
meny of the people who vote Communist 
no. really Communists at all but actually 


ness is 
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succeed per- 
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i protesters against the vernment in 
power, 

I received this information with consider- 
able skepticism since I recalled the day when 
General Stilwell told me on Okinawa in 1945 
that the Chinese opposing the Nationalist 
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why the 
not be a strong and prosperous 
years of moral decay aided by a 
venal press, political expediency, and the 
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reaching the Atlantic coast within a 
tter of weeks 

‘hat realization is the crux of the discus- 
sions which continue bet 
ministers Sixty or more trained divisions 
must ultimately be put into the European 
theater if Europe, and the United 
to have any semblance of securi 
Russian threat 


] ifie y wi ‘ > ‘ rine 
It is also my studied opinion, after a series 





ween the foreign 














of conferences with military leaders, that our 
major effort must be concentrated in Europe. 
Yet, the plan for an in 
army, including tr } fr 
many, has 
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French on the question of re: - 
many, months in which I susp 
capitalized upon her traditional fear of the 
Germans to get the additional aid she wants 
rom tk 

But t e ahead with 
a skill ction. Neit 
we, nor Europe, can < tinue to drag our 
feet, nor to underest te Russian military 





and scientific 

There is a calculated ris} l : 
ment One, that we might provoke an at- 
tack, and, two, 
wrecked in the proce 

But, in the light of the challenge which 
confronts us, it is a risk that must be taken. 

In Korea, we made the initial mistake of 
underestimating the enemy's strength It 
was thought that air and naval units plus 
two American divisions engaged in s 
police action could do the job 

But the Koreans turned I 
prisingly well-armed and well trained. 
Rather than being simple North Korean peas- 
ants, they were highly specialized, well dis« 
plined elite forces. Their job was to over- 
run Korea quickly a1 
ployment elsewhere Asia when needed 

While I believe that we have no choice 
other than to rebuild our military establish- 
ment for all pos 
not mean that we must resign ourselves to 
the inevitability of war 

President Truman is to be commended for 
his address to the United Nations, the most 
statesmanlike of his career, in which he chal- 
lenged the world, and Russia in particular 
to drop the cant and 
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ible eventualities, that does 


, 
sophistry of mere 


peace talk for a specific plan of universal 
disarmament. 
We juld also avoid the temptation to 





threaten a preventive war 
Talk of cin 1S r 
propaganda mill. It gi Russia the chance 
to point out that 1 
peace but really wants war 
It also ignores the f 
we have neither the 
make good such ill-con 
Finally, it bow t 








blown war is inevitable; that we had better 
finish it while we « 

I submit there are better ways to work for 
the peace of the world than by launching an 


attack to stop war 

May I warn the ng 
this country that a budget of $62,000.,000.000 
and the rebuilding of our military strength 
to more than 3,000,000 men will strain the 
American economic system as it has never 
been tested before 


I make t 


unthinking optimist in 


World War II, there is no foreseeable end to 


the period in which we must tool up for 
war, endure shortages be i 
stockpiling and maintain a going half-peace 
half-war economy the 
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Artificial Cloud Nucleation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 
Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, may I call 
the attention of the House to House Joint 
Resolution 550, which I introduced on 
December 6, 1950, ‘‘To create a joint con- 
gressional committee to study and in- 
vestigate cloud nucleation,” which reso- 
lution has been referred to the House 
Committee on Rules for consideration. 

The proposed joint committee, which 
would be composed of Members of both 
the House and Senate, would function on 
the same national basis as the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The pur- 
pose of this resolution, which is national 
in scope, has been the result of a thor- 
ough study on this subject by recognized 
scientific and meteorological authorities 
throughout the country. 

Much time and study has been con- 
sumed on this subject by several of our 
outstanding universities and laboratories 
of the General Electric Co. at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. I, myself, have spent con- 
siderable time and study on the subject 
as chairman of a subcommittee of the 
California congressional delegation, 
which subcommittee was created to thor- 
oughly review the possibilities and 
control of cloud nucleation. 

Mr. Speaker, scientific study of this 
ect has proven that there is no longer 
any room to doubt that artificial nuclea- 
tion, under proper atmosphere condi- 
tions, can be used to increase precipita- 
tion in the form of either rain or snow- 
pack. There is also reason to believe 
that such artificial nucleation can cause 
the opposite effect—that is, if improp- 
erly done, it cam cause a lessening of 
precipitation 

In connection 
should be 


subj 


subject, it 
enerated 


with this 
remembered a storm g 
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by artificial nucleation will spread and 
continue until dissipated under natural 
conditions. Under such circumstances, 
such storms intended for one watershed 
where flood control facilities are avail- 
able, or no flood threat exists, may spread 
to other watersheds, where damage is not 


only possible, but probable. This con- 
dition is a very serious matter for Cali- 


fornia, where unlicensed and improperly 
trained people are reputed to be ex 
menting with and selling their adie 
to artificially nucleate clouds. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose and intent of 
this: resolution is to obtain the greatest 
benefit for the most people, particularly 
in those areas where it is Geemed : 
sary and can be controlled successfully, 
without the intervention of amateurs or 
others who might attempt this operation 
for their individual needs or gain, re- 
gardless of the rights of others who 


per ‘j 


neceSe 


might otherwise suffer property loss or 
damage through these uncontrolled 
efforts 


Even if competent scientists are agreed 
that under the proper weather condi- 
tions, artificial nucleation can provide 
benefits to dry areas, they are also agreed 
that improper or ill-advised nucleation 
can do damage. 

Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced 
that a study by the proposed joint com- 
mittee would demonstrate that a Gov- 
ernment agency of qualified meteorolo- 
gists is now necessary to determine when 
and in what areas artificial cloud nuclea- 
tion should be done, and what the aquali- 
fications should be of persons perform- 
ing this work. The present floods in 
California demonstrate the dangers that 
exist in early snowfalls ana warm rains, 
and what damage cou id aon from a 
fast spring run-off where an artificially 
heavy snowpack existed without flood 
control fac‘lities. Such studies may well 
demonstrate that we have a large in- 
crease in hydroelectric power capacity 
from existing plants without any in- 
crease in capital investment, and they 
will undoubtedly demonstrate that fu- 
ture investments in flood control and 

reclamation facilities should be decided 

upon after advice from competent 
meteorologists in connection with arti- 
ficial nucleation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also convinced cloud 
nucleation is important to many Gov- 
ernment agencies, such as the Forest 
Service, Army Engineers, Weather Bu- 
reau, Reclamation Bureau, and the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps. Such serv- 
ices would require men of different train- 
ing than in any other agency that now 
exists. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House the present 
installations in the Tenth District of 
California—the Naval Ordnance Test 
Station at Inyokern, China Lake, and 
the Edwards Air Force Base at Muroc 
Dry Lake, which have been developed in 
the belief that the watersheds emptying 
into such dry lakes historically have lit- 
tle water in them. Meteorologists might 
well decide that artificial nucleation in 
the Southern Sierras could easily gen- 
erate storms that would continue for 
the short distance from the crest of the 
Sierras to the watersheds of China Lake 
and Muroc Lake, 
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The recent California floods have 
demonstrated that present conditions 
require the earliest possible completion 
of flood-control facilities on the Kings, 
fern, Kaweah, and Tule Rivers, and I 
will make that request at the earliest 
possible time after the Eighty-second 
Congress convenes. The development 
of homes on small ranches in those areas 
threatened with filcod by the streams 
yontioned above demands completi 
thece flood-control Projects in the pub- 
lic interest. T sfully operate 
cloud .ucleation, it is essential that we 
have the proper flood-ccntrol facilit 
to adequately handle the precipitation 


n of 


eces 
J 


which would necessarily follow. 
I would like to remind Members of the 
House that the great Central Valley 


project of California is now pumping 
an estimated 2,000,000 acre-feet of water 
from the underground beyend that which 
is presently being replaced by nature, 
and that my studies on this subject con- 
vince me that competent scientists be- 
lieve that more water is available by arti- 
ficial nucleation in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains than the deficiency I have 
n.entioned. This, of course, is ¢ bene- 
fit that should be developed for the pub- 
lic welfare in California. It is a benefit 
that is believed to be available to other 
watersheds, such as the Colorado River, 
where the amount of water is deficient. 
Mr. Speaker, in closing, may I further 
remind you and the Memb’s c: the 
House that this subject presents an op- 
portunity to do something of great pub- 
lic benefit in arid regions of cvr country, 
and may possibly benefit areas regularly 
pl-< ued with hail and lightning storms. 
Inasmuch as cloud nucleation is pres- 
ently being carried on by private indi- 
viduals, the threat of private and public 
damage presently exists. The threat of 
damage in the Tenth District of Cali- 
fornia, where people with limited means 
are dev eloping their new homes on river 
low lands, in reliance upon authorized 
lood-control projects, is very real and 
must be given immediate attention, even 
in these days when we are all working 
day and night in an effort to solve and 
finance our naticnal defense problems. 





Acheson Must Go and Our House Cleaned 


EXTENSION OF R.AMARKS 


KON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
since the Russian Revolution in 1917 
many writers have warned us that the 
Soviet Union was set on a course of world 
conquest. Now all of us have become 
aware that we are locKed in a death 
struggle with the Communists. It is a 
fight for survival. It is not a conflict of 
ideologies—Russian imperialism is on the 
march, communism is but a cloak for her 
aggression. The conflict will resolve the 
issue of whether ‘men will live free or 
slave. It will decide whether mankind 
must submit to the Communist dictator- 
ship of the Kremlin. 

















































































The idea of Eurasian conquest has 
hed on the screen of time for cen- 
ries and centuries. Periodically, 
rdes swept over Eastern Europe to loot, 
pe, and subjugate the peoples of the 
1en civilized world. It was so with 
‘enghis Khan whose armies came from 
e east in a move of world conquest. 
These forces conquered and held much 
of the area which is now Russia In 
ct, they moved through the area where 
talin was born. It has been said that 
ulin feels himself to be the reincar- 
nated Genghis Khan. Be this or not, it 
worth while to compare the efforts of 
nese wo. 
Genghis Khan first started his cam- 
1ien in northern Asia, conquering Man- 
churia, northern China, and then the 
lains of western Asia, He then moved 
through southern Asia, conquering the 
rurks and thence into what is now Rus- 
ia. The pressing of his invasion was dis- 
turbed by revolt in China against his rule. 
It took nearly 10 years to quell the up- 
risings in China, but once controlled he 
devoted himself to the subjugation of 
the area which today is under Russian 
domination. ‘Thus Russia was linked to 
Asia politically, as today Asia is in large 
measure linked to the Soviet Union. 
Turning now to the present situation, 
it is obvious that Stalin and his hench- 
men are bent on world conquest. This 
fact should have been clear for years by 
the writings of the Communist leaders 
just as Mein Kampf made clear the aims 
of Adolph Hitler. However, our eyes 
are now open. What we seek to stop is 
aggression, communism is a secondary 
factor. It is an aggression which has 
as its aim world domination with the 
eat of world government in the Kremlin. 
The “fifth column” is a subtle tech- 
nique which has found modern use in 
the conduct of wars. It was used by 
Hitler, and brought to a fine temper by 
the Soviets. There is an additional 
factor to be considered in the Soviet 


approach. It has been called various 
things. It has been said to be the war 


for the minds of men. Others see it as 
a propaganda approach which: makes 
things seem to be what they are not; 
such as calling the militant force of 
the Chinese Reds an agrarian reform 
group. These and many other refine- 
ments are to be seen in the present 
methods of the Soviet Union. 

One factor has operated in favor of 
Stalin and his Soviet cohorts which 
never worked in the somewhat cruder 
days of Genghis Khan. Stalin won at 
Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam with mere 
talk large areas of the world’s surface. 
These easy acquisitions of territory were 
the result of diplomatic bungling by 
those who state with high purpose to 
represent the interest of all the free 
peoples of the world. We can point to 
the influence of the Soviet Union in the 
Balkans, Manchuria, East Germany, 
North Korea, and the Kurile Islands. 

After the organization of the Red 
Chinese Army of agrarians the Soviets 
maneuvered these puppets against 
Chiang and his forces. The thrust was 
well conceived and executed, and was 
assisted notably by our own Government. 
In October of 1946 the policy of this 
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country was stated to be as follows when 
the question of turning over to China 
some of our surplus merchant vessels was 
under consideration: 


It is the desire of the United States Gov- 
ernment that these < rcial-ty} vessels 
be destined for a united and dem tic 
China under a coalition vernment I i 
therefore, understood by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that, if it appears to i I 
interests of the United State the latter 
may discontinue the transfer of the 
vessels. 


In the early days the Greeks at- 
tempted by alliance to solidify the West- 
ern Wor'd against the onslaught of pa- 
gan masses just as we today have at- 
tempted to stem the tide of communism 
by the North Atlantic Treaty. We have 
said for over 3 years that our mission was 
to stop the spread of communism in the 
world but actually we have aided the 
spread of communism in the Orient. 

The only place where we are actively 
carrying out counter measures against 
communism in Asia is in Korea and this 
came about only after we had said to 
the world that we would not defend 
Korea. The only remaining threat to 
communism in the Orient are the forces 
of Chiang. Up until the movement of 
the Seventh Fleet into the waters around 
Formosa, a considerable part of the 
Chinese Red army was occupied on the 
continent adjacent to Formosa. By our 
action we shut off any affirmative move 
by Chiang, and we freed this force of 
Chinese Reds to take up arms elsewhere. 
The Communist forces thus relieved may 
be found on Korean battlefields today. 
It has been said that about 300,000 troops 
were moved from the Foochow-Canton 
area, given winter equipment and spe- 
cially trained by Russian officers for the 
Korean war. 

During much of the postwar period, 
Dean Acheson has been a part in the 
formulation of policies which now are 
shown to be wrong. No one questions 
his loyalty, high purpose, and scholarly 
intellect, but he is not a realist—and the 
time has come for us to be realistic. His 
policy of the “strategy of freedom” bears 
scrutiny. Obviously, this plan did not 
contemplate freedom for Korea, for by 
his words before we were committed to 
Korea he stated that we would not inter- 
fere. It certainly was not contemplated 
to help Chiang. 

Therefore, we might say that the 
“strategy of freedom” concept contem- 
plated the abandonment of Asia to com- 
munism. What were we to get in return 
for such an abandonment? A tempo- 
rary peace in Europe? Such a trade 
might be acceptable to Britain and 
France. The socialistic trends of these 
countries are completely evident. So- 
cialism is the Red twin of communism. 
Thus, such a trade might be acceptable 
to our allies, but for us and our avowed 
purpose of carrying forward the strategy 
of freedom it would seem that we come 
out of such a transaction with a spavined 
nag. 

Obviously, any such policy which is 
influenced by allies who are not dedi- 
cated to the same brand of freedom 
which we espouse is no policy at all. If 
we are to continue this crusade for world 


freedom, we must assume leadership, and 
not be deterred or distracted by w 
would-be appeaser nations. We must 
set a straignt course and follo\ 

To assume leadership requires rength 
and we are a strong nation. Despite « 
obvious and latent strength, we often 
present a picture of confusion to th 
leaders of our would-be allies. This h 
been made more confusing by the actions 
of our State Department, which has been 
guilty of serious inconsisten ind 
unity-sapping actions. Our strength is 
to be found in our people; it is evident 
Irom our resources and industrial ca- 
pacity; it is shown in our abi to 
transcend party lines and join in unified 
action against the common enemy 

Now is the time for regrouping, prepa- 


ration, and long-term plannin It is 
the time for preparation for the all-out 
counter offensive against the forces of 
aggression and slavery. We must havea 
fresh start. We must have men who will 
not compromise with principle Dean 
Acheson must go, and we must have a 
reconstituted State Department, just as 
we must have men to bear arms to fight 
the cause of right. We must not allow 
the helpers and advisers to remain on 
the job in the State Department who 
have permitted the “boss” to allow us 
to be swindled 

Let us unify all our forces. Let us 
make known to the men on the battle- 
fields that every effort here is directed 
against the same foe with whom they 
are tirelessly fighting. With strong trust 
in the Almighty, in the same earnest 
conviction that freedom was ordained by 
God for all men and nations, we must 
prepare ourselves for the sacrifices neces- 
sary to pay for a world of truly united 
nations—nations united by a 
devotion to the cause of 
freedom. 


genuine 


God-given 





Trading With Enemy Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 

Mr. MILLER of 
Speaker, the President and the Secretary 
of State should make an immediate i 
sion on the policy we will pursue rela 
tive to trade with the countries we have 
been helping through ECA and who in 
turn are trading with Russia and her 
satellite countries. On page 818 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for January 24, 
1950, will be found a list of 95 trade 
treaties which have been made by th 
16 ECA nations with Russia 
iron curtain countri 

Mr. Speaker, this very day ¢ 
are on the high ided f 


No »cl- Ay 
Nebraska fy 


seas he 


Kong, and other ports of China Tr} 
ships, according to their cargo | 
carrying huge amounts of medicine ! 
and other strategic war material Most 
of this is being traded through British 
channels. These ships should not bé 
permitted to unload at Chinese po 
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The President should order the Seventh 
Fleet to stop these merchant ships and 
either send them to a neutral port or 
return to the United States where their 
cargoes of strategic war materials can 
be unloaded and kept from Communist 
China 

Mr. Speaker, this is the ninth anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor. This country 
followed the foolish idea of shipping oil 
and scrap iron to Japan right up to the 
day of its attack on Pearl Harbor. Just 
how foolish can the leaders of this ad- 
ministration be? Have they forgotten 
Pearl Harbor? Is history repeating it- 


self? The scrap iron and oil sent to 
Japan helped to kill many American 
boys The battleship Arizona, with its 


several hundred American boys, would 
never be resting at the bottom of the 
ocean near Hawaii, if this country had 
refused to trade with Japan 

Great Britain has shipped more than 
$100,000,000 worth of materials into the 
Soviet Union. They include ball bear- 
ings, steel, drill presses, locomotives, and 
other materials that could be turned into 
implements of war. Other nations have 
been doing the same thing only in lesser 
degree. Many other materials shipped 
to the iron curtain countries have been 
helpful in building up their economy and 
war potential. 

Before the recess I complained, on 
numerous occasions, about imports from 
Communist China and about exports to 
it Large amounts of eggs, fish, and 
other products have been received from 
there Papers recently reported and 
showed pictures of huge amounts of 
tires, still usable in the war effort, being 
sent to Red China. Copper and sheet 
metals have gone there in large amounts. 
While the Department of Commerce, on 
December 4, announced that no more 
licenses for such materials would be is- 
sued, one wonders why this action was 
not taken long ago. There seems to be 
little doubt that some unscrupulous trad- 
ers will find ways of carrying on active 
trade with Communist countries unless 
the Departments of State, Commerce, 
and the whole administration exercises 
the utmost diligence. 

The United States, at the end of World 
War II, was the strongest Nation in the 
world. We have gradually and progres- 
sively grown weaker because we have 
bled ourselves to assist other nations. 
These ECA nations in turn have made 
themselves and Russia stronger through 
trade of materials we sent our supposed 
friends under ECA agreements, in spite 
of the understanding we had that they 
would not ship strategic war materials 
into Russia and her Satellites. Because 
of this understanding Congress turned 
down an amendment that would have 
explicitly prohibited such trade. 

If this country is to fight communism 
it should not be done with half-way 
measures. Certainly, trading with the 
Communist countries and keeping them 
fat is not the way to destroy commu- 
nism. Since the end of World War II 
we have continued to build it up abroad 
through our aid to meny nations. Now 
we are prepared to fight it with the 
atomic bomb. It is time the Truman 
administration takes a positive stand on 
trade with communistic nations. The 
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American people are entitled to know 
the facts. It has not been frank in 
telling the Congress or the people about 
trade agreements between ECA nations 
and the countries behind the iron cur- 
tain. 





Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
the pending bill, now under considera- 
tion in the House, would continue ex- 
isting rent-control legislation for-a pe- 
riod of 3 months after December 31, 
1950, the date upon which it is due to 
expire. 

I am of the opinion that at this time 
there should be an extension, either for 
the 3 months provided for in the House 
bill, or 2 months at least, as provided 
for in the Senate bill. There are two 
reasons that primarily incline me to 
this opinion. First, we are now con- 
fronted with an extremely serious situ- 
ation growing out of the Korean inci- 
dent. It may or may not expand to 
include a far wider area of conflict. If 
the latter should result, and I certainly 
hope it does not, it would in all proba- 
bility make necessary a full mobiliza- 
tion of all national resources. This 
might make necessary additional con- 
trols in many segments of our economy. 
Therefore, it seems to me it would be 
wise to keep the present rent-control 
legislation in existence for the time 
suggested until future developments 
make more certain the conditions that 
will prevail. In the second place it 
seems to me particularly proper that in 
view of the fact that a new Congress is 
to come into being on January 3 next, 
that the subject should be left in a 
position that will enable it to take up 
consideration of the subject in the light 
of possible future developments. To 
continue the present law for another 2 
or 3 months would not do any appreci- 
able harm to the interests that are de- 
manding complete abolition of rent con- 
trols. To do so will make it possible for 
a full examination of the whole matter 
in the light of rapidly moving world 
events, and by a body which represents 
the latest expression of the will of the 
people as reflected by the results of the 
last election. 

With further reference to the views I 
have expressed, I include as part of my 
remarks, an editorial appearing in the 
Courier-Post newspaper, of Camden, 
N. J., issue of Wednesday, December 6, 
1950, reading as follows: 

Most County MUNICIPALITIES To CONTINUE 
RENT CONTROL 

Twenty-two Camden County municipall- 
ties have acted to extend Federal rent cone 
trols until June 30, 1951, while 15 have not, 
according to a survey made by Emil J. McCall, 
local rent expediter. 

Unless renewed by the current lame-duck 
session of Congress, Federal rent controls will 





expire December 31 except for those munici- 
palities whose governing bodies approve the 
6-month extension. 

Where no such action is taken landlords 
will not be under legal restriction as to the 
size of rents they can charge after that date 

Camden and Gloucester cities are two of 
the county’s municipalities that have already 
enacted resolutions continuing rent controls 

On the other hand, some of the other larger 
municipalities in the county have taken no 
action, including Pennsauken, Delaware, and 
Haddon Townships, Audubon, Haddonfield, 
and Mount Ephraim. 

The complete list of municipalities which 
have voted rent control continuation is as 
follows: 

Camden, Barrington, Bellmawr, Berlin 
Township, Chesilhurst, Collingswood, Gibbs- 
boro, Gloucester City, Haddon Heights, Hi- 
Nella, Laurel Springs, Lawnside, Lindenwold, 
Magnolia, Oaklyn, Pine Hill, Runnemede, 
Somerdale, Stratford, Voorhees Township, 
Winslow Township, and Woodlynne. 

The municipalities which have taken no 
action, in addition to the six listed above, 
are: 

Audubon Park, Berlin Borough, Brooklawn, 
Clementon, Gloucester Township, Merchant- 
ville, Pine Valley, Tavistock, and Waterford. 

According to McCall, some of the munici- 
palities which have not yet voted to extend 
controls may do so before the December 31 
deadline. 

Throughout the Nation the pattern of 
action for or against continued controls is 
mixed, just as it is in Camden County. Ina 
general way the larger cities and municipal- 
ities are more likely to be found on the side 
of rent control and the smaller ones against 
it, but there are many exceptions to the rule 
on both sides. 

Here in Camden County the stand of the 
various municipalities may to some extent 
reflect the percentage of home ownership as 
compared with the number of rented homes, 
with localities where homes are largely 
owner-occupied seeing no need for controls. 
But, as a glance at the list.of municipalities 
in the two categories shows, this rule also has 
exceptions. 

It may be that the present session of Con- 
gress will render the whole question of mu- 
nicipal action on rent controls academic for 
the time being. 

Washington reports indicate a strong pos- 
sibility that Congress may enact a tempo- 
rary extension throughout the country of 2 
months or thereabouts. This would leave it 
up to the incoming Eighty-second Congress, 
after it convenes early in January, to take up 
the issue afresh and decide whether, in view 
of the war crisis, to enact an entirely new 
national rent-control law. 





A Balance of Power for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following, A Bal- 
ance of Power for Peace, remarks of F. 
Eberstadt at a meeting jointly sponsored 
by the World Affairs Council of Seattle 
and the University of Washington on 
October 16, 1950: 

At the outset I want to thank President 
Allen for the privilege of being here and 


also to thank all of you for honoring me 
with your presence. 
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the 1 ns of Western Europe appear to be 
in harmony with our own, their practical 
and material contributions toward halting 
Ru aggression have necessarily been 
mode! 
Assisted by large loans and grants from 
t country, there has been considerable 
‘ ! recovery in Western Europe. 
Whe recovery has reached the point 
where e nat ; can immediately devote 
i ms to rearmament is open to 
c Furthermore, while their inclina- 
tion to resist Russian aggression seems quite 
( r, 1 equally clear that the firmness of 
thelr 1 j » do so will de pend to a cone 
derable extent on their conviction as to 
their chances of success. We must not for- 


f prospect looks a bit different 
when viewed down the muzzle of a Russian 


gun than it does from 3,000 miles away. 
Thu y policy which deprives us and the 
other nations determined to resist Russian 

gression of the support of the Germans 
and Japanese, or which would turn them 


toward Russia, would seem to lay upon us an 
unwise and unnecessarily heavy burden. 
A better approach to the problem seems to 


me to lie in a simple reversal of what, cer- 
tainly in the light of hindsight, look like 
rather serious mistakes. This would involve 
(1) restoring our own military power to a 
point which we can, as, indeed, we will have 
to, carry for a long term of years without 
crushing our economy; (2) aiding in the 
restoration of the military power of our 
lic and (3) bringing Germany and Japan 


back into the fi 
weights in the 


mily of nations as counter- 
balance against Russian ag- 
gression This, it seems to me, is a more 
possible and more hopeful course 

We should plan the restoration of military 


power not on the supposition that, in the 
pattern of medieval chivalry, Russia will 
offer us the choice of weapons, but on the 
very opposite theory, that she will fight us 


where and in the manner that we are least 


prepared for. Our Korean experience has 
been ructive along these lines. Faith 
in successful push-button war is no longer 


) Strong as it was in some quarters 

In step with our own rearmament should 
be the rearmament of the other North Atlan- 
tic P and of those nations whose 
security in the Far East is also in jeopardy. 

Prompt rearnmrament is essential not only 
&gainst the contingency of open and all-out 
war with Russia, but as a measure of pre- 
cautior an insurance policy, so to spesak— 
against obstructive measures that Russia 
might take or stimulate during the highly 
critical period pending the restoration of 
Germany and Japan to positions where they 
can protect their own national security and 
their legitimate interests, burdens which at 
the present time, as occupying forces, we are 
obligated to carr 

Doubts have been expressed as to the will- 
ingness of our people to continue to bear for 
long the high cost of a large military estab- 
lishment. Such doubts are justified if our 
rearmament is to be based on scareheads and 
emergencies, alternating with assurances 
that peace is near at hand. But such doubts 
are not justified if our people become con- 
vinced that such rearmament is a funda- 
mental element in a clear, sound, and strong 
foreign policy that has a reasonable chance 
of succeeding 

It is encouraging to note that at last we 
seem to be recognizing the facts of inter- 
national life and to have started on a course 
aimed at restoring a balance of power. If 
our course remains steadfast, it will be con- 
fidence-inspiring. We have begun to rebuild 
our own military establishment. We are, 
perhaps the right word to use is “exhorting,” 
the North Atlantic Pact Nations to shoulder 
their necessary and appropriate military bur- 
dens, aided by substantial contributions from 
us. We seem even to be drifting toward 
peace with Germany and Japan. An abortive 


nations, 











start toward a peace treaty with Japan was 
made 3 years ago. It floundered on the reefs 
of procedural difficulties and apparently re- 
mained stuck fast there ever since On 
September 15 President Truman stated pub- 
licly that he had “authorized the Depart- 
ment of State to initiate infor: u 
sions as to future procedure.” This subj 
was also mentioned in the President's rep 
on his meeting General MacArthur. In the 
same statement, President Truman said tha 
we have pressed the U. S. S. R. for an Aus- 
trian treaty and we are exploring the possi- 
bilities of ending the state of war with Ger- 
many.” A few days later, the Big Thr 
foreign ministers, after conference among 
themselves and with the representatives of 
the 12 North Atlantic Pact Nations an- 
nounced certain concessions to Western Ger- 
many. 

All that is a start in the right direction 
But it is only a start. Germany and Japan 
in my judgment should not simply be 
granted concessions, that smacks of trading 
against the Russians. They should be made 
into going concerns. If we have in fact 
adopted the policy of making peace with Ger- 
many and Japan, we should make that fact 
clear to our people and to the world, and we 
should focus on it—not drift but drive 
toward it—without wasting too much pre- 
cious time exploring possibilities or fussing 
with procedure difficulties. The urgency is 
great and the time is short. If we are to 
make peace with Germany and Japan, let's 
do so promptly and magnanimously, with a 
view to making these former enemies our 
friends 

I would like to distinguish clearly between 
a program which looks toward rearming Ger- 
many and Japan on the basis of opportunism 
and expediency, and the program which I 
suggest—which is to restore these two na- 
tions to positions of responsibility and re- 
spectability in the family of nations. The 
former is a makeshift on the purely military 
level. The latter is a long-term political 
program for peace, 

Consider the effects of so doing—not soon 
not in the distant future, but now, tomor- 
row. The Russians, who have thus far 
called the tune on the international stage, 
would immediately be thrown completely 
on the defensive. By a single play, we would 
have trumped the false propaganda which 
Russia so assiduously has been putting out 
in Europe and Asia. But more: The Rus- 
sian bear would discover that the primary 
forces which contained him in the past 
were again in being, both in the west and 
in the east. If then he continued to dis- 
turb the peace, he would be faced with the 
possibility of a two-front war—the age-old 
nightmare of every Russian statesman and 
marshal. 

The way to make peace is to get busy and 
make peace—a real peace, not a pussy-foot- 
ing, weasel word, technical peace under 
which Germany and Japan are to maintain 
feeble military establisments disguised as 
so-called police forces which we falsely hope 
will do our bidding and fight our battles 
for us. That would be taking a leaf from 
Russia's book and attempting to reduce them 
to the status of satellites. It would fool 
no one but ourselves. Everybody knows that 
cops armed with tanks instead of nightsticks 
are intended for other purposes than main- 
taining internal order. We cannot expect 
to treat the manhood of Germany and Japan 
as pools for the recruitment of great foreign 
legions in the service of our own political 
objectives. 

Does anyone imagine that either the Ger- 
mans or the Japanese, under such an ar- 
rangement, would be dependable or effective 
soldiers? Does anyone seriously believe that 
under any arrangement the Germans and 
Japanese will fight our battles for us? 
Certainly not. But they will fight to de- 
fend their own homciands and their own 
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effective way to prevent Germany fr 1 mak- 


ig another attack against western Europe is 
» consolidate her heavy industry in the 
Ruhr with that of Belgium, France, and 
Luxemburg under an autonomous author- 
y controlled by the 
Europe 
In the peace treaties with Germany and 
Japan we can embody appropriate protective 
provisions to which they must adhere. For 
we can put limitations on the 
size and nature of their armed forces. We 
1 for periodic reports and can re- 
serve the right of inspection to ourselves 
or to the United Nations. If, then, we and 
the other members of the United Nations 
continue to see that these provisions are 
lived up to, we can greatly minimize such 
risks as are involved 
During the transition period, while Ger- 
many and Japan are recovering to the point 
where they can protect themselves and their 
own interests, we should and in fact will 
have to maintain strong forces in those two 
countries—ironically enough, not essentially 
to punish or control a former enemy, but 
to restrain a former ally. However, just as 
soon as Germany nd Japan are able 
protect their own security and to take car 
of their own affairs, we should withdraw our 


troops, retaining only such military forces 
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Further Political Activities of the Doctors 
of the Second Congressional District of 


Nebraska, Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
time after I received the barrage of let- 
ters from the doctors as indicated in yes- 
terday’s insertion, growing out of my 
mailing 5,000 pamphlets explaining Pres- 
ident Truman's health plan to doctors 
and other interested parties in my dis- 
trict, I began to receive resolutions from 
civic and other groups, all of which fol- 
lowed a definite pattern and showed by 
comparison that they originated from 
the same source. These resolutions fol- 
lowed this pattern: 

Whereas the American family has received 
the finest quality of medical care available 
in any country in the world, developed under 
our system of free enterprise; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance, 
wherever tried, has caused a decline in na- 
tional health and deterioration of medical 
standards and facilities, to the detriment of 
family welfare; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance, 
wherever tried, has taken away the family’s 
right to choosing its own family physicians; 
and 

Whereas invasion of family privacy and 
violation of the sanctity of the patient-phy- 
sician relationship have proved to be one of 
the most objectionable features of compul- 
sory health insurance, wherever tried; and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance 
would result immediately in a tax of 3 per- 
cent on the income of the American working- 
man, rising within a few years to 6 percent 
and higher, creating a new tax burden which 
would reduce household budgets and bring 
down family standards of living; and 

Whereas Government control of medical 
services, by gradually undermining free en- 
terprise and establishing heavy new tax bur- 
dens and unprecedented national deficits, 
would threaten national bankruptcy and en- 
courage the spread of socialism, which would 
endanger the rights of our children to the 





individual freedoms which have been the 
American heritage: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we hereby go on record 
against any form of compulsory health in- 
surance or any system of political medicine 


designed for national bureaucratic control. 


I made the following answers to these 
resolutions: 


Your resolution was received by me and I 
wish to advise you that I have always been 
of the thought that socialized medicine 
should never find a place in our Government 
setup. But socialized medicine and na. 
tional health insurance are two different 
things, as the slightest investigation will 
disclose 

It seems to me that the medical profession 
has been grossly deceived by some interests 
or some sources and have reiused to investi- 
gate or learn the difference between social- 
ized medicine and national health insurance, 

There are at least three national health 
insurance bills pending in the Congress now 
which are compulsory in nature. Having had 
some disastrous life-insurance experience 
personally, as far as loading up on insurance 


was concerned, I can see the danger of com- 
pulscry health 
meaning persous. 


many well- 


insuraince to 
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I think that we need some sort of national 
health insurance if private insurance com- 
panies cannot do the job, but any such in- 
surance should be voluntary, and by that I 
mean that the individual should be accorded 
the right to say whether he wants the insur- 
ance or not and to choose his doctor and the 
doctor should have the right to accept or 
reject the patient. 

There are many people who would not 
want national health insurance such as per- 
sons who already have adequate insurance 
of their own choosing with private insur- 
ance concerns, persons who work for rail- 
roads and other large business institutions, 
as well as certain public and quasi-public 
businesses and of course all veterans have 
a hospital, medical, and dental plan already 
and it would be of no use to eompel these 
veterans who are employed to take out na- 
tional health insurance. In other words, I 
do not believe in loading up people who 
do not need it with health or accident in- 
surance whether it be Government insur- 
ance or private insurance. 

Insofar as the foregoing is in agreement 
with your resolution you can rely upon what 
I said in this letter and that I shall conduct 
myself accordingly, notwithstanding. 


I came back to Omaha, Nebr., in De- 
cember 1949, and found the reactionary 
Republican-Democratic doctors fairly 
fraunching with rage. I offered to go be- 
fore the local medical society and ex- 
plain my stand and talk with them, but 
they refused to hear me. I talked to 
the bellwether medical doctors on the 
streets and over the telephone but to 
no avail. Finally, Dr. Joseph F. Cross, 
a fledgling doctor, suggested to certain 
doctors to let me talk to them and have 
everybody loaded up with questions, and 
confuse and confound me, but one of 
the old Republican wiseacres said, “Oh, 
don't do that. That O’SULLIVAN is too 
smart—too experienced. He will an- 
swer all your questions and put you 
to shame. Don’t let him appear at all. 
Keep him away,” and I was kept away. 

Finally the Omaha dentists, through 
a friend of mine, consented to let me 
speak before them and I did so. They 
had a court reporter take down all I 
said. I wish I could read that speech 
to you. Dr. Dailey erroneously intro- 
duced me by saying that I would speak 
for 30 minutes to the dot in favor of 
socialized medicine, even though I had 
told him and everyone else I was against 
socialized medicine. When I arose to 
address the gathering I roundly repudi- 
ated the subject which Dr. Dailey had 
foisted upon me. I told them I was 
against and not for socialized medicine 
and compulsory health insurance; that 
I favored voluntary health insurance. I 
answered every one of their questions. 
They listened to me gravely and in great 
dignity; they retired to deliberate upon 
a nonexistent issue. 

The mental mountain labored far into 
the night and brought forth the follow- 
ing intellectual mouse: 

OMAHA DiIstTRICT DENTAL SOCIETY, 
Omaha, Nebr., December 7, 1949. 

The Omaha District Society had the Hon- 
orable EuGeNe D, O’SuULLIVAN, Second Ne- 
braska District Congressman, as the speaker 
for their regular monthly meeting held at 
the Fontenelle Hotel, Tuesday, December 6, 
1949. 

The announced topic of Mr. O’SuLLIVAN 
was Why I Am Still as I Always Was, Against 
Socialized Medicine and for President Tru- 
man's National Health Program. 








After the address the society decided that 
the speaker had failed to prove that Presi- 
dent Truman’s health program was anything 
except socialized medicine under a different 
name and adopted the following resolution 
unanimously: 

“Resolution 

“Whereas the American and medical pro- 
fession have established the world’s highest 
standards of dental and medical care re- 
sulting in the healthiest major Nation on 
earth; and 

“Whereas the private practice system has 
been the great factor in establishing that 
record; and 

“Whereas the proposed bill S. 1679, H. R. 
4312, and H. R. 4313 which is President Tru- 
man’s national health program is socialized 
dentistry and medicine under a different 
name; be it 

“Resolved, That the Omaha District Den- 
tal Society, a component of the Nebraska 
State Dental Association and the American 
Dental Association, hereby request the Con. 
gress of the United States not to enact any 
legislation containing the principle of com- 
pulsory health insurance. 

“EDMUND J. DAILEy, D. D.S., 
“President, 

“ARLO M. DuNN, D. D.S., 
“Secretary.” 


In a last desperate effort to bring 
order out of chaos and truth out of 
falsehood to those who have eyes and 
see not, who have ears and hear not, who 
nave brains and think not, and whose 
voices akin to those who brought the 
sentence of death on the Nazarene, I 
sent this letter: 


Omaha, NEsR., December 13, 1949, 
OMAHA District DENTAL SOCIETY, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
(Attention: Edmund J. Dailey, D. D.S., 
president.) ~ 

DeEaR Dr. DAILEY: I am very sorry that your 
organization erroneously persists in assum- 
ing that President Truman's national health 
program is socialized medicine under a dif- 
ferent name, when it is not any such thing, 
but who am I to criticize you, if you want to 
join the reactionary Republican doctors and 
in good old Mother Goose fashion, thrust 
your fists against the the posts and still in- 
sist you see the ghosts. 

The President's program, you must re- 
member, embraces much more than health 
insurance which your group, like the medi- 
cal men, have overlooked in the grand as- 
sault to appropriate the whole health-in- 
surance field for Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
which puts the medical men and the profes- 
sion in a sort of a medical business for sure, 
to the financial detriment of private insur- 
ance companies and those who believe that 
medicine is a profession and not a business. 

I, as you know, am not against these organ- 
izations even though they go far afteld in a 
real socializing endeavor, and in order to 
protect all proper health-insurance com- 
panies, believe that any national health in- 
surance should be on a voluntary basis, i. e., 
the practitioner should have the right to 
select his patient, the patient to select the 
practitioner, and the insured to take or re- 
fuse the insurance. 

In conclusion, I say that it takes all kinds 
of people to make a world and we must take 
the bitter with the sweet and the unreason- 
able with the reasonable and the selfish with 
the unselfish, I guess. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

EUGENE D. O'SULLIVAN. 


As an aside, I say man may protect 
himself adequately agains: every male- 
factor in the world except one, and that 
is a liar, because he does not know what 
a liar is going to say or do. 

I will conclude by saying again, Do not 
let these insurance-guided reactionary 








doctors fool you and remember I was al- 
ways against socialism, socialized medi- 
cine, and compulsory health insurance 
and was always for voluntary health in- 
surance and think, talk, and act in ac- 
cordance with the American way which 
is the best way. 

You know the rest, I am sure. For 
months now the insurance-guided, re- 
actionary Republican-Democratic bell- 
wethers of medicine have been cruising 
about the Second Congressional District 
much like a bad accident looking for 
some place to happen and repeating the 
falsehood, O’Sutuiivan is for socialism, 
socialized medicine, and compulsory 
health insurance and they know full well 
that that is false. 

Will you people please correct the 
wrong impressions about me which these 
M. D.’s and others are making? Will 
you help me to refute these lies? 

Good-by and thanks for listening, 
ladies and gentlemen. 





Labor Editor Says Election Revolt Against 
Union Brass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from the Portland 
Oregonian of Friday, November 17, 1950: 

“Senator Ropert Tart’s record victory in 
Ohio and the defeat of labor candidates else- 
where was a revolt of the rank and file 
against its leadership—a leadership suffering 
from self-hypnosis,” S. Eugene Allen, editor 
of Oregon Labor Press, said in a two-column 
analysis of this month’s election returns in 
the current issue of his paper. 

Allen charged the “high brass” of the labor 
unions with fatal mistakes in reading elec- 
tion returns and in strategy which, instead 
of making votes, turned labor against the 
program of the high command. 

He charged that leadership abandoned the 
traditional nonpartisan position of labor and 
went hook, line, and sinker into the Demo- 
cratic Party and the results were a smashing 
victory for Taft and utter rout for labor. 

Declaring the American trade-unionist is 
not in anyone’s pocket, Allen asserted the 
high command made the mistake of assum- 
ing working people would follow the politi- 
cal leadership of the A. F. of L. and CIO and 
the independent unions just because they 
believe in union organization and collective 
bargaining. 

He said, “Working people belong to labor 
unions for economic reasons, not for politi- 
cal reasons. They pay business agents and 
other officers to represent them in collec- 
tive bargaining, not to give out political 
advice.” 

1948 CALLED FARM VOTE 

“Chief of the fatal mistakes made by the 
high command of labor were,” he said 

“1. The assumption that Truman’s 1948 
victory was a labor victory.” Allen said it 
was a farm-vote victory. 

2. The assumption that the Truman vic- 
tory gave labor a mandate for the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Law. He pointed out labor 
refused against the advice of such real states- 
mien as WAYNE Morse and PAUL DOUGLAS to 
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agree to amendments to the law which would 
ameliorate some of the drastic provisions of 
the act. 

3. The assumption 
would follow politic 
brass of the unions. 

4. The assumption that there is “class 
consciousness” among working people. He 
said working people are now the American 
middle class 


people 


that working 
the high 


al leadership of 


LABOR'S WORST 

He pointed out that never in history has 
labor made a greater fight than in Ohio, 
“nor have they been so badly and 
labor was humiliated 

“It is simply impossible in Ohio—or in 
any other industrial State—for a m: y 
such as Senator Tarr received to be gaine 
without votes of labor unionists,” he said 

Labor’s campaign was not based primarily 
on the issues (of which there were a great 
plenty) but was one shameless name call- 
ing and flinging of dead cats. The members 
of labor unions resented it. They voted for 
TaFrT. 

“‘Hereafter,”’ said Allen, “labor should learn 
some lessons.” He recommended: 

“Read the election re 
Don’t think a farm vote repre 
victory. Don’t assume a 
winner in a complex ns: 
Don't back a ca 


BEATING 





beaten” 








urns properly. 
& labor 


issue is a 
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election. 
of little merit merely 


ndidate 


to oppose some one. Remember that labor's 
vote isn’t in anyone’s pocket and that valid 
issues and not dead cats win votes. Avoid 





like the plague entangling 
political party. 
have nothing f< 


alliances with any 
Clean our own house so we 
r apol« ry. Grow ul 





Let Us Have Right Kind and Number of 
Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mr. Hugh Gallagher, president of the 
Propeller Club of the United States, 
which appeared in the November issue 
of the Propeller Club News: 

Let Us HavE RIGHT KIND AND NUMBER OF 

SHIPS 
(By Hugh Gallegher, president, Propeller 
Club of the United States) 


Practically my whole life has been di- 
rected toward the building of a strong 
American merchant marine and, as presi- 


dent of the Nati Propeller Club, it is 
my intention to direct the energies of this 
fine organization toward that goal I hope 
every member will consider hinvself a min- 


ute man who i guard and willing 
to act on matters which will accomplish 
desired result 


ays on 


We have been resting on our oars since 
the end of World War II, complacently re- 
garding our hu laid-up fleet as money in 

And 


the bank to be used in an emergency 
what has h i? In the Korean situa- 
tion we found only a these 
were of the type that could get into service 
quickly enough to save us from disaster. 
We had insufficient troop ships and fast 
cargo ships to do the job. We had even 
to charter some foreign ships. Had we been 
opposed by enemy submarines and atomic 
bombs, our small forces could not have held 
out as gallantly as they did and the Inchon 


landing could not have been accomplished. 


mNner 
rer 


few of ships 


















































We t remedy this without delay 
Fortunately, there are some in Washineton 
who are trving 
gram started. Vice 





to get a fast-car -ship pro- 


Adm. Edward 

















Trends in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 
HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 
Thursday, December 7 (1 lat 


Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr 
before the war began in K ! 
a time when the administration a1 
people were primarily concerned with a 
domestic legislative program, in antici- 
pation that a lasting and endurin 
could be achieved, I expressed grave con- 
cern on the floor of the Senate and in 
other public addresses regarding certain 
trends in our Government, and appre- 
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Mr. I ent, that I 

( t e ] el at a public 

Arka B cia- 

Ol ry 13, 

:y V 1 a letter 

a I di 

( ( I . » @ f Thomas F 

I e, A commentin 

I delive d at tl bat 

in W! 1 i @A- 

] \ aq maae ¢ nments that 

my opinion en e the serious 

{ every cit 1 of our country, 

and ila f the youth among our 

cl » upon whom will rest grave 

re litic as they come into ma- 

tu l ume the obligations that 
citizenship in our democracy entail, 

For t information of my co!leazue 

and in the hope that Judge Butt’'s letter 


may be read by many others, I ask 
unanimou consent that it may be 


prir 1 in the Appendix of the RrEcorpb. 

I further ask, Mr. President, that im- 
mediately following the letter of Judge 
Butt. to which I have referred, the ad- 
dre I delivered at the bar association 


in Arkansas, May 13, 1950, also be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the letter 
from Judge Butt and the address by 
Senator McCLELLAN were ordered to be 
priniecd in the Recorp, as follows: 

FAYETTEVILLE, ArkK., October 31, 1950. 
Hon, JouHn L. MCCLELLAN, 
s Office Building 
Wa ington D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Not being from your 
section the State, and having met you 
but a few times, and then only casually, it is 
pro} le that you would have no reason to 


identify or remember me. For purposes of 
recognition, I believe that you do know my 
father, F. O. Butt, of Eureka Springs, and 
knew my late brother, John K. Butt 

I have had the pleasure of hearing you 
speak on several occasions in the past, but 
the purpose of this letter is to congratulate 
splendid speech given to the 
Arkansas Bar Association last May. That 
convention was the first I have missed, and 
cently did I read your address in the 
A in Law Review 


you ! your 


one likes or dislikes a given 
talk in direct proportion to the degree the 
tall pens to gibe with one’s own opinions; 
l becoming prolix, let me say that 
I ree wholeheartedly with what you had 
t iy Frankly, I am gravely concerned 
about the democratic future of this country, 
and I am not speaking politically. I hon- 
estly, and regretfully believe that your and 


without 


my generation, and our children, will never 
ain experience and enjoy the full fruition 
of traditional American freedom of the indi- 


vidual that you experienced as a younger 


it I caught glimpses of as I was 


na and th 
growing to maturity. I am gravely con- 


cerned that the American people, by their 
own default, are letting their individual 
liberties slip away, and that they have be- 
con.e so accustomed to holding their hands 


out to Washington, that they now demand 
the paternal care of the central government 
as @ right, and not as a matter of tempo- 


rary emergency relief. The increasing costs 
of Government can, or course, be laid in 
part the tremendous financial burdens of 
Wor!d War II, and I was struck by your as- 
eeriion that of the projected $9,000,000,000 
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j i 1950, « about two billion 
V ] 1d related items, the bal- 
i r pi y domestic items bear- 
i the 1 ional economy, and the Fed- 
€ Government's growing suzerainty over 
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ism, i worse. I read, the other day, of a 
wonderful thing Per %$ you saw it, too. 


A man in California had sent his check for 
lanoma Welfare Department, 
explaining that it W the amount 
na for the care of the man's 
4 time when he was sick and un- 


is to repay 
ent | ORKISNO! 


mother, at 


able to @o so. Having regained his physical 
welfare and earning power, he was repaying 
that welfare agency. This, to me, is the true 
Ameri spirit; the notion that each of 
us, primarily, is responsibie for himself and 
his peo; and that such is not a charge 
of government Of course, as a great Man 
said: “The poor we have always with us,” and, 





cf course, they must be cared for, by pri- 
vate means ‘f possible, if not, then by public 
institutions. But this is not to say, in my 
opinion, that the average citizen, able to 
earn a living, should in any event look to 
government for his ultimate care and sup- 
port. To my mind, the growing burden of 
taxes, made necessary to effectuate programs 
of public we.fare on a grand and national 
scale, will inevitably lead to a diminution 
of the individual’s incentive to work and 
earn a living. On this premise, if correct, it 
is only a matter of time until the American 
genius of production and creation of wealth 
will have been drastically reduced, which 
will in turn require a greater percentage of 
total earnings to be allocated to taxes to 
maintain government services. 

It seems to me to be imperative that we try 
to operate our Government somewhere near 
a cash basis, and stop this pyramiding of 
agencies and expenses which create new and 
expanded agencies and expenses.’ The Bran- 
nan farm plan is but one of many programs 
that are completely illusory, in that the price 
paid across the grocery counter may be ap- 
parently less, but when you and I add to that 
price the tax-financed parity support, we are 
not getting a bargain, and neither is the 
farmer. In the field of industrial earnings, 
a vicious spiral is and has been in effect, 
No one wants to deny labor, little or big, or- 
ganized or not, a fair wage for his work. But 
a raise in dollar wages does not necessarily 
mean a rise in real wages. As cost of Gov- 
ernment and Government services increases, 
taxes must go up, commodity prices rise, 
and there is another round of wage increases, 
followed by another round of price rises gen- 
erally, and so on and on, 

What must be done, small though it may 
be, is to put a stop to nonessential Govern- 
ment spending and Government services, 
The phantom of something-for-nothing in- 
volved in Federal grants and allocations, all 
of which must be supported by taxes, is an 
ultimately ruinous thing. I highly com- 
mend your insistence that all programs of 
legislation proposed by the administration 
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be carefully scrutin d t determine n 
only its probable cost, but i 

propriet f. I wish y i 

in your ve effo t th r 

hope you have the d hty a 


be pre it at more of the meetin 
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ce I entered upon a public 





nity to attend sin l 
career. I have missed these associations and 
I regretted my inability to be with you 
vely participate in your deliber 
3s and enjoy the fellowship of my friend 
among the legal profession , 

On my way here, I was given to reminisc- 
ing and mediating upon some of the mo- 
mentous events have ocurred and 
changes that have taken place since I first 
had the honor of representing this, the Sixth 
Congressional District, in the National Con- 
gress. I tried to evaluate and make some 
appraisal of their significance and the imnact 
they have had upon our country, our f 
government, our liberties, and how they are 
influencing our destiny as a nation and as 
a people 


When I 





that 


rm of 
rm ol 


entered Congress 
we were in the midst of the greatest eco- 
nomic depression our Nation ever experi- 
enced. That was followed or overtaken by 
@ Second World War—the most horrible and 
devastating military conflict the world has 
ever known. Along with our Allies we 
emerged victorious, but the victory has not 
yet brought to us and to the world the peace, 
economic stability, and security that we de- 
sired and must ultimately achieve if our 
freedom and way of life are to be preserved. 
The full fruits of victory have not mate- 
rialized. 

Our efforts toward an enduring peace, 
economic security, and stability throughcut 
the world have been met up to now, and are 
meeting, with effective opposition and resist- 
ance from the same character of evil forces, 
of aggression and militarism that plunged 
this world into World War II. Those events 
and world conditions have placed upon this 
Nation of ours and upon our people a tre- 
mendous responsibility not only of leader- 
ship but of economic power and strength to 
try to combat and repel the march of these 
aggressors and try to hold the line against 
the spread of an evil ideology that, if it con- 
quers, will mean the loss to us of our way of 
life, of all we have cherished and lived for 
throughout the years of our existence as a 
Nation. Wecannot shirk that responsibility. 
America must meetit. Iam concerned, how- 
ever, about how we shall meet it. I am not 
immediately apprehensive of war. I do not 
think Russia intends to start a war immedi- 
ately. I am fully cognizant, however, oi tne 
tense situation that exists and do know tha 
some unforeseen and unexpected event cou 


16 years ago, 








again plunge us into a war much more 
quickly than now expected. 
My humble opinion is—my judgment 


could be in error—that Russia h 
of pressure, of 


s a program 


threacs, of intimidation and 
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to keep us in a state of ¢ 
i cause us, if we will, to weaken our 
y and to wreck our econom! ys- 
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i when a third w d war come 
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our democracy and wre¢ our econ- 
before the final test ‘ come For 
t reason I believe—and I insist—that it is 
ssary that we proceed with future 
rnmental, domestic programs, and serv- 
in the light of world conditions ant 
tremendous resp ibilitic and eco- 
mic obligations that they have imposed 
us 
M at concern is that, confronted with 
rid tions and ti! condi 
rnment is being placed under a 
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1i0omic strain because of 
is that have already been imposec 
and by reason of the nece 

to maintain and help rehal 





her nations and other peoples who 
elieve in and want to retain their freedom. 
» I have become concerned about our do- 


estic policies here at home. 

Many things in our domestic program are 

irable; many things we may hope and 

ticipate and work for that we would like 
But I believe we have got to gear 

to speak, the fiscal policies of this G 
f nent and our legislative program and 

mestic enterprise to world conditions 

1d not let our present desires dominate us 
in these policies. 

So I want to talk to you about trends in 

wvernment. You will not agree possibly 
with all I have to say. I am going to give 

yu some facts that are indisputable, facts 
that are in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that 
ve not been challenged. Then, I shall give 
tu my conclusions. As I say, you do not 
have to agree with me, but, feeling as I do, 
convinced as I am about trends in 
yvvernment, I would be failing in my duty 

a public servant; I would not be worthy 

the position I hold if I did not, in view of 

ie position I occupy, talk to you about 
them frankly and honestly. 

I agree that as a Nation we are strong 
and powerful, but I do not indulge the 
sumption that our Government has unlimi- 
ted resources and that its economy or pro- 
ductive capacity are sufficient to permit and 
sustain domestic programs or fiscal policies 
that require or compel heavy deficit spend- 
ing from year to year and that will continu- 

sly plunge our Nation deeper and deeper 
into debt, 

Therefore, I believe we need to st 
a look at, and weigh carefully the growth 

f our Government and trends in govern- 
ment that jeopardize our national solvency. 
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BIG GOVERNMENT 


In terms of power, programs, and func- 
tions, we have witnessed a phenomenal 
growth in the Federal Government during 
the past two decades. The Government is 
now by far bigger, and is spending much 
more, than ever before in the peacetime his- 
tory of our Republic. The enormous expan- 
sions that have taken place in brief 
period of time are astounding and difficult 
of description. 

Big Government, which in the ps has 
been ardently advocated and sought by some, 


that 
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000,000,000—an increase during the past 2 
years of more than 89, 0.0 But 
little, if any, of this increase is attrilt ible 
to foreign spending, and only two and one- 
half billion out of the nine billion repre- 
sents additional cost of national defense 


About $6,000,000,000 of that increase is for 
various domestic programs and services that 
are wholly unrelated to foreign aid and na- 
tional defense 

One striking example of rapid growth, 


which is common among many f 
government, is found in the Department of 


agencies 


Agriculture. In 1932 it cost only $220,000,000 
to operate this Department. At that time 
it had only 27,000 employees. Now the De- 


partment has 86,000 employees and it is cur- 
rently costing $2,500,000,000 per op- 
erate it. Similar growth and in 
costs are present in the Departments of Jus- 
tice, Interior, and Commerce 


year t 


increase 


We must add to these a multiplicity of 
new agencies that have been created and 
functions that have been established, all of 


which are requiring the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars for their 
maintenance 


support and 


These significant facts indicate not only 
that the cost of government is rapidly 
mounting, but, more, they indicate that ris- 


ing costs have already attained a momentum 
that will be most difficult to check or control, 

Whether this state has been 
thrust us wholly by circumstances 
yond our control, or if this development has 


of affairs 


upon be- 


occurred partly as the result of our own care- 
lessness and indifference, it is evident that 
big government is now upon us, for better 


or for worse—and I regret that I am com- 
pelled to say, in my judgment, it is here to 
stay. I see no escape from it 

I should like to feel, and like 
be able to give to you and to Amer 
people some assurance that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now full —that it 
matured—and that we might reasonably 


should 
the 






grown 


pect future annual budgets to be reduced 
or, at least, held somewhere near present 
levels. But present trends manifestly are 
not at all in the direction of curtailment 


of expenditures nor toward the decentraliza- 

tion of concentrated power in the executive 
branch of the Government. 
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GOVERNMENT GROWS 


we hear a lot of talk about 
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after a careful review of statistics submitted, 
and opinions expressed, by competent wit- 
nesses of both the proponents and opponents 
who have testified on these bills before 
congressional committees to which they were 
These figures represent neither the 
highest nor the lowest of approximate cost 
testified to, but are generally conservative 
and range closer to the lowest than they do 
highest estimate submitted to the 
committee 

When addressing the Senate on February 
year, I had inserted as a part of my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the 
table prepared by the staff of the Expendi- 
tures Committee showing these estimates of 
cost of each of these measures if enacted 
into law, and they totaled more than twenty- 
five billion dollars. Three months have 
I 
! 


referred 


to the 


22, this 


10w elapsed and the accuracy of these esti- 
( so far as I know, has not yet 
been challenged from any source, and cer- 
tainly by no holding any responsible 
position in our Government. The truth is 
that instead of the twenty-five billion being 
an exaggeration it is definitely an understate- 
ment 
To illustrate, if we compare the cost of the 
cialized-medicine program with that of 
“eat Britain, based on the population of 
the two countries and a comparative wage 
scale and standard of living, the compulsory 
national health program that is proposed, 
instead of costing $7,000,000,000, will cost 
between twelve and fourteen billion dollars 
annually. If I should say that the cost of 
all these programs would amount to $35,000,- 
000,000 annually when they are in full opera- 
tion, that still would not be an exaggeration. 
Now let’s see what this program will mean. 
Of course, we are not going to pay for it. It 
just means more deficit spending. But if we 
are going to pay for it and support it on a 
pay-as-we-go basis, let's look at it. I don’t 
think we can go on indefinitely spending 


mates of costs, 


one 


$5,000,000,000 a year more than we take in 
without having disastrous inflation. I am 
not afraid of a depression unless we have 
inflation, I don’t think we will have a de- 
pression unless it is preceded by inflation, 
and increased deficit spending is a long step 
toward inflation in time of peace. I am not 
saying the budget can definitely be balanced 
this year, but I am saying if it is ever to be 
balanced again in your lifetime and mine, 
we must quit passing more and more laws 
that have to be financed and serviced out of 
the earnings of the American people. 
COST—IN TERMS OF TAXES 


Twenty-five billion dollars additional an- 
nual expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment, if we are to support these new and 
expanded programs on a pay-as-we-go basis, 
will require additional taxes of $166 per year 
for every man, woman, and child in America, 
The $25,000,000,000 added to our present 
$43,000,000,000 budget will raise the Federal 
expenditures to above $65,000,000,000. This 
huge total of Government cost would impose 
a tax burden of $433 per capita on the Ameri- 
can people to support the Federal Govern- 
ment ona pay-as-we-go basis 

So far as I Know and can ascertain, only 
one other nation today among the free peo- 
ples of the world has a tax obligation in 
comparison, and that is Great Britain. And 
it is well known that under their system and 
that kind of a tax burden the people of Eng- 
land have sunk to an austerity standard of 
living, and in that unhappy circumstance 
they can only support and keep afloat their 
present government and economy by gratui- 
ties of a billion dollars a year or more from 
the American taxpayers. 

Do you want this program enacted into 
law? If we collect the taxes to pay for it as 
we go along, together with our State, county, 
and municipal taxes, and on the basis of the 
present national income, it means 40 cents 
out of every dollar of the wages, of the sal- 

i the incomes of the people of 
America—2 days out of each 5-day week. 


aries, al ot 
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There is the fellow, of course, who says, “I 


don’t pay that tax. You are going to get that 
out of the rich man.” That is one of the big- 
gest jobs we have today, to get over to the 
laboring man and farmer the unfortunate 
but indisputable truth that he is the man 
who pays taxes. Make no mistake about it. 
Taxes come from profits—and profits have to 
come from goods and services, It is the con- 
sumer who pays not only the cost of goods 
and the cost of services but he pays over and 
above that cost an amount sufficient to pay 
these taxes and provide a profit to the man 
who operates a business or who is selling 
services. Too often the fact is overlooked 
that it is the consumer who pays. 

Now, I have no quarrel with all of this pro- 
posed legislation. I think some of it may be 
good. It may be making a substantial and 
proper approach even to some worth-while 
goal. I am not co-iplaining about that. I 
am against some of it. Iam going to oppose 
it and fight it, but I am not against all of the 
programs or all social gains we might be able 
to make if and when we can afford them. 
But I want to point this out: That the com- 
mon prudence exercised by you and me in 
our private affairs and in our business affairs, 
with respect to living within our incomes, 
does not now prevail in Washington and is 
not now being practiced in the fiscal policies 
of this Nation. How often have you and I 
had desires, maybe needs, actual needs, for 
some things we could not immediately afford? 
What you and I do in our private affairs and 
in business life is simply exercise that com- 
mon-sense restraint and defer the acquisition 
of those things until such time as our in- 
comes will permit or we can afford them and 
know we will be able to pay for them. Look- 
ing back through history, any other govern- 
ment that has not operated that way has ulti- 
mately failed. Can we defy history? Can we 
defy the laws of economics and get away with 
it? To do so is a dangerous gamble. 

COMPULSORY HEALTH BILL 


I do not quarrel with the purpose and 
general objectives of all of the 15 measures 
to which I have referred. Some of them 
may well have merit and offer an approach to 
worth-while goals whenever our fiscal status 
improves to where we will be justified in tak- 
ing on the additional responsibilities and 
financial obligations they will incur. But 
to three of the bills I am unalterably op- 
posed. They are the proposed compulsory 
national health insurance bill, the Brannan 
farm plan, and the fair employment prac- 
tices bill. These measures would, I believe, 
concentrate unprecedented powers—social, 
economic, and political—in the Central Gov- 
ernment in Washington. 

The compulsory national health insurance 
and the fair employment practices proposals 
are destructive of our traditional American 
freedom and constitute a flagrant encroach- 
ment upon those personal liberties that are 
vouchsafed to all citizens by the Federal 
Constitution—the fundamental law of our 
land. The right to life, to liberty, and to the 
pursuit of happiness will be, to a material 
degree, regimented into a bureaucratic strait- 
jacket if these measures should be enacted 
into law. 

In my opinion the proposed “compulsory” 
national health program means “political 
medicine” dispensed by a medical profession 
that will be circumscribed, dominated, and 
controlled by administrative orders, edicts, 
and decrees out of Washington. Such a pro- 
gram will provide no panacea for the health 
of the American people. 

The title “health insurance” is an attrac- 
tive and persuasive “window dressing.” This 
label gives it a flattering appeal to many, 
but it is equally deceptive. The plan is a 
snare and a delusion, and the very essence 
of the whole scheme involves power politics, 
trafficking in human misery and suffering. 
I do not believe that governmental red tape 
and the doctor’s professional adhesive tape 
will mix successfully. The red tape will soon 





rise to the top just like oil does on water, 
It will dominate and that will mean a regi. 
mented medical profession and a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of medical services. 

I am unwilling to discard our present 
American system where both doctors and 
patients have enjoyed freedom of choice and 
action. This system has given to the Ameri- 
can people a quality of service and standard 
of health that are unexcelled anywhere in 
the world. Let’s keep it and not exchange 
it for a system that will deny freedom of 
choice in the exercise of the inherent right 
of a human being to act independently and 
of his own free will in the all-important 
matter and duty of the preservation of the 
life of himself and that of his family. 


BRANNAN FARM PLAN 


The Brannan farm plan is designed to have 
the Federal Government assume and pay an- 
nually out of general taxation a multiple- 
billion-dollar subsidy on the food bill of the 
American people, under a dubious claim that 
it will materially reduce the cost of living. 
While it may have the immediate effect of 
reducing the retail cost of food commodities, 
the tax obligation to pay the difference out 
of the Federal Treasury, plus the tremendous 
cost of administration, along with the other 
losses that will be sustained as a result of 
its destruction of a competitive market for 
farm products, will greatly exceed any bene- 
fits or savings that will be passed on to con- 
sumers, 

If this law passes, there will be no re. 
sponsibility on the farmer to try to get the 
highest price in the market when he sells 
his wheat, corn, potatoes, and other produce, 
nor for the market to compete for his prod- 
uct. This law will obligate the Government 
to pay out of the Federal Treasury the dif- 
ference between the established parity price 
and what the farmer gets for his products 
in the prevailing market price. 

FEPC 

The Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion bill, which is now the pending business 
in the Senate, and which is being debated 
at considerable length, is vicious in the ex- 
treme; and basically this proposal is objec- 
tionable, if not reprehensible, from any 
standpoint. However, without regard to the 
issue of race, religion, color, or creed, it vio- 
lates and would destroy one of the most 
basic liberties that we enjoy—the right to 
Own, possess, and control property. He who 
by his labor, thrift, ingenuity, and invest- 
ment of his capital creates a business, owns 
that business under the fundamental law 
of our land. If that business so established 
makes available jobs for others, the Federal 
Government or some bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington certainly does not own or have a 
right to control or dispose of that job any 
more than the Government or some bureau- 
crat in Washington owns or has the right to 
control and dispose of the business out of 
which the job arises. 

This bill, aside from the other contempt- 
ible aspects of it, which I shall not take time 
to discuss, is tantamount to the taking of 
private property—not for public use but for 
private use and enjoyment—without pay- 
ing just compensation therefor. The bill 
should be defeated, and in my opinion— 
at least it is my hope—in this present battle 
we of the opposition will again emerge 
victorious and thus postpone the evil day 
when such iniquitous legislation shall, if 
ever, be enacted into law. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Indications of other trends and efforts to 
centralize power can be found in other bills 
now pending. In passing, I should like to 
refer to the Employment Act of 1946, which 
established the Council of Economic Advisers 
to the President. As originally introduced 
in the United States Senate and as reported 
to the Senate by the committee, this bill 
contained a provision that in effect guaran- 
teed to everyone able to work “useful re- 
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+r bill now pending in the 

H. R. 2756, k n ; he Spence 
that will give you further idea of 
he economic planners in Washington 
i do to this country if the Congress did 
lantly guard over the liberties of 
,\merican people and our free enterprise 
This bill is kn as the Ecor 

ity Act of 1949. Ishall not attempt to 


e you a complete anal 











tremendous powe 


rief summary of the 
empts to create and vest in the eco- 
planners and rulers in the national 








‘his bill might more appropriately 
med he Planned Economy Act.” For 
tical purposes it would constitute the 
ident of the United States the 
nner” for the whole national economy 
This bill would give the President of the 
ited States the power to decide how much 


“supreme 








uny essential commodity, such as steel, 
1, lumber, grains, or most any other prod- 
is to be produced, and power to make 


a national production budget accordingly. 
ler this bill the President can then de- 

» whether this production should be done 
private enterprise, and, if so, to then 
compel consultation between management, 
, farmers, and the Government to carry 
uch production programs as the Presi- 

it may establish. If the President decides 

it private industry cannot or will not ex- 
nd its capacity to meet the President’s 
duction goals, he construct Gov- 
iment plants and factories in any given 
justry or production field and then con- 

t with private persons to operate these 
ilities or he may create Government- 
vned corporations todoso. This bill would 
ve the President the authority, which he 
cently demanded, to permit the Govern- 
ent to go into the steel business. It would 

o give him the authority to put the Gov- 
rnment in the coal business, in the mining 

isiness, or into most any other industrial, 
productive enterprise. 

It would give him the further authority to 
establish voluntary priority for materials 
after consultation with industry. If the 

luntary procedure did not work, he would 
then have the authority to set up compul- 

ry priorities and allocation of materials, 
That would mean that the private m: 
turer would first have to get permission 

m the President before he could secure 
raw materials, with the President having the 
right to decide in what order and in what 
quantities the manufacturer would get the 

iterials. This would vest in the President 

the United States, or in some bureau head 
under his direction, the Very power of life 

d death over every industrial free-enter- 

e business in the land. It would give 
him the further power to regulate imports 

id exports, as was done during the war. 
It would give him the power to establish 

aximum prices on materials or facilities if 

> thinks them necessary. Once that power 
was exercised, no private business concern 
could raise its prices without giving to the 
President 60 days’ notice and then the Presi- 
dent could refuse it permission to do so 

True, this bill has not yet passed. I hope 
it never shall. But make no mistake about 
t, it is the dream and hope of a group of 
economic planners now in Washington that 
this bill may become law, so that they can 
really bask in the power of a planned 
economy. 

We cherish the relationship between the 
under our 
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individual citizen and the state 





system of government, wherein the Govern- 
ment is the sez I i ister We 
mu kee it that w l ind final 
autl must ever be ( the pec 
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Our i tree N 2 l ; 
old, has rown to be al ty oak in the 
forest of nations. It tows ove all others 
with its great bran ; of advantage and 
superiority, climbing and reaching toward the 
heavens A'l other trees in the forest suffer 
by comparison. Ours is rooted in 
liberty and human freedom. If 
roots from the tree, the branch¢ 





away, the trunk will decay, and 
self will surely die 
Government, as we know, has 
wasteful. Our staggering national debt ap- 
pears to be perpetual. We are already taxed 
in our meat and drink, ino sities, and 
in our comforts, in our and in our 
amusements. The C is now asked to 


become 





r nece 








increase taxes, to ta more of the earnings 
of the American people away from them 
under the pretense ring forthem. High- 
er taxes and more spending will bring neither 
prosperity nor security They will impose 


burdens a free people c ot carry, and the 
result will be subservie >» and servitued of 
the individual to the rulers of the state 
Let us never forget that a Gi 
slanned economy mean 
rolled economy, and a Government-con- 
rolled economy means ! 
dustry, the death of free e 





vernment- 
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erprise. 
TRENDS IN GOVERNMENT 

(a) Trends in government today are defi- 
1itely toward bigger but not better govern- 
ment. 

(b) Trends are in the direction of more 
and more spending, with an annual budget 
of from 65 to 70 billion dollars within the 
next 5 to 10 years. 

(c) Present trends indicate continuous 
and larger deficits that will pyramid the 
national debt to $300,000,000,000 or more by 
1960. 

(d) Trends of the present, unless checked 
or reversed, will compel higher and higher 
taxes until we, like England, will be taking 
40 cents for Federal taxes out of every dollar 
earned by the American people. 

(e) The trend in Washington too 
quently now is to base vital policy decisions 
on political considerations The test too 
often seems to be, Will it win or help win 
an election? and not whether it is wise, 
sound in principle, and good. for the coun- 
try. 

(f) Trends are in th 
central government in 
toward a master government that will as- 
sume the full authority and responsibility 
for both the planning and controlling of the 
whole national economy, and for the direc- 
tion and supervision of many of the daily, 
social, political, and economic activities of 


all the peo; 





fre- 





e direction of a super 
Washington, D. C., 








ie, 
WHAT FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


You ask, What form of 
that be; communism, fascism, 
cialism, or liberalism? You may nan 
Your label is as good as mine. Whatev 
the name, the traditional American liberty 
and freedom of our sacred heritage will be 
changed and will not be the same as that 
bequeathed to us by the blood, wisdom, and 
sacrifices of our founding fathers 

Can Congress stop these trends? you ask. 
Yes; the Congress can and should. I cannot 


government will 


1aZism, so0- 








promise you that it will. In my n, 
it will only do so if the Ame n pe e- 
come awakened to the real dangers l- 
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Throughout History No Nation Has Ever 
Tried To Be Strong in More Than One 
Medium and Succeeded—Our Survival 
as a Nation Demands That We Concen- 
trate on Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


E OF REPRI 
Decen a } 


IN THE HOt 
Th ursday 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Spea I! e 
before me an editorial from Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Even I rhe 
Role of cA uf . 
€ al ¢ ( i@l A ] 
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t mu be kept first— the 


( { e of the United 


on to quote the un- 


State 


iformed and astute Secre- 


u Cll 
e Air Force, Mr. Thomas K 
Fit er, on the combat functions of the 
Air Force, and the importance of strate- 
v I both a deterrent to ag- 
I and a retaliatory foree in the 
eve of attack. As Mr. Finletter puts 
it 
‘ i i lispen I to 
‘ t our as 
| edit ]1 ends: 
I defense rce should be a per- 
f But the fact that the 
‘ pr ‘ er ict 4 innot be 
{ id not mean that the weapon 
‘ be ! r peace, and, fail- 
‘ in war, should be made 
{ To do that w ld be the height of 
\ more extended development of this 
thi ( rs in a second piece I would 
cal ntion of this Hous« It is 
om the November 17 edition 
of t G in Science Monitor by its 
di hed Paris correspondent, Mr. 
V ) Hurd The real question of 
the current international situation, said 


Mr. Hurd, narrow whether 
Wasl ton has considered that Russia 
} 


might put enough force behind the Com- 


down to 





munist action in Korea to puso the 
United Nations army into the a If 
Ru i does that, Mr. Hurd asked, have 
steps been taken for meeting the threat 
to oul urity? 
I f 
Wrote Mr. Hurd— 
are « regarded as nothing less than 
a 1 ] ‘ trategic air force of 
‘ it Vv d notify Russia of 
Al ility not merely to drop a few 
Russia, but to keep up a 
! i attack on that nation for 
" l ry 
! t tory, no nation has ever 
tried to be strong in more than one medium 
and l ded. England, strong at sea, put 
i ! i m: npower into navies instead 
of I f mile Germany built huge armies 
as did I ce, but both had to keep their 


1 order to do so 


Tod with the addition of air power, a 
modern nation is confronted with having to 
usta t forces 





Mr. Speaker, if America is to win a 
major war, we will have to do it prin- 
cipally as a result of our superior achieve- 
ments in the air. We have heard a great 
deal about the lessons of the Korean war 
proving that we need huge ground and 
naval forces. I think the events of the 
past few lave proved that we can 
accomplish very little against the masses 


days 
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that could be thrown 


of manpower 


against our own boys on the ground. 


We must 


fact that 


go back and face again the 
we can depend only on our tech- 


nical and scientific superiority, and this 
technical and scientific superiority is 
most effective in the air. 

This is the point of the editorial I sub- 
mit, as well as of the article. But the 
article with its analy of what might 





happen in Korea, is particularly illumi- 
nating because it was written before our 
recent set-backs in Korea proved the 
point of the article, and Mr. Hurd’s 
qualification as a military prophet. 

Mr. Speake under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the editorial and the article which 
I commend to my colleagues. 

The matters are as follows: 

{From the Washington Star of October 28, 
1950) 
THe ROLE OF 

As a result of ¢ 


the Korean war, there 


STRATFGIC AIR 
moplaints growing out of 
has been some danger 
that nd things might be put first in our 
about the purpose and the uses of 
been that the 


The principal complaint ha 





f ind forces had neither the right kind 
nor enough tactical air support It is un- 
lly true that the pinch of budget 

i during the past few years has 


re painfully byt 
trategic arm If we 


ctical air than 
are going to 





have to fight ground actions, as in Korea, 
this will have to be remedied, for tactical 
air, de ned to give close support to ground 
troops, is indispensable in modern ground 
warfare This should never be done, how- 
ever, at t expense of rategic air—the 
long-r e bombers canvable of strikine at 
the heart of any potential or actual enemy 

In his recent talk at the Herald Tribune 
Forun the ecretary of the Air Force, 
Thon K. Finletter, dealt at some length 


with this question, 


The Air Force, he said, has three first pri- 


ority combat functions. The first of these is 
tl r defen the United Siates—to do 
what can be « to prevent enemy bombers 
from reschil their targets in this country. 
Mr. fF tter did not elaborate on this point, 
but no one believes that de’ens2 can be 
wholl\ uce ful Some of the bombers, 


perhaps most of them, would get through. 

The second function is that of 
support, which, Mr. Finletter said, is an ex- 
tremely important phase of the Air Force 
job. His gre emphasis was laid on the 


tactical air 


point, however, that, while it is necessary 
to put more effort and more money into 
defense and tactical air, this “must never 
be at the expense of strategic air.” 


Behind this lies the fundamental thought 
that cur basic objective must be to prevent 
a major war Manifestly, nothing should 


be neglected that would insure our success 
if, in spite of everything, we are forced into 
war. But no rational person would deny 


that it is infinitely preferable to prevent war 
if that can be done 

It is here that strategic air offers the great- 
est hope Deploring what he called the 
misunderstanding of the high importance 
of the long-range bomber, the Air Force Sec- 
retary declared: “As long as the nations 
stay heavily armed the strategic air attack— 
our ability to strike with great atomic power 
at the very centers of an aggressor nation— 
will be the greatest force for peace in the 
whole Western World. If we hadn't had this 
force we might well be in a world war by 
now. The strategic air arm is indispensable 


to our safety and to the safety of our friends 
and allies.” 











It is hard to see how there can | 
valid disagreement with that 

Ideally, a defense force should be a per- 
fectly balanced But the fact 
demands of all branches of all services can- 
not be fully tisfied does n mean that 
Weapon whi hope for pea 


failine tha for uccess in 


uffer. To do that 


folly. 


point of y 


force 








h offers the bes 


war, should 


be made to s 


height of 


would be the 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston 
Mass., of November 17, 19590] 

20LE OF CHINA COMMUNIsTS EYED 

IN KREMLIN PLANNING 

(By Volney D. Hurd) 


Russia and its satellit 


PaRIs 3 today con- 


stitute a vast grindstone. Can the west 
fford to waste its bar of steel in a futile 
push against this mass of abrasive? Or is 
the answer, rather, to smash the bearing on 
which it turns? 

This is the hard decision confronting the 
United Nations as the Chinese Communist 


delegation comes to Lake Success to discuss 
Formosa and to block UN efforts to discuss 
Korea 

The great question is whether Moscow, de- 
spite its championing of Communist China's 
case before the UN, really wants it to become 
a member 

In the UN, Communist China would have 


to play a more discreet role and would be 
open to contamination by western influ- 
ences, from which Mao Tze-tung and his 
crowd have been isolated Kept out of the 
UN, Communist China would have to turn 
to Moscow as its sponsor, protector, and idea 


source. 
TACTLESSNESS SIUN 


This would keep huge China under Mos- 


cow's thumb, a very practical point in Mos- 


cow's perpetuation of its power, and permit 
the Kremlin to use the vast mass of China 
to w down the west 

Communist China's conduct so far, from 
the maltreatment of American consuls and 
c 1 treatment of British recognition to the 
invasion of Tibet at just this moment, is 
V regarded as indicating either stupid- 
i or tactlessne which is contrary to the 
Chinese character, or direction by Moscow 

In fac the very conduct of the Chinese 


troops in would 
rving as barometers cf 
e betwe 
sinn element 
Their sudden appearance, quick successes, 
and then equally sudden vanishing into thin 
air without pressing home their advantage 
make no sense militarily. 


Korea suggest 
an internal 


en pro-Chinese and pro-Rus- 





PULL AND HAUL 

The reappearance of large numbers now 
building up indicates that they may go into 
action again. That this might represent the 
pull and haul between a Mao seeking to hold 
his pro-Chinese position and dissident ele- 
ments conditioned and inserted into his 
organization by Moscow, must be considered 
as a possibility. 

The long Chinese tradition of war lords, 
of powerful generals building up their own 
armies and then acting virtually independent 
of the government, would provide perfect 
opportunities for the Russians. They could 
find generals whom they counted on for their 


own, build the main Communist armies 
around them, and then encourage these 
armies to act as though on their own, al- 


though really following Moscow's orders. 
Mao would be confronted with an accom- 
plished fact, and would have to disown these 
armies or play along with the policy they 
forced as a means of saving face. If the 
best trained and equipped Chinese Commu- 
nist armies had been made possible only 
by Russian aid and with Russian picked 
generals, Mao would be the prisoner of his 
own revolt and forced to play the puppet, 


















































FURTHER INVASION? 
I e factors are important becau they 
the Korean sit down to the pos- 
ty that Communist armies may well 
1e to invade North Korea even without 
‘ the will of Mao, wl hould know 


With all the talk 
e fact is that Korea itself as the point of 


of more “periphery wars.” 


between the west’s bar of steel and 
t Communist grindstone, mi 
i ) 


The cost to the vw 


ht do a pretty 


without further c 


sul r nflicts 


particularly the 





[ ed States, in m men, and money 
been hu for such a small side-issue 
campaign, and the fact is that it has been 
unreall so far as meeting 

Vv enuine n le for } cerned 





LACK OF AIR POWER 
The reason is that the Koreans have never 


d any air power to speak of, and still have 





! The UN’s military success has been 
made possible by this fact And even with 
h e adva t it was tor h and ) 
l the extremely hazardous Incho pera- 
t 1 resolved that f the cor t 
But suppose t § had places 
present large air force at the dis} 


the North Koreans? The patch 





ir impossible prac al 
Japan, which was 
planes at first, plus other short-range 
when some airdromes had been ret 
ws how poorly disposed were UN 





saved only 








A first-class Russiar ir attack would have 
produced a_ very fferent situa 
Americans can remember from the Pacific 
battles wl 1 tl Jay € ill ha il of 
I es. Until the J ese air e cut 
a n, little could be dons 

SUPPLY LINE OPEN 
It is questionable if carrier comm 
1 hav umed the responsibility of 
I hit < ft so close to the shore if a 





rong Soviet air force had been operating. 
As to the UN supply lines which remained in 


unmolested operations, it would have been a 





different ry if Ru n planes and sub 
es had mad entrated attacks on 
Moscow, by resorting to its often-used ex- 
pedient of twisting words and terms, could 
put into action a large part of the Soviet 


uir force, along with 
ind armies, with no danger of involving 
1 itself. 

nent and planes could be 
nited States did to its allies 
in the last war, and as Russia and Germany 
did with the Spanish elements during that 
civil war. The pilots could be “volunteers.” 
And, in this case, the Russians could even 


to American Vv fighter pilots 
Tigers, 





China 


WHAT OF LOSSES? 
Thus, thousands of Soviet planes and 
pilots could operate with Communist 
Chinese land armies without Moscow’s being 
involved, except through the losses caused. 
But, considering the Soviet Union’s present 
ma 
W 


1ass 


production of planes and pilots, it 
ould not need to mind as long as the effor 
paid off in victories. 

The same holds true of volunteer Com~ 
munist Chinese armies. Out of a nation of 
450,000,000 people, 1,000,000 volunteers 
would not be excessive in present terms 
of reference. 

The picture which then comes up is of 
Russia acting as the operator of the grind- 
stone, always keeping just enough abrasive 
material coming along to insure a maximum 
consumption of the steel bar, with quite 
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pushing it away or ever | 


i ing it really gain 
ny headway. 








a 
On the long-range basis of Russian think- 
ing, such trolled warfare would be 
logical is that, at such a distance 
from America, the ch e of offsett com- 
bined Communist land and air mi t must 
be rated n t nil for the United §& s 
THE REAL QUESTION 
1 . e west 
. U ui Ce wn is 
the be at nastone 
ha i t ] ap} proc 
lace tT ae- 
cision ¥ h ei I é - 
tor Int K ae l pu 





r q rr d n to ' 

t! ) I ex t I t 
considered by V i whether step 
have be t I it 

These e] F ’ y regarded 12 
nothing less } long- ¢ 2 
tegic air 1 ich size that it would 
I I A bility t1 
to dro a fe t Ri ) 
n nf 

TI n } ever 
tried t é 
and i I 
i m i 
of hu ( \ } 
us did I i to keep t “ 
navi ’ ; 

Tod i i f . ¢ 
modern 1! dad ¥ 1 I I 
su un ty 

inis 1 1 hi ! ] If a power tri 
t he , +) y ill hi , i 
common st i e it in for disast 
either at hon w t it does to e na- 
tional ¢ I road, < both 

WHAT ¢ Ii WER? 

The key { t the Lenin theory is t 
America ust be e t brok nd ‘ 
v ? d d aiid i cn t T t K ‘ y 
One of the best way hasten ‘ 
ing to ! V id tn 
three-way miilit y € t 

Further, as ( is one starts drafting men 


to build up t é iy armi the 1 3 


ower to product d < e the pli- 
cated techr l hinge ( : : e 
stra it air i v ild t 1 to disap- 





were pu i out of Asia by 1 
Chinese cor u n d forced t try to 
t k the b ‘ the 1d é it 
I NET do I 
4 ‘ AW ‘ near 
nent 1 would to 





ed t § i to ha no- 

f t > ships, nor their 

1 would have to e de- 

constitute a mode I 

1 diffe t 11ps pl yil C = 
the art now dictate 


1 bomb no better t the 
ver it and sust i ich de- 
liveries until such time as the enemy is weak 


enough to be 
Japan 

The United States is considered to be far 
from prepared to do that today 

That the land armies in Europe now in 
building could ever hope to hold out alone 
against Russia, unless the latter was threat- 
ened by some such superior air power, must 
also be written off, as it is by the military 
experts. It is a force which has been planned 
as a holding auxiliary, for use only until real 
power can move in. 

Alexander de Seversky in his new book, 
Survival by Air Power, has amplified the 


ready 
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party | t shown much interest in pre- 
ervin the integrity of the individual to 
vote a di to his own desire 

N t long ago, the new Democrat used 
the | ¢ ll bat as one means of persuasion 
wi I rank ; > new Demo- 
cra re the voter W he ta) iVy- 
‘ The ew De na We 
fu ed the union worker for contribu- 
t I f t the new Democrat is 
quite pable ofl tealing an election 

Regard! f the outcome, we hope and 
t } Repub will not only 
i n st recount but 
will f through » the people of this 
tate e f ure will have confidence in 
tr t box 


Seedbeds of Socialism: No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a most 
thought-provoking article entitled 
“Seedbeds of Socialism,”’ which appeared 
in the December issue of the Nation’s 
Business, and which was written by Mr. 
Junius B. Wood. Mr. Wood most effec- 
tively points out in this article the dan- 
ger of the administration’s program to 
socialize American agriculture 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

SOCIALISM: No. 3—DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE 
(By Junius B. Wood) 

THROUGH A STEADY FLOW OF RULES AND REGU- 
LATIONS, THE FARMER IS BEING DRIVEN DOWN 
THE ROAD TO A FORM OF SOCIALIZED AGRICUL=- 
TURE REMINISCENT OF THE SOVIET—HERE’S 
HOW IT IS BEING DONE 


IN THE 


SEEDBEDS OF 


Ambitious dictators and rulers through the 
ages have learned that their power never will 
be secure until the farmers—they call them 
peasants—are controlled 

In rich and highly industrialized United 
States, a socialized state, with each individ- 
ual regimented and Washington dictating 
and controlling his livelihood, never will be 
perfected until the farmer is brought into 
line ‘hat is the condition toward which the 
Department of Agriculture has be2n headed 
for 17 years Its officials may deny such am- 
bitions, but the facts give the answer. 

Figures do not show the farmer's dominant 
role in the Nation's economic, social, and po- 
litical stability. The farm population is less 
than one-fifth of our total and produces only 
8 percent of the net national income. But, 
like the human heart, it is the most vital 
part of the body politic. Unless heart and 
agriculture function smoothly, all else stops. 

The farmer produces the food, the first 
essential for life. Without it, the individual 
dies and a nation wastes away. The farmer 
by nature and environment is a self-reliant 
individualist. He adjusts his crops to local 
climate and soil and depends on his own 
judgment to meet nature's changes or to de- 
termine his methods or hours of work. Con- 
“incing him that he should accept push- 
button control from Washington is a tough 
job, but agriculture is progressing in that 
direction 
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Many were still hailing the Russian revolu- 
tion as an altruistic achievement for the 
common man when the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, in 1933, started conditioning the 
farmer for the controls that had developed 
in the Soviet Union. The revolution which 
the Communist Party, or Bolsheviki, later 
took over and labeled with their name, had 
been started by the peasants. While their 


sons were away at war and authorities other- 


wise occupied, peasants booted out their 
landlords and divided the acres, Without 
the peasants, czardom collapsed and what 


was called the “workers, peasants, and sol- 
diers republic” followed. Today the soldiers 
rule the country while the workers and peas- 
a natural evolution that may be 
a warning for us 

After the appointment of Henry A. Waliace 
as Secretary of Agriculture in 1933, the De- 
which in the 44 years since its 


ants obey 


partment, 


creation under President Grover Cleveland 
in 1889 had accomplished marvels in im- 
proving agriculture through advice and as- 


sistance to the farmer, experiments, and new 
started telling the farmer what he 
must do. Names and faces have changed 
since then and the Soviet Union has lost its 
roseate popularity, but the Department, with 
programs modified to suit the times, has 
continued steadily toward a socialized agri- 
culture under Government control. 

The Department’s substantial services to 
the farmer have continued. If Washington 
actually becomes the big boss farmer of the 
Nation, the farms will be good ones. That is 
more than the Soviet Union can show after 
its years of regimentation. 

In the early years of the Wallace tenure, 
the councils of Harold Ware were heeded in 
the Department until his death in 1935. 
Ware was an outstanding farmer, also a 
charter member of the American Communist 


crops, 


Party. His mother, Ella Reeve Bloor, a dy- 
namic little woman known as “Mother 
Bloor,” was famous as a labor agitator. 


Ware was invited to Russia by Lenin and 
spent 10 years introducing mechanized farm- 
ing and establishing immense collective 
farms. He returned, to be idolized by his 
clique as a past master of farming fact and 
theory. 

Lee Pressman, who recently informed a 
congressional committee that he was a 
Communist at that time, and Alger Hiss, 
even better known, were assistant general 
counsels of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, now known as the pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 
Pressman stated that Nathan Witt, John J. 
Abt, and Charles Kramer, known to some as 
Charles Krevitsky, were Communist com- 
rades in the Department, 

C. B. (Beanie) Baldwin was a power in the 
Farm Resettlement Administration, which 
later became the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and now is the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. He rose to Assistant Secre- 
tary and, after leaving the Department, was 
an assistant chairman of the CIO's Political 
Action Committee. He managed the Wal- 
lace Presidential campaign in 1948 and con- 
tinued as national secretary of the Progres- 
sive Citizens of America when Wallace 
ditched his party after the Red invasion of 
Korea. 

Charles F,. Brannan, Secretary since June 
2, 1948, got his first taste of farming in 
1935, when Secretary Wallace appointed him 
an assistant solicitor in the Denver FSA of- 
fice. Before that he had practiced law for 
6 years. He and Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary 
under President Herbert Hoover, are the 
only ones without practical farm experi- 
ence among 14 who have held the office. 
Secretary Brannan also is the conspicuous 
survivor among the up-and-coming young 
men of the Wallace days, 

Also active in a department which pro- 
claims itself the loving friend and helper of 
the farmer was John Franklin Carter, later 










well known as a columnist and commen- 
tator under the name “Jay Franklin.” He 
was director of information for Rexford 
Guy Tugwell who, as Under Secretary, was 
second only to Wallace. Carter qualified as 
an agriculturist, of sorts, through a book, 
What We Are About To Receive, which he 
wrote in 1932, 2 years before he joined the 
Department. 

“The farmer has arrogated to himself all 
virtue and all knowledge,” Carter wrote 
“He has planted prohibition in our vitals, 
he has voted against progress, against civili- 
zation, against the city, against science, 
against art. He has made and unmade Pres- 
idents in the image of Main Street. He has 
exhausted our soil as he will exhaust our 
Treasury if given half a chance. He is the 
great obstacle to human progress, the great 
threat to political stability. Sooner or later 
we shall discover * * * that the landed 
proprietor, the kulak, is simply so much mud 
on the path of progress and must be swept 
aside if society is to advance. 

“The farmer is a bad winner and a rotten 
loser and deserves about as much sympathy 
as any other man who feels that it is the 
Government’s duty to pay him for being kind 
enough to exist.” 

Carter left the Department to become a 
ghost writer for the administration, but the 
socialization of agriculture, begun in the 
years when he was expressing a frank opin- 
ion of the American farmer and in the years 
of the farmer’s deepest trouble, still goes on, 

The Soviet steps, as shown in their pres- 
ent program in occupied countries are: (1) 
Oust the original landowners; (2) divide the 
acres among tenants and party followers; (3) 
force the new owners into a government col- 
lective farm. 

As most farmers already own their land, 
we can skip the first step in the Soviet agri- 
cultural pattern and not hang American 
kulaks on their own apple trees or march 
their families into exile to get acres for the 
toiling peasants. 

Though forcible police methods cannot 
be applied in the United States, our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture cherished a similar 
though gentler program, certainly as late 
as 1941. In that year, Director Baldwin, ex- 
pounded to his Farm Security Administra- 
tion workers in Columbus, Ohio, a plan for 
redividing the country’s farm land into small 
family-type holdings. 

Under this plan, the right of public domain 
would be granted the Government “as a 
means of securing the subdivision of large 
landholdings into family-type farms.” In- 
stead of being dragged out of his home, the 
landowner would be served with a court 
order in the American way—less brutal but 
just as effective. Also, under this plan, the 
Government would not dispose of any land 
which it now owns and would acquire as 
much more as possible. These Federal tracts 
could be converted into Government farms. 
These would grow bigger while destroying the 
big independent farmer. The advance into 
the third step with the family-type farms, 
new and old, consolidated into collective 
farms—we'd call them cooperatives—would 
be easy. In the end, the Government would 
be the only farmer. 

As Wallace and his group disappeared from 
the Department, this drastic program for 
making over the rustic face of America 
faded out, but only to return in new dress 
and ornaments. Secretary Brannan’s for- 
mula for trimming down the big farm is 
more adroit, less abrupt. In the meantime, 
Federal controls over the farmer's planting, 
harvesting and marketing increase with each 
passing season, 

The Supreme Court has upheld the Gov- 
ernment’s right “to regulate and control that 
which it subsidizes.” For the farmer, that 
means Federal controls go hand in hand with 
price support for a crop or commodity. The 
Secretary of Agriculture with a staff of some 











105,000 State, county, and community com- 
tteemen in farm areas, is the supreme 
rbiter. Before World War II, each State's 
hree to five committeemen were elected by 
farmers. They are now appointed by the 
Secretary. As they control 10 percent of a 
te’s allotment, elected county and com- 
munity committeemen are dependent—an- 
ther tightening of Government control. 

How such controls and regulation of farms 

re inseparable from support of crop p 

unending debate over percentages and 
payments is the diverting smokescreen be- 
hind which the farmer is goose-stepped into 
cialized agriculture. Price support now 

eans that the Government will finance a 
crop at a price not exceeding 90 percent of 
rity, parity being computed on the farm 
cost of living for specified previous years. 
Congress decides that certain crops will be 
upported. The Secretary can add others, 
fixes the parity percentage and imposes the 
controls. Controls in the price-support pro- 

am—they have no relation to controls in 

il conservation and other programs—are in 
four classes with many variations for par- 
ticular crops or conditions. 

The financing, purchases or loans, is done 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
ond only in size to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation among half a hundred 
Government corporations. CCC has an au- 
thorized borrowing power of $6,750,000,000 to 
carry out price support. 

Acreage allotments, stating how many 
acres a farmer may plant, are the most used 
control. An allotment may be a hardship or 
a blessing, taking or giving acres. An allot- 
ment may be more valuable than the land 
itself. Real-estate dealers and land specu- 
lators as well as farmers are applicants in 
seasons of Government distribution. 

In North Carolina, with its burley tobacco 
fields, an allotment is rated at $1,000 an acre. 
The speculator who receives one can thanl 
the Government for a quick profit ; 
as easy for the farmer who puts the land to 
use and must accept the controls that go 
with it. The tobacco allotment may be for 
a triflng part of a farmer’s total acreage, but 
he must obey Department rules for 
servation and other practices for all 
The Government becomes his 
manager. 

When a surplus threatens, the I 
can cut allotments for a commodity. An al- 
lotment is to a farm, not to an individual. 
So the fun starts. In burley tobacco, for 
instance, the law does not permit reducing 
an existing allotment below nine-tenths of 
an acre. Farmers, each his own “b 
yard lawyer,” foresee a coming cut. Wives, 
children, and relatives are rallied and each 
is given legal title to a fraction of the 
old homestead and its total allotment. A 
family combination of ten is sure of 9 acres. 
One North Carolina county had 850 burley 
allotments in 1938; 2,400 in 1950. 

This year, Representative LinpLEY B&cK- 
WoRTH polled the Brannan committeemen 
who distributed the latest cotton acreage 
allotments in Texas. Bell and Van Zandt 
Counties reported that about one-tenth of 
their applicants were genuine farmers, the 
others wanting an allotment to add to the 
sale of rental value of the land. In Newton 
and Angelina Counties, some allotments were 
only one-tenth of an acre, while in Hill 
County, one-third of those receiving less 
than 5 acres quit growing cotton and one- 
tenth of those who lost out quit farming. 

“I was allowed two and two-tenths acres 
for cotton,” a farmer wrote. “I kept off 
WPA and lived hard in ‘Hoover days’ but only 
2.2 acres out of my 30 forced me on the 
soup line. I’m too old now to get a job and 
didn’t go to school long enough to get a 
‘position’ and my rheumatism’s too bad to 
dig ditches with a pick and shovel.” 

“If this farm program were put on a sane 
and sensible plan without the fiddli dilly- 
dallying, measuring, and all the silly stuff 
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telling a farmer how much of each crop he Its 
allowed to plant, it could be handled with 
one-fourth the number of helpers and save 
millions,” wrote another, adding a hope that 
the “whole program will be junked” unless 
quickly improved. 

Though few may see a finished picture of 
the Department's drive toward complete 
socialization of agriculture, more and more 
farmers complain as their acres are put under 
increased Government controls. Price sup- 
port gives the farmer a satisfying sense of 
security while its controls destroy his right 
to manage his own farm. As he looks at the 
national picture, he sees a Government 
building up surpluses whose unless 
absorbed by wars or other disaster, will 
swamp him with controls. 

The far-ner realizes that payments 
depend on changing sessions of Congress and 
the discretion of a Secretary of Agriculture. 
He sees himself a pawn of politics as Govern- 
ment power spreads over his livelihood. The 
Secretary of manipulate 


Agriculture can 
price supports by deciding when to buy or 








also 











not to buy. Suspension of buying t 
the last two national elections—soyl 


corn, and grain storage were involved 
are said to have profited speculators 
farmers millions, were interpreted by C.n- 
gressmen as a warning to the farmer t 
his vote also is under control. 

One farmer or several hundred 
speak for the 5,970,000. Their farm organ- 
izations can. The National Farm Bureau 
Federation (1,435,000 members) and the Na- 
tional Grange (850,000 members) are for a 
flexible price-support program based on sup- 
ply and demand and are opposed to the 
Brannan plan. The Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union (450,000 members) 
supports the Agricultural Department pro- 
gram in all weather. 

The farmer chafes at the shackles which 
price supports put on his freedom but ac 
other contr and necessary 





cannot 





-eonts 
epts 


Farm- 


] » 
iS a falr 


ing is big business with $105,000,000,000 
invested in realty crops, livestock, and 








and $22,000,000,000 more in cash 

The Government, like private 
institutions, makes loans to buy farms, stock, 
and seeds and to improve property. It 
writes crop insurance and makes direct pay- 
ments to who follow a soil con- 
servation program. Like any other creditor, 
the Department enforces approved farming 
methods, fertilizer, contour plowing, terrac- 
ing, drainage, livestock, inoculation, insec- 
ticides, and crop rotation. 

The Department conducts experimental 
farms, its experts roam the world collecting 
animals and plants, and it is the Nation's 
most prolific publisher, 

Thus, while the Department wins good 
will through constructive assistance and ad- 
vic the program to regiment agriculture 
moves steadily forward In hillbilly slang, 
the taxpayer and farmer “Ain’t seen nothin’ 
yet.” Secretary Brannan now carries the 
torch of the former Wallace group to so- 
cialize the farmers 

His Brannan plan 


machinery 


and banks. 





farmers 
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outlines what may lie 


ahead for the farmer, consumer, and tax- 
payer. Introduced by Senator ELMER 
Tuomas of Oklahoma, it sleeps in committee 
but is not dead If it becomes law, gov- 


ernment control of every farmer will be abso- 
lute—what he plants, how he farms, even 
how he must spend a goodly portion of his 
cash income, Fifteen of the bill’s 86 pages 
enumerate penalties on farmers and more 
pages are “bad news for dealers. If the 
farmer does not keep books and make reports, 
he can be fined $500. If he makes a false 
report—even veteran bookkKeepers make mis- 
takes—the fine may be $1,000 and a year in 
jail. 

In distinction from the present price-sup- 
port program, the Brannan program is 
called production payments or income sup- 
ports. The farmer will sell a crop on a com- 
petitive market for whatever it will bring. 










































































































A Dol 
The consumer will buy it at ame low 
price with additional costs for distribution 
and handling. The Government 
the farmer a check for the difference be- 
tween what he received and 100 
the parity price for the not 90 perce: 
as at present. Parity would be the ave 
for the first 10 of the preceding 12 ye 

The Secretary has not said how much t! 
plan will cost 
$5,000,000,000 to $12,000,000.000 in added 
taxes. The consumer will pay his 
taxes from his portion of fictitious sa 


the 


her 
then ¢ $ 


percent 


crop 


but others estimate from 





and the farmer will pay his from his ficti- 
ti profits the Governme taking b 
presents from th and loadi f 
with conirols to k » him f 1 
to nuch 

Farmers, good businessmen, already 
loopholes as in the potato program One 
native sou took as an illustration two farm- 
ers On Opposite sides of a road who raise a 


few hogs for home consumption, not for 
ket It could apply to 
for farm consumption. Instead of feeding 
his hogs what is raised on his own farm, 
each farmer drives across the road and buys 
his forage from his neighbor at the mark 
price. The Government pays the seller the 
difference hetween what he got and tl 
income support price. The pig eats the feed 
and the farmer has it, too, That is, he has 
the cash equivalent. 

The plan has new controls to eliminate the 
American kulak. Putting the big farmer 
out of business has vote appeal though expe- 
rience in other countries proves it 
nomic. Mexico tried it. Thousands of new- 
ly established little farmers raised only 
enough for their families. Russia tried it 
and the big collective farm was the solution 
with government, instead of an individual, as 
the operator. 

The Brannan plan replaces the proposed 
public domain seizures with cash register 
tests. At first, income support was to be 
$20,000 of a farm's 





other supplies 








uneco- 





limited to receipt A 
farmer would trim his acres to that income 
This was replaced by a “comparative unit” 


computation of income which also seems 
headed for discard. In all plans, as in 
ent price support, the farmer is hobbled 
with controls that balk rational supply 
demand 

The value of 10 bushels of corn is the unit 
in the new Brannan currency. A farmer re- 


pres- 


and 


ceives income support for not more than 
1,800 units. If corn is $1.35 a bushel, he 
would get support for 18,000 bushels, or up to 
$24,300. With wheat at $82, it would be 
12,500 bushels, and so on for other crops and 
livestock but not more than $24,300 for all 
crops on one farm. The Secretary would 
designate the crops and acreage of ¢ 

The farmer has no assurance that thi 
will continue. When the natior tr 
starts scraping bottom, Congres u ( 
billions for income support The 1,800 uit 





will shrink to a smaller number 
The efficient or so-called big farmer wh 
been producing at low « uD t the 1 
limit is trimmed while 
who never t to 1,800 units Is 1 
Secretary Br I 
vide income support for 98 per ‘ 
ce farms. The two pe reer I 
included the big farms and 
each year produce many times two per 
ol lr larm weaith 
Farm statistics, like others, can give 
torted picture. The ¢ u Bure 
the average yearly income 
American farms at $17 - 
7,500; one-third at $1,60¢ j 
or 2,000,000, at le t : () rhe B 
defines three cultivated res or a | ‘ 
and returning $250 a ye 1s a farm rl 
ands of such “farms,” politi y nped 
iow the sad state of 
patches ‘ I 
C l j I I j s 
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( D I Ver- 
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ifying the quan- 
t i I 195¢ these 
é ly < I pea and 
uj A mie wh l nore 
t! is fined unde 1 complicated 
‘ pe e deductior rom re- 
r each comn LLUY rhe 
} iimaq 1.ior a com- 
I t aoe I t becol elle e until 
two-thirds of the voters at a 
rele dum in the producin irea 
ment Limiting the area 
fl plant, as when the Secretary 
fe vill exceed domestic and export 
demands plus 15 to 30 percet ze allow- 
A ment ire on all storage crops 
nd ecretary has proclaimed them and 
n c practic ( many others The 
1 ‘ lty for exce planting is forfeiture 
( 0 percent of the support price. A pin 
hooker ( bacco argot for bootlegger) who 
has n paid the penalty is liable to $1,000 
fine 1 year in jail Excess acreage for one 
crop may not deprive a farmer of support 
for t cro} If the owner of several 
farms exceeds his allotment for tobacco or 
I itoe l he forfeit upport for that 
crop on all farn If he violates it on wheat 
or other | ic cro} he does not lose sup- 
port for his other farms within the total 
i tme 

3. M é agreement The voluntary 
contract etween one farmer or a group and 
the Secretary for specified areas and com- 
moditie hey are exempt from the anti- 
tru \ 

4. Marketing orders: A rigid form of agree- 
ment where the Secretary enforces an order 
which fixes prices, quality, quantity, and 
where e commodity may be sold Milk 


in effect in some 35 city areas and 





‘ ( ire 
others apply to certain fruits, nuts, soybeans, 
hops, and honey The Secretary can start 
civil action against a violator for either an 
injunction or civil damages or criminal ac- 
tion 1 $50 to $500 fine for each day's 
vi 





Shall Our Goverment Be Destroyed by the 
Courts ?—The Judith Coplon Case 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E 


MI 


. RANKIN 


SIPPI 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if i can 
regain my equilibrium after listening to 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
CELLER, protest against anybody stirring 


IN THE 


while, as he says we are “plunging over 
Niagara” under Mr. Acheson, if I can 
regain my equilibrium, sufficiently, I 


should like to call attention to one of the 
nost distur! cerisions cf which I 


have ever rx 
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that if this 

ever destroyed, it 
would be destroyed by the courts. I 
wonder if we aren’t approaching that 
catastrophe. 

A circuit court of appeals in New 
York on yesterday reversed the case of 
Judith Coplon, not on the ground that 
she was not guilty of treason, but be- 
cause she was not arrested under a 
warrant 

If George 
Benedict Arnold at 
came very near doing, and Arnold could 
have got before this court, it would 
probably have turned Benedict loose on 
the ground that he was not arrested 
under a warrant. 

Judith Coplon was convicted of trea- 
son, stealing and selling Government 
secrets to a country that she knew was 
an enemy of this country, yet this court, 
while admitting her guilt, reversed the 
case on the ground that she was not 
arrested under a warrant. 

I can almost hear Joe Stalin laughing 
over that decision. 

We may have to invoke the power of 
impeachment in order to stop certain 
courts from attempting to wreck our 
Government by such decisions. 

If some of our courts continue to dis- 
regard the Constitution and to change 
our form of government and our Ameri- 
can way of life by judicial fiat, and 
Congress sits quietly by and lets them get 
away with it then— 

God save the country! 


Thomas Jefferson said 
Government were 


Washington had caught 
West Point, as he 





The Internal Security Act—9 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the ninth of a series of edi- 
torials from the Milwaukee Journal on 
the Internal Security Act. The following 
editorial appeared on November 3: 

THE INTERNAL SECURITY ACT—9 


(This is the ninth of a series of editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist 
bill.) 

America has profited greatly from men and 
women who slipped out of Communist con- 
trolled and other totalitarian governments 
and sought refuge in this country. 

We have received from them invaluable 
information, scientific data, all of the things 
for which spies risk their necks. 

Under the Internal Security Act of 1950 
these men and women are branded as danger- 
ous to our security. They cannot come here, 
or stay here, without special and temporary 
dispensation of the Attorney General. 

What does this mean, for example, to one 
of the Poles who quit this Communist na- 
tion’s United Nations delegation and asked 
refuge here? Does it mean deportation to 
Poland, where death or worse awaits him? 
Are we going to break the traditional prom- 
ise of political haven for men who have fied 
totalitarian governments? Are we going to 
say to these refugees who want our help, 
“Go on home and get shot?” 




























































Under the new law, tha ex ly W 
we say. We make no provision for pe 
who can help us if we help them. We ! 





no provision for 


of a man to change his mind. Our lay 

now “once a Communist (or any other to- 

talitarian ‘i ), always a Communist.” We 

make no provision for a youth to get 

break if he h ever, no m er 

been affiliated with a totalitarian regime 
We are, in effect, alienating the very n 

and women of other nations who n 

prove to be our most valuable friends Ih 


American tradition, 
sense. It should be 
Congress meets 
law, in addition to work- 
people and breaking our 
great difficulties in 

foreign 


is absurd, it’s against 
it's against common 
remedied as soon as 

The McCarran 
ing hardship on 
traditions, creates 
relationships with 
Spain and Argentina, for instance, are cer- 
tainly totalitarian governments. Under 
law, their nationals cannot visit us on busi- 
ness, pleasure or anything else 

Many nations send experts with their 
diplomatic missions or conference missions 
who do not have diplomatic status and serve 
only as civilian advisers. Under the Mc- 
Carran law the attorney general has to bar 
them, or submit them to the embarrassment 
and delay of special action in order to grant 
them temporary visiting permits if they 
come from nations that are or were totali- 
tarian 

Here is a law that was passed without 
thought, because of a commendable desire 
to do something to cope with the insidious 
Communists. Here is a law that not only 
destroys American tradition but makes it 
hard for us to pose as the world’s friend. 
Here is a law that necds rewriting as soon 
as Congress can get the job done. 


our 


governments 


the 





Gorgeous Telecolor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call the attention of the House to the 
following editorial printed in yesterday's 
Washington News. This editorial pre- 
sents quite clearly the current situation 
prevailing in the color television field, 
resulting from what I consider to be 
precipitate action by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. I hope the 
FCC will reconsider its recent action and 
allow additional time for development 
in this field, especially in view of the 
almost certain curtailment of produc- 
tion in the TV industry due to our war 
and defense needs. 

GorGEOUS TELECOLOR 

We went down to the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s studies at Fourteenth and New 
York Avenue yesterday with Fred Othman 
to watch RCA’s color television. His story 
about it is on the page opposite. 

No doubt you've been reading about the 
row over color television. Particularly if 
you're a television owner, or if you're selling 
television sets, because the kind of color 
broadcasting which is permitted by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission definite- 
ly hits you right in the pants pocket. 

FCC, led by Wayne Coy, decided to O. K. 
Columbia Broadcasting System's color tech- 
nique Us f that motor-driven 


This cclls for 
pinwheel arrang you've heard about. 
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1use of the war situation rhe FCC refused 
hhold its recent decision, even though 
y considerations might delay produc- 
n of color video. It said the public needed 
r television (the pinwheel kind) 
away It’s haste, to ome IOLK Vv 
unseemly. 

At any rate, relay is now a fact; just as real 
as RCA’s new color ] 
crisis, Which will dip heavily 
production capacity gives the FCC an out 
That is, if the FCC has enough sen 
tellectual integrity to take it 

Since defense needs are going to delay all 
color television in any case, the 
use this time to restudy 
ent questionable position. 














The Internal Security Act—10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 
Mr. Speaker, under 


Mr. BIEMILLER. 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to present the tenth and final editorial 
of a series from the Milwaukee Journal 
on the Internal Security Act. The fol- 
lowing editorial appeared on November 
4: 

THE INTERNAL Security AcT—10 

(This is the last of a series of 10 editorials 
discussing the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
the so-called McCarran anti-Communist 
bill.) 

For all of its many 
tradictory provisions, the In 
Act of 1950 is not all bad 
several provisions that need to be on our 
law books, either in their present or in 
modified form 

XCVI 


dangerous and con- 
‘rnal Security 
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As for the f isa da rous 
hodgepodge th ‘ t be blotted from 
the law bo M y experts believe that 
the courts will d tl ( lore how- 
ever, should n © f the court We 
have, in 1is country, legal provisions f 
our security that rec f a 1 tight- 
ening up here and ere t ive us every 
protection we need. These laws that existed 
before the new act give us security while 
retaining our liberty and our traditions of 
freedom 
We should not Ww ourselves to be stam- 
peded into so much ecurity” that we de- 
stroy the liberty we want to secure The 
internal security act of 1950 resulted from 
a stampeding Conegre The Congress should 
waste no time in calming down after the 
elections and repairi the damage it has 


done 





Financial Aid to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY F. TAURIELLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. TAURIELLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
struggle for the establishment of a Jew- 
ish state in Palestine and the successful 
culmination of that struggle which re- 
sulted in the creation of the State of 
Israel, has always been a source of deep 
interest to me and many millions of 
Americans who admired this great effort 
on the part of the Jewish people. 

On numerous occasions, I did every- 
thing in my power to be helpful in this 
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the rebirth of a na L ¢ 
soil ind J CO! ] 
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over a | t-m on non | e- 
cuted Je from all parts « l 
Israe ill continues to re \ i . 
sorb t yrecedented f ( nmi- 

il a I l uln I e 
fac ( n ain I 
diffi e these pe i 
sl } uide t m ; 


st ot ea econom C= 
sult of tl hu imm I 
immigrat 1 ¢ 

wh € ed nit me pe- 
riod em ation Oo tl i ) 
not leav ow they may 1 

opp inity to jo ] f } 
Ts i neve he cou co n- 
ut ul lé lop ina ily demo- 
cra I t American demo 1 
the Am« ) iy of | i f der 
tood ar admired I United 
Stat na nea iru I enuine 
friend in t) yeople of I It is 
hoped t! tint not too distant future 
whe fin peace will have been ¢ )- 
lished between Israel and A 1 h- 
bol the ex] en of « 10¢ c 
Israel will influence and inspire its neigh- 
bors in e direction of freedom and de- 


we understand them in this 


In the meantime, however, we must 
help solidify Israel as a democratic state, 
stabilize its economy and set it on the 
road of economic independence and self- 
sufficiency; This can be accomplished 


throu ( 
cial aid to which Israel is entitled as a 
democratic state. By its record of ac- 


complishment and its conduct in sup- 
porting our aims in the United Nations, 
Israel deserves to receive such aid from 
the funds established by the Un 1 


States in democratic nat 
throughout the world 

Mr. Speaker, it is my view that our 
Government extend to Israel special con- 
sideration and immediate financial help 
to cid our ally in the Near 
people of Israel constitute 
ing and industrious ! 
daunted by economic difficultic They 
do not want a hand-out, they desire help 


upport of 





in the form of a substantial grant-in- 
aid from this country which will enable 
them to purchase the nec 

ciinery and other means of produ yn 


+} 


to help them attain economic stability 
The t 
responsibility in the 
preservation of dem«¢ n the v l 
In order to achieve iis t a l r- 
took a program of financial a nee 
to those countries which made a s«¢ ) 
effort to maintain democracy and 
democratic way of life. Certainly, dur- 
ing its brief p ‘ 
independent tate Israel ha hown 
that it is deserving of such 
I firmly believe that in 
tress and bolster the cause of democra 
in the Near ! 


; ‘4 1 
whole, Israel should 1 iy fi icial 



























































































from the resources at the dis- 
posal of our Government for such pur- 
poses. In so doing, we shall be comply- 
ing with the wishes of the American 
people. I call upon my colleagues in 
( 
t 


errr, rt 
suppo! 


yong? to urge and support the effort 


) grant immediate aid to Israel, so that 
it may cone with its present economic 
burdens and have the opportunity to 
build nd economy on a democratic 
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There’s Nothing Wrong With the Air Force 
Except There’s Not Erough of It 


N OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


A 


EXTENSIC 


OF RIZ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 7, 1930 
Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
that coming in today from Korea is 
very rious indeed. In the face of it, 
we must end our disagreements, quit our 
bickerin and stop our sniping at do- 
mestic adversarie The need of the 

a is unity—on the national level. 
A month azo, when things were going 
tter for us in Korea, and there was 
ilk of an early end of the war, a num- 


I 

t 

ber of people took advantage of the im- 
provil ituation in Korea to do consid- 
erable sniping at home. The special 
t ome effective sniping was the 
l ted States Air Force. 


I say effective, because as a result of 


the sniping there is an approaching con- 
rressional investigation of tactical air 
power, and many people have been given 


the impression that the United States 
Air Force failed to do its job in Korea. 
While the battle is still going on, “les- 
s” are being drawn from the opera- 
tion. In short, a distorted picture is 
being given the American people of air 
action in Korea, and to that extent the 
people are being misled. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth about our Air 
Force in Korea is that it has done a mag- 
nificent job, a job that has won the high- 
est praise from Army and Army privates. 
The only thing wrong about our Air 
Force in Korea is that there hasn’t been 
enough of it—and not enough Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps either. Congress 
never made the appropriations to buy 
enough defense, and enough military 
power for offense too. But that brings up 
questions I do not want to discuss today. 

Today I want to call the attention of 
this House to two articles which have ap- 
peared in the past few weeks, both by 
reputable commentators, that throw 
some light on the sources of the criticism 
that has been directed against the Air 
Force, and raveal the unjustness of it. It 
will be to our advantage to read these 
articles carefully, and to remember the 
essential facts that both point out. 

Korea is not a full-scale war—at least 
not yet—and we should not draw wrong 
conclusions from it. But as the threat of 
action directed against the United States 
itsolf greater we should be very 
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thankful that we have an Air Force pre- 
pared to make a retaliatory attack on the 
source from which aggression against us 
would come. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion it is the 
duty of this Congress to examine all 
possible explanations of why the Air 
Force is being criticized before we start 
accepting the criticism simply because it 
is being repeated so often in certain cir- 
cles, by certain people. We not only 
owe it to the Air Force and to the men 
who are doing the fighting. We owe it 
to ourselves, and to the general cause of 
unification which must be served, if we 
are to survive this period of crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD an article by Bob 
Considine that appeared in the Phila- 


delphia (Pa.) Inquirer of October 27, 
1950, and an article by Bob Sibley that 
appeared in the Boston Herald of No- 


vember 12, 1950. 
These articles are as follows: 
[From the Philadelphia, (Pa.) Inquirer of 
October 27, 1950] 
Air Force Faces Ficnt 1n CoNGRErSs 
(By Bob Considine) 

WASHINGTON, October 26.—When Congress 
returns to Washington this winter the Air 
Force will be called upon to defend a drama- 
tic arm of its service which should need no 
defense—the ability of its men and machines 
to support ground forces. 

All through the Korean War there has been 
an undercurrent of semimalicious needling 
of the Air Force's job of fending for the 
Korean troops when the odds were heavily 
against them, and clearing a path for them 
when they were able finally to advance. 

It will be charged by carefully briefed or 
ruggedly ignorant members of the commit- 
tee concerned that the Air Force failed dis- 
mally, as compared to the Marine air arm’s 
tactical support of its leathernecks. In- 
ferentially, or openly, it will be said that the 
Air Force must revise its training and per- 
haps its jet-purchasing program, or yield 
some of its hard-wor sovereignty as a service. 

If the customary defense tactics prevail, 
a handful of the highest-ranking Air Force 
general good men all—will be brought to 
the congressional hot seat and questioned 
sharply. The inevitable and tragic occa- 
sional mistakes made by our airmen, which 
cost a few lives, will be reviewed tartly— 
and for a damaging day or two the casual 
newspaper reader and radio listener will gain 
the impression that the Air Force Killed more 
of our GI’s than it saved. 

Then, in all probability, the thing will 
blow over. But the ecars will remain and the 
general cause of unification will not have 
been served. 

It would not be wise nor even possible to 
deprive Congress of its ancient right to 
heckle the military, and serv? as watchdog 
over military appropriations. For this coun- 
try’s basic tradition remains civilian rather 
than militaristic. But it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that all members of all congressional 
committees are automatically expert in the 
military fields they probe. Some have been 
sold a bill of goods by other interests, some 
are just dopes. 

What amounted to a secret smear cam- 
paign against the Air Force jets will be 
reaired at the congressional hearing. It will 
be said that this type of machine, without 
which we would lose a modern air war, was 
preposterously unsuited for tactical support. 
It was too fast. 

The inference here would seem to be that 
we go back to obsolescent propeller-driven 


types of craft. Some Air Force officers fear 








that in the confusion it will be forgotten 
that if Russia had sent in its jets in sup- 
port of the North Korean cause, no Amer- 

ican propeller-driven plane could have oper- 

ated in Korea and if we had no jets of our 

own the land forces then most certainly 
would have been pushed into the sea. And 

with not only a shocking loss of life, but 

an all but irreparable loss of face. 

Trouble with congressional needling of all 
services is that the committees usually cal! 
only the generals and admirals. Most of 
these witnesses were not near the front and 
must substitute tedious facts and figures for 
graphic testimony. 

In the case of the impending blast against 
the Air Force’s grossly libeled ability to at- 
tune its gait to that of the inching progress 
of the gallant infantry, the Congress should 
hear from officers and men who fought in 
Korea and are alive today only because out- 
side Taegu when a grimy marine and Army 
air arms turned in a superb job—one that 
gave beleaguered men on the ground below 
their only excuse to cheer. 

The touching gratitude of ground troops 
for the work of the airmen was to be seen 
on all sides in Korea. Maybe it was best 
summed up one day at a First Cavalry regi- 
mental command post outside of Taegu when 
a grimy major touched the sleeve of Gen. 
George Stratemyer as he walked by and said, 
with emotion, “Sir, I don’t know where the 
hell we'd be today if it wasn’t for you guys.” 

Congress should hear from a few fellows 
like that, rather than from ir Force gen- 
erals who, placed on the defensive, will be 
forced to give a negative form of defense. 

Whether the impending Lrobe was inspired 
by military elements still disgruntled by the 
form which unification took remains to be 
seen. We trust not. But there was and is 
glory enough for all arms serving in Korea, 
To create a bickering aftermath of such 
glory is to profane the memory of men who 
made unification work in the hardest way of 
all—by giving their lives. 





[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of Novem- 
ber 12, 1950] 

New SNIPING Drive AIMED AT AIR ForCE—WILL 
STRESS DEFICIENCIES IN KOREA—REAL BLAME 
RESTS ON WHITE HOUSE 

(By Bob Sibley) 

A new campaign of sniping at the Air Force 
is just about ready to get under way. In fact, 
some portions of it have started already. 

One of the chief themes will go something 
like this: That the Air Force neglected tacti- 
cal, or ground support, aviation because it 
was so busy building up strategic air power— 
long-range bombing planes built around the 
B-36 Consolidated bomber. 

This new sniping drive may become as bit- 
ter, if not more so, than the recent whoop 
and holler concerning the B-36, which crit- 
ics scorned, and the canceled 65,000-ton 
flush-deck supercarrier which the Navy and 
friends of the Navy said was badly needed. 


GRAIN OF TRUTH 


In this sniping program, which will seek 
to blame the Air Force for the pushing 
around the Army got in the first stages of the 
Korean War, there will be just enough ele- 
ment of truth to make the criticism sound 
plausible as lessons of Korea are cited. 

The truth is that there wasn’t enough 
United States tactical aviation—in the right 
place or anywhere. But there wasn’t enough 
of anything. There wasn’t enough ground 
support aviation because the appropriations 
never came through to buy it, and the White 
House, not the Air Force, can take the bulk 
of that responsibility. 

Who said 48 air groups were enough, at a 
time when more qualified authorities were 
saying 70 groups would be the bare minimum 
necessary for self-preservation in these times; 
and that even 70 would not be enough to win 
awar? President Truman said that. 












Well, the lack of appropriations sufficient 
to create an adequate air force posed a ter- 
rible decision for air commanders The de- 
cision was this: That since we couldn't have 
everything, we'd have to make sure our long- 

e, Sunday punch was the best ever And 

punch was and is strategic air power 

ich can reach deep into distant continents. 

For big-type trouble, if it comes. 
WORDS OF FINLETTER 

Wee after the Korea a n started, with 

1 its setbacks, the Air Force till con- 
ed 

This strategic Air For must |} unmis- 

ly good No effort must be pared to 

e to it that this strategic Air Force cor i- 

te 1 defensive countermeasure of such 

ylence that it will make clear to any 

ho thinks of attackinz us or the society 

which we are a part that it will be a most 

uken thing todo. * * * 
‘It is a curious thing this preparat 
the interests of peace, | that the 
is. The more violent the potentiality 


f our air arm, the greater is the hope that 
will never be used.” 
The words are those of Thoma K., 
tter, Secretary of the Air Force 
Well qualified testimony on why ai! 
slow start in Korea c 
aviiLion writer on the 
“There is not the sl 
ize for the air show in Kore l 
contrary, our air units have done a magnifi- 
cent job with what they had.’ 


pe wer 
irom an 
who says 


ightest reason to apol- 


t a mes 


scene 


HOPELESS EFFORT 

“Memories can play tricks, and while we 
remember the power of this once great force, 
we are all too likely to forget what has hap- 
pened in the past 5 years while a handful 
of crusaders have hammered away at Con- 

at the administration, and at the pub- 
lic, in a hopeless effort to prevent our Air 
Force from being rendered impotent. 

“We forget the sudden demobilization, the 
rush to get the boys home, the deac- 
tivation of so many groups that we were left 
without even a token defensive force 

“We forget planes we deliberately junked, 
hundreds we pickled, thousands of tons of 
radio, radar, and construction equipment we 
bulldozed into the sea on Guam and Oki- 
nawa, because we didn’t have the men 
around to look after it 

“We fcrget the warnings of Finletter and 
Symington and a few others who kept tell- 
ing the Nation we were our- 
selves caught short, 

Well, it happened in Korea, and a little 
sooner than we thought. We didn’t win a 
3-day battle there because we simply didn’t 
have the planes and equipment necessary 
to wina war. They weren'tin Korea, They 
weren't in Japan. 


gress, 


reat 


goirg to find 


PHONY CONCLUSIONS 

So now come the snipers seeking to find 
fault with the Air Force for not having used 
men and equipment the Air Force didn’t 
have, and citing to a considerable extent 
some phony conclusions from lessons learned 
in Korea. 

We'll have to watch out for those lesson 
conclusions. Some of them seem to argue 
that we shouldn't go forward, shouldn’t make 
progress, and shouldn’t learn anything new, 

Take, for instance, the usually astute Han- 
son W. Baldwin of the New York Times, 
already deep in the Korea lessons business. 
He recently remarked that at Inchon and off 
the mud flats and rock-bound coast of Korea 
the test of battle has supported the Navy's 
concepts of war. 

Baldwin, who just happens to be an An- 
napolis graduate, also said sea power made 
victory possible and proved to be the key 
to success, 

This is like saying the ignition system is 
tue key to a successful automobile ride and 
failing to mention the gasoline, oil, and four 
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He!ping Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. WALSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REI 


Thursday, December 7, 1950 


RESENTATIVES 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought to my attention that a 
movement has been launched to assist 


the work of Congress through an educa- 
tional program for American citizens, 
sponsored by the Committee for Con- 
gress using Your Congress magazine to 
introduce a course of study on the spe- 
cific functions, duties, and responsibili- 


ties of Congress and its Members into 
schools, colleges, and various adult 
groups. In my opinion, there is vital 


need of just such a program. It is to be 
hoped that the newsmen back of this 
project are given all possible assistance 
and cooperation. I am pleased to com- 
ply with the request to insert in the 
Recorp the following letter from a resi- 
dent of the National Capital area point- 
ing out the need of action to strengthen 
Congress and improve its influence and 
effectiveness: 


NOVEMBER 28, 1950. 
Mr. Hat J. MILLER 
Executive Director, 
Committee for Congress, 
Washington, D.C 


DEAR Mr. MILLER: I can think of no project 
that is more practical in these perilous days, 
than your committee’s proposal to try to 
awaken, through educational processes, a 
better appreciation and understanding of our 
Congress and the work of its Members. The 
Congress is the keystone of our republican 
form of government. On it, our representa- 
tive democratic system will stand or fall. 
We must let every American know that he is 
a part of, and has a personal stake in, the 
work of our Congress. 

There is great need for understanding Con- 
gress as more and more of the prerogatives of 
Congress are being handed over to the United 
Nations. And, of course, we must always 
have a strong Congress, to prevent inroads 
on its responsibilities and rights by the 
Executive. Whether we have a strong or 
weak President we must always have a strong 
Congress. It is to be hoped that the pro- 
gram of the Committee for Congress is such 
as to help strengthen and support our con- 
gressional system. 

The committee can do real work of the 
individual Members of the House and Senate, 
Congressmen are often criticized, unjusti- 
fiably and unmercifully, and that is bound 
to leave its imprint on the public mind. 
This has tended to create an entirely in- 
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The Dying Eagle Turned His Head and 
Saw That the Arrow Piercing His Heart 
Was Feathered From His Own Wing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial which appeared in the 
Olean (N. Y.) Times-Herald under date 
of December 5, 1950, raises a very 
pertinent point for serious considera- 
tion; that is, Has not the time come to 
look after the people of the United 
States of America? 

There is a point, however, which I 
wish to stress at this time, and that is 
that vast quantities of war goods under 
the Marshall plan have been moving 
steadily behind the iron curtain to Red 
China. Moreover, some of the industries 
which we have rehabilitated, even to the 
erection of new buildings, are producing 
essential war materials for the benefit of 
Russia and Red China 

It has now been brought to light that 
we are furnishing direct from the United 


States the instruments of death to 
Russia and Red China with which to 
murder our boys It is disclosed also 


that the United States Department of 
Commerce has been remiss in its duty 
in not stopping these shipments to our 
enemies, which is simply a repetition of 
what the administration did wher it 
armed Japan, and let her kill thousands 
of our boys with instruments of war 
which were furnished to her as a 
of the inept leadership of the 
cratic administration 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting the above-men- 
tioned editorial in today’s Recorp: 


result 


Demo- 


ANY More NE=xDED? 
Did you notice that story in this newspap 
the other day relative to the improvement 
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We may need aid 
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Christian Patr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES P. KEM 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


sday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
November 12, I had the privilege of hear- 
sermon at the Bethlehem chapel 
of tl E} ypal Cathedral here in 

l { hich impressed me greatly. 
The preacher was one of the canons of 
Luther D. Miller, chap- 
n, major general, United States Army, 
x I ask unanimous consent to 
ve the patriotic words of Chaplain 
lier printed in the Appendix of the 


i? ; 


meee ee 


no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
c f the Recorp, as follov 


There being 





y we < rated Armistice Day. 
On ch tional « sions we display the 
f of our col ' old devout communion 
with our d rted comrades, and brag a bit 
ove! e fa that we are Americans. 

And wW hould be proud of our country, 
but we should never forget that back of it 
are the blood and the life of many patriots. 
The sacrifice that produced American free- 
dom was sown on blood-stained battlefields 
fron Lexington to Appomattox, to Flan- 


¢ 1orth Africa, Italy, Germany, and 
the isl ls of the Pacific We should see 
t l and the triumphs and realize 
t eve foot of the way has been bought 
] T ig and sacrifice. 

To be devoted to the best spiritual tradi- 
tions of one’s own land, to be glad about 
them, » be pre ud of them, to rejoice in 
them, to want to live up to them, to want 
and defend them, that is not mili- 

ism hat is Christian patriotism. A 
great dream was born in America and Lin- 
nt of the people, by the peo- 
the p le not only shall not 
perish from the earth but, continuing, shall 

nol ashion than ever in the past, hold 
the torch for all the world 

Democracy |! come to be what it is be- 
cause our citizens refused to let her down. 
Too many tears and too much suffering have 
f i making of cur democracy to 
walk out on it, Whether our system of 
and the American way of life 

ise or fall, whether it will continue or 
be crushed will entirely depend upon the 
number of people who are willing to defend, 
willing to protect, and willing to sacrifice 
for it 

In 
be c 
except by way 








appears to be impossible 

sacrifice and by the way 
of the cr The cross does something to 
the human heart which nothing else ap- 
pears to do; it rebukes its selfishness; it 
shames its cowardice and it appeals suc- 
cessfully to its latent capacity for goodness. 
It is when men strive in sweat and blood 
and tears for the realization of a true ideal 
that they develop their deepest insights in- 
to the meaning of life and their mightiest 








faith in the existence of God. 
To some, war may be the worst of evils, 
but to the Christian there is one thing 


worse—the failure to resist evil, the com- 
promise with unrighteousness, and the un- 
willingness to die that justice and liberty 
may live. 

Democracy is being challenged again in 
the world today. We must be prepared to 
defend this heritage, this trust that our fore- 





Committee on 
been the object of systematic, reckless, fero- 
cious attack by Communists and self-styled 














fathers and our comrades gave their last full 
? 1 of devot i We must defend th 
beautiful things which few nations of the 


of having: The Constitu- 
freedom, free speech, public 
schools, and an equal opportunity for all 
We must establish the necessary barrie: 
hind which free men and women can live 
In one of the great battles of long ago 
color sergeant rushed way ahead of the rezgi- 


world can boast 
tion, religious 


s be- 


ment into a m« dangerous and advanced 
position and planted the colors. The com- 
manding officer shouted: “Bring back the 
colors,” but the old sergeant made history 
when he shouted: “Bring up the army.’ 


That is the spirit that is needed today. Oh, 
for men of that stamp to climb high up on 
the mountainside of human progress and 
cry to those below: “Bring up the army of 

izenship, bring up the purity of 
America’s institutions, bring up the standard 
id womanhood, bring up every- 
ybody that stands for God and 


id 





eds as never before men and 
women who will render to Caesar the thing 
that are Caesar's, and unto God the thing 
that are God’s. The world needs as never 
before men and women whose hearts are 
aflame with the Holy Spirit that stirs and 
moves them with a sacrificial love to give t 
our Nation an undivided allegiance. Only 
such patriotism, exemplified in the lives « 
every individual citizen of this country can 
make America a great Nati whose past 
glories shall be surpassed only by the 
grandeur of its future. 
In these trying, anxious days may every 
American lift this prayer: 
God bless our native land, 
Firm may she ever stand 
Thru rm and night. 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do thou our country save 
By thy great might. 


For her our prayers shall rise 
To God above the skies, 
On him we wait; 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchf 
To thee aloud we cry, 
God save the state. 








The Men the Reds Hate Most 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the Men 
the Reds Hate Most, a condensation by 
the Reader’s Digest of an article which 
appeared in the October issue of the 
American Legion Magazine: 

THE MEN THE Reps HaTE Most 
(Condensed from the American Legion 
Magazine) 

(By Eugene Lyons) 

(Badgered by public criticism and abuse, the 
Committee on Un-American Activities re- 
mains the one effective enterprise in expos- 
ing the Kremlin's agents, spies, and stooges 

in our midst) 

Ever since its launching in 1938, the House 
Un-American Activities has 











+ Vv » rounded ip tu were 
( the committe objec € 
Unhap] Con unist mears ve n 
immense resonance Ordinary folk f ) 
) yut for tl committee, know y t 
r t ts 1 > Te l il und ‘I ( l 
be their reward for candor For profes y 
liberal, even of the anti-Communist brand, 
the acme of moral heroism is to admit pub- 
licly that he approves th K. 
Yet there is no charg - 
American Activities Cor t 


ted with equal 
‘gislative probe 
mittee, when it exposed the a} me 





ttee, of which 


John Abt was counsel; the Nye Committee, 








which Alger Hiss was counsel; the Tru- 
man Committee when it looked into war- 
industry fravds; the recent « imittee dig- 
into the 5 percenters’ racket 
The list ¢ ild be exte ied 
every case innocent pect 
into tne limgs rht as 1 n t 
genuine investigatior rr functi of a 
legislative committee, howeve is not l- 
dicia it fact-finding; 1t can neither - 


vict nor punish anyone. Its exemption from 


the rules of court procedure has been es- 
tablished practice from the beginning An 


articie by Felix Frankfurter, 
24 in the New Republi l 
“Hands Off the Investigatior ceciarea: 
The power of investi 
untrammeled, and 
f 1 investigation should be 
determination of Congress and its commlit- 
tees, as each situation arises.’ 
The Congress to investigate any 
area of the Nation’s life is of the essence of 
democratic government The committee's 
bitterest critics concede that. Why, then, 
has the Un-American Activities Committee 
been singled out for unlimited excoriation 
and defiance? There are many answers: 
1. This committee has dared intrude on 
the cozy secrecies and anonymities ol a 
powerful element in American society: the 
Communists and their conscious or de- 
luded allies—a group that has disciplined 
spokesmen and confused sympathizers de- 
yyed throughout the American press, 
and pulpits 
2. The committee has been obliged to ed- 
public opinion as it went along. 
Americans understand familiar corruptions 
and cheer those who expose them. They are 
just learning to comprehend the far more 
serious subversive corruptions of this to- 
talitarian era. They can grasp the impli- 
cations of a Costello or an Erickson in the 
witness chair but are baffled when the ac- 
cused is a high public official, a movie 
writer, or a college professor. 
3. The committee has labored under the 
serious disadvantages of the unbridled hos- 
tility of the Administration. Repeatedly its 
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ind independence. 
The array of recent convictions—the 11 
lief Alger Hiss, Harry 


eph n ne 





mmittee— 





in ible it the 

data by this committee. 

ipreme Court may decide 

e « alit the Smith Act 
unt W 1 the vere prosecuted, it will 
not < inge tn I I of tact in the case 
of the 11 top ¢ 1 t Their so-called 
party has fi é dentified as a branch 
Office of a world-wide plot to overthrow 
dem tic vernment our own included, 
by force and violence The months-long 
trial translated i » evidence—under the 
rigid safeguard judicial proce testi- 
mony painstakingly accumulated by the 


committee 

A San Francisco jury’s verdict that Harry 
Bridges perjured himself in stating that he 
had never been Cc inist n} 
firmed what had been spread on the com- 
mittee record for year The indictment of 
William Remington of the Commerce De- 
in denying Communist 
iliation is the direct 
money given to the committee by E!izabeth 
ntley At 
trial had mn 
which rid our 
Gerhart and Hanns, of J 
foreign agents, had their 
mittee hearings of Loui 
tor of the Daily Worker. Miss Bentley and 
Whittaker Chambers, alike, had made des- 
perate efforts to interest other Government 
agencies in their fearful secrets before the 
Un-American Activitie Committee took 
them in hand 

As a result of the 
the very cried “red 
herring” have been constrained to act The 
Federal loyalty program, which admittedly 
has swept hundreds of subversives out of the 
Government was forced upon the executive 
branch by public opinion reacting to the 
disclosures of the Un-American Activities 
Committee. The Department of Justice, 
whose officials often sought to disparage the 
committee’s work, has used its findings as the 
basis for an official listing of subversive 





unist simply con- 





outgrowth of testi- 


written his 
proceedings 
sler brothers, 
Peters and other 
genesis in com- 
Budenz, former edi- 








committee's 


executive officials who 


activities, 


organizations There is no branch of the 


Government, including all its intelligence 
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The committee began its work with an 
examination of Fritz Kuhn, leader of the 
Germ -American Bund: i due t e this 
ou t nd others in the brown « t 1 
wer exposed d neut ed In the i- 
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The World’s Hope and Last Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a _ thought- 


oking editorial entitled “The World's 
nd Last Chance,” written by Mr. 

editor of the Cooper County 
Boonville, Mo., published in 
County Record for November 


tecord of 


> Coopel 





, 20, 1950 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
' dix of the Recorp, as follows: 
o2 THE WoRrLp's HOPE AND LAST CHANCE 
“ Whet1 ir fathers were taking lands from 
the Indians, who retaliated with pillage, tor- 
1 murder, there were no qualms 
\ antage with firearms over arrows. 
Had there bee we would not be here today. 
Since man first lengthened his reach with 
a ne x, survival has hinged on advan- 
1 Protectors never have hesitated to 
u new-found power—the jawbone of an 
np ler, dynamite, TNT. The nota- 
ble « I n was desisting from gas in World 
War II ce each side had tasted it, and 
knew the other could retaliate. 
rhe first time powder and lead slaughtered 
hers there was no world condemnation of 
t vi I a scramble for the band- 
w 
Asiatics today have advantage in numbers, 
a short supply line, and unified resentment 
of the West. Super weapons are our only 
superiority. We cannot return to complete 
i tion because the world has shrunk, yet 
it t bi, for the United States to conquer 
with conventional weapons and token aid 
from other free countries. 
If we are liquidated in Asia, or withdraw, 
or are long embroiled, Russia can march in 
Germany and through Western Europe, 
When Japan was brought suddenly to her 
kne with mass deaths, hundreds of thou- 


were saved, and perhaps half 
know, too, that 


' f liwps 


were American. We 


ol those 
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if Russia could match us with weapons she 
would have used them 

Three West German states in free elections 
have registered hostility to our regime. We 
have spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
trying to help a former foe. But,those Ger- 
mans fear fighting with us against Russia 
and a homeland again ravaged. They prefer 
t > their proy and lose their liberty. 


» people who are not ready 


Most of the world is ready for nothing 
American beyond loans and grants. And 
where we fight and conquer we assume new 
I nsibilities and expense. 

This attitude of other peoples is under- 


standable. Winston Churchill at Fulton 
1 a single sovereignty for the 
English-speaking world, and a chill settled 


We would fight from street 


( the idi 
to stre and house to house an invader in 
wal The conquered dislike their masters, 
no matter how benign, and blame them for 
whatever evils befall 

We « not force primitive minds to ac- 





cept western ways and it is folly to hope the 
quivering common clay of the Orient will 
beat in tidal waves in vain against the finely 
molded vessels of American manhood, but- 
tressed only by conventional weapons. The 
Korean emergency is but the first of a series 
of Red-inspired upheavals calculated to ex- 


haust us militarily and economically. We 
need to plan far ahead. So the bomb. 
Reduce it to your boy, your purse. Is not 


one of ours worth much more than many 
heathen who are unwilling to accept truth 
as we see it? The prayerful Puritan thought 

). He used every advantage—superior 
weapons, know-how, better organization. 
And when Braddock failed to be realistic his 
defeat became a rout. 

We need to be practical. We should rec- 
ognize and publicly admit that we find 
much of the world unwilling to accept the 
American cure-all—gifts and loans coupled 
with more expense to us for unwanted rule— 
and that we propose no further imperialism, 
no more gifts, and that unless the enemy 
withdraws we will use every super-weapon 
wherever it is practical. ‘hen, if the foe 
ignores the threat, hit him with everything 
we have. 

In this darkening night this course seems 
the only gleam from the Christmas star. 
It might save many American lives into 
which parents and country have poured 
vast investments in loving care and educa- 
tion such as no other generation anywhere 
ever before received. The ensuing devasta- 
tion and death would confound and con- 
fuse the enemy, rob him of the initiative, 
and be a lesson far more searing than that 
of gas in World War I. We are fighting an 
undeclared war almost alone and can't afford 
to waste time. Peace through fear might 
in time develop into peace through growing 
understanding. 

Then the world would yield her increase, 
want would retreat, and man’s energies 
could be released for exalting the race. 

Failing to take this bold step, we may 
sacrifice the chance of peace to growing 
chaos. Russia and China have a mutual 
assistance pact. If we stop the Chinese 
Red with American flesh and bone instead 
of awesome bombs, Russia may throw in her 
conserved forces. And India, now walking 
a tight wire, may be expected to line up 
against our ebbing strength and growing 
confusion. 

We have few friends. Nearly all resent 
our wealth, our easy life. The rich relative 
in brotherhood of man never gives enough— 
even unto bleeding his taxpayers to anemia, 
Our few loyal friends are feeble from war, 
political experiments, or internal strife. 
Their effectiveness would diminish with our 
reverses but might wax if the tide runs with 
us. We saw that before and after the Mac- 
Arthur amphibious landings in Korea, 











We are as alone as the Puritans after de- 
parture of the Mayflower. We have the 
know-how to produce abundantly the sinews 
of war but we match Asia in man- 
power. Can we outwit her leadership? Our 
early settlers itted and outfought the 
wily, fanatical and more numerous Indians, 
and eventually brought oil riches to remnants 
of that vanishing race that would never have 
unlocked those natural resources. 

Niplomacy in a democracy is molded by 
the articulate people themselves. At this 
late hour let each citizen write to Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to the Commander 
in Chief, to the military, to United Nations 
Officials. Put on pressure for the bomb. 
This is a fight for existence. Don’t belittle 
your influence—use it. It is a magnificent 
bequeathal that must be exercised to be pre- 
served. 

This task is more important than today’ 
bread; it means tomorrow's all. Ask God's 
help. And remember: God helps them who 
he:p themselves, 


cannot 


out 





Which Will It Be, Peace or War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article from the 
Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., 
Monday, December 4, 1950: 

No TIME FOR PANIC 


Said General Wu, representative of the 
Chinese Communists, to Ambassador War- 
ren R. Austin, “I must tell you, your threats 
do not frighten anyone.” He wasn’t en- 
tirely right, because the panic which is 
coursing through Great Britain and Europe 
as a result of the Korean crisis shows pretty 
definitely that General Wu was speaking 
only for China, and maybe Russia. No one 
will deny that it is perfectly allowable to 
be frightened in the face of what lies ahead. 
And you can bet there is even some slight 
fear back of the deadpan diplomacy which 
the Russians and Chinese are so adept at 
practicing. As far as this particular talent 
is concerned, the democratic world should 
take a leaf from their bloody book. Hysteria 
isn’t going to help a bit. 

European nations which are directly in the 
path of the Soviet juggernaut are under- 
standably anxious, but this anxiety should 
not be allowed to deteriorate into blubber- 
ing terror. Right along, ever since the UN 
launched its defense of freedom in Korea, 
there has been evidence that some of our 
partners in the enterprise have felt only a 
mild enthusiasm for it. But they were ready 
to yield to American insistence that it was a 
crossroads issue so long as their own re- 
sources were not too extensively committed. 
Now that there is reason to believe that there 
was basis in fact for the American viewpoint, 
now that it is becoming increasingly clear 
that Korea is not a local infection but a 
manifestation of systemic disease, now that 
heroic therapy may possibly have to be re- 
sorted to, the all-out concern of Europe con- 
trasts sharply with the token encouragement 
the United States got in the beginning. 

Great Britain’s Mr. Attlee wants the fullest 
prior consultation before any decision is 
made to use the A-bomb and has projected 
himself across the Atlantic to argue his case 
in person. This is all right, but it is some- 
how incompatible with the calm dignity 








which should possess the democratic chan- 
ies in times of crises. It is this nega- 
tive sort of approach that Moscow and 
Peipi1 and all aggressors, wax fat on. 
Vishinsky winks and nudges Malik and says: 
“Look at old Attlee. Losing his nerve.” 

And France, which has made no noticeable 
progress toward settlement, through nego- 
tiation or any other means, of the trouble in 
ench Indochina, has adopted a resolution 
ng the United Nations to negotiate with 
he Chinese for a buffer zone between Korea 
and Manchuria. 

Western Germany, which is most directly 
exposed to the menace of Soviet power and 
which is displaying marked disinterest in 
proposals that it be rearmed to help neu- 

praying that some 





cell 





that menace, is 
miracle (other than the A-bomb, that is) will 
rsuade the Chinese to call off their dogs. 

in this country most certainly 
hope that the wishes of Europe will be rea- 
ized and that there will be no war But all 
f us also know that nothing effective will 
be accomplished in an at sphere of flutter- 
ing helplessness. 


ralize 


> 


or us 





An Analysis of President Truman’s Na- 


tional Health Insurance and Public 
Health Act—Part 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to present the fourth talk which I 
made during my last campaign and 
which related to the need of some over- 
all national health insurance and public 
health program and also contained a 
rather detailed anlysis of the three com- 
prehensive bills which are now pending 
in the Congress. 

I delivered this talk over radio station 
WOW, October 13, 1950. The same was 
as follows: 


President Truman’s National Health Insur- 
ance and Public Health Act, as introduced 
in the Eighty-first Congress, is contained in 
three bills, to-wit—S. 1679, H. R. 4312, and 
H. R. 4313. 

This legislation was introduced in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
on April 25, 1949, following the President’s 
special health message to Congress on April 
22, 1949, in which he said, in part, the fol- 
lowing: “We need more widespread use of 
modern methods of paying for medical care 
through prepaid insurance. * * * Health 
insurance will mean that proper medical 
care will be economically accessible to every- 
one covered by it, in the country as 
in the city, as a right and not as a medical 
dole.” 

The Senaie sponsors of S. 1679, were Sena- 
tor THomas, Democrat, of Utah, and seven 
other liberal Democratic Senators Con- 
gressmen DINGLE, of Michigan, and BIE- 
MILLER, Of Wisconsin, sponsored companion 
bills in the House of Representatives 

The magazine, Consumer’s Reports, for 
October 1950, calls attention to the fact 
“that in addition to the three national 
health insurance bills, there have been 
other bills before the Eighty-first 
t v more extensive 
r Tart's bill, 





well as 


seven 
Congress 


medical ca 





Senat which would allot 
000,000 a year to the States for the care of 
medically indigent; the Hill bill, giving 
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the medically indigent free membership in 
voluntary hospitalization plans; and an 
elaborate measure authored by Senator 
FLANDERS, Of Vermont, for the development 
of comprehensive voluntary insurance plans.” 

All three of these aforementioned bills are 
comprehensive pieces of legislation. The 
first three, National Health Insurance and 
Public Health Acts, recognize as stated by a 
trustworthy legislative analyst, the need for: 

1. More doctors, dentists, nurses, hospital 
administrators, and allied personnel 

2. Research necessary to discover t 
causes, cures, and prev diseases tha 








ntion of 





take a heavy toll of life and productivity. 

3. More hospitals and health centers 

4. Personnel and facilities, including 
clinics and ambulance services, in rural and 
other shortage area 


5. More State and | 
ices 

6. More services for maternal 
health care and services for 
dren 

7. A program a yr everyone of a means 
with which to pay for the health and medi- 
make and keep them 


-al public-health serv- 


and child 
crippled chil- 


cal care necessary t 
well 

rhey propose to meet these needs by pro- 
viding 

1. Funds for increasing the enrollment in 
medicine, dentistry, dental hy- 
nursing, public health, and sanitary 
engineering; for expanding the facilities of 





hy } ¢ 
scnoois ol 


giene 





such schools; and for providing scholarships 
and maintenance funds to deserving stu- 
dents in these fields 

2. The establishment of research insti- 


tutes in the fields poliomyelitis, diabetes, 
arthritis, rheumatism, multiple ‘ 
cerebral palsy, and epilepsy, and other dis- 
eases that take a heavy toll of life and 
productivity 

3. Additional funds for the construction 
of hospitals, health centers, clinics, and 
group practice facilities under the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act 

4. Special fund $35,000,000) 
and shortage 


other 
malnvalining personnel, 


sclerosis 


to aid rural 
getting and 
hospitals, clinics, 
group-practice facilities, mobile clinics and 
ambulance service and funds to establish 
and operate demonstration farm-health co- 
operatives in selected areas 

5. Additional funds for the extension of 
State public-health services and for the es- 
tablishment and ] public- 


areas in 


extension of local 
health departments wherever needed 
6. Additional funds to carry on programs 








for maternal and child-health care and for 
services to crippled children 

7. The tablishment of a national pro- 
gram of th insurance enabling everyone 
to pay for needed health and medical-care 


services. 

More specifically, each title of the bill pro- 
vides as follow 

Title I. Federal aid to medical education: 
Provides authorization of Federal aid for the 
education and training of physicians, den- 
tists, dental hygienists, nurses, sanitary engi- 
neers, hospital administrators, and other 
health personnel. Aid is for the expansion 
and improvement professional 
schools; the construction and equipment of 
new schools; the maintenance of schools 
through grants f each student up to an 
average past enlr llment and incentives to 
increase enrollment through much larger 
grants for each student beyond the aver- 


age past enrollment; scholarships awarded 


existing 








through the States, including students’ tui- 
tion and expen and a substantial sum 
toward students’ maintenance. 

Funds to help meet costs and to encourage 


increased enrollments will 

Medical $300 per student (based 
on averag nent over the period June 
1947-49) en lition, $1,700 per student 
added to that ve é 


Dental school $250 and $1,300, 


so to— 











A7539 


Schools of dental hygiene: $150 and $800 
Schools of nursing: $200 and $1,200 wher 
room, board, textbooks, etc., are not provided 
$200 for first-year students l 
year students, and $50 for third-year stu- 


these are provided 





$150 for secon 


dents in schools where 

Schools of public health: 8350 and $2,.4C0 

Schools of engineering: $200 and $1,200 
for students seeking degrees in sanitar 
gineering 

The administration of this title is under 
the Public Health Service with a special ad- 
visory council A section giving 
training of practical nurse is administered 
by the Federal Commissioner of Educati 

Title II. Aid to medical research 
ized the establishment of additional i 
tutes in the National Institute of Health, 
under the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice especially for poliomyeliti diabe 
arthritis and rheumatism, multiple scler 
cerebral palsy and 
diseases or gr 
General is empowered to establish one or 
more additional institutes, and 
or combine institutes from time t 
may be required. Special advisory c 
in each technical field are authorized 

Title IIT. Liberalization of Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act: This title (a) doubles 
the length of the program now rized, 
extending it until 1957; (b) authorizes 
doubling the annual appropriation from 
$75,000,000 te $150,000,000; (c) liberalizes the 
grants-in-aid » that the pox ates may 
obtain up to two-thirds Federal contribution 














epilepsy, and other 


ups of diseases. The Surgeon 





uncils 


auth 


rer St 





instead of only a flat one-third as at present; 
(d) permits nts to clinics and ier fa- 
cilities for group medical and dé prac- 
tice, not at present authoriz d (e) au- 
thorized a special appropriation for studies 





and demonstrations in 
coordination of h 


Title IV. Part A 





al facilitie 

Special aid for rural and 
other shortage Through an author- 
ized annual appropriation of $35,000,000 for 
4 years, rural and other 


areas 


reas short of per- 


sonnel and facilities could obtain help to 
meet a variety of needs, e. g (a) Grants or 
loans guaranteeing income to doctor! den- 
tists, and others who would practice in such 
an area; (b) aid toward the travel costs of 


these persons and their familie 


their establishment in such areas; (c) mobile 
clinics; ambulance service in connection 
with hospitals inside or ontside the area; 
(d) loans to supplement inadequate local 
funds for construction under the ital 
construction title; (e) grants for the main- 
tenance of hospital roup practice units, 
health center and clinic (f) rants and 


loans for construction and 
group practice units and of diagnostic and 


treatment clini 


equipment 





These aids to rural and other shortage 
areas are to be administered by the National 
Health Insurance Board This Board n 
deal directly with the local reas until 

has be pr ed é 
il ur e title I tr 
‘ par t r ‘ 
t ( larme L 
perati From ed | 
pI $10,000, for the fi nd 
$15,000 f é ir succeed i 
may Ye furnished ru L ¢ 
gar tio € b ished t edi 
sé ix I whicl re i I 
se! es and A é 
u ( erat I prac A 
be thr 1 ( < 
ve I nese j iZl ( 
er d - Ts l { l 
I intenance of ft e ¢ 
i l ar N f I 
n e than 2 l ich 
aid. TI! prog! is t ‘ I d by 
the Public He f ( 1 
with eD A i t 

Title V. A 

pu i 






































































ATTRAC 
sa0¢ut 


i f grant-in-aid system 
H h Service, with the 
“ r ( ealth units 


f expanding and improve 


ervices unaer he nh ae- 






j ] States for ma nal, child 
d childre service 
‘ c led § its-in-aid for 
Children's 
} l ‘ 1e Children’s Bureau 
( child lite 
I. XN hi ir e: This 
j the } th urance 
(81 ( ) and 8S. 1 ) (80th 
( { 
1 A ] insuran¢ national 
i ‘ ering x ity t 85 per- 
l i j i l em- 
€ ed | ind € ie- 
pe l 1 per I 
I f le for } would be 
el i and agen e trom 
( prac é ind home 
\ ( e, D i care wort V Vv- 
ice é ive re ibed mea nes, 
‘ Xi il apy ce 
‘ of doctor and de ist by 
t} } t d we r nt 
i ( choice 
4. Ev qualified doctor, dentist, nurse, 
and ! i i ranteed the right to par- 
t ( ) and to accept or reject 
} 1 es apply to organe- 
‘ ‘ t itioners, clil s, cone 
I I i ind similar he h serv- 
ell as to 1 vic Every 
participates i uaranteed 
nm governmental supervision or 
‘ n 
Payments to doctors from the fund can 
I made a fee-for-service basis (as at 
pre ) i capitation basis (so much for 
‘ 1 per 1 who has chosen a particular 
( I on a salary ba the decision 
will be n e for each local area by the doc- 
t ; pra yin that area: but should indli- 
viduals or ¢f ups of doctors in the area 
prefer a me d different from that chosen 
by the 1 rity, this, too, is permissible 
6. Prov n is made for grass-roots admin- 
istrat f the program. In each local area 
administration would be carried out with the 
help d participation of local citizens, in- 
cluding members of the medical profession, 
Each State is given the right to administer 
the system through its own State agency and 
t divide the State into local areas. The 
tate plan must meet certain general re- 


ed in the bill. At the Fed- 


quirements stat 


eral level, administration is under a 5-man 
board, assisted by an advisory council of lay 
and professional pe ple 

7. State and local agencies responsible for 


and health care of needy 
persons having insufficient earnings 
to contribute to the health insurance funds) 
may provide medical services for these per- 


the subsistence 


per l 


son y } into the health insurance 
fund on their behalf (The administration’s 
public assistance legislation now before the 
House Ways and Means Committee provides 
Federal aid to the States to finance this.) 

All ¢ he Democratic and Republican 
health measures aid but do not atsempt to 
control in the slightest degree medical prac- 


tice or practitioners. They are not socialism 
or socialized medicine by the widest stretch 
of the imagination. 
However, I am now and have been always 
inst socialism, socialized medicine, and 
health insurance, and, even 
though there is no congressional legislation 
now pending in the Congress, seeking to set 
up socialism or socialized medicine, I am 
against any such proposed changes in our 
form of government; and if there was only 


ri) td 
compulsory 


one vote cast in the House of Representatives 
as lism and socialized medicine, it 
would be my vote. 


ainst sock 


I have been consistently opposed also to 
compulsory health insurance, not because 
some people seem to think it is a trend to- 
ward socialized medicine but because in 
many instances it would be an unnecesary in- 
surance duplication and would also in other 
instances be unfair to private insurance com- 
panies. 

It would be an unnecessary insurance du- 
plication, in my opinion, as far as the fol- 
lowing groups are concerned: the veterans of 
World Wars I and II, the railroad workers, 
the packinghouse workers, the metropolitan 


utilities workers, the Omaha public power 
district workers, and also other workers hav- 
ing a worthwhile company health program 
for worker: 

It would be unfair also to private insurance 
com} I taki away from them, per- 
haps, insured persons holding policies of 
insu > in the Biue Cr and Blue Shield, 


and policy holders in other insurance com- 
panies, fraternal and otherwise, who have Sat- 


isfactory health and accident insurance Cov- 
erage aireaay 

I am and have been against compulsory 
health insurance and a supporter of a volun- 
tary health insurance plan, erroneous state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. If 


here r t be a Federal voluntary health in- 
urance plan to take care of those who might 
be regarded as too great a risk for private 
nsurance comp to service, mace it a 
voluntary and not a compulsory matter. 

I also believe that in the cases last men- 
tioned, voluntary insurance payment by the 
worker and his employer should not be 2 
percent of a maximum salary of $4,800 but 
perhaps 2 percent of a total not to exceed 
$3,000 to $3,600 in salary, so as to give private 
insurance companies a chance to continue in 
business after such a worker has become 
health insurance conscicus. 

From the hearings before the congres- 
sional committee, no insurance company ob- 
jected to such a plan and I believe that even 
the American Medical Association might 
favor such a plan. 

I also think that every other fair-minded 
person will support voluntary health insur- 
ance and oppose all changes of our Govern- 
ment to a socialistic one, and will also op- 


nies 


pose socialized medicine and compulsory 
health insurance 
Thanks for listening, ladies and gentle- 


men. 





Thy Will Be Dore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the foilowing very interesting and 
thoughtful article from the Christian 
Sciei.ce Monitor, Boston, Mass., Wednes- 
day, December 6, 1950: 

In ALL THY Ways 


Two courses lie open before the American 
people. In this hour of crisis they can con- 
tinue to struggle confusedly for a way out of 
defeat and dilemma, They can continue to 
guess at the aims of aggressors and make the 
same kind of human calculations which have 
repeatedly failed them, They can continue 
in the tendency of mortal minds to swing 
from unfounded hope to unfounded gloom. 

Or they can choose a better way. They 
can turn wholeheartedly to God for guidance. 
They can go forward with the calm assur- 
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ance that comes with willingness to rely on 
His omnipotence. They can demonstrate the 
insight and foresight which come with even 
& partial understanding of mind’s omni- 
science. They can purify their own purpose 
and prove once more that a purpose stead- 
fastly kased on principle carries its own pro- 
tection and progress. 

If we read the thought of the Nation cor- 
rectly, it is today riper than ever before 
a concerted and definite move along the 
second course. The shock of events has pre- 
pared it for prayer. Confused, dismayed, 
frightened, their own devices exhausted, mil- 
lions are recognizing the need for a higher 
wisdom. They have gained the first requisite 
for effective prayer—humility. 

In such an attitude the people are readier 
genuinely to follow Solomon’s counsel in 
proverbs: “In all thy ways acknowledge H 
and He shall direct thy paths.” Prayer in 
this spirit does not attempt to instruct 
Almighty. It does not beseech the 
ing Father to make a special dispensation 
for certain favored ones. It recognizes tha 


tor 





all-lov- 


His purpose is already wholly good, irresist- 
ibly right and seeks to aline the petitioner 
with that purpose—Thy will be done 


Prayer is essentially an individual affair 
It does not require forms of words or crowds 
of people. Nor is it something in which 
one can or should engage only on special oc- 


casions. Millions undoubtedly are already 
I ng daily, as the Chief Executive has said 
he is. 

But in the present situation there would 


be value in a more definite move to turn the 
whole Nation toward spiritual communion 
with the one God, each seeking in his own 
way to open his thought and his hands t) the 
divine help that is ever available. On that 
level the American people can reach a foun- 
dational unity prerequisite to any concilia- 
tion of partisan or personal strife. In that 
spirit we urge the President to call the Na- 
tion to a day of prayer. 





Housing and Rent Control Act of 1947 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, in voting 
for H. R. 9763, I do not thereby indicate 
deviation from my general opposition to 
controls. I believe it was Thomas Jef- 
ferson who said “that country is gov- 
erned best which is governed least.” 
Sooner or later, we are bound to come 
to the conclusion that at least for nor- 
mal times we already have too many 
laws, restrictions, and regulations. We 
are undeniably at this time in the great- 
est crisis of all history. Even the wisest 
scarcely know how to turn and what to 
do. There are, of course, those who are 
properly denominated rent hogs. Thank 
God they are in the minority. It is 
manifestly unfair to discourage and 
penalize the ownership of property by 
permanently restricting incomes there- 
from. It is unjust and inequitable to 
control or restrict one segment of our 
citizens or property holders and allow 
the vast majority of others to go with- 
out restrictions. In my particular sec- 
tion of the country, there is no special 
need for rent control. Our local govern- 











With the hope that the 
extension provided for in this res- 
yn will induce the it to im- 

ely impose acro d con- 
. am voting for the measure. 


the President and | 
mistake the signs of the tim 
rer ought to Know tl it 5 
| due. Let us hope that world 
yns will soon be such that we 
» ourselves from all control 





Lessons of the Air War in Korea 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
more progressive and patriotic group of 
Americans than the members of the 
American Legion. Veterans of two world 
rs, they are men and women who put 
vice to country above everything else 


id are deeply concerned with guar- 
nteeing the security of this country, and 


keeping the United States free from the 
dangers, the sacrifices, and the destruc- 
tion of another world war. 

The important aeronautics committee 
of the American Legion now publish- 
ing the Legion Air Review, as part of 
their Nation-wide air-power program. 
This monthly publication is expressive of 
the broad, objective point of view char- 
acteristic of the Legion in all its services 
to the Nation. It beats the drum for no 
branch of the armed forces, no type of 
aircraft, no aircraft company, no partic- 
ular aviation activity. It covers all 
phases of aviation, and air activities. As 
a result, the pamphlet has a value that 
would be lacking in a similar pamphlet 
published by an organization of 
exaltec purpose than that of the Amer- 
ican wegion. 

Mr. Speaker, in the December issue of 
the Legion Air Review, which has just 
reached my office, I find an editorial 
worthy of consideration by every Mem- 
ber cf this Congress, and by all other 
thoughtful citizens. In the face of re- 
verses in Korea, and of a future that may 
call for the use of air power to an extent 
scarcely presaged even by World War II, 
it is important that we keep clearly in 
mind the lessons of the air war in Korea, 

Lt. Gen. G. E. Stratemeyer, Command- 
er of the Far Eastern Air Forces, has said, 
“Nothing in the Korean War changes the 
basic fact that air superiority must be 
won before ground and sea forces can 
move freely in modern war.” The edito- 


rial reminds us “It must ke remembered 


1 


less 


ae tand the: I l r ] n hich 
we will need t I l nd e ever be. 
come involved in war with a first rate air 
power 

Mr. Speaker, I nim ( nt 
to € a my ren ] 1 tne 
Co essional recc ec from 
the Le nA Revie on 5S ficant 
Li of the Air W Ke 

The ¢ litorial [ A 
SIGN ANT LEssOD HE AIR W ] 


There a 
und 
t Vv l ~ 
c p . 
wid ed be corrected C= 
lore the I ( | a 

Part 1 i ( I é t war 
the c ed ft 
power wa ed be l it failed to 
§ p 1e stead t K in 
9 it oO ] e OF 
no en oppos e air imp 
Later there v widespread argument that 
our jet planes were too fast and couldn't Ly 
over the target areas long enough to do an 
effective job. And it was argued that the 
strategic air power t ild I 
the advance of the North Kore 
These specious lines of re ning have been 
refuted repeatedly as the war wore 01 

In the first place it must be remembered 
that winning a war i b for ground, sea, 
and air forces combined, and undoubtedly 
always will be But i the early day f 
Korea, when the Communist vere advanc- 


ing relentlessly, the United Na had only 
a comparative handful f well-trained and 
equipped ground troop irdly one ade- 
quate battalion for every division mobilized 
by the enemy No amount of airplanes could 
halt such overwhelming numbers of troops. 
But our fighters and bombers did slow them, 
liquidate thousands of enen oldi i 


rip supply lines to shred Early in August 


Maj. Gen. Hobart R. Gay, veteran First 
Cavalry commander, said eloquently: “With- 
out alr support we sim} would have been 
pushed into the water month a 

As to the concep f strategic bombing, 


the operations in Korea have been of a hi 


unusual nature In matter of day yur 
medium bombers had run out of strategic 
targets of any importance ince the enemy's 
sources of supply we in a neutral country 
It would be folly to use the Korean situati 

as a model for pls militar ! ns 
In an enemy count t it has vast indu l 





up its armis 


different d 


and supply potentials to back 


the picture would be entirely 


strategic bombing of these sources would be 
tue ill ntviail 


In Korea the F-80 jets proved they could 








provide ground support nd also < id 
themselves. Said a Marine air com- 
mander, “The jet can survive in nd 
t ats the n t re ulrement fi r a , r} ter 
plane Slower F-51 and F-4U piston-« ine 
fighters provided g i ground support, but 
no matter how good that ipport potential 
is, it has no valu enemy planes ¢ r ck 
I t kie would cert be 
the case 1 r n \ 
} a 













































Our Merchant Marine for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


F id von D > ember 8 eo latine dat of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr 
of us, in Congress 
lieve that a well-considered, long-range 
program, of rehabilitation and mainte- 
nance in the merchant marine and ship- 
building field is necessary for the prog- 
ress of the Nation in peacetime and it 
security in emergency are greatly con- 
cerned over recommendations contained 
in the Foreign Economic Report recently 
presented under the direction of Mr. 
Gordoi: Gray 

I have before me an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Times of Saturday, Novem- 
ber 25, 1950, entitled “Our Merchant 
Marine for Defense,” which present 
very some of the al 
in opposition to tl mmendation 
of the Foreign Economic Report I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted 
in the Recorp 

There bein 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 


as follow 


President, those 


and outside, wl 


10 be- 


forcefull' 


ie rec 


no objection. the editorial 























far at those of competing merchant 
marine, foreign-flag ships can almost always 
underbid American shippers in an open 
mar t 
SUBSIDIES APPROVED 
But public policy in the United States has 
been to subsidize American shipping, by di- 


and by pref- 


This is justi- 


sidies in some cases 


lation in others. 


rect sub 


ere tial legi 

fied as a national defense measure and also, 
in language of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, as necessary for the development of 
(United States) foreign and domestic come 
merce. Since the humiliating spectacle of a 
train of foreign colliers following our great 
v fleet around the world in 1907-9, a 

e segment of American opinion has de- 

manded that an adequate United States 

‘ marine be maintained to make us 
independent of foreign shipping for our 
essential trade. 

This attitude inspired the congressional 
provisio1 that cargoes for the Army and 
Navy be hauled exclusively in American bot- 
ton nd that at least 50 percent of ECA or 
other Government-financed cargoes be trans- 
ported in American-flag ships. The Gray 


report takes exception to this policy, urging 
that direct subsidies be substituted for pref. 
erential restriction of competition and only 
to the extent required for national defense, 

Foreign maritime nations, the report ar- 
gues, should be allowed to earn needed 
United States dollars by furnishing shipping 
services over and above those provided by the 
minimum merchant fleet we must maintain 
as insurance. The Gray report does not, 
however, attempt to fix this figure. 

The trouble is that it cannot be fixed. 
Neither Mr. Gray, nor any other man or com- 
mittee, can say exactly how much merchant 
marine we may need to meet a war emer- 
gen It depends on many factors—how 
many places we have to fight; how far away 
they are; how successful the enemy may be 
in destroying our shipping; how quickly we 
can begin launching new ships on an assem- 
bly-line basis. 






A REMOTE PROSPECT 


There are good arguments on both sides 
of the question of subsidizing merchant 
shipping. The United States is not alone in 
the practice; most nations give their own 
flag vessels even greater preference. The 
Gray report wishes somewhat wistfully that 
this might be outlawed by international 
agreement, but in the present state of affairs 
this prospect seems remote. 

In the meantime about the best that can 
be said is that any peacetime merchant ma- 
rine is bound to be hopelessly inadequate for 


war purposes. It is not a question of cut- 


ting down the present subsidized United 
States shipping industry to size and letting 
foreigners take what's left. It is more per- 
tinent to ask whether, even with our moth- 
balled reserve, we have enough ships to 
weather the initial shock of total war. We 
came too close to losing the last battle of 
the Atlantic for much comfort. 


Mr. Gray proposes that the shipping of 
friendly free nations be pooled for mutual 
defense This is fine and dandy 
and so long as we and our allies control the 
sea lanes with superior naval power we can 
be fairly certain that foreign shipping will 
work for us in war. But even this pool is 
far from enough by the experience of World 
War II 

From 1949 to 1945 we were allied with the 
principal sea powers of the world and they 
furnished for our use about 700,000 tons of 
! But we furnished for their use 


sD’: pping 


purposes. 


over 5,00 


),000 tons of American shipping and 
then we just 


by. 


barely got 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Development of Our Inter-Ameri- 
can Policy Under Secretary Acheson’s 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I spoke 
yesterday very briefly about the accom- 
plishments of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson in welding together the strength 
of the American Hemisphere. I would 
like to add a few words to what I said. 
I do this to try to bring in focus one of 
the many valuable achievements of Dean 
Acheson in strengthening the free world 
at a time when his virulent detractors 
are trying to drag him down with the 
most distorted charges. 

The past several years have seen a 
development of inter-American relations 
to the point where today the solidarity 
of the hemisphere is greater than ever 
before in history. This solidarity is 
demonstrated most importantly in the 
United Nations, where on every signif- 
icant issue the 21 American nations, 
under United States leadership, stand as 
one in their opposition to Communist 
designs. Such unity of purpose and 
policy among so many nations is unprec- 
edented even in the history of inter- 
American affairs. It has not been 
achieved by accident. It has been 
achieved by a diplomacy that has created 
confidence in the leadership of the 
United States, based on a full apprecia- 
tion of what this country stands for and 
what is at stake in the fight against 
communism. 

The importance of inter-American 
solidarity in the United Nations is self- 
evident. The developments of the last 
couple of years in our inter-American 
relations have, however, a more far- 
reaching importance. The fact that the 
machinery of the inter-American sys- 
tem has been developed to the point 
where it goes far to insure the peace and 
security of the entire hemisphere gives 
the United States an assurance that the 
hemisphere provides a secure base for 
the development of its policy overseas. 
In other words, the United States need 
not be preoccupied with fears of trou- 
bles in its home hemisphere at a time 
when it is required to give its attention 
to the grave dangers facing it in Europe 
and Asia. Especially since the conclu- 
sion of the inter-American mutual-de- 
fense treaty at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, 
the inter-American system has shown 
amazing effectiveness in maintaining 
peace among its members and relieving 
the tensions that might otherwise lead 
to disruptions of inter-American solidar- 
ity. Specific examples are the resolu- 
tion of difficulties between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, and again between the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Cuba, and 
several Central American states. Today 
every one of the American Republics has 





taken positive action to ratify the Rio 
Treaty, and all are loyal members of the 
Organization of American States. The 
inter-American system has earned the 
increasing confidence of its members. 
The developments that have brought 
this about have in large measure been 
manifestations of United States leader- 
ship under the administration of Secre- 
tary Acheson. 

There is one more aspect of strength 
in the Western Hemisphere and a very 
important one which should be stressed. 
The American states, in strengthening 
their common determination over the 
past 2 years, have taken increasingly 
aggressive and effective action to control 
and eliminate communism inside their 
borders. In 1947 the Communist parties 
of Latin American had a probable total 
membership of 360,000. By 1950 this 
membership has been cut to little more 
than 200,000. The United States can 
now give its maximum attention to deal- 
ing with the dangers of communism in 
the east and west with confidence that 
the danger from the south is receding 
and under control. 

All these achievements of solidarity 
and strength among the nations of our 
hemisphere did not come about by acci- 
dent or by their own accord. They came 
about through skillful diplomacy contin- 
uously exercised and the highly success- 
ful Latin-American policy under the ad- 
ministration of Secretary Acheson. 





A Question for Defense To Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Evening Outlook of December 
5, 1950: 

A QUESTION FOR DEFENSE To ANSWER 


In the last week millions of Americans must 
have wondered why it would not be possible 
to stop the Chinese invaders of North Korea 
by dropping a string of atomic bombs across 
the narrow waist of the peninsula. Unless 
the effects of an atomic explosion in con- 
taminating large areas have been greatly 
exaggerated, such a use of A-bombs should 
halt the supply of the big Chinese armies, 
regardless of how many of the invaders were 
killed. 

Equally important, this use would be a 
purely defensive one, which would give Rus- 
sia no excuse for entering the war, much 
less for bombing European cities. Of course, 
the Russians and the Chinese Reds would 
broadcast huge lies about it, but they have 
already done their utmost to inflame the 
Chinese masses against us, and they could 
hardly afford to frighten their own people 
by falsely accusing us of killing millions of 
Asiatic civilians. 

If we used the bomb defensively to seal 
off northern Korea, Russia would be no 











} 


more and no less likely to attack Europe 
than she is already. So it would seem that 
the governing consideration should be 
whether such a use of the A-bomb would be 


effective in checking the Chinese Reds and 
saving the lives of UN troops in Korea, 
That question can only be answered by 


r top military authoritie And it is not 
for civilians to request an 
er in view of the extremely critical mil 





impertinent 





ry situation in Korea threatening the loss 
f half of our available ground army. The 
United States and the free nations of the 


world cannot afford to suffer a Dunkerque 
n Korea 
The narrow waist of the Korean peninsula 
would seem to offer an ideal testing ground 
such tactical use of the A-bomb rhe 


territory which would be blasted and made 
idioactive for weeks would not have to 
be much larger than that sector of the 
British front in 1918 wl Germans 
contaminated so thoroughly by mustard-gas 
ymbardment that it had to be evacuated. 
Atomic radioactivity should be much more 
effective than mustard gas in stopping an 
army which depends on masses of men mov- 
ing by night, as does the Chinese. Its use 
would be relatively humane and the moral 
effect on the Chinese of a series of atomic- 
bomb explosions should be considerable 
We think this question sufficient 
urgency in the minds of millions of Ameri- 


) 





nh the 








has 


cans to warrant a statement on the sub- 
ject from the United States Defense De- 
partment. If such tactical use of the bomb 
is not being considered, let the Depart- 


ment tell the American people why 





Too Low an Estimate of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks I am including 
an editorial from the Paris Appeal, one 
of the ovtstanding weekly papers of the 
Nation s:gnalized recently by a picture of 
the Appeal plant drawn by Norman 
Rockwell and published in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Jack Blanton, the editor, writes a col- 
umn for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
and publishes a column in his own paper 
noted for its wit, frankness, common 
sense, and unregenerated Jeffersonian 
democracy. 

The following editorial is characteris- 
tic and mingtes the bitter with the sweet 
and I commend it not only to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress but to their con- 
stituencies as well: 

Too Low AN ESTIMATE OF POLITICS 

There is to much loose talk about depravity 
in politics. Like this: “If he isn’t a crook 
now, he will be very soon after he gets into 
office,” which remark was made by a man in 
Paris while a candidate for United States 
Senator was speaking during the recent cam- 
paign. This is but a sample of things people 
say when talking about politics in this coune 
try. A stranger would think our Congress 
and legislatures were composed of thieves and 
plunderers of the lowest type. While it is 
true, of course, that Congressmen and legis- 
lators are not measuring up to old-time 
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standards of patriotism 


remains that an overwhelming 





them are above reproach far as cOmmor 
honesty is concerned As r the general ru 
of officeholders, the es with whom We come 
in contact in our st Ti nd irtl ses 
are fair samples of the whole hey n le 
ways Te va di€ cl h and comm. l- 
n men whose credit i din bank and 
store 

In destroying the confidence of young peo- 
ple hn everybody wl e € in pol we 














destroy confidence in form « ern- 
ment It is a Government of part d 
parties t have fices and pa ige of 
other der surviv Beside how 
could arty enact i pring Ss and policies 
in laws W 1out elec me to law-mak- 
ing bodie Insteac de poli sas 
a crooked game, and officeholders as men un- 
worthy of confidence, a better policy would 
be to improve the type of men we elect to 
make our lav While the average Congress- 
man, Senator, and State gislator is an hon- 
est man, not many of them are outstanding 


for ability. Most of them should be replaced 
with men who rise above present levels. 





UN Politicians Pass the Buck—Secead- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
asking permission to insert in the Rrc- 
oRD this article by Parker La Moore 
printed in the Washington Daily News 
on December 7. It certainly hits the 


bull’s-eye. The above-mentioned article 
follows: 
UN POLITICIANS Pass THE BucK—SECOND- 


GUESSING MACARTHUR 

(By Parker La Moore) 
Ever since he became commander of the 
United Nations forces in Korea, Gen, Doug- 
las MacArthur has been under general in- 
structions to use his own judgment in car- 
rying out his mission 

Nevertheless he has been denounced for 
exceeding his authority whenever his de- 
cisions have been subject to second-guess- 
ing. 

Usually these were instances in which he 
was compelled to act because the politicians 
in the UN had passed the buck to him by 
withholding specific instructions 

Typical of this was the issue of the thirty- 
eighth parallel 

Under the initial UN resolution under 
which he was acting, General MacArthur was 
to “furnish such assistance to the Republic 
of Korea as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” 

When the question of crossing the thirty- 
eighth parallel was raised, President Tru- 
man took the position that this should be 
decided by the UN 

However, a majority of the delegations to 
the UN ducked the question by contending— 
always off the record—that they had been 
operating on the theory that General Mac- 
Arthur had had the right all along to send 
his forces across the parallel. 

Even when India’s opposition to this as- 
sumption forced a more formal treatment of 
the issue, the UN balked at using the words 
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Finally, on November 6, General Mac- 








Arthur announced that though the armies 
of North Korea had been decisively destroyed, 
he was confronted by a new enemy, which 
had invaded Korea from the privileged sanc- 
tuary f the adjacent Manchurian border. 
Pointing out the limits of his present mis- 
sion, he obvi ly expected new instructions. 

This crisis introduced the period of ap- 
peasement 

President Truman, in a publi tement, 

ured the Chinese Reds that the United 
States would respect China territorial in- 
tegrity and urged their force to withdraw 
from Kore Britain made a similar plea, in 
a formal note to the Peiping government. 
Both powers made unofficial overtures to the 
Reds through the Indian Ambassador at 


Pei ing, the 
revealed 


details of which have not been 


The UN invited the Chinese Reds t end 
1 delegation to Lake Success to present their 
charges of aggression in Formosa inst the 
United States 

rhroughout this period the Chinese Com- 
munist troops were at war with the UN forces. 
By late November General MacArthur in~ 
telligence reported a concentration 00 000 
roops on the Manchurian border But the 
diplomats at Lake Success still refused to 


believe that Red China wanted open 

Under standing orders to establish 
throughout Korea, General MacArthur faced 
the dilemma of digging in for the winter in 
the bleak Korean hills, or pushing on toward 
the border and trying to complete his task, 
He chose to march 
feat at the 


war 


peace 


and met a disastrous de- 
hands of an enemy which out- 


numbered his forces by two or three to one 
When, at the beginning of his end-the-war 
offensive, General MacArthur told one of his 


field commanders he hoped to get the boys 
home for Christmas, he was indulging in 
optimism which events did not sustai: 

But who can say that the Reds would not 


have moved against him if he had chosen 
to sit down and wait? 


Acheson and the Snipers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. HAVENNER. M iker, for 
many years the San Francisco Chronicle 


Spe 
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leading organ 

] in Norther 

of the violent ate 
been made recently 
State Acheson by so 


¢ 


un newspapers through- 
the following editorial 

the Snipers,” 

} the Chronicle 
cember 2, is a noteworthy 
opinion from a distin- 
iblican source. The edito- 


AND THE SNIPERS 
yn undertook, in his Cleve- 
to relate the current crisis in 
with the entire world situation in 
America finds itself. We think he did 
her well—not spectacularly, but com- 
It was, furthermore, the sort of 
Secretary of State ought to do. He 
liar charged with keeping ‘foreign 
perspective, and a little perspec- 
this time can be used to advantage 
» American people. 
made a hit with the 
cheson critics They came down 
him tooth and nail, charged him furi- 
calm in a time when calm- 
s is intolerable, and renewed the sing- 
yr demand that he be fired. 
We're getting a little tired of that refrain. 
When an able man is doing an earnest and 
competent job in a difficult situation, and 
the fate of all of us depends upon how well 
he does the job, we favor letting him see it 
through. We have seen too often in history 
this situation: A calm and competent man of 
vision puts his case before a people. But the 
befuddled by hysteria and hys- 
ter mongers, and throw him out. 
‘ retary Acheson is doing such a job in 
yn. We don’t happen to agree 
boss politically, but there can be 
ne President and one Secretary of 
t a time, and while he’s there he’s 
ing all of us, Democrats, Republi- 
ohibitionists, and everyone else. If 
it will be just as expensive for us as 
we had put him there personally. 
want to give Acheson the leeway he 
We don't want him loaded down with 
s handicaps that are going to prevent 
m serving us to the best of his 


speech hardly 


however, 


ly with beings 


x 


pec 1e are 


currently being overburdened with 
kind of handicap. We would estimate 
the trouble he gets at the hands of 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung 
slow him down half so much as the 
ts from the Americans who 


“Throw him out, throw him 


insky and 


1as he done or failed to do to merit 
of vicious carping? What's the 
rticulars against him? 
old China policy grudge is still the 
hing the critics really hold against him. 
nunists won in China, Chiang Kai- 
whipped, and Acheson got the 
All the weaknesses of Chiang’s re- 
corruption that surrounded him, 
1ess with which his own forces de- 
1 by the milions to the enemy camp— 
th is { itten or ignored. Acheson 
e-handedly defeated Chiang and turned 
over to the Communist That’s the 
of the critics’ argument, and Acheson 
been built up as the great symbol of 
lure of American foreign policy, 
t go along with that 
think, in the first place, that 
oreign policy has failed—yet. Cer- 
uld have done better in China, 
have availed ourselves of second 
Acheson didn't have it, and 
And we don’t go along 


+) 


done a distinguished over- 
cretary of State. He has plugged 
and ably for European strength 
ity and won a fair degree of success 
He rose splendidly in the Korean 
He has championed the United Na- 
turning back the Russian effort 
0 convert it to an instrument of Soviet will. 
was Acheson who came up with the an- 
swer to the Russian veto in the Security 
Council, and cleared the way for authority 
to be transferred to the veto-free Assembly, 
where it now resides. That was a stroke of 
master statesmanship, managing as it did to 
save the United Nations and enhance its 
authority. And now he has outlined a policy 
of long-range strategy that aims at rearing 
the maximum strength and unity by free na- 
hile holding to the minimum the like- 
of world war III. 

’e doubt that Acheson could satisfy his 
tormentors by any move short of resigning, 
but if he undertook to follow their counsel 
on foreign policy we should have real cause 
for alarm. What they want, judging from 
the tenor of their criticism, is for the United 
States to sever all bonds with the United 
Nations, defy the friendly world, and set out 
along our solitary way to whip the Commu- 
nist empire, 

We think Acheson's program, though ad- 
mittedly more complicated, makes far more 
sense, and we support him in his effort to 
work it out under circumstances that grow 
more trying by the hour. 


s while 


tions Vv 


lihood 


Northeast Pacific Fishery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pacific Fisheries Conference recently 
adopted a resolution relative to the 
desirability of having included a provi- 
sion in any peace treaty signed with 
Japan stipulating that the Japanese 
fishermen be excluded from the fisheries 
of the Northeast Pacific Ocean, a recom- 
mendation in which I wholeheartedly 
concur. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, an editorial appearing in the 
December 4, 1950, issue of the Fair- 
banks, Alaska, Daily News-Miner on this 
subject is set forth below: 

FISHING AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

Fairbanks is a good many miles from the 
famous fishing grounds of Alaska but what’s 
going on in Washington, D. C., should be 
of intense interest to every citizen of the 
Territory. 

We in Fairbanks will be directly affected 
if the State Department doesn’t get busy and 
realize that the economy of Alaska depends 
upon the ability of Americans to catch and 
process fish products in Territorial waters. 

And yet there are people in the State De- 
partment who at this very moment are talk- 
ing about a treaty with Japan that would 
not include a definite settlement of the 
fishery question. In other words, they 
would leave the matter wide open for a later 
settlement at an indefinite time. 

This is causing a great deal of furor in 
Alaska where we can remember back a few 
years before the war when Japanese fishing 
vessels sailed into our fisheries and caught 
the salmon headed for Alaska spawning 
streams. That situation ended only because 
of the ! ted protests that almost resulted 
in an earlier war, 


Now the Japanese are staying away from 
our salmon because General MacArthur i 
running the show and has set definite limi- 
tations on their activities. Once a tre: 
is signed, those limitations go out the 
window. 

The Pacific Fisheries Conference, made u 
of representatives of all branches of the 
fishing industry from Alaska to the Mexic 
border are practical men. At their meetin 
in Seattle recently they left no doubt 
anyone’s mind about how they feel. 

After the meeting, Congressmen, Secre- 
taries of State, Defense, and Interior and 
other officials received telegrams notifyi: 
them that the conference is united in de- 
manding that the Japanese stick to their 
fisheries and we'll stick to ours. 

More specifically, the conference demanded 
that the State Department settle the issue 
at the same time the treaty with Japan i 
signed 

You don’t have to be an expert in inter- 
national affairs to know that the best time 
to get anything settled is at the time con- 
tracts are signed. A wife seeking alimony 
doesn’t wait to argue her case a month after 
the divorce papers have been signed. An 
automobile buyer doesn’t wait several 
months after he has made the final pay- 
ments and then try to get a set of seat cover 

In this case, we’re not asking for anything 
that isn’t rightfully ours. These fisheries 
were developed by us and belong to us. All 
we're asking is for a reciprocal provision in 
the treaty. 

This treaty would keep Japanese out of 
American fisheries and Americans out of 
Japanese fisheries. 

The miles between Fairbanks and Alaska's 
fishing banks in no way lessen our intense 
interest in this matter. We should let it be 
known that all Alaska is united in its de- 
mand for action. 


Misquoted History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal 
on Tuesday, December 5, 1950, entitled 
“‘Misquoted History.” It follows: 

MISQUOTED HISTORY 

Addressing the United Nations political 
and security committee recently, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky made an 
unhappy historical selection in illustrating 
his claim that “hatred being stirred by the 
ruling circles of the United States against 
the democratic forces of the Chinese people 
is not something new.” 

Vishinsky chose to refer to the Boxer Re- 
bellion of 1900, during which the United 
States played a part in the suppression of the 
people’s revolt in China, 

It is a matter of history that United States 
forces were used in China to protect Ameri- 
cans there. The Boxers, a loose translation 
for the Chinese guerrilla bands committed to 
destroy all foreigners, had made wholesale 
onslaught against all Christians. Scores of 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
and thousands of Chinese Christians were 
done to death at the hands of the insurgent 
bands. 

It is important that only a fractional part 
of the people participated in the persecution 
of the foreigners. The disorders were con- 











were ielinquished in 1943. And she 
returned her share of the 
ted from China to aid in of 





Chinese 
Vishinsky’s reference is ill-chosen, in the 
] of the history books of the rest of the 
world His mistake, probably, was in be- 
lieving a Russian history book, 





Depletion of Our Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 
Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
by Paul A. Johnson, secretary of the 
Iowa State Watershed Association: 
America had the most wealth « ! ural 





re irces that any nation ever had For- 
ests, fertile soil, climate, f ries, minerals 
ir ich abundance that Europe and Asia 
were poor hy comparison These made het 
a } our f 1 ( e seeking 
tl that was offered hem 
Amer! reat i very 
short period of time opportunity 
under a free people’s government 

I 3 Of these resources is fast making us 
a have not nation Mines and oil wells 
may be exhausted Even then we have, if 








we can keep it, our soil, the source of food, 
of clothing, of shelter. Are we keeping it? 
“Jesus told a parable of the men to whom 
the talents were distributed One wasted 
them, one made no use of them at all, one 
managed his so that they were useful and 
increased. What has America done with the 
soil resources a bountiful God gave to us?” 
There are rugged individualists who are 
farmers. They are not all lumbermen, oil 
men or mine owners or builders of monop- 
olies In the United States as a whole we 
1ave had some 160,000,000 acres of what wv 
once farm land destroyed. The total of farm 
and grazing land ruined is given as 275,000,- 


000 acres. There has been a loss of fertile 











top soil from Iowa farms since they were 
first plowed of 30,000,000,000 tons. — 

How much is 30,000,000,000 tons? An acre 
inch of soil weighs between 130 and 140 
tons. A big truck might carry 10 tons of 
soil. If my figures are correct a line of 
trucks necessary to haul back all of our top 
soil that has gone from Iowa's fields would 
go around the earth about a thousand times. 

One farmer said to me once and I will 
always remember it, “What can a county 
agent tell me? I have worn out three farms 
already.” He wi a real rugged individ- 
Uallst. 
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Man has created 





justice and equal 


rope seeking omes and hap- 
abundant. 
and built 
A place where the sick 
tunate were cared 
abundance l 


worked to 


there was 





Sunday school 


Christ could rule, for all races, for all creeds, 


have homes 




















































Proposed Changes in the Administrative 
Set-Up of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 5, 1950 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
ranted to extend: my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letters 


regarding the proposed changes in the 
administrativ: up of the Reoonstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation 
SMALLER BUSIN ASSOCIATION 
New EN ‘\ I 
I D 4 } 
I I rHOMAS J. LA 


Ho Office B n¢ 





D ( SSMAN LAN There en- 
( ed ( of a n i idressed 
t p ‘ Pr ’ Tru , 
tl ei ed che s i 
= tp t A I l I a e ¢ - 
pora 

We call y r é the f 

ae Bo ( j ‘ h 
la of e ¢€ l br 
R truction Finance ( 

We ula ing r fice 
aue ‘ was c Nev k a irea 
toward the over-all economle h their 
prese d prospective f unk eed ' 
one tnat n d t ad upped | t ere 
ring | au t ut I ¢ 

You undoubtedly well k yt ‘ - 
tude of t a atl i t Rex - 
tion I e Corpor n doe not I he 
esse need o maller bu ‘ 
term and equity finan z d tha é eed 
of smaller business i 1 cay 1 t k « 





liar 


the capital-bank pl 





I pecome I l 
is essential that the facilities of RF¢ hould 
continue to be vailable to provide fullest 
assistance to New Ei id bu t in the 
most efficient and economical manner! 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
been of definit issistance to New England 
We feel that you, too, would want nothing 
helpful to this area to be moved from it 
The proposed t e 
December 15, 1950 ] interes 
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ted 


we use 
al,” and 

inextrica 

that 
expense of 
my nor 
ild sonable to ¢ ume 
aisal of the value of the RFC 
it instrumentality should be 
the extent to which its 
; to the basic requirements 
nd necessity,’ an we en- 
s to whether the pro- 
1 plans will conduce to 
fundamental requisites. 
my of the New England 
ially rooted in the soil of small 
The number of so-called indus- 
in this area in relation to total 
untry-wide is relatively small. 
ership of this association is spread 
ix New England States and 
t association objectives 
notion of those m ures 
juce to easier credit require- 
the point of 
icilities that would 
capital loans and 


advocating the 


permit of 
equity 


1ave been the subject of 

€ in Washington, over 
between representatives of 
i the Senators and Repre- 
from the New England 
repeatedly pointed out 

> existing tax structure, 


and convenient credit 


small business is effec- 
nity for 


he opportu 
1d the con 
pacity. 
understandable, 
of the RFC have been a 
rest and concern t 


quent 


conn 


ometime } 

in which we de- 

we are extremely 

er the changes sug- 
tors in the presumed 

balanced operations 

”" and to become op- 

1950, will conduce to 
objectives and for the 


ston loan agency 


of the RFC country-wide that embraces that 
many States. 

Comment: The present personnel of the 
Boston agency numbers 102 and according 
to current local press comment, this number 
will be reduced to 13. In addition, the 
plans of the directors contemplate the cen- 
tralization of “all fiscal and personnel mat- 
ters, all loan administration, and all official 
files and records in the regional loan agency,” 
which it is proposed will be located in New 
York City. In addition to the six New Eng- 
land Stat it is proposed that the New 
York City office will supervise four other 
States, plus the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Ric 

How, in the name of common sense, can it 
be successfully argued that the removal of 
the base of operations with all vital records 
to a point more than 200 from the 
center of the scene of action, can result in 
either economy or efficiency? Particularly 
does this become questionable when it is 
a very substantial percent of 
imber in the New England 

small brackets where the 
borrower can afford no high priced advisory 
talent in the fields of accounting, taxation, 
and research, and, as a consequence, of which 
the personnel of the Boston loan agency are 
not mere perfunctory examiners, appraisers, 
and reviewers, but rather of necessity, become 
in the nature of advisers to many small- 
business enterprises. 

The value of this service is evidenced by 
the fact that there are those applications 
which are withdrawn after the RFC ex- 
aminers and appraisers have reviewed the 
situation and as a consequence of their ef- 
forts and analysis, the needs of the borrower 
have been accommodated through normal 
facilities at loca] banking levels. 

II: Within the limitations imposed 
by law, the Boston loan agency accord- 

ig to our information is being operated in a 
generally satisfactory manner and we under- 
stand without substantial, if any, expense to 
the ta 

Comment: Under the present management, 

April 1949 the operating expense of the 

oan agency has been sharply cur- 

h respect to pers ynnel, rent, and 

administrative costs, and this, during 

riod when the number of applications 

resented, the number of loans approved, 

and the outstanding loan balance, were pro- 
gressively on the increase (see item III). 

In addition, by virtue of a most unusual 
and, if we may say so, a somewhat unbusi- 
nesslike method of calculating reserves, it 
would seem that this area is the subject of 
unfair discrimination. The requirement as 
established by the Controller, provided for 
an immediate reserve of 3.3 percent of the 
amount disbursed, beginning June 30, 1948, 
and up to July 1, 1950, on the latter date the 
reserve requirement was reduced to 2.8 per- 
cent. 

There can be no quarrel with the setting 
up of a reasonable reserve, but the one in- 
explicable aspect of the system from our 
»0int of view, as businessmen, lies in the 
fact that after a reserve of 3.3 percent has 
been set aside against a given loan disburse- 
ment, it remains as a reserve against that 
disbursement even after the loan is com- 
pletely liquidated and paid off. 

This doesn't seem to make sense. On the 
other hand, we are possessed of a complete 
awareness that the RFC is a Federal agency 
and that the possibility is ever imminent, 
that the losses in one or more of its present 
31 branches, may exceed the reserves appli- 
cable to the disbursements of those one or 
more branches—hence the necessity for the 
establishment of reserves on a national level 
basis becomes obviously essential. We sub- 
mit, however, that a privately operated na- 
tional concern would maintain and would 
give wide distribution to statistical data dis- 
closing the results by branches, if only for 
the purpose .of specifically pointing out to 


the management of all branches, what 


miles 


considered that 
the loans in n 
area are in the 


payers. 


might be regarded as a yardstick from the 
viewpoint of efficient operation, and for the 
further and highly desirable purpose of stim- 
ulating the natural and human competitive 
urge to the end that the highest possible 
measure of operating efficiency be the prime 
objective. 

We introduce this subject because it is 
our belief that on the basis of an unpreju- 
diced analysis, the Boston loan agency will 
rank high. We have no authenticated 
figures, but it is the considered opinion of 
our contact with the local RFC office that 
the reserve established June 30, 1948, } 
cumulative reserves on disbursements sub- 
sequent to that date, at the rates earlie 
mentioned, would produce an aggregate sum 
substantially in excess of all losses sustained 
by the local office since the beginning of the 
lending program in 1934, and of those aggre- 
gate reserves, a sizable percent is a reflection 
of the reserves chargeable against disburse- 
ments that have been completely liquidated, 

We have seen no figures as to a compara- 
tive analysis with regard to the 31 branches 
of the RFC; neither have we seen any figures 
on a comparative basis with regard to the 
adequacy of reserves on those loans author- 
ized by the Washington office, either from 
direct application to Washington, or on ap- 
peal to Washington following negative ac- 
tion by the advisory committees of the pres- 
ent regional agencies. If such figures are 
available, we would like to have access to 
them, and in passing, may we say that this 
is one of the many phases of this situation 
which should be explored before precipitate 
action is taken on the proposed administra- 
tive changes. 

Item III: Within the limitations imposed 
on it by law, the Boston loan agency is mak- 
ing what we believe to be an intelligent 
effort to meet the progressively increasing 
requirements of the New England economy. 

Comment: The present management as- 
sumed office in April 1949. Despite the op- 
erating economies referred to in item II, the 
business of the local agency has substan- 
tially increased as to the number of applica- 
tions, loans approved, and total outstanding 
dollar volume. A3 of April 30, 1949, there 
were 118 loans outstanding, involving $5,- 
846,000. As of September 30, 1950, there 
were 220 loans outstanding, involving $20,- 
469,000. 

Certainly, the suggestion that a regional 
area office be liquidated, which in 17 months 
has multiplied its service to the area by 
fourfold, does not seem to be a reflection of 
what would normally be regarded as sound 
business judgment. Certainly, no efficient 
privately operated business would contem- 
plate the curtailment of its local service 
facilities to its customers in the face of 
such a trend. 

Certainly, it cannot be successfully argued 
that there is any likelihood of a lesser de- 
nmrand on the Boston loan agency in the 
period that lies ahead. We have, in New 
England, a greater concentration of small 
factories and shops equipped for precision 
vork and a greater number of skilled workers 
in these crafts, than anywhere else in this 
Nation. These are the shops, the factories, 
and the workers that are going to be called 
upon, as they have deen before, to contribute 
much to the pending preparedness program 
incident to the international crisis which 
presently confronts us. Obviously, the de- 
mands for financing in many instances, what 
will be regarded as capital financing, will in- 
crease in direct proportion to our appropria- 
tions for defense. 

From this particular aspect of this situa- 
tion, we are constrained to observe that the 
action of the RFC Directors is another 
classic example of that too frequent tend- 
ency on the part of governmental agencies 
to act as completely independent entities, 
without public hearing for the benefit of 
those most vitally affected, without regard 
tc the effect of proposed action on the opera- 
tions of ‘government as a whole, and we re- 


slus 








gret to say, without adequate consideration 
to the interests of all the people who, in the 
finality, constitute the Government 

There are many other points we could 
make in support of our contention that this 
ituation should be the subject of reexami- 
nation as a matter of policy, and that there 
be a postponement of the announced inten- 
the Directors of the RFC that the 
proposed changes become operative Decem- 
ber 15, 1950 

May we point out to you what we 
as two basic principles 

1. The moneys expended by the RFC in 
connection with its loan activities and for 

ministrative cost incident ther > tl 


of the taxpayers 





nN f 
tion O 


regard 





to are the 









2. The New England area represented by 
tl association certainly ¢ ributes its 
proportionate share to the general tax struc- 


ture from which the ex 
‘e derived 
Having in mind these two bs 
we very respectfully suggest 
ner not at all lacki 


e in 


penditures of 


the RFC 


ng in firr 
terests are most 
uuld have an opp 

heard with 


rtunity 


yard to 











rviical departure from the ¢ z modus 
nerandi or at least should be considered 
1 consulted as to suzgested changes in 
ivance of their becoming operative 
At this critical juncture in our tory, it 
i yovious that the share yoNsi- 
bility to be assumed by the New England 
economy, with regard to the future of our 


n, will be a 


1at the 


heavy one We submit 
principle of orderly planning dic- 
tate that we be permitted to express our 


views with regard to these propo 





ed changes, 





» the end that New England be 
yuaranteed that no unnecessary obstacle is 
created that will militate against its effi- 
ciency in the discharge of that responsibility 


é 
Accordingly, we request that the RFC be 
required to publish a complete text of 
| yosed changes, and that a public hearing 
be held with regard thereto 
Directors of the RFC or by t 
ngressional committee. Pending such 
rings, we request that the proposed 

effective December 15, 1950, 


the 


either by the 


ie appropriate 





changes to be 
be postponed. 
It is our considered judgment 
I ‘edure we suggest is 
democratic processes as we under 
In closing, may we repeat that this asso- 
ciation is militantly in favor of economy. 
are disturbed primarily at the su ‘ 
that the local autonomy with regard to 
existing authority to and grant 
ins be impeded, restricted, or abolished to 
the sacrifice of prompt consideration and 
action on matters involving the steadily 
wing needs of New England business, 
Respectfully, 
Howarp D. WILLIAMS, 
P? lant 


that 
consistent 


the 
with 
tand them 


approve 





National Grange Opposes Centra! Arizona 
Project 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I have asked permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in order 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of the Congress a resolution adopted by 
the National Grange at its eighty-fourth 
annual session in Minneapolis, Minn., 
November 15 to 25, 1950, 
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I also call attention to excerpts from 
a letter from the legislative counsel of 
the Grange, on this same subject. Writ- 
ing to a member of the Public Lands 
Committee, Mr. J. T. Sanders of the 
National Grange said: 

In view of the burdens imposed on the 
Nati yn’s economy by growing internae 


tional crisis, the economic unsoundness of 


the 


this proposal, and the fact that it would 
add over $2,000,000,000 to the Nation's tax 
burden, it is clear t the project 
would be contrary t principle for 


stands We 
of the Pub- 
against a la- 
central Arizona 


Which the National 





mmittee, t vote 


solution follov 

RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAI 
ING ARIZONA PROJECT BILL, ADOPTED AT THE 
EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, MINNE- 


APOLIS, MINN., NOVEMEER 15 To 25, 1950 


GRANGE, OPPOS- 








Whereas a bill i now before the Con- 
gre which, if passed, will authorize the 
central Arizona project; and 

Whereas the proponents of the bill admit 
that it is designed to rescue about 226,000 
acres of land where the underground 
of is being or i been volt 
ove nd 

Whereas t construction costs of he 
fr ition f ir desi ed to erve the 
I ued land will amou to more than $1,800 
per acre, with little, if any, of the cost being 
repaid by the landowner ind 

Whereas Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of 


tated to Con 
itral Arizona project will cost the 
taxpayers over $2,000,000,C00 for 
which will t be repaid; and 
izona project can be 


the Interior, has officially rress 
that the ce 
American 
interest alone, 

Whereas the central Ar 








built and operated only if the established 
principles of economic feasibility as set forth 
in the national reclamation laws are grossly 


violated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Grange does 
hereby oppose the passage of this legislation 
and urges its defeat 





laska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
recent sixth annual conference of the 
Alaska Moose Association the members 
at the conference adopted a resolution 
adding their voice to the thousands and 
thousands of other Americans who advo- 
cate statehood for Alaska. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
present that resolution here: 

RESOLUTION ON STATEH 
NUAL CONFERENCE OF THI 
ASSOCIATION, PAI 
23, 1950 


OD OF THE SIXTH AN- 
ALASKA MOOSE 
MER, ALASKA, SEPTEMBER 

Be it resolved, That inasmuch as the pres- 
ent international situation is making our 
Territory a target for the eyes of the world 
in both a political and a military sense, and 
inasmuch as the people of Alaska have dem- 
onstrated that capable of living up 
to the obligations of citizenship which st 
hood will entail; therefore, this sixth annual 
conference of the Alaska Moose Association 
favors immediate statehood for Alaska and 
urges each and every member in each mem- 


ber 1 








they are 


objective. 


dge to assist in achieving this 








—"—- -~ 
AAdd f ‘ 
Approved by *~ptember 
23, 1950 

Distribution: President of the United 
States, Secietary of the Interior, Delegate to 
Congress, Speaker of the House of Re} 
atives in Con President of t 
States Senate, speaker of the house and } 
ident of the senate of the Alaska Legislature, 
Governor of Alaska, supreme 
Moose lodge at Moosehart 


the convention, Ss 





gress 


governor of the 





Chairman, Resolution 


No Friends for the Lender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with our foreign giveaway pro- 
gram, I have long argued that it is hu- 
man nature, generally speaking, that 
those who are under obligations to you 
financially or otherwise are at best in- 
clined to avoid you and at the worst to 
become your enemy. This unfortunate 
human weakness applies to our interna- 
tional relations, as has been well pointed 
out in a recent editorial in the Vineland 
Times-Journal entitled as above. I 
think it is worthy to be included in the 
fficial record of our proceedings. It 
follows 

No FRIENDS FOR THE 
(By Ben 


On the wall of a gasoline station's office or 


LENDER 


Leuchter) 


a small candy shop one often sees ¢ 
sign which says in these or similar 
‘Let's stay friends Please pay Cc 
It’s axiomatic in the business world that 











the retailer who demands cash payment on 
his sales retains the friendship of his cus- 
tomers. Only when he begins t extend 
credit does he make enemie for some cus- 
tomers having been tendered the credit 
(which is t same as an interest-free loan), 
resent attempts by the seller to obtain pay- 
ment for his merchandise or service ren- 
dered 

That strange trait in human nature which 
motivates people to bite off the hand that 
fed them is as evident in international re- 
lations as in the retail busine world F 
more years than many Americans care to 
remember, Uncle Sam has been the world’s 





lender, seeking to further hi 
ity by helping other nations to arm, wage 
war, and rehabilitate themeelves He has 
been even more than a lender, for the funds 


in name only. Part 


own prosper 


I 


advanced were 










































































































































Prag 
A748 
the p reaching culmina- 
t 1 t I vy 1 1 1 T le Sam 
is threatened th loss of military support if 
vi acti not me ing the approval 
‘ powe En d and France. 
i bat I id attending 
I é ef trip » Washi: n 
r i the Pre ] t 
h t I \ ee 1s pe ] to blame 
ed a erate ate 
t | it ( 
j I Labor Par who e 
t I Ww - 
cial i r by Uncle Sar The 
I Great B I been 
€ f th land < - 
I nd f LCT t EF) ish 
( F e, which 1 ) 
j 1 rebell 1 the exact t of 
I e i [ m e \ . ( 
1 M | d, Wiggles her fings t 
{ l a Whips uJ le « ge t cae- 
< ‘ ist h Ame 1 r 1 
if hi ( 1e at ic bomb and be- 
< ( ‘ n offi 1 al war with 
Con ( i 
Ye indignation at the attitude 
of her leged allies must be bridled by the 
ré n that somehow what Mr. Attlee 
is tell Mr. Truman may make sense. The 
Prime Minister probably is arguing that if 
America a vs her entire war effort to be 
f ed i the Asiatic theater, Europe will 
I ft ¢ I é neath the feet of the Rus- 
sian Bear He is asking America to seek 


ome “honorab! diplomatic settlement of 
he Korean War, but he has not publicly 
tated what he means by “honorable.” With 
ed China now holding the whip and crack- 

it for everything it’s worth, it is difficult 
r the United States to make any settlement 
hat does not smack of 


ea en ee 


appeasement 





The Communists and You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
asking permission to insert in the Rec- 
ord this column by Walter Winchel.: in 
the Washington Post of December 7: 
THE ¢ 


(By Walter 


SOMMUNISTS AND You 
Winchell) 


Our armies are fighting with their backs 
to the wall in Korea, not against defeat, but 
against annihilation. Militarily and diplo- 


matically we are suffering one of the worst 
disasters in our history. The Nation's lead- 
ers, reversing their statements of only a few 
weeks ago, now tell us we are fighting for 
survival The situation is far too critical 
to be solved by finding a scapegoat What 
the Nation wants is a cold analysis of why 
we are losing and how we can win. 

Before you know where you are going, you 
must know where you have been. In 1945 
we thought we were on the brink of a new 
and peaceful world. F. D. R. staked all on 
the good faith of his allies and like his old 
chief, Woodrow Wilson, he nobly and magnif- 
icently failed. In the belief that the loss of 
15,000,000 of its people was enough to make 
nation sick of war, F. D. R. was prepared 
o give Russia every assurance that it would 
t happen again, By quieting Russia’s fears, 


D. R. thought he was laying the founda- 
n of permanent peace. 
lin weren't 
as playin 


But F. D. R. and 
playing the same game; Stalin 
power politics; and from a power 


Atma s eo 


= 





politics viewpoint he was taking all tricks. 
In his mind, Stalin knew the territories he 
was acquiring were not defensive areas for 
Russia but staging areas for future offensives 
of the Red army. 
Stalin's first problem was to neutralize the 
military force in Furope. That was 
‘ient foe, Germany. While Ger- 
him, obviously 





create 





Russia's a 
many was half occupied by 


it couldn't fight at all, and if there were a 
fight with the west, Germany and not the 
Ukraine would be the battleground. That 


is why he continues to occupy Germany and 
why there will be no peace treaty reuniting 
it as a sovereign nation. 

His traditional enemy in the east, Japan, 
was knocked out Further, he had gotten 
Manchuria and the Kurile islands as bases 
from which to keep Japan flat on her back. 
Thus, the only important force he faced was 
e United States His diplomatic 
therefore, was to get the United 
States to knock itself out, and he succeeded 
incredible degree. We brought the 
boys home, as he built up more and more 
divisions to war strength. The last 5 years 
» story: As we receded they advanced. 

In power politics the final question is 
much like a small boy’s challenge: “What are 
you going to do about it?” As we continued 
our demobilization, and Russia built her 
irmies and air force to an all-time strength, 
we could do less and less; and she could do 
more and more about it. She took 13 coun- 
tries and 600,000,000 people under her do- 
minion, and is still going. At the same time 
she got us to remove even the last vestige 
of resistance in the east—the Nationalist 
Government of China. Power, like water, 
follows the line of least resistance. Since 
no Far East nation has nearly the power of 
any European country, the Soviets are ex- 
ploiting the vast break-through in Asia, 
Power goes until it is stopped, and there is 
nothing of any major resistance left on the 
Asiatic mainland. 

Thus the real question is: “What do we 
do about it?” The first paragraph in any 
military manual will give you the grim and 
simple answer: Assume the worst and do the 


that of t} 


objective 


to an 


best you can with what you've got. The 
truth is we can’t do very much about it 
right now. But a man in a raging sea has 


no choice but to swim. 
dictated by the same 
events. Here it is: 

We haven't nearly enough arms and until 
we do we can’t do anything. Accordingly we 
must again turn our country into the “ar- 
senal of democracy” and teach our men how 
to use the new weapons. This means war 
priorities, price control, rationing, and uni- 
versal military training. 

By treaty and policy we have decided to 
arm the Atlantic alliance. This is a double 
gamble. The six Red field armies poised on 
the iron curtain are capable of smashing to 
the Atlantic coast. It is unreasonable to 
suppose they are going to sit there indefi- 
nitely watching western Europe forging the 
weapons to defeat them. The Red Army will 
probably blitzkrieg in overwhelming attack 
to the west, when it moves, so that it can 
capture Europe’s Marshall-plan factories 
without destroying them, and thus use them 
against us. 

Assuming the worst, as sound military 
caution dictates, we must consider that Eu- 
rope may well be overrun and Great Britain 
neutralized by rockets, submarines, and air 
raids. Thus, even as we rearm Europe, an 
underground should be prepared to function 
in that emergency and demolition squads 
trained and ready in case we must yield the 
territory. Thereafter we and Canada will 
have to carry the fight, with very little help 
from South America. 

Our choice in Asia is even more limited. 
Our current Far East policy is changed now 
to a salvage operation. No agreement with 
Red China will be kept by it; the President 


Our program is now 
inexorable logic of 
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52 broken Communist treaties on his 
The further fact is that the Korean 
campaign is only part of a continuing gen- 
eral Asiatic conquest now in progress. Tibet 
we will not defend, and Indochina we cannot 
defend against the Red Chinese forces when 
released from action in Korea. That means, 
at will, the Communists can sweep down to 
Singapore as easily as the Japanese did. 

In the Communist pattern they are seeking 
to extend the area of their victory by a pro- 
posed peace treaty. If we accept their peace 
terms, it will give them equal rights with 
MacArthur in Japan, wipe out Chiang Kai- 
shek, and permit them to purchase the goods 
they so sorely need in America. 

We have lost a campaign, but by deluding 
ourselves that they will keep any peace 
treaties we can lose the global war. Ap- 
peasement in Korea will be more tragic in 
results than appeasement at Munich. We 
will cut our own throats if we admit Red 
China to the United Nations. From the 
moral standpoint, for which we say we are 
fighting, it would be as disastrous as the ac- 
ceptance of Mussolini’s rape of Ethiopia. A 
bank robber, though successful, is still 
shunned by a self-respecting community. 

We have now been Officially told we are 
fighting for survival. That means we must 
use all the help we can get from wherever 
we can get it. It is the first rule of survival 
that common enemies make natural allies. 
Our natural allies are the imprisoned coun- 
tries, and they should be used. With almost 
suicidal blindness, up to this time, our in- 
telligence has been forbidden to arm the 
underground resistance movements. That 
policy should be reversed today. 

Our country no longer has the slightest 
choice. There is only one way. We have 
gambled that there would be peace—and lost 
a war. Our last chance is to rush prepara- 
tion for a global war—and hope to save our 
country. 


has 
desk 





Is England a Helpful Ally or Are We Just 
Pulling Her Chestnuts Out of the Fire? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, light on the question carried 
in the caption above may be gleaned 
from an editorial of the Chicago Tribune 
of December 6, printed herewith: 

ATTLEE AND COMPANY 


Prime Minister Attlee was sped on his way 
to Washington with a mighty outpouring of 
censure for America from British politicians 
and the press. The English ally views us 
with suspicion and dislike, and is at no pains 
to conceal it. When the military situation 
in Korea could not have been worse, Mr. 
Attlee’s minister of defense, Emanuel Shin- 
well, and his minister of war, John Strachey, 
showed their mettle. 

Did these responsible ministers of our val- 
jant ally take energetic measures to get rein- 
forcements to Korea? Did they call for 
speed and resolution in organizing against 
the world menace of Soviet aggression? Not 
that could be noticed, 

Strachey made a stirring call to English- 
men not to surrender social gains to defense 
needs. Socialist business as usual was his 
prescription. Shinwell deliberately falsified 
the United Nations mandate under which 
General MacArthur was ordered to proceed 





north of the thirty-eighth parallel in Korea. 
He said that MacArthur had brought 
trouble by exceeding his orders 


Britain’s 





responsible milit: leaders 
roved good backbiters They specialize in 
biting their allies, not their enemies 


Yet no one ought to be surprised at these 
Last March Strachey’s ide 
clination was brought into 
Lord Beaverbrook’s London 
i, which said that Strachey was a Commu- 
t who had never disavowed 1unism. 
is was denied by Attlee and Strachey, who 
erted that Strachey had broken with the 
Communists in 1940, when Stalin w 
porting Hitler’s war with Britain 
rhe letter to a 


tudes logical 


n by 


Stand- 











as sup- 


Zine which Strachey 
cited as proof of the break was not very con- 
ing evidence, If there ever was a bre: 
is difficult to reconcile it with statements 
made by Strachey as late as October, 1945, 
after the end of World War II, which were 
published then in his book, “Socialism Looks 
‘d.” In chapter 12 Strachey said that 
he proof that socialism w: 5 was that Rus- 
ia had triumphed in the war “without the 
assistance of a single Russian capitalist or 
landlord.” In the windup of a panegyric to 
Communist Russia, he wrote: 

“But, somebody may say, isn’t Russia a 
pretty tough sort of place? What about the 
purges and the shooting and the lack of civil 
liberties and the trouble with the peasants, 
and consequent food shortages, which we 
used to hear so much about in the Briti 
newspapers before Russia became our ally? 

“Yes, Russia is pretty tough. Things have 
happened there which I, for one, m pas- 
sionately hope may never happen in Britain. 
3ut let us never forget this. It is very largely 
we and the other capitalist states of the world 
who have made Russia tough. First we made 
war on her; then we subsidized all the Rus- 
sian landowners and capital owners who had 
been turned out to make war on her; then we 
drew what was called a ‘sanitary cordon’ 
around her; then we boycotted her; then we 
refused her all credits; then we refused to 
make common cause with her against the 
Nazis, hoping they would attack her. And 
now people are surprised because she is very 
tough, pretty rough, depends on nobody but 
and trusts nobody but herself. 

“Russia has been throvgh unspeakable dif- 
ficulties and sufferings, of which the German 
invasion was only the last; but she has been 
through them, and has c 
strongest nations on earth. 
strength of Russia is built 
foundations of a S 
So when you hear people say socialism ‘won't 
work,’ just whisper the words, ‘Like the Rus- 
sian Army?’ ” 

Nobody so sympathetic to the cliches of 
Communist propagaiida, and no with 
such a vast admir..tion for the Soviet system 
and Soviet military power, could ever put his 
heart into the job of preparing a defense 
against Russia. A man with 
would be better equipped to ¢ 
ing Russian army as liberat 
New Jerusalem. 

Of Shinwell, the best that can be said is 
that he has an almost identical view. He was 
a great shouter for the second front to re- 
lieve Russia in World War II, once suggested 
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herself 


me out one of the 
This giant 
on the concrete 


ialist economic system. 


one 


this outiloc 








by implication that the Churchill war cabi- 
net harbored “subversive thought about 
the Soviet ally, and again stated, ““The effect 





of the Russian resistance to Nazi aggression 


on political thinking in this country is very 
great.” He and .ttlee have been 
to retaining Strachey, 
him, 

How can any American expect British mili- 
tary assistance in a war against Communist 

when men like this control the 

political decisions governing the British mili- 
tary establishment To them Russia is the 
Socialist father 





agreeable 


and they have defended 
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United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, since 
American foreign policy is a principal 
topic of discussion, I believe Members 
will be interested in reading a histor- 
ical review and summary of the present 
United States foreign policy and Sta- 
lin’s world-conquest program prepared 
by the Women Investors Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., which follo\ 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY AND STALIN'S 
WORLD CONQUEST PROGRAM 

Ever since Dean Acheson first rrop 
Marshall plan in 1947, the people 
try have been led to believe that the ob 
of our foreign policy is to halt the spread of 
communism in the world and end the threat 
of Communist world domination. 

Analysis of our foreign policy— 
particularly as set forth by Mr. Acheson in 
his radio talk November 29—-reveals that such 
a policy cannot either halt the spread of com- 
munism in the world or end the threat of 
Communist world domination 
of Stalin’s program to 





present 


since, it ig 
nores the very heart 
conquer the world 
Stalin’s plan for world conquest is not 
original. It is a combination of tenth cen- 
tury Russian plans to conquer eastern Eu- 
rope and Genghis Khan's plan to rule the 
world. 
INVASION OF 


RUSSIA S FIRST EUROPE 


Russia’s tenth century plan called for 
bringing all of Europe from northernmost 
Russia to the Mediterranean and east of the 
Danube under its conti 
ords establish that hordes of Russian pagans 


flowed down through eastern Europe in a 


Historical 


rec- 





drive to the Mediterranean—slaughtering, 
raping, conquering all intervening tribes d 
countries. 

The Greek seeing their Byzantine Empire 
threatened by advancing Ru n pagan 


hordes—sought to stem the tide by bringing 
about a temporary unity vestern European 
countries in an effort to build up military 
forces of sufficient strength to turn | 
Russian advance 


That attempt to unify the for 








1s of west- 





ern and cer Euro} ge t the threat 
of Russian invasi met with little more 
success than the | ‘ North Atlantic Pact 
unlfiication | I t Russian domination 


of the same area is presently meeting 
That Ru 


i n of western and cen- 
tral Europe finally ws 


halted by the invasion 





of the Middle I t i Russia by Genghis 
Khan—the Tar r-M Ol Living Sun - 
who also had his plan for world conquest. 

CHINA INTERRUPTS GENGHIS KHAN 

Starti fy r t 1 A G his 
Khan first quered Manchuria then 
northern China and the lains of western 
Asia. With this area under his ntrol and 


using the mass mar 
barian hordes, he pressed on through south- 
ern Asia 
Caspian Sea by i southern shore and in- 
vaded Georgia (birthplace of Stalin) and 
the Caucasus to the southern teppes 
Russia. 

His advance halted 


i there by trouble 
in China More than a decade elapsed be- 





f¢ he succeede in liquidating Chinese 
war lords who | eved that China should 
be ruled by the Chinese. With China once 
more u l, t! € K n A I e 





A749 


his cc 


to return t 
li 


) nquest of Russia and the 
ng of that country to his world ¢ e 








Khar 
pendence of Asia Stalin | t ry eA : 
political dependency of Russi rhe K n 
believed that once I ral re 


and mass population of Asia, the Middle East 








and Russia were linked t ether, he wv d 
b nh € 1é Vv é€ £ 
tl 
endan were unable ) 
” i ( rol i e 
‘ it lost . ncire c} 
\ I ken and the Kha dre f Id 
rule was ended But Ru i—re¢ 
freedom from Asiatic le—did t 
her dream of ruli ull of Europe east e 
Danube to the Mediterranean 
STALIN COMPLETES RUSSIA'S EASTERN EUROPEAN 
PLAL 
Russian rulers made innumerable attempts 
to bring that dream to fulfillment It re- 
I ined for Stalin—who believes he is the re- 
incarnation of Genghis Khan—to make the 


1ssi dream an 
Yalta, Tehran, Potsdam agreements rhe 
ailing President Franklin D. Roosevelt—with 
I HK wn record of 


actuality through the 


objection from hi 
adviser, Alger Hiss, or his military ad- 
Gen. George C. Marshall—gave Stalin, 
at Yalta and Tehran, practically all of the 
€ rn E 





ropean countries that 


Russian 





rulers had sougl for centuries 
nd President lan lat ap- 
proved the Yalta reements at Pots- 
dam (For a complete listing of « ries 
en Stalin under the Yalta-Tehran-Pots- 
dam agreements, see our Special Report Nc 
500, A lysis and Historical Review of the 





Mar Plan, released March 24, 1948.) 

Czechoslovakia was the only 
the old Rucsian 
from Stalin in those a 


country in 
withheld 


A glan 


plan which 


was 


rreement 


at a map shows that Czechoslovakia—if it 
I 1ined outside Stalin's control—could be- 
come a corridor through the Carpathian 
Mountains through which an attacking 
force could pour into the Ukraine, thereby 
cutting Stalin off from } 1ll-important 
Balkan oil supply and all possible chanc 

of linking Russia with A It is not s - 
prising, therefore, that Stalin seized Czecho- 
s ikia when he vs read) 


GENGHI 





Potsdam than fulfilln c. Cz 
drea He als v ven Man lria 
N 1 Kore d the K i island é 
essary ior the next laseé = lit } for 
world conquest—the Genghis KI 













































































































































' Asia and the Middle 
I I to complete his 
ie 
ti inate the twin 
I p I Communi That 
eed whe! it W 
é is of General Mac- 
A An i aier 
fi der-web fia of the 
l I POLICY AID ALI 
' ‘ ‘ for ? i¢ of ou State 
I ed th day for 
| W 1 ordering Amer- 
‘ ) in Korea, without 
( 1 1 it w i 
¢ ] advic 
D i orde l Un 1 
f hi l ta t f For- 
I nt bh l 
( ( ( ul 
{ he I yw -( 
Cl i 
{ ‘ Ile t 
] i t situati 
t ») its Formo s I i- 
t ( Mr. Trun t ] 
P of For: f Chir 
I in\ n of China from 
Ik 
[ } rder—it no longer w neces- 
n to keep Red Chinese troop 
it I hnow-Canton area Lo prevent 
( 1 of t mainland. He was 
ese troot reliably reported 
t l 10 OOK from the Focchow- 
( 1 to Manchuria for special train- 
j 1 I officers and tor new equip- 
met ( g winter clothing 
It is b ved that the Red Chinese troops 
now op ! United States troops in North 
K I those which the advent of tl 
| d tate Seventh Fleet, under the 
sbove-cited order, enabled Stalin to move 
out ¢ tt I coaow-Canton area 
If } h Korea is returned to Communist 
ce ! and Caiane is compelled to remain 
( For! u Scalin is ready—without 
I 1 te opposition—to invade that 
i da i liqt idate Chiang's force Stalin 
then will be ready to continue his march 
th 1 Asia anc the Middle East to com- 
p the link to Russia and his world en- 
circlement program 
With that encirclement completed—and 
his « y real opponent, the United States, 
bled it bankruptcy and impotency through 
continued heavy spending and manpower 
] Stalin will then be in a position to 
compel the entire world to bow to his rule. 
G Kh the “living sun’’—will have 
returned once more to power 
Can Stalin world encirclement plan be 
ha F 
STRATEGY OF FREEDOM 
It can—but not through Mr. Acheson's 
“strategy of freedom” plan. 
rh plan is designed only to strengthen 
ind develop western Furope and Africa. It 
not or fails to strike at the heart of Stalin's 
plan— quest of Asia—but it gives him 
Asia as the Yalta-Tehran-Potsdam agree- 
ments gave him eastern Europe and Man- 
chur 
Mr. Acheson declared in his November 29 
talk th h plan is “rooted in our tradi- 
ti " His audience assumed he meant the 
p! is “rooted” in the traditions of the 
lr d Stat 


Study of that plan reveals it to be “rooted” 
in the traditions of Cecil Rhodes. 

Cecil Rhodes, son of an Anglican preacher, 
an ‘d millions by a monopoly of Scuth 


African gold and diamonds. He left the 
gre r part of his huge fortune for the 
pecific purpose of advancing the British 
Finpire expansion program. Key to that 
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was the development of the im- 
alth of Africa 

William Stead—his 
rrapher—Rhodes set forth 


program 
mense we 

According to 
tary and official bic 


secre- 








in his will that his money was to be used 
establish a secret society in order to 

have the whole continent of Africa settled 
by Britons * *, in the end that Great 
Britain is to establish a power so overwhelin- 
ing that wars must cease and the millennium 
realized 

Stead relates that Rhodes discussed his 
plan with Lord Rothschild who replied, “This 
is all very well if you can get America to 
join—if not, it amount to nothing.” 
Whereupon, Mr. Stead relates, Rhodes 
changed his will, rewriting the phrase “set- 
tiled by I to read “settled by the E.¢- 
lish- I ’and then established 
the Rhodes Scholarships as the secret society 
\ h to aid in carrying forward his 
teas : 
: Mi I 1 y of freedom plan is 
1 I It is a rewrite of the Rhcdes pian 
with ¢ major chang the United S-vates 
is to pay th ii ost—in men and money. 

r 1ed tish Empire 
ni ( S Hi pl aid a envision 
the reli yn of Genghis Khan in Sta- 
lin ¢ t revival of the Genghis Khan plan 
for ( rol 

Vi l e Dep ment anning indi- 
C deep knowledge Rhodes plan 
for world contro!—it also appears to indicate 
a woeltul lack of knowledge of the Cengihis 
Khan plan. Otherwise—why should all 
State Department planning to end the threat 
of Communist world control persistently ig- 
nore the heart of the Khan plan—control 
( sia? Why should all State Department 
world planning be designed to enable Stalin 
to take Asia without opposition since con- 
quest of Asia practically assures success of 
his world-conquest program? 


UNITED STATES FoRr CHIANG? 
Reliable 


trike at the 


IGN POLICY BLOCH 
indicate Chiang is ready 
to heart of Stalin’s plan with 
en invasion of China. He is reported to 
have 500,C00 men on Formosa ready to in- 
vade China—with a fifth column of about 
1,009,000 ready for action inside China as 
as he begins that invasion. 

from carrying out this 


reports 


s00n 


He is prevented 


plan by that portion of Mr. Truman’s order 
to the United States Seventh Fleet which 
directs it to prevent an invasion of China 
from Formosa and by immediate lack of 


needed supplies, plus the assurance that sup- 
plies will continue to flow to him—even after 
Stalin is forced to withdraw his Red Chinese 
troops from Korea 

It is believed by those who know the sit- 
uation that if Chiang invades China, Stalin 
will be ccmpelled to recall his Red Chinese 
troops from Korea and from Tibet; that he 
will be compelled to halt his flow of sup- 
plies to the Red Chinese in the Indochina 
area, thereby relieving the United States of 
the financial and military burden of aiding 
France in that area. 

It would appear that—with Chiang’s suc- 
cessful invasion of China—Stalin would be 
compelled—even as was Genghis Khan—to 
abandon his world-encirclement program 
and concentrate his efforts on an attempt 
to reconquer China. 

Victory in China for Chiang could result 
in a period of peace for the world. 

Victory in China for Chiang could result 
in completion of his world-encirclement pro- 
gram. 

Chiang cannot begin his invasion as long 
as those now in control of the State Depart- 
ment continue to dictate our Far East-Asia- 
China policy. 

CAN ACHESON PROGRAM STOP STALIN? 


Since Mr. Acheson’s strategy-of-freedom 
program includes no plan to halt Stalin's 
march through Asia—can it halt his world- 











encirclement program with its threat to 
world peace and individual freedom? 

Can Mr. Acheson's failure to include Asia 
within the sphere of his strategy-of-freedom 
program be interpreted by Stalin as an 
indication that the United States is ready 
to trade off Asia in return for a temporai 
peace in Western Europe? 

Such a trade may be acceptable to Western 
European countries—particularly to Bri 








y 


and France. Indications daily are increas- 
ing that those two countries oppose any 
United States aid to Asia—apparently fear- 


ing that such aid can only result in a cur- 
tailment of the aid now flowing from this 
country to continue and support their totter- 
ing Socialist governments in power. 

It should be remembered that socialism— 
the Red twin of communism—is, as Lenin 
described it, “the primary stages of 
communism.” In view of this, can such 
program as that now advanced by Mr. Ache- 
son halt the spread of communism even in 
Western Europe since its objective apparently 
is to make sccialism secure in that area of 
the world? 

If Mr. Acheson's strategy-of-fresedom pro- 
gram is accepted as the foundation of our 
foreign policy—will it not only enable Sialin 
to continue his present program of satellite- 
troop action throughout the Middle and Far 
East and finally result in bleeding the United 
into bankruptcy—thereby making it 
an easy prize for Stalin once he has finished 
his conquest of Asia and completed his 
Genghis Khan world-encirclement program? 


aptly 


Gtatnc 
mvaves 





Record Refutes Those Professing Fear of 
Republican Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Press-Telegram of Long Beach, Calif., 
carries an editorial in its issue of No- 
vember 20, 1950, entitled “Record Re- 
futes Those Professing Fear of Republi- 
can Isolationism.” 

To all who know the record of the 
Republican Party in recent years, and its 
great accomplishments over £0 years, the 
editorial offers little new information, 
but the editorial is especially timely now 
and illuminating for those who may 
have been influenced by techniques of 
deceiving propagandists. 

I ask unanimous consent for insertion 
of the editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, and recommend its reading by 
seekers of the truth. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

REcORD REFUTES THOSE PROFESSING FEAR OF 
REPUBLICAN ISOLATIONISM 

There is variance in the reaction of for- 
eign diplomats to the results of the recent 
United States election. Those from the Far 
East have taken heart. Those from the Eu- 
ropean Continent indicate fear that the Re- 
publican victory will give impetus to isola- 


tionism. The latter viewpoint has been 
stressed in recently printed editorials in 
France and Britain, and it echoes alarmist 


States sources Gios- 
the voting. 


allegations 


from United 
appointed at the result ol 
PI 

















Such fears of isolationism are not justified 
fact. They ring in part from differ- 

ences in interpretation of the me 1g of the 

term, in part because the word has been used 

as an epithet for political purposes, and 

mainly because the record is too often ig- 
red or distorted. 

In refutation of the charge of Republican 

lationism, go back to the Eightieth Con- 

ess, Which was Republican id which has 
n so harshly criticized by President 
Truman 

The Eightieth Congress enacted the Mar- 
shall Plan legislation and the miiltary aid to 
Turkey and Greece program. This same 
Congress enacted the Vandenberg resolu- 
ion to advance world cooperation and im- 
prove the workings of the United Nations. 

In the Eighty-first Congress Republican 
Senator Homer Fercuson, of Michigan, a 
member of the Appropriations Committee, 
authorized a resolution designed to strength- 
en the United Nations within its existing 
framework. Appearing before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Secretary of State 
testified in favor of the resolution, but the 
supposedly internationally minded Demo- 
cratic majority did not pass it. 

The administration has set up Republican 
Senators Tarr, WHERRY, and Bripnces as the 
king pins of isolationism. The truth is that 
the Senators not only favor continued assist- 
ance to Europe, but they insist that interest 
in the Far East is imperative to the strategic 
defense of this Nation. 

TAFT, WHERRY, and BRIDGEs are among that 
considerable group of Republican Senators, 
not forgetting KNOWLAND and SMITH of New 
Jersey, who didn’t want to kiss China good- 
by and who did not want to see Formosa 
en over by the Communists 

It has taken only a few months to vindi- 
cate their judgment, for now the Chinese 
Communists (once called agrarian reformers 
by certain State Department friends) are 
locked in battle with United Nations 
in North Korea. 

Last year Senator SmirH and Senator 
KNOWLAND, after extensive trips to the Far 
East, spoke out courageously of conditions 
as they saw them. Senator KNowLANpD has 
returned this fall for another look and his 
pronouncements will be interesting. In spite 
of administration jeers, Tarr’s, SMITH’s, and 
KNOWLAND’s statements gave the public vital 
knowledge at a time of danger and contrib- 
uted resoundingly to the administration's 
defeat this November. 

How many remember the Morgenthau plan 
which proposed to turn Germany into a com- 
pletely agricultural state? GOP leaders in 
the Senate and House of Representatives suc- 
ceeded ia preventing the further dismantling 
of German industry. The same Republican 
Members of Congress in a coalition with 
southern Democrats have insisted that Spain 
and Western Germany—and all friendiy 
countries willing to combat communism—be 
given a helping hand in the mutual struggle 
for survival. Now, what is the meaning of 
isolationism? Quite evidently it depends 
upon who is doing the name calling. 

Not too long ago, the British Labor Gov- 
ernment in an official pronouncement criti- 
cized the Schumann plan because it would 
retard the nationalization of some industries 
in their own and other countries. Doesn't 
that seem a little isolationist under some 
interpretation of the term? 

Consider Winston Churchill, Pandit Nehru, 
and other internationally known leaders. 
No one calls them isolationists because they 
propound the views they consider to the best 
interests of the citizens of their countries. 
That is quite proper. They speak for their 
own nations. It should be equally logical to 
expect our duly elected Representatives to 
present views and plans for the welfare of 
the United States. Few people would deny 
that the United States has been interested 
in the welfare of the world. However, it is 
not being mater want American 
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leaders to think of Americans first 
what GOP leaders expect to 

They do favor assisting Ev 
and econ within our resources, 
These same ve that the aid given 
must be justified by other nations’ desire to 
help in their own defense as well as the com- 


That is 


mic aid 


} ler > 
1eadcers Delle 


mon defense of all in a time of peril 
The record doesn't substantiate fears of 
GOP i: nism. It does indicate that the 


GOP leadership will insist on careful scru- 
tiny of expenditures and a realistic foreign 
policy that keeps America strong while dis- 
charging its obligations as a member of the 
world community. 





No Deals in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, under 
date of December 6, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer published a very able editorial 
entitled “Save Our Troops: No Deals in 
Korea, No Appeasement,” which I think 
could be read with very great value by 
every Senator. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be published in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows 
Save Our Troop N 


No DEAts IN Koreas, No 


APPEASEMENT 

Nu deals. No appeasement. No surren- 
der. 

That, in this news 
be the backbone 
Nations policy in handling 
Far East. 

Because of the overwhelming force of the 
Chinese Communists sent hurtling into Ko- 
rea, the United Nations troops there have 
been thrown back with large losses and face 
military disaster. 

Grave decisions must be made quickly on 
the course we now should adopt 

But there is no reason for panic. 

It is no disgrace for 200,000 troops, or 
to be pushed back by 1,000,000. Battles have 
been lost before and retreats made inevi- 
table. Because we have to give up Pyong- 
yang does not mean we have to give up 
also everything the United States and the 
United Nations have stood for in Korea. 

It may be necessary to withdraw 


paper's opinion, must 
American and United 
the crisis in the 


less, 


our 


forces from Korea before the Chinese by 
sheer weight of numbers shove them into 
the sea. But there is no reason for them 


to retreat on their knees. They have fought 
valiantly and well; if they are to be evacu- 
ated, they can regroup elsewhere as part of 
the mightier military that 
events and the Communist menace compel 
us to construct. 

Britain was not dishonored at Dunkerque, 
nor America at Bataan. Because they 
vowed, in both instances, to return. They 
did not hand France or the Philippines ir- 
retrievably to the enemy. They gave ground 
only to come back 

The dishonor was at Munich, where grov- 
eling statesmen sought to buy peace from 
Hitler by selling out an ally, and where the 
evils of appeasement were made so plain 
that no man should ever forget them. 

There would be dishonor and futility in 
seeking now to repair the Korean crisis with 


organization 
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quests either by force or by dea in the well- 
known Hitler pattern 


We did 


not give up when half our fleet 


f 1 
lay on the bottom at Pearl Harbor. There is 
no reason to give up because of a military 
set-back by overwhelming numbers in North 


Korea. One does not mear 
should abandon the UN commitment t 
tect the Korean people from Communist ag- 
gression, and write off the graves of our dead 
who fell to make that commitment good 
Fall back if we must, evacuate the Ko- 
rean battlefields to keep our 
out of the Chinese meat rrinder. but let it be 
another Dunkerque, not another Munich 
No concessions to the Communists, no 
agreements with an enemy who will 
keep his pledge, no surrender. If we 
Korea, let us leave 


we can return. 


defeat 


ren nine tr 





never 
quit 


with honor—until the day 





National Maturity 


OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 8 ‘legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mtr. President, the word 
“isolationist” is frequently applied as a 
term of reproach to critics of our foreign 
policy by those who apologize for it. 
They seem to regard this as a retort 
courteous which completely disposes of 
any statement that might otherwise 


prove difficult to answer. 
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! i i of America i ests, 
\ rT Ame 1 purposes and 
‘ de \ h the best future 
i V i which is dedicated 
t ‘ ' 
rhe } American policy as enunciated 
fir by W hington is that the United States 
ild t become a party to foreign quarrels 
i ri ry That does not mean our inter- 
é I be global or that to maintain 
t e interests we need no allies. Nhat it 
mea is that we should accept associates 
( the basi f our own needs and not mix 
on either side of age-old conflicts. The rec- 
ord of both world wars shows the disasters 
that in come to the United States from 
aband ng our historic principles. Unrealis- 
t t imentality characterized us in both 
wal Our people were moved by foreign and 
our vn propaganda to grotesque error re- 
gardir both our allies and our enemies. 


rhis bleacher mentality dissipated our Wealth 


and power to ends as harmful to the people of 
our allies as to ourselves and our enemies. 
Wi ! tregedy was that understanding 
much of this truth, he yielded to the very 
\ of sentiment he had deplored. Roose- 
velt's tragedy is that he ignored every aspect 
of Wilson's statesmanship and duplicated 
ull Amerk blunders of a generation ear- 
lier 


rhe historic fact is that from 1917 to 1941 
l major participation of the 


United States in world affairs benefited 
either ourselves or the rest of the world. 
Since 1941 the bad features of our policy have 
largely canceled the praiseworthy aspects. 
The principles of Washington are as valid to- 
day when the Republic began. A return 
to these principles is not isolationism. It 





national maturity 
JOHN HANNA, 
, 1950. 


New York, November 17 





The New Problem in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


a A 
HON. RAY J. MADDET 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8, 1950 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Korean trouble started, no one, in- 
cluding our military, thought that the 
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r ruct it properly. Therein lies the dan- 

or a ldicr can kill only a limited 

number Eventually his gun becomes too 
h to jems and he is overrun 


handle or 
Nevertheless there may be ways out of the 
t us and now that we kncw 
are, it is a fair supposition 
the Red hordes will be stcpped somewhere. 
After that has been done we shall probably 
have to make a deal with the Red Chinese. 
Whatever the deal is called, it will be ap- 
peasement, but it will be necessary if we do 
not want to fight a war with China—and we 
do not. 

It has been assumed until this attack that 
Communist China would not do what she 
has done. It was believed that Mao would 
not be the tool of Russia but would act in 
China's interest. But Mao may think he is 
acting in China’s interest. Who knows wnat 
goes on in a Communist’s mind? 

Well, someone should have known. There 
are probably more Americans who have lived 
in China and know the Chinese intimately 
than any other people. They should have 
been able to predict China’s course. But we 
don’t use such resources. We just blunder 
along and take what comes. This time the 
cost of blundering will be very high. Indeed, 
there is no certainty it will not be complete 
disaster 

Saving the Army is a military Job, and 
MacArthur should be given a free hand. But 
if that job is accomplished, we still will have 
to bring some completion to the Korean ad- 
venture unless enough new military forces 
can be rounded up to drive out the Chinese. 
Indeed, the Chinese angle has been the weak- 
ness of the adventure. Had we united Korea, 
it would still have been necessary to make 
an accommodation with China. 

From the start we should have realized 
that some agreement with China would be 
required under any circumstances. That is, 


1 Tacins 


what the problem 


we should have required an agreement. 
China would not. She could have waited 
until we withdrew and then have sent in 


her armies as she has now, 

So when we talk about an end of the ad- 
venture we mean an agreement with China, 
But China has said the only agreement she 
wants is for us to get out. Possibly we can 
do better than that; but unless we intend 
to fight and defeat China, we shall undoubt- 
edly have to appease her. It is better to 
face this fact than to go on talking about 
eaving our honor, 

The fact is, we face a terrific defeat which 
can only be prevented by a very large in- 
crease in our military power in Korea. But 
no such power is available. We don't have 
it, and if we did we might not be able to 
transport it to Korea in time to be effec- 








The Gravity of the Korean Dispute 


rrr 


EXTENSION OF RIM: 


AMrra 
AAR ERO 


OF 
ATayy 2 RARTAIND 
HON. KARL E. HUNDT 
Or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1959 





Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous ¢ sent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorpD, an edito- 
rial entitled “Let’s End Korean Dispute 
Before the Entire World Is Aflame With 
Terrible War,” written by Fred C. Chris- 
topherson, and published in the Sioux 
Falls (S, Dak.) Daily Argus-Leader of 
December 5, 1950. The editorial deals 
with our foreign policy. The Daily Ar- 
gus-Leader is the largest newspaper pub- 
lished in the tri-State area of the Mid- 
west. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
LET'’s END Korean DiSPUTE BEFORE THE ENTIRE 

Wortp Is AFLAME WITH TERRIBLE War 
(By Fred C. Christopherson) 

The powers that be in Weshington are 
engaged in fateful conferences this week— 
conferences that will influence the history 
of the world and the destiny of mankind, 

These conferences are being held at a 
tragic time in history. Never before, in 
truth, has the United States faced a crisis 
so grave. Our future is at stake. The way 
ahead may be just a long road of blood, 
sweat and tcars—a road so long that no 
person now alive will reach its end. But 
that need not necessarily be the road we 
take. Whether we do or not depends upon 
the courage, the wisdom and the common 
sense displayed in Washington, 





Val 


THE PEOPLE UNDERSTAND 


Senator MarGarett CHASE SMITH, of Maine, 
said over the week end that the American 
people do not appreciate the gravity of the 
situation, 

Whom does she think she’s kidding? The 
American people understand it very well, 
indeed. It seems they have a better appre- 
ciation of it than those who are in charge 
in Washington. 

President Truman took time off Saturday 
to attend a football game in Philadelphia. 
It was, no doubt, a pleasant and a thrill- 
ing outing. But he shouldn’t have been in 
Philadelphia Saturday. He should have been 
in Washington with the day devoted to con- 
ferences with the Department of State, with 


leading Members of Congress, with able 
thinkers in and out of the Government, 
with our UN representatives and perhaps 


informally with men from the British, French 
and other embassies. 

To assume that the President knows all 
there is to know about the foreign situation 
is an extraordinary assumption. Of course 
he doesn't. And he should have been spend- 
ing all of the week end, not just a part of 
it, in preparation for the momentous con- 
ferences now under way. 
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WHERE WE ARI 


The big question still is: Where do we go 


here? To obtain an answer, let’s first 
rstand where we are. 
The position in which we have been p! i 
] e route that we are now 
the opinion of the Wall Street Journal 


1 endless road 

Hanson W. Baldwin, distinguished mili- 

ry critic of the New York Times, 

Today we are involved in precisely the type 

war which we can never win, a land strug- 

le on the Asiatic continent in a theater 
vyhere no decision is possible against the 

rdes of Asia. * * * We must face the 
ituation as it is today and try to devise a 
trategy that will extricate us from our pres- 
ert completely untenable position.” 

Alan C. McIntosh, thoughtful editor of the 
Luverne, Minn., Star-Herald, discusses a re- 
cent sneering reference by Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State, to “isolationism’’ and the 
ittitude of those who wish to reexamine his 

licies. 

“There is a distrust of Acheson in the Mid- 
west,” says Editor McIntosh, “that is hard 
to describe—it reaches a point where it be- 
comes a@ nausea of fear that something is 
terribly wrong. A reexamination of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is overdue. When a man 
has a record of as many wrong guesses as 
the Secretary of State, it does not behoove 
him to rebuke those who question the course 
he charts for the ship of state.” 

This attitude of the Midwest, McIntosh 
explains, is one of realism and not isola- 
tionism. 

TODAY'S REALITY 

And now what is realism in respect to our 
world situation? Today the United States 
stands virtually alone in Korea, fighting a 
potential army of millions of Asiatics close 
to their home base. We must transport our 
men and our supplies across 8,000 miles of 


water. The Asiatic leaders consider their 
manpower expendable and will not hesitate 


to sacrifice the lives of a million soldiers or 
2,000,000 soldiers, if need be, to stop us. 
Perhaps we can lick China and Russia, too 





on their home ground. Military Expert 
Baldwin, however, says it is a type of war we 
can”s win. 

Technically today we are not engaged in 


an all-out war with China, and, it seems, we 
should not and must not take a step that 
would precipitate such a war, If we drop the 
atomic bomb in Manchuria or in China, we 
will be at war with China. If we enlist the 
services of Chiang’s army, we will be at war 
with China. If we make a thrust directly 
at Moscow, we will, of course, be at war with 
both China and Russia. 
TWO ROADS AHEAD 

And let’s not deceive ourselves into believ- 
ing that a game of bluff will produce results. 
We are dealing with wily Orientals and they 
are not easily fooled. 

In respect to “where do we go from here,” 
this question arises: What are the alterna- 
tives? 

Along one road—the road we are now fol- 
lowing—lies war and destruction. It points 
the way to a world aflame with no end in 
sight insofar as today’s vision can see. Even 
if wc should defeat China and Russia, what 
would we do then? What would we have 
accomplished? We would have acquired and 
developed hatred on a global scale and we 
ourselves would be on the brink of collapse. 

That road is not a pleasant one. 

The other road is the road of realism. It 
is a path based upon a program of getting 
out of Korea with as much grace as we can 
and as little loss of life as possible. If a 
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equally smart and ready to revise their pro- 
grams as the circumst ces sugges 
We can battle it cut to the bitter end in 


Korea, cf course. But, as 
to do so, let cold r 
program 
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devasta 


and if we prepare 
ulism tell us What such a 
world-wide war, death, 
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We Cannot Support or Fight the Whole 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an &di- 
torial entitled ‘“‘Let’s Quit Playing Atlas,” 
which appeared in the Topeka State 
Journal, Topeka, Kans., December 1, 
1950. The Topeka State Journal is one 
of the leading newspapers of the State 
of Kansas. I believe this editorial is a 
true appraisal of our position today in 
the world and that the writer has placed 
his hand on the pulse of the times and 
reflects the present thinking of many 
folks of the great Middle West. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

LeT’s Quit PLAYING ATLAS 

It is hard to see how anything could be 
more wildly ir ne than to allow this Nation 
to be sicked or sucked into a war nobody 
wants, a war we are not ready to ficht if we 
did want it, and a war we might have to 
fight alone if we were ready. 

We can neither support nor fight tl 
world. We ought to get that through our 
grandiose heads. The Government at Wash- 


ington ought to realize it. Sadly, and it 


e whole 








may be tragically, there are few signs that 
the Governme if Mr. Truman personifies 
it, realize yof the kind. The Presi- 





dent’s 500 prepared statement a 
reckless press confcrence on the Korean sit 
ation showed that much. 

Harry Truman, however well he must have 
meant, went off half-cocked in a cock-eyed 
crisis. He allowed himself, at a terribly 


serious moment when the entire globe would 
be hangil on his every syllable and in- 
flection, tU be jockeyed into one of his 


typically 


sound-offs 


hasty, half-thought-throuch- 
He has this Nation threatening 
now with the atom bomb, against a fanatic 
creed that would like nothing better than 
to rally the rest of the world agai: us for 
doing just that. And how easy it would be 
to r that v ld sullen and re- 
sentful about America and America’s master- 
race airs. 

This Nation of 150,000,000 people simply 
cannot police the whole world. It cannot 
underwrite and guarantee the freedom of all 
peoples. .Already governments ruling 800,- 
000,000 per a third of the worid—are 
marshalled against us. Other hundreds of 
millions as in India are sitting ducks for the 


t 


already 
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with wal § rac ity i p ible from 
Asia, where our presence is misunderstood, 
and try to live our lives in a fortre America 
The « is in pr ‘ u K ere 
inte 4 and creating ji cere 
ls t y he minute use tl - 
f € bel The world 1 k, to 
be re, and we would not wish to retire to a 
for America, preferring to mingle in a 
friendly way with alk but if that is wv t we 
are forced to do to survive, that is what we 
are forced to do. Political isolation a 
reluctant choice, but it is far pr: I ) 
overinvolvement leading to the horrors of 
war 

The A-bomb should not be used, is our 


opinion. We should save it for self-Cefense 
only, and Keep our hands clean before the 
Judgment seat of history and the Divine In- 


telligence. Let the Chinese Nationalists— 





they still want to send t ps to fig the 
Chinese Red take over in Korea, if they 
will, or let us help them to open guerrilla 
hostilitic on the mainland Then let 
bring our men home and gird to the de- 
fense—the fight to the death if necessary 
of our own homes and our own freedom We 
have tried hard, our very best, to live in good 
will and on terms of ¢g i faith with the 





world. It can’t be done at this stage of 
humanity's evolution. War would not lve 
anything; war would not stop communism 
which, anyway, like any tryanny, contains 
the seeds of its own eventual self-destruction. 


Let's face the ugly truth about the world 
and about ourselves, and then let's act on it 


as a united people, unafraid and unbeholden 
to anything but the right as we see it Le 
ke ) ne island of lib ty inal -~Cilse¢ ed 
world This is dificult but not imm le, 
and certainly it is not foolhard An ica 
should quit playing Atlas 





“We Are Not at War; the Action We Have 
Taken Is Police Action,” Said President 
Truman in June About the Korean 
War—tThe Korean War Has Become 
One of the Most Bloody in the History 
of the United States According to the 
Defense Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
» IONIC! 
HON. GORDON -L. McDONOUGH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 
Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, li! 
an ostrich with his head stuck in sand, 
like a small boy whistling 
ries past a cemetery at night, President 
Truman told the American people on 
June 30 that the Korean affair was noth- 
ing more than police action. He was so 
dead wrong. Just as wrong as wh 


vhen he hur- 


en he 
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{ to F vember 24, American 
( 1 Korea were 29,996 with 
4.993 1, and 4,439 m ng in action, 

} before the disastrous attack 
upon ou Armed Forces by Red China. 
If tl ' ce ion then the Revolu- 
tion War, the Mexican War, the 
Spa American campaign, and the 
W ( 18i2 were just a slap on the 
u 

omeb must be wrong, and it looks 

usual to be none other than President 
rrum This Nation cannot long af- 
ford fault judgment from the 
Chief |] culiv 

lr} vin a report of the suffer- 
in priv yn, and desperation of the 
United Stal Marines at Hageru, North 
Korea, by war correspondent Jim G., 
Luc i 
Bi ¥ Diep 5 MINuTES AFTER WE LEFT HaGeru 

(By Jim G,. Lucas) 

Wirr I MARINES AT HaGeru, Nortrn 
K D mber ¢ The kid corporal from 
New } ! lex., wanted to talk It wasn't 
e u he had been hit in the face with 
al 

W I wounded man froze to death,” 
he we left him along the road We 
< l rry our dead All the trucks were 
filled w food, ammunition, and wounded. 

It h. Everybody in an outfit this 

dy € But we had to do 
it nat w YW made room for more wounde- 
ed vi had been trying to walk it 

a y can’t tell you, Mister, how many 
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Oo I inded id I 
€ ( ! al I 
A ( ¢ ered b to 
H 
1 befor e € n had time to 
r d f witn bleedir 
* I f t Y it Ve 0 T \ 
11 ( r é I rni We } da 
he ! l h ept comir . 
W I da e\ nin we ] take 
marin comba pondaen 
n D \ I “Our tent packs, and 
d We ur rifles and tried to get out 
v our lery and tanks. Some slid into 
ditch d we'd stop to destroy them 
rhe} illed 18 of us first, 200 yards out 
of Yudamni. God, it was awful. They were 
( es and as fast as we moved a mile 
they closed in behind. And that wasn't the 
worst of it There must have been two 
V e divisions ahead of us trying to keep us 
{ 1 getting out We had to fight them 
d, from bo ides, and the rear. 
There y int in hitting the ditches. 
The C had mined them There 
were h on both sides of that little road 





and they had mortars, machine and 
rifles every inch 


“The guys at Hageru sent a helicopter for 


guns, 


our wounded but the Gooks got it. Damned 
thing burned a hundred yards from me and 
the pilct burned with it. I saw my best 
friend get his. He was wounded too bad to 
jump from the truck, so when he stood up 
the? shot him in the head. We laid him 


out in the snow and put another guy on his 
litter.” 

We were ready to get airborne and the Air 
Force captain warned the takeoff would be 


rougn. 

The kid from New Boston mumbled 
through bandages: “Ever ride a six-by-six 
(combat truck) with a mashed-un face?” 
he asked. “I did—48 hours of it with Gook 


mortars landing everywhere. 
me this'll be rough.” 

We were airborne now. “Peg 0’ My Heart,” 
the good old C-47 which had flown coal to 
Berlin, suddenly rocked. Up in the cockpit 
Capt. Harry C. Aderholt, of Birmingham, 


And they tell 


Ala., swore 

“Gooks just tried to lay a mortar in on 
us,” he said. “It hit just under the left 
wing.” 

Back in the ship the kids were settling 
dow! Even the mortar hadn't 


scared them. 
“What the hell is another mortar?” a 
merine from Henderson, N. C., asked bitterly. 
we've secn in the last week.” 
Fifteen minutes later “Peg o’' My Heart” 
The kid from New Bos- 


let down at Yonpo. 

ton had found another Texan—from Living- 
i hey v already planning liberty 

in Dallas and Fort Worth. 

But a big Negro corporal from Ashland, 
Va., v wo! 1 Wha the matter, 
Bucky?” he asked one of the guys at his side. 
He added: “The kid ain’t spoke once.’ 

Bu y would never speak again. He died 





after we left Hageru. 





Federal Court Finds Jenkins Act 


Consiitutional 


OF 

TART TRIMAA c T arIWvaaT 

HON. THOMAS A, JENKINS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 19, 1949, Congress passed a bill 
known as the Jenkins cigarette tax bill. 
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Thi Public Law 363 of the Eighty-first 
Con 

Up to that time quite a number of per. 
sons and companies were shipping ciga- 
rettes into States which had a State cig- 
arette tax and they were shippin 
them in such a manner as to evade the 
As a result many Stat 
t many thousands of dollars that 


a as 
iaW 


State tax law. 


have k 


they would ctherwise have received. 
These shippers were, in effect, bootleg- 
ging their product so as to evade the 
State tex. This bootlegging busine 


was carried into many of the States with 
the result that approximately $30,000,000 
annually was diverted from the States. 
The State of Ohio was losing about 
$750,000 a year; New York and Pennsyl- 
vania were losing more than a million 
dollars a year. Other States were losing 
proportionately. Ohio has a 2-cents- 
per-pack tax while Oklahoma and Lou- 
isiana have a much larger tax. The 
Jenkins bill was drawn to prevent this 
unfair practice. Asa direct result of this 
Jenkins Act, Ohio’s treasury has already 
been increased by at least a half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

This evasion was effectea in much the 
same way by all these shippers. The 
State laws provide that a tax stamp must 
be placed on each pack of cigarettes by 
the seller and there is a penalty for 
failure to affix this stamp. In some 
States there is a penalty for a person to 
have in his possession a pack of ciga- 
rettes upon which the State tax stamp 
has not been affixed. Most of the big 
mail-order shippers, such as Sears, Roe- 
buck, cooperated with the States and 
would arrange with the State tax offi- 
cials to pay the State tax on all their 
shipments into the State. These boot- 
leggers sometimes openly solicited sales 
through newspaper advertisements. 
Many of them had salesmen who quietly 
solicited sales in factories and other 
places where a number of men would be 
employed. They would have large ship- 
ments made to themselves, frequently, 
for distribution among their customers. 
In many cities the post ofice would, at 
times, be full of cigarette shipments, all 
to be distributed without payment of the 
tax. This became a disgraceful racket. 
The Jenkins Act, if enforced, will end 
this dishonest practice. 

The Jenkins Act requires that any per- 
son selling or disposing of cigarettes in 
interstate commerce, whereby the cigar- 
ettes are shipped to other than a dis- 
tributor licensed by or located in a State 


each month forward to the tobacco tax 
administrator of the State into which 
such shipment is made certain informa- 
tion, including the name and address 
of the person to whom the shipment was 
made and the brand and the quality of 
the cigarettes shipped. Violation of the 
act is a misdemeanor punishable by fine 
of not more than $1,000, or on- 
ment of not more than 6 monihs, or 
both. 

When this law was passed, most of 
these out of business 
for they ‘ated that their business 
was a dishonest business and very un- 
fair to the thousands of tobacco stores 
that were complying with the law and 
selling no cigarettes except those upon 


imopri 


41 


} } . = 
ynooue ers Went 


apprec 








which the lawful tax was paid. A few, 
however, hated to give up their lucra- 
tive business and proceeded to defy the 

As a result of this defiance the re- 
spective State tax authorities proceeded 
to enforce the law. It then became a 
contest between the law and the law 
breakers 


Finally the matter got into the United 
States court on an action brought to 
test the constitutionality of the act. The 
attorneys in the case were the same who 
argued the case before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. The 
style of this case is United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, 
Consumer Mail Order Association of 
America, et al., plaintiffs, against J. 
Howard McGrath, individually and as 
Attorney General of the United States, 
defendant; civil action No. 1560-50. 

This case was decided by the United 
States Court on November 30, 1950. It 
was tried by a three-judge court and 
the decision was unanimous. The judges 
were Circuit Judge Fahy and District 
Judges McLaughlin and Matthews. 

In its opinion, written by Circuit Judge 
Fahy, the court says: 

The plaintiff, Consumer Mail Order Asso- 
ciation of America, is in the nature of a 
trade association to which the other plain- 
tiffs belong. The latter allege that they are 
engaged exclusively in the business of sell- 
ing cigarettes in interstate commerce. They 
sue J. Howard McGrath, individually and as 
Attorney General of the United States, for 
a declaratory judgment that the act of Con- 
gress of October 19, 1949, known as the Jen- 
kins Act, is unconstitutional and for an 
injunction against its enforcement. 


The court goes extensively into all of 
the spurious arguments made by Counsel 
Thurman Arnold which are the same 
arguments made by him before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. The 
court rejects all of the arguments made 
by Mr. Arnold and his associates and 
supports completely the arguments made 
by me before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The following are a few quotations 
from the written opinion rendered by 
these three Federal court judges: 


We find no constitutional infirmity in the 
Jenkins Act. By its terms it applies to “Any 
person selling or disposing of cigarettes in 
interstate commerce whereby such cigarettes 
are shipped to other than a distributor li- 
censed by or located in a State taxing the 
sale or use of cigarettes.” 

The act being constitutional, equitable re- 
lief by injunction must be denied in any 
event. But we think it is within our discre- 
tion under the Declaratory Judgment Act to 
decide the constitutional question, as was 
done in United Public Workers et al. v. 
Mitchell (330 U. S. at pp. 93-94). 

Some of these plaintiffs, believing the act 
to be unconstitutional, are violating it, while 
others, fearful of the consequence of viola- 
tion, are restricting their operations, regu- 
lated by the act, until the issue of constitu- 
tionality is settled 

The use of the commerce power to aid the 
several States in this manner is valid 

The fact that it (Congress) has adopted its 
rules in order to aid the enforcement of valid 
State laws affords no ground for constitu- 
tional objection 
The complaint seeks a declaration that the 
statute is unconstitutional without regard to 
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its particular application to a particular 
é 





State We need not, in this general attack 
upon the act, go further than to point out 
th State polic in t area of taxati 
n vali I f I ral regula- 
ti of ir r Ss 

While it is b i dispute that the exer- 
cise of the ¢ > pov by Cor i 
subject to the requirements of the fifth 
amendment rrin v. Wallace (306 U. S. 1, 
14 t e req I ner are genera ly Satis- 
fied where the means of the regulation < 
co! rece are appropriate to a permissible 
end. 

Even if the ! bi m imposed in the 
exercise of the « ts in 





‘ce power resui 


the destruction of property rights * * *° 





there is no deprivation in violation of the 
due procers clause of the fifth amendment 
unless the regulation imposed is unreason- 
able. Wallace v. Hudson-Ducan & Co. (98 
F. 2d 985, 991). Here, the Jenkins Act does 
not require the full disclosure of the plain- 
tiff’s customer list to anyone. The taxing 


authorities of each State 
names of those <« 


receive only the 


ustomers who are residing 


within the State's borders. There is no 
showing that plaintiffs will be harmed by 
the disclosure of these segmental lists to 


competitors. In these circumstances it can- 
not be said that the requirement is unrea- 
sonable or inappropriate to the permissible 
end of Congress to prevent the use of the 
facilities of interstate commerce in evading 
or violating State laws. The right of a mail- 
order concern operating in interstate com- 
merce to maintain the absolute secrecy of 
ts customer list is subject to the right of 
Congress, in the exercise of tts commerce 
power, to require the partial disclosure of 
that list to State authorities. 

In Utah Fuel Co. v. Coal Comm’n (306 U.S. 
56), the Supreme Court sustained the power 
of Congress to go even further in the exer- 
cise of its commerce power by requiring the 
submission of detailed business information 
and by authorizing its disclosure to a group 
among whom were competitors of the 
informant. 

Congress may prescribe t 
commerce is to be governed,” Gibbons v. 
Ogden (9 Wheat, 1, 196) The breadth of 
the power has been frequently expounded by 
the Supreme Court in recent years 

Finally, as to the contention that the act 
forces a resident of one State to submit to 
the jurisdiction of a second State, it is the 
power of Congress, not of any State, which 
requires the information to be submitted. 
The act imposes a condition upon the use 
of the facilities of interstate commerce, and 
neither obedience nor violation of that con- 
dition subjects the plaintiffs to the authority 
of any State. 


This is the final paragraph 
court’s written opinion: 

For the reasons stated with respect to the 
several plaintiffs, Judgment is granted for 
the defendant, and the complaint accord- 
ingly is dismissed 


This means that the United States 
court finds the Jenkins Act to be consti- 
tutional in every respect and that the 
case brought by these cigarette bootieg- 
gers should be dismissed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that the United 
States court has sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the Jenkins Act. This law 
will put aa end to a very unfair and 
dishonest business practice and will pro- 
tect honest business against dishonest 
business. It will also transfer about $30,- 
000,000 per year from dishonest channels 
into the State treasuries where it can be 
used for schools and roads and many 
other worthy projects which the States 
must finance. 


he “rule by which 


of the 
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Medica Takes 


Providing Private Funds for Medical 


Schoo!s 


Profession Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 
HON. OREN HARRIS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPI ENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago at a meeting of the house of 


delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, its president, Dr. Elmer L. Hen- 
derson, issued a challenge to the medical 
profession to take the initiative in rais- 
ing private financing and assistance for 
certain medical schools, rather than 
seeking Federal subsidies. In response 
to this challenge, the American Medical 
Association appropriated $500,000 as a 
nucleus of a fund to be raised for such 
aid of schools throughout the Nation 

There is constant agitation that the 
Federal Treasury be opened up and all 
medical schools subsidized, whether they 
are State-supported or privately en- 
dowed. It is obvious that such conten- 
tion is motivated by the fact that s: 
schools are in need of some kind of 
assistance. This is an issue which must 
be met and will be met by the American 
people. 

The medical profession is to be com- 
mended for taking the initiative in this 
cause. This is no token but a real and 
progressive step toward meeting this 
need. With the American Medical Asso- 
ciation actively behind this movement 
and providing this amount of money as 
a nucleus of an adequate fund to be 
raised, I am confident that it will be a 
success. 

The board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association voted unani- 
mously to make this contribution and 
place the association behind this move- 
ment. Dr. Louis H. Bauer, chairman of 
the board, issued a statement to the 
association’s house of delegates and a re. 
lease of the action taken, which, I be- 
lieve, deserves the attention of the 
House membership and the people of this 
country. Because of its importance and 
the importance of this problem, I in- 
clude the statement in the Recorp 


me 


CLEVELAND, December 6, 1950 The board 
cf trustees of the American Medical A 
tion is pleased to annoumn 
delegates that it has appropriated a } 
million dollars out of its nati edu l 
campaign fund, which wa iised to def i 
medicai ireedom, tor the ald and sup} 
medical schools which are in need of 
tional finans 

This fund will be t I ! 

hools for their unrestricted 


basic training of future phy 


This app riation to i t medic 
schools has been made p le by the w - 
spread public cooperation w 1 the pro- 
fession has received from the Ameri 
people in its campaigr pul y 
h h insurans The Se - 
ized medicine 1 i h lf 
b 1 clearly d f r 1, 1 > 
pre regir ] l 
, h ! to the 





























































( i X } ne that doct will 
id securll contributior from 
I the I the American Medical As- 

vits ittention to the fact that 


it ) 1 spendir about a quarter of a 


hroug its 


( l a il Edu tion and Hospitals 


purpose, 1S 


35,600 already budg- 


school are of the 
j to every American citi- 
i the AMA has had the advancement 
of their nderds as one of its main objec- 
ves for cv 100 years The board of trus- 
| other organizations and 
support of this 
with their fi- 
will the finan- 
f medical schools be assured, 


m will be protected. 


du will render 
rdance 
ncl ability that not only 


bu Lins tLnel treedk 





You Can’t Do Business With the Soviet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN’ 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, Iam privi- 
leged to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I am pleased 
to enclose an editorial by a brilliant writ- 
er of my district. I feel tha: it is timely 
to give some of the background of Mr. 
Fred C. Koch, who wrote the editorial 
which I am including with these re- 
marks 

Mr. Koch was born in Russia. He was 
born in a community that had been 
established by Catherine the Great of 
Russia. In the nineteenth century she 
had persuaded many people of German 
descent to colonize in the fertile valleys 
of the Volga River. Mr. Koch's fore- 
beais were among those who traveled 
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from Germany to settle in Russia. They 
were promised many things, among them 
the privilege of maintaining their own 
language, their own schools, their own 
churches, and they were also promised 
that they would not have to serve in the 
military forces of Russia. Toward the 
end of the nineteenth century this latter 
iomise was infringed upon and mem- 
rs of these Colonies were pressed into 
issian military service. Because of 
is and other reasons these good peope 

America and many of them 
came to settle in eastern Washington. 
They have become great citizens. 
have ar. understanding of world affairs, 


} 


} 
I 
I 
1 
looked to 


They 


not exceeded by any other American 

They appreciate the full meaning of 
American liberties. Because of this 
background, Mr. Koch’s writings carry 


a fuller meaning. During the war and 
immediately following it Mr. Koch served 
in the Office of War Information. For 
a considerable time he was attached at 
Bel 







Berlin and helped in the reestablishment 
of the German press. It was during 
this service in Berlin that the event 


occurred upon which he bases the follow- 
ing cditorial: 

For the past 2 days 
ringin in my eat 

It rises to a crescendo every time I read 
Korea and hear the lat- 
est news flashes ahout this mess into which 
our supposedly astute foreign-policy experts 


there has been a 


have blundered, pushing before them the 

torn bodies of thousands of fine American 

boys whe should be at home finishing their 
Ol years, 

This ringing is not really a ringing. It’s 
more like a voice, faint, distant, ominous, 
pre ph tic 

It's the voice of a schoolboy, a university 


boy, a young chap about 19 in whose home 
I cat one Sunday afternoon in December of 


He had been in the Army only a few 


1945 
months before this time, but now he was 
back in school, at Heidelberg University, 
Germany. 

I can’t recall this boy's name cffhand. I'd 


have to look it up. But it isn’t important. 
Meanwhile I'll just call him Helmut. 

Helmut, as I said, had only recently been 
in the army, the German Army. For a 19- 
year-old, I found him possessed of an amaz- 
ing political consciousness and social under- 
standing. 

The purpose of my 
who was as 


visit with Helmut, 
Strange to me as Joe Stalin's 
sleigh driver, has nothing to do with this 
story, but it was out of the story that this 
schoolboy’s words struck me with a force I 
have not been able to forget in these past 5 
years, these words that ring in my ears now 
every time I hear and read the news of gap- 
ing holes in American lines in Korea, 

Helmut said: 

“You have destroyed us, but you have not 
yet won the war. You have not destroyed 
communism, the enemy that is poised to 
destroy you.” 

The war that destroyed Helmut’s army was 
won finally by the might and weight of 
American production. Yes; by American 
production of planes, ships, tanks, guns. It 
was won, too, by military strategy—and with 
the blood of American boys, 

But this new war—this war against com- 
munism—is something else again. We've 
lost more of this war since VE-day through 
bunglers, dupes, internationalists, illusion- 
ists, and traitors in and connected with our 
Government than we have lost in Korea. 


For this new war is one that has been 
waged by the Kremlin long before Helmut's 
army was destroyed, and it has been waged 





with an oriental cunning that, with the help 
of the Alger Hisses, ma 
gations at Tehran, Y 


de dupes of our dele- 


ta, Potsdam, M 











and where\ t down \ >» Rus- 
sians to plan a future world of peace 

Our military strategists are one thing: our 
political strat ts are s ! z el 

They have steered the count int ! 
out of which even the military str 
may not get it without a price too fearf 
and awful to contemplate. 

Our fumbling State Department has 1 
move efter move in the international ime 
with the Kremlin, and by now they have 


committed America’s resources and man- 





power t p pect that portends a global 
struggle which could bleed the country white 
before the Red army of the Soviet eve 
makes its first strike 

This course to doom was laid partly 
through stupidity, partly through fantastic 


partly through sincere but errone- 
ous motive and in a large measure through 
the infiltration of so-called red herrin 
into high places of Government where they 
influenced vital decisions and stole informa- 
tion and plans that have already been of 
valuable assistance to the grand Red scheme 
Helmut was not the only schoolboy back 
in Dec 1945 who believed that the war 
\-as not cver—and that very shortly we would 
have to fight for our against com- 
munism, 
Ther2 were 


id-alism 


mber 
lives 


thousands of American 19- 
year-olds who knew that too. How they knev 
it, I don’t know Perhaps they were not yet 
so encumbered with intellectual weight as to 
have their common sense blunted 
tion that seems to throw our experts off the 
track time ana time again. 

It took only the average brand of Ameri- 
can horse sense to see what Helmut saw and 
what so many of our boys saw. But up there 
in those high places they had their heads 
in the clouds, apparently. They had their 
heads in the clouds while Stalin had his feet 
planted firmly on the ground. 

Right now our politicians are haggling 
around the United Nations Security Council 
table with a bunch who so far have demon- 
strated their chief interest in the UN to be 
what they can get out of the American tax- 
payers’ pockets. Certainly a very few have 
shown anything but token assistance in 
a wer that is purportedly a United Nations 
war against aggression. 

Meanwhile our military leaders, who will 
have the sole responsibility for saving this 
Nation from doom, are hamstrung by words, 
bickering, indecision, and delay foisted upon 
us by these international panhandlers. 

American boys are dying in Korea. Let 
Americans decide—at once—how best to save 
them. Tell the delegates from Afghanistan, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Iraq, Egypt, Siam, 
Yemen, and all the other countries that have 
nothing to offer in this fight against Com- 
munist aggression exce;s their hands 
stretched out toward the American Treas- 
u y—tell them to go home and come back 
after this job is done. Only a very few are 
an asset in a war for survival anyway. About 
90 percent of them (my guess) are a liability 
to an all-out war effort on our part. 

If bombing of Manchurian bases will save 
several divisions of our own troops, let’s get 
the United Nations off our backs and give 
MacArthur the authority. 

It’s already been proved that when it comes 
to action, the United Nations boils down toa 
one-man show anyway—an American show 
The American taxpayer foots the bill and 
sends his boy to fight—everywhere. 

So, let’s let American generals make the 
decisions—and send the international pan- 
handlers home and Mr. Acheson back to his 
State Department, 

If we're going to lockup that fancy build- 
ing for the duration where the bickerers of 
the United Nations meet, it might be a good 
idea to lock up the State Department too. 


a condi- 













































he way things are turning out today, they 
were more hindrance than hel; ; dur- 
ing and after the last war—and they could 
I the deal up : 


And now our administration is calling 
n the American people for more sacri- 
ice 
Well that’s at least a compliment 
In the years since this new t ught of 


being a world savi« 


ascend- 


in the White Houss which ; back 
to 1932—the American people haven't been 


- 
isked to make sacrifices. The leaders went 
right ahead and sacrificed them and their 
future—at Yalta, at Tehran and at Potsdam. 

They did these things when they should 
have known what Helmut and thousands of 
American schoolboys knew at that time: You 
can't do business with the Soviet. 





Tribute to William Harvey Riffey, a Con- 
federate Soldier, by Hon. A. Willis 
Robertson, of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oo 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a tribute by the 
junior Senator from Virginia | Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON |, then a Member of Congress from 
the Seventh District of Virginia, deliv- 
ered on February 15, 1941, at the funeral 
of William Harvey Riffey, a Confeder- 
ate soldier. The gallant subject of this 
eulogy was the great-grandfather of my 
friend, Bernard W. Chill, honorable citi- 
zen and a leading lawyer of the State of 
Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AT THE GRAVE OF A CONFEDERATE VETERAN 





Departed friend, as I stand today beside 
your open grave my heart is filled with tender 
memories of the first and only time I ever 
saw you; of the clear light that shone from 
the windows of a noble soul; of the gay 
braveness with which you carried the weight 
of 97 winters. When you clasped my hand 
last summer at Lantz Mill you clasped the 
tendrils of my heart. In that touch you 
gave me the inspiration of personal contact 
with a glorious past of which you had been 
an honored part. I placed my arm that day 
around your frail shoulders in affectionate 
acknowledgment of what you symbolized to 
me. It has never been withdrawn. 

As your friends stand here today to do 
honor to your memory, our tears will not 
soften a firm resolve that by no conscious act 
of ours will your fond hopes for the future 
of democracy, the future of the country you 
loved, and the ideals for which you fought 
be turned to ashes. Through nearly a whole 
century of honest, upright living you have 
built a monument by which we will be taught 
tu remember not where you died but where 
you lived. To me you will always live as I 
knew you last summer when I thought of 
you as Webster said of the veterans of Bunker 
Hill: “Venerable sirs, you have come down 
to us from a previous generation.” And what 
@ glorious generation of fair women and 
brave men and the cour » of con- 


Your life 


of ideals 
t 


viction, span covered the most 
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trying period of our history, yet you were 
never false to a trust ncr faltered in the face 
of danger But over and above all else you 
clung to the old Rugged Cross and exchanged 
it at last for a crown 

As we commit your frail remains to 
Mother Earth, we rejoice in knowledge of the 
fact your immortal soul has already 
wings of the morning to join that of your 
beloved leader, Stonewall Jackson. As he lay 
mortally wounded in the simple farmhouse 
at Guinea Station, his dying whisper was 
“Let us cross the river and rest in the 
cf the trees May you, too, oh departed 
Confederate friend, throughout all eternity, 
rest in the peace and quiet of the shade of 
the New Jerusalem 


taken 





shade 





Fly the Flag—Ex-Marine Jack Murphy 
Started Nation-Wide Campaign To Fly 
the Stars and Stripes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest and most patriotic move- 
ments I have heard of is the successful 
campaign to fly the flag started by Jack 
Murphy, past commander, Chicago De- 
tachment No. 1, Marine Corps League. 

The effect of this campaign, which 
was started in July of this year, has been 
to make Chicago the most American- 
flag-decorated city in the United States. 
Practically every large downtown build- 
ing in the Chicago Loop now flies the 
American flag every day. Itis an inspir- 
ing sight and indicates the high regard 
and respect that the great city of Chicago 
has for the American flag. 

Mr. Murphy has been rewarded for his 
efforts by special recognition by the 
mayor of Chicago and the Kiwanis Club, 
as recently recorded in the [Illinois 
Marine: 

FLY-THE-FLAG CAMPAIGN GROWS 

Kiwanians throughout the Midwest are co- 
operating in a fly-the-flag campaign inaugu- 
rated in July by the Marine Corps League, 
Chicago Detachment No. 1. The campaign 
is designed to induce property owners and 
managers to fly the Stars and Stripes from 
flagpoles attached to their buildings. 

In support of the campaign the 
mayor issued a proclamation, which reads as 
follows: “The American flag is the symbol of 
the principles and ideals of freedom and jus- 
tice for all mankind for which thousands of 
courageous young Americans in our Armed 
Forces are fighting today to preserve. In 
view of this, it is most important that the 
American flag be displayed as a constant re- 
minder to all of our citizens of their obliga- 
tions as Americans and as an example to pri- 
vate owners and managers of buildings to do 
the same.” 

Under the slogan, “The only red we want 
is the red we've got in the old red, white, and 
blue,” the campaign is fast reaching across 
the Nation. Kiwanis Clubs are urged to ren- 
der leadership to this movement. 


city’s 


APPOINTMENT FROM FAGAN 
The following appointment was received by 
Mr. Murphy recently 
“DEAR JACK: In re 


and service t he benefit of the Marine Corps 

































































































League and your marked achievement in your 
patriotic campaign in ¢ Azo t iy the flag 
exemplifying Al I vith 
confirm your me men 
the National ( I € M 
rine Corps League, t ’ 
my administration with the foll i ? n- 
I Lewis E. Ballard, chair , 3H l 
to! reet, Albany, N. Y d Jack Br 
me 65 I Street Je ey © N. J 
emper fideli 
Mavrice FE. Facan 
“Nat al Con zndant.” 


Every city in the United States would 
do well to emulate the action taken by 
Chicago by taking up the campaign of 
“fly the fla There never was a time in 
our history when we needed such good 
old-fashioned American patriotic ir 
ration 

Mr. Murphy is to be commended for 
his persistent patriotic efforts to stimu- 
late greater 
fiag. It 


\ ‘ 


} 


recognition of the 
would seem proper that the 
Congress should adopt a_ resolution 
urging greater public display of the 
American flag. I am preparing such a 
resolution, which I intend to introduce 
in the Eighty-second Congress. 


American 





Shortage of Military Doctors, Nurses, and 
Medical Technicians 


EXTENSION OF REI 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


ARKS 


Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President 
ago the Senate unanimously passed a bill 
which had been very carefully drafted to 
meet a most critica! situation. I refer to 
S. 1453, a bill to provide urgently needed 
assistance to the schools which train 
America’s doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
public-health experts. That bill was 
completely bipartisan. It was and is en- 
dorsed by all of the professional groups 
concerned, with one single exception 

The bill should have passed in 1949. 
The terrible change in world affairs 
which has since occurred makes its im- 
mediate passage by the House a matter 
of grave national concern. Yet, bec 
of the opposition of a powerful group 
which puts self-interest before that of 
our war wounded, this measure, on which 
the entire Senate of the United States 
is agreed, has not yet been brought 
the House 

We in the Senate well know how 
portant are the matters with which r 
colleagues in the House have been kept 
so busy. We can well understand how 
important measures can be overlooked 
because of the pressure of other 
appear even more immediately impor- 
tant. Nonetheless, I believe that 
of us who are aware of the existence of 


a condition which threatens our entire 


a year 
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t fare 
VETO! 
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those 


defense effort, and which can be cor- 
rected by action of the Hou are under 
f t moral obligation to call - 
avion to 1@ altenuion Oi 

























Therefore, I should like to read into 


the | orp a few short paragraphs from 

an advertisement which appeared in to- 

day’s Washington Post, and I should like 

to ask unanimous consent that the en- 

tire advertisement appear in the REcorD 
at the conclusion o- these remarks 

Ihe opening words of this advertise- 

ment read as follows: 

I ] it war comes America may 

be rt of bombs, tanks uns, and trained 

el to use them But ther another 

‘ would be in equally grave 

mu » to ur national safety It's the 

‘ c tors, nurses, and medical 

I é this lack, atom bomb victims 

v l ittended. Mothers would per- 

h a physician’s help in child- 

bi Epidemk would ravage the country. 


the emergency, the United States 
year unanimously passed a bill 
il 


to pl ide Feder aid for medical educa- 
t thereby provide more doctors. It 
v bill that had the support of both major 
part f university presidents, and of most 
of the medical schools themselves It might 
ni ve been just what the doctors or- 
dered—bu was what the Nation needed. 

roday, that bill still awaits action by the 
House of Representatives. 

This, Mr. President, is the situation. 
It can be corrected if the House takes 


action in the few short weeks left in this 
Eiehty-first Congress. If that action is 
not taken, a prolonged delay before the 
Eighty-second Congress can act is in- 
evitable,. Therefore, in the names of 
America’s wounded, and in the light of 
the yrave emergency confronting this 
Nation, I respectfully urge that the lead- 
ers of both parties in the House of Rep- 
resentatives see to it that immediate con- 
sideration is given the measure so ably 
discussed in Collier’s. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of December 8, 


1950] 
Wuo's To BLAME FoR THE Doctor SHORTAGE? 
For wer—or peace—our need for physicians 


Yet a powerful lobby is blocking 
bill that would enable medical 
turn out many more doctors, 
Learn the bitter truth about the doctor 
shortage—in today’s Collier's 

If all-out war comes soon, America may be 
short of bombs, tanks, guns and trained per- 
use them. But there’s another 
shortage that would be an equally grave 
menace to our national safety. It’s the short- 


is critical. 
passage of a 
schools to 


sonnel to 


age of doctors, nurses, and medical tech- 
nicians 

Because of this lack, atom bomb victims 
would die unattended. Mothers would perish 


for want of a physician's help in childbirth, 
Evidemics would ravage the country. 

To meet the emergency, the United States 
Senate last year unanimously passed a bill to 
provide Federal aid for medical education— 
and thereby provide more doctors, It was 

ll] had the support of both major 


a bill that 
perties, of university presidents and of most 


of the medical schools themselves. It might 
not have been just what the doctors or- 
dered—but it was what the Nation needed. 


Today, that bill still awaits action by the 
House: of Representatives. What happened? 


You'll learn how the Amer- 
mnipresent 


passage 


teday's Collier's. 
ican Medical Association and it 
lob ha ain and again blocked 


lation. You'll learn 


needed legis 


Of tals soreiy 
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how one powerful organization can, and has, 
flouted the wishes and the welfare of an en- 
tire nation. 

Just how far are we lagging behind in the 
production of new doctors? Says Albert Q. 
Maisel, in Collier's: 

“In 1910, our medical schools graduated 
4,440 students, producing one new doctor for 
every 20,000 of our population. By 1940, the 
number of graduates had increased to 5,097, 
but the growth of population had far out- 
stripped the increase in doctors. In that 
year, we produced only one doctor for every 
26,000 of our people. In 1950 our physician 
output mounted to 5,553. But once again, 
it did not keep pace with population. We 
produced this year only one new doctor for 
every 27,000 people.” 

So it’s evident, even by peacetime stand- 
ards, that we need more doctors. The out- 
break of the Korean fighting, of course, in- 
tensified the crisis. Says the Collier’s article: 


“To meet the needs of a 3,000,000-man 


force, the armed services will have to drain 
from civilian life substantially more than 
5,000 physicians and proportionately large 
numbers of dentists, nurses, and techni- 
cian oe Any further expansion of 
the armed services will require additional 
levies against our already short-handed 


civilian health personnel.” 

Yet, so vigorously has the AMA c 
tinued to fight the medical-education meas- 
ure, it has never even been brought to a vote 
in the House of Representatives. It is still 
in committee, 

The chairman of the executive council of 
the Association of Medical Colleges reports 
that 47 of its member schools favor the bill 
and only 16 oppose. He disavowed the ac- 
tion of the AMA as “taken independently 
of our association—and without a poll of our 
membership 

Why then has the AMA balked a measure 
so widely favored, so obviously in the interest 
of the profession, as well as of the public? 
Before you answer that, better read Our 
Alarming Doctor Shortage, by Albert Q. 
Maisel, in Collier's, on all newsstands now. 


n- 


“SOCIALIZED MEDICINE” 

on this page sets 
forth a serious national problem that, in 
another all-out war, would become a na- 
tional catastrophe. The country’s medical 
schools must have money in order to expand 
and to reduce the sometimes prohibitive 
cost of medical education. 

There is strong public and professional 
support for financing an expansion program 
with Federal funds. But the leaders of the 
American Medical Association are against 
the idea. So far they have blocked the pas- 
sage of legislation which would make such 
a program possible. Collier’s thinks that 
their stand is wrong. We appreciate the 
association’s great contributions in main- 
taining high professional standards and pro- 
tecting public health and safety. Yet in 
this case their attitude seems narrow, and 
their case weak, 

Federal aid to medical education is not 
socialized medicine. While the danger of 
general war and atomic attack against our 
civilian population exists, we hope that the 
AMA leaders will withdraw their opposition, 
The Senate has already passed a bill which 
would provide money to end the doctor 
shortage. If the AMA continues its fight in 
the new Congress, we trust that the law- 
makers will have the courage to enact the 
measure anyway in the interest of urgent 
necessity. (The Editors of Collier's.) 

COLLIER’s, 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
New York, N. Y., Publishers of Cole 
lier's, the American Magazine, 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
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The article discussed 





Southern California Citizens Demand That 
Truman Be impeached and Acheson Be 
Ousted 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
sponding to my statement in the House 
on Monday, December 4, that Truman 
be impeached and Acheson be ousted as 
Secretary of State, I have received a 
flood of telegrams, letters, and cards 
from citizens of southern California. 

I have also heard from all parts of 
the United States expressions of the 
same views which indicate that the peo- 
ple are aroused, angry, and have lost 
what little confidence they had in the 
Truman administration and Acheson’s 
foreign policy. 

I received the following telegram from 
Mrs. Edith Lehman which expresses the 
sentiments of thousands of women in 
southern California: 


Hon. Gordon L. McDonouGu: 

Fifteenth Congressional District and all 
the women of southern California do heart- 
ily applaud your request for impeachment 
for President Truman and Secretary of State 
Acheson. The resentment here is growing 
to overwhelming force day by day. I am 
convinced that thousands of women are 
willing to stand on street corners with peti- 
tions to be presented to Congress and Sen- 
ate calling for such impeachment and de- 
manding that in the face of impending world 
chaos the American people feel entitled to 
and demand American representation. May 
I personally add that this telegram reflects 
the feeling of the Crenshaw Republican 
Women, the Southwest Republican Men's 
Club, and the various women’s organiza. 
tions which I contact as vice chairman of 
the State Central Committee. Most sincerely 
my congratulations on your courageous 
stand. 

Ep1itH ALBAN LEHMAN. 


The following are additional wires 
from citizens of southern California: 


Please continue your demand Truman be 
impeached. He is tool of pro-Communist 
advisors. Please urge full-scale cooperation 
with Chiang and Chinese guerrillas. Nation- 
alist China is absolutely key to world sur- 
vival. Chiang, with American support, can 
roll-back Red tide, then destroy Soviet Union, 

ROBERT H, WILLIAMS NaJgor MIREs. 


— 


Congratulations on good work. High time 
someone took action. 
LELAND M. Forp. 





Impeach Truman and oust Acheson and 


clique. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy THoMas, 





Friend McDonovucH go ahead with im- 
peachment cf Truman. Our city is with you. 
M. MACFarRLANE, M. D, 





I have just finished writing a letter to 
President Truman demanding that our State 
Department be cleaned up and that Secretary 
Acheson be fired. I urge you to do ali in 











your power to correct these disgraceful blun- 
ders including the election of Harry S. Tru- 
1an to another term as our President 

L. E. Patrick. 


I was delighted to read your statement in 
this morning's Examiner relative to the im- 
} President Truman. Most em- 
ph atically he should be removed from office, 
and Acheson with him 


eachment of 


CHARLES C. Conroy. 


Being a loyal American mother of an Amer- 
ican boy, I quite agree that it is high time 
that we the American people put a com- 
plete stop to Harry S. Truman’s bungling in 
our affairs and put someone in office who 
knows and understands more clearly this 
business of protecting this wonderful coun- 

y of ours. 





ALice B. McClure. 





Just read your article in the Examiner 
about the impeachment of the President 
and Acheson Why can't we have action? 
Please act and let’s get them out 


Mrs. G. LAMMERT. 





It was a great source of satisfaction to read 
of your demand of the impeachment of our 
President, Harry S. Truman, and I feel that 
you were voicing the thought of 130,000,000 
of our 150,000,000 American men, women, 
and children. 

STANLEY PRESTON. 





I was reading your views on Truman's im- 
peachment. More power to you. 
Cuiay S. KINNEY. 


Read your speech in this morning's paper. 
You are right. Truman should be im- 
peached. Keep up the good work. 

M. Katovart. 


More power to you in your American call 
for the impeachment of the President and 
Secretary of State Acheson, and I would in- 
clude the entire Cabinet and many civil 
employees who are Pinks and incompetent 
and unnecessary, as per the marvelous Her- 
bert Hoover report. 

J. MARSHALL WATKINS, Sr. 





Your impeachment approach to the cur- 
rent mess is being well received out here, 
Many of us feel that 1952 may be too late to 
save the situation. Keep up the good work. 

GEORGE F. MEREDITH, 





As one of your constituents, I want to 
commend you for your statement on the in- 
competence of the present administration. 
I am sure there are many others who feel 
the same. Keep up the good work. 

T. D. Brapsury. 

From Seattle, Wash.: 

We desire to thank you for recording 
President impeachment. You should have 
a pat on the back for this action. 

Mrs. FRED THOMPSON. 


From Detroit, Mich.: 


I have been saying for 2 years that that 
political accident has been guilty of mal- 
feasance and violation of his constitutional 
oath time and time again. Now there is 
sufficient power in the House with coalition 
to do the trick. Mr. we must get that guy 
out of the White House. He will completely 
wreck us in the next 2 years. Press your 
demands and don't let up. 

EpvGar M. ROBBINS, Sr. 
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From San Diego, Calif.: 

Your ch 
the President are in line with popular 
ing, but you did not complete the job 

Everyone knows that Russia is building a 
modern navy of many carrier task forces, and 
that Belgium and other European nations 
are assisting by shipping steel and copper to 
Russia. When that project completed in 
a few years there will be a war of deadly 
proportions, which the Russians have long 
planned—and r Nation under 
aerial attack, which is not yet possible ex- 
cept by isolated attempts 

Yet there is no tum to declare eco- 
nomic boycott by our administration rhat, 
to my way of thinking is ample grounds for 
impeachment of the administration 


rges before the House relating to 


think- 








bringing ot 








The Reclamation-Park Service Squabble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article by Mr. G. E. Untermann, di- 
rector of the board of examiners of the 
State of Utah of the Utah Field House 
of Natural History at the Vernal State 
Park, Utah. It is a timely article, en- 
titled “The Reclamation-Park Service 
Squabble.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE RECLAMATION-PARK SERVICE SQUABBLE— 
WILL THE DAMS RUIN DINOSAUR NATIONAL 
MONUMENT? 

(By G. E. Untermann) 

In the July 22 issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, noted author Bernard DeVoto, a 
former Utahan now residing in Cambridge, 
Mass., asks the question, “Shall we let them 
ruin our naiional parks?” 

Mr. DeVoto, in his well written Post ar- 
ticle, opposes the activities of the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the principle of opposition 
to both private and public invasion of a 
National Park Service area. However, his 
heavy artillery is leveled specifically at Dino- 
saur National Monument in which Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman has re- 
cently authorized the construction of Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Dams. There can 
be no doubt that the Dinosaur National 
Monument controversy prompted Mr. De- 
Voto to make his eloquent defense of na- 
tional parks as a whole. 

Unlike Mr. DeVoto, the writer is not an 
author of national prominence, but he has 
lived in and adjacent to Dinosaur National 
Monument for 30 years. He has been ranger 
at the monument for several years, and with 
his wife, also a geologist, and former ranger- 
naturalist at Dinosaur, has mapped the ge- 
ology of the more than 300 square miles 
which constitute the present great area of 
the monument. Our knowledge of Dinosaur 
National Monument has been gained from 
intimate, detailed, on-the-spot experience 
which has given us an opportunity to know 
this region better than probably any living 
persons If.a silesman should know his 
product, as he is admonished to do, then 






































































certainly an authcr should know his subject 
to properly write about it. Whe ib- 
ject is 2,000 miles away, as was t ‘ é th 
Mr. DeVoto, sitting in Cambridge, M 





writing about Dinosau 
way out in Utah and ¢ 
to know all one should know about the 
material upon which one is expounding. Nor 
does a hasty visit to the area, or dig 

through musty files, give one adequate in- 
formation to properly discuss such 
volved subject. Had Mr. DeVoto given 
superficial research to the material 


has gone 


National Monument 


rad it is difficult 








into his splendid books, as h 
apparently given to the Dinosaur National 
Monument discussion, those books would not 
be the excellent works of American litera- 
ture which they are 

The title of Mr. DeVoto’s Post article im- 
plies that the Bureau of Reclamat is out 
to destroy our national parks, for “ruin” in- 
fers “total destruction of value or 
ness Such an appellation will not apply 
to Dinosaur National Monument, for th 
construction of both dams will affect only 
20 percent of this vast area. Fully 80 per- 
cent is unaffected by either dam Dinosaur 
Quarry and vicinity, Jones Hole, Wild Moun- 
tain, Pearl Park, Zenobia Peak, Five S; 
Douglas Mountain, Happy Hollow, V 
Tears, Blue Mountain, and many other a1 
are so far removed from the river canyons 
that no ual streams can be seen And 
what is the nature of the 20 percent of the 
monument which will be modified by the 
construction of Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain Dams? It is principally inaccessible 
canyon country wholly unknown and un- 
knowable, in its present state, to the general 
public. Probably less than 100 per 
seen this portion of the monument 











sons have 
and they 


had to risk their lives to do so. Many of 
those who ran the angry rapids in specially 
constructed boats were too busy saving their 


own necks to bother about the scenery A 
few additional parties have seen the can} 
from the air. It is not 
drive to the rims of these canyons as no 
roads lead to overlooks In fact, there are 
no roads. In only a relatively few 
would overlooks be feasible. For the greater 
part of any rim drives which may be later 
constructed, no river views would be possibie 
Only the canyons could be seen, not the 
rivers themselves. The average visitor to 
Dinosaur National Monument is only aware 
of the Dinosaur Quarry area which is acces- 
sible to him. Unfortunately, due to lack of 
funds, this area is in a very limited state of 





even possit 


places 








development, and proves disappointing to 
many visitors. He does not see the canyons 
and has no way of getting into them The 


canyon portion of the monument is as re- 
rote as the moon so far as the 
public is concerned. 

The construction of Echo Park and Split 
Mountain Dams, with their resultant 
water bodies, will create picturesque lakes 
on the Green and Yampa Rivers, slightly 
more than 100 miles in extent For the first 
time the canyon areas will become 
available to the public. Mr. DeVoto 
temptuously refers to these unique {| 
lakes as “millponds” and odiously belittles 
them in comparing them with the 
turbulence of a white-water stream. A 
cobra-like hypnotic spell seems to come over 
those who so heatedly defend roaring waters, 
and like the cobra, it lures many of them to 
their death. Maj. John Wesley P 
ically named Lodore Canyon and Echo Park 
but being a realist as well as a poet, he oO 
named Upper and Lower Disaster Falls, He 
Half Mile, and Whirlpool Canyon. Senti- 
ment is a fine thing in its proper place it 
realism makes for longevity on these streams. 
No one has a healthier resp. 
paging Green and Yampa Rivers than 


who have run them. 


traveling 


> 


ei} 
BUlli- 





well poet- 


the only place 


be 500 feet deen is right 
a l k Da Tne rapid drop in eleva- 
tion ih lore and Yampa Cany 
quickly reduces the upstream depth of 
in 1 m dore anyon walls will be re- 
du i t y e-tenth, and in 
the Yampa C yn the : still water 
the upper end of 
the nyon ache Here several miles 
remain, wholly unaf- 
depth of water in 


fe d by the dai The 


Svli untain Canyon will be less than ha 


if 
ik 


a in ¢ of the canyons above Echo 
Part ’ the height of Split Moun- 
tain im is only 245 feet The prandeur of 
the , will be little affected by such 
minor 
With 1 ‘rence to the canyon lakes which 
dams will create in Dinosaur National 
Monun t, Mr. DeVoto states: “No one will 
r drive 2,000 miles | Atlantic coast visitors] 
will ever seek recreation 
* * * the 


1 boat; ! me 
park except for 
sxperience of awe and wonder that 
ved wilderness spectacle provides.” 
dogmatically presumes to speak 

As a member of the National 

Board, he surely must have 

»> and a half million visitors 

arm er Hoover Dam and 

f whom drive more than 

in temperatures 
I millions of Ameri- 

> Mr, DeVoto’s violent antip- 

; of man or his hatred for 

Reclamation It can be as- 

sumed, then, that millions will also flock to 
the Green and Yampa Canyon lakes to row 
a boat, to fish, bathe, and enjoy water sports 
in cool, delightful temperatures, amid spec- 
tacular scenery which they will have been 
enabled to see for the first time, because 
quiet water has at last made it accessible. 
For those who feel they must have wilderness 
untouched by the hand of man, 80 percent 
of Dinosaur National Monument alone re- 
mains as nature, the sculptor, left it. In 
addition, for the simon-pure nature lover, 
there are hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of primitive areas and untouched wild- 
erness in western America for those who 
insist on nature in the raw. It remains un- 


a boat” 
arently 


hallo 

ccntents toro ) ; ive 
Any other sites than those in 
National Monument involve an 
loss of several hundred thousand 
water annually by exaporation 
> upstream site mentioned in Mr 
s article, is subject to excessive evap- 
ation losses and is also threatened with 
ulinity, which would ultimately make the 
water unfit for domestic use. The power 
cdeveloned at Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams is nearest the power market demand 
of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming, revenues 
from w! 1 are the principal means of re- 
payinz the cost of these projects. Oppo- 
nents of western reclamation, like Mr. De 
Voto, attempt to create the impression that 
the taxpayer's money is being poured down 
a bottomless hole. These projects are self- 
liquidating. The Federal funds which build 
them are loans, not gifts. If we can give 
billions to foreign lands without much pros- 
pect of a return, surely we can lend money 
for the development of our own American 

West when that money is repayable 

At mass meetings held in the summer of 
1926, in Vernal, Utah, and Craig, Colo., 
fully 2 years before the monument was 
increased to its present size, officials of the 
Park Service gave assurance to the people of 
these areas that the enlargement of Dinosaur 
National Monument, to include the river 
canyons, would not interfere with the future 
development of power and irrigation projects 
on the Green and Yampa rivers, Secretary of 
the Interior Chapman’s decision in favor of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, in the Dinosaur 
National Monument controversy, honors this 
commitment National Park Service Direc- 
tor Newton B. Drury, has sportingly agreed 
to cooperate with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in fully developing the recreational 
possibilities of the area. 

While both the National Park Service and 
the Bureau of Reclamation are members of 
the Interior Department family, Mr. DeVoto 
finds it extremely difficult to say anything 
civil about his sister agency. He would have 
us believe that the Bureau of Reclamation 
is underhanded, treacherous, and a dyed-in- 
the-wool villain. Only the Park Service 
plays a virtuous role in his story. Reclama- 
tion withdrawals, Mr. DeVoto implies, have 
been illegal, unpublicized, and tricky. The 
writer's personal observation has been that 
the cooperation between the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the National Park Service 
has been excellent in all those instances 
which have come to his attention. The per- 
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pts to anticipate both power and 
needs of the future With the tre- 
us population growth of the Unite 
es of America, and its heavy westwarc 
migration, it ls necessary to provide for these 
new de After what has happened in 
N Yerk City, with its critical water 
a shortage so critical that you hac 
’ for a glass of water in a restaurant, 
should no longer be difficult for an easterney 
to appreciate the need for conservation of 
water resources. These resources are far 
more limited in the West than they are in 
the East, so that our need for conservation 
is greater. Belated steps to augment its 
water supply are now being taken by New 
York City, but the full effect of this pro- 
gram may not be felt for another 10 years 

Archacologists of some future day may 
find an ¢ ndoned city on the present site 
of New York, and ponder the question of 
why it was deserted. Poor planning and a 
cycie of dry years could make this more than 
fiction. From 1050 A. D. to 1300 A. D., a 
great civilization in our American South- 
west abandoned the whole northern portion 
of the plateau region, left large cities with 
multistoried dwellings and vanished into 
the dimness of the past. This was the culture 
of classic pueblo time, referred to by arche- 
ologists as Pueblo liI or the Great Pueblo 
period. It was the time when these people 
were at the height of their civilization and 
has been dscribed as “‘the stage of large com- 
munities, great development of the arts, and 
growth of intensive local specialization.” It 
makes one stop and think how aptly this 
describes the civilization of our own time. 
Why did these great people vanish? No 
one knows all the answers, but the long 
droughts of this period are thought to have 
been the principal contributing factor to 
their mysterious disappearance. 

The more widely scattered our power de- 
velopments are the more secure will America 
be. During wartime, especially, is it dis- 
astrous to have industry centralized and 
presen. the enemy with a sitting-duck target 
which neutralizes our struggle for survival. 
Decentralization of industry is the accepted 
thing, not only as a war safety factor, but 
because it decentralizes populations as well, 
and mates for better living than can be 
enjoyed under crowded conditions. And how 
are we going to decentralize industry and 
population if we don’t have the power and 
the water to support them? 

Mr. DeVoto would have us cease building 
dams and generating electric power because 
atomic energy may make it obsolete in 25 
years. He does not ask us to stop digging 
coal or drilling for oil, though it is well 


mands. 
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e they being preserved? 

Mr. DeVoto need have no fear. The West 

will always abound in vast areas where both 


ind his grandchildren can climb the 
i heights and exclaim in breathless 
é isy, “Ah wilderness!” 


Is GOP Strength Sign of Isolationism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Is GOP Strength Sign of Iso- 
lationism?” published in the Provo 
(Utah) Daily Herald, on November 28, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is GOP STRENGTH SIGN OF ISOLATIONISM? 

All over Western Europe, the political 
pundits were getting wrinkles in their 
heads over what they thought was going to 
happen in the new United States Congress 

[hey weren’t very sure what it would be, 
but they didn’t think they'd like it. 

And as they peered again at the election 
results, which by now are pretty much his- 
tory, they kept seeing a nasty word: “Iso- 
lationism.” 

It’s time they took another look. 

While they were indulging in a little self- 
pity, the newly elected United States Re- 
publicans were saying things that made iso- 
lationism as dead as the Bull Moose 
Party 

Said victorious Senator Rosert A. TAFT, 
otherwise known as Mr. Republican: 

“Anybody is an idiot who calls anybody 
else an isolationist. How can we be isola- 
tionists when we are involved in wars and 
treaties and every kind of international re- 
lationship?” 

Said Senator-elect EvererrT M. DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois, when asked by the United States 
News and World Report if he saw any out- 
cropping of isolationism in his State: 

“I think people are beginning to think 
about their country and its survival and 
that they do want these (foreign aid) pro- 
grams thoroughly explored and investigated. 
They want to see what we're getting for our 
money.” 

That seems to wrap up the sentiments of 
all the others, too. 
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er uncle, t \ named Joe 

Bu he Fr 1 ¥ with the 
nice ul le 1dea | We \ nt \ use 
Germans as part t the defer of west- 
ern Europe 

The British are piqued t e they think 
the nice uncle has no right to f 
Marshall pian aid is used promote na- 
tionalization of Bri h inc 

And western Ge! i busy wW a 
boom in civilian ls industrial produc- 
tion much m« t anybody expe d 
would be when the Marshall plan was end 
in 1952 

All over the W ern World, as a matter 
of fact, the dollar famine see to be over 
We're buying more abroad than we're sell- 
ing, and we're higher ce 

For a long time the official name for 
Marshall h eC e Economic Co- 
operation Admi It now begins to 
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look like the cooperation could work bot 
ways. A lot of ECA countries are putt 
money in th I ey could use for 
a little self-suppor of ECA coun- 
rials we need, 











tries have vital 
which, it seems re é we ought to be 
able to get in some way without handing 
out more dollars or, in some cases, gold. 

Tt 


of the election, the nice un- 
cle’s Congress appears bent on looking into 
these points in a businesslike way. 

If that be isolationism, let the pessimists 
make the most of it. 


As a resul 








W. Stuart Symington, Chairman, 
National Security Resources Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, two 
great magazines have recently published 
almost identical articles regarding the 
Honorable W. Stuart Symington, chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board, one of the finest and ablest and 
most efficient officers of our national gov- 
ernment and one of the most perfect gen- 
tlemen I ever knew. He is courteous to 
the nth degree, honest, highly educated, 
and worthy. Mr. Symington was for- 
merly Secretary of Air, and is now chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board. They are very fine articles about 
Mr. Symington. He deserves every word 
which may be said in his praise. 

I ask unanimous consent to place one 
of those articles that appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest of December 1950 in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I think all of 
us know Mr. Symington. He is a grand 
man, and he is making us a grand chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board. He made a wonderful record as 
Secretary of Air. 

I think the permanent Recorp ought to 
contain one of these articles, and I hope 
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I Stuart was a proud 
“I suppose that added to 
.” he says. 
fortune now secure, Symington 
indulged any fancies he chose, 
Clark Cliiford has said of him, “in- 
oO Stu is like bubonic plague to other 
He can’t stand still He wants and 
a challenge at all times.” Soon he was 
king around for something to organize, 
and within the year came the job that indi- 
rectly was to land him in Washington. 

The Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co., 
of St. Louis, manufacturers of electric fans 
and of small motors such as are used in fans 
and refrigerators, was a good company that 
needed a complete overhaul by a new man- 
agement. Friends nominated Symington for 
the job, and in 1938 the family moved to St. 
Louis 

Symington by this time had worked out a 
standard procedure for curing sick busi- 
nesses. His methods were all applied at 
Emerson Electric, with suitably electric 
results. 

By 1940-41 the defense program was begin- 
ning to bite into the domestic economy, and 
Symington locked around for something of a 
military nature to which he could convert. 
He decided Emerson could build bomber tur- 
rets, and he bombarded Washington with re- 
quest yr i t. By the end of the war 
he was turning It turr at a rate in excess 
there were many production 

il at one point the situation was 

at the House “watchdog” com- 

sr Andrew May started an investi- 

iter, Senator Truman, head of the 

rresponding committee in the 
talked at lengt! Symingtor 

deeply impressed left Symington with 

the heartening and, as it turned out, eccu- 

rate opinion that “it isn’t you who ought to 

be investigated, it’s the people who wanted 

you to be investigated.” 

n 1945 Secretary of the Treasury John 
Snyder suggested Symington as a good man 
to head the Surplus Property Board, and 
President Truman readily agreed. Surprised 
and flattered, Symington accepted. He has 
been in Washington ever since 

Property Administrator, he was 
many billions’ 
ment property, from GI 
manufacturing plants. 

ive machine had been 

frequent disagreement within its 

ard. At Symington’s insistence, 

sole executive responsibility, 

and the agency began to function smoothly, 

Later the President offered him the p¢ 5 

of War for Air. 
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> had much to gain 1 
duis Johnson's rule, and 
receptive, therefore, when the President 
fered him the chairmanship of the Nati 
Security Resources Board. 

The post seemed tailored for him, and he 
ship had been va 
a big job of revitaliz- 

and reorgatr n to do. Symington 
spent 2 weeks reading up on what the 
Board had done and shovld be doing. Then 
he started moving people around the check- 
erboard and began recruiting from the out- 
side. He simplified cffice functions 
cedures. By the time the Korean 
came along, the NSRB was a going c l 

Korea suddenly lifted the NSRB's functions 
out of the area of theory into that of im 
mediate and urgent fact. Symington’s life 
Since then has been practically a nonstoy 
series of meetings to attend, committees 1 
recruit, reports to read and listen to, st 
veys and plans and negotiation 
doubtedly he enjoys it. “He's like 
horse,”’ one of his friends has said, “always 
ready for the next fence. Of course, the 
best horses sometimes break their necks that 
way.” 

Probably Symington has a spill or two 
ahead of him in his present job. But he is 
a great executive, by almost universal ac- 
knowledgment one of the best in the admin- 
istration. He has enthusiasm, intuition, 
persuasiveness, directness (‘an instinct for 
the jugular,” as one of his staff says)—and 
he has learned to be likable. “The thin 
I'm proud of,” he said recently, “is the 
ability to get along with all kinds of peo- 
ple’—a justifiable pride, considering his 
early ability to antagonize people. 

From two seasoned political philosophers, 
Wadsworth and the late O. Max Gardner 
Symington has learned to understand the 
processes of practical democracy, to realize 
that it is fallible and often inefficient, and 
that such flaws go along with the idea of 
freedom. He has learned also that Congress- 
men and Senators are, on the whole, intelli- 
gent and sincere people whose views deserve 
honest respect, and that the way to earn 
their respect is to be direct and factual with 
them. As a result, Symington’s relations 
with Congress are marked by an almost un- 
heard-of mutual cordiality. Those relations 
will count during the next months, while 
the defense program, still new and ill-de- 
fined, gathers momentum and mass. 

The central issue is whether we should re- 
arm merely enough to make the Russians 
think twice before attacking us or enough 
to fight and win a war with them if it 
come There are many degrees of opinion 
as to what should be done Symington’s 
is: “We've got to get strong quick. If we 
don’t, they’re going to hit us when they have 
enough bombs.” Until there is a decision, 
the size of & yminegte n’s je b—how much mo- 
bilization? How many controls?—will re- 
main indeterminate, 

If there is all-out 
thing approaching it, the present sy 
delegating controls to the Cabi 
ments probably will end, and s 
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coordinate them. “If that 
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In previous broadcasts I have explained 
many times that I favored President 
man’s health plan as contained in one Sen- 
ate and two House bills, except that I was 
f t the provision requiring total pay- 
ment of 2 percent on a $4,800 salary, and 







favored an amendment which would require 
a payment of 2 percent on a salary not to ex- 
ceed $3,000 or $3,600. The reason I favor 
this amendment is because it would permit 
private insurance companies of every kind, 
raternal and otherwise, to still stay in the 

1lth insurance field and continue to - 
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r I am ainst that part of cha} 


I 
he 
ter 


7 of the President's health plan which pro- 
vides for compulsory health insuranc be- 
cause that would require a duplication of in- 
surance programs for railroad, packinghouse, 


public power and utility w 
World War I II, and many other « 
ployed persons who already have satisfactory 
health programs, and persons having privat 
insurance policies to their own likin 

I want to repeat again that I have been 
opposed always to socialism, socialized medi- 
cine, and compulsory ilth insurance, and 
that there is no program pending in the Con- 
gress to establish medicine. In 
this campaign I have learned that the minds 
of some doctors are like the pupil of the eye, 
the more light you throw the more it 
contracts. If those doctors who continue 
diagnose S. 1679 as socialized medicine hs: 
no better diagnostic skill in their medica 
practice, then I say, God help their patients. 

I called attention previously to the fact 
that my opponent permitted his free mail 
privilege, to the tune of 112,000 speeches, to 
be used by labor-baiting New York City in- 
terests, thus depriving the Post Office De- 
partment of at least $3,360 in revenue; that 
my opponent carried two sleepers on his con- 
gressional payroll who were Omaha lawyers, 
when they were supposed to be clerks in his 


rkers, veterans of 


and 








he 


socialized 
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Vashington office and that these two men 
drew during the 6 years my opponent was 
in Congress a total sum of $5,904.89; that 


my opponent gave away to a member of the 
other body and to two Congressmen, one, 
an Iowan, all of the yearbooks and other 
books accumulated for benefit of the 
Second Congressional District and also dis- 
posed of, to persons unknown, all of the farm 
bulletins, pamphlets, and other minor Gov- 
ernment publications which were allocated 
to him for the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District; and that my opponent 
by this means made it difficult for me to 
fill orders for Government books and publi- 
cations. 

I also told my li 
tagonistic record which 
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Truman’s veto; that I supported 8S. 87 e 
bill which gave the postal workers who were 
veterans of World War II, arn added increase 
in seniority sa y d voted to pass it over 
the President’s v« that I voted for the 
communistic control b 
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tion, in th cal } the Republican 
Party is not mr nnit this year and seems 
t have ne to hiding or gone out of 
business entirely, I will address my remarks 
now to the Amer Medical Association's 
record ¢ ] th legislation, because there 
is ) ie else left to fight this campaign 
i in me 

The ica M ul A iati i 3 
multi-m d r advert c 
t ists it ol ed the Amer € 
that “no country earth can surpass 
America’s leadership in medical care and 
progress.” It i nerally true that Ameri- 
can medicine leads the world, but fou it 
of five nericans day need financial help 
to meet serious illnes One out of every two 
babies dying today could be saved; one out 


of every three mothers dying in childbirth 
0,000 rhted 
by disability or physical impairment 

While public health has made great for- 
ward strides during the past several decades, 
practically every measure designed to bring 
the benefits of American medical prog 
all Americans has b and fought 
bitterly, by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Here in brief, is the record of 
American Medical Association as it pertains 
to the health and welfare of the average 
American. 

1. A generation the AMA opposed the 
requirement that all cases of tuberculosis be 
reported to a public authority founda- 
tion of all tuberculosis control methods. Re- 
porting of tuberculosis is accepted today as 
a vital health and community safety 
ure. (See Is Y Health the Nation's Busi- 
ness (Army GI roundtable sessions) .) 

2. The AMA fought compulsory vaccina- 
tions for smallpox (Malmberg, Carl, One 
Hundred and Forty Million Patients, p. 191; 
Rorty, James, American Medicine Mobilizes, 
p. 77, pp. 114-115; Dr. Michael M. Davis, 
American Organizes Medicine, p. 177.) 

3. The AMA attacked provisions for immu- 
nization against diphtheria and other pre- 
ventive measures against contagious diseases 
by public health agencies on the ground that 
it would hurt the economic interests of pri- 
vate physicians. (Dr. Ernst Boas, as quoted 
in Malmburg, One Hundred and Forty Mil- 
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The AMA castigated the Red Cross 
“pushing socialized medicine Medical 
Economics, February 1949.) 
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] bi (S. 1411) passed by the 
g i 1949 AMA representatives tcsti- 
t reat ¢ children, without first 
their parent to a means test, 
be unwise. The AMA's stand was 
( t of overwhelming testimony 
ft u of medical experts on the poor 
he Nation's children 900,009 have 
) o! pastiec defects, 500,000 have 
rhe ! fever, 175,000 have active tuber- 
( have defective hearing, 4,- 
COO ] e visual defect 20,000,000 have 
r defect etc 
l r} AMA Oo opposed the permanent 
di ility sec n « tained in the social- 
1 bill (H. R. 600) after it had been 
1 t the House. The AMA repre- 
‘ntative stated: “The program proposed in 
H. R. 60 will adversely influence the pa- 
desire for recovery.” Yet back in 
1°3 ] AMA said exactly the revert It 
orted disability insurance “as it has dis- 
luence toward recovery and tends to 
redu rn ent disability 


16. Federal aid to local public-health units, 
e V of the Truman health program, was 
ed unanimously by the Senate in August 

s since been condemned by AMA 
it would have permitted 

r work in chronic diseases and such 

er f is might be considered necessary 
irgeon General. This, AMA spokes- 
might allow broadening of public- 
beyond limits the AMA con- 


en He iUuse 


bv the Si 
} ) id 


hee!th services 


siders acceptable. This testimony was given 
in the face of contrary testimony from many 
leading doctors and public-health officers 
which indicate alarming shortages in the 


public-health picture, one county in three in 
the United States does not have a full-time 
publ heaith depar and 40,000,000 


meni, 
people live in these counties 
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Combating Crime in 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
r wor ' 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSTE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 8 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a speech delivered by the 
Honorable deLesseps S. Morrison, mayor 
of New Orleans, before the American 
Municipal Congress in Washington, 
D. C., on December 4, 1950. 

This address sets forth some of the 
progress that has been made combating 
organized crime in the United States 
during the last year. The noteworthy 
progress is the result of a combination 
of efforts of Federal agencies, State and 
local enforcement officers, and the 
United States Congress. It will be re- 
called that last year when Mr. Morrison 
was president of the American Municipal 
Association he first suggested the cre- 
ation of a special committee in Congress 
to explore the interstate crime picture 
with the view of further Federal legisla- 
tion to help with the problem. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In September of 1949, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association became the first govern- 
mental organization to express its interest 
and concern over the existence and problem 
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rt description of synd cl 


Vir 
Vir 


heard an ex 
anda crime Dy 
tive director of the Chic: 
ion, and resolutions were adopted sett 
tnac urse OI at nh 

Not lo afterward, in early 1950 
rath called the first conterenc 
of organized crime ever to be held in thi 
country. Our president, Mayor Quigg New- 
ton, of Denver, was elected temporary chair- 
man and irman of the executive 
continuing committee. Other AMA pr 
sentatives were Mayors Bowron of I 
Angeles, Cobo, of Detroit, Darst, of St. Loui 
and myself. 

The statement which I had the honor to 
present for AMA contained 10 concrete rec- 
ommendation incidentally, there were the 
only specific recommendations for acti 





then ch: 





presented to the Attorney General’s con- 
ference. 
In the light of what has happened since, 


I wish to summarize briefly what AMA pro- 
posed: We ked for a 


ted 1 ter plen of act 


velopment of a co- 
mon the who 
the Fed- 


strongly 


: } 
ordain 


system:of Nation-wide rackets at 
eral, State, and local levels. We 
supported the Kefauver bill, then awaitin 
an appropriation. We proposed legisiation 
to outlaw interstate transmission of race 
results for illegal purposes and to prohibit 
interstate shipment of slot machines and 
other gambling devices. 

We suggested directives and legislation, if 
necessary, to permit the FBI to lend aid and 
information to State and local officials—be- 
yond the cooperation that already existed. 
We asked for amendments to immigration 
laws to permit revocation of citizenship of 
naturalized aliens at any time after discov- 
ery of fraud or perjury in naturalization pro- 
cecdings 

AMA also recommended complete and con- 
tinuing tax investigations of income of 
known racketeers and hoodiums, and most 
important—we proposed that the hitherto 
closed income-tax records be opened to Fed- 
eral and local investigators in the cases of 
known police characters and ex-convicts. 
And throughout it all, we offered the serv- 
ices of AMA as a coordinating agency for 
intercity exchange of information and ac- 
tion. 

You all know the results of these recom- 
mendations. They certainly prove that we 
were on the right track. There were many 
at first who scoffed—who impugiicd our mo- 





tives and who criticized this new venture 
into the field of fighting cooperatively 
against syndicated crime. But succeeding 
developments have proved our case. The 


bill to ban interstate shipment of slot ma- 
chines, on which Mayors Bowron, Devin, 
Woolfarth, and I testified, is expected to be 
finally passed by Congress in the next few 
days. This is an important forward step 

Senate concurrence in a conference com- 
mittee report and Presidential approval will 
make it a law. he companion bill—the 
most important one—interstate transmis- 
sion of gambling information—already ap- 
proved by the Senate Commerce Committee, 
is pending on the Senate calendar. 

The Kefauver committee, established last 
May with a $150,000 appropriation, has been 
extremely effective and has accomplished a 
great deal already. 

Out of the hearings of the Kefauver com- 
mittee investigation there have emerged six 
vital facts: 
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relations counsel; and he isa sr 
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high echelon of his number ha 
~onvicted—Frank Erikson, the 
The other major 
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‘ ling to Roman tradition in- 
qi 
" j the Americ “ 
medical progress 
t i 1 way. 
PI SICAL CO., 
I pre 1 for a healthy 
< 
n of an ancient 
a} the mortar, pestle, and RX. 
prescriptior is an important part 
of our busing But today, for a change, we 
are taki the liberty of writing one—aliter 
] and careful thought Here it is 
Pur ise voluntary health insurance. 
I erve the American medical system. 
I tect freedom all along the line 
Lewis and Smith Drugs, Self-service, 314 
S« Fifteenth Street, Redick Tower 
Buildi 
rhe voluntary way is the American way. 


What's wrong with freedom? 
Then appears a sitting eagle, head to 
the left, perched on a shield upon which 


i 

are three stars and five black stripes like 
a polecat 

Our |! iness is selling merchandise—the 
best we can buy—at the most economical 
price to you It's a good business, and we 
like 

But bei .¢ in business in America is more 
thai killful buying and selling. It’s the 
exercise of a fundamental right—freedom to 
venture, freedom to plan, freedom to succeed 
by serving best 

All f ioms stand or fall together. That's 
why we take our stand today, with the doc- 
tors of America, for the voluntary system. 
At e and abroad it's worth defending. 


r Surgical Co., Medical Arts Building, 


111 ith Seventeenth Street, Omaha, Nebr., 
AT ! ) 

rhe voluntary way is the American way. 

Is your health in your budget? 


Then appears a poised lead pencil and 
a sheet of paper with four check marks 
on it. Just an advertising agent’s 
doodle, no doubt. 


More than likely! * * * the voluntary 
way is the American way. We've seen medi- 
r progress the voluntary way. And that 


is the only way 
Free America 
medicine 
Cris Rexall 
Street 


g : 
The voluntary way is the American way. 


has no place for socialized 


Drugs, Fiftieth and Dodge 


Then appears a replica of a surprised 
owl 


It’s wise to insure your car, your house, 
your life It’s just as wise to insure your 
health. Find out about voluntary health in- 


surance, the budget-basis way of meeting the 
costs of medical care. 
Omaha's insurance counselors, The Harry 
A. Koch Co., Howard at Eighteenth Street, 
rhe voluntary way is the American way, 


We salute American medical progress, 


“We” is emphasized with doodles with 
a flourish, 

We are pleased to place our name beside 
those of other liberty-loving Americans who 
throughout the Nation today reaffirm their 
adherence to the principle of traditional 
American enterprise and initiative. We be- 


lieve firmly that in all fields—from industry 
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to the arts, from agriculture to medicine— 
America has proved to the world that the 
voluntary way is the American way. 


Blackburn Pharmacy, 3909 Cuming. 





Hess Surgical Appliances: Trusses, surgical 

t urgical hose for varicose veins, 

322-329 Sunderland Building, 403 South Fif- 
teenth Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


Next eagle in flight with head to the 
left. 


The voluntary way is the American way. 


supp 


The voluntary way is the American way. 


Then appears a picture of two quiz 
kids, one designated as a druggist and 
one a doctor, both standing on a giant 
blank prescription, which indeed is ap- 
propriate. 

An Americar heritage: An \m 
greatest heritage is the right to learn the 


rican’s 


facts—and to speak his mind. Maintained 
with honor and used with sincerity—that 
right will guarantee forever that you and 


your neighbor run America. Preserve the 
American medical system. 

We are proud to be engaged in a business 
so vital to your health. To this end, all drug 
products used are of the purest—closest co- 
operation with all medical science main- 
tained. 


Then appears that ancient apothe- 
cary’s symbol again. 

John O’Brien, druggist and chemist, 1700 
Douglas Street, phone AT 4900. 


Healthy, wealthy, and why? 


Next is a fiery torch held high in a 
good right hand. 

America is the healthiest great nation in 
the world. Americans live more abundantly 
than any people in the world. Why? 

Not because somebody passed a law. But 
because the founding fathers were wise. Be- 
cause they turned away from dependence on 
Government. Because they believed that 
real security is based on individual initiative. 

Americans today believe that, too. That 
is why America is the symbol of human 
freedom—the bulwark of world liberty. 

The strength of America is the product of 
creative, free initiative. America’s health is 
the best in the world. A free medical pro- 
fession will keep it so. 

Freely, without compulsion, over 70,000,000 
Americans have secured the best medical 
care in the world through voluntary insur- 
ance, prepaying the major costs of illness. 

The price is low—the care is best. Your 
insurance program can be tailored to fit your 
needs and budget. 

Don’t wait till illness strikes—call today. 

E. E. Blue Howell, city manager, Woodmen 
of the World. 

Associates: Ira L. Couch, Ted Holmberg, 
Sig Sorensen, 216 Insurance Building, Seven- 
teenth and Farnam Streets, JA 5223. 


Then appears eagle in flight with head 
to the right. 
The voluntary way is the American way. 


This next advertisement is introduced 
by an eagle in flight carrying a shield 
upon which appears five stars and five 
black polecat stripes. 

The voluntary way is the American way. 


We have faith in you, in ourselves, in 
America. 

We believe that most Americans are capa- 
ble of paying their own bills, planning their 





own budgets, and mapping their own futur 
that most Americans prefer to solve the 
problems—medical or otherwise—by m« 
of self-reliance, free choice, and volunt 
methods; that most Americans will work : 
fight to preserve freedom, both at home 
abroad. 

W. A. Piel Co., two locations for your c 
venience: Medical Arts Drug Store, Sev 
teenth and Doc JA 1866; Dundee St 
Forty-ninth and Dodge, GL. 7200. 


To each of these advertisers I sent th 
following letter, which was never ac- 
knowledged or answered: 

I saw your advertisement in the evenir 
Omaha World-Herald of October 11, 195 
in which you stated approvingly, amo! 
other things, that “the voluntary way is th 
American way.” 

I wish to congratulate you for the stand 
which you have taken which is in accord 
with the position I have taken all of the time 
with reference to this matter, gross misrep- 
resentations to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing 

Like yourselves, I am now and have alway) 
been against socialism, socialized medicine, 
and compulsory health insurance, and eve 
though there is no congressional legislation 
now pending in the Congress seeking to s¢ 
up sccialism or socialized medicine, I am 
against any such proposed changes in ou 
form of government, and if there was only 
one vote cast in the House of Representative 
against socialism and socialized medicine, it 
would be my vote. 

I have been consistently opposed also to 
compulsory health insurance, not because 
some people seem to think it is a trend to- 
ward socialized medicine, but because in 
many instances it would be an unnecessary 
insurance duplication and would also, in 
other instances, be unfair to private insur- 
ance companies. 

It would be an unnecessary insurance du- 
plication, in my opinion, as far as the fol- 
lowing groups are considered: The veterans’ 
of World War I and II, the railroad work- 
ers, the packinghouse workers, the metro- 
politan utilities workers, the Omaha public 
power district workers, and also other work- 
ers having a worth-while company health 
program for workers. 

It would be unfair also to private insurance 
companies by taking away from them per- 
haps, insured persons holding policies of in- 
surance.in the Blue Cross and Biue Shield, 
and policy holders in other insurance com- 
panies, fraternal and otherwise, who have 
satisfactory health and accident insurance 
coverage already. 

I am and have been against compulsory 
health insurance and a supporter of a vol- 
untary-health-insurance plan, erroneous 
statements to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. If there must be a Federal voluntary- 
health-insurance-plan to take care of those 
who might be regarded as too great a risk 
for private insurance companies to service, 
make it a voluntary and not a compulsory 
matter, 

I also believe that in the cases last men- 
tioned, voluntary insurance, payment by the 
worker and his employer should not be 2 
percent of a maximum salary of $4,800, but 
perhaps 2 percent of a total not to exceed 
$3,000 to $3,600 in salary, so as to give pri- 
vate insurance companies a chance to con- 
tinue in business after such a worker has 
become health-insurance conscious. 

From the hearings before the congres- 
sional committee, no insurance company ob- 
jected to such a plan and I believe that even 
the American’ Medical Association might fa- 
vor such a plan. 

I also think that every other fair-minded 
person will support voluntary health insur- 
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Commitments to Foreign Nations Made by 
a President Without the Know!edge or 
Consent of the Senate Are Not Binding 
Upon the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 8, 1950 

HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr 
I cer a reason for a reexamination of 
our foreign policy is convincingly set 
forth in an article by George Rothwell 
Brown in this mornins’s Wa 
Times-Herald. It follov 
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civie activities and responsibilities from 
early time Charle has alway wel- 
( ned t narticipation of its Jewish citizens 
‘ 4 ( 4 
+ +) ¥ + | seymbole 
17 evel clim x this 
¥ 
W ‘ the I Tf t} J WSs 
( ( by ¢ es | koff d Dr. 
{ d I l 3 k re 
; ; <2 ‘ = 
J in et keground 
( I i Ata blic book 
week the Free Library, a 
c of re wers ¢ 1 it 
to ! intere da valuable 
( » the of Charle n 
1A 
M 1 saw t iftern 1 the im- 
t c ation «¢ it ue cit hall 
I k he brill t yo Re lut ary 
| Salvad who served in the 
I vi T which set up thi tate, 
and ¥ the first Jew in the Western World 
to } nt public office and the first 
to < American independence. He 
id a fitting symbol of Jewish partici- 
pation in t creation of this State and Na- 
t rhe <¢ eration of city officials, pa- 
triotic nizations, and our own General 
£ nerall, the speaker, in placing this me- 
I 1 to Salvador beside other historic 
mon e) in city hall park is dramatic 
evidence of Charleston's recognition of the 
‘ tribution of this gallant young American 
patriot, who was also a Jew 
T 1orrow night there will open at the 
Dock Street Theater for a series of perform- 
ances an original play with music, written 
and produced by Sam Byrd. It is an absorb- 
ing dramatization of Charleston's history 
and its Jewish community. Its mood is gay 
and amusing and brings history to life in 
an al ig way. For Those Who Live in the 
Sun is a play which every Charlestonian 
should set 
On Friday night, the religious aspect of 


this celebration will be observed with a joint 
service of the four Jewish congregations of 


the city to be held at Beth Elohim syna- 
{ with the noted Dr. Alla Hillel Silver, 

During the week exhibits of paintings, 
ceremonial objects, books, and documents 
are being shown at the Gibbes Art Gallery, 
the Charleston Museum, and the two librar- 
les « tne city 

National attention has been attracted by 
this celebration. Yesterday, the Church of 
the Air featured the bicentennial on its 
n 1 CBS program, with Mayor Morrison 
and Rabbi Tarshish as speakers. Numerous 
arti have appeared in publications 
t! igh the country. 

While the visible events of this celebra- 
tion symbolize much of its meaning, a brief 
gl ce t some of the things which help 
make up the heritage and tradition of the 
Jew in Charleston, and his relations with his 
neighbors, further points up the significance 
of this historic anniversary. 

I first want to pay tribute to a man who 
had 1 to do with establishing here the 
climate of religious freedom which early at- 
tracted Jewish settlers, as well as French 
Hugen and others seeking that basic 
human right He was John Locke, the great 
English liberal philosopher, who as friend 
and adviser to Lord Ashley Cooper, chief 
of the Lords Proprietors, drafted the orig- 
inal constitution of this colony. While 
Locke’s draft never became the law of the 
land because of provisions which ran con- 


trary to frontier conditions, its 
liberty and tolerance became a 
which has endured until today. 


spirit of 
tradition 
We have 


too long neglected to honor John Locke. I 
salute his memory at this bicentennial ban- 
He helped start Charleston off right. 
In the 


quet. 


year 1695, just 25 years after 


Charleston was settled, and 15 years after the 
tiny settlement moved from across the Ashley 
to its present location, Governor Archdale 


tells us of the first Jew here of whom we 
have written knowledge. We do not know 
his name We only know the service he 
performed When some captive Spanish- 


speaking Florida Indians were brought be- 
fore the Governor, he writes: “I had a Jew 
as an interpreter.” So through the aid of 
this unknown early Charleston Jewish citi- 


zen who spoke Spanish the Governor was 
able to gather information from these In- 
dian The Jews of Charleston, through the 
dim curtain of history, had begun to play 


their part in the life of the community. 
Let us skip now to the year 1756, when 


there came to Charles Town from London 
aboard the Charming Nancy, a Jewish mer- 
chant of indigo, no longer young but filled 
with ability, energy, and courage. His name 


was Moses Lindo and he carved an honor- 


able niche for himself through his contri- 
butions to our colonial prosperity. Indigo, 
planted with success by that remarkable 
woman, Eliza Lucas, was, next to rice, the 


greatest source of revenue in the colony. It 
was Lindo who, through his knowledge and 
skill, helped make the Carolina dyestuff ac- 
ceptable in world markets through proper 
sorting and grading and setting of stand- 
ards. Carolina indigo brought more money 
in world markets after Lindo graded and 
placed his stamp upon it. He was appointed 
by the Governor surveyor and inspector gen- 
eral of indigo for the province upon recom- 
mendation of the leading planters and mer- 
chants. Lindo himself profited little from his 
great service. His estate was appraised at 
only £1,200 at his death in 1774. 

If we look at the period of the American 
Revolution, we find that the Jews of Charles- 
ton gave their lives and their property to the 
fieht for liberty along with their fellow citi- 
zens. Francis Salvador was most conspicu- 
ous, but there were many others. 

One Revolutionary soldier exemplifies the 
words of the World War II song, Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition. Abraham 
Alexander had been serving for some years as 
rabbi of Congregation Beth Elohim when the 
Revolution came. He promptly volunteered 
and was commissioned a lieutenant of dra- 
goons, serving with distinction in Sumter’s 
brigade, one of the most active in the Revo- 
lution. He successfully combined the tal- 
ents of a minister and a soldier. 

We find a touch of humor in an eight- 
eenth-century advertisement which shows 
one of the early Jewish settlers here as pro- 
prietor of the “Irish Coffee Shop in Broad 
Street.” Some say this laid the foundations 
of the intimate fellowship between the Irish 
and the Jews of Charleston, reflected today 
in the roster of the Hibernian Society, which 
lists about as many Cohens as Connolleys. 

An incident in the year 1790, small in itself, 
is not without significance as an item in the 
heritage of the Jews of Charleston. Christo- 
pher Knight, a delegate to the State consti- 
tutional convention, grateful for the sup- 
port of some Jews of this city, sent Beth 
Elohim congregation 50 guineas to “serve the 
poor or be of any use in respect to the con- 
gregation.” The trustees wrote Knight ex- 
pressing the congregation’s appreciation of 
his good intentions, but returning the gift, 
which, they said, could not be accepted “as it 
may be suggested at some future period that 
the members of our community were to be 
bought.” 

This incident might well be placed along- 
side another. The Charleston Courier of Oc- 
tober 1, 1832, contained a letter signed by 84 
Jews of the city taking exception to charges 
that the Jews sought representation as such 
in the State legislature and were united for 
&@ particular candidate. 

“We will not support any man for office,” 
the letter said, “who is not selected by the 
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public for himself, his character, and his tal- 
ents. * * * We discountenance the idea 
of selecting an individual for office, either 
of profit or honor, upon the grounds that 
such individual belongs to a particular sect, 
with the view of securing or influencing the 
suffrage of such sect.” 

In this day when the practice of bloc vot 
ing in many parts of the country offers ; 
threat to democratic suffrage, these incident 
seem to have a significance which exten 
beyond the borders of Charleston, 

In 1794, at the consecration of the Hase]] 
Street synagogue (later destroyed by fire to 
be replaced by the present building in 194 
the ceremonies were attended by Genera] 
Moultrie, the Revolutionary hero, then Gov- 
ernor, together with civil and military leaders 
of the State and city, and the occasion was 
saluted as evidence that the prejudices and 
weaknesses that have for ages disgraced the 
human character were here wearing off and 
that the Jews of Charleston bid fair to flour- 
ish and be happy. 

Only a few years later Gen. Christopher 
Gadsden presented th: congregation with 
some rare Hebrew books from his library 
In 1843, Christopher G. Memminger, the dis- 
tinguished Charleston lawyer who later be- 
came Secretary of the Treasury of the Con- 
federacy, when retained in a congregational 
lawsuit, refused any fee for his services since 
all served the same God. 

In 1842 there occurred another interest- 
ing episode of interreligicus fellowship. Just 
before Christmas a collection was made 
among the members of Beth Elohim in aid 
of the Protestant Methodist Church on Pitt 
Street. The letter in acknowledgment read 
in part: 

“We shall ever retain a lively recollection 
of the friendly interest shown by our fellow 
citizens for our welfare, to none of whom do 
we more cheerfully acknowledge our indebt- 
edness than to the descendants of the ancient 
worthies from whom we received the light 
of revelation and the oracles of God.” 

Masonry, with its emphasis on the brother- 
hood of man, strongly appealed to the Jews 
who elsewhere were so long excluded from 
the general brotherhood. The Supreme 
Council of Scottish Rite Masonry was 
founded in Charleston in 1801 and four of 
the nine founders were Jews. They were 
members of local lodges os early as 1753. 

I wish to cite an instance of what might 
be called an inherited habit of philanthropy. 
Mordecai Cohen was one of Charleston's 
great philanthropists of the early nineteenth 
century, whose contributions to the Charles- 
ton Orphan House over a period of 45 years 
are memorialized with a plaque in the orphan 
house. Only a few years ago Mrs, Isabel 
Cohen Doud, Mordecai Cohen’s grand- 
daughter, willed to the College of Charleston 
some $200,000, its largest single bequest. 

We can instance many other individuals, 
episodes of civic and patriotic service and 
actions of honor and fellowship in the long 
intertwined history of Charleston and its 
Jewish citizens. 

The parade of incidents from the past is 
not given to exalt the role of the Jew in the 
history of Charleston above the contribution 
of its many other groups. Even in the year 
1800 when Charleston had the largest Jewish 
population of any American city of the time, 
there were only 500 Jews living here. They 
have always been a comparatively small 
group in the general community. It has 
taken 200 years to achieve this bicentennial. 
The Jews of Charleston have the right and 
the obligation to tell of their experience both 
as Jews and as Americans, 

In bringing these remarks to a close, I think 
it appropriate to read from a historic letter. 
When George Washington was inaugurated 
as the first President of the United States 
in 1790 the Jews of Charleston wrote him 


The Importance of Standards 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on the oc- 
casion of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Jewish community of 
Charleston, S. C., there assembled a 
group which had the distinguished priv- 
ilege of hearing one of America’s great 
naval officers and statesmen—Admiral 
Lewis Strauss. 

It is unnecessary to gild the lily. 
Nevertheless, I want the records of the 
Congress of the United States to con- 
tain for future generations what this 
great American said at that time. 

The subject of Admiral Strauss’ ad- 
dress was on the imnortance of stand- 
ards, 

This outstanding American has held 
important positions in the Department 
of the Navy during World War II under 
the late illustrious James Forrestal, 
Because of his great mind and tre- 
mendous capacity for leadership and his 
extraordinary vision, he quickly was ele- 
vated from the position of commander to 
the rank of rear admiral—a feat almost 
without precedent. Subsequent to the 
cessation of hostilities he served with 
great distinction on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, At the present time he is 
head of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

I consider it an honor to know this 
great American. I consider it a priv- 
ilege to be his personal friend. My peo- 
ple are grateful that they were able to 
listen to his words of wisdom. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my ~emarks, I include herewith the ad- 
dress of Admiral Strauss. It follows: 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF STANDARDS 


) 


INA 


“Man doth not live by bread only.” (Deu- 
teronomy viii: 3.) 

“Those who would treat politics and mor- 
ality apart will never understand the one or 
the other.” (Viscount John Morley.) 

“Men of character,” wrote Emerson, 
the conscience of the society to which 


“are 
they 


we are celebratil t evenil be ise an 


examination of them < be made V : 
as the biologist would y, Within the life 
and history of the proud and vigorous 200- 
year-old Jewish community of this hi 
city. 

The value of physical standards is debated 
by noone. T are mu 4 part 1 





daily lives that we take them for eranted. 
Civilized communitie could not exist for 


very long without them. Busine could 
not be conducted without fixed, and reliable, 
and recognized standards of weight and 


neasurement. These cannot be permitted 
to vary from region to region within the 
country. The inch, the acre, and the pound 
and all the rest must not only be the same 
everywhere but must be the same, tomorrow 
and the next day, as they were yesterday, 
We go to great lengths to insure this. 
Standards are not left to the judgment of an 
individual or to custom. They are the sub- 


ject of international agreement to which 
the civilized people of the earth subscribe 
and in vaults in the capital of this Nation 
rest our jeolously guarded bars of metal 
and cther shapes which are the standard 


originals of the duplicates that every man 
may possess and use. 

Now, as it happens, no one may handle or 
even touch these physical standards. By so 
little as the heat of the body or the moisture 
of a fingertip, they would aiter their accuracy 
and no longer be what they were. 

In this respect only, resemble the 
nonmaterial and far more important stand- 
ards upon which civilization largely depends 


they 


and without which a government of free 
men is impossible. But no vault can con- 
tain our standards of probity in political 
life—of responsibility in communal affairs— 


of integrity in private 
thropy—or of patriotism 
ards, also, cannot be 


weighed or measured 


careers—of philan- 
And these stand- 
touched, andled, 


We know one other thing about them, 
They cannot exist in the abstract—in the 
cold stratosphere of pure ethic They re- 
quire a living belief by men in a Supreme 


As George Wash- 
ngton said, “ eason and experience 
oth forbid us to expect that national moral- 
ty cen prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple.” 

Religious principle derives from the Bible, 
which the inspiration for American 
democracy, and those Jews, who helped settle 
what were these bare shores more than two 
centuries ago as well as those who followed 
in later years brought the Bible with them 
as did tne other colonists. Engraved upon 
their hearts among its other precepts were 
the words of the Prophet Jeremiah who de- 
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I have cited the foregoing details, not out 
of an antiquarian interest, but to recall our 
I d nd refresh them with, the virtues 
and standards that make this democracy 
great It is because uch examples are 
neither rare nor unique that we have flour- 
F ‘ what we are Let 1 not confuse 

tandard I ever, with standardization 

] ea f e by it wi in vogue to de- 
ecribe the United States as a melting pot—a 
{ ( ldron into which people of every 
nati creed, and race were poured. The 

d product w supposed to be a new 


breed f man—the American—combining 
the best features of all the raw mate- 


The fallacy of this doctrine of the melting 


pot that it suggests the standardization 
{ Americans Such uniformity is not 
obt ible and would be undesirable even 
if it could be achieved. There is no typical 
America Thomas Jefferson, Roger Wil- 
lian Robert E. Lee, sudah P. Benjamin, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Louis Brandeis, for ex- 


were unalike and all were great 

Each was a member of some dif- 
ferent religious or cultural group. From 
the diversity of talents and traditions springs 
our national vigor. And the unifying and 
ng force is the common respect for 


Americat 


the standards which lift men above them- 
selves Jefferson is identified with public 
enlightenment and science, Williams with 
religious liberty, Lee with duty, Brandeis 
with justice—who can say that one is more 
important than another. The list could go 
on and on 

A word in conclusion. This community of 
Jews was fortunate in the site of their set- 


tlement. South Carolina was unique among 
the British provinces. Under Locke’s con- 
stitution for this colony, not only was free- 


dom of worship guaranteed but no slightest 
civil or religious disability was inflicted 
upon minorities—or has ever been. Thus 
the first Jewish congregation was freely 
organized here in 1750, 200 years ago. It 
was already more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury old when it addressed its famous letter 


to Gen. George Washington in these signifi- 
cant words: “Various extensive and invalu- 
able are the benefits which your fellow citi- 
zens have derived from the glorious Revo- 
lution, which, under Providence, you have 
been the principal instrument in effecting. 
{To us] it has secured the inalienable rights 
of human nature—all the privileges and im- 
munities of freedom, and has placed within 
jour] reach, peace, plenty, and the other 
blessings of good government. To the equal 
participation and enjoyment of all these, it 
has raised us from the state of political 
degradation and grievous oppression, to 
which partial, narrow and illiberal policy and 
intolerant bigotry has reduced us in almost 
every other part of the world. Peculiar and 
extraordinary reason have we, therefore, to be 
attached to the free and generous constitu- 
tion of our respective states.” 

And here each succeeding generation in 
their houses of worship has reaffirmed that 
attachment—a dedication to the principles 
and standards that have become the spring 
and the source, the focus and the pattern 
for communities throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following letter 
and an editorial from the Detroit Times 
of December 3, 1950: 

Derroir Times, December 8, 1950. 
Hon. Roy O. Wooprurr, 

House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wooprurr: Here is an editorial 
which appeared on page one of the Decem- 
ber 5 issue of the Detroit Times. I am send- 
ing it to you in the event that you might not 
have seen that issue of our newspaper. 

Mr. Hearst directed all his editors to print 
the editorial. It reflects his opinion and, he 
said, he believes it reflects also the opinion 
of most Americans. 

I thought you would be interested in 
knowing that this editorial caused more 
comment among Detroit Times readers than 
any other article we have printed since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. 

The reaction was unanimously favorable. 
We were besieged by congratulatory tele- 
phone calis for 2 days. 

We received more letters than we have been 
able thus far to tabulate and—what is unique 
in newspaper experience—the deluge of com- 
ment contained not a single adverse criti- 
cism. 

I am, 

Respectfully, 
JOHN C. MANNING, 
Editor. 


{From the Detroit Times of December 5, 
1950 | 
Our AMERICAN DUTY 

The blundering and disloyal foreign poli- 
cies of the New Deal are taking this coun- 
try into complete disaster—both military 
and economic, 

Our sovereignty has been impaired by 
making us a virtual vassal of the United 
Nations, which disrupts our councils, and 
seeks to fly its mongrel flag over our public 
buildings. 

Our wealth is dissipated to support so- 
cialism abroad and to defend alien peoples 
who are not willing to defend themselves. 

The lives of our young men are being sac- 
rificed in a desperate war which our pur- 
ported allies are not trying to help us win 
on the battlefields and are conspiring to 
make us lose in the mazes of diplomacy—and 
duplicity. 

For our own survival, it is imperative 
that we extricate ourselves from these de- 
stroying situations at once. 

Without even inadequate support from 
others in the United Nations, we are fight- 
ing almost alone against massed hordes on 
the Asian Continent. 

Continuing the war means only the 
slaughter of millions in a quixotic American 
attempt to conquer a vast and distant popu- 
lation. 

First and foremost, therefore, this coun- 
try should withdraw its Armed Forces from 
the invasion areas. 

We should get our troops out of Korea as 
quickly as possible. 

We should come home to our own coun- 
try, reconstruct our defenses, and give heed 
to our own security and welfare. 

This might be a defeat for the New Deal, 
which is responsible for our dismal plight. 

It would not be a defeat for the United 
States, but merely an act of self-preserva- 
tion. 

Secondly, we should get out of the United 
Nations, 

That organization has not sustained us 
in the war that we undertook in its behalf, 

Instead, it has interfered with our opera- 
tions. 

Furthermore, it is conniving to admit the 
enemy into a privileged membership where 
the enemy could dictate peace terms, 





Accordingly, the United Nations should let 
Red China in—and leave the United State 
out. 

Then let the United Nations see how it get 
along. 

This country has maintained the United 
Nations since its inception, with no return 
in loyalty or gratitude. 

So let those who run the United Nations 
pay for the United Nations—and fight it 
wars. 

Finally, we should end our unrequited ef- 
forts to support and supply an ingrate 
Europe. 

Even England, cur supposedly stanch 
ally, has not genuinely backed us in ou 
solitary United Nations war, nor assisted u 
elsewhere. 

On the contrary, Marxist England formally 
recognized the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment, and collaborates with Marxist France 
in preventing a European rearm.-inent. 

Europe has intimated it no longer wants 
our martial help. 

This is Europe’s attitude. Let Europe look 
out for itself, and see how Europe gets along. 

Since, obviously, we stand alone, we should 
have the wisdom and the courage to act 
alone. 

For our duty is to protect our own people 
and to foster our own Nation. 








Will Samsons of the GOP Pull the Temp!e 
Down? 
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HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal for 
December 9, 1950: 

WILL SAMSONS OF THE GOP PULL THE TEMPLE 
Down? 

The Republican Party is on the very brink 
of a dangerous action. Next Tuesday is the 
deadline. On that day all GOP Members of 
the Senate will meet to decide if they should 
demand the dismissal of Secretary Acheson 
as an Official act of party policy. 

The threat of such a move is most serious. 
The proposal has been considered by the 
Republican Policy Committee of the Senate, 
but the 11 members could not quite decide 
to take the leap. They referred final decision 
to the full GOP Senate membership. Mean- 
while, even Republicans who have been less 
hostile to State Department policy are show- 
ing a tendency to Jump aboard the tumbril. 
Representative Hucn Scott, of Pennsylvania, 
a former Republican national chairman who 
tried to lead his party along the middle of 
the road on foreign policy, has introduced a 
resolution in the House demanding the ouster 
of Acheson. Senator Ives, of New York, has 
suddenly gone into a war dance, screaming 
for the Secretary's scalp. 

This hysteria can do infinite harm. The 
Republican New York Herald Tribune warns 
of the shocking effect such an action would 
have on world opinion at a moment when 
“the Secretary is in the midst of negotiations 
of the most delicate and far-reaching kind.” 
The paper calls attention to “the single- 
mindedness with which the British Nation 
has backed its own envoy,” Clement Attlee, in 
his mission to Washington. Think of the 
impact on American opinion of Winston 
Churchill, who vigorously opposes the Labor 
Party on domestic issues, led a Conservatave 
Party movement to denounce and destroy 
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» What foreign policy would the de- 

ers of Acheson have the Nation pursue? 
Many of them who were candidates in No- 
x stormed for a “tougher policy of 

with the Soviets, wv e insisting that 
represented the par that would cer- 
keep us out of war There is no unity 

iht on a constructive foreign policy 
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( changed by the removal of one 
Democrat from office. Surely such leaders 
t ( al Republican repudiation of 
Acheson would leave America inding naked 


before the world as a navion at war with 

elf in a moment of infinite danger. Gov- 
Dewey has taken a lead in his state- 
ment that ‘this is not tl for further 
criticism” of the administ ion’s fare 
icles, with which he has vigorously dis- 
rreed in more normal times It is to be 
fervently hoped that other Republican 
ers will make their voices heard in the wilder- 
ness before Tuesday. 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Detroit Free Press of December 
8, 1950: 

THe RicHt To KNow—TELI 

The Senators who demand that President 
Truman obtain the Senate’s “advice and 
consent” before making any agreements or 
understandings with Prime Minister Attlee 
are looking out for their country’s interests. 
They don’t want any more Munichs or 
tas—any more hole-in-the-wall, 

American boys must 


CONGRESS 


secret 
agreements for which 
later die on foreign soil 

They want to know in advance what fur- 
ther commitments are proposed—and so do 
the American I already payil a high 
price in blood and sure for decisions by 
“heads of states,” wit 
governed. 

An end must be put to the 
that the prerogative of the President to initi- 


ate foreign policy includes ignoring Congress 












in concluding 


binding agreements 
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The trend of the Attlee-Truman “talks” is 
lost in double talk 

Attlee’s “blood - is -t in - water” 
speech to the Nati ib was a 
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in the Commons What it amount to is 
this 

Give the Communists all of Asia if they 
want it, if t doi they can be persuaded 
to go on buying and selling with Great 
Britain 

Attlee says geographical facts must be 
considered. That's tru Great Britain faces 
the enemy in only « it 
back is the Atlantic Oce of 





America. 

The United States f es two ocean with 
an enemy glowering at it across 
them. 

Yet the British—Churchill and his fol- 
lowers, as well as Attlee and his—are de 
mined to convince the Uiited States 
its salvation lies in putting all its eggs in 
the European basket 

The Chinese Communist regime is now 
fighting in Korea to destroy a state set up 
as a UN protectorate rhat’s aggression in 
any man’s dictionary The Reds have flouted 
every principle of the UN Chi 

Yet the British G 
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fessing to be of o1 mind with the United 
States is opposing aggression ev where, 
actually condones and abets it in Korea 
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the line of their lf-interest, they denounce 
it and seek to depart from it 
Any compromise with Stalin and Mao 


while the Commies have us on the run in 
Icorea means the enc f the United Nations 
for any useful purpose 


Aegression will have bee: 





The fate of Europe at the hands of a vastly 
strengthened Stalin will then have passed 
beyond our power to save it 

The American people have a right t« Ww 
if this is what is bei cooked up for them 
and their children and the childrer ‘ a 
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Be Alert—Red Sakctage Threat and 
Double Talk 
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LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF R®PRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 
LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix to the Recorp, I wish to submit 
an article by Fendall Yerxa and Odgen 
R. Reid, written for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Inc., and published in the 
New Orleans, La., Item of December 7, 
1950, as follows 

TuHrEAT—Reps Atm To 
TRATE STRATEGIC INDUSTRIES 


EXTENS 


KON. HENR 


Mr 


INFIL- 





(By Fendall Yerxa and Odgen R. Reid) 

The national committee of the Commu- 
! Party recently ordered all State party 
< imitte to conduct an intensive con- 
cent! n drive to place party members in 
he ‘e industry 

Subversi fittration of key labor unions 
is nov top priority 

rhe national order directed, for example, 
( ) ists in New York to join the auto 


unions, those in Ohio to 


and i1achine tool 
‘ ntrate on the rubber workers, those in 


¢ rnia to infiltrate the steel and auto 
Communist influence in these and other 
un had been beaten down in the last 
3 yeal 
SECRET SQUAD 
At about the same time a secret squad of 


25 men, known only to the party organizers 
of the machine-tool industry, was sent into 
the Midwest to strengthen the grip on this 
industry. 

Earlier, the top leadership of the California 
district of the party met to study the status 
of the sabotage concentrations throughout 
the State, 
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It was decided that these concentrations 
n t be in areas where they could carry out 
efiective work. 

DISCUSSED STRIKES 

The meeting discussed the best means for 
the promulgation and prolonging of strikes 
and work stoppages, how best to agitate la- 
Lor disturbance and finally the ability of 
their activitists to conduct wide-scale sab- 
otage “should the international position 
call for it.” 


Due to the } .cunting public awareness of 


the Communist conspiracy, top functionaries 
on the west c t met within the last 2 
weeks to caution members within the ranks 


of labor above all else not do anything overt- 
ly that could bring charges of sabotage 
against them 

The leaders reiterated, however, that the 
situation might be drastically changed in 
the near future and through acts of direct 
sabotege “we Communicts then will have to 
stand up and be counted.” 

During the last week at a west coast party 
meeting a Communist waterfront leader out- 
lined what United States labor could expect 
from the Russians 

He snid “The Soviet Union plans to con- 
t f the Korcan type in order to 
Grain United States manpower,” adding op- 
timistically that this tactic will eventually 
turn the people against the Government and- 
they will then be ready to accept the oppo- 
rition program of the party.” 

The party is unrelenting in its fight against 
the opposition of labor leaders in the AFL 
and CIO. The CIO United Steelworkers of 
America, one of the bitterest and most suc- 
cessful foes of communism in the labor move- 
ment, staged a steel strike last year. 

Just before the strike was scheduled to 
start, the Communirt Party chairman in an 
ern State steel region met with units and 
s in the industry. 

“Our job,” he told them, “is to start a real 

ilitant Marxist strike, and begin taking 
the strike out of the hands of the incompe- 
tent labor leaders.” 

Communist persistence in labor infiltra- 
tion is based on precise tactics. Orders is- 
sued tu a Communist club in one of the Na- 
tion’s largest steel mills in Pittsburgh at one 
time demonstrated how Communist “frac- 
tions” fervently espouse the progressive aims 
of the union itself, and use them to hoist the 
political and economic doctrines of com- 
munism 

They called for a course of action to 
achieve greater unity, centering upon the 
steelworkers union and the CIO. 

They urged full support to the 14-point 
program of demands adopted by the wage 
policy committee of the steel union, and for 
backing of the CIO legislative program on 
housing, rent control, veterans’ needs, health 
program, FEPC. 


USED AS BASE 


Using the union’s program as a base, the 
club was ordered to campaign to increase 
Communist Party membership among the 
most advanced work>rs in the mill itself, and 
among the most advanced workers and other 
section of the people in the community. 

To this end, the directive said, each com- 
rade in the club should cultivate a group of 
the most active, intelligent, and disciplined 
workers from his shop, department, or union 
for party building. 

The club was ordered to hold frequent 
Sunday house affairs and forums for propa- 
ganda purposes, and to work out with the 
concentration clubs the issuance and dis- 
tribution of leaflets at the gates where com- 
rades work. 


» wWariare Oi 








Regular club meetings were called for every 
Friday evening, with the executive of three 
members to meet on alternate Fridays. 








By these and other tactics entire unions or 
their locals have in the past succumbed t 
Communist control. How effective they c: 
be was revealed with startling effect in 1941 
when the Hitler-Stalin pact was in effect, a: 
Communists were engaged in a program of 
labor sabotage to slow down America’s de- 
fense program of aid to the enemies 
nezism 

The most notable example was the 76-d 
strike of a CIO United Auto Workers’ uni 
local 248, under Communist leadership 
the Allis-Chalmers Corp. plant at West Allis, 
Wis., which started on January 22, 1941. 

STRIKE PROLONGED 

This one carefully planned strike, engi- 
neered on the flimsiest excuse, agitated b: 
nucleus of 50 Communist Party members i 
the local, was prolonged through rioting 
bloodshed, fogging of issues, and threat 
personal violence until shortly before Hitler 
march into Russia. 

The 150-member Communist Party fly 
squadron in the plant threatened to wreak 
personal violence on anyone who opposed 
their designs. Through these tactics, the 
Communists succeeded in: 

Tying up $45,000,000 of defense contracts 

Stopping production on 25 badly needed 
new destroyers by holding up delivery of 
their turbines. 

Crippling the Ford Motor Co.'s aircraft- 
engine plant, just then completed, by stall- 
ing delivery of essential turbines. 

Delaying production of aircraft and part 
at Bendix Aviation Corp. and Ingersoll-Rand 
Co. plants by withholding delivery of Allis- 
Chalmers vacuum pumps and electrical 
equipment. 

Holding up aircraft-testing operations at 
Wright and Langley Fields, dependent on 
Allis-Chalmers for compressors and switch 
gear units. 

Stopping the expansion of aluminum pro- 
duction at the Aluminum Corp. of America 
and Reynolds Metals Co., which had orders 
with Allis-Chalmers for production equip- 
ment. 

The weapon of labor sabotage—the crip- 
pling of production in vital industries by 
fomenting disturbances—has been blunted 
in recent years by organized labor's vigilant 
houce cleaning. 

“There is no question but what the Allis- 
Chalmers strike was a Communist blow at 
national defense,” says Walter P. Reuther, 
present president of the UAW. 

GONE NOW 


But, he adds, “Those people are gone. 
There could never again be another Allis- 
Chalmers case. Labor itself has driven the 
Communists out of most of their power cen- 
ters in the unions.” 

But despite the victories of anti-Commu- 
nist forces, there are still at least three na- 
tional unions capable of causing major 
damage through strikes and slow-downs. 

Expelled from the CIO for cleavage to 
Communist Party policies, they still have 
strong influence in the electrical industry, 
contro] of much of the mining of important 
nonferrous metals, and they dominate a 
large part of the shipping industry on the 
west coast and in Hawaii. 


FIVE OTHERS 


Five other international unions, also ex- 
pelled from the CIO, are potential trouble 
spots, though in lesser degree. 

One of the three unions with major sab- 
otage potential is the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. Charged 
by the CIO with taking direct orders from 
the Communist Party's top leaders, the union 
today holds approximately 240 contracts rep- 
resenting workers in the mining, smelting 
and fabrication of copper and nonferrous 
metals produced in the United States. 
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Wwe } ibly me ure the unspt ik- 
/ ich the 1 le Polish peo- 
é become enslaved, the first in the 
ul free world to feel the bitter sting of 
the ty t lash in World War II. At the 
time Poland was a brave, free nation em- 
braci peace-seeking, liberty-loving, de- 
voted Christian people with the rich tradi- 
t of loyalty to human freedom. It was 
brutally assaulted by international brigands 


; who disregarded all the laws 

n and broke all the express 
terms of existing and valid nonaggression 
treaties in order to encompass the liquida- 
tic Poland and ruthlessly 


emocr 


confine its people behind the iron curtain. 
There wi no color of legality to this 
shameful act Poland at the time was a 
member in good standing of the League of 
Nation faithful ally of France and 


and a 
Great Britain. Her people had struggled 
long and sacrificed bitterly to establish their 
ree vernment, Yet without provocation 
nd wit ut warning Hitler’s bestial hordes 
attacked dé Poland on September 
j 1939, just as the Soviet-led, Moscow- 
directed forces of North Korea attacked the 
democratic-minded people of South 
Kore bout 3 months ago. 

As I said in my speech on the floor of the 
House, the duplicity and treachery behind 
t vage attack on Poland constitutes one 
blackest pages in world history. As a 
result Poland was put on the carving block 
up between Nazi Germany and So- 
vie Russia Inste.d of protesting and 
this unconscionable act as all 
nt-minded nations should have done, it 
was ratified and approved virtually in its en- 
tirety at the Yalta conference. Thus our 
own country became a party, at least so far 
as the Russian Government and the rest of 
the world was concerned, to the dismember- 
ment of Poland and the enslavement of her 
people by the Soviets. 

But I have taken the position, and I will 
continue inflexibly to take the position that 
this action which is deprecated by all real 


fenseless 


freedom-loving Americans never had the offi- 
cial or legal sanction of this Government. 
It was a mere executive agreement never 
ratified by the United States Senate. As 


such it is illegal, unconstitutional, and not 
binding upon the United States. No Amer- 
ican official was authorized to agree to the 
ful abandonment to a cruel enslave- 


shame 


ment by the Soviets of our warm friends, 
f.ithful allies, and noble people of Poland. 
We must never cease our activities until we 
have canceled and annulled the provisions 
of that incredible and unconscionable docu- 
men 

You are fully aware of the current world 
situation. One great aggressor against free- 
dom has been despatched by force of arms 


and in that glorious victory boys of Polish 
blood rendered a magnificent service second 
to none. But has that fact stopped aggres- 
sion in the world. It has not. Hitler is 
gone but a new and more widely spread and 


subt organized ressor lifts his ugly 
head and casts a cloud upon freedom-loving 
peoples throughout the world. Hitler has 
been liquidated, but Stalin has taken his 
place preaching the gospel of hate against his 
fellowman and carrying the torch of rebel- 
lion, insurrection, and conspiracy to the far 


corners of the earth 
It is the everlasting credit and glory of 


the Polish people that they have never will- 
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ingly surrendered their rights, they have 
never forfeited their freedom, they have 
never bowed to enslavement, they have 
never ceased their resistance to tyranny. To 
the contrary, this brave, courageous people is 


still asserting the sovereignty of their nation, 
still working for liberation from Russian 
bondage, still ready to sacrifice to recover 
the liberties which were stolen away from 
them by a shameless perfidy and ruthless 
armed might. The united nation of Poland 





stands today before the whole world pro- 
claiming its independence to all, reiterating 
its determination to strive and fight until 


its freedom has been regained. 

We welcomed our Polish allies during the 
war, we are proud of their loyal, unswerving 
allegiance to the ideals of democracy and 
freedom which we ourselves profess. We 
are grateful for their loyal support of our 
cause and for the association which we have 
had with them in fighting against the com- 
mon enemies of freedom. 

So today, in the name of that freedom, in 
the name of our American democracy, in the 
name of the justice of the living God whom 
we revere, in the name of our Nation and 
in the name of every decent principle of civ- 
ilized man, let us reiterate our loyalty to 
Poland and her sacred cause of liberty. Let 
us express our determination that she will 
soon be liberated from the oppressor and 
be restored to her place among free nations. 

Let us renounce and reject once and for- 
ever the unconscionable agreements by 
which she was consigned to Soviet domina- 
tion. On this great anniversary of one of 
her immortal heroes, let all true Americans 
rally to her side, encouraging her leaders 
and her sons and daughters who are still 
fighting to recapture their liberty, pledging 
our assistance to them in their struggle for 
independence, offering our friendship, our 
support, our help to them in this hour of 
their great trial. 

And so, my friends, let us accept this 
mighty challenge that has been flung from 
the Kremlin against the very existence of 
the democratic way of life. Let us maintain 
an armed strength here in our Nation that 
will keep our country secure and that will 
enable us through union with other freedom- 
loving nations in the United Nations and 
elsewhere to move speedily to the protection 
of democracy and freedom and justice and 
human liberty. 

And may the day soon come, pray God, 
when peace may dawn upon this sorry world. 
When the evils of totalitarianism shall be 
removed forever. When Poland is freed from 
the chains of slavery and restored to her 
rightful status as a free and independent 
nation, 

With courage in our hearts let us be re- 
dedicated today to the great and noble pur- 
poses of Pulaski and go forward fearlessly to 
establish a genuine lasting just peace on this 
earth. 





Address at Dinner in Honor of Dr. Myrtle 
Cheney Murdock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following address 
at dinner in honor of Dr. Myrtle Cheney 
Murdock: 

Dr. Murdock, Madam Chairman, and 
ladies, we are gathered together tonight in 





of Myrtle Cheney Murdock, wife of 
JOHN Murpock, Representative from Arizon 
in the Congress of the United States, w! 

has made one of the most outstanding c 


honor 


tributions of recent years to the rec 
history of this great country of ours. Thi 
she has done with a devotion, a 
tion, which adds a quality to the w 
as rare as it is beautiful. 

Myrtle Cheney Murdock, we who are gath- 
ered here, thank you with all our he: f 
your beautiful book which will preserve for 
our children and their children’s children 
the story of a simple man of Italy—a man of 
great genius, who considered it the suprem: 
privilege of his life to give himself for 25 
years to the beautifying of the great Capitol 
Building of his adopted country. 

Many books have been written presenting 
the lives of the world’s leaders, artists, legis- 
lators, revolutionists, patriots. Few authors 
have been able to make the intangibles of 
a life so positive, so real, so precious as you 
have done in your beautiful book. In these 
pages Constantino Brumidi, forgotten artist, 
passionate seeker after freedom, loyal citizen 
of the country he sought in his great need, 
lives once again. 

This has not been a simple task. It is one 
that has required the same quality of conse- 
eration and service that were his. You have 
had to seep yourself in Constantino Brumidi. 
You have had to immerse yourself in the 
material made available to you about his life 
and works. This you have done with a truly 
beautiful and receptive spirit few of us know. 

How magnificent has been your reaction 
to the challenge of your own artist’s soul to 
paint a true and ardent picture of the man 
to whom we as Americans owe so much. 
Thanks to your eagerness to have justice 
done, recognition is at last being given the 
great artist who refused work which would 
have brought him national acclaim and fi- 
nancial ease, saying: “I have no longer any 
desire for fame and fortune. My one am- 
bition and my daily prayer is that I may 
live long enough to make beautiful the Cap- 
itol of the one country on earth in which 
there is liberty.” You have used consum- 
mate skill and deep humanity in the doing. 

As one of those privileged to serve the peo- 
ple of this country where liberty still lives 
as a Representative in the Congress, I thank 
you from my heart, Today’s children and 
their children’s children have been given a 
priceless gift by your long years of consecra- 
tion. 

Those who come to the Capitol will no 
longer ask unanswerable questions. They 
will be told, possibly before they even come, 
of the political refugee, a man who, at the 
age of 50, began the work of translating the 
principles upon which these States became 
a Nation into visible symbols of rare beauty, 
for all the world to see. 

They, too, will be grateful. 

I cannot refrain from my own heaviness 
of heart that one of Mr. Brumidi’s most ac- 
cessible murals is no longer in the place 
where he painted it. Upon orders of the 
then superintendent of construction, in the 
all-too-short period of 6 weeks the Corn- 
wallis-Washington scene became a part of 
the then new “Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” For nearly a century it has been 
in the House Chamber. Now it is gone. I 
have not had opportunity since our return 
to ascertain what has been done with it. I 
trust that the information given me by the 
Architect of the Capitol, Mr. Lynn, before 
the Congress recessed in September, that it 
was to be rebacked and transferred to a 
suitable spot was accurate. 

Ladies, this beautiful book of Mrs, Mur- 
dock’s is very timely indeed, for there is a 
spirit abroad which has no regard for tradi- 
tion, no consideration for the fact that the 
farther out the branches of a tree reach the 
more secure, the deeper must go the roots. 

To me, the complete remodeling of the 
two Chambers in the Capitol because the 
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can find duplicated in almost any new mo- 
-picture house 


Yes; I feel bitterly about this whole re- 
¢ 
t 


modeling business which was brought to the 
H e for action as a rider cn an appropria- 

bill With two or three others from 
both sides of the aisle I protested it as 


ngly asIcould. But it war cfnouse. I 
continued the battle to retain the lighted 

ined glass seals—I pressed for the preser- 
vation of the Brumidi mural and did not ac- 
defeat even when the workmen took 
V 1949. Later I was forced to. 

Yes; there will be a certain dignity 
remodeled hall, even though the gallery and 
cannot bu, reflect a confused 
of both boudoir and cinema 
Let us hope the glare of t ligh i 
corrected, for I can assure you we found it 
quite intolerable last session Let us hope 
also that the eight coat of paint on the 

und-absorbent ceiling will not defeat the 
entire acoustical purpose of tl 

I can assure you tl 
ghost of the Cornwallis-Wa 
each day that I am privileged t 
peonle of our beloved country is 
f the House of Representative 

Tonight it is my privilege to express my 
gratitude and that of thou ds upon thou- 
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to this lovely w 
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Tighter Censorship Needed 
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HON. JAMES E. NOLAND 


IND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 11, 1950 
Mr. NOLAND. Mr. Speaker, in 


the partisan press it is often c¢ 


‘ntal how a question asked on one 


NNnCl- 


page 


of a newspaper is well answered on an- 


ot 


from a Washington newspaper: 


ot 


her page. Following are two ar 
CENSORSHIP NEEDED 


(By Peter Edson) 


TIGHT 





ighter code of military censorship 
ver was a war wh 1 one ie t 
ich about what it doing whi 





her side was so secre 


United States communiqués have re‘ 








Te 
ViCies 


Events in Korea are creating demands for 


troop movements and troop positior Re- 
sult has been that tl Communist forces 
haven't needed an ce service One 
agent, sitting in York or Washington 
and reading the r could easily have 
cabled back to Manchuria or Mo w all the 
Red generals might want to know 

Every American punch has been tele- 
grapl ahead to the enemy Advance 
notices were put out when the United Na- 
tions forces crossed the thirty-eighth par el 


and when the last offensive v tarted he 
one that was to win the war Except 
sibly for the handling of the Inchon i 

the element of surprise has bee most 


ple 


tely lacking it i 
Contrast that with the Communi 
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Our Enemy Isn’t China 
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T he Uni Nations if we can, but 
a n , we should tell Stalin 
r t we won be played for 
Wwe ulr 1ash g war with Rus- 
f h 1 dangerous to pretend 
{ 
bal and we are everywhere on 
the d ive Russia is on the ofensive. 
BILI 1 DOLLARS ONLY A STARTER 
Alre ince VJ-day, this war has cost us 
for Greece, Turkey, Korea, 
the M plan, armaments and what- 
I l eel only a starter 
I I vy on our Own defense program 
I aln that much each year. 
] 1 bill will be far bigger if we get 
i j a real war with Chin 
And having won such a war—if we won 
it d still be confronted by Soviet 
I ia and her other stooges. Beating 
China would be like cutting off one tentacle 
In a batt with a monstrous octopus. 
Ru is the real instigator of the world- 
v t America and other demo- 
cratic nation Until we have an under- 


stan vith Russia—not with Red Korea, 
Red ¢ ina, or any other mere Soviet agent— 
istrous business will go on and on. 

I am not talking of a preventive war. I 
am talking of a genuine understanding, one 
her, with the world’s prime 
trouble maker, Russia. 

We should stop pretending—as we have 
been, in and out of the UN—that we don't 
know what Russia is up to. We should make 
i 
t 


way r the ot 


t absolutely plain that we do know, and 


hat we won't tolerate it forever. 


RT IA HAS STARTED WORLD WAR I'l 


Let quit kidding ourselves. Russia has 
started world war III. The question is 
whether we can stop it before its flames 
consume everything And that question's 


an't be found in Korea, China, In- 
, Greece, Turkey, or anywhere 


answer Cc 


~ 


The fact that Russia is directing Koreans, 
to do her dirty work 
only n es her own guilt greater. 


we should tell Russia bluntly 








tl i forces us into a major armed 
c ve will carry the fight direct to her 
instead of slaughtering her poor dupes, the 
Chinese coolies 

Russia, of course, doesn’t care how many 
Chinese might be killed. Lenin and Stalin 
murdered millions of Russians to build their 
own pt wer, 

The Kremlin probably would be glad to see 
American forces killing millions of Chinese 
and dropping atomic bombs on Chinese 
cities rhat would weaken China, make her 
more amenable to Moscow, and deplete our 
stock of bombs, 

VICTORY WOULD BE WORSE THAN WORTHLESS 

So a successful war against China would 

ot advance the free world's cause 1 inch. 


can guarantee that it would be 
1 ul? All-out war with China—a 
country of 450,000,000 people—could last for 
many years, cost us tens of thousands of 
lives and hundreds of billions of dollars. 
And when we won it, if we ever did, the 
victory would be worse than worthless. 

Red Russia's aim today, as always, is to 
foment wars, revolutions, and civil strife in 
all non-Communist countries, meanwhile 
staying clear herself and husbanding her 
own strength. 

That's why Stalin gave Hitler the green 
light in 1939 He hoped that Germany, 
Italy, and Japan would fight England, 
France, and America until both sides were 
exhausted, leaving Russia to take over the 
world. 

And that scheme might have worked, if 
the Nazi and Communist rogues had not 
fallen out. 

Today, save for Russia, America is the only 
really world power, Only America 


succe 





great 
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blocks the Kremlin’s way to world domina- 
tion. 

So Stalin ts sicking everybody he can on 
to America, bent on wearing us down while 
tussia, safe on the sidelines with 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 fresh troops active and in re- 
serve, awaits the hour for striking at us with 
almost complete assurance of success. 

WHAT WE SHOULD TELL RUSSIA 

These are the facts that America and other 
free n need to face. And they should 
face them boldly in the UN and lay them 
on the table in the Kremlin. If Russia forces 
us to choose between the peace we want and 
a war we do not seek, we should tell Russia: 

“We will not fight your puppet China. We 
will use all the strength we have, and all 
the added strength we can build, against 
the Russian source and center of this con- 
spiracy against the world.” 





Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOHN DAVIS LODGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a radio 
talk made recently at the invitation of 
the Polish-American Congress. It 
follows: 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. I bring 
warm personal greetings to my American 
friends of Polish descent in Connecticut and 
throughout the country. 

At the same time I speak to all other citi- 
zens who perhaps do not realize what a huge 
wrong has been done to a country and to a 
people who were our staunch allies in the 
last great conflict and with whom we in 
America have had an historic tradition of 
friendship and mutual help. 

In this trembling hour when America and 
the free nations of the world stand in mortal 
peril, in this critical period when interna- 
tional conditions threaten another world 
conflict every American should be made aware 
of what happens when millions of free peo- 
ple are handed over to the miseries of a 
pr lice state. 

First, let me tell our fellow Americans 
briefly the tragic facts in the recent history 
of Poland. Five years ago last February a 
conference among President Roosevelt, Win- 
ston Churchill, and Josef Stalin was held 
in the Crimea. 

This conference resulted in what we call 
the Yalta agreement. This agreement was 
not a treaty. It was never presented to our 
Senate for ratification. It was only an agree- 
ment between the three heads of the partici- 
pating Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Soviet Russia. 

Here is what the Yalta agreement did to 
Poland: 

t made Stalin a gift of more than 47 per- 
cent of that unhappy country. It enabled 
Stalin to change what remained of helpless 
Poland into what is virtually a province of 
Soviet Russia. Soviet officials, parading in 
the guise of Poles, now govern Poland in 
accordance with Moscow's instructions. 

The Yalta agreement contained some pious 
statements to the effect that “free and un- 
fettered elections” should be held in Poland 
as soon as possible. Stalin has made only 
scant pretense of living up to the Yalta terms. 
Moving into a country of 35,000,000 people 
who were betrayed with the help of the 
United States, Stalin has never acted in Po- 
land except to the advantage of the Soviet 
Union, It is quite obvious now that his mo- 





tives at Yalta were simply to acquire posses- 
sion of Poland for military, political, and eco- 


Poland is the “keystone of 
the European arch.” The Kremlin was de- 
termined to possess that keystone. To ow 
shame we cooperated in giving him his wi 

To make Yalta possible we abandoned the 
Atlantic Charter. We ourselves acquiesced in 
an act of aggression against our histori 
friends. Now in 1950 we need as never bef 
to restore the confidence and friendship that 
has for so long existed between the Polish 
and American peoples, 

Among the nations which Russia was per- 
mitted to subjugate none contains a mor 
proud and a more independent and spirited 
people than Poland. To the eternal credit 
of the Polish people they have refused to 
bow to the will of the Kremlin. Only re- 
cently we heard that the Polish Army we 
still defiantly marching to mass on Sunday 
morning in military formation as part of its 
reguiar exercises. Poles have never been 
submissive. The flame of freedom burns 
as fiercely in the Polish breast as in the 
American. 

During World War II Poland suffered 
greater devastation than any other country. 
Out of a prewar population of 35,000,000, 
Poland lost 6,000,000 which is more than 
the combined battle casualties of Great 
Britain, Russia, and the United States. How 
ironic it is that Poland which was the first 
nation to fight Hitler and which suffered 
the most in the war that followed should 
have been denied even a part in the postwar 
settlement which determined its territorial 
status. 

How tragic that Polish schools and col- 
leges and the Polish legal system are being 
so ruthlessly transformed to suit the Soviet 
pattern. The traditional freedom of thought 
which bred one of the world’s finest cultures 
is being threatened every day. How long 
can even the great vitality of the Polish 
spirit continue to stand up against the 
Kremlin's steady policy of repression and 
terrorization? This question is of particu- 
lar significance to us in America because 
many fine citizens of Poland have, through 
the years, come to our country to lend their 
talents, their industry and their loyalty to 
the development of this great Nation and 
to become a precious part of the social 
fabric of America. It has a particular sig- 
nificance because, through the years, there 
nave existed strong cultural and political 
ties between the people of America and the 
people of Poland. It has a particular sig- 
nificance because during World War II the 
members of the Polish armed forces fought 
with heroic determination to vanquish the 
common enemy. They fought with con- 
spicuous valor in the skies over England. 
They fought at Narvik. They fought on the 
Maginot line. They fought with stubborn 
fortitude in Tobruk. They fought in the 
terrible hell of Monte Cassino. On the slopes 
of this Italian town alone 3,600 of these 
brave men gave their lives. They gave their 
lives and in so doing they saved the lives 
of many of the Britishers, in the Eighth 
Army of General Alexander; they saved the 
lives of many Frenchmen in the army of 
General Juin. The gave their lives in a 
common cause. But they have not reaped 
the fruits of a common victory. In the 
eloquent and tragic words which form the 
title of the book written by the former 
Polish Ambassador to the United States, Jan 
Ciechanowski, they suffered “Defeat in 
Victory.” 

Now that the future of America is so 
obviously threatened by the menace of Soviet 
aggression it is imperative that Americans 
be made aware of what Soviet ruthlessness 
and Soviet cruelty really can mean. I have 
repeatedly tried to call the attention of 
Americans to what has happened in Poland 
as a lesson in the brutality and callousness 
of Red Russian policy. This summer I drew 
attention again to the Katyn Massacre which 


nomic purposes, 














é all l 

But here we have such an extraor- 

ry case OI tne mass muraer nou- 

a case which, I understand, has been 

rou ly investigated not or by compe- 
t J rican < ers, but also by Swis 

itrals and the German military I believe 

uld be a service to the American people 

» the interests of the United States as 


as to the cause of freedom everywhere 


these reports were now released for the 
1idgment of mangind. 
However, it is not only to the martyred 


that Ameri- 


There 


dead but to the martyred living 
n public opinion should be directed 
is another pressing problem of which our 
le in America should be made fully 
re. On September 1, I wrote to the At- 
General of the United States to urge 
I this problem be solved without further 
delay. My reference was to the 18,000 Polish 
veterans now living in Europe who under 
the terms of Public Law 555 are entitled to 
ve admitted with their wives and children to 
iis country. I worked hard for that law. 
The Congress enacted it on Jtne 30 of thi 
year. Yet through madde™..g red tape anc 
delay the provisions of th») law are not ye 
ing carried out. 

The admission of these heroic Polish vet- 
is authorized only until June 30 of next 
Our Government authorities must 
move without further delay to make sure 
that these 18,000 men who fought as our 
. allies will in accordance with the expressed 
intentions of the Congress come to this coun- 
try before the law expires. I shall continue 
to press the authorities to speed action on 

this important matter. 
As I told the Congress when I urged pas- 
sage of that law, these Polish veterans have 


thn 


erans 


year. 


iven ample proof that they deserve to be- 


come citizens of the United States Their 
: their vitality, their love of honor, 





their hatred of slavery, their indomité 
courage, their spiritual fervor, will con 
tute a mighty contribution to American 1 
The ideals which have sustained them dur- 
ing their long years of combat and lone- 
liness, of pain and privation will help Amer- 
ica in her hour of trial. They will inject 
into our national bloodstream the kind ol 
physical, mental, hich 








and moral] attributes wh 
we associate with our own beloved land 
This is a way in which we are making 
atonement for the wrong that we commit- 
ted at Yalta. By this gesture to our gallant 
wartime ally we give additional recognitio 
to the cause of freedom. Thus we partially 
redeem our solemn pledges. By this means 
We reassure the Polish people as to our in- 
tentions and in sco doing help ourselves to 
achieve that enduring peace with freedom 
so devoutly desired by the American people, 
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Pee A 4chld Vel} 
conveys the crisis into which we have 
suddenly been plunge The tl it of 
a third world war is a very sobering fa 

tever happens in Korea, the United 
States must hasten preparatior to defend 
itself and to help its allie f the free world 


Those are the words in Newsweek of 
a distinguished general who has served 
the United States and the cause of de- 
mocracy in two World Wars. He is Gen, 
Carl Spaatz, USAF, retired 

General Spaatz was Chief of Staff of 
the United States Air Force until his 
retirement in June 1948, when he was 
succeeded by Gen. Hoy: S. Vandenber 
He is one of the heroes of our armed 
services, and a veteran who can speak 
with wisdom based on long experience. 
No man alive today knows better than 
General Spaatz what air power has ac- 
complished, and what can be accom- 
plished with air power. 

In his article in the current issue of 
Newsweek, General Spaatz writes: 

Perhaps we can learn from defeat in far 
Northern Korea the lesson which victory in 
the Second World War and in Southern 
Korea failed to teach us in a convincing v 
Simply stated, the les is this: The United 
States must rely primarily upon air power, 
in which it excels, rather than upon man- 
power, in which excelled by its 
actual and poten 
the offensive to protect its es 


Mr. Sneaker, General Spaatz is well 
uware that in the face of the present 
danger we must build up both our Army 
and our Navy. Ne must husband our 
manpower and our resources. But, in 
words of General Spaatz which any 
thinking American must readily appre- 
clate— 

The United States, ev 
by its wes 
place enough men in the field to match the 
manpower available to eastern Communist 
powers. 





way 


enemile 
when compelled to take 





ential interest 


en if fully supported 


tern allie will never be able to 





Our superiority to oriental manpower 
is our air power. If we should be forced 
to fight China as a result of the Chinese 
Communist invasion of Korea, we should 
not try to conquer China by a war on 
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eastern Communist power is far enough ad- 
v 1 te 1\ologically to match the United 
: air power or to protect itself from 
Amer iif Owe! 
If tl country is forced to fight China 
the Red Chinese in- 
Korea, it should carry the fight 
to tl Chinese by air. Strategic rgets— 
imunications, and transport— 
shou.d be pounded from ava‘lable bases until 
th Chinese are convinced that further 
resistar is futile 
Japail w beaten by power based on 
the Marianas in the last \ Germany was 
in the process of crumbl even before the 
ly invasion, and eventually would 
} en of its own weight of industrial 
rubble if this pounding had continued. 
( 1 could be beaten in the same way. So 
could ny nation subjected to continuous 
t m the air. Use of the atom bomb 
Vv j ten capitulation but wouldn't alter 
essenti the pr cess of capitulation 


me strategy should be used against 
war with the homeland of 
unavoidable Here the 
lem would be complicated by the exist- 


The ¢ 
Russia 


«. 

S i 

the Reds becomes 
I 


‘ 1 large and presumably strong air 
i supplemented by antiaircraft and 
I installations, and by more distant 
ba Moreover, the Russians might be ca- 
pable of retaliatory bombing of American 
target But these complications would be 
overcome by the superior quality and weight 
of American air power, offensive and defen- 


In the truggle between freedom and 
slavery which lies ahead, and in which we 
are ready engaged, slavery may win 
if we consent to meet it on its own terms 
with its own and weapons. But 
it cannot win if we use the and 
weapons in which we are unbeatable, 


methods 


means 





Letter to the American Farme 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST ViRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include herewith 
excerpts from a letter I sent to the farm- 
ers in my district during the month of 
December 

Dear FaRMER: On the 7th of December, 9 
years our country faced one of the 
greatest perils ever before seen in the his- 
tory of our Nation. Today we again see war 
clouds boiling up over the horizon even more 
darker than those we faced at that time. We 
as Americans, wanted neither the first, sec- 
ond, or now a third world war which can 
only bring misery and suffering to many 
millions of people. We had no choice in the 
two former occasions and today Moscow, 
and Morcow alone, holds the key to peace. 
We have tried every honorable way possible 
to maintain peace but these have been un. 
heeded by the Communist tyrants of Moscow. 

If we are forced today to bear arms with 
our Allies to the full strength of our coun- 
try, the American farmer will be called upon 
to do a job much bigger than any in the 
past. He will be forced to operate with less 
manpower and have shortages in much 
needed fertilizers. I would suggest that you 
experienced farmers advise the less experi- 
enced farmers as to the necessity of oiling 
and repairing farm machinery because it 
will probably be very difficult to replace due 
to the war e‘Tort. As great as these adver- 


azo, 
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sities may be, I am confident they again 
would show a record which could be praised 
as well done when the end should come. 

We must stand together and fight to- 
gether to defend the things we love in Ameri- 
ca. The task before us is a great one and 
one in which there is no turning back when 
American lives are being lost on the field of 
battle. We are fighting as our forefathers 
for liberty and justice; and this we will at- 
tain as they did, against any foe. 


Mr. Speaker, recent events have 
pointed out clearly the crisis we are now 
facing throughout the world. There can 
exist no longer any doubt as to the sacri- 
fices we must make to build rp our fight- 
ing strength. It will be a job for all of 
us, and one in which we will all have 
to contribute our share of the hard- 
ships. By God’s help we will succeed. 
I urge the prayerful call of all cur Mem- 
bers upon a power that is greater than 


ours, 





Dr. James W. Fifield, Retigious and Civic 
Leader of Los Angeles, Denounces 
Socialism and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONCUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, if 
there ever was a time to invoke impeach- 
ment proceedings on two high ofiicials, 
namely President Truman and Secretary 
of State Acheson, it is now. 

This is the first time in our long and 
glorious history that we have been led 
into a position of being subject to the 
whims and caprice of an unfriendly for- 
eign power, Russia. 

Never before in our history have lead- 
ership and wisdom in high places been 
so lacking, and the Government keen 
rendered so impotent as it is in this criti- 
cal period due to the mistakes of the 
administration. 

We cannot afford to allow the present 
administration to further demoralize 
and degenerate this great and powerful 
Nation. From all sides the people are 
clamoring for action. 

Letters, post cards, and wires are com- 
ing to me from all parts of the Nation 
urging the removal of Truman and 
Acheson. 

The following news story from the Los 
Angeles Herald-¢xpress quoting Dr. 
Jamcs W. [Fifield expresses the views of 
most of the pcople I have heard from. 
It follows: 

Dr. FirreLp DEMANDS UNITED States BREAK 
WITH RUSSIA 

A demand that the United States break 
diplomatic relations with Russia had been 
made today by Dr. James W. Fifield, Jr., who 
told his congregation at the First Congre- 
gational Church that this Nation had been 
betrayed by President Roosevelt at Yalta 
and by its leaders since. 

“By next May,” he said, “the Comintern 
will control 1,200,000,000 of the 2,000,000,000 
persons on earth.” He asked that the pres- 
ent United States leaders be repudiated. 

“At Yalta,” Dr. Fifield said, “the President 
(Roosevelt) drunk or sober, gave to Stalin 








more than Stalin had ever dreamed of ; 
ing.” 

Stalin was described by the pastor : 
foulest dictator and antichrist” in hist 
“He has killed 15,000,000 souls, and now | 
am informed that there are 10,000 murde: 
daily in China. Mao Tse-tung is second o: 
to Stalin in ruthless brigandry and m 
der.” 

DENOUNCES SOCIALISTS 

These, he said, are the men our natio: 
leaders have helped by supplying Soviet Ru 
sia with vast amounts of matériel. 

He demanded that Russia be thrown < 
of the United Nations, or the United Sia 
should withdraw from the United Nat 

Terming “Socialists” the advance gua 


rc 
phalanx of the Reds, he said: 

“Clean out the fifth columns—Socialist 
as weli as Communists. Clean them out of 
our churches, unions, magazines, newspa 
pers, schools, businesses and our Govern 
ment.” 

Communists should not be allowed out 
jail on bail while American boys are dyin 
in Korea, he said. 

TRACES MORAL DECAY 
He advocates revolt of rebels and arm- 


ing of any nation that will fight Russia 

Much of the blame for the moral decay 
of the day should be placed on every man 
and woman for being overcredulous in their 
faith in their leaders, Dr. Fifield said in the 
sermon, he declared “has been clamoring t 
be preached for 19 years.” 

“We have traded our birthright as the 
favored Nation of the world,” he continued 
“for a mess of pottage, and the pottag: 
stinks.” 

This Nation, Le said, has made commit- 
ments—such as the one with Korea—‘that 
we couldn't keep, and each failure has been 
a betrayal.” 





Manila Newspapers See Statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska Significant to Amer- 
ica’s Position in Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. FARRINGTON, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to present 
an editorial from the Philippines Herald 
of December 5 and an excerpt from an 
editorial from the Manila Bulletin of 
December 8. 


The editorial from the Philippines 
Herald follows: 


HAWAII STATEHOOD AND THE PHILIPPINES 


The people and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines have a stake in the issue of Hawaii 
statehood. 

Legislation to admit Hawaii and Alaska 
as States is now before the United States 
Senate. 

It has passed the lower House of the 
United States Congress by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. It has bcen given a strongly fa- 
vorable report by the United States Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
It has been heartily endorsed by Republican 
and Democratic Senators alike. 

But though the people of the United States 
are strongly for the Hawaii and Alaska state- 
hood bills, the United States Senate may not 
act favorably at this session. Much “must” 
business is before Congress, particularly 
that relating to the war in Korea and the 


































































nse of the free world And a few Sen- 
mostly from the southern part of the 
i States, seem opposed to admit two 

re Territories as States at this time 
Without presuming to tell the Congress of 
United State what to do, we feel it is 
propriate for us to express the deep con- 
yf the Philippines in the passage of this 
n “here are 60,0090 Filipin live 

1 working in the Territory 

We would view passege of the Hawaii state- 
i bill by the United States Congress at 
time as another demonstration of the 


on of the principle of democracy to 


To the United States we are forever grate- 





for makin rood on the pledge t give 

ndence to the Philip pine By that 
the United States not only endeared 
f to our country but answered the argu- 
t of the Communists that the United 


es is aggressively and greedily imperial- 


Favoreble yn on tl Hawaii 1 ure 
: 7 hailed in the P ypines a - 
E d ce ¢ tha pril ie ¢ hun l 
1 1 political den for which 

fi it t day 
I uld show the propa dist f Russia 
i China and North Kor t the Ameri- 
people admit to full polit 1 k hip the 
ry of Hawaii, wi it - 
nd i half n } many 
s ng peacefully d pre ivel - 

A 


1 


The excerpts from the Manila Bulletin 


editorial follows: 


[The issue of statehood for Hawaii-Alaska 
ill before Congress and the Territories 

» hopes of its passage. Consolidation of 
American interests in the Pacific in face of 


» international threat is a sharpened rea- 
n for its consideration, 





Inflation—A National Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, by leave 
granted to me, I am including in this 
short statement an article by commen- 
tator Frank R. Kent. 

Inflation is a deadly peril, and has 
already caused untold financial injury 
to many who can least afford to be in- 
jured in that respect. One group that I 
am thinking about is the group in the 
armed services. It was my privilege to 
be a member of the subcommittee that 
wrote the pay bill that increased the pay 
of everyone in the armed services. They 
have already found that their present 
increase pay buys less than the pay they 
had during the recent world war. This 
is a concrete result of inflation. 

It it unfortunate that the President, 
who was given the authority by this 
Congress, prior to its taking recess last 
fall, has not seen fit to invoke any of 
the authority given to him. We have 
been asked to extend rent control, and 
I voted for it, and, yet, the President, 
who had the power, refused to do any- 
thing about any other phases of our eco- 
nomic system, which might halt or delay 
the inflationary trend, now in full swing. 
ivir. Kent points out that one certain 
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individual seems to be the dominatinz 
influence with the President in prevent- 
ing any steps from being taken to regu 
laie inflation. Since Mr. Kent is an emi- 
nent and experienced commentator, I 
assume that the source of his informa- 
tion is reliable, and that his statement 
is a statement of fact The following is 
the article referred to 





WRITER BLAMES KEYSERLING FOR TRUMAN'S 
INACTIC 
(By Frank R. Kent) 

What is happening < 1 to our military 
fore and in New York to our diplomatic 
forces (to say nothir he Attlee-Trumar 
conferences here) is so m h more dramatic 
and colorful that nat lly y obscure 
is happening r € i ior 
home But they re y 1 im- 
por it 

For our military and diplomati power 
wholly depend upon our ¢ n i rength 

.d solidity: That is basi Wi jut eco- 

rey tT } T € ‘ + 
I h nor diplon r 
Ss ral her fa b r 
mel One is t i is pcr 
chief national } il I ed, i in be 
as dev ! i Un ( 
it can 1 war 

Inflation can ( 1 nbatted 
by doit one o et I l 
to be done And t d 
beginning of the d I t > 
I lle and ccr é d 
prices have begun really t ar. In brief, 
delay can be ruinocu wat h never been 
a denial of B. M. Baru ft-repeated as- 
sertion that failure to face the facts in the 

) 


last war resulted in its prolorzation by 6 
months at an additional « t of $109,000,0C00,- 
ocd and many wholly un iry causalties, 
Last summer these reali were generally 
accepted that before Congress adjourned it 
not only gave Mr. Trun everything he 
asked with which to fight inflation but some 
things, including the vital power to regulate 
wages, for which he had not asked at all 

Since then the administration has played 
a double-faced game—ineffectually atiempt- 
ing to restrain inflation by credit controls 
while directly encouraging inflation by aid- 
ing wage boosts In consequence, wages 
have gone on a rampage. Strike after strike 
has been called Raise after raise has been 
granted. Time after time the Government’s 
weight has been on the labor side and time 
after time industry has raised prices to meet 
the wage boost, which is thus passed on to 
the consumer, thereby directly promoting in- 
flation. The result is that by the end of 
October prices had reached their highest 
peak and the cost of living had broken all 
records. 

Why has Mr. Truman with full knowledge 
and warning failed to exercise the power 
voted him to control the inflation against 
which he so earnestly preaches? Why has 
he let nine billion be added to the cost of his 
program? Why, against all reason and ex- 
perience, has he permitted himself to be 
persuaded that labor and industry will vol- 
untarily keep down wages and profits? Why, 
with the costly lessons of War I and War II 
clearly before him, has he not acted? It is 
true he has appointed a long string of mo- 
bilizers and stabilizers, including a wage 
stabilizer. But, up to date, they have not 
mobilized or stabilized anything at all. 

Nor, judging from the way the new wage 
stabilizer talks, are they likely to stabilize 
anything for quite a while. Apparently he 
is not even sure wage control is necessary. 
It is fair to say that in this uncertainty ae 
reflects the administration attitude, which 
in the fleld of economics is anything but cer- 
tain about anything. What are the reasons 
for this extremely costly uncertainty? Those 





with the best foundation are, first, that Mr. 


Truman and his political advisers are still 
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A7580 
than $23 a share to a 1949 low of less than 83. 
Yesterday Kaiser-Frazer stock which was 
quoted on the New York Curb Exchange on 
M j t ced to $6.50 per share, 
iser is a builder and a genius 
t lanning for the future, 
Yesterday at pre conte rence he reportedly 
d that pla 1s for future expansion Tre quir- 
$300,000,000 can be fi- 
ce without further resort to RFC. How- 
! the Congress ought to have 
quick look into RFC’s lendings to Mr. 


QO adave 


Henry J. K 


whe! it <¢ me 


I Imate 


Pau O. PETERS. 


RFC Lenos Kaiser ANOTHER $25,000,000 


The Re truction Finance Corporation 
day granted another $25,000,000 loan to 
iser-Frazer Co., to help it maintain auto 


and get into defense production 
Henry J Kaiser an- 
nounced the ito-making concern plans to 
1 plant in the San Francisco-Oakland 
I products and is get- 


iltaneously 


re _T e mili iry 


ti ready yo into shipbuilding 

I RF« ched a number of conditions 
to 1 new $25,000,000 credit requiring 
Kaiser-Frazer, among other things, to: 

1. Hold the prices of its cars to the present 


level unle RFC ives written consent to an 
j ease 
2. Cut production to 600 cars daily—half 
Kaisers, hi Henry J's—by January 1. Pro- 
duc 1 already has been reduced to 800 
cars daily from 1,400 daily before October 12. 
3. Make conscientious efforts to obtain de- 


fense work and give it priority over the pro- 


duction of autos. 





Excerpts From a Letter From a Reserve 
Officer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I suspect that quite a number of the 
Members of this House have received 
letters similar to one from which I am 
inserting excerpts here. As halting, as 
tardy, as incomplete as our manpower 
mobilization has been, equipment mobil- 
ization has been even worse. Slightly 
overage equipment is better than none 
at all, but the existing policy has been 
to get rid of all surplus materials at 
great financial sacrifice. I hope the ad- 
ditional billions for defense will be more 
wisely spent than many of our past 
billions have been. 

The anonymous excerpts follow: 

We have more equipment now than the 
last time I wrote, but it’s still awfully short 
of what we should have. We have our six 
240-mm. guns, but only one M-6 tractor to 
pull them with. It takes two M-6’s to pull 
one gun, sO you can see where we are getting 
with the big guns. Of about 36 radios we 
should have, we have 3, so that is coming 
along about as well as the guns. 

Morale has been up and down a number 
of times The preelection announcement of 
the point system for enlisted reservists made 
the boys feel pretty good for awhile, but like 
a lot of things, it, too, seems to have been 
forgotten 

It's quite disgusting to talk to other units 
and find that they are as short of everything 
as we are, and then reflect back to the days 
o* war surplus sales when the items we are 
short of were sold for less than junk value, 


It’s also hard to understand that there isn't 
more activity in getting production and mo- 
bilization under way, the way we are in- 
volved in Korea right now, and will be for a 
long time to come. Russia could move in 
on Europe and we'd be helpless to oppose 
her. We haven't the European or English 
Armies to give us time as they did until 1941, 
so we'd better quit kidding ourselves and get 
down to business. 

I think if anyone made a survey of what 
is available in our army camps today in the 
way of trained troops and equipment, they 
would be amazed and completely scared. I 
know that we out here certainly are from 
what we have seen and heard thus far. 

Certainly, more than a few people in Wash- 
ington should be made to account for the 
situation we find ourselves in today. Of 
course, it’s probably second-guessing, but it 
seems so much of this could have been so 
easily prevented—what with the things we 
should have learned from past experience. 





The Pause of Confession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GECRGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an article by Mr. George So- 
kolsky, which points out why we have 
lost so much prestige in recent years, 
namely, through our own sins. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

Tue PAUSE or CONFESSION 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

We have lost a military war; we are los- 
ing a diplomatic war. Let us pause to con- 
fess. For unless we cleanse our minds of 
the barnacles of untruth, we shall suffer 
even greater disasters. 

The truth can no longer be hidden. It is 
exposed by the retreat in Korea and by that 
strange palaver in the United Nations. A 
world should have arisen to our defense, and 
we should be standing shoulder to shoulder 
with all freemen. It has not happened. 

Years have been wasted. Wealth has been 


wasted. Lives have been wasted. 
It is false to blame Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. He was not present at either Teh- 


ran or Yalta. He did not set the stage for 
our defeat. He did not give Soviet Russia 
$11,000,000,000. He did not open the door 
to agents and spies who stole our atom bomb 
and other devices of defense. He did not 
coddie Chinese Communists. 

He must not be made the scapegoat for the 
errors he did not commit. If his judgment 
concerning the manpower of Soviet China 
was faulty, he has already answered that he 
took no steps without the approval of our 
Government and the United Nations. 

Blaming this man or that will not avail 
us now. For the blood of our sons demands 
an answer to a question asked as far back 
as 1942 by Alfred Noyes, the British poet, in 
his book The Edge of the Abyss: 

“How can we build a stable world again, 
or find any security for our children, or be- 
lieve in any of the higher values that make 
1°: worth living, when the very foundations 
of all real belief have been shattered or 
sneered out of existence, in the intellectual 
and spiritual collapse of western civiliza- 
tion?” 

It is a question that goes deeper than party 
politics or whether someone would have made 
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a more able Secretary of State than Dea 
Acheson. It is a question that goes dee) 
than the events of yesterday or the conve: 
sations of heads of states worried about the 
majorities. It goes to the heart of our pr 
lem, which is that we have confused ou 
selves. We are paying a bitter price for | 
mitting ourselves the luxury of the lie 

Noyes, in these same essays, says: 

“The chief characteristic of the intell 
tual world during the last 50 years is 
gradual loss of the old simplicity and int 
rity which went so deep—went right dow 
to the roots of life with men like Milton ar 
Wordsworth in literature, or Abraham Li 
coln in statesmanship. This deep integri 
of spirit has been replaced everywhere b 
shallow cynicism, a spirit of mockery, som 
ing surface with nothing behind it.” 

This shallow cynicism and mockery is 
our daily lives. May I recall such a figu: 
as Charles Lindbergh? Do you remembo: 
how he was driven from public life a: 
ridiculed? Was Lindbergh mad when he 
feared the opening of the world to Russia 

Do you recall how when certain American 
newspapers dared to question the wisdom 
policies that have produced our defeat the, 
were branded as Fascist? Are you read, 
say that their warnings did not warrant con- 
sideration? 

I watch men hopping on the tailboard of 
anticommunism these days. Those hoppers 
dare not risk the rising anger of a people 
betrayed. Like pickpockets, they melt into 
the crowd and shout, even louder than al! 
others, “Down with Stalin.” 

Their shouts are a mockery. For decades 
now they have devoted themselves to the 
destruction of their own people, and now, 
when the consequences of their infamy are 
upon us all, they move over. Nothing will 
cleanse them but open confession. 

We shall not go under. We are still a 
good and a strong people. But the thou- 
sands of American bodies that lie under Ko- 
rean snows must be atoned. They must never 
be forgotten. On their tombstones should 
be the words: “A victim of cynicism.” 

The politicians have had their day. No 
the American people must speak out loud 
and clear. And they should take count. 

Only if a joint committee of the Con- 
gress—the best men in Congress—study 
truthfully and nonpolitically the causes of 
our defeat, reexamining every step that led 
to it since 1933—only so we can prepare a 
votive board where he who has it in his heart 
to confess, can do so under oath and in 
public. 








Powers of the Rules Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remerks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following letter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 1950. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: One of the most impor- 
tant recent legislative reforms was the bi- 
partisan action taken at the beginning of the 
Eighty-first Congress to limit the power of 
the Committee on Rules to bottle up legisla- 
tion favorably reported by the regular legis- 
lative committees of the House. 

Regardless of which party may be in power, 
the spectacle of 7 Members—or even less— 
out of 435 assuming power to prevent the 
other Members of the House from having a 
chance to vote on a proposition that has been 





fully and carefully considered by the proper 
mmittee with legislative jurisdiction would 
discredit to democratic government in 
rerica. 
Yet, a quiet movement is now under way 
restore the Rules Committee road-block by 








( riving the chairmen of other committees 

their present power to call up a rule if the 
Committee on Rules fails to act within 21 
Gi 


In other words, it I 
Members of the Ejighty-second 
in delegate to a few men the authority t 
decide finally even what legislation shall be 
brought up for deb 

I first presented t problem to all Mem- 
bers-elect of the Eighty-first Congress in a 
letter dated December 10, 1948 (CoNGRFs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 12, p. A5). 

I again sound the call to arms, and invite 
Members of both parties to join in holding 
the gain we have made for democratic 
and for effective 
ernment 
With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours 
HERMAN P. EBERHARTER. 











proce- 


cure, representative gov- 





Futility, Frustration, Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, if 
George Washington were leading our 
country today, I am sure he would repeat 
his words quoted in the editorial of the 
Glendale (Calif.) News-Press of Decem- 
ber 7,1950. Itis a tragedy that we have 
not had his counterpart nor anyone ap- 
proaching him since Abraham Lincoln. 

At all events our present position in 
the world is so bad that while we cannot 
withdraw from our present international 
commitments we must forge ahead on the 
right road without too much regard for 
other countries, trusting that such other 
nations as may wil! follow. 

Ours is a position of world leadership 
perforce. Wishing uhat a George Wash- 
ington were leading us will not accom- 
plish that tragically needed fact, and the 
only answer is for each one of us to do 
his level best until that leadership ap- 
pears. The editorial from the News- 
>ress follows: 

FUTILITY, FRUSTRATION, DEFEAT 

“Against the insidiou . wiles of foreign in- 
fluence (I conjure you to believe me, my fel- 
low-citizens) the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake. * * *’— 
From Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Now that the Korean incident has given 
the United Nations its first opportunity to 
demonstrate its strength and effectiveness 
in an emergency of major magnitude, and the 
results of this demonstration are beginning 
to appear an increasing number of thought- 
ful American citizens are beginning to think 
that possibly the Father of His Country was 
not so far wrong, after all, when in his Fare- 
well Address he earnestly and solemnly 
warned the Nation against entangling alli- 
ances with foreign powers. 

The Korean episode, you will recall, was, at 
first, only a police action by the United Na- 
tions to halt an aggression by North Korea 
against its twin na uth Korea. But it 
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was the United States that supplied the ini- 

tial force that attempted to turn the inva- 

ders back. And up to the press tic hour 

@ vast majority of the pitiful white crosses 

on the battlefields of I 

mark the graves of Ameri 
And when the crowning hour of c! 





ont tras 








f iSs1S 
came and an overwhelming flood of Chinese 
Communist troops s pt the Man- 
churian border, the United Nations, in both 
the Security Council and the Gener: As- 
sembly, were bogged down in bitter and w 
debates over long-deadlocked ies and had 
not even a suggestion for meeting the new 


and more crucial problem 


The first reaction of member nations was 
criticism of the act nd deci ns the 
United States had taken, under pressure of 
its enforced responsibility The second re- 
action brought variot uggestior for com- 


promise and any and all of 
which, if adopted, will result in the humilia- 


tion of the United States in 


appeasement 


the eyes of all 
e the entire Ko- 
viewpoint ol every 


of its enemies and will le 


rean situation, trom the 


nation or people involved—excepting only 
Red Russia—worse than it was before the 
United Nations intervened 

rhe tragic record of futility, frustration, 
and defeat is not to be charged against any 





individual or nation T} 
and most probably were 

tional blunders and failures of discretion and 
duty. But the over-all cause of the calamity 
is inherent in the nature of I 


international 
alliances and common underta 


> may have been 


individual and na- 





kings by peo- 
ples and nations whose interests, objectives, 
ideals, habits of thought and traditional at- 
tiudes are divergent and often antagonistic. 

It is these basic differences that are re- 
sponsible for the bitter, heart-breaking de- 
lay as Ciplomats debate, denounce each other 
and entertain each other at banquets—while 
soldiers on the frozen fields of Korea fight 
against the greatest odds soldiers ever tried 
to stand against, conduct dismal retreats and 
rear-guard actions, or try to fight their way 
out of traps and enc 
savage, drug-frenzied foes 

The sooner we get out of Korea—the sooner 
we get out of the United Nations, and the 
sooner we start working, earnestly, intelli- 
gently, and industriously on our own national 
problems, including the building of a mili- 
tary establishment capable of defending our 
Nation against any enemy, the better it will 
be for us and for everyone else whose welfare 
we cherish. 

No nation on earth ever had so great an 
opportunity to solve, directly for itself, and 
indirectly for all mankind, the problem of 
a just and equitable and righteous social and 
economic order as has the United State - 
spreading across the heart of one great con- 
tinent, with friendly nations on both borders, 
and friendly nati 1 the other great con- 
tinents of the hemisphere, with a population 
made up of the best sons of all races on the 
earth, with the best forn 
the best- 


lements by swarms of 






1 of government and 
even if the shortest—tradition of 
individual enterprise, individual self-direc- 
tion, and individual self-responsibility 

With the energy and genius that have 
marked our citizenry in the past, with wise 
leadership and united devotion to the task 
that remains bef and our children 
and our children's children can build on this 
continent a shrine of freedom, a mecca for 
free souls of other lands, and a tower of light 
and inspiration, which, in truth, may spread 
the light of liberty and justice, humanity, 
and good will throughout the earth; and to 
all the inhabitants thereof 

The national policy we urge herewith does 
not spring from nor imply any surly revolt 
nor any selfish withdrawal from the atttiude 
of friendship and community of interest and 
objectives of world peace and world-wide 
welfare which formed the inspiration and the 
aspiration out of which the United Nations 
had its birtl 





re us, we 
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The Press and Excess Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW Y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


the press of the country is becoming ful 
aware of the weakness and ineffective 
ness of the so-called excess-profits tax 


which passed the House. It is a lame- 
duck bill, the putative father of which 
was the CIO. It will be interesting t 
see if another body in the great crisis 
in which this country finds itself will 
return a bill to the House which will 
raise the necessary revenue, eliminate 
the inequities, and avoid the punishment 
which the House bill sponsors sought to 
inflict upon the corporations and their 
stockholders. Let us hope that the ene- 
mies of free enterprise are not in 
saddle. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
two editorials in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, one from the Washington Post 
of December 11, 1950, and an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
Saturday, December 9, 1950. The edi- 
torials follow as mentioned: 

[From the Washington Post of December 11 


the 


1950} 
EXCess PROFITS 

The $3,000,000,000 of additional r« nue 
that the excess-profits-tax bill passed by 
House is expected to yield (at the pr 
level of profits) is a billion dollars less than 
the amount requested by the President It 
is a very moderate over-all levy—in view of 
the huge aggregate volume of current cor- 
poration earnings remaining alter payment 
of existing taxes. The question at 
however, is not whether to tax cor} i 
earnings more heavily, but whether to l 
the additional revenue from a limited pro- 
portion of all corporations in the forn 
an excess-profits tax or by an act -the- 
board percentage increase in the cor rat i 
income tax. With few exceptior pokes- 
men for industry avor r 
Ww h ild be 1 i meet « g 
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Billions Escaping Tax Collector Through 
Unfair Tax Exemption 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


LITA NOAH Mw MASON 
weit. DeUhada LE. dea 
OF ILLINO! 
HOUCE OF REPRESENTATIV!I 





] r. @ x iV 1 
1 to a glarir i f 
il una ( x lav an in 

that will } em or a i 

( ps e < 1 { \ i 

? r to the tus ¢ 

known a n 101, corporat l 

exc -proi 1X law of Wo t 


th 
II there v a cia that svecitk 
exempted all section 101 corpo oO 


from the provisions of the ex< 
tax That speciinc exemovtion o C 1 
101 corpvoraticns is avain ineluded 


excess-proiit 


tion. 
Ir. Speaker, I can find no p ible 
legitimate excuse for the exemption of 


various tax exempt organizations and 
corporations from the proposed excess- 
profits tax, or for that 
continued exemption of them from th 
normal and surtax rates imposed upon 
their taxpaying competitors. Cur pres- 
ent normal and surtax rates amount to 
45 percent of the total profits cf a tax- 
paying corporation. That makes an ex- 
vremely high taxpaying differential be- 
tween section 101 corporations and tax- 


matter 107 











paying corporations. Under the terms 
of the proposed excess-} its tax, We ai 





going to increase that diterential to 67 
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1 
War P ITS VER 3 HIGH FROFITS 
R I j Dp of New York, discuss- 
i 4 AL) nyder's version of a wartime 
p! chars that the administration 
h Ss! irded its own fiscal advisers in 
fa of a plan advocated by th labor 
uniol In cu judzmen there is some 
cir n inl evidence to support Mr. 
REED I 
It is i rtant that everyone should un- 
derstand clearly the philosophy of the new 
bill For if it is not challenged we may 
find that we have unwittingly and quite 
unnecesserily accepted, under the emotionai 
stress of threatened war, a principle of tax- 
ation which is thoroughiy evil, and which 
cai co.ne back to haunt us long after the 
rid has returned to the ways of peace. 
ted simply, this is the principle that for 


purposes of taxation private industry may be 








treated a public utility—that the Govern- 
ment may step in at any time, in peace or 
war, and announce thet it is going to expro- 
priace all profits above what in its immediate 
wicdom it decide 3 :. fair revurn. 


Sch an impest is a libel on the term “war 

tax.” enuine war-profits tax is a 
to which no one has 
time of war. Buta 





TAX ¢ windta yroilts, 


any ciaim in equity in 


t dit -d at what a capricious Govern- 
ment m ecic re abnormal profts, to- 
tally unrelated to war, is a vicious tax in at 
least vitally important respects. In the 
first place, it strikes directly at the profit 
variable, which is the element that deter- 
mines the movement of investment under 


the free-enterpri stem, and that, along 


with the price variable, keeps that system 
in balance. In the second place, it discrimi- 
netes betwee companies according to the 
degree of their profitability. The fallacy, 


and the reckless injustice, of this lies in the 
fact that all taxes must be paid, in the last 
not by corporations, which are 
purely legal entities, but by the shareholders 
£3 individual: 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the question of how heavily corporations 
should be taxed is not at issue here. Even 
among those who oppose an intelligently 


conceived war-profits tax there is no dispo- 


analysis 


sition to quarrel with the excess-profits tax 
because of the size of the tax burden it 
represents. As a matter of fact, the spon- 
sors of the Republican counterproposal to 


the administration’s plan (which consists 
of a combination general-profits tax and a 
true war-profits tax) maintain that these 
measures would actually produce $200,C00,000 
more than the latter. 


percent of all profits made. Tris just 
does not make sense. This ‘nequity in 
our tax laws shou'd be corrected. 
Speaker, under unanimous con- 
tofore granted, I shall insert as 
my remarks a letter that I have 
f William L. Clayton, 





received from Mr. 
of Heuston, Tex. 
Mr. Wiil Clayton is an elder statesman 
whose judgment and opinions are held in 
high esteem throughout the Nation. He 
has had an illustrious career in business. 
Iie has served his country with di 
tion both at home and abroad. 
been a recognized leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, but even more he has served 
democracy with credit and honor. 
His not to be discounted, 
7 ; 
I 











views arc 
therefore, 


when he declares that the in- 
come-tax exemption of certain competi- 
tive forms of business is being abused and 





should be canceled. His criticism of the 


tax exemption of cooperatives is based 
on competition which he has encountered 
in his own business—and I might add, 
Mr. Speaker, that if the very substantial 
business of Anderson, Clayton & Co. is 
bothered by the tax-exempt operations 
of cooperative competitors, the plight of 
smaller companies faced by the same sit- 
uation may well be understood. 

I welcome the sound advice that comes 
to me from so wise a counselor as Mr. 
Clayton, and I am placing his letter in 


the REcorp so that his opinions may be 
available to all of my colleagues in the 
In 1951, without any further 


Congress. 
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36) y. the ine yme tax e% 


mption of the 


cooperatives, the mutuals, and similar 
oreanizations and corporations must be 
ended by proper legislation. Simple jus- 
tice demands such action and, Mr 


Clayton says, a very large sum of revenue 
will be added to t ’ 
for the national defense. Mr 
letter follows: 
ANDERSON, CLAYTON & Co., IN 
Houston, Tez., 1 eml 1 
Hon. Noau M. Mason 
House Office Buildi 3 
Washingion, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Mason: I am sure you are thor- 


1e Treasury's receipts 











rhly familiar with the fact t Ll very 
large sum of money, probably ri ig i ) 
two or three billions of dollars, is eluding 
the tax collector through the improper use 
of so-called charitable and educational 
trust or found ns, through abuse by so- 
called cooperatives of tax exemption pro- 


vided by law and by other similar methods. 


Recently Anderson, Clayton & Co. had an 
opportunity, which they did not take ad- 
val tage of, to sell their 50,000 acre farm in 
California to a so-called charitable, tax-ex- 
empt foundation. I understand the biggest 
cotton producer in California recently sold 
a substantial part of his holdings to this 
foundation. I have also been informed that 
the Campbell wheat farm was sold to the 
same foundation. 

Furthermore, we are more and more find- 
ing ourselves in competition with tax-ex 
empt, so-called cooperatives in the gin, oi 
mill, and compress business 

For example, cottonseed are now selling a 
$100 per ton and more. Suppose one of our 
cottonseed-oil mills can make a profit be- 
fore taxes of $10 per ton in manutacturing 
and merchandising the products from a ton 
of cottonseed. The corporation tax on this 
is now 45 percent. This leaves us a net 
profit of $5.50 per ton. But our cooperative 
competitor has a net profit of $10 per ton 
due to his tax-exampt status. He thus has 
nearly twice as much profit as we have with 
which to expand his facilities or build a new 
mill. Morever, the so-called cooperative is 
not compelled to distribute profits to their 
member stockholders but can retain the en- 
tire profit for expansion. 

This just isn’t right. 





l 


+ 


vantage in operating as a cooperative will 
be so great that more and more commercial 
activities of all kinds will be done on that 
basis, squeezing out tax-paying elements ¢ nd 
depriving the Federal Government of much 
needed revenue. 

Many so-called cooperatives are going in- 
to the petroleum business in a big way. 

When a tax-exempt charitable or educa- 
tional foundation owns stock in a commercial 
coporation, the dividends on such stock ac- 
cruing to the foundation do not pay an in- 
come tax. No one objects to this. But the 
corporation itself must pay the corporate 
income tax before the stockholders can get 
a dividend. This should be true of every 
commercial undertaking operated by a tax- 
exempt foundation even if such undertak- 
ing is not incorporated. 

Suppose, for example, one of these founda- 
tions owns a building or a farm which it 
operates in its own name and not in a sepa- 
rate corporation. It seems to me that be- 
fore any profits on such undertakings could 
accrue to the tax-exempt foundation, such 
profits ought to be subjected to the regular 
corporation tax which would have been paid 
had such enterprises been conducted in cor- 
porate form. 

Hoping you will give this question your 
most careful consideration, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


W. L. CLAYTON, 


Effect of Tariff Policies on the State of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


Ist NSIN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a very interesting brief pre- 
pared by the Wi nsin Manuf 
located in tl 


Za 





in Milwaukee, and re- 


his morning from its distin- 
guished executive vic president, Mr. 
Robert A. Ewen The subject of the 


brief is the effect of the United States 
tariff on the S of Wisconsin, and the 
occasion of its release is the Interna- 
tional Conference on Tariffs meeting at 
Torquay, England, in which the United 
States is now participating 

Mr. President, I have on many occa- 
sions commented on this tariff problem. 
I have pointed out that we of America 
recognize that trade, of necessity, must 
be a two-way street. I have pointed 
out that we are anxious to be good cus- 
tomers of the world and good sellers to 
the world. I have pointed out, however, 
that a reckless free-trade policy followed 
by the United States Government, Jar 
from helping foreign nations, could ac- 
tually inflict grave harm upon them in 
the long run, because anything that 
endangers American prosperity and sta- 
bility cannot help but hurt other 
sountries. 

In the brief sent to me by Mr. Ewens 
he reports the considered judgment of 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on the very adverse effects that can 
accrue if our Government persists in a 
reckless tariff-slashing policy. The brief 
cites instances of harm to the United 
States motorcycle industry, the pulp 
and paper industry, the leather products 
industry, veneer plants, hosiery, sheet- 
metal works, rubber footwear, and so 
forth. I have previously mentioned 
practically every single one of these in- 
dustries as offering a good illustration of 
harm that can develop from ruthless 
tariff slashe: 

Now, Mr. President, we are all aware 
that under present circumstances, we 
are confronted in many instances by a 
shortage of goods rather than by a sur- 
plus; therefore, to a considerable 
tent, we cannot now perceive the long- 
term consequences of tariff slashes be- 
cause the war crisis has made supply- 
and-demand conditions very abnormal. 
This does not mean, however, that we 
should forget that some day we hope to 
be in a state of enduring peace and sta- 
bility. The long-range factors of supply 
and demand, of high-cost labor against 
cheap labor will again prevail. I urge 
therefore the serious consideration by 
my colleagues of this excellent statement 
by the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Lest it be assumed that Wisconsin is 
thinking solely in terms of competitive 


ex- 


» 
0 
imp I should | to point out t 
we of W ynsin it eX 
s al We | ( \ the 
] “Qui rd C v l e 
lar corners olf world. Our des Dk 
foreign markets, howeve aoes 1 ob- 
scure in our eyes the fac tna \ ve 
here at home in Am 1 the eatest 
consume demand in ll the world 
Me ver, we recognize t the build- 
In up oi export indust e price 
ot d ruction of certain essential do- 
mestic plants is hardly the sort of situa- 
t:on that is desirable from a national de- 
fense or any other viewpoint, like that 
of onomic health 
Ss M President, I ask unanimous 
ce nt that there be printed in the Ap- 


I 
f the Recorp, the 
prepared by the Wisconsin Manu- 
facturers’ Association based upon the 
polling of its members 

[There being no objection, the brief 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD follows 


text of this 


yriel 
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THE NATIONAL I t 
When i ational 1 cu t é 
< which in be d 1 by mill- 
ti - ie 1 act . 
tion become it est t 1 
industry has proved in t v that | ur 
i cd = abilit for I I t i 1as 
v te the scale ( I e overw! - 
it vy in favor of this Nation Our indu 
trial stre th was not achieved by ac lent 
It represented the outgrowt of individual 
initiative, ingenuit ind nventivene on 
the part of millions of Americans who were 
encouraged to advance by Government polli- 
cies which for more than a century included 
protection for domesti industry thr gh 
re ble tariff re 
I ft n i\ in re t i I ed 
Ss es industry general be I ed to 
deve u e | t ey} tec- 
tive tariff Desp the f that fore 1 
y t ment even b re World W Il ip 
sidized their manufacturers in the export 
n Ke 1 industr Vv s able t compete 
with the foreign-made product largely 
bec ise the quality of their merchandise 
offse lower price of competitors 
This minimum tarifl ican policy ! 





no precedent on the part of any other maj 
world power in modern history 
reciprocal trade treaties of re- 


es of the United State 
















































































employ- 
1 n n trial 
V W ! ne, the Wi sin 
N A iation 1 been ine 
100 manufacture who em- 
; 608 at the start of 1949, 
t I ction int iffs will work a@ 
them i nal times. 
I ‘ I Wi in facto- 
t 81 ( t number 
‘ x t 90,000 per- 
‘ ‘ n ( n tte + ¢ u ey 
rhe findin listed on sub- 
however erve to indicate 
ted experience ol the quot- 
é will also be the lot of the firms 
1 yed 
he i s retary of State, Dean 
A vf ell aware of the impact that a 
\ trade program will make on 
A 1 industry He has chosen to ig- 
nore t t and its consequences to the 
{ i State if a weakened industry is 
cal n after the present emer- 
t 1 free world As stated in the 
e mber 2, 1950, issue of Collier's magazine, 
Secret Ache n has blandly proposed that 
( et up a fund to train for “new 
j i of American workers and to 
} with cash grants the thousands 
c ! ufacturers who are expected to lose 
their r businesses as a result of a flood 
of competitive goods produced by cheap 
f i b 
Wire in industry is well aware that 
numerous trade associations have protested 
in vain against the State CDopartment’s pres- 
ent policy 1 dutic On behalf of its mem- 
bers, however, the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Associat 1 feels it would be derelict in its 
duty if it did not call this dangerous situa- 
ti to the attention of the Congress which 


must rightfully determine whether the jobs 
of million of Americans and their futures, 


must be placed upon the altar of free trade 
as a sacrifice to idealism, and whether the 
securit f our Nation is to be imperiled 
without careful consideration of the conse- 
quences that will arise from sapping indus- 
tr vitality 


rhe industrial revolution endowed Eng- 
land with productive capacity which for cen- 
turies permitted it as a small nation to 


determine world events. When England al- 
lowed it industrial might to falter as a 
result of ill-advised Government actions and 
the drai of two world wars, its place in the 
un began to fade. America today stands 
at a cr roads—one way we remain strong; 


on the other hand, by lowering tariffs, we 
pave another section in the road down which 
England is now riding 


rHE WISCONSIN ECONOMIC SCENE 


For many months considerable attention 
h been focused on the fact that huge im- 
port f Swiss watches, unhampered by 
equitable tariffs, have undermined the do- 
mest watch business in the Eastern States 
to such an extent that the training and 
employment of skilled craftsmen in this 


indu y is. seriously threatened. Since 
these workers aro essential to military pro- 
duction in that they produce eccientific in- 
struments, the danger to our defense is self- 
evident 

In much the same fashion an unrealistic 
approaci: to this problem by the State De- 
partment has imperiled the stability of the 
motorcycle industry, whose role in a war 
economy needs no elaboration here. 

Milwaukee is the home of the Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., which is the largest 
producer of motorcycles in this country, 
E. V. Gumpert, export manager of that 
corporation, reports that Harley-Davidson 
has already filed a brief with the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information and the United 
States Tariff’ Commission. Further, oral 
testimony was given before the committee, 
but no relief has as yet been obtained from 
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a duty rate of 10 percent on motorcycles 
and 15 pe nt on parts. The problem is 
amplified by Mr. Gumpert as follows: 

“In March 1950, imports of motorcycles 


from England amounted to slightly over 73 
pe nt of cur domestic production, which 
means that for every four motorcycles we 
made, England brought in three. In April, 
this percentage was 44; in May, £6. Devalua- 
tion of the British currency has made it 
possible to cffer British mortocycles in this 
market at prices approximately 25 to 30 
percent below prices we can hope to meet. 


If (at Torquay) our Covernment should 
agree to reduce these rates by 50 percent, 
which is the maximum permissible, the new 
rate on motorcycles would be 5 percent and 
on parts 7'5 percent. That is practically 
free trade, and it would mean that still 
greater quantities of English motorcycles 
would be sold in this market in competition 
with us. With increased inflation in this 
country, prices of American products are 
bound to go up, and these higner prices, 
coupled with practically free trade and a 
30 peicent devalued currency in England, 
make compecition extrernely difficult. 

“At one time we expcried hetween 30 and 
40 percent of our total production, and var- 
lous sections of the British Empire were 
ovr biegest market Now we cannot sell 
a single motorcycle in the British Empire, 
with the exception of Canada, where we 
are On a quota kasis. Throughout the bal- 
the British Empire, we are com- 
pictely barred; the governme™ts refuse to 
issue import permits because they say they 
are short of dollars and their good people 
sheu!d buy British motcrcycle This is an 
liont means of completely barring com- 


ance ¢ 











exce 
petition. As a result of these restrictive 
measures, our exports now amount to ap- 
proximately 10 percent of our production 
and will remain around that figure until 
such time as we are again able to sell in 
the British Empire. That time may never 
come. Meanwhile, our market is being 
flcoded with thousands and thovsends of 
British motcrcycles each year, and still our 
Government is playing with the thought 
that we ought to reduce the duty by an 
additional 50 percent to still further increase 
these imports.” 

Wisconsin's second largest industry, paper 
and pulp, which directly employs more than 
32,000 persons and prokably twice that num- 
ber indirectly, is also most vitally afiected 
by the Torquay conferences. Already sub- 
jected to severe competition because of low- 
red import levies, this industry is now faced 
with the prospect that out of 21,921,000 tons 
of paper produced annually in this Nation, 
13,001,000 tons of the production are in- 
volved in negotiations at Torquay, which 
may lead to further drastic cuts in rates. 
Moreover, of the grades not being consid- 
ered at Torquay, many have already been 
subjected to the maximum reductions in 
duty permitted under present law. These 
grades include 1,000,000 tons of fine paper, 
2,400,000 tons of wrapping paper, and 775,000 
tons of newsprint, the latter being on the 
duty-free list. 

We can all remember that during World 
War II, the slogan was “Paper has gone to 
war,” and efforts were rade to conserve its 
use so that vital military and essential 
civilian activities might not be hindered. 
Obviously, then, the paper industry, which 
aside from producing its normal product, 
turned out vast amounts of armaments and 
allied military products in World War II, is 
a critical one. 

To contentions that industry may be com- 
piaining before it is hurt, the paper indus- 
try points to history to confirm its fears 
for the future. In 1913, when newsprint was 
placed on the free import list, Wisconsin 
had 13 paper mills making newsprint. Today 
it has one. 

The more than 50 companies engaged in 
this industry have made previous representa- 





tions concerning this matter to the State De- 
partment, but they too have been rebuffed 

The veneer industry of Wisconsin, with 
more than 3,000 direct employees, is in 
similar position. It should be pointed out 
in this respect that of the 15 companies in 
this industry, only 1 employs 1,000 persor 
the remainder are small and medium-sized 
businesses which are in no financial position 
to withstand long periods of intense compe- 
tition for domestic markets. Moreover, in 
World War II, these companies were called 
upon to supply their products for a multi- 
tude of military items, including British 
mosquito bombers. This industry cannot 
meet the much lower labor costs of veneer 
producers in Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Japan, 
and other foreign countries. Moreover, for- 
eign imports are competing for a well-satu- 
rated dcmestic market and, consequently, 
employment in this industry will be particu- 
lerly isitive to any increase in imports 
Further details concerning the plight of thi 
industry may be obtained from Robert N 
Hawess, Barr Building, Washington, D. C 

While Wisconsin is not one of the largest 
producers of apparel, it ‘s a leading manu/ac- 
turer cf leather products and hosiery. Ed- 
ward Gerhardy, president of the Hansen 
Glove Corp. of Milwaukee, reports that his 
company has experienced extremely serious 
competition in the knit wool glove field from 
Jcpan, which teday is shipping to this coun- 
try 40 percent of the total number of dczens 
of gloves that are consumed in the United 
States. Prices, of course, are absurdly low ke- 
cauce of the extremely low labor rates abroad. 

“We are also beginning to feel the compe- 
tition from Europe in the cotton fabric glove 
field,” Gerhardy continues, “and any further 
reductions in tariff would so seriously affect 
our volume that it would probably necessitate 
our closing one cr two of our factories, which 
at present are located in the smaller ccm- 
munities of Wisconsin. These production 
units have become some of the mainstays in 
the economic lives of these communities, and 
a cessation of our operations in these towns 
would seriously affect their economic posi- 
tion.” 

This company, too, reports that its national 
trade associations have protested without ef- 
fect, over the Torquay proposals. 

The Pfister & Vogel Tanning Co., one of 
the leading tanners of the State, points out 
that thousands of persons are employed in 
the various tanning plants in the State and 
they face the prospect of some job losses, 
the extent depending on the severity of the 
tariff reductions at Torquay and the length 
of the present emergency. 

Erhard H. Buettner, president, declares 
that “competition from foreign countries in 
the field of leather has increased consider- 
ably in the past 1 to 2 years, and is ex- 
pected to make further headway under pres- 
ent tariffs. The low lavor cost in foreign 
countries is largeiy responsible for their 
ability to undersell in the United States 
despite our ;resent duty rates. If tariffs were 
reduced further, the importation of leather 
would be speeded without a question of a 
doubt.” 

The Holeproof Hosiery Co. discloses that 
imports of hosiery during the first 6 months 
of 1950 were valued at $1,682,000, an increase 
of 58.9 percent over the like period of 1949. 
Admittedly, these imports are not now caus- 
ing much difficulty, except in the case of 
wool hosiery from Canada and the United 
Kingdom, but the company feels that if 
tariffs were further reduced, some weaken- 
ing effects on the industry are bound to be 
felt. 

In the field of rubber footwear, the La 
Crosse Rubber Mills Co., La Crosse, has found 
that serious competition already exists in 
the domestic market because of lower import 
levies, and feels a further reduction could 
easily put this industry out of business. 

In the highly essential metal industries, 
the situation is as yet indefinite, but stiff 

















competition in some lines is already an ac- 
ty without any further advantage ac- 
cruing to foreign nations 
Here is what H. F. Millmann, chairman of 
the board of Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., 
Milwaukee, a typical producer, has to say on 
the subject: 
“We make a very varied and diverse line of 
heet metal wares and, therefore, cannot give 
categorical ; to whether our vol- 
ume is affected by imports. We do distinctly 
feel foreign competition in the line of milk 
shipping cans, sizes 20 to 40 quarts. Ger- 
many is offering German manufactured cans 
at prices 15 to 20 percent under our selling 
Our selling prices return a very 
neager profit as it is, probably because the 
industry is overequipped. Our investment 
in facilities and equipment and presses for 


answer 


prices. 





making milk cans is large and most of it is 
1t suitable for any other purpose. Unless 
we get sufficient tariff protection, that di- 


vision of our business is apt to suffer a 
constant loss and will be liquidated. It 
seems to us most unstatesmanlike to sup- 
ply Europe with funds to buy machinery and 
otherwise equip themselves to produce var- 


ious and sundry items and, by virtue of 
lower labor costs, ship such goods to the 


United States to harass our manufacturers 
and working people, if we permit them to 
do so by inadequate tariff protectior 


Other reports might be added covering 
other industries, but the foregoing offers 


ample proof that the Torquay conferences 
and reduced levies which may result from 

1em pose a t‘reatening spear at the heart 
of Wisconsin’s industry. 

Documented evidence 
tries in the Nation have provided similar 
proof that not only industry, but its work- 
ers too, as well as the merchants, have a 
vital stake in these deliberations that tran- 
scends partisan politics. 

The Congress has here a problem that in- 
volves not only the welfare of the Mem- 
bers’ constituents, but the vitality of the 
Nation’s economic and financial systems. A 
solution too long delayed may provide our 
enemies with more comfort than they could 
obtain from many divisions of trained mill- 
tary forces. 


for entire indus- 


Operations of Commodity Credit 
Corporation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement from the 
News Bulletin of December 11, 1950. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS oF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION From OcToOBER 17, 1933, 
TuHrovcH Ocrosprr 31, 1950—REPorRTED 
Losses Tora. $2,473,139,523 


Reported losses of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the period from October 17, 
1933, through October 31, 1950, total $2,473,- 
139,523 according to the latest calculations 
submitted to Congress. 

As of October 31, 1950, the Corporation had 
$2,898,405,000 invested in commodity loans 
and price-support inventories. Cctton under 
loan accounted for $905,460,000 and wheat for 
$1,003,318,000. Nonbasic commodities totaled 
$621,310,000. On October 31, 1949, the 
amount outstanding in loans and inventories 
was $3,148,577,000. The inventory reduc- 
tions and the reduction in commodity loans 
can be attributed to the rapid increase in 
wholesale commodity prices during 1950. 
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In 1933 the 
prices of all 
average 


71.2 


index number of wholesale 
commodities was 65.9 for the 
However in October 1933 it stood at 
As of October 1950, the wholesale price 
index stood at 169.6. Thus the Corporation 
has been playing with dollars in an inflation- 

ary market 
In the 7-year period for which the report 

‘ 
was compiled it appears that $263,691,250 was 
realized from transactions under the cotton 
loan programs and $185,872,485 f 
under the general commodities purchase pro- 
grams. These gains, however, were offset by 
losses among which were: : 


m dealings 





a $414, 534, 712 
i i irae ee ie ie 91, 548, 715 
nih ala ati ci ea 92, 207, 035 
Dis aaanatiacnciatiatiee sia 67, 739, 511 
meee Mii néancned pideieiiiadihetes 23, 522, 406 


ee 16, 614, 893 


Grain sorghum--.-. a ae 26, 213, 180 
I TO cian incictncianeeenenitamanits a 16, 517, 269 


0 scasiinlapiaeadidetbit 
The lo 


58, 844, 089 
bins for farm 


0 097 91 The 


s on building grai1 
storage of commodities was 
bins which were for the storage of wheat and 
corn are scattered throughout the West Cen- 
tral States The reported losses on corn 
totaled $54,630,041 

Although the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion reportedly lost more than $92,000,000 in 
the wool ns, it appears that as of 
October 31, 1950, the inventories totaled but 
41,000 pounds of wool on which a value of 
23,000 was placed. 

Over $2,000,000,000 of the reported losses 
from op2re*ion: was 
consumer subsidy 





transact 


credited to the wartime 
program 
Paut O. PETERS. 





Power Study for New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorpb, an ar- 
ticle entitled “Power Study for New Eng- 
land,” published in the New York Times 
of Sunday, December 10, 1950. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Power Strupy Ser ror New ENGLAND—SURVEY 

BY SIX FEDERAL AGENCIES WILL INCLUDE SEA- 

WAY PROJECT AND NIAGARA RESOURCES 


WASHINGTON, December 9.—Representatives 
of six Federal agencies announced plans to- 
day for a $6,000,000 study to determine what 
could be done to ease water and power short- 
age in New England 

The study, authorized by the 1950 Flood 
Control Act, will include a reappraisal of 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, increased 
power production from Niagara Falls, and 
New England’s Passamaquoddy tidewater 
power project abandoned in 1941 as un- 
feasible. 

Agencies named by President Truman to 
make the survey are the Departments of Ag- 
riculture, Interior, and Commerce, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Division of Army 
Engineers, and the Public Health Division of 
the Federal Security Agency. The State De- 
partment will participate as a nonmember 
representative to handle international 
phases. 

The study is an outgrowth of complaints 
from New England States and New York that 





A7585 


lack of adequate power and water has caused 
many industries to move where these 1 ira 
resources are available. Officials said t) . 
vey, which will be reported to the P t 
for transm ion to Congress, will be com- 
pleted in about 2 years 

Governors of the States involved have been 
invited to sit in on the progran rhe over- 
all aim of the survey will be to find out ‘ 
to stimulate industry, conserve Ol, im ve 
forests, develop navigation nd assure ade- 


quate power and water supplies 
of the Passamaquoddy project was reached 


aiter an int 


The decision to resurvey the possibilities 


ernational joint commission re- 
cently said it was “feasible from 
ing standpoint The committee 
be directed principally to ds 
whether it is feasible ecx 
been e 


h engineer- 
study will 
termining 
nomically It h 
timated that the cost of a thorough 
survey would be $3,500,000 





Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 
Monday, November 27), 1950 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


legislative day of 


the Appendix of the Recorp a telegran 
which was sent by Mr. John J. Sattler 
commander of the Department of North 
Dakota, Veterans of Foreign Wat to 


President Truman 
There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
DECEMBER 4 
Hon. Harry S. Tru 
President of the United Sta 
White House, Washingt« BD. S 


w 


Ve feel that our Na n is in the n t 


critical and dangerous situation that it has 
ever found itself in our history We re . 
nize that the decisions to be made at thi 


time are depenaent upon much information 
that only those in high positions in our Na- 
tion are possessed and that it may be diffi- 
cult for all of us who do not have this infor- 
mation to understand all of those 
at the time they are made. We v 
edly support and are in favor of 
peace at any and all cost. However, we 
strenuously object to ar appeasement for 
a temporary peace which will lead to inevi- 
table war. 

We strongly feel that all 

le 


daecisions 
ioleheart 


a permanent 


ultimate deci- 


sions should, if possible, be made by the 
United Nations and all action, if p le, 
taken by the United Nations, as that Organi- 


must be retained as the world guar- 
anty of permanent peace. However, we feel 
that this Nation should place squarely before 
the United Nations in no uncertain terms the 
imperative and unalterable necessity of back- 


zatior 


ing up its original decision to act in Korea 

to stop Red aggression, because, if the United 

Nath n tiates a temporary appeasement 

I } ec ld tl eir b ret rioht 

a dge and ha rele d em- 
ting ciet d < ¥ 


ir existence 





nd fully appreciate and sym- 
pathize with the delicate and vulnerable 
position in which Frar nd F land find 
themselves in the event of total war. V 
fully appreciate that in the event of t 
war their peoples face the potential | i- 
bility of unfathomable destructior How- 


ever. we feel that they must be told in no 


uncel 


terms that we nn ‘ 


another Munich, and we feel that the onl; 
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Good Government Is the Greatest Bless- 
ing Any Country Can Vouchsafe to lis 
Pecple 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON i. WHITE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
in the course that our country has fol- 
1 dealing with the countries of 
the Old World, many thoughtful citizens 
of this country have come to feel that 
tho responsible for Government poli- 
cies and the plans that are being fol- 
lowed in dealing with the people of the 
countri of Europe and Asia, are er- 
roneous and detrimental to the best in- 
terests o. the American people in par- 
ticular, and to all the people in general. 

There is submitted herewith a letter 
rom a citizen of Idaho for the consider- 
ation of my colleagues: 


lowed 


POCATCLI IDAHO, December 8, 1950. 
COMPTON I, W:iiTE, 
( Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. WHITE: In this cark hour 


’ 
thoughts are turned toward Washington, 
i's Capital. We listen eag- 


erly for methin that will give us hope, 
nd all we hear is discord 
rh ever was a time in the history of 
this Nati when there was greater need for 
united leacership than now, but if we are to 
judge by what we see and hear, there never 
was a grea deart this leadership. 
Wh ( iethinge be done? The 
boy e dvi ruitlessiy dying, while we 
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( t ny { 
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You, sir ! 
Kor but i 
V l there 
ult 40a w th 
( it € I nec¢ Vy thi y 
I d € 3 d crisis 
v l be a1 rt 1 . 
There d be no D ocrats nor Repub- 
lic ( t tim but 31 
patri L fishly to pr! our 
I t¢ ished h r lil y 
h l you di e wisdom i e the 
ri i ¢ ¢ d a will to do it 
Very sincet Irs, 
W. E. GEE 





Show-Down With Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


dE 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1959 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled “Show-Down With Friends,” 
published in the Oregon Daily Journal, of 
Portland, Oreg., on December 4, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was erdered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
SHOW-DOWN WITH FRIENDS 
These are bitter times. They call for 


straight thinking, straight statements, and 
straight shooting 

We believe, therefore, that the United 
States must have an immediate show-down, 
not only with its avowed and fully identified 
enemies, but with its supposed friends. And 
we believe that the show-down with our 
friends should come before the show-down 
with our enemies. In fact, it must be that 
way 

Since that historic day, June 25, 1950, 
when the United States decided it could re- 
treat no longer from Communist aggression 
and must stand and fight in Korea (under 
the UN banner) most of the members of the 
United Nations have gone along with us. 

They praised America’s courageous stand, 
said it gave the UN a new lease on life, told 
the United States to go to it, promised their 
support. 

When things have gone well, they’ve been 
allforus. But when things have gone badly, 
as early in the Korean war, they've jittered. 
(Except British and Turks who are fighting, 
not carping.) 

Now that things are going disastrously 
once more, With an entirely new war in our 
laps, they're hedging again, second guessing, 
criticizing our leadership. 

That's the record. 

Britain, for example, now wants to broaden 
the high command on a more representative 
UN basis. More than 100 Laborite members 
of Parliament threatened withdrawal of Brit- 
tain’s token forces in Korea unless the 
United States consulted Britain as to the 
possible use of the A-bomb. And Prime 
Minister Attlee, in a hurried trip to Wash- 
ington, seeks to amplify Britain’s views. 

The French think we're sowing the seeds 
of a European war in Asia. 
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ins think in terms of their own 
ind their own safety. 

re unds some serious questions 
ould we expect from our allies if we 
d in an all-out war with the 
nuch real help could we reasonably 
from our friends in the Western 
Hemisphere—except from Canada, of cours« 
Virtually none. 

Could or would the Scandinavians come 
thrcugh? We know Sweden would not 
France and Belgium and Holland 
I if the Soviet armies swept acr« 
Eurowe Frankly, we don’t know, 

Would Communist-ridden Italy help? It 
would not ; : 

Would the western Germans, whom we've 
befriended and defended, fight with us? Re- 
cent elections indicate they wouldn't. 

Would India i? Not likely. 

What does that leave us? 





The British, 
se the prerogatives of 
criticize us freely and ex- 
pect us to do things for them and in their 
way. But when an outsider moves in they 
stand at our backs. 

Who else is there, besides 
and Australians? 

This sounds like a brutal appraisal. 

But we believe it is simply realistic. At 
least the burden of proof is upon our allies. 

Our fighti men are dying by thousands 
in Korea Our casualty list is more 
than 31,000 killed, wounded, and missing 

Who's fighting the war—despite token aid 
from 12 of our allies? We are 

ipposed to provide the money and 


naturaily, 


a relative. The 


exerc 





the Canadians 





latest 


Who's s1 
equipment and troops to protect western Eu- 
rope? We are. 

And who is 
wrong? We are. 

If our allies want a broader military high 
command in Korea, we're for them. Let 
them supply it—and the troops and muni- 
tions and money to go with it. 

We're getting i‘ impatient with allies 
who talk a good game and like to coach, but 
want us to provide the uniforms, do all the 
blocking, carry the ball—and collect the 
lumps. 

So we think a show-down is in order— 
with our friends first. 

Then with our enemies, 


criticized when things go 





What’s Wrong With Labor Leadership? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks -.e Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
I include the following article by Walter 
G. O’Donnell from the New Leader of 
November 27, 1950: 


WuHat’s WRONG WiTH Labor LEADERSHIP? 


The labor movement is really moving 
through a profound evolutionary process. 
Union-management relationships are chang- 
ing so rapidly that labor lawyers and labor 
economists hesitate to write books on the 
subject for fear that they will automatically 
become dated. A new and still nebulous 
body of law is evolving, with the aim of regu- 
lating the relations of labor and management 
toward each other and toward the public; and 
the outcome of this strategic economic de- 
velopment is kound to detcrmine for a long 
time the structure, efficiency and equitability 
of our economic system. 








Although the furdar:ental traditi s; and 


liberating purposes of the labor m 


sentially the same, the chan 





remaine ring in- 


nal pattern of power and the increas- 








ine social effects of union activities have so 
ed the operational situation that new 
methods and functions nd a keen ethical 
e of social responsibility—are required of 


eadership today 


ROUGH-AND-TUMBLE GLADIATORS 


} 


In the old days, lat 
g] iators, locked in ro\ 


it with bborn en 





I l i to I n collec 
to do so Blocked by 
ol ot an quated le 
] r leader had to 
€ I gain eneraluy Wil 
nd sometin 





t 
with 

re 
} 

With few excepti 
labor leaders have grow! 
movement and have ad 
the modern era by devel 


vision and concomitant new methods. 
Among them there is now a more sensible 
appreciation for the public c 
union activitie Keeping in mind that or- 

1 labor is still a minority of the 
ing force, and that attention is dire 
iblic move made b ibor leader, the 
i tance of breeding a new kind of labor 
eadership—one that is 


nsequences f 











socis acceptable, 
1amic, and can see beyond > imn 





ts of the union member 
It is only by being 
than a leader of labor that the modern 
official can further the purposes of 
unionism and extend its constructive influ- 
ence into the affairs of the community} 
The changed situation vis-: 





sometnin 








unions, in which problems of 
plexity and scope are ci tantly ising, is 
producing a new type of labor leader. Some 


of his features are already evident 
sesses well-controlled fighting 
moral courage, quiet persistence, a 
intelligence. Soft-spoken and cool in de- 
bate, he is usually armed with legal logic, 
with the facts of economics, and with up-to- 
date psychological techniques for guiding 
group activity. 

Thanks to New Deal legislation, org 
labor is no longer as frustrated by hoar 
statutes as it once was, nor so completely 
the outcast of the courts. Protection of the 
right to organize and bargain collectively— 
as provided in the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act (before Taft-Hartley) and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, and in related legislation re- 
stricting the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes and exempting unions from the 
antitrust laws—have given labor a workable 
measure of equalized legal and economic in- 
fluence with management. As a result, col- 
lective bargaining, one of the most essential 
institutions of free enterprise, has grown 
more effective as a mean of improving the 
conditions of the workingman and the 
processes of industrial coordination. 





nized 
y legal 





THE NEW PATTERN 

Through the years of economic recovery 
and war, labor and management became more 
cooperative, and trade-union membership 
grew in numbers and in power. But the ne 
pattern of fairly balanced power be- 
tween labor and capital, however workable, 
appeared offensive to certain managerial in- 
terests which had become accustomed to a 
continual preponderance of power on thei 
side. Instead of being satisfied with an 
orderly up-and-down movement of counter- 


more 
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balancing but cooperative forces, manage- 
ment wanted the teeter-totter always tipped 
in its favor, and every time the weight of 
organized labor put management “up in the 
air’ it yelled for help against the growing 
power of labor. Th ion culminated in 
the Taft-Hartley Act—which impartial econ- 





Omists, arbitrator end legal experts who 
have ob d the l eff of it on col- 
lective ar ini n con- 
fused, and disrupted the or c s of 
t aining, and |} t 3S 
more id more t 4 l ion 
and dec on by < é IT tal 





1 I 
I 7 ’ } t 
it ' 

i ecor ( Lt © K 
sce me tT e ¢ < \ 


ach me é truc- 
tui of ri a lety. 
This « ] n ' d in 
] r, and the wi re- 
S] bility ] r le No k can 
individu o! } 1 to act in « - 
nomi ffai they a > ex t nes, 
tru t e 3 r \ 1 the 
general wW f e 4 ( ( ior 

roup d l n I ire ad t I 

t I l larger § 





should ¢ I tere of s0- 
¢ y, work to i full em} nent at 
} 1 level . fe ! i 1 i y tively 
stat e | 1 I ‘ to th cI itive 
effort and we e of all 





nico, wiht 





conomilec stl sture W 
the social and economic 
fabric of the Nation Such disruption may 
d by 








involve the chi indigestion prod 

obs« e buildi codes or the acute paralysis 
of a general strike However, no one can 
expect an economl ystem to function pain- 
le y, and some disturbances—even strikes 
in public utilities and the civil service—be- 


ing symptoms of deeper disorders and in- 
justices, may v nt a coilective withhold- 
ing of labor services as a last resort 


If the decisi f labor unions are to be 
made with reference to the interests of so- 
int that 
bership as well as their leadership have an 
understanding of economics and other social 
sciences in addition to a practical grasp of 


immediate p! Thoughtful unionists 


ciety at large, it is impor their mem- 








should, for thi ison, consider the need for 
estal i I 1 labor institute 
to train I ientifical Most in- 
stitutior er learning condi I l 
cou the trainirz of indu 1 and 
busin personnel, but very few provide fa- 
c tle ed l young ! n ior t a l«- 
c t resp sibpllitl labor le adership Yet 


the function of the leader of labor is rapidly 
b 1ing as vital as that of the bu 


and industrial manager, and is likely to in- 


crease in importance as collective bargaining 
expands in the direction of union-n .- 


i Education has always 
upport of the labor movement; 
r movement needs the support 


ment cCé 
needed t 
now t 
of educatio! 

The nonpartisan business unionism of 
Samuel Gompers served to advance the labor 
movement during his y; but today, 
labor is in politics for The reason for 
this is clear Labor made its greatest 
when formerly restrictive laws pertaining to 
its rights were reformed. When people in a 
movement which relates so directly to their 
personal welfare, as does labor, become con- 
vinced that government policy is the key to 


realizing til purp ol their movement, 








fains 
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Crisis Siems From Many Errors 
N < REMARK 
| ry TUITTID V WA wine 
‘ AKT! JiK ° WATS LW 
OF THE UNITED rATES 
I 11 (le tt d of 
Vovemb 7), 1950 
\ A <n AS y P a ryt I a k 
( nt to hay printed in 
of tl Recorp an article 
lt Lake City Tribune under 
December 7, 1950, written by 
nae a well-known na- 
mi The title of the article 
Cc i Stem from Many 


no obiecction, the ad 


to be printed in the Ap- 


iress 
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( I M y I 3 
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we rO BLAME? 
t 
ke t to Kore 1 it 
i V e in Korea wa 
t I ularity bid by Presi- 
u ed to outsmart | 
pa to bl e f our 
e Pre e! on his 
t h ‘ eade! who 


reductions Mm a time of crisis 








American public which de- 

( rmament in 1945 and shouted 

tl cold war intensified from 

N ypease communism, 

A stall for time, and rearm in 

k é e that we have lost the 

é W d war III and must go all 

\ the last « 

I OF FAITH 

h I am reporting and 

» a lone way toward re- 

i ick of confidence, and 

‘ eV in the Capital City 

t pratseworthy qualities, but 

| l purpose They com- 

wive t that, having made 


ne must lie init. If we lie much 
we shall certainly die 
The mood in which the Senator de- 
was not defeatist by 
It was a mood that called for 
r change, 

id, better late than 

whica 


t $+ one, 


t e Oyplni 


gieeted Mr. 


. TO THE 
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i ‘ on 1 nv 
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I € 1 oC p 
to « 1 
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é ‘ rruled by the Pres- 
i I I ti . eae re i 
} te dh I 
ad 1 ht pr h t 
} ! ert the cou We 
\ Kore f Ne that 1 I 
I I ] 1 re 
I b ( figl 1 e A nb 
uu } é nd ill 
1 i ek cam} al- 
V ( ! I ( h 
Tr hi ich 
L f l li } le 
f H pop 1 I C l 
I ri ld ac He 
‘ me d and at home. His Re- 
Pp ly int - 
i e ¢ V 1 ¢ il l I n 
1 ( ( ( con n 
ib T e J ; 
the ! ( I ean de The - 
I w thi it is. I'll Ly 
this much,” he a. “ee % Republicans had 


hammering on Harry Truman, he’d 


never have gone to Kor.a, Blame him for it; 
ve But blame the Republicans for drivis 
him i : 

There from a close friend and adviser is one 
c he 1 } ent judgments ever made 
of Harry Trumar he wanted to be popular. 
He \ ed to confound the political opposi- 
tior How much more infantile can leader- 
ship be 

EVER OD To I AM 

As for the Senator’s general statement that 

veryb is partly responsible for the fix we 


are in, that is surely a matter of the leader- 


ship we've chosen. If the American public 
} be rong about Rt i, the best proof 

that we elec d Presiden who recognized 
he Soviet Union as ¢ 1933 and ex- 
ected to live in peace with Russia as late as 


l 
t 
I in | 
l If it was a mistake to believe in 
peace and prosperity, the mistake was made 
\ 

t 


ast spring 








hen we elected a President who promised 
hese things in 1948. These are errors which 
well confess and try to do better 


As for the rest, we lost the battle of Asia 
when Mr. Truman lost his gamble that 
neither Russia nor Red China would fight in 
Korea. Even if we stabilize the MacArthur 
line and defend it all winter, we must still 
win the last battle of world war III—the 

ttle of Russia. We won't win it by carping 


criticism. 





Military Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a letter by 
Arthur E, Farmer, addressed to the New 
York Times, under date of April 11, 1959. 
The letter has just been called to my at- 
tention, and I think it should be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
vas ordered to be printed in the Ap 


pulihen ag P llaw 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


|From the New York Times of April 16 
1950] 
MILITARY ¢ I Pre TION OF R 
A I ) ) THREAT TO D : 
(The er t f 1 
j I J > Ad ( I 
H i N ( r the Cor 
M \ I of the War Vet I 
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Ar! a For Will ndatr I t 
discipline i e can ure \V 
F natels I t ! nd ad 
off ! ! e for the lesd 
ship of th med rvices do n 
t \ Wells There have 
major d ri opinion ré i 





requirements of a Ur iform Code of Mil 
Justice. But these differences have all been 
based upon conflicts in ideas as to the m 
by which justice may be insured, and 
upon any doubt that the 
pose of the court-martial system 
antee to every member of the 
charged with an offense an impartial trial 
with all the constitutional safeguards found 


fundamental pur- 





In civilian life which can be afforded the ac- 
cused uncer the exigencies of military 


Notwithstanding the unanimous view that 
the court-martial system must be a system 
of justice, opponents of the proposa 
eliminate the right of the commanding cffi- 
cer to appoint the courts argued that such 
& provision would subvert discipline and 
interfere with the armed services’ primary 
duty of winning wars. Answering this con- 
tention, Senator Morse recently stated upon 
the floor of the Senate: 

“The best answer I can give is the state- 
ment of one general who testified before the 
War Department Advisory Committee on 
Military Justice that— 

“Discipline is maintained by many means, 
outstanding of which is the proper adminis- 
tration of justice. There is no such thing 
as a choice between maintenance of disci- 
piine and proper administration of justice by 
the courts-martial system. Justice is ad- 
ministered through courts martial in the 
interest of maintaining proper disciplinary 
standards. 

“Those of the Members of the Senate who 
have served, not in the exalted ranks of the 
generals and admirals but in the lower eche- 
lons of the military, naval and Air Forces, 
know that nothing will arouse the resent- 
ment of the men and women in the services 
as quickly and in such degree as the feeling 
that one of their number is receiving a raw 
deal from a court martial, and they will also 
know, as the rest of us must realize from our 
human experience, that a resentful individ- 
ual is an inefficient individual and one who 
is far less amenable to discipline than tiose 
who have faith in their superiors.” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, February 3, 1950, p. 1422.) 

In this statement lies the basic refutation 
of Mr. Welles’ contention. The Army real- 
izes, if Mr. Welles does not, that men can 
be led but cannot be driven, and that the 
fundamental requisite for leadership is the 
leader's ability to inspire confidence. It has 
explicitly so stated in one of its field man- 
uals. Men and women trained in the Amer- 


ican tradition will not accept injustice as a 
! 


necessary implication of discipline, and wiil 





refuse their confidence to officers who work 
on the contrary assumption 





Expediency is never a valid excuse for in- 
justice. A stinging sense that a court mar- 
has given a member of their unit a raw 
deal will do more to subvert d ipline and 
destroy morale than those slight delays 


inherent in giving a 


process 


h may be 
ir trial—the 


efers to as legalism. 


man 


New York, April 11, 1950. 





Current World Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 195% 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. ‘ 
President, on Sunday, December 10, I 
was interviewed on the subject of the 
current world crisis by Mr. Don Passante 
over Station WNJR, Newark, N. J. In 
this interview I expressed the belief that 
if the world-wide forces of freedom are 
to prevail we must stick to our friends 
and stick to our principles, and we must 
speak for those principles in truly inspir- 
ing terms to all the peoples of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that this in- 
terview be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Passante. Senator Smirtu, will you tell 
us what in your judgment are the most im- 
portant steps to be taken in the present world 
crisis? 

Senator SmITH. I would answer that, first 
of all, by saying what seems to me the gen- 
eral duty of all of us, the American people 
and free peoples everywhere. That duty, as 
I see it, is to stick to our friends and stick 
to our principles everywhere in the world. I 
think we must keep in mind that over-all 
duty as the guiding principle of our actions 
in all these problems that beset us today: 
Stick to our friends and stick to our prin- 
ciples 

Mr. PASSANTE 


Mr 


Why do you put it in just 


that way, Senator? Do you think there is 
danger that we may abandon friends or 
principles? 

Senator SmrtrH. I wish I could say con- 


fidently that I thought there was no such 
danger, but I am inclined to think there is. 
To my mind, that is the greatest danger we 
face. That is just what the Communists 
want to bring about—they hope that each 
of the free nations will become so fearful 
of Communist aggression against itself that 
the morale and cohesion of the free world 
will fall apart and that every nation will try 
to save its own skin at the expense of the 
rest. The Communists are waging a war of 
nerves as Well as a war of weapons in the 
hope of breaking our unity. We have to 
resist that war of nerves just as much as the 
war of weapons. We have to stick together 
and keep our heads. 

Mr. Passante. Senator SmitrH, you have 
more than once publicly opposed the idea 
of a preventive war by the United States 
against Russia. Do you still feel the same 
way? 

Senator SmirH. Very 


come 


definitely. I know 
Americans have sincerely argued for 
a preventive war, but in my judgment it 
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would be a 
which might 


tragic error to start a confiict 
cost millions of lives both her 
in America and throughout the world at a 
time when we still have a chance to save 
freedom without a general war On the 
same basis, I personally oppose the use of 
the atomic bomb unless and until we are 
forced into a total war 
If we are to preserve 





he unity and the 








common moral purpose of the free world, 
there > three courses which we must 
follow 
First, we must make crystal clear to the 
whole world our unflaggin desire for peace. 
If war should come, we mu sady to 
fight it; but we ourselves vield 
to the temptation to be the wa 
Second, we in America must 
ership in supporting freedom ever 





the world, for large and small nat 
in Asia as well as Europe 
pressure on us, of course, t 
with the idea of building up 
Judgment that would be The fight for 
freedom is a world-wide proposition I am 
hopeful that our friends in Europe can be 
brought to see the matter in that light and 
join us in a world-wide effort to maintain 
the institutions we value. If we aim high I 
know we can find the strength to follow 
through. 

My third point is ths appease 
anywhere in the world. We have had to re- 


There has been 
abandon Asia 
furope. In my 


at we must not 


treat in Korea and we may well have to re- 
treat some more. But don’t forget we had to 
retreat at Bataan and still we won the Jap- 
anese war No matter wl e 





are, we must always be prepared for weat, 
blood, and tears to save our princiy 
we must refuse to enter into y unmoral 
agreements for expediency or under duress 
As soon as we begin to compromise our prin- 
ciples, as soon as we begin saying that 
was wrong yesterday is right today simply 
because it is backed by superior might, the 
unity of the free world will d yive and the 
United Nations as a force for peace will cease 
to exist 

Mr. PassaNTe. Then, 
you rule c t preventive war and at the same 
time you reject appeasem how do we 
proceed from there Do you think there is 
any basis for negotiation with the Russians 
or the Chinese Communists? 





what 


SMITH 





Senator SmiTrH. That depends on them. 
Thus far they have shown very little disposi- 
tion to negotiate in d faith. At the same 
time, on our side we would never rule out 


ation. We 
1rough our 
suse when the dip- 


the possibility of Fonorable ne; 
should explore every pos 


displomatic channels, be 


Ul 
] , +} 
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lomats give up then the war is on. But lI 
repeat, we must never entertain the notion 


of some Munich-type settlem 
we agree to what we know is morall 

Mr. PASSANTE. One further ques 
ator SMITH. Are you still 
Communist actually 


on terms we can accept 





hopeful that the 
will negotiate 


without a general 


powers 


war? 
Senator SmItTH. In other words, you are 
asking whether I still have hopes that a 


third world war can be avoided. 

}‘r. PASSANT: 

Senator SmirH. I think the Communist 
leaders in Moscow will negotiate only if they 
are faced with superior force in the 
world. They showed that in the case of the 
Berlin rlockade in 1948 

Therefore the great preblem for us now 
in order to avoid war, and I want to empha- 
size this above all, is to build up the strength 
of freedom all over the world as fast as we 
possibly can. That means military produc- 
tion, it means sacrifices for all of us at home, 
and of course it means sacrifices for the 
other free nations, including Europe, who 
are having to turn back to military affairs 
just as they had begun to get back on their 
feet through tne European recovery pro- 

f 


gram 3ut if we see the need and if we stick 


Yes, Senator 


tree 




































































together I L Ww i-v “ 1 do 
the job 
I of all, but ¢ ‘ im} we 
must develop new ne¢ ( 
‘ $ ' 
me igre o! hope an r aor 
pe € who are I V r ¢ I 
je That inclu he | 
Wwe i col ince 1 \ . 
I I that we wW ace i 
I l 1 and i } wi 1 
If we car t i mess. € } 
powerful enough way € vw i 
Od will of Russ peor it . 


i you 
‘ a r 

VA 
by 
with 

. 
a 
ippro- 
n th lave done 
s far is od enc We still have the 
obsts > of Russian jamming. It is becom- 
ing more and more difficult for radio pro- 
grams printed materia and dividual 
people to get through the iron curta We 
have that problem ind Wwe a » have the 
problem of how to express our ideals in terms 
which will have powerful meani1 r pe f 

everywhel! 

We cann¢ t aft« rd to negiect any mea 
which will make a contribution to this ef- 
fort I have suggested the idea of a Voice 
of Freedom to inspire hun every- 





where with loyalty to the great heritage of 

our free civilization Not only America but 
free must enlist in this great 

effort There is a vital place in it not 

for governments but for priv: 


’ ti . 
natious 











individuals like you and me. It may that 
the United Nations can help us in 
because it is the principles of the United 
Nations which are at stake toda) 

This i something for all of us in America 





to think very hard about As we build up 
our military power it must go hand in hand 


with the power of our moral principles, and 


our ability to speak for those principles in 
terms which will inspire all the peoples of 
the world. If we can do that, I am confident 


that we can save the peace and save freedom 
That, as I see it, is the God-g 
free America 


en destiny of 





The Hiss Verdict 


EXTENSION OF 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Dm wre 
REMARK > 


Monday, December 11 ‘(legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Precident, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the R-sorp a state- 
ment prepared by me and an editorial 
entitled “Hiss Verdict Upheld pub- 


lished in the Washin 
ber 9, 1950 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial ws ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follow: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT 


ston Post of Decem- 


i y . a 
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red to disclose his 
ivitie In all events, I con- 
1e attached editorial 
‘ that unlike the tragic ex- 
I »n Acheson it is now entirely 
rin its back’? upon the Commu- 
had mistakenly defended in its 





emains is f Herb Block to 
a ys which in their attack 
like Hi will be at least 


‘rtinent as those 
ck the men and the com- 
were responsible for the ex- 


é of the Post, I have often 
he cisciplined 











é ibborn sile of Alger 

come clean 1 that we 

leath war with world com- 

ie ¢ i tell much if he would 
mer 1 even at tl I 

( us many nan of peo- 

of Gove ment who identity 


; of Russian communism 
the lives of American boys 


Korca As the Post so clearly 
doing Alger Hi might at 
it « ier t live with llow 


I 
term is over and with his 
cing such 
Whit “+ Chambers 
Bentley did long ago—Alger 
do b tedly a construc- 
the country which has done 
n but which he has never 


fend in time of war 





t was indeed a strange cabal ¢ 


ciated with Hiss in 
t conspiracy of which he and 

re a part. Apart from Cham- 
y confessed, and Henry Julian 
d state's evidence when 


e 


clear to him the statute of limi- 

i prevent his arrest, the others 

story of deceit and treachcry 

1 the de of gangland and 

i to talk. Some like, Noel Field have 
country and disappeared entirely 
public viev some like Lawrence Dug- 


nd Harry Dexter White have carried 
ecrets to the grave in premature 
like Nathan Gregory Silvermas- 

many others have pled constitu- 
ity against having to testify 
riminating evidence; some like 

i brother of Alger, and law partner 
n Acheson, have been protected from 
n by the fact that when the Dem- 
Coneress tock over from the Repub- 
5, they put the House 


of Un-American Activities en- 


4s 
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irely under new controls and leadership and 
investigations of the 
ublican 
ich had 


fused to continue the 
I timony which the R 
l begun and v 





ess hac 








to the conviction of Alger Hiss. The 
ic high comm d was so upset by 
this conviction, they even removed from the 
House Un-American Activities ¢ mittee 
t | mine Democratic Me ho 
} erved ¢ the subcommittee which 
I out the Hiss convictio1 
re i lved y h + Yr inst 
( n m but many who can and ould 
1 t country t nam ol op 1 ¢ in 
t out ment Vv ye mac 3 
heiped to il lve us in the pres- 
E ion will tt talk and th ) )= 
piia ( & p a have 
Taiied ft force out the evidence by the neces- 
\ rous it igations required to pro- 
( e it Up to date, no name supplied by 
Whittaker ¢ ) has demonstrated in- 


I ence on indicated by the Chambers tes- 
timony, but many named by Chambers have 
ubmitted to the same careful 
and comprehensive investigation and public 
hearings without which in the case of Alger 
Hiss, the indictment and conviction of this 
notorious character would never have been 
secured. It is unfortunate indeed that the 
appropriate committees of Congress have not 
courageously completed the work they so 
nobly started. 











[From the Washington Post of December 9, 
1950] 
Hiss VERDICT UPHELD 

The circuit court of appeals in New York 
has done noti.ing to solve tne mystery cf 
Alger Hiss, but it appears to have removed 
any lingering doubts as to the fairness and 
lesality of his conviction. Attorneys for Mr. 
Hiss pressed every conceivable challenge to 
the jury’s verdict and Judge Goddard's con- 
duct of the trial. At no point does it appear 
that they came close to convincing the cir- 
cuit judges that there was any material weak- 
ness in the verdict As Judge Harrie B. 
Chase, who wrote the opinion, and Judges 
Augustus N. Hand and Thomas W. Swan, who 
concurred, are eminent men of the law, their 
unanimous conclusion seems to establish the 
guilt of Mr. Hiss with about as much cer- 
tainty as can be attained by the judicial 
It is not the function of an appellate court, 
of course, to try a case over again. But the 
court did thoroughly comb through the rec- 
ord and found that “there was independent 
evidence sufiicient as a matter of law, if be- 
] and so considered by the jury, to sub- 
stantiate the testimony of Mr. Chambers in 
compliance with the rule in perjury cases as 
, ; opinion also analyzes 
enough of the testimony to indicate that it 
would have been very difficult for the jury 
to have arrived at any other verdict. No 
doubt Mr, Hiss will ask the Supreme Court 
to review the case, but as that Court hears 
cases only in the interests of clarifying the 
1othing in a petition from 
1at demands its attention. 
indication also that Mr. Hiss 
f oO prison as a man of mystery, 
stoutly protesting that he never betrayed 
his trust as a State Department official. 
That, of course, is his privilege. At no point 
in our judicial process is a man required to 
confess or to testify against himself. Yet 
this cool and cynical perjurer ought to real- 
ize that his one chance of softening the atti- 
tude of the American people toward himself 
is to come clean and tell all he knows about 
the Communist spy ring that was apparently 
operating with his connivance, That service 
to his country would not in any degree wipe 
out his guilt or minimize the despicable na- 
ture of his offense, but it would doubtless 
make it easier for him to live with his fellow 
citizens when his term is over and with his 
Own conscience in the meantime, 
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One More Question, Mr. President 
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OM MICLIAT COMO AR 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEISGHA! 
€ OHIO 
IN THE HOt S 
Mond 
Mr. FEIC a ! 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, I wish to ine 
the vine article appearing in the 
Jecer 16 issue of America, national 
Cath ‘ Wwe cI entitled “On Mc 
Question, M1 i ident 


ONE MORE QUESTION, MR. PRESIDENT 


(By M. Amrine, E. A. Conway, S. J., and 
M. S. Levine) 


(A Catholic, a Jew, and a Protestant ex- 
plore me of the moral licati of 
President Truman's stated 1 on ft 
use of the atom bomb. TFat! nwa - 





scciate editor of America, is joined by Mur- 
ray S. Levine, chairman of the New York 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and l 
Amrine, former education director of 
haven atomic laboratory.) 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In your reply to ques- 
tions at your press conference on November 
30 about the use of the atom bomb and also 
in the clarifying statement issued later the 
same afternoon from the White House, you 
stated that there has been active considera- 
tion of the use of the bomb since the out- 
break of hostilities in Eorea, 

You issued your clarifying statement to 
make it certain that there is no misinterpre- 
tation of your answers at the press confer- 
ence. In search of further certainty we beg 
leave to ask one more question: 

In this active consideration of the use of 
the atom bomb is due attention being given 
to the moral questions involved in its use? 
Or, to rephrase the query, dces our Govern- 
ment consider the question of how the bomb 
is to be used just military question? 

This point arose during one exchange at 
your conference, and your answer was ex- 
plicit—and, as the indirect transcript testi- 
fies, very swift. We believe haif the panic 
abroad arose from the not unwarranted fear 
that the bomb might be used as swiftly. 

After you had replied to a questioner that 
there has always been ective consideration 
of the use of the atom bomb, since it is one 
of our weapons, the following exchange en- 
sucd, according to the Washington Post: 

“Question. Does that mean, Mr. President, 
use against military objectives or civilian?” 

“Answer. Mr. Truman, interposing said 
* * * that it was a matter that the mili- 
tary people will have to decide—that he was 
not the military authority that passes on 
those things.” 

After confusing press reports had spread 
the impression abroad that you had author- 
ized General M hur to use the bomb in 
Korea, your ying statement was issued 
in which it was explained that: 

“Only the President can authorize the use 
of the atom bomb, and no such authorization 
has been given. If and when such author- 
ization should be given, the military com- 
mander in the field would have charge of the 
tactical delivery of the weapon.” 

That last sentence, it sems to us, Mr. Pres- 
ident, itself needs clarification. Does it 
mean that you decide only the “if and when” 
and that “the manner of its use will be sub- 
ject to determination by the military com- 
mander in the field’? We hope that this 
interpretation, found in a Washington Post 
editorial obviously trying to put the best pose 
sible construction on your remarks, is an- 
other misinterpretation. The atom bomb is 
not immoral in itsel It is the manner in 


wi 
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which it is used that determines the morality 














immorality of atomic bombing. Do you 
vwctually intend to leave to the harried judg- 
of a field commander the choice be- 
tween, say, the bombing of military installa- 
n which is legitimate, and the terror- 
nbing of civilians, which is not? 
Please do not misunderstand us, Mr. Pres- 





nt. We do not ask the United States to 

ve up its ate weapons, nor even to 
give the impression that they would not be 
used. We agree with the Washington Post 
that it would have been irresponsible folly on 
your part to renounce categorically the use, 
under any circumstances, of our most potent 
weapon, and that you were well advised to 
emphasize that it is a usable weapon, not 
a@ museum piece. What we do seek is a 
clearer explanation of the circumstances in 
which it would be used, and the assurance 
that you and your civilian advisers will dic- 
tate not only the if and when, but the cir- 
cumstances themselves. 

We fear, Mr. President, that unless you re- 
tain such control, military expediency alone 
will be the sole criterion. In this connection 
we quote from a masterly document oppor- 
tunely published just 3 days before your press 
conference by the Federal Council of 
Churches, entitled “The Christian Con- 
science and Weapons of Mass Destruction.” 
The basic fear of the drafting committee, 
which included, besides a score of eminent 
Protestant theologians, three prominent lay- 
men who had been associated with atomic 
projects, is that the United States will fol- 
low the philosophy of total war, or war in 
which all moral restraints are thrown aside 
and all the purposes of the community are 
fully controlled by sheer military expedi- 
ency. 

The committee voices a warning that all 
of us should heed as we move ever deeper 
into conflict: 

“We must recognize that the greater the 
threat to national existence the greater will 
be the temptation to subordinate everything, 
all civil rights, the liberty of conscience, all 
moral judgments regarding the means to be 
used, and consideration of postwar interna- 
tional relations, to the single aim of military 
victory. * * * Just as death is prefer- 
able to life under some conditions, so, too, 
victory at any price is not worth having. If 
this price is for us to become utterly brutal, 
victory becomes a moral defeat. Victory is 
worth having only if it leaves us with enough 
reserves of decency, justice, and mercy to 
build a better world and only if it leaves those 
we have conquered in a condition in which 
they can ultimately cooperate in the task of 
setting forward God’s purpose in creation. 
Hence the way we fight and the means we use 
are of crucial importance. Military expedi- 
ency * * * cannot be the sole test, but 
must be subordinated to moral and political 
considerations.” 

The military commander in the field can- 
not be expected to give proper weight to those 
considerations. It is just because his sole 
test is military expediency that the moral 
choices involved in atomic bombing cannot 
be left to him. Upon those choices may well 
iepend the whole future of our civilization, 
Cherefore, says the Federal Council's com- 
uittee: “The National Government must not 
yield to the military its own responsibility 
for the immediate and the postwar conse- 
quences of-the conduct of the war.” 

Uts.doubtedly this consideration influenced 
Congress in 1946 when, after long and serious 
discussion of military versus civilian control 
of atomic energy, it passed the Atomic Energy 
Act. Do we misinterpret that act, Mr. Pres- 
ident, when we observe that it seems to in- 
vest you with wider responsibility for the 
conduct of an atomic war than you seem to 
have acknowledged either in your press con- 
ference or in your clarifying statement? We 
refer specifically to the section which gives 
you supreme authority over the atom bomb; 


Mic 
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“The President from time to time may di- 
rect the Commission (1 to deliver such 
quantities fissionable materials or weapons 


to the Armed Forces fo 
necessary 


r such use as he deems 
in the interest of national defense.” 

That, Mr. President, is an extremely broad 
grant of discretionary power, as you—and we 


say it sympathetically—must be only too well 


aware. In another field it would undoubted- 
ly be subject sooner or later to review by the 
Supreme Court for official interpretation of 
the intent of Congress. But this grant of 


power is unique, in the sense that the deci- 
sion you make under it will be final, 
to no review excepting history's 

As we read the act, it empowers you to turn 
the bombs over to the military to be used 
in the way you—which in effect is you and 
the National Security Council—deem neces- 
sary. In other words, the law seems to give 
you responsibility not the if and 
when, but for the how this weapon is used. 
It would, therefore, ent with 
the letter of the law gi 
to a military subordi: rt of that deci- 
sion which by law devolves upon you 
have already noted that it is Just the part of 
the decision most fraught with danger to the 
ultimate purposes of our foreign . policy 
Even if it would not be inconsistent with the 
letter, would it not be inconsistent with the 
spirit of the law, with what seems to have 
been the obvious intent of Congress, and with 
the tradition ie American people, who 
have always guarded the primacy of the 
civilian over the military in f 


subject 


only for 


inconsist 


seem 
if you were to 








ve pa 





of tl 


matters of na- 


tional defense? 

We have asked more than one question, 
we admit. But they boil down to this re- 
quest fill you, in the way you deem best, 


further clarify your atom-bomb policy? The 
questions we have raised are real questions 


which are bothering, we believe, not only 
ourselves but millions more at home and 
abroad. Only you, Mr. President, can allay 
the fears your press conference caused in 


the minds of your fellow men. 





Subversives Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘A Job for Congress,” published 
in a recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

A Jos FoR CONGRESS 


One of the first jobs Cong-ess should take 
up when it returns to Washington is a review 
of the so-called Internal Security Act which 
it passed in such haste over a Presidential 
veto before the Members rushed off to the 
hustings in their respective States. 

This act, a major portion of which Is 
known also as the Subversives Control Act 
or McCarran Act, has been in effect long 
enough, even in a matter of weeks, for people 
to appraise some of its shortcomings and the 
disturbances it has caused. 

One effect, the hardship it has laid on a 
large number of legitimate travelers to 
America whose visas were suddenly canceled 
for reinvestigation, is largely past and can- 
not be rectified, 
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A similar effect is showing up post- 
ponement of final natur ati ren ies 
for groups of applk wi A d 
with all prior requirem Ss for citine ip 
but who now must be reened to « ermine 
it 1 1e% bel ng t ) any oO raniz iui 
> * * yYequired to be registered ul ‘ 

itter of I I Vv 3 
wly € shed > ves 
ul dete i e W r ‘ i- 
red tk the \- 
tion process would appear to De practi 
uspe i for a while, keeping in alien status 
a r of desirable potent al citizens as 
well ¢ iny undesirable 

Seth W. Richardson, chairman of the ex- 

amining board, declares himself to be of an 


» wheth- 
lated for 


intensely curious as t 
er the criteria and methods le 
identifying Communist-front or C 


open mind but 


mmunist- 


ction organizations are workable This will 
take some time to judge after the Depart- 
ment of Justice has prepared it luminous 
cases against the American Communist Party 





} 


and a long list of related or 


u ed groups 
But already the Attorney Ge 





ral has had 
to step in with a ruling to modify the opera- 
tion of the law where it was excluding from 
the United States persons whose connection 
with Fascist or Nazi organizations was only 
a nominal one in childhood or under duress 
many year These may be given only 


temporary 
It is not desirable to depend « 
tive modification to correct 


VISAS 
n administra- 
inequities in a 


law, for administrative discretion can also 
be abused. Congres should complete its job. 

More than an administrative judgment is 
involved, for example, in determining wheth- 
er President Truman was right in protest- 
ing that the list of defense activities required 
to be published under the law uld be a 
( venient checklist for saboteur 

The United States has had a great deal to 
learn about how to curb Communist or other 
t ilitarian activities effectively, id that 
learning process did not end with the ; ige 


of the McCarran Act. 





The Problems of Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


me 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Junction City 
(Oreg.) Times for December 7, 1950. The 
editorial is very interesting. It sets forth 
some sound grass-roots philosophy, and 
contains a practical lesson which should 
be heeded by all of us, in this great pe- 
riod of crisis in our country 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

A farmer settled i 
period of years he built 


legislative day of 


raw country Over a 
Ip a good farm, ! t 


good barns, equipped it well, and ridded out 
all the weeds and brush, eve to t ld 
mustard in the field He acquired position 
and prospered, and also a few holdings in 
another part of the county 

But as the years went by he began to spend 
more and more of his time telling the other 
farmers how they sl Id run thei laces 
what organization thie } i 
in fac it got to the point that he began 




















l I fence livest k 
I eve the way t children 
He ¢ I yin t f e all 
t ad ¢ re h way of 
( 
I part of the story is that by his 
o all men he let 
} 1, the neighbors’ scrub 
with his gocd herds 
a r ri h ay away 
! d seed ¢ After a long 
( funds against luture crops 
he f elf heavily in debt, his family 
al nd even the hired help finding 
fa ( le in their work and indifferent 
t ! 
M i Johnny-come-lately had come 
j e picture and was not only running 
a prett bi place himself but leasing or 
oth taking over the operation of many 
othe matler outfits in the county and near- 
by There was much distrust of this new- 
come! woth his methods and the way he 
treated his help and his attitude toward his 
neighbors was open to suspicion. It became 
increasingly apparent that he was out to grab 
evel worth grabbing by fair means or 
foul. And the question all of the neighbors 
were king was, “What's the old pioneer 
going tod take care of his own place and 
bring it back to its former good condition, 
or j ro on as he is and still try to outfox 
this newcomer, and maybe lose everything 
ee ll is how his own folk’s don't altogether 
trust his good intentions any more.” 
ihe problems of nations are just the prob- 
lem people, multiplied in size but basic 
in | pl 





Congress and Our Municipal Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 


7 


Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. HILL Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the REcorp 
ss entitled “Congress and Our 
Municipal Governments,” by Hon. W. 
Cooper Green, mayor of Birmingham, 
and president of the Alabama League of 
Municipalities This very able and 
timely address was delivered by Mayor 


an eddre 


Green at a dinner given in Washington 
on the evening of Monday, December 4, 
1950, by the Alabama delegation to the 


Municipal Congress. The 
honor of Alabama’s two 


American 
dinner was in 


United States Senators and the Mem- 
bers of the House delegation in Con- 
gress 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
CONGRESS AND Our MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 

This is in many Ways a most unusual get- 
together I doubt if there has ever before 
been such a meeting in Washington—a meet- 
ing where duly elected spokesmen for home- 
town governments back in Alabama have 
come to Washington to personally express 
appreciation to you, our spokesmen at the 
national level, for the fine job you have done 
for Alabama people—and for our local com- 
munity governments. 


It is altogether fitting that we should take 
time out 
our home-town 


the relationship c: 


from our day-to-day running of 
yvernments and appraise 
isting today between our 














local and Federal governments, 
that relationship of today as 
situation 20 or 30 years ago, 

It is aiso very appropriate that we, as local 
government officials, let you, our leaders here 
in Washington, know what your actions here 
have meant vo the well-being and progress 


and compare 
against the 








of our local communities—your home towns 
and th of your Alabama constituents. 

I have perl stepped ahead of my pre- 
rogative as president of the League of Munici- 
pelities in making this talk, or giving you 
this message. Perhans it should have been 
made by cur distinguished chairman of the 
league’s Committee on Federal City Rela- 
tions, the lovable mayor of Mobile—Ernest 
Megginson. But, somehow, I felt that what I 


have to say may reflect the thinking of most 
of us in local government So, I’m sure 
Ernest will pardon me if I step into his field 
and speak briefiy on Federal-city relations in 
this interesting pericd in our Nation's history. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT GROWS UP 


There are those in our country, even in 
our own State of Alabama, who argue that 
the Federal Government has grown and 
grown in recent years, and because it has 
grown so remarkably that everything is go- 
ing haywire—that everything is out of bal- 
ance, governmentally speaking. I’m going 
to say to you people here tonight something 
that may sound strange for one connected 
with local government. I'm going to tell you 
that the Federal Government has not grown 
as fast or as much out of proportion to its 
size of 20 years ago as has our State govern- 
ment and most of our city governments. 
Those who harp about the size of the Federal 
Government never mention the great in- 
crease in serviceability of that Government, 
or the increased good that Federal services 
have done for our people. They talk only 
about cost in dollers and cents and the num- 
ber of Federal employees. Because it costs 
more to run our Federal Government and 
takes more people to run it, the opponents of 
the Federal Government say the situation 
is rll bad. I want to say a few words to- 
night in opposition to that viewpoint. 

In my home-town afternoon paper, issue 
of a week or so ago, there appeared a full- 
page advertisement signed by an organiza- 
tion which claims that its purpose is to de- 
velop and promote a better understanding 
of the American way of life. The advertise- 
ment pointed out that in 1949 “your Federal 
Government spent over 12 times as much as 
in 1929—$3,900,000,000 in 1929, over $40,000,- 
000,000 in 1949.” It then pointed out that 
in 1949 the Federal Government “hired over 
3 times as many civilian empioyees as 20 
years ago—500,000 civilian employees in 1929, 
2,000,000 civilian employees in 1949.” 

Now, let's see what the facts are; the facts 
as distinguished from propaganda against 
our Federal Government. I’m defending the 
Federal Government tonight because those 
who attack the Federal Government would 
just as quickly attack our city and town 
governments. They're against almost every- 
thing that all povernments do. ‘Then, too, 
we Officials and people back in the local com- 
munities are a part of the Federal Govern- 
ment just as much as we are a part of the 
local city or vwewn government. The rela- 
tionship between the Federal and home- 
town governments is so close that when 
someone jumps on one or the other, it’s like 
some individual jumping on your brother 
or cousin. We just naturally resent an 
enemy jumping on our folks—our kinfolks, 
so to speak. So, our Irish gets up. It gets 
up when we see and hear reckless individuals 
and organizations going about lambasting 
the Federal Government because it happens 
to be big. Sure, it’s big. It serves 150,000,000 
people. No other nation in the world today 
serves daily as many people in so many 
worth-while ways. 

Getting back to the advertisement that 
appeared in my home-town newspaper about 
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the size of the Federal Government’s exnend- 
itures in 1949, as compared with 1929 ex- 
penses, let me say what Senator JOHN Spark- 
MAN has already so ably t 
cent of the annual budget of the 
Government goes for payments on debis of 
two World Wars, veterans’ payments, benefit 
and services, and to prepare to avert in tl 
future the costly errors of unpreparedne 
that the last World War. Th 
leaves 30 cents in each Federal dollar to be 
spent on domestic or normal Federal services 
That's 4 times—not 12 times—what the 
Federal Government was spending in 1929 for 





hat 70 per- 


stated 


Feder 


preceded 


Federal services. Is there anyone in this 
room tonight who doubts that the Federal 
Government is rendering more than four 


times as many services today as against 1929 
for our people? When we realize what twelve 
billion Federal dollars is getting for us today 
in the way of Federal services and benefits 
we wonder what $3,000,000,000 was spent for 
in 1929 when there were no o!d-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program for the millions of 
our wage earners, no farm benefits, no expan- 
sive soil conservation program, no program 
to electrify rural and urban homes, no rural 
telephone program, no extensive development 
of our rivers and inland waterways, no fliood- 
control measures to speak of, very little in 
the way of interstate road building, no air- 
port program, no slum clearance and low-cost 
housing programs, no Federal-aid hospital 
program, no free school-lunch program, no 
Federal aid school-building program, very 
little in the way of vocational education fed- 
erally supported. 

Yes; the Federal Government for $3,0C0,- 
000,000 in 1929 was doing a few things for our 
people. It provided lighthouse service for 
our merchant shipmen and fishermen, lim- 
ited forest fire prevention services, planning 
of waterways projects, a limited Federal road 
program. There were some funds expended 
for vocational education. But the principal 
service that you and I looked to the Federal 
Government for in 1929 was the postal service. 
We did not then, as now, expect aid for small- 
business men. If there was any Federal aid 
for businessmen, it was for the great monop- 
Olies, not for the little fellow who needed the 
helping hand of his Government. We did 
not then as now look to the Federal Govern- 
ment for protection of bank deposits. The 
1929 Federal Government to which so many 
of our citizens now like to point as the model 
government was the Government that al- 
lowed big business to squeeze to death little 
business, let our banking system drift into 
ruin and bankruptcy. 

And, while the Federal Government is 4 
times—not 12 times—bigger than in 1929, 
our State government in Alabama is 6 times 
bigger today than it was at that time. The 
figures gathered from our State comptroller 
show that just a little more than 20 years 
ago the State’s revenues were $32,000,000. 
During the past fiscal year they were $191,- 
000,000. Compared with 30 years ago our 
State government is 24 times larger today— 
in just 30 years, mind you. But the enemies 
of the Federal Government in Alabama never 
mention that. That would be too fair. In 
our city governments our expenditures have 
increased in about the same proportion. 

So, my friends, after we eliminate the war 
and defense and veterans’ costs from the 
Federal budget, our Federal Government has 
not grown to the same extent in the past 
20 to 30 years as have our State and local 
governments. 


WHY DO THEY GROW? 


The thing that has made the Federal Gov- 
ernment four times larger in 1950 than it 
was in 1930 and 1920 is the same thing that 
has made our State and local governments 
larger—an ever-increasing demand on the 
part of those who pay for government for 
more and more services and benefits from 
government. Inthefull-pr advertisement 
that recently appeared in my city's afternoon 








newspaper, to which I referred a moment 
peared this comment: “About 25 cents 

of every dollar earned by the people 

for Federal, State, and local taxes.” 
What does that outlay get for the people? 
I've already mentioned some of the gains— 
1 security, hospitals, scho roads, rural 
electrification benefits, farm income im- 
provement, airports for an expanded trans- 
rtation system, police protection, protec- 
tion from fire damage and loss, sanitation 





»s, and a‘'l sorts of other services To- 
tal up all these services and benefits and 
they exceed in value anything else the dol- 
lar buys for people. There was a time—not 

1 many years ago—when the head of the 

mily in figuring the annual family budget 
always listed a sizable outlay for a case of 
typhoid fever, or yellow fever, or diphtheria, 
pneumonia, scarlet fever, measles, or any one 
of a dozen other maladies that could strike 
the family each year The family doctor 
bill was certain to be costly. Today, as a 
result of public spending for improved pub- 
lic health, these diseases which used to 
strike annually every family, are almost un- 
heard of—certainly they are today indeed 
rare, 

Government is doing today for the people 
what they cannot as individuals do for them- 
The people, in other words, are col- 
lectively doing for themselves what they 
cannot individually do for themselves. 
Those who oppose Government’s costs sel- 
dom, if ever, oppose the benefits of Govern- 








selves. 


ment. We used to have a State senator 
down in Alabama who served 24 years in 





e senate. I’ve heard him say many times 
that he never failed to vote for an appropri- 
ation bill, but he wanted it understood that 
he had never voted for a revenue or tax bill, 
He was for the popular side of government— 
the spending for useful and needed services— 
but he was agdinst the unpopular side, the 
raising of revenue for the payment of these 
services. There are lots of men in Congress 
today like that and there are officials in our 
State and local governments with the same 
point of view. But, it’s to the everlast- 
ing credit of you men and to my colleagues 
here from the local governments that we’ve 
had the intestinal fortitude and the intel- 
lectual honesty to recognize the fact that 
things of real value to our Nation and to 
our localities cost money, and we’ve designed 
the revenue structure needed to provide the 
funds for rendering the long list of daily 
services of Government that mean so much 
to people. 

With a huge debt hanging over from two 
world-wide wars and the enormous debt 
caused by outlays voted for benefits and 
services to war veterans, it is going to be dif- 
ficult for our National Government to reduce 
its annual budget. We know that, but we 
hope that you men who represent us here 
will be ever mindful of the fact that the 
Federal Government has the taxing power 
to a much more extensive degree than we 
have in the States and local communities. 
So, it will be very helpful indeed in the 
financing of the State and local governments 
if you will help to design a pattern of Fed- 
eral support of a lot of services now borne 
exclusively by the States and local commu- 
nities, or develop a satisfactory system of 
grants-in-aid to help us do a better job of 
performing at the local level for the benefit 
of all our people. We know that by your 
past actions and votes you have indicated the 
strongest type of friendship for our govern- 
ments and have demonstrated a pronounced 
interest in and sympathy for us in our battle 
with the problem of meeting the demands of 
a local populace for expanded services of 
all types. Let me urge that you extend your 
thinking and efforts in the general direction 
of greater cooperation between the Federal 
and local governments in solving some of 
the more difficult problems of Government 
financing and providing services in response 


to increased local demand 
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YOUR VALUABLE EXPERIENCE 
TI cannot of our delegation tn Con- 
gress without thinking how fortunate we 
people in Alabama are t be so ably and ) 
well represented here N 


in the Nation's Capit 
I think our good ] 








nd, Ed Reid, has ex- 


s choice words the way 


m t of be ; ir conere ior dele- 
gatior x he wrote i u 
editori ari recently in the Lee 





County Bulletin 
“Alabama has a fine set of men in the Con- 
it work individually 


and collectively as « State's 


gress. They're doing gre: 
as lawmakers, 


spoke 


nen in the greatest legislative body in 
the world. But, one of them could be 
a better Congressm: or a better Senator, 
if our people would let him be. There's not 
a one of them who is not in better position 
than any of his constituents to know at all 
times how his vote could be most effective in 
the national interest But, every single 
member s to try to weigh the sentiment 
of the ‘folks back home’ on every issue upon 
which he must vote. Actually, they have the 
very best experts on all issues right at their 
call there in Washington. They hear testi- 
mony by knowledgeable and trained experts, 
but they have to listen to second-rate opin- 
ions and viewpoints from the ‘folks back 
home’ because, after all, it is the ‘folks back 
home’ and not the War Department or State 

) 

if 


t, ev 














Department experts on foreign affairs wh¢ 
send the Co men back to their seats 
indeed they § k to Washington for con- 
tinued service after casting a series of votes 
every one of vit interest to local people.” 
In this editorial, Ed Reid pointed out in 
a very clear way the importance of seniority, 
g Congress on the part 
of our delegation. This is the way he 
ressed it 
The greatest investment our people here 
in Alabama have is in the experience gained 
by the members of our delegation in Con- 
gress through years of service in Washing- 
ton. Those who know the mechanics of leg- 
islation, and the processes through which 
bills pass before being defeated or passed, 
realize the value of ranking positions on im- 
portant committees in Washingtor I was 
never sO much impressed by this fact than 
when I was called to Washington by the 
national organization of municipal govern- 
ments back in 1937 to assist in the sponsor- 
ship of a bill to amend the Glass-Steagal 
Banking Act of 1933. The 
in the original act which prevented banks 
belonging to the Federal F j m, or 
which were members of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, from paying interest 
on daily bank balances of public bodle It 
was considered a good provision from the 
point of view of banks, but an unfavorable 
one from the standpoint of public acencies. 
When spokesmen from cities in New York 
and California who, because of the great 
wealth of those States, became more inter- 
ested in the provision than those of us in 
the poorer States, they found after reaching 
Washington that an Alabamian—Hon. Henry 
B. Steagall—was head of the committee be- 
fore which the bill was pending. That was 
when I was called into the picture. It was 
then that I first became impressed with the 
value of our delegation in Congress. All of 
our Members were outstanding members of 
powerful committees. The director of the 
California League of Cities visited the Ala- 
bama delegation Members with me, following 
which visits he remarked: ‘I now see why 
the South has exerted such a considerab! 
influence over the passage of our Nation's 
laws. You people have sent your representa- 
tives here and kept them here long enough 
that they are in p< 
and influence.’ There’s no question about 
it, we profit here in Alabama by reason of our 
long-established practice of sending good 
men to C and kee ping them there 
‘ 








or long service, in the 


oe 





“ 














erve Syste 











pie 


sitions of great prestige 





ngrese 
long enough for them acquire p 


of power and influence.” 
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IT agree wholeheartedly with this view int 
expressed by Ed Reid I was count r up 
the years of service of you mem 
c rressjonal delegation the her day I was 
impressed when I discovered that you 11 i 
have at 1 of 108 years of experien in 
Congress—an average tenure of r 
years—this despite the fact that } e 
6 Members who have been here i 
5 years each his is a wl s 
You younger men have been able to draw on 
the rich experience of the older Members 
of the delegati nd those of you who have 
been here a longer time can benefit from 


the fresh viewpoints brought here by the 
newcomers. But I hope the time will never 
come when our Alabama people turn our 
Congressmen out of office 
ry enough t 

ence needed to 


been here lor 





render di 


to our State and her people 


FEDERAL-CITY RELATIONS INCREASE 





WwW weekS ago we set up inside our 


ie of Municipalities 


a committee te 





I ; 
kn S > Committee on Federal-city I 
l appointing the membe Iw e 
thon follow 

“For quite some time we have been plan- 
I set up a special committee t be 
lr .own as the Committee on Federal-city Re- 
lations. Our reason for this is to have a 
committee t devote its entire efforts to the 
study of proposed Federal laws of inte t to 
municipal government The lume ich 
legislation has increased session by session 


until now there are actually more measures 
before the Congress each session affecting 


€ i 
municipal government interests than there 
are in the State legislature. In other word 
Congress and what Conere does each ses- 
sion is equally, if not more, important to the 
nunicipal governments than is the case with 


what the Alabama Legislature does each ti 
it meets.’ 

Tha how im} t v nsider the re- 
lationship betwee uw Federal Government, 
r the e | id 1 r i¢ l ‘ - 

iirman of that 


mmittee, I have designated Hon. Ernest 
l Mobile. Two 


ments, on the other As p 
C 
M inson, the able mayor of 

municipal officials from each 


outstanding 


congressional district were named to work 
with him. They are: First district, H 

N. B. Fields, mayor of Demopolis, and H 

W. W. Andrews, mayor of Jacl 





second district, Hon. Travis Cosby, m 
of Opp, and Hon. Carroll Lawrence, com- 
missioner of Troy; third district, Hon. Forney 
Renfroe, mayor of Opelika, and Hon. Grover 
Ray, mayor of Headland; fourth district 
Hon. Wallis Elliott, mayor of Talladega, and 
Hon. Ralph Nicolson, mayor of Selm fifth 
district, Hon. Roy Wallace, mayor of Gadsden, 
and Hon. James E. Cameron, council presi- 
dent of Alexander City; sixth district, Hon 
W. H. Nicol, commissioner of Tuscaloosa, and 
Hon. J. W. Oakley, councilman of Centerville; 
seventh district, Hon. George Hiller, mayor of 
Jasper, and Hon. John W. Mendrix, mayor 
of Oneonta; eighth district, Hon 
son, meyor of Athe! and H Wilford Lynn, 
commissioner of Sheffield; ninth district, 
Hon. L. A. Goolsby, mayor of Pleasant Grove, 
and Hon. Jap Bryant, mayor of Bessemer 
Most of these men are here tonight They 
want you to know that it shall not be their 
purpose to try to tell you how to vote on 
various proposals of interest to municipali- 
ties. They will, however, from time to time, 
offer recommendations that 
public interest—not their personal inter 





Elmer Vin- 











in all pending municipal measures rhey 
want to help you to study more carefully 
all legislati matters 1 ernm poli- 
cies that relate to the welfare of local v- 
ernment and local pe le When you have 
their studies and I you will be 
able to as with n ‘ or! ind 
knowledge on our proble 
In a report t r t ‘ ied 

oc Rs 2 

Fed - Rela t ul f 
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A Bad Week for the Big Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


THE UNITED STATES 


Mond December 11 (legislative day of 


i Vove niuber 27), 1950 
M MORSI Mr. President, I ask 
unanim consent to have printed in 


idix of the REcorRD a manu- 





script « cadcast by Mr. Charles M. 
Hul ( the State Department, in 
charge of our Voice of America program. 
The broadcast was delivered recently at 


,at a program honoring the 
otate ol Oregon 


no objection, the broad- 
































cast 1 to be printed in the 
ReEco a 
\ Bap We=K FOR THE Bic Liz 
rhe ( t y the big lie has 
suff I bad blo n the p 
vet ty 5 5 United w1Olhs 
In Ea Ger! ) 1 attempt to whip up 
a pl ( p cl ing American 
pla ith dr i in¢ iary bonrbs on 
I ( mat 1 fields has just bogged 
down in ¢ ion. The campaign began a 
few d » usUal inspired stories a} 
peared in nu r of Communist pa 
And f | ly 1ethin happened 
LDN, t t ne agency, withdrew 
i sent out earlier giving de- 
h 1 fire-bomb incident and 
sent a warni to its subecribers not to use 
t 
Ww ca the fumbling in the East 
Ce ! ! is not clear at this mo- 
Pe! I ficials of the ministry got 
their signals ci ed with Moscow. Perhaps 
ley remenmybered that during the war, Dr, 
I I f 1 identical charge inst 
the British Air Force, and they thought the 
resembl » a bit too embarrassing. Per- 
hap 1 t read some of the back num- 
be f tae East German press, which have 
beei irni locomotive crews to observe 
n e « because sparks from their engines 
were ti grain fields afire. Or perhaps 
t i y d made a bad mistake in 
identifying the marking of the American 
planes -zedly involved in the incident 
nce the United St ; Air Force does not 
even have the type of planes mentioned 
What - the re ns, it is evident that 
the te : of ft S iat bie lie are take 
ing tinre t ‘ 1t mselves out, 
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t 
fi I E 
if 
r v] 
I 
u é ( 
1 ( Ini ! I re ha g 
( l ( vineli t ptical 
} ‘ | is wl 
\ n nt Cc inist—Mr. Jacob 
Tl i f li ou Mr. Malik 
l 1 t to te world with little 
that the Uni is guilty of 
in K like his E orn 
Eu in comrade who control the } S 
ind di f countr and don’t have 
t nyone ta ig ba in pub 
lic, Mr. Malik h to work under a great 
handicap le is in the unhappy position of 
hat to prove I ] h facts This he 
I found in do ¢ r since he as- 
imed I ri of the £ urity Coun- 
cil ad beg u lae-qown \ - 
eve For the cts in 





to the UN, Warren 
two times this week, 
rean troops that are in- 


iblic of Korea It is the 




















North K and the who support them 
that are respon le for the bloodshed And 
it is t North Koreans and those who sup- 
port their agsre n stop the blood- 
hed at momen 
( ing h elf-evident facts 
ti ummed up the situation in Korea 
with a simpl » Which is worth 
r¢ es ing 
“A men’s house,” he said, “has been at- 
tacked by a band a bandits, who have oc- 


curied most of its rooms and driven him 
] re family into one corner while 
reinforcement 7_ * * are on the way. 


At this point, a powerful patrol of the in- 











vaders su t * eful settlement of the 
question’; he says the shooting should stop 
and the police should go back to headquar- 
ter The invaders would remain in posses- 


sion of most of the house. They would hold 
oa to their weapons. The householder and 
his family would be left in their corner, 
disarmed and wounded * * *¢ 
doe. this proposal appeal to the household 
settlement.’ What will the 
community think of a police force which 
accepts such a proposal?” 

And Mr. Austin answered his 
with these words: 

“The United Nations has undertaken to 
protect the Korean people from aggression 
and to help the Korean people attain free- 
f unity and peace. The ‘peace’ reso- 


n« ‘ne »fi7] 
as peacerul 


question 


dom of 
lution proposed by the Soviet resolution is 
the kind of peace that ensues when the 
innocent victim lies dead and still.” 

These words are going to be heard through- 
out the world. They are going to echo in the 
countries of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union despite the effort of the Communist 
governments to suppress them. And Mr. 
Malik is going to find that his attempt to 
counter the truth with the big lie will have 
as little success as the potato-bug campaign 
or its close cousin, the incendiary-bomb 
fable. The truth, as Communist propagan- 
dists have been finding out lately, is a tough 
opponent to beat. This has indeed been a 
bad week for big lies and big liars, 
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Displaced Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM LANGE 
TH DAKOTA 
THE UNITED STATES 


OF NCI 

IN THE SENATE OF 

Monday, December 11 (legislative day o 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. LANGER. Mr 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “The Real 
Displaced Persons,” written by Marie T. 
Gerhard, and published in the April 1950 

ue of the Magnificat, a Catholic 
monthly magazine. I invite the 
tion of all Senators to the articie. In 
my judgment, th 
acout the Volksdeutsche, the problems 
which confront them, how they hay 
been mistreated, and the attitude toward 
them of our State Department and the 
adiuinistration than any other article I 
have read on the subject. Miss Gerhard 
outstanding writer on the subject, 
invite the attention of all Senators 
to the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


President, I ask 


att , 
avven- 


autnor says more 





THE REAL DISPLACED PERSONS 
(By Marie T. Gerhard) 

Do you know the difference between a dis- 
placed person and an expellee? Such a 
conspiracy of silence has been prevailing in 
the public press that you are indeed excep- 
tional if you can make this distinction. 

Broadly speaking, a DP is a displaced per- 
son of any other nationality or racial origin 
than German. An expellee, in contrast, is 
an individual only of German origin, who 
for that reason is excluded from the medical 
care, food, clothing rations, and immigration 
privileges granted the former group. 

The latter comprise approximately 15,C00,- 
oco unfortunates who were displaced by the 
Potsdam agreement and by countries of 
southeastern Europe. Signed by the United 
States, Britain, and Russia, the Potsdam pact 
stipulated in part “The transfer to Ger- 
many of German population or elements 
thereof, remaining in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary will have to be under- 
taken.” 

Though their forefathers had settled this 
territory before the discovery of America, 

5,000,000 citizens were made destitute by 
one stroke of the pen. Having fought 
nazism, this multitude was also a tangible 
threat to communism. Nevertheless, they 
were informed, “Take only what you can 
carry. Ycu have an hour to get out of here.” 

Torn from their loved ones as finally as if 
death had parted them, these hapless vic- 
tims were flung into unheated cattle cars. 
Like refuse they were dumped upon a land 
unable to provide for its own 60,000,000 in- 
habitants. 

What had been left behind—homes and 
farms, focd and clothing—all was seized by 
Communist vultures, : 

During the mass expulsion men were 
beaten, women were violated, children wer 
taken by the legs and hurled against trees. 
As a result, 3,000,000 perished or were never 
heard of again. 

Of the 12,600,000 surviving, 7,600,000 were 
scattered between the American and British 
zones of Germany, 4,000,000 in the Soviet 
zone, and 350,000 in Austria. Had they been 
on a desert island they could not have been 
mcre isolated from their dear ones. 

A number were housed in ramshackle army 
barrac’:is with leaky roofs and air holes for 
windows, Bunks were laid in tiers so that 
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at Its chairman, nator Pat McCaRRAN, 
Democrat, Nevadé been pilloried by prac- 
tically every newspaper in the country This 
stanch American and his colleagues have 





withstocd the unbelievable 
million-dollar lobby. 
thus tried to ol 
victims of Potsdam. 

Representative Ep GOSSETT, 
Texas, who has served on the Immigra 
Committee for reputed to know 
more concerning this question than any of 
his 435 confréres. In a hearing before the 
Immigration Subcommittee he stated 

“I want to commend as patriotic citi 
and good public servants those who may be 
sitting on this bill. In my opinion, future 
generations will rise up to call them blessed.” 

In October 1949, the legislation was voted 
out of the committee—an almost unheard-of 
thing in parliamentary r re. When 
discussed on the floor of the Senate, shortly 
before adjournment, it 
plex problem, There v no alternative but 
to send it back to the committee. 
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DP bill is on the agenda 
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The Right of Congress To Declare 
War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
( ‘ H DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF TI 
Monday, December 11 (1 
Monday, November 27), 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in view 
of the tragic turn that events have taken 
in Korea and the continued lack of any 
clear-cut, constructive program advis- 
ing the American public as to this ccun- 
try’s goals in Asia, it seems to me that 
an editorial, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RgEcorp, is 
especially pertinent 

Unless Coners safeguards energceti- 
cally its right to declare war, we shall 
iave taken a long and perhaps irretriev- 
able step toward the totalitarian forms 
of government which operate to glorify 
the politicians of a country but which in- 
evitably bring bloodshed and hardship to 
the people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RIGHT or CONGRESS To DECLARE WaR 


Is the United States at war in Korea 
or isn’t it? Are we to consider the action 
in the Orient just a police action? 

These questi lead up to an extremely 
important questior If we are at war, how 


Who 


States into war? 


did we get into it? 
United 

The question whether we should be 
in Korea or not It centers around 
making of the decision about 
should or 1 

Who made it? 

In this case rction 
Congress The < ision 
President. 

Is this t should be? 

President have authority to move the coun- 


acted to put the 


the 


whether we 


did not come from 
was made by the 


Does the 


try into war or is that a matter reserved for 
Congress? 

Actually it is the function of Congre ) 
stated in the Con tution 

But the President, performing as he did in 
respect to Korea, could place the United 


States in a position where war was inevi- 
table. 

That was never the intention of the found- 
ing fathers when they delegated certain 
police authorities to the President 
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Importance of the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORS 
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them 

I our enem and the enemies 
I I iom peop e eve ywhe They 
I 11 their war against us long before 
World War II, a war to destroy our in- 
fit ce to d redit us and to turn the 
minds and hearts of the rest of the world 
against us and everything we stand for 
The iy well prove to be far more 
eile thar yuns, tanks, and planes, 
e if \ ’ w this to cont le With 
tl pul opposition we've been usi! rainst 


While ¥ make elaborate and colossally 
expensive preparations to “contain commu- 


nism" and to meet old-fashioned aggression 


(the Atl tic Pact), waiting for armies to 
cross national boundarics, the enemy moves 
into € free ccuntry with its invisible fifth 
colum ind trains its local agents to take 
over We're doing just what the men in 


Moscow want us to do—break our 
economically trying to “contain” them by 
arming and feeding the rest of the world 

we, a nation of 150,000,000 peo- 
ple, } ibly “contain” a dynamic and ruth- 
less force of 800,000,000 peovle thousands of 
I 
t 


backs 








nile from our shores? We can’t do it 
> United Nations as presently con- 


stituted, for the cnemy is now at the council 








table He sp with a powerful voice and 
other nations tremble. Where can they turn 
for help? Alone they are pcowerles Jan 
Masaryk knew this; so do the people of 
Tibet 


We must face the unfortunate fact that 
1ich the present 
itions Was estab- 

living in one 
world, and therefore must have one world 
was 
lly, we are living in 
and the United Na- 





nations, 








tior I l organizat vo worlds 
which are diametrically opposed to each other 
in all | un ons and philosophies of 
life We did not create these two worlds, 
but we closed our cyes to the fact of their 
exist e in 1945 and invited the enemies 
of freedom to become part of a great and 
noble « ept, giving them power to wreck it. 





come for us to organize a 
ions, consisting of those who 
their desire and ability 


real United 
have demonstrated 
to live ar vork under law to stop our com- 
mon e before he destroys us one by one. 
and it will be sui- 
survival as a free 
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The Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


RON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter from Paul G. 
James, attorney, Des Moines, Iowa: 
EMMERT, JAMES, NEEDHAM & LINDGREN, 

Des Moines, Iowa, December 5, 1950. 

PaAuL CUNNINGHAM 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Pau: Am sure that you want to 
hear from your friends in this tragically criti- 
cal hour It looks trcm here as though we 
were confronted with the gravest crisis in our 
entire history 

There are some very few things which seem 
tc be clear beyond all possible controversy: 

1. The sole responsibility for this crisis, 
and all of the continuous series of crises, 
since the conclusion of hostilities in World 
War II, rests upon the clique in the Kremlin; 
and corollary thereto, it is equally clear that 
the incidents, in Berlin, Greece, Indochina, 
and Korea, are all Kremlin inspired and di- 
r-ctec. We, therefore, cannot accomplish 
anything constructive or conclusive unless 
and until we meet and determine the issues 
there. And in so doing, we must make it 
abundantly clear that our sympathies are 
with the Raiss t 


ment, and th; 
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in Asia, Europe, and the rest of 
dissipating our manpower, 


es fiehtine xs tell 


figh y sa Kremlin, 
our real enemy conserving both to 
rike us down after havin so dissipated 


our stre! sritain and France in particue- 
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Korean Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFURD R. HOPE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1959 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, ! 
am including herewith a letter addressed 
to the Hutchinson News-Herald by 
Hon. J. N. Tincher, my disting 
predecessor who ably represented the 
Seventh Kansa Distric 
from 1919 to 1927 Although Mr. Tin- 
cher voluntarily retired from Congress 
and has devoted most of his time and 
energy to the legal profession in recent 
years, he has maintained a keen interest 
in public affairs and I am happy to have 
this opportunity to place his views on 


the cur 


A 





ent tar eastern situation bDelore 
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President Truman’s Point 4 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN M-MAHON 


ONNECTICUT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Dec r 11 (legislative day of 
Monday Vovember 27), 1950 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
1 10us consent to have printed in the 
A of Recorp a statement by 
n ue the junior Senat from 
Con! t [Mr. Benton], who is not 
] at the session of the Senate to- 
d f rding a discussion of President 
Truman's point 4 program by him and 


chief of the Washing- 
New Herald 


rt Andrews, the 
ton Bureau of the 


} 
ark 
UI 


T) e, which was broadcast December 
2. 1950, from Station WMAL in Wash- 
ington, D. C 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment and broadcast were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follov 
ATEMENT BY HON. WILLIAM BENTON, OF 
CONNECTICUT 
I apneared as a guest of that distinguished 
W 1 correspondent, Bert Andrews, 
‘ the Washington Bureau for the New 
York Herald Tribur in a broadcast on Sta- 
tion WMAI in Washineton, December 2, 
1950 his broadcast centered around Presi- 
ar rruman’s point 4 program to build up 
deve ) he bac kward areas Ol the we rid 
as a means of ch«cking the spread of com- 
m n In my talk I pointed out that the 
blue-print for the President’s program was 
developed me 10 years back by my friend 
Nelson Rockefeller when he was the Coordi- 
! r of Inter-American ffairs. I served 
with him at that time as one of his assistants. 


Indeed Mr. Rockefeller pioneered in this area, 


ai.d did much to help our neighbors south of 
the border to improve their methods of agri- 
culture nd further encouraged them to 


improve the administrative systems of their 
government, as well as showing them how to 
build and operate better factories 

I feel we are not doing enough with Presi- 
dent Truman’s program, especially in the 


light of the small $26,000,000 fund appropri- 
ated for this purpose. The British, through 
their so-called Columbo plan, largely pat- 
terned after ours, are planning to spend 
$5,200,000,000 for a point 4 of their own 


throughout Asia. I would also like to stress 
that far from being an economic program, 
point 4 can very well prove to be one of our 
most dynamic propaganda weapons in the 
world fight against communism. 


WIL- 
OVER 


BROADCAST BY BERT ANDREWS AND Hon, 
LIAM BENTON OF CONNECTICUT, 
WMAL SaTurDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1950 


Mr. ANDrREWs. The United States is in- 


volved in a grim conflict in one particular 
area the world, Korea. The battle is being 
fought with bullets. In many other areas 
it is being fought with words, The real prob- 
lem, of course, is how to match and defeat 
the tactics used by Soviet ..ussia and Rus- 


sian satellites and sympathizers. With me 
tonight is a United States Senator who has 
very strong ideas on how we can combat 
Russian propaganda. He speaks from a 
backeround of wide experience. He is Sen- 
ator WILLIAM Brenton, Democrat, of Connec- 
ticut. Mr. BENTON was appointed in 1949 
to fill the place left by the resignation 
of Raymond E. Baldwin. He was elected on 
November 7 for the remainder of that 
Baldwin term which expires in 1953. As a 
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young man, Senator BeNron made an en- 
viable reputation and considerable money in 
the advertising business. Later he took a 
number of jobs in which he could serve his 
country. For a period he was Assistant 
Secretary of State. Then he went into poli- 
tics and he is now in the Senate. He is a 
strong backer of the Marshall plan, which 
would bring the free nations of a large part 
of the world into unified action against 
Communist ideas, but he is an equally strong 
proponent of what he calls a Marshall plan 
of ideas and he has been working for it in 
the Senate. Senator Brenton, I Know that 
your advocacy of this plan and of the so- 
called point 4 program was a major issue in 
that election in Connecticut. But tell me, 
honestly, do you think the average person 
understands what point 4 is supposed to do? 

Senator BENTON. Well, I don’t think, Mr. 
Andrews, that the average person knows any 
more about it than the fact they recall that 
President Truman called it bold and new in 
his inaugural address in 1948. Of course, it 
wasn't new and it never has been bold. Point 
4 was, in fact, originated by Nelson Rocke- 
feller when he came to Washington about 
10 years ago as Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. He brought me along with him 
as one of his assistants. 

Mr. ANDREWs. I remember that. 

Senator BENnTON. It was one of my first 
Washington jobs. Mr. Rockefeller pioneered 
in trying to show the South American coun- 
tries how to raise more crops, build and run 


better factories, improve the administration 
of their governments, and all those things 
we have in mind when we talk about helping 
the peoples of the world to improve their 
standards of living and to raise their pro- 
auctivity 

Mr. ANprRews. Of course, I agree. Mr. 
tockefeller did a lot of his planning, and 
his vision at that time was somewhat stymied 
by the war and the shortages that were 
forced on us at the time. 


Senator BENTON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. You have emphasized that 
this isn't exactly a new approach, but what 
do you mean it isn’t a bold one? 

Senator BeENTON. Well, Mr. Andrews, our 
present appropriation for point 4 is $26,000,- 
009. As I recall, that was put through with 
only a couple votes to spare in the Senate. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Just two, as I remember it. 

Senator Benton. You may remember that 
the Republicans in the Senate voted 25 to 8 
against point 4. It was only after a pro- 
longed debate and great effort that the sum 
was raised from $15,000,000 to $26,000,000. 
Senator WAYNE Morse testified before the 
Thomas subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, when it was holding 
hearings on my Senate resolution calling for 
the Marshall plan in the field of ideas to 
which you referred in your introduction. 
Senator Morse said that point 4 should re- 
ceive $100,000,000 and I agree with him. I 
think it seeds that much just to begin with. 
The British, during this past week, laid out 
& program for the Commonwealth for Asia 
that exceeded $3,000,000,000 and is a counter- 
part of our point 4. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Then your argument is that 
the United States, with its small appropri- 
tion of $26,000,000 has made only a very small 
beginning on what ought to be a very big 
proposition. 

Senator Benton. That is it exactly, Mr. 
Andrews. The British plan could only be 
described, as I have mentioned, as a version 
ow point 4 and it is just for Asia. Mr. Rocke- 
feller invented the technique in Latin 4 ner- 
ica and the British now propose to develop 
them on a vast scale for Asia. Incidentally 
I regard Mr. Rockefeller’s appointment as 
chairman of the new Board on point 4 an 
appropriate and constructive one and no one 
else in this country is as well fitted for this 
job. 








Mr. ANDREWS. Well, I may say, Senator 
BENTON, that I agree with you on that be- 
cause I was here when Mr. Rockefeller first 
came down, and I know how hard he worked 
and planned the steps that he wanted to tak« 
in South America. 

Senator Benton. Yes. 

Mr. ANvDRews. But why do you think, 1: 
view of the fact that this isn’t new, it ha 
been discussed? Why do you think, Senator 
BENTON, that there is so little general under- 
standing of point 4 and why is the program 
so much in your mind? 

Senator BenToN. Well, let’s take the lack 
of understanding first. One reason is tt 
point 4 has been presented to the Congre 
almost wholly as an economic program. T) 
request for the money when before the Se 
ate Appropriations Committee was made 


the Economic Divisions of the State Depar 
ment. One distinguished Member of th 
Senate told me they didn’t make a goa 


enough case to justify $5,000,000. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I think it wes 
WHERRY. 

Senator Brenton. Yes; it was. Now, of 
course, point 4 is very important economi- 
cally. Our three best customers before 
war were the three most highly industrialized 
countries, Germany, Japan, and England 
Three-quarters of the peoples of the world 
don’t get enough to eat. And you can’t sell 
American goods to people who don’t have 
enough produce or money to get enough to 
eat. There may be 450,000,000 people } 
India, but they can’t buy as much as the 
12,000,000 people of Canada. Thus point 4 
holds the promise on the economic front of 
developing better customers for our farmer: 
and manufacturers. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Before "ve make Canada mad 
I think they claim 14,000,000 people, Senator 
BENTON. But I take it in general that there 
is much more to this point 4 program than 
mere economics; is that your argument? 

Senator BrenTON. Yes; and the economic 
side isn't as important or as easy for the Con- 
gress to understand. The big angle on point 
4 is that it is potentially the most powerful 
propaganda weapon at our disposal, Further, 
it is a propaganda weapon wholly consistent 
with the temperament and background of 
the American people with our long record of 
things we have done through our churches 
and philanthropies to help the suffering 
peoples of the world and our going to their 
aid whenever disaster overtakes them. 

Mr. ANDREWws. You were saying, Senator 
Benton, that point 4 program is a powerful 
propaganda weapon as well as an economic 
weapon. I think we all know that the one 
big question is this: Is it a type of propa- 
ganda that will offset the methods used by 
Soviet Russia to sway nations to its type of 
thinking? 

Senator Benton. Our American people, 
Mr. Andrews, don't understand very much 
about these Russian methods. They hear 
that the Russians call us war mongers, im- 
perialists—that’s a favorite word for us. Yes, 
they know that the Russians preach a doc- 
trine of hate against us but there is another 
side to the Russian propaganda coin which 
they don't know so well. Let’s turn the coin 
over for a moment. On the other side the 
Russians are appealing with a great deal of 
skill to the legitimate hopes and legitimate 
aspirations of the suffering and starving peo- 
ple. They are appealing with a hundred 
tons. They give them the 1950 version of 
Marx's “You have nothing to lose but your 
chains,” so join with me. 

Mr. ANpDREws. I suppose that you have the 
recent successes in China in mind, for one 


Senator 


the 


thing, when you talk that way Senator 
BENTON. 


Senator Benton. The victories of the Chi- 
nese Communist armies is much more of a 
propaganda victory than our American peo- 
ple realize, 


Traditionally the Chinese land- 
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I ent i i 1 Most railroad 

I just like t pre lents of rail- 

road therhooc ar be nd combat age. 

In V lid Wars I id II, hardly a family in 

A 1 ut some participation in 

Force d, similarly, although 

on a ‘ e, the present 

I ( t hi ped section of 
( r national life 

7. You describe the findings of the Presi- 

« Emergency Board as “unjust and un- 

f and unacceptable” and charge the rail- 

I with attempting to “bait you into 

e by offering an additional 5 cents 

per hour, and so forth. As you well know, 

thi proposed 3-year settlement with 

cost-of-living adjustment was made by the 


President's Assistant and was accepted by the 
railroads but rejected by you 
You refer to the promotion and develop- 
ment of harmonious labor-management re- 
lation rhe management of the New York 
Central has a long record of consistent ef- 
forts in that direction, but cooperation be- 
tween management and labor is not a one- 
v treet The letter of September 1 which 
bears your signature and abusive statements 
which have appeared in your brotherhood’'s 
ne paper do not contribute to harmony 
Finally, you indignantly resent what you 
< ribe an attempt to dislodge the affec- 
t nd regard which the membership has 
{ our brotherhood. We have no such pur- 
I in mind, but candor requires me to say 
t conversely, your letter is a palpable 
t ipt to “dislodge the affection and re- 
d” which we think our employees should 
! e, and do have, for the company that 
; our livelihood 
I note that you forwarded copies of your 
communication to the New York Central 
gel l ¢ irmen of your brotherhood, and 
I take it that you would wish me to send 
copi f this reply to them. 
Very truly your 
L. W. HorNInc. 


Christmas Leave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter from Vernon 
Denman, chairman, local board 13-77, 
Service System, Des Moines, 


Selective 


Iowa. Mr. Denman has been a member 
of a local selective service board since 


the beginning of World War II and has 
done much to boost the morale of in- 
ductees from his board. I believe the 
suggestions set forth in his letter merit 
the attention of the Defense Department. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Loca, Boarp 13-77, 
Des Moines, Iowa, December 9, 1950. 
\uL CUNNINGHAM, 
Kepresent Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CUNNINGHAM: I should like to 
I with all the force at my command 
at the curtailment or near cancellation of 
the promise that boys in service could return 


home for Christmas, 


Hon. P 


itive, 


nrote 


Last night we sent 54 boys to Camp Sheri- 
dan, Ill., and just a few hours before their 
departure, news came that only a few would 
be granted leaves and that those who would 
be allowed to come home would have not to 


exceed 72 hours’ time in which to make the 
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round trip, and a more dejected and disap- 
pointed group of lads and parents could not 
be found. I do not mean to say there was a 
lessening in their patriotism, not at all, but 
just a terrific let-down in their spirits. 


This is the first time in more than 10 
years that I have been going to the trains 
with the boys that I have been unable to 


answer 
can't I come 
promised?” 

Please, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, do all in your 
power to reinstate the Christmas-leave prom- 
ise and help to restore the confidence and 
morale that has been lost as a result of the 
unfortunate and untimely pronouncement. 

Respectfully yours, 
VERNON DENMAN. 


their questions or question, “Why 
home for Christmas, as 





Hungry Horse Power 


REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 30, 1950 


fr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Great Falls, Mont., Tribune of Tues- 
day, November 21, 1950, there is a story 
headlined “No Hungry Horse Power 
Guaranteed to State, Counsel Tells 
Commissioners.” Under this headline 
was a story from Helena quoting one 
Forrest E. Cooper, of Lakeview, Oreg., 
counsel for the Interstate Association of 
Public Land Counties, to the effect that 
Hungry Horse Dam wou:d not guarantee 
one kilowatt of power for use in Mon- 
tana. Furthermore, Mr. Cooper states 
that while western Montana would ob- 
tain immediate payroll benefits during 
the Hungry Horse Dam construction 
once this work was finished, these bene- 
fits would vanish and might in fact, cre- 
ate an unemployment and relief prob- 
lem for a time. 

I do not know who Mr. Cooper is and 
this is the first time I have even heard 
of him. I do, however, want to emphat- 
ically deny his allegations and raise the 
question, just who is this outsider rep- 
resenting? His statement to the Mon- 
tana Association of County Commission- 
ers is a tissue of lies and what his pur- 
pose is in putting out these falsehoods 
is something which I do not know. The 
gist of Mr. Cooper’s statements are to the 
effect that there is nothing in existing 
law guaranteeing power from the Hun- 
gry Horse project for use in Montana. 
Obviously Mr. Cooper is not aware of 
the facts relating to the use of power 
generated at the Hungry Horse project. 
However, for the record and so that the 
people of Montana will know the truth 
and so that there will be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind as to the use and guar- 
antee of Hungry Horse power in Mon- 
tana, I want to quote from the first sec- 
tion of the Mansfield Act authorizing 
construction of the Hungry Horse Dam: 

To provide for the partial construction of 
the Hungry Horse Dam on the South Fork 
of the Flathead River in the State of Mon- 
tana, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 
of irrigation and reclamation of arid lands, 
for controlling floods, improving navigation, 
regulating the flow of the South Fork of the 
Flathead River, for the generation of elec- 





other beneficial uss 


tric energy, and for 
primarily in the State of Montana but also 
in downstream areas, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to pro- 
ceed as soon as practicable with the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
the proposed Hungry Horse Dam (includir 
facilities for generating electric energy) on 
the South Fork of the Flathead River, Fiat- 
head County, Mont., to such a height as 
may be necessary to impound not less than 
1,000,000 acre-feet of water. 


The Hungry Horse Act does not re- 
quire that there be sold in the Montana 
area any particular amount of the total 
system power made available by the 
Hungry Horse project so long as that 
area is given preference to the power 
generated at the Hungry Horse project 
itself. The Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration as marketing agent for Hungry 
Horse power has worked out a formula 
for giving Montana the primary benefits 
referred to in the act. In brief, the for- 
mula provides that the amount of power 
generated at the Hungry Horse plant 
during the draw-down season of a criti- 
cal year, or one-half of the total power 
developed at Hungry Horse and at 
downstream plants from Hungry Horse 
storage, whichever is less, will be made 
available for sale in Montana. Such an 
amount of power obviously will meet 
the geographical preference require- 
ments of the Hungry Horse Act. On the 
basis of this formula the amount of 
power to be reserved for use in Mon- 
tana will be approximately 198,000 kilo- 
watts. This is considerably in excess of 
the power that would be available to 
Montana if the project were operated on 
an isolated basis. Firm power from the 
project operated isolated would be 
90,000 kilowatts. 

Of the 200,000 kilowatts allocated for 
the primary benefit of Montana, the 
following amounts have been committed: 

First. Fifty thousand kilowatts of firm 
power to the Montana Power Co. for a 
period of 5 years. The first 25,000 kilo- 
watts would be available from the 
earliest Hungry Horse production in 
1952. 

Second. Thirty-seven thousand kilo- 
watts of interruptible power for the 
Harvey Machine Co. in 1951, which will 
become firm in 1953, assuming genera- 
tion and transmission facilities are kept 
on schedule. 

Third. A second allotment of 74,000 
kilowatts of interruptible power for the 
Harvey Machine Co., when generation 
and transmission facilities are available, 
probably in 1952. 

Fourth. Two thousand kilowatts of 
firm power on a requirements basis to 
REA financed cooperatives in western 
Montana. By 1956 this total is expected 
to be 6,000 kilowatts. 

Fifth. Twenty-five thousand kilowatts 
of interruptible power in 1951 to the 
Victor Chemical Works for use at Silver 
Bow, Mont.; 17,000 kilowatts of this will 
become firm in 1952, with 8,000 kilowatts 
interruptible. 

Sixth. A commitment good until Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, of 25,000 kilowatts for the 
Montsanto Chemical Co. in 1953. The 
latest reports from this company indi- 
cate that it expects to take up this op- 
tion by the January 1, 1951, date. 

The contract with Montana Power Co. 
is renewable for l-year periods after the 











» years, With such renewals being 1 


ted 3 years prior to 


date of the contract The industrial 
1 REA contracts are on a long-term 

} s, usually 20 years 
It is obvious, therefore, that the 1 t 
Montana to the power gencrated at 
' 12ry Horse is adequately stated and 
tately protected, inasmuch as not 
( does the authorizing act contain 


tection but the commitments of 
ver in the form of contracts definitely 
mplement the requirements of the law 


It is also interesting 
+7 


to note that, de- 


e the fact Hungry Horse will not be 
completed until October 1952, all of its 
power has already been committed 


Mr. Cooper evidently came to Montana 
1d appeaied before the Montana Asso- 
ciation of County Commissioners with 
the purpose in mind of criticizing Hrn- 

y Horse and its beneficial uses in and 
for the State of Montana. By what and 
whose authority he speaks I do not know, 
but I do know that he has told unquali- 
fied falsehocds which were given public- 

in my State and which should be 
wered. It is obvious that the right of 
Montana to the power generated at Hun- 

Horse is adequately stated in the 
ficid Act and adequately protected, 
because not only does the authorization 
act contain this protection but the com- 
mitments of power in the form of con- 
tracts definitely implements the require- 
ments of the law itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just completed 
checking the statements I have made 
with the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion so that there can be no doubt as to 
their accuracy. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
of the House, I am inserting at this point 
in my remarks a copy of the news story 
carried in the Great Falls Tribune of 
Tuesday, November 21, 1950: 

Huncry Horst 
STATE, COUNSEI 


Mans 
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No PowreR GUARANTEED 


TELLS COMMISSIONERS 


TO 


HELENA, N¢ mtana has been 





vember 20.—N 


too lax in the tection of its water re- 
sources in the oj n of Forrest E. Cooper 


of Lakeview, Oreg., counsel for the Interstate 
Association of Public Land Counties 

Here for a 2-day conference with 
of the Montana Association of County 


officers 


Com- 


missioners, Cooper said it still may be pos- 
ole, through interstate compact negotia- 
tions, to padlock the barn from which the 


horse was stolen. 

Centering his attention on Hungry Horse 
Dam in northwestern Montana, which soon 
will be producing power, Cooper said not one 
line in the law authorizing its construction 
and maintenance guarantees 1 kilowatt of 
power for use in Montana. He recalled re- 
cent articles in Portland and Spokane pub- 
lications praising Hungry Horse because of 
the benefits these communities would receive 
after its completion. 

Cooper compared this situation with that 
found on the Colorado River in connection 
with construction of Hoover Dam. 

“In 1934,” he said, “Nevada had little use 
for power but reserved 1834 percent of the 
yutput of the Boulder Canyon plant for use 
at any time the need developed. 

“When the war came, the Government 
established a magnesium plant at Las Vegas. 
It was sold as war surplus to the State of 
Nevada which, in turn, leased sections of the 
big plant to several nationally known con- 
cerns, 
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5 years and would authorize pe! and 
renewals, for 10-year term 

Existing methods dete ining g i 
fees would be un ed pending a thor- 
ough economic study of the livestock in- 
dustry in the 11 Western States by three 


Federal agencie 
to Congress 
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Nothing in the proposed law, Cooper said, 
would limit the power of the Government to 
discontinue grazing rights on any unit to 
prevent injury to the land nor t estrict 
the right to hunt and fish on Federal acre- 
age 

The commissioners’ association officers 
riembers of its public land ittee, and 
representatives of the livestock indu 
spent most of the d discussil meat 
putting more land on the tax rolls 

It was pointed out that payments by Fed- 
eral and State agencies in lieu of taxes usu- 
ally are considerably le in what adj - 
ing privately owned lands produce to meet 
the expense of local vernment. And such 
payments are oi no alue ft a coul ( a 
school district when it seeks to float a bond 
issue because the bonded indebtedness limit 
is determined by the ixable value of prop- 
erty on the assessment r $ 

Officers of the commi f group here 
today were Frank E. Dougherty, of Elliston, 
president; Clyde J. Dyger ff Hardin, vice 
president; N. W. Edwards, of Collins, secre- 


tary; and William A 


counsel, 





Campaign Morals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


aé 
Mr. McMAHOiW. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut |Mr. Benton], who 
is not present at the session of the Senate 
today, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD a statement by him regarding 
an editorial entitled “Campaign Morals,” 
which appeared in the New York Times, 

together with the editorial. 
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rein a speech by Mr. Julius Epstein, 








secretary of the American Committee 
for Investigating the Katyn Massacre. 
This speech was recently delivered on 
the Justice for Poland radio program, 
hich sponsored by the Western Mas- 
chusetts Branch of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Conference. It is a vigorous, forth- 
right statement, which should commend 
itself to the entire American people. 
KATYN AND THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
In 1943, I was working as editor for the 
Otfice of War Information. Among my du- 
ties v the reading of the Nazi press. One 


day I came across an issue of the Volkischer 
Beobachter, Hitler’s own newspaper. In that 
issue, a protocol was published, signed by 
12 international scientists at Smolensk, 
U. S. S. R., stating that the Polish officers 
' bodies had been found by the Ger- 
! 1 Army in the woods near Katyn, had 
been murdered by the Soviets in spring, 1940. 
The scientists’ protocol enumerated all the 
reas which had led the members of the 
commission to this conclusion. 


I was immediately struck by this protocol. 
Although I was well aware that this protocol 


was published by Hitler’s and Goebbels’ 
newspaper Der Volkischer Beobachter, a 
newspaper, which besides Stalin's Pravda 
and Izvestia, of course, had probably car- 


ried more lies than any other newspaper in 
the world, I immediately had the impres- 
sion that this time Goebbels was not lying, 
because the truth was on his side. 
the Polish Government in exile 
asked the International Red Cross 
And did 


simply 

Had not 
in London 
for an investigation on the spot? 


not the Germen Government declare that it 
was willing to allow such an investigation? 
And was not the only reason that such an 


impartial investigation did not come to pass, 
the fact that Stalin did not permit the In- 
ternational Red Cross to carry out such an 
investigation? Was it not clear that Stalin 
would have welcomed such an investigation 


if he were innocent? Those were the 
thoughts which convinced me in a few 
minutes that the protocol printed in the 
Volkischer Beobachter told the truth about 
the massacre of Katyn. There were out- 
standing scholars among the members of 


the commission, among them Professor Na- 
ville of the University of Geneva, a Swiss, 
and therefore, a citizen of the neutral nation 
in World War II. 

From that moment on, I have never lost 
my interest in Katyn. I read all books, arti- 
cles, pamphlets I could lay my hands on 
regarding this subject. I studied the mem- 
oirs by diplomats and statesmen like Jan 
Ciechanowski, former Polish Ambassador in 
Washington; Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, Prime 
Minister and Vice Premier of Polish Govern- 
ments in London and Warsaw; Arthur Bliss 
Lane, our former American Ambassador to 
Poland, and many others. I studied the Po- 
lish memoranda about Katyn, but also those 
made public by the Germans and the So- 
viets When I thought I knew enough, I 
decided to write an article on Katyn. Since 
it was my idea that an American cominit- 
tee for the .nvestigation of the crime should 
be formed, I wrote to some of the members 
of the so-called European Medical Commis- 

on who investigated the crime on the spot 

nd whose protocol I had read in the Vol- 
kischer Beobachter. I asked them three ques- 
Whether there was any pressure by 
the Germans before, during, Or after the in- 
vestigation; whether they still believed in 
the Russian guilt; and whether they would 
be willing to appear before an American 
committee and testify in public. I got some 
very encouraging answers from some of the 
members of the medical commission. They 


tions 


rote me that there was not the slightest 
pressure from the German side, neither be- 
fore, nor during or after the investigation, 





that they still believed in the Russian guilt, 
and that they were willing to come to tne 
United States as soon as they were invited. 

This was good news, indeed. I mentioned 
this correspondence in my article at the end 
of which I suggested that an American com- 
mittee should be formed for the investiga- 
tion of the crime. 

As you know, this committee has been 
formed under the presidency of our former 
Ambassador to Poland, the Honorable Arthur 
Bliss Lane, author of the outstanding book, 
I Saw Poland Betrayed. The committee 
made its debut at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
November 21, 1949. There, Ambassador Lane 
delivered a speech about Katyn and the 
formation of the committee and Max East- 
man who was presiding at the press confer- 


e~-e read Mr. Lane’s letter to the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Andrei Vishinsky. Mr. 
Lane's speech as well as his letter to Vishin- 


sky are documents of great value. The world 
press in this hemisphere, as well as in Europe 
and other parts of the world, treated them as 
such, and many newspapers and periodicals 
printed the full text of both documents. 
However, the Voice of America, the propa- 
ganda and advertising agency of our own 
State Department, did not care to broad- 
cast either Mr. Lane’s speech or his letter 
to Vishinsky. It was neither the first nor 
the last time that the Voice of America re- 
fused to broadcast the truth about Katyn. 

Let me tell you more about it. 

It was on February 10, 1949, that I first of- 
fered a script about Katyn to the Voice of 
America. It took the Voice about 10 weeks 
to answer my offer. At last, on April 20, 
Mr. Charles W. Thayer, then head of the New 
York offices of the Voice, answered my let- 
ter. He bluntly refected my offer with one 
sentence. He wrote, and I quote: “We have 
decided against making use of the material 
at this time.” That was all. No reasons 
were given, no explanations advanced, why 
the Voice did not want to avail itself of 
the tremendous material gathered in a long 
and thorough research. The material I had 
offered to the Voice contained many facts 
never made public before. 

About 7 months later, when I made prep- 
arations for the press conference of the 
American Committee for the Investigation 
of the Katyn Massacre, Inc., I again ap- 
proached the Voice. As I mentioned before, 
the Voice of America did not care to make 
any use of the two documents made public 
by Mr. Lane. Some of the language editors, 
however, expressed personally their regret 
that they were not allowed to broadcast Mr. 
Lane’s speech and his letter to Vishinsky. 
As they told me, they did not get the green 
light from Washington to broadcast those 
documents. Again, we were completely at 
a loss to understand the Government’s at- 
titude, for which no valid reasons were 
given. And what reasons could they have 
given for not broadcasting Mr. Lane’s speech 
and his letter to Vishinsky, for not broad- 
casting these great Gocuments at least to 
their most interested audiences, the Poles, 
the Russians, and the Germans? 

In the spring of 1950 Count Joseph 
Czapski arrived in the United States. Count 
Czapski is well known, not only among the 
Poles. He ‘s a writer and painter, and he 
is also a survivor of the massacre of Polish 
officers on Russian soil. He has widely writ- 
ten about Katyn and his own experiences 
to General Anders’ representatives in the 
Soviet Union. The Voice of America, well 
aware of Czapski'’s importance, invited him 
to address his Polish compatriots. Count 
Czapski was anxious to get the truth about 
Katyn across the iron curtain. But who can 
describe his disappointment when he was 
told in the New York offices of the Voice 
that he couldn’t even mention the word 
Katyn? I had the privilege of having lunch- 
eon with Count Czapski an hour or so after 
his conversation with Voice officials. I shall 
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I cou! i 
not comfort him. The only thing I could 
do, was to tell him about my Own experienc 
with the Voice in connection with the Katyn 
massacre, 

To evaluate correctly the very strange be- 
havior of the Voice in respect to Katyn, we 
should never forget that the only thing 
broadcast by our Government were Stalin’: 
lies of 1943 and 1944. 

It is an underiable fact that our Govern- 
ment has never told the truth about Katyn 
From 1943, when the story broke, up to th 
very day when the cold war against Stalin ha 
already become pretty hot in Korea, the 
Voice of America is suppressing the truth 
Wouldn't it be about time to break thi 
habit? 

It may, therefore, be a good idea if you 
my listeners of today, wrote short letters 
of protest against the suppression of the 
truth on Katyn by our Voice of America. 
The letters should be addressed to the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 

Your letters may do some good. They 
may even change the attitude of the Voice 
of America. 

Whatever the success of your letters may 
be, the truth will become known as always 
truth prevails against lies. No government 
in all the world is powerful enough to kill 
the truth. The real Voice of America, the 
people’s voice, will carry the truth about 
Katyn around the world. 


never forget how furious he was, 








Rearmament and United States Policy 
in Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
regarding rearmament and United States 
foreign policy in Europe, by Gen. L. D. 
Clay, at the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference meeting at Charleston, S. C., No- 
vember 27, 1950. 

Trere being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a pleasure and an honor to be here 
tonight. South Carolina is so close to my 
home State that to be here is aimost the 
same as to be home again. Moreover, I 
could receive no greater honor than to speak 
to the assembled Governors of the Southern 
States and to be introduced to them by 
Governor-Elect Byrnes. 

It was my good fortune to know Justice 
Byrnes during the war years and for 4 
months to serve as his deputy. I saw him 
daily, always seeking the right decision, 
wisely conscious of political implications in 
the broad sense of public responsibility but 
not in terms of party politics. Later I was 
to serve under him when he was Secretary 
of State and to meet him at a number of 
important international conferences. Fre- 
quently in Germany I would be asked what 
governmental experience I had and my reply 
was always “4 months working for Justice 
Byrnes was a liberal education in govern- 
ment.” I learned not only to admire him as 
one of our few truly great men, but Mrs. Clay 
and I also formed a lasting and deep af- 
fection for Mrs. Byrnes and him. 
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€ expenditure will bring results 
A he estion which concerns all of us 
i é t Germany is to play in Western 
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of Western European nations 
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an association We cannot ex- 
enthusiastic desire on the part of the 
eople »yrearm. They have suffered 
ini ent from war. Moreover, they 
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! been suggested that they would be 
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n to be made 
be received with enthusii 
Germany It is even later if the decision 
Germany, because months are 
i to recruit, equip, and train effective 
ree However, if this is the decision, and 
fight if it comes is to include the defense 
of Western Germany, then I believe we may 
obta effective participation. In any event, 
we cannot expect wholehearted support in 
yar from those who join us as second-class 
Let us lose no further time 
Perhaps it is oversimplification again to 
y that in the world of today there is only 
rea! threat to world peace, and that all 
who willing to join together to 
oppose this threat can contribute to world 
peace and are welcome associates. However, 
this seems to me the realistic viewpoint. 

I have not had the opportunity to serve in 
Asia and am not qualified by experience to 
bout our Asiatic policy. I wish that 
I illy understood what it is with respect 
to Formosa I would like to know that we 
have determined that under no circumstances 
will we permit Formosa to be taken by Com- 
munist China and its soldiers either killed 
or forced to enter the Communist army. 

There appears to be substantial differences 
in view among the free countries with re- 
spent to the treatment of Communist China. 
Che United Nations has ruled that our forces 
enter Manchuria, which was sound 
i principle. Moreover, they ruled that 

ur planes will not cross the border to at- 
ick troop movements, supply centers, and 
rports used by enemy aircraft engaged 
ittacking our forces. It looked as if this 
action had accomplished its purpose since 
for this or some other reason the opposition 
Chinese Communists had not reached 
the 


» rearm 


sociates 


those are 


peak ¢ 
Te 


will not 


} 


the proportions anticipated, although 
events of the last few days may prove other- 
wist Nevertheless, there was risk in this 
decision, largely to our troops. In limiting 
the range of activity of our airplanes, we 
made it possible for the enemy to group 
men and materials freely which has in- 
creased the efficiency of enemy operations 
with nsequent increase in casualties among 
our own troops 

This was a decision of the United Nations. 


However, we must remember that its effect 
is to be borne almost entirely by our troops, 

Il zope that nothing that I have said may 
be construed as favoring a preventive war. 
Frankly I do not know what preventive war 
No matter how war comes, once it 


means. 
comes we have entered again into a world 
conflict which will result in the loss of hun- 
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of lives and in untold 
and misery to millions. Such a 
war would not end the struggle between 
communism and freedom. The defeat of 
Russia would not necessarily destroy com- 
munism. We must bring about a proper bal- 
ance in military strength which will make 
war unprofitable to any aggressor and hope 
that in the stable period which will follow 
that the advantages of freedom will become 
clear and that there may be even a return of 


dreds of thousands 


suffering 


reason to the madmen who now threaten 
world peace. 
We may have time now, but accomplish- 


ment is urgent. Russia has not been ready 
for war, as otherwise world war III would be 
with us now. Nevertheless, as more and 
more satellite troops are pushed into action 
we are coming dangerously close to major 
war. Our great strength as a Nation is such 
that we can prepare to defend ourselves from 
direct attack for some years to come. How- 
ever, we know that the destruction of free- 
dom anywhere may lead to its eventual de- 
struction everywhere. We do not want to 
limit our defense to our own shores. We 
want to feel that we are preparing for the 
defense of freedom and that we will be joined 
by all others who want freedom. The right 
of any people to be free cannot always be 
guaranteed by other peoples. It comes to a 
people only when they are prepared to sacri- 
fice and to fight for their freedom. No mat- 
ter how much we may wish to do so, we can 
defend freedom elsewhere only in common 
cause and common purpose. It is time now 
to determine those countries and those peo- 
ples who are prepared fully to join us in the 
mutual defense of freedom and at the same 
time share with us all of the sacrifices which 
may result. We cannot delay our decisions 
or divert our effort to obtain the support of 
those who are unwilling to declare their 
intentions now. 

In order that we may play our part, we 
have embarked on an extensive program of 
rearmament. We must improve our own 
strength and also the strength of the free 
people who are willing to use our aid and 
their own efforts in common cause. We are 
prepared to expend large portions of our na- 
tional income to produce war equipment, 
What is even more immediately upsetting to 
our economy, to gain time we must divert 
substantial portions of our peacetime indus- 
trial output into military purposes. There 
will result some reduction in our standard of 
living, which because of large inventories 
will not be felt for some time. We may have 
to carry this program on for many years, 
but this we must not do at the expense of our 
standard of living. 

We must expand our industrial output rap- 
idly to provide not only for defense but also 
to maintain our present standards. We 
should reduce our output of consumers 
goods as little as possible, cutting off first 
those expenditures which are not immediate- 
ly necessary but which call for productive 
output and scarce materials. If we increase 
our productive output rapidly we must ex- 
pect some inflation. We should not be too 
alarmed if it is kept within bounds and rela- 
tively consistent with the rate of expansion 
in productive output. The more we pay as 
we go, of course, the less the inflation. We 
must apply brakes as required, but we should 
apply them gently. The sudden application 
of all braking power might seriously retard 
productive expansion, even though it did 
make possible the meeting of our immediate 
defense needs. The American people will 
accept gladly controls needed to direct scarce 
materials into war production. However, 
they want controls which will not limit or 
retard our efforts to expand production and 
which will have as their purpose to distribute 
and not to maintain scarcities. 

Somehow it seems to me that the problems 
facing our economy and our Government 
officials who are concerned with it are more 
difficult now than in wartime, This comes 





about because our effort for defense is not 
the all-out effort required by total war. Th 

makes it as essential to have a bipartis: 

policy for national security as for foreig 

policy and for the honest differences of opin- 
ion which come about to concern only th 
execution of this policy. 

The cost of our Armed Forces is very hich 
This comes from a pay scale designed to at- 
tract volunteers during a period of pros- 
perity. The Congress should give prompt 
consideration to universal military service in 
which the compensation can be less because 
it does not need to be designed to attract vol- 
unteers and because the service is rendered 
by all as an obligation of citizenship. Th 
conditions of today would require a peri 
of service sufficient to maintain a well- 
trained Army—perhaps at least 2 years 
There would also be required a permanent 
cadre composed of those who would remain 
in the armed services as a Career to provi 
the older and highly trained men needed t 
add stability. 

To you who face the problems of State 
government, these are not new questions 
The world situation of today has made na- 
tional security of greater importance than at 
any time in our peacetime history. More- 
over, the term national security somehow 
does not seem fully descriptive. Major war 
cannot come to the world anywhere in which 
we would not be involved. Therefore, sinc 
we want peace, We must now think in terms 
of international security. We, and those who 
believe as we do, must proceed with utmost 
dispatch to raise and equip the fighting 
forces which may make peace possible, but 
which, if war does come, will bring early 
victory. 

Throughout the free world we are accepted 
as a leader because the free peoples know 
they have nothing to fear from us. We are 
determined to be worthy of our leadership. 
We may have many differences among our- 
selves as we progress toward realization of a 
free world. However, Russia would be ill- 
advised if it believes that these differences 
shall ever cause us to fail or to falter in the 
cause to which we are committed. 





Yugoslavia Backs Appeal on Korea 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of December 7, 1950: 


YuGostavia Backs APPEAL ON KoREA—EN- 
DORSES REQUEST OF 13 ASIAN NATIONS THAT 
THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL BE Not CROSSED 
BY REDs 


The Yugoslav Government wholeheartedly 
supports the appeal on Tuesday by United 
Nations representatives of 13 Asian nations 
to Communist China and the North Korean 
regime to announce publicly that their forces 
will not cross the thirty-eighth parallel. 

The first announcement of the Yugoslav 
position on this appeal came yesterday in 
an address by Dr. Ales Bebler, permanent 
Yugoslav delegate to the United Nations, who 
spoke in the afternoon at a luncheon under 
auspices of the Churchman Associates, Inc., 
at Town Hall, 123 West Forty-third Street. 

“This is our last chance for a peaceful 
settlement which could last a while,” Dr. 
Bebler declared. “That is why our Yugosiav 
delegation backs so heartily the move of the 
13 Asian nations last night.” 
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mankind, health and sickness, knowledge 
id ignorance, prosperity, and poverty,” had 
for the first time in history been taken up 


in the Economic and Social Council and the 
retariat ““‘with the help of the world’s best 


experts, with the idea that these problem 








have to be considered as the common pri 
lems of the international community, for 
which a common solution must be found.” 





Tito’s Brand of Communism Seen Lesser of 
Two Evils 
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people realize that Yugo- 
wrested from the clutches of 
nly by overthrowing the Fascist 


The 


ia can be 


So it’s either support Marxist Tito or see 
him re] ed by another Communist sworn 
enmi against the United States. 


Let the Punishment Fit the Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 

defeat of our Armed Forces in Korea, the 
greatest military defeat in our history, is 
the undeniable result of Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson’s persistent and fal- 
lacious policy and defunct judgment of 
appeasement and containment of com- 
m 1ism in China which has brought the 
greatest humiliation and loss of prestig 
the United States has ever suffered. 
No one can today accurately appraise 
or estimate the terrible drastic future 
this defeat portends for the United States 
and the rest of the world. 

Acheson stands indicted as a complete 
failure in the performance of his duties 
and in the execution and administration 
of his great responsibility as Secretary of 
State before the American people. 

Acheson has been aided and abetted, 
supported and encouraged by President 
Truman, who has directed end approved 
his actions and who is responsible for 
his appointment and his remaining in 
the important office of Secretary of 
State. President Truman is, therefore, 
equally responsible for the greatest hu- 
miliation and military defeat this Na- 
tion has suffered in the Korean War, 
which President Truman declared and 
committed the United States to prose- 
cute without the consent or approval of 
the Congress. 

We Members of Congress cannot per- 
mit this faulty judgment and demoral- 
izing, degenerating administration of 
the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment to continue. The people of this 
Nation have exhausted their patience. 
They are angry, they are fearful of the 
survival of the United States as the 
great and powerful Nation it has always 
been and as it emerged the greatest Na- 
tion in the world following World War 
Il. 

We Members of Congress, responsible 
as we are to the people of the Nation, 
must give heed to their demands. Let 
us not forget, and let the day never come 
when this Nation is not governed by 
the consent of the governed. That 
means that we are the responsible rep- 
resentatives of the people who sent us 
here by and with their consent and ap- 
proval, 

That also means in my opinion that 
we should demand by resolution that 
President Truman speedily rem ove Dean 
Acheson from the office of Secretary of 
State and if he fails to do that, that im- 
peachmenit proceedings be instituted to 
remove both Acheson and Truman, 
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The people of this Nation will hold 
the Congress responsible if this is not 
done. They will not be satisfied with 
anything less. 


Fascism and Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the ablest of our younger American 
authors is Peter Viereck, associate pro- 
fessor of history at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. A historian of the first rank and 
the 1949 winner of the Pulitzer prize for 
poetry, Dr. Viereck is also a brilliant 
writer of books and essays on political 
subjects. 

With the permission of the House, I 
am inserting as a part of my remarks, 
first, an article by Dr. Viereck which ap- 
peared on October 26, 1950, in the New 
York Herald Tribune and, second, a let- 
ter dated November 3, 1950, from Dr. 
Viereck to the editor of the same news- 


paper. 
The article and letter are as follows: 
FASCISM AND COMMUNISM—PROFESSOR VIE- 


RECK SAYS BOTH MusT BE FOUGHT IN AMER- 

ICA’S POLITICAL WARFARE 
To the NEw YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 

The time has come for press and pulpit 
to speak out an unpopular truth, evaded by 
those who depend on votes and popularity. 
The blunt fact is that too many Americans 
are forgetting the central emotional and 
intellectual experience of our era; the cru- 
sade—let us not be ashamed of so uncynical 
a word—the great crusade against Nazi in- 
humanity. This tiny, almost invisible moral 
flaw is a focal infection poisoning our body 
politic. 

It is likewise poisoning our relations with 
Europe. The Communist big lie, that Amer- 
ica backs only reactionaries or Fascists, has 
not convinced Europe’s non-Communists. 
But it has left them with the uneasy feeling 
of a wife whose husband is accused of in- 
fidelity. Though believing nary a word of it, 
she craves constant reassurance. We have 
not sufficiently reassured a Hitler-ravaged 
Europe of our anti-fascism. ‘his is the 
greatest weakness in our psychological war- 
fare. It undermines the Atlantic Pact and 
is used by Communists to neutralize two 
different non-Communist groups: 

1. First, the herd of defeatists, the non- 
Communist—sometimes capitalist—appeas- 
ers of Russia. Their democratic indignation 
against the sole arsenal of democracy, their 
virtuous lament about “reactionary America” 
with its imaginary “Fascist witch-hunt 
against liberals” is an impertinence conceal- 
ing a loss of nerve. Their sophistry of 
equating Russia and America as equally im- 
perialistic is an unconscious alibi-in-advance 
for panicky futile neutrality; perhaps even 
for lucrative collaboration with an awaited 
Red army. 

2. The second group is Europe's finest— 
the graduates of the anti-Nazi underground, 
whose gallantry a dozen Marshall plans can- 
not repay. As shown by Mayor Reuter’s role 
in West Berlin, these influential leaders can 
raise the anti-Soviet morale of Europe over- 
night. Only their prestige and magnetism 
can inspire the needed self-sacrifice for our 





side. But first we must win their full trust 
In the New York Herald Tribune of Octo- 
ber 1 this was stressed in a sensationally 
important letter from Count Max Salvadori, 
the famous underground hero who 
chuted behind Mussolini's lines and whose 
voice of urgent warning represents mill ; 
of his fellow veterans of the undergrou: 
The Voice of America must do more to per- 
suade them of our fidelity to the anti-Fasci 
sacrament that united them and us bef 
1945. Our foreign policy must also t 
them into account by reversing our decisi 
to end denazification trials in Germany. (I 
refer to the underground of genuine demo- 
crats, not to those who served Hitler of 
quiously so long as Russia was his 

The proper adjective for Communists is 1 
anti-Fascist but Stalinist Fascist.) 

In 1945 General Patton forced undemo- 
cretic Germans to see with their own e: 
the skeletons in a local concentration camp, 
In 1950 democratic but forgetful Americans 
ought to force themselves to think of these 
skeletons. Only five brief years ago nazism 
was still gassing innocent millions and turn- 
ing their fat into soap, their gold teeth i: 
foreign exchange. When American soldiers 
put a stop to this pastime, so that Western 
Europe today is free, did they “die in vain” 
for “stupid idealism?” So says the 


para- 


school that blames today’s Soviet menace 
on our war with Germany. But Russia's 
ideology and growing strength made her 


expansion inevitable in any case. Only our 
learning the price of isolationism and ap- 
peasement the hard way against Hitler has 
educated us into our timely Atlantic Pact 
and Korean intervention against Stalin. If, 
through too narrow a version of anticom- 
munism, America now minimizes its anti- 
Hitler war, it minimizes the noblest and 
wisest act in its history. “Who,” to echo 
the chant of the Charles Beard school, “got 
us into war?” As a historian, I wish the 
answer were: 

“It is we, the American people, who got 
ourselves in. We got in because we happen 
to be human beings and, therefore, preju- 
diced against tyrants and torturers. Be- 
cause we are the product of 2,000 years of 
Christian and Hellenic traditions, compared 
with which Hitlerism was an obscene word 
scrawled on the walls of civilization, which 
had to be wiped off. Because we are our 
brother’s keeper. Because—despite Hitler's 
and Stalin’s appeasers—this small globe can 
no longer be half-slave, half-free.” 

Unfortunately for America’s claim to great- 
ness, the above is not a-sufficient answer to 
why we got in. We had no choice but to 
fight because Japan attacked us, and Ger- 

rany declared war. * * * Suppose Japan 
had not attacked. Further, suppose our 
isolationists had won our elections and had 
accepted their humble niche in a Hitler- 
ruled world, as some anti-Communists now 
advocate. Our Nation would have disinte- 
grated, morally and materially. Evidence of 
this is the partial disintegration that was 
already taking place before Pearl Harbor re- 
stored American unity. The issue of 1939-41 
was how to halt, before too late, the “mein 
kampf” program of Germany, mistress of 
the globe by the victorious sword of a master 
race. How did America react to this issue? 

On the one hand, America’s anti-Fascist 
majority guarded the light in those three 
dark years. But let us unflinchingly recall 
the other, more embarrassing aspect of our 
own country. While Paris fell and London 
reeled, a propaganda machine, ironically 
named America First, was advocating neu- 
trality toward monsters whose mass murders 
were unequaled in history and whose victory 
would hardly have left America unmolested. 
(The majority of isolationists and America 
Firsters were men of personal integrity, un- 
justly slandered as Nazis. Nevertheless what 
counts historically, as with Henry Wallace's 
1948 campaign, is: Who was the real gainer 
from their misdirected love of peace?) With 
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l ed with great cordiality and openness. 
The discus n took place in his home in 
Belerade suburb, an unpretentious villa, 

Coffee, plum brandy, and Macedonian cigar- 

f re served Two dogs, an Alsatian 

that he got from the retreating Germans 

durit th war and a bird dog, wandered 
about the antechambers Beside his desk 
stood a bust of Lenin—and none of Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin, 
Aside from expressing his views on the 
far eastern crisis, the marshal made the 
llowing points: 


1. Yugoslavia has no desire to retain the 
Greek children who were brought to the 
country during Greece's civil war, and Bel- 
grade hopes that the International Red Cross 
can supervise the return of those children 
desired by their parents. 

2. Yugoslavia has no 
upon Greek Macedonia, nor does she desire 
frontier alterations, but she would wish to 
see certain minority rights granted to the 
Slavonic elements in that territory. 

3. If it is in the interest of international 
relationships and will not cause unrest 
among Yugoslavia’s internal population, the 

Jelgrade government will release Archbishop 
Aloysius Stepinac, at present imprisoned as 


territorial claims 


a war criminal. The possibility of releasing 
the cleric exists now. He might be sent toa 
monastery, or there could be another solu- 
tion, but he would not be permitted to serve 


as a prelate in the country. 


4. Yugoslavia is ready to purchase arms 
from the western powers for national de- 
fense, and in an emergency would ask for 
material aid wherever she could obtain it, 


5. Despite Moscow's propaganda, Yugo- 
slavia does not consider that the Marshall 
plan has been catastrophic for Europe; in- 
stead, it has afforded great help to certain 
countries, such as Italy and France. 

6. While the tempo of the Yugoslav revo- 
lution has in no sense slowed, a broad new 
amnesty of political prisoners will soon be 
forthcoming 

TRANSIT TO GREECE 
with 


HOPED FOR 


Of relations Greece, Marshal ‘Tito 
6i.id 

“Railway communications between the two 
countries have not yet been established, but 
it is not our fault. We have sought to re- 
store them, in order to use our free zone in 
in the port of Salonika. I hope this matter 
will soon be settled with the Greek Govern- 
ment.” 

ralking in extreme temperate terms of 
Greece, Marshal Tito indicated that he was 
us for a settlement of the outstanding 
would like the Red Cross, 


anxi 


questions He 


with ite great reputation, to handle the re- 
patriation of Greek children whose parents 
wish their return It is necessary for the 


Red Cross to supervise this, he said, because 
of the Cominform’s propaganda allegations 
that Yugoslavia is turning over to “Fascist 
reactionaries” children whose parents were 
in Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and other lands 
under Soviet control. 

“As far as Macedonia is concerned, we have 
not asked for, nor do we consider request- 
ing, revision of the existing order. We do 


think of the Slavic minority in Greece. It 
does exist, and we cannot allow that subject 
to be ftorgotten—first, for reasons of prin- 
ciple; and second, because the Cominform, 
especially Bulgaria, continually attacks us on 
this issue. But we have in mind no terri- 
t Lclaims. In contrast, Bulgaria, with the 
full knowledge of the Soviet Union, has pre- 
tentions on Yugoslav Macedonia.” 


On Albania, he said: 

“Press reports that Soviet experts and in- 
structors are being sent there are based upon 
fact. But they cannot create a large army 
there because the country is too small. They 
are certainly strengthening Albania’s econ- 
omy for their own purposes. Albania con- 
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tinues to behave provocatively upon our 
border and to shoot across at our patrols. 
Purthermore, Tirana is making plain again 
its designs on the Kossovo and Metchije re- 
gions of Yugoslavia.” 

On the question of Austria and Greece as 
neighbors, he declared: 

“We are ready any day to normalize rela- 
tionships. They are not bad right now with 
Austria, and are improving daily. We hope 
the same will occur with Greece and I think 
that will be soon, although to date there has 
been little understanding on the part of 
Athens.” 


Complete Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from a recent is- 
sue of the Daily Evening Item, Lynn, 
Mass. : 

Russt4’s REAL AIM 

The Russians mean to conquer us. 

They have been announcing that inten- 
tion in their writings for a long time, just as 
Hitler did in his book, Mein Kampf. Un- 
happily, too many of us have not wanted to 
face this brutal truth. 

Now events in Korea and elsewhere in the 
world are compelling us to accept it as the 
great cardinal fact governing our lives. 

Russian talk of peace is meaningless. It 
is contradicted by Communist action in Ko- 
rea and Communist action in the United 
Nations. When the chips were down on a 
UN resolution that would have promoted 
early peace in Korea Russia voted “no.” 

The Kremlin has no idea of negotiating 
a lasting peace or any other kind of settle- 
rent that would hamper its plan for global 
conquest. Russian leaders believe Commu- 
nist society represents the wave of the fu- 
ture and that we in the west are a dying civ- 
ilization. So frevently are they convinced 
of this that they are never troubled for long 
by individual reverses. They believe time 
works for them. 

Obviously that doesn’t mean they're con- 
tent to sit back passively and wait for us 
to crumble. They exert a constant pres- 
sure against us, probing for weak spots. 
That's why they went into Korea in the 
first place; they had it marked as a soft 
point. 

It should be abundantly plain to every 
American, furthermore that every Soviet suc- 
cess emboldens Moscow to more daring ad- 
ventures, 

Most important of all, it brings nearer the 
day when Soviet rulers may be willing to 
undertake a decisive phase in their strug- 
gle with the West. No men undertake a war 
unless they think they have a good chance 
to win it. The critical moment is the one 
when they at last believe their prospects 
are bright. 

Knowing all this about the Russians, what 
must we do? First, we must divest ourselves 
once and for all of wishful thinking about 
the likelihood Russia will change its ob- 
jectives. The Kremlin's purpose is unal- 
terable—to destroy us—and everything it 
does serves that end and no other. 

We must then resolve to do everything 
possible to compel Russia to postpone the 
decision that means general war. That 
means a high state of military preparedness 
for ourselves and our Allies, real protection 








both for America and the crucial industry 
of Western Europe. It means acceptin 
controls, sacrifices, hardships at home. 

We do not have much time to make up 
our minds to do this. The areas of the world 
left to free men are diminishing. Our chief 
military advantages—the A-bomb and a 
strategic air force—also are diminishing 
relatively as Russian power gains. 

The price of failure to do all these thin 
now—while the Russians presumably ar¢ 
still deferring the big decision—will b 
wholesale war. 

We might get it anyway. It might come 
through accident or Soviet miscalculatic 
of our strength and theirs. Or Moscow might 
conclude that a long stalemate induced by 
our growing power would ultimately work 
to the ruin of Communist leaders. They 
might in desperation choose a war of doubt- 
ful outcome rather than risk their necks at 
home by waiting too long. 

These eventualities we cannot guard 
against. But in duty to ourselves and free 
people everywhere, we must behave as it 
accident and mistake will not govern. We 
must act to show the men in the Kremlin 
that they cannot win. Or to put it a better 
way, that we will not be defeated. 
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Masonic Address by Hon. Burnet R. 
Maybank, of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an ad- 
dress I delivered at Landmark Lodge, No. 
76, Ancient Free Masons, at the one 
hundredth anniversary meeting of the 
lodge, in Charleston, S. C., December 11, 


1950. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Tonight we honor ourselves by gathering 
here to honor some of the early craftsmen 
who helped to build the noble structure of 
Masonry in South Carolina. 

It is a noble structure, and we, who are the 
beneficiaries of the work done by these pio- 
neers, may sometimes forget the debt of 
honor and gratitude that we owe to them. It 
is most appropriate, therefore, that we take 
time out from our busy activities and re- 
sponsibilities to pay tribute to the services of 
the members of Landmark Lodge, No. 76, An- 
cient Free Masons, which was organized 100 
years ago tonight. 

Celebrations of this sort are only partially 
successful if they only look backward and 
contemplate what has been done in the past. 

It is equally important that, as we honor 
and admire the accomplishments of our 
predecessors we draw inspiration and courage 
from those accomplishments as a part of our 
own equipment to carry on the work they 
have pioneered. We can honor them, of 
course, by taking part in this celebration and 
in discussing what they have done for Ma- 
sonry in South Carolina, and particularly in 
considering the unfavorable conditions they 
often encountered; but we can pay to them 
a more sincere tribute and prove ourselves 
more worthy to wear their mantle by basing 
our future activities and efforts upon a firm- 
er understanding and appreciation of the 
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is ex ed, for example, that at the end 
8,000 construction employees 
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for South ¢ 


i ilready be on the job at the new site. 
I aside from the obvious material bene- 
ccrue from having this great 


2 enterprise in our midst, I, as a 
Carolinian—especially in these peril- 
am proud of the contribution our 
been given the chance to make, not 


the possible future well-being of 
ur country, but to its defense as well. 
i I believe, a well-accepted fact that 


ration of the potentialities of 
c energy for good will be at least par- 
sverned by the activities to be carried 


e reail 


( ihe South Carolina plant of the Atomic 
Commission, but—far more important 
1 thi the very future of democracy and 


American way of life may well also be 
K For the materials to be made in 
plant, while having a possible future 
time application, can also be used in our 
and perhaps decisively so—against 
yrces of tyranny and aggression now 
ose in the world 
his raises the question of just what it is 
at the Government plans to do in its new 
vannah River plant. Secrecy of necessity 
times surrounds much of the work 
tomic Energy Commission. It is 
arily because of this, I suppose, that some 
people have a misconception of what is to be 
manufactured in the new plant. 

rhe"new plant has been called a “hydro- 
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evil l 


n these 
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n bomb” plant. Without violating any 
urity provision, I can say that this defi- 
nitely is not true The new plant will not 
make bombs—either hydrogen or atomic, 


What the plant will do, like the great produc- 
tion plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Han- 
ford, Wash., will be to make atomic energy 
materials that can be used either for bombs 
or for peacetime power production purposes. 
he plant will be so designed that, if hydro- 
gen bombs are proved to be feasible, it will 
lso be able to make materials that can be 
used in them. 

It is unfortunate but true that whenever 
a huge enterprise such as the new Savannah 
River plant is undertaken some people are 
bound to be inconvenienced or worse. There 
are, for example, some 1,500 families living in 
areas in Aiken and Barnwell Counties—many 
of whom have lived there all their lives, as 
did their fathers before them—who will have 
to move to make way for the production 
facilities 

I profoundly regret that this has to be 
but I can assure you that the Gov- 
ernment will take every possible step to see 
to it that the lives of these people are dis- 
rupted as little as possible. 

In this connection I would like to make 
clear to anyone who is directly involved that 
relatively few properties in the area will be 
affected in the immediate future. Almost all 
the townspeople and farmers who are not 
located in the zones designated as areas I 
and II in the maps publicized last week 
should not, according to present plans, be 
affected before the end of 1951 and should 
therefore go about their normal business, 
including the growing of crops. 

Both the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the du Pont Co. have representatives here 
in the South. They are here to get the new 
project underway and to do it with the 
least possible disruption to the lives of the 
people living in this area and the least 
amount of frustra- 


done 


confusion, 


delay, and 
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tion in the handling of people who wish to 
apply for employment or do business with 
the new project. 

Among the Government agencies taking 
a leading role in the helping of people who 
must move because of the new site develop- 
ment is the Department of Agricuiture. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has had a 
representative in the vicinity of the new 
site now for a week or more, and he is set- 
ting up a system whereby people who live in 
the affected areas may receive information 
on other areas they might wish to move to 
and may have assistance in making appli- 
cations for loans. 

As an example of the type of assistance the 
Department of Agriculture is undertaking to 
give, I have been told that lists are being 
prepared of those persons who will have to 
be relocated and who will require assistance. 
These files will contain information on just 
what type of land and housing each person 
will need at his new location. As a corollary 
to this, the Department of Agriculture is also 
obtaining listing of places in Aiken and Barn- 
well counties and adjoining counties which 
are suitable for evacuated families to re- 
settle in. Until announcements are made 
about these listings, people wishing infor- 
mation about the availability of homes and 
lands in adjoining areas may contact their 
local county agricultural agents. They have 
offices in the county seats. 

I have also been assured that the people 
in the affected areas who normally handle 
farm loans have been alerted to give the 
most help possible to people who will be re- 
quired to move because of the new atomic 
energy plant. The procedures for folks now 
living on the affected areas and who desire 
funds for the purchase of new lands else- 
where are these: 

1. If the farmer has credit of substantial 
equity, he may apply for a loan for the 
purchase of new lands to the National Farm 
Loan Association office serving the territory 
in which he wishes to relocate. The name 
and address of this representative may be 
obtained from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration county supervisor in the county seat 
of the home county of the applicant. 

2. If the farmer does not have credit of 
substantial equity, he should apply for a 
loan to the Farmers Home Administration 
county supervisor in the county in which 
he wishes to relocate. The county super- 
visors for Aiken and Barnwell Counties will 
know the names and addresses of the county 
supervisors in other counties. 

The Department of Agriculture is also 
gearing its loan agencies to be of help to 
those people in the affected areas who may 
need to borrow funds for operating expenses 
during the moving period. People wishing 
to apply for loans for operating purposes 
may apply to the Production Credit Asso- 
ciation or the Farmers Home Administration, 
or, of course, to their local banks. Infor- 
mation on loans from both the Production 
Credit Ass ciation or the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration may be obtained from county 
supervisors. 

There is one thing about this project right 
now that everyone should keep in mind 
and that is that this is a very early stage 
in its development. For example, it has not 
yet been decided what sort of facilities will 
be erected to house the construction work- 
ers on the reservation. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has made up its mind that it 
will not build a Government town for per- 
manent employees such as Oak Ridge and 
Richland, Wash., and that is one of the 
reasons that the South Carolina site, where 
there are neighboring towns, was selected 
for the new plant. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as of now also does not know what 
concessions, if any, it will be necessary to 
award in the reservation area. 

Because at present we are in a very early 
stage in the plant's development, it is im- 








portant to guard against acting in a financi 
way upon rumors and erroneous reports 
have been assured by the Atomic Ener 
Commission that as new plans develop, th: 
people in the affected areas will be kept ad- 
vised. It is only common prudence, I b 
lieve, for everyone affected by these plans t 
obtain accurate and authentic informati 
from the Atomic Energy Commission, t! 
du Pont Co., or the Corps of Engineers befor 
they take any kind of action that involv 
prices or property. 

In addition to this information I ha\ 
sent to every newspaper and every chamber 
of commerce in South Carolina an up-to- 
date list of the names of officers representin 
both the Atomic Energy Commission and th 
du Pont Co. In addition to listing each cfii- 
cer, his position and address, the list al: 
provides other pertinent information con- 
cerning job applications, contracts, and sub- 
contracts, concessions, land acquisition, and 
housing. This information will be corrected 
and brought up-to-date as frequently as 
possible. 

I have t:ken some time to give you as 
much information as is presently availabl 
on this new plant. While we, as South Caro- 
linians and Americans, are pleased to have 
this gigantic new industry in our State, w 
must at the same time pause and consider 
the urgency of this project. We must not 
overlook the basic need for which it is being 
constructed. 

While we have every hope that the product 
of this plant may ultimately be used to 
further raise our standards of living in a 
peaceful world, the primary aim at the 
moment is to produce as quickly as possible 
an arsenal of superior weapons and matériel 
with which to protect ourselves against our 
enemies. 

That is why we are finding ourselves con- 
fronted almost daily with more stringent 
controls of all kinds over our domestic econ- 
omy in order to build plants such as this 
one. At the same fime we maintain a con- 
stant flow of matériel and troops, it is nec- 
essary to divert many peacetime goods and 
services into military channels. 

As chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I sat with other members 
for almost endless days and nights when we 
considered and passed the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. This act is the basic legislation 
which provides the authority for complete 
mobilization of business and industry if it 
should be required. 

Since the passage of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, I have been elected chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Defense Production 
which was authorized in that act for the 
purpose of reviewing the use of the author- 
ity granted by the act. I have been in close 
touch with the administrators and depart- 
ment heads who are charged with adminis- 
tering the law. 

Just before leaving Washington I held a 
conference with officials of the National Pro- 
duction Authority. I was anxious to learn 
more about their present thinking with par- 
ticular reference to any changes in their 
present system of priorities and allocations. 
The NPA is currently operating on the basis 
of requirements of military need as advised 
by the Munitions Board. 

You businessmen who deal with any goods 
which require any strategic materials, for 
instance, are aware that NPA has thus far 
controlled priorities and allocations on a 
system of across-the-board percentage cuts. 
Just for example, one of the more recent 
orders last week was a restriction on the use 
of aluminum for civilian production. 

Beginning January 1, a manufacturer who 
uses aluminum will be allowed 80 percent 
of the amount he used during the base 
period of January 1 to July 1, 1950, for any 
products destined for civilian use. Now, be- 
yond that restriction the use of his allot- 
ment of aluminum is left entirely to the 
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, i Mr. Speaker, I know 
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He uld have had the nomination 
>B ident of the United States al- 
y t e d could have been nomi- 
if he had really wanted 
‘om Congress to devote his at- 
yil-producing business in 
» built from nothing into a 
1 mpany and which he 
Petroleum Co, 
y interested in his 
tsdam and in Clarkson Col- 
Teachers College there. He 
the board of trustees of 
? y years, and now heads its 
tee. He gave Snell Field and 
Clarkson to buy the State 
se building. Always a build- 
rgely responsible for the growth 
elopment of Clarkson from small be- 
1e important place it holds 
the engineering and business 

I ol the country, 

Bert Snell has always been generous of his 
time and money to help his home town, and 
he had much to do with making Potsdam 
the beautiful small city it is today. He has 
always been a good citizen and a construc- 
tive builder for his community. Potsdam 
and all of northern New York can well honor 
today its son who has achieved s0 greatly 
and who has brought so much honor to this 
north country. 


“United States Air Force Combat Cargo 
Wing Dropped Out of Air To He'p 
Marines Escape From Changjin Reser- 
voir Trap in Korea”—News Dispatch 
From First Marine Division at Koto, 
Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the war 
that is now taking place in Korea has 
proven beyond all doubt that each gen- 
eration of American youth gives birth 
to its own heroes, men who give dramatic 
exhibitions of the bravery of American 
troops in battle action. 

The Friday papers of December 7 car- 
ried one of the most thrilling stories of 
the rescue of United States marines 
from their encirclement by the Chinese 
Reds that has come to my notice in the 
entire Korean campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a news dispatch by 
Marguerite Higgins to the New York 
Herald Tribune. Miss Higgins, as you 
will recall, is the young lady newspaper 
correspondent who was dismissed from 
Korea some several months ago under 
the assumption that no woman could 
stand the vicissitudes of life under fire 
in the front lines. Dissenting from that 
opinion, General MacArthur, upon hear- 
ing of the order, countermanded it 
immediately. 

This news article, headed With First 
Marine Division at Koto, discloses that 
Miss Higgins did not alone remain in 
Korea, but as of last Friday, was in the 
very midst of the fighting, working in 
and around the First Marine Division, 
which was then bearing the brunt of the 


bloody attack being leveled against our 
forces. 

In describing her flight in the second 
seat of a fighter-bomber, several hours 
after the Marine spearheads had 
emerged from the mountains, Miss Hig- 
gins told of flying over the reservoir 
area where one could still see marines 
sitting on the strip at Hagaru: 

The biggest battle ahead is to wrest the 
dam from the enemy and to hold the ground 
around it so that the engineers can lay the 
bridge brought in by the Air Force. With- 
out the bridge— 


Miss Higgins continued— 
the marines would 
their vehicles and 
equipment. 

The 8 spans of the 16-ton bridge— 


leave behind 
their heavy 


have to 
most of 


Miss Higgins went on to say— 
were dropped to the embattled marines by 
eight Flying Boxcars of the Three Hundred 
and Fourteenth United States Air Force Com- 
bat Cargo Wing. This— 


She said— 
was the world’s first air drop of a bridge and 
was only one of the many fantastic feats 
marking the desperate effort to bring to 
safety the bruised remnants of the badly 
mauled leathernecks. 


Mr. Speaker, I have heard no story 
coming out of Korea that could possibly 
thrill the imagination of the member- 
ship of this House quite as much as this 
story telling of how our American fliers 
had dropped an 8-span, 600-foot alumi- 
num bridge capable of carrying the 
heaviest tanks and guns used by our 
troops. 

Mr. Speaker, I would not be fair to 
myself, in paying homage to our great 
Air Force and our Marine Corps, if I did 
not tell of the fact that this tactical 
bridge equippage is of a type and con- 
struction designed by the United States 
Corps of Engineers, which corps, as the 
dispatch sketchily recited, laid it across 
the reservoir. 

This action, to my mind, typifies the 
tremendous coordination and the com- 
plete unification of the armed services 
that has been brought about in these 
last 18 months, not alone in the admin- 
istration but in the combat forces of our 
armed services. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, no man can 
say that it does not prove to the nth de- 
gree the splendid tactical support that 
has been afforded by the United States 
Air Force to all of our ground troops in 
Korea, our Army as well as to our Marine 
Corps. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, at any rate, our 
marines got the bridge that was dropped 
to them by the Air Force fliers on Friday 
last and they got out of the trap, crossed 
the reservoir, and I am happy to note 
that today’s papers tell of their arrival 
now at the Hamhung beachhead after 
their epic escape from Chinese encircle- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish every man and 
woman in these United States could read 
the thrilling news dispatch written by 
Marguerite Higgins of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and particularly do I 
hope that my every colleague in this 
House will read it. It is because of that 
fact that I now ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include there- 
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in a news dispatch from Korea, readin 
as follows: 
[From the Washington Post of December 
8, 1950] 
SrxTeEEN-TON BrivceE Is Atr-Droprep To Hr 
MARINES Cut Way OvtT 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WITH First MARINE DIVISION AT Koto, De- 
cember 7.—Undaunted leathernecks t 
completed their escape from the Chang 
Reservoir trap and broke a _ bloody 
through snowy mountain passes to Kot 
nearly halfway to the coastal plain. 

“It was bad,” said Maj. Gen. Oliver P 
Smith, division commander, “but not so hb: 
as we expected.” 

Under an umbrella of fighter planes sw: 
ing and diving to protect the lead and t: 
of the 10-mile-long caravan, the marin 
with tactics similar to those of the pionee 
fought their way into this bleak plate: 
city, streaming in from 5 this morning unti 
10 tonight. Here they joined other Marine 
and Army units with whom they will attempt 
the final plunge to the sea, 

To help in this final escape through a wall 
of Chinese, the Air Force today dropped an 
entire treadway bridge. It will replace 
dynamited span across a dam about 3 mile: 
down the road—a dam still in enemy terri- 
tory. 

The world’s first air drop of a bridge was 
only one of many fantastic feats marking 
the desperate efforts to bring to safety the 
bruised remnants of the badly mauled leath- 
ernecks. 

Outstanding in the day’s activities was the 
evacuation by fighter-bomrbers of the wound- 
ed from the tiny sod strip at Koto. 

The strip is being lengthened by night 
by Marine bulldozers in hopes that twin- 
engine C-47’s will be able to land Friday. 
But today Marine torpedo bombers, L—G's 
and helicopters removed more than 250 
wounded and frostbite cases. 

Just as the Marine commanders had prom- 
ised, the leathernecks came out of their 
fight as an organized unit bringing with 
them all important equipment, their wound- 
ed, their dead, and even a band of 200 Chi- 
nese prisoners of war. The enemy tried to 
block their path with a series of ambushes 
and roadblocks involving attacks with white 
phosphorus mortars, machineguns, and rifle 
fire. 

Even as spearheads of the caravan reached 
Koto early this morning, the Fifth Marine 
Regiment still at the Hagaru plateau on the 
top of the Changjin Reservoir was fighting 
a stiff action to repulse Chinese attempts to 
annihilate the rearguard. The Chinese at- 
tacked at night and stabbed through outer 
defenses but were thrown back at dawn when 
air cover came. 

Flying over the reservoir area at 9 a. m., 
one could still see marines on the strip at 
Hagaru setting afire surplus ammunition 
and exploding three wrecked airplanes. 
Flames shot into the sky, casting a bright 
haze over the unrelieved gray-black plateau 
that curves up into rugged snowy peaks. 

Only 2 hours later with the marines a mile 
out of Hagaru, columns of Chinese had al- 
ready moved in and could be seen from the 
air boldly rummaging through the ruins. 

As a propaganda move the marines left 
behind in Hagaru nearly a hundred wounded 
Chinese prisoners of war whom they had pro- 
vided with best medical equipment and care 
available. 

“We are hoping,” said Col. Ray Murray, of 
the Fifth Marines, “that this may induce 
the Chinese to treat our prisoners with 
increased kindness.” 

Hundreds of North Korean citizens of 
Hagaru packed up and came along with the 
marines, according to Col. Bankson L. Hol- 
comb, Marine division intelligence chief. 
“They came up to us and actually asked 
us to burn their homes so the Chinese could 
not get them.” 


































































} flew to Koto in the 
nd seat of a fight | hours 
er marine 5s} is had emerged from 
e mountain Despit t which 
ipared to the pas week V e moderate, 
rale had risen since I ts 

\t Hagaru. 


“If we got this far,’ said First Lt. F. C 
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umble, of Los Angeles, “I know we can 
ke the rest. At least, a hell of a lot of 
can.” 


With an estimated Chinese division still 
cing them, the marines will consider the 
ves out of a trap when they re h Saneg- 

ni, about 17 mile away, where 
untains end and the coastal plain begins 
Since leaving the resé¢ t 


rvoir the n 





iave covered yesterday and today appr 
tely 10 miles of mountain roads 
The biggest battle ahead is 
im from the enemy and hold high 
und around it so the engineers ay 
>» bridge. Without the bridge, the marines 
yould have to leave of their 
hicles and heavy equip! 
The eight spans of the 16-ton bridge were 
pped to the embattled marines by eight 
ing boxcars of the Three Hundred and 
Fourteenth Combat Cargo Wing They were 
directed to the drop zone by ground con- 
trollers. The marines reported that the 
pans were received in “good shape.” 
At Koto, where General Smith was on 
hand to direct proceedings, special warming 
its were set up to thaw out the marines, 
st of whom had walked or ridden at least 
? hours in snow and ice. A bright noonday 
un kept temperatures well above zero and 
s a result frostbite cases were fewer. 
A fighter-bomber standing on its nose at 
ie end of the runway was testimony to the 
izards of the operation which the Marine 
fliers undertook today. Their flights from 
Koto to the coast took about 30 minutes per 
ind trip. 
When the last fighter-bomber, which holds 
ine wounded, took off at dusk, many aided 
were still waiting on the fields 
Alfred F. Caleb, Jr., of New Orleans, 
ho himself flew 10 round trips, observed: 
“It was terrible to see the look of disappoint- 
nt on the faces of the wounded when we 
id we could not make another trip today.” 
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Two HuNpDRED CHINESE SURRENDER TO 
ENCIRCLED MARINES 

WITH First MARINE Division, December 7.— 
The marines encircled on Hagaru Plateau 
were amazed 2 days ago when 200 Chinese 
walked in and surrendered for no arent 
reason. 

They explained that they were 
the war,” their feet hurt, and they 
eaten for 3 to 5 day 

One came in barefooted with 

lid like refrigerated meat. “Whi 
let yourself get in that condition?” 
asked. 

“Because,” he answered, “I knew that after 
my feet froze I would no longer feel 


ap} 


“tired of 
had not 


frozen 
did you 
he was 








Address by Dr. Ruth M. Steese at Dedica- 
tion of Soldiers’ Monument, Mifflinburg, 


Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
1 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
XCVI—App.——479 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by Dr. Ruth Miller 
Steese, past State president 
American Legion At of Pennsyl- 
Vania, and chairman of 
Committee on Historic Shrines of the 
Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United 
delivered at 
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In remembr e of those who gave their 
lives and as a tribute of t 
Miffinburg and vi erved in ¢ 
Armed Forces of tl l esd l 
wars 

To dedicate this memorial of stone, bearing 
those highly significant and thoroughly un- 
derstandable words, permanently engraved 
bronze, 1s nh € € ed ft vilege « Ss ver 
thought-provoking o ion 

The occasior e time ar l deeply 
significant. Almost 175 years ago in this, our 
very own State, a small band of Amer 
patriot dauntle fearless courageous 


young men 
signed, and ad 
pendence, whic! 
certificate 
These men 
doctors and law, 
strongly and 
in time were 
American ide 
This parti 
t n and ull 
history. They were neither evasive nor inde- 
cisive. There is absolu f 
peasement to be found in the Declarati mn. 
When these me! our founding fathers 
signed this famous document they 
their lives, their fortunes, ard most impor- 








no form of ap 


tant of ail, their sacred honor, to the cause 
of American independence and freedom 


In the War for Independence which fol- 
nd which came as a direct result of 








the si ng of the Declaration our forefath- 
ers fought for their dream for America. Tt? 
were not interested in making these ne 
born United State - America into a mi 
and great v wer; they were never in- 
ter in rlal wealth and succ« 
But were i € i in her the | 

th ley Were V I to fight for her f . 
dom, for the rig! hip God ording 
to the d 1 r en I 
were willing to fight for e preservath 

t ‘ well 1 i the ld P 1 
them«e 


The soil where first they 
They have left unstained 
found 
Freedom to W 


here they 


r for Inde 





The Wa endence was not a world 
war as We visualize them today, but it was a 
war with very definite international results 
for that war caused peoples everywhere to 
think t equality, and de- 
mocracy. 


erms of libs 


The signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, those immort names which con- 
stitute America's first r of honor, are | 


since dead, but their immortal words echo 
today just as strongly as they did 175 years 
ago. Let us listen to them once again: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted an y men, de ing their 
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here iblicly dedicate this beautiful memo- 
} ‘ yriefl review the past— 
‘ fu and purposefully live 
the f id as we look with wonder 
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l eling of the deepest re- 
Toda whe we quietly call 
! dreds and the thousands 
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‘ ne t ile no call 
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Arn ice Day, « der and 
f ve ou and I, are the 
! our American soldiers in 
K | arious war fronts today. 
It ‘ ll too true, that it is the 
must always mee the chal- 
] ») must carry on, who must 
! ( nd must fight on, if need be till 
] nothing that can match 
the ( rage of our American soldier 
he ‘ ith in delense this our 
country nd her ideal as he faces death 
1 i ie mie 
A our American iidier was not 
bor t destiny; he was not orcained to 
t ( y rhat soldier, fighting for you 
over there or here at home, is 
just the y who lives next door, just the 
} n < owh home, just a typical, 
American lad molded from typically 
A? i \ He is not a superman. But 
{ he i great ind thank God, many 
t! l f them are, it is because he has 
I i with a great crisis—he has 
I face to face with a mighty challenge, 
ur American soldier, has met the 
\ we n here today, we the rep- 
! of Miffllnburg and vicinity, 
] resentative of every way of life, 
le 1 quietly remember and consider that 
: ly to honor those who have and will 
ser is 1 enough. What we need today, 
i year of 1950, is the soldier's patriot- 
isn lated and transplanted into civilian 
pa m and action. Someone has said 
that the noblest memorial to a hero is not 
reverence to his dead bones, but a repro- 
duction of this heroism in a new genera- 
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Today, we see before us, this beautiful 
boulder taken from our very own moun- 
tail with its bronze hewn from deep down 


in our own American earth, all planted into 
ou wn American soil, with the evergreens 
I iy to the heavens and telling the age- 
old stor f life and of death, of death and of 
resurrection 
As we in thi: lemn service, dedicate this 
memorial, typical of the material wealth of 
Ameri to the youth of America which has 
ever fought for the preservation of the 
idealism which is America, we should re- 
member and ever consider that it must be 
f< 1 day of consecration, of personal 
rededication to the greatest task remaining 
before u 1 1950 version of Abraham Lin- 
col rebirth of freedom. 
T V 1 in the days of 1776, we can say 
h Thomas Paine 
These are the tim that try men’s souls 
The sun oldier and the sunshine patriot 
W in this crisis, shrink from the service 
( ir country, but he that stands it now 
deserve the love and thanks of man and 
woman ryranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered; yet we have this consolation with us, 
that the harder the conflict, the :nore glori- 
ous the triumph What we obtain too 


cheaply, we esteem too lightly; it is dearness 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange, indeed, if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not 
be highly rated 

Are we the summer soldier and the sun- 
hine patriot, or do we face today and the 
future with the determination of the men 


and the women who have answered the call 








to service—-wko have gone forth to fight for 
u nd never to return. 
I ask you to think on these things, as we 


! eriously and solemnly, reverently and 
prayerfully, with an ever-present conscious- 
ne of the Divine presence, dedicate this 
beautiful boulder, with all its historic herit- 
age, with all its prophetic significance, 
sounded in the very soil of America, lifting 
its head to the skies in the heaven, ever- 
Irstingly, “in remembrance of those who 
yave their lives, and as a tribute in honor of 


those from Mifflinburg and vicinity who 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during all wars.”’ 





Peiping’s Expansionism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. NEKLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “Peiping’s Expansionism,” which 
appeared in the New York Times of Fri- 
day, December 8. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PEIPING’S EXPANSIONISM 

In both words and deeds the Chinese Com- 
munist regime is showing a belligerent self- 
confidence, Its attitude toward the United 
Nations has been arrogant from the begin- 
ning Its reaction to the British overtures 
in the matter of recognition has been little 
short of contemptuous. Its treatment of 
the United States has been frequently pro- 
vocative. Coupled with those attitudes there 
is now the evidence of a program of very 











considerable ionism, Communist 
China is pushing out—into Korea, into Ti 
against Indochina Pressure positions 
being set up whose impact will be felt 
India, Burma, and Thailand, 

Some of this expansionism, with its st: 
xenophobia, might possibly 
more or less expectable ex- 
plosive character of a new, or newly awa 
ened, nationalism But it is China’s tragedy 
that loped strength of this revolu- 
tionary China is being used at the directi 
of a foreign power. China is not expandi1 
on behalf of a new China but on behalf ot 
the Soviet Union. That course is as un- 
healthy for China as it is dangerous to th 


overtones ol 


ascribed to the 


the deve 


rest of the world. 

It has several times been suggested that 
Communist China’s expansionist venture 
the south may have been designed by the 
Russians as compensation for the northern 
and western areas of China that have heen 
put under Russian control by the regim: 
of Mao Tse-tung. This explanation is 1 


Korean venture. In the 
e the Chinese Communists are obvi- 
dangerous course of action 
is successful, will accru 


<9 Cisse. 


adequate for the 
latter ca 
ously taking a 
whose benefits, if it 
to the Soviet Union and not 


What should not be lost sight of is the 
close ideological identification of Peiping 
with Moscow. The Russian leadership, the 
North Korean guerrillas and the Chinese 


Communist divisions are all part of the same 
force, and it is that force, not China, that is 
in explosive expansion. It will probably be 
proved to the Chinese, eventually, that on 
balance China has lost vastly more to Russia 
than she has gained from Russian help to the 
Communist regime The Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders will eventually go down in history 
as the men who sold out their country to the 
foreigners, in this case the Russians, rather 
than as those who rescued China from for- 
eign imperialism. 





Must Think of Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
December 6, 1950, there appeared in the 
Topeka Daily Capital an editorial en- 
titled “Must Think of Ourselves.” 

Here is an editorial which analyzes 
bluntly and realistically the situation 
which we find ourselves in, not only in 
Korea, but in relationship with our allies. 

The Topeka Daily Capital is owned by 
a distinguished former Senator from the 
State of Kansas, Arthur Capper; and it 
is most helpful to have the views of this 
great daily paper in the Midwest on this 
vital question which is troubling the 
minds and hearts of millions of 
Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Must THINK OF OURSELVES 

Twice the United States has sent troops 
to Europe to save England from an enemy. 
It was argued on those occasions that this 
was actually in the interests of the United 
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etely out « And i of 
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i them e the British and French 
ome of our other allies instead wish to 
. b\ Dp ment 
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If States withdraws its forces 
to the thirty-eighth parallel as of the 
ease have su sted, there ASSUIr- 
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e Commu. 


s will stop at that line 





i 
of Red China into the 
tish and French American 
prestige would be gone in the Pacific. Fur- 
thermore, Russia would have one more pow- 
erful ally in the United Nations set-up. 
And if the United States allows the United 
ions to dictate when and where the atom 
bomb shall be used—if it is to be used— 
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is will be the final surrender on the part 





of this country to 

Brit 1 and France of « irse want the 
United States to fight for those countries in 
Europe, and t i Pacific to the 
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ommunists Tl pose our owl 








ry to future atta le back 
door, by way of Japan, Formosa and the 
Philippines 

Perhaps it would be best to pull out of 
Korea. It would have been better if we 
had never gone into that country in the 
first place, since we received only light sup- 
port from our allies, 

But if the United States does withdraw, 
it should not be for tl 
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The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


F IDAHO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATI 


Tuesday, December 12 (legislative day « i 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 

| ni consent to have printed 

of the RECORD, 





an eal- 





published in the Idaho Daily Statesman, 


There being no objection, the editorial 


We are taking the liber in tod: ; edi- 
torial colum yf printing a letter to the edi- 


tor which we have just r« ved. Ordinarily, 


we would have held it for publication in th 
regular Sund 1 for tt purpose 
but there is in this letter, we believe, a 
great deal for man I cers to consider 


son in Korea. And t the ca it is, 
we be , rer > for the tone of re- 
s in W written, and the 
sen 1€ ¢ A ( ‘ I Uuatk wo 
t re nt 

It has t my ul rtunate lot during 





rn indifference ind 

| ic in general relative 
Korea 

rea ‘ thi ait I 

L nd 


politics, both national and 
had priority 

For five lor nths our boys in Korea 
have been fighting without rest, and over 
31,000 casualties have been incurred 
“No thought has been ven relative to 
procurement and supply to their commander 
of additional troops for reasonable and essen- 
tial relief, nor for possible reserve. 

“These boys have withstood tropical heat 
and now bitter ld, they are battle weary, 
their physical and mental condition is at a 
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and the United Nations in a long, 
exhaustive struggle with the Chinese hordes 
ild bleed us white and make us ripe 

y at a time of Russia's choosing. 


bvi ly, is the Communist plan. 


i ( hOUSIY 


In the United States we have largely been 
following a business-as-usual policy while 
t ruggle on which our survival hinges 
! ed to the point where we are teetering 

edge of a third world conflict for 
\ iv ire not ready. 

We have the atom bomb, but not much 
e! We Know also that Russia has it, but 
? in what quantities. But the fact that 
R 1 does have it largely offsets our only 
eql alizer 

In the present struggle lies not only the 


to whether or not there will be free- 
the world, but also whether or not 
ve as a nation. 

controls on the purchase of new 





automobiles, or the extension of rent con- 
trols for a 90-day period are not the answer. 

We are in a struggle that will be long, 
bitter, costly, and bloody. 


We think the American people largely real- 
ize that. We sometimes think Congress and 
the President don’t. Bombast and hot air 
based on political prejudices do not help but 
actually damage the situation in denying 
and undermining unification of purpose. 

Facing a bitter war for survival, we are 
actually having difficulty in passing an ex- 


cess-profits tax to drain off war-swollen 


pi fits 


rhe only answer to the inflation we are 


witnessing, which is now almost at the run- 
away stage, is control of the domestic econ- 
omy, as unpleasant as it may be—con- 


trols that will go all the way down the line, 
The steel industry grants a pay raise and 
then passes on to the public a price rise in 
steel that will return them threefold the 
amount paid in increased wages. On the 
strength of the steel raise automobile prices 
go up, refrigerators, washing machines, and 
every other item containing steel, Then, 
rightfully, comes the demand for more wages 
on the strength of the increased cost of 
living. It’s a vicious spiral that has no end 
unless the brakes are applied through con- 
trols, 

We are lagging on the home front, while 
the fires of war are mounting around us. We 
don't believe there is any justice in young- 
sters dying on a frozen Korean battlefield 
while we continue our business-as-usual 
policy and ride the wings of rampant in- 
flation. 

There will be more young men dying dur- 
ing the coming years. Their sacrifice can at 


least partly be matched on the home front. 
It is high time that the people, Congress, and 
the President take some steps in that direc- 
ticn, 
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Choose the Fortress America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, an 
editorial from the Topeka State Journal 
under date of December 4, entitled 
“Choose the Fortress America,” appears 
to me to be most timely at this hour. I 
believe it will express the feelings of us 
all as we ponder the grave situation 
with which we are faced in the Korean 
war. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

CHOOSE THE FORTRESS AMERICA 


Those pr’sons in this country who are 
spoiling for world war III on a get-it-over- 
with basis seem to be saying there are only 
two possible choices. Either we choose war 
or appeasement, they say. 

Don't be misled into that way of thinking. 
No sane person could want total war. No 
honorable person should consent to appease- 
ment, which approximates moral surrender to 
the evil forces which threaten our lives. 

There is a third choice which is neither 
war hor appeasement. We can choose to 
keep America strong, standing stoutly and 
immovably on our principles, making no 
deals and preserving here an island of liberty, 
a tower of strength, upon which the future 
may lean with hope in our survival. We 
should withdraw our forces from Asia and 
after that from Europe. 

We have got to face the fact that it isn’t 
what we might wish to do that counts most 
right now, but what we are able to do and 
keep on doing far into the long future. We 
have got to face the fact as a nation that we 
have neither the resources nor the manpower 
either to prop up or to fight the world. We 
should not play the sucker and we must not 
play God. We are not a master race and we 
are not invincible. War would not stop com- 
munism in other continents, any more than 
appeasement would stop it. Our choice then 
if we wish to keep liberty alive is to do just 
that—keep it alive. We should keep Ameri- 
ca too strong economically, militarily, and 
morally to be attacked and we should be con- 
temptuous of all expedient bargains with 
communism or any ism. America must not 
commit suicide to please her enemies. 

The get-it-over-with school of patriotism 
should consider the probable cost of any 
world war III in terms of the known cost of 
World War II, for the next should he more 
ruinous to both sides than the last. 

Tallies made by international agencies, the 
American Government and university re- 
searchers show that in the last war 49,000,000 
persons were under arms for the Allies, 
against 21,000,000 for the Axis. The total 
loss of life on both sides, civilian and mili- 
tary, was 22,000,000, with 34,000,000 wounded 
and unknown millions more crippled men- 
tally or emotionally. 

The cost of World War II in human terms 
was the greatest waste, but consider too the 
material cost. Over $1,116,000,000,000 were 
spent on this orgy of hate, resulting in the 
destruction of one tyranny only to pave the 
way for another which is worse. Property 
damaged or destroyed in World War II was 
valued at $231,000,000,000. The cost to the 
American people alone was $330,060,000,000. 














And it is now estimated that the cold war 
has cost the American people another $ 
000,000,000 to date, with cozens of countri 
calling on us for more, more, more. 

The get-it-over-with school is advocatir 
that we kill our Nation. We would have t 
establish a tyranny in this country to w 
any world war III to a military conclusi 
We would have embraced in soime form t 
same evil we set out to defeat. The proce 
was begun in World War II and world war III 
would complete it. 

Do you want that? 
evils from which we are given asa 
cheose, will you choose a fortress 
The voice of the people must be 
demand, and quickly, for they are 
straightway to doom. 
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Future Pacific Peace Tied to Fishing 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the negotiations of the terms of the 
Japanese peace treaty, the subject of 
the American Pacific fisheries should be 
an important matter for consideration. 
I am inserting herewith in the Recorp 
two excellent editorials dealing with 
this subject which recently appeared in 
the Seattle Times. They are as follows: 
Future Paciric Peace TIEp TO FISHING RIGHTS 


Another strong plea for adequate protec- 
tion of American Pacific fisheries resources 
has been made by Edward W. Allen, of Seat- 
tle, chairman of the International Fisheries 
Commission and an authority on interna- 
tional law. Speaking at the dedication of 
the University of Washington’s new million- 
dollar fisheries center, Allen declared that 
in drafting a peace treaty with Japan the 
leading fishery nations of the North Pacific 
have an opportunity either to create inter- 
national good will or to court trouble that 
will threaten the future peace of the na- 
tions bordering the Pacific Ocean. 

If, as has again been proposed recently, 
the United States and its Pacific allies go 
ahead with plans for concluding a Japanese 
peace treaty without Russian obstruction, 
the question of the coastal fisheries on both 
sides of the ocean must be made a matter 
of specific provision in the covenant. 

As Allen pointed out, the American and 
Canadian fisheries of this coast—sardine, 
herring, coastal tuna, halibut, salmon, and 
others—already are being utilized to the op- 
timum degree, and in some instances more, 
by American and Canadian fishermen. In- 
trusion of the Japanese into any of these 
fisheries would offset agreements between 
the United States and Canada which now as- 
sure perpetuation of these resources against 
depletion. 

On the other hand, the Japanese have 
their own coastal fisheries which are entitled 
to protection against foreign encroachment. 
The treaty, when it is drawn up, should 
guarantee the rights of Canada and the 
United States, and of Japan as well, to the 
fisheries of their respective coastal waters. 

The present worsening of world interna- 
tional relations may make the question of 
an early treaty with Japan somewhat hypo- 
thetical. Yet it might serve useful purpose 
to expedite the treaty, to give Japan freer 
status, as an anti-Communist nation, In 
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Isolationism Lingers in Our Immigration 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment before the annual dinner of the 
Association of Immigration and Natur- 
alization Lawyers, Hotel Pierre, New 
York City, Saturday, December 9, 1950: 
ISOLATIONISM LINGERS IN OvuR IMMIGRATION 

POLICY 





Because the whole subject of ir i 
naturalization has been of the most 
special kind of interest to me for as many 
3; I have been in Congress, I am par- 
ticularly pleased with having been given this 
portunity to talk to you. It is a great 
comfort for me to talk to a group like yours 
t I will not 
alking into a vacuum and that I will 
consequently, be restricted to limitations 
placed on me necessarily by a lay audience. 
I am convinced that the whole subject of 
immigration and naturalization must be 
approached through the broad fundamental 
concept that the free movement of people, 
just as the free movement of trade and the 
free movement of goods and capital, is the 
functional part of international relations. 
National legislation pertaining to immigra- 
tion has been regarded always as an inte- 
ral part of the rules of conduct indexing 
every nation’s attitude toward international 
licy. This concept is even more applicable 
to our legislation since the United States 
has, since its birth, been regarded not only 
as a place of asylum and sanctuary for peo- 
ple seeking freedom, but also as the land 
of opportunity for those who were unable 
to find economic security in their native 
lands. No immigration problem can be 
properly approached until we understand 
that the opening or the closing of our doors 
to immigration is a reflection of this Na- 


ion'’s attitude toward world problems, 
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per, but we must encourage the free move- 
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ry you a few ideas 
ture of my basic 





point. I firmly believe that our immigration 
policy is intimately connected with and 
should be in line with our international 





policy. This, however, is not an avowa 
an indiscriminate “open door policy’—a 
policy which would be completely unreal- 
istic. Domestic problems of manpower, 
ployment, production, consumption, 
available space must, most certainly, be 
cluded in our approach to our immigrat 
policy. 

To leave these factors out of consideration 
would make no n ense than blinding one 
man to give another sight 








I do, however, advocate a sound national 
immigration policy c t 
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ture of amendments has been superim ed 
throughout the yea Both statutes, to- 
gether with their amendments require most 
urgently a complete revision—not cosmetic 
surgery but rel itation, 

That act of 1917 was enacted during the 
First World War. What prompted the legis- 
lators to rtail immigration and to provide 
for im: ration quo was the fear that 
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ing this, however, we keep moving in ever- 
constricting circles because once again we 
are being pushed backward by fear. I specif- 
ically refer to the eight sections—sectio 22 


through 30—of the Internal Security Act of 
1950. 

The eight sections of the act of September 
23, 1950, are not only a classic example of the 
defects of hasty tion passed in the con- 
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iffillated with” certain organizations. 
> new statute of September 23, 1950, 
ling ; it the names and enlarging the 
i the the proscribed 


hout change, 
affiliated with” 
-ryation of this 
ause the Con- 





ixe Vv al 
f did not ‘oy the existing 
udenc 
] ild you a great number of de- 
‘ interpreti constructively member- 
ship and affiliation, but I am certain that 
know n if all, of them. The 
basic thought underlying this jurisprudence 
i riefly, that membership has to be volun- 
active, and effective and that affilia- 
has to cccur knowingly, willingly, and 


It appears to me that if the Congress 
wanted to eliminate from our midst the sub- 
versive element, the active advocates of total. 


itarian forms of government, it did not want 
to close our doors to those immigrants or 
Visitors Who, as children, had to wear fancy 


shirts of various colors or who, as adults, 
under threat of imprisonment, or of starva- 
tion, or of violent death, nominally joined 
the many auxiliaries of the totalitarian par- 
tic The Congress wanted to close our doors 
to those who as Nazis or Fascists, actively, 
knowingly, and willingly helped in the per- 
petration of the most appalling crimes ever 
recorded in human history and who—if per- 
mitted to live among us—would undoubtedly 
pread the totalitarian poison of hatred and 
intolerance. In my opinion, and I repeat it 
more, the Congress certainly wanted 
the administrators of the law to look at the 
record of the individual himself, and not to 
classify him automatically as the component 
part of an objectionable group. 

But, the Communists who are singled out 
to be a hurt by this new law have 
not been hurt at all. 


r ce 


tually 
The intelligent end sound interpretation 
of our 1917 and 1918 deportation laws, com- 
bined with the interpretations of the 1940 
Smith Act has provided completely adequate 
bars for members of truly dangerous sub- 
versive groups. The spelling out of the name 
of the Communist Party in the new law did 


not change anything. Long ago our admin- 
istrative regulations effectively construed the 
language of existing statutes and barred 
Communists from entering this country. 
Those who have entered it have done so 


urreptitiously, and they are, of course, 
liable to deportation. Energetic enforce- 
ment of the existing laws would certainly 
permit us to get rid of the undesirable 
element. 

The enactment of this ill-advised and un- 
timely bit of legislation dramatizes the need 
for the broader reform of our entire immi- 


gration system. I will not hesitate to call it 

n urgent and imperative need. The obsoles- 
cence of our statutes has become more 
obvious, and the step backward taken by 
Congress on September 23, 1950, makes the 
whole situation simply untenable. 


I have, therefore, recently accelerated the 
work on a revised, comprehensive immigra- 
tion and naturalization code. It is probably 
rly to impart to you all the details of 
t proposed legislation, but I would like 
to give you several salient points of our still 
incomplete draft 


too ea 





“rankly, we do not intend to depart at this 

me from the principle of national origin 
und the quota system. Many of us would 
like to see some reconstructive work done in 
» two antique pillars of our immigration 
policy. But the existing realities, the neces- 
: of lining up enough votes in Congress 
for the passag uch law, forced upon us 
the decision of deferring an attempt at a 
departure from these two basic principles. 

However, within the framework of the 
principle of national origin and of the quota 


f 
e ol 


system, we intend to provide for as much 
selectivity as possible. We intend to provide 
for a special top priority, or preference, for 
aliens possessing certain skills. We intend 
to strengthen and to extend the principle of 
preservation of family units. We propose to 
grant nonquota status to alien spouses—and 
that means spouses of both sexes—of Ameri- 
can citizens and to grant nonquota status to 
all alien children under 21 years of age, of 
American citizens. 

This would include the Chinese children 
omitted in the act of 1946, which granted 
nonquota status to the Chinese wives of 
American citizens. 

The existing discrimination against women 
will be removed. A female permanent resi- 
dent would confer first preference status 
upon her husband just as such male resident 
confers it today. 

Further, we want to correct the unfairness 
contained in section 4 (a) of the 1924 act 
which grants nonquota status to the wives 
of American citizens regardless of the date 
of marriage, but which grants such status 
tu the .:usbands of American citizens only 
where marriage took place before January 1, 
1948 

We also want to correct the unfair provi- 
sion of section 12 (a) of the 1924 act which 
permits a wife accompanying her husband, 
to be charged to the quota of her husband 
if the quota of her cwn country of birth is 
exhausted and if her husband’s quota would 
be more beneficial. This provision would be 
amended to grant the husband the same 
benefit if the quota to which he is chargeable 
is exhausted and his wife's quota is current. 

Section 4 (d) of the same act grants non- 
quota status to the wife and minor unmar- 
ried children of an immigrant entering the 
United States as a minister of any religious 
denomination, or as a professor. This provi- 
sion assumes that there are no women min- 
isters and no women professors. Of course, 
it has to be amended so as to eliminate this 
discrimination. 

We intend uniformly to define the term 
“minor child” as applicable to children under 
21 years of age so as to correct certain mis- 
interpretations stemming from the various 
State laws. 

Of course, and I probably don’t have to 
add this, we intend to incorporate into the 
proposed legislation the entire Judd bill 
repealing the remaining racial restrictions 
and providing for immigration quotas for 
Asian and Pacific people. 

We intend to simplify the procedures un- 
der which aliens temporarily in the United 
States might have their status changed to 
that of permanent residents and we certainly 
intend to do away with the cumbersome 
“pre-examination” procedure and with the 


24-hour duration trips to Canada or to 
Mexico. 
Precedures governing the admission of 


visitors, businessmen, students, artists, and 
tourists, wi be improved and by that I mean 
simplified. As far as possible, we want to 
revise the famous long questionnaires, which 
even the most desirable visitor has to fill out 
in many copies and on many occasions, be- 
fore his passport is adorned with the consul’s 
stamp and signature. 

As you can see, this is quite a job cut out 
for us. I don’t expect easy sailing with this 
project. I know, though reasonable as many 
of the proposals will be, the opposition will 
be strong and perhaps at times bitter. But 
the job must be done, and nobody under- 
stands that as well as you do. 

I want you to know how much I have 
appreciated your help in the past and that 
I know I can look forward in the future to 
your usual intelligent and constructive ap- 
praisal of the forthcoming immigration work 
in Congress. 


The Truman Excess-Profits Tax an 
Economic Blunder 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
two articles, one by David Lawrence and 
the other by Samuel W. Bell, appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune Decem- 
ber 12, 1950, each referring to the pro- 
posed excess-profits tax. It is evident 
from these articles that the defects and 
snags in the Truman proposal are be- 
coming more and more obvious to the 
legislators in both branches of the Con- 
gress, 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting these articles in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of 
my remarks: 

BUSINESS URGES STRAIGHT RISE IN TAXES 

UPON CORPORATIONS 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, December’ 11.—American 
businessmen are urging higher taxes as a 
means of paying for the rising costs of de- 
fense, but they want straight increases in 
corporation taxes instead of excess-profits 
taxes, 

This is because the increase in corporation 
taxes will bring in more revenue to the 
Government and will be more equitable to all 
kinds of business. 

The excess-profits tax, on the other hand, 
will not affect adversely a great number of 
corporations with a large amount of invested 
capital or with a high average of earnings in 
the base years from 1946 through 1949, The 
principal reason why some of the larger com- 
panies, too, prefer a straight increase in cor- 
poration taxes is because of the complicated 
procedures under the excess-profits taxes, 
which make them difficult for the taxpayer to 
calculate, producing litigation, and expen- 
sive for the Government to administer. 


MIDDLE-SIZED BUSINESS 


The major part of the opposition to the 
excess-profits-tax legislation, however, is 
coming from middle-sized businesses. These 
are the businesses which make up the greater 
part of the membership of such organizations 
as the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Thus, W. Stuart Symington, chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board, in a 
copyrighted interview in United States News 
and World Report recently said: 

“I went out recently to talk before the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
That's a good organization and it’s a lot dif- 
ferent from what it was years ago. Over 53 
percent of their current membership employ 
less than 100 people; and over 84 percent 
employ less than 500 people—and 500 is con- 
sidered a definition of small business. Their 
president has some 200 production workers 
up in Keene, N. H. I was much impressed 
with that aspect of the change in NAM.” 

The definition of small business at 500 
employees is a significant one. Most people 
think of small business as the filling stations 
or small retail stores with a few employees. 
But middie-sized business is the backbone 
of the American competitive system. It is 
the middle-sized business which is trying 
to compete with the so-called “oligopolies,” 
as Chairman CELLEeR of the House Judiciary 
Committee cails the leading three or four 
companies in an industry. 
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special group. It is a special privilege, be- 
cause it permits the more successful com- 


es—the leading ones in each industry— 
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rs earned than do the le successful busi- 


LOBBIES FOR PROFITS TAX 
The excess-profits tax would not have any 
nding in Congress at all except for the 
drive put on by the labor organizations and 








their lobbie here. The idea back of the 
arive s to get the exces SS-pronts tax passed 
that the larger businesses especially 


uld reduce their resistance to wage in- 

During the last few weeks these 
labor organizat have cried out 
t price incre: and have called for 





ions 











I icks of prices but not a single labor 
union has called for a rollback of the big 

ses in wage scale iven since the Ko- 
I crisis began. 


Wage and price stabilization by the 
ernment have been overdue since last 
the excess 


Gov- 





sum- 
-profits-tax law is 


is should become ef 





lective 


diately as one means of offsetting the 


i nary pressures that will ensue. The 
] r groups have already gotten theirs, so 
there is little danger of a rollback. The new 





nd price stabilization agency will, of 
course, be empowered to take care of wage 


name for 





ulties, Which is but another 
e increases 
The excess-profits tax passed by the 
House will do far more damage to small as 
well as middle-sized business than any of the 
previous wartime laws, because the provisions 
e far more inequitable and damaging to 
competitive enterprise. 











SENATORS Hit SNAG IN Excess-PROFITs DrarT— 
COMMITTEE Houps A SECRET SESSION, GETS 
NOWHERE IN REVISING HovwusE BILL 

(By Samuel W. Bell) 

WASHINGTON, December 11.—The Senate 
Finance Committee, meeting behind closed 
doors, ran into a snag today in its first at- 
tempt to frame an excess-profits-tax bill on 
the basis of the $3,000,000,000 measure re- 
cently passed by the House. 

President Truman, in his recommendations 
to the lame-duck session of I 
Congress, asked for excess-profits taxes esti- 
mated to yield at lea:t $4,000,000,000 in the 
[ year, retroactive to July 1. 

The Finance Committee, whose members 
are on record in favor of enactment of an 
excess-profits tax at this session, held its 
first executive meeting after a week of hear- 









li the wite 


Except for the labor spokesmen 
nesses appearing before the commi 
and industry, opposed an 
excess-profits tax. If the Government really 
ls revenue for national defense, they 
argued, it should resort to an additional in- 
crease in the regular corporation-income 
tax. This, they added, would provide more 
revenue and impose less handicaps on 
trial expansion. 
Senator EucEene D. MILii«xtn, of Colorado, 
ranking Republican member of thé commit- 


repre- 
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Death Knocks on Freedom’s Door 


EXTENSION OF REN 


iT 


ARKS 


OF 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. JENISON Mr. Speaker, when 
crisis mounts on crisis and tragedy stalks 
our forces around the world, the “man 
in the street” at home is conscious of 
our peril if the leaders of Governmen 
are not. I have received a letter from 
a constituent, Mr. William Roy John- 
ston, of the Danville Metal Stamping Co., 
Inc., Danville, Ill., expressing the grave 
concern of the people at home over the 


ct 


danger of drifting toward the abyss of 
world war ITI. 
Mr. Johnston encloses some clippings 


taken from the 
Danville Com- 
print of a timely 
Memphis (Tenn.) 


Groping as we all 


daily press 1 
mercial-News and a rt 
editorial from the 
C’ mmercial-Appeal 

are for a path of strength, he urges that 
these < I to the atten- 
tion of every Member of the Congress. 
Under permission granted by the House 
of Representatives, I am including them 
in the Ap} CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. 17 
[From the Danville (Ill.) Commercial News] 

LEGION CHIEF WARNS UNITED STATES 

Coutp Le 
tional American Legion Com- 
Cocke, Jr., said Sunday the 
atomic be a military weapon 
and nc diploms weapon. 

Cocke told the fourteenth annual session 
of the Egyptian Past Commanders’ Club that 
MacArthur should be empowered to use the 
bomb when a military target presents itself. 

humanitarian aspects 


either diplomati: n 
should stand in the way of its use, he said. 
war is a matter 


ports in tne 


articles be brought 


endix to th 


1ey are: 


) 
I 


HERRI 


mander 











America should realiz 
of survival and “it’s extremely possible we 
could iose,’’ Cocke said 

He urged clear thinking in the present 
crisis, £& 
loge: 
est « 


e that 





erting “the Russians have cata- 
the American people well; the great- 


angers we have to face are fright, fear 


ATTLEE LIKELY TO ASK TRUMAN TO TURN 
BAacK ON MACARTHUR 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 
WASHINGTON .—It is not likely that Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee will be able to avoid 
asking President Truman to turn his back 
on Gen. Douglas MacArthur. He represents 
not only the United Kingdom but unofficially 
all of Western Europe and free Germany as 
well. 
MacArthur neither hero nor superman 
to Western Europeans. Many of them al- 
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the Chinese 
Get out.” 

obscenity than 

accusing the 


roll on and 
they are— 


Korea—if they 
“they can’t 


hat you’ve 


e troops, 
an end can 


bombing, lay 
in Man- 


centers of 


; it 

And 
American 
Red jugger- 


ince, and the 
hut up. And “put 
» rather than token 
keleton brigade 
l needs 


focal point 
ault That's what 
saying. 

m die in Ke 

in fighting 

ix again There 

I as giving top detense 

mn Hemisphere security} 

ld be direct 
orld 

tern civilization’s 

nued dalliance in 

tness, if not worse, in 

of leader- 

mo- 

experience in the 


ope afte 
rea. And 
men 
could be 
priority 
attack here 


there cou 


supinent 


House and lack of 


administrative 

ment 
in Korea is still a “police ac- 
rding to the White House mind to 
bureaucratic, military 

geared 

indeed, plot the future in 
‘rous of all American hours, 
ter confidence 
would have been inspired among 
d Washington made it plain that 
uster all waich is potential Amer- 
ht and use it if necessary to main- 
t and position in the 


tern prestige 


a greater CcoO- 


lies } 


uid 1 


didn't The appeasing and timid 
is prevailed and now come the Red har- 
indecision—of too little—too late, 
the clock ticks on 


i death knocks on freedom's door. 


United States Stands Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many of my constituents have 
nt me letters and some of them have 
enclosed the editorial which is entitled 
“America Stands Alone” and which reads 
as follows: 
feebly supported by 
uth Koreans and mere token 


brigades from UN powers—are fighting des- 
perately to avert complete defeat and disaster 
against an overwhelming number of Chinese 
Communists. 

What was believed to be a victory march 
into North Korea turned out to be a deadly 
trap in which uncounted thousands of Amer- 
icans were caught. The fate of many of 
them is still in doubt. 

General MacArthur, who about a week ago, 
was exuding confidence and optimism, lead- 
ing the American people to believe the war 
in Korea was all over but the shouting, could 
voice little optimism at the week end 

We are fighting an undeclared war with 
Communist China, MacArthur told press cor- 
respondents, and our divisions are outnhum- 
be i by seven to one. 

\ the enemy may lack in fire power— 
i much—they have 

le up for in such masses of expendable 
hat their drive has been irresistible. 

Our adventure in Korea, so blithely under- 

*n, has become an American tragedy. 
President Truman ordered American troops 
meet the North Korean Reds and secure 
yuth Korea from Communist conquest, in 
name of the United Nations. It was 
‘ribed as a United Nations police action, 
was approved by the UN. That was 
as far as the UN went, however. It 
h backed up our effort with words, but 
with neither men nor material in sufficient 

strength to be of any effectiveness. 

Why are our forces in Korea outnumbered 
seven to one? Why does ignominious de- 
feat and the prospect of all-out war with 
; 1 and Russia confront us? Because 
our called allies in the United Nations 
betrayed America and betrayed the Organi- 
dedicated to preventing -ssion 
and maintaining peace. 

American boys are dying, freezing, and 
undergoing torture in Korea because the na- 
tions sworn to take united action against 
the eggressor have broken their pledge and 
deserted 

In the hour of greatest peril to the survival 
of freedom in the world, the so-called United 
Nations have washed out on their obligations. 
Their failure to act constitutes confession 
of moral and physical cowardice of the worst 
rder 

That is why the Americans have been over- 
whelmed 

The other United Nations countries could, 
if they had been willing to stand by their 
word of honor, evened the scales against the 
Communists Instead, they prefer to let 
Americans die while they utter monotonous 
platitudes 

Prime Minister Attlee has flown to Wash- 
ington to confer on the Korean crisis. More 
words; more subterfuge. Mr. Attlee will 
counsel moderation and forbearance. He 
will counsel appeasement—anything to save 
Britain’s skin and particularly the rich crown 
colony of Hong Kong. 

We may have no choice but appeasement, 
because we are alone in the world, surrounded 
by outright enemies or faithless friends, 

We should get out of Korea and forget 
Asia. We should let the Asiatics write their 
own ticket to Hades, if that is what they 
want. We should let Britain worry about 
Hong Kong and the French save themselves, 
if they can, in Indochina, 

It’s time to abandon the role of the 
Great White Father to all the world. Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson may glory in that 
role, but the people do not. It never has 
got us anything in the way of friendship or 
help in time of need, and never will. 

If it is to be that America must come to 
grips with the arch-conspirator of commu- 
nism—Soviet Russia, then let’s conserve our 
strength for the real test of survival and 
choose the battleground. The whole Korean 
affair has been a Stalin booby trap from the 
very beginning. Moscow calls the tune and 
we dance. It ought to be the other way 
round, 


they don't lack for 


ation agere 
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Jewish War Veterans’ Challenge to the 
Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following statement by Henry Albert, 
national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the U. S. A., who is one of 
the distinguished leading citizens of my 
home county of Queens, New York: 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE U.S. A 
WARREN R. AUSTIN, 

Chief of the United States Mission to 
the United Nations, New York, N. Y. 
DEAR AMBASSADOR AUSTIN: We address our- 

selves to you on behalf of the more than 

100,000 members of the Jewish War Veterans 

of the United States of America 

Our organization was formed 55 years ago 
by American veterans of the Jewish faith 
who served in the War Between the States. 
Like our fellow American veterans of all 
faiths, we hold war in utter abhorrence 
That is why our crganization reposed its 
prayers and its hopes in the formation of 
the United Nations organization and has ob- 
served with great pride our country’s leader- 
ship in continuing efforts to establish a just 
and lasting peace 

We share with our delegation to the United 
Nations the deep-seated conviction that gen- 
uine peace and security for the humble peo- 
ple of the world cannot be bought with the 
false coin of appeasement. Thus, we have 
witnessed with sympathy the patient efforts 
of our United Nations delegation to convey 
to the representatives of the Soviet Union 
the truth about our country’s policies and 
objectives. With deepening dismay, we 
have seen each fresh attempt at reasoned ex- 
planation countered by a renewed vilification 
of our country’s motives and repeated 
charges of aggressive intent by what the 
Soviet representatives have been describing 
as “the ruling circles of the United States.” 

Sir, it is this characterization that has im- 
pelled us to write to you. We construe it to 
apply to those who speak and act for our 
country in its relation with the rest of the 
world. In the United States such powers 
are delegated. They cannot be seized: they 
can only be conferred by an electorate which 
alone has the right to determine who shall 
speak and act for the United States and how 
these powers shall be exercised. 

The Soviet representatives know this to be 
the truth, just as they know that access to 
this truth has been denied to the ordinary 
citizens of their country. They must there- 
fore know full well that when they impute 
aggressive intentions to “the ruling circles 
of the United States”, they draw an indict- 
ment against millions of Americans. 

Among these, the Soviet representatives 
must know, are 14,000,000 American veterans 
of the Second World War. The blood of 
hundreds of thousands and the toil of un- 
counted millions more of the American peo- 
ple was given freely to hasten the liberation 
of mankind from the terrible yoke of Nazi 
and Fascist oppression. 

This, too, is a fact that is being denied 
the ordinary citizens of the Soviet Union. 
It is being denied, as well, to the people of 
China, who, together with the people of the 
Soviet Union were, not so long ago, the grate- 
ful beneficiaries of these sacrifices. 

How, then, can the representatives of the 
Soviet Union justify the denial of these 
truths in a world which desperately needs 


Hon 























































fain the spirit and will for 
nd dependence that saw the 
nations through the dark 
u Second World War? 
u question of the Soviet Union 


What motives im 
Union 


yel the rul- 
reiterate 


sentatives 


circle of the Soviet 


, 


falsehood that those who were the de- 
friends and allies of the Russian peo- 
rday are their enemies toda\ What 

le meaning [ tr vast ir nstrous 
ination of hatre if not to engender a 


nd will to destroy those whom the Russian 
le are n permitted to kn or under- 
What other conc drawn 
instrument of the program, 


used to liquidate all who 





h has been 


to harbor independent thou r pri- 

ith is now being applied on a world 

I rele of the Soviet Union de- 

‘ é i cruelly deceives the Ef lan 
le if it counts on bogus peace petitions 

» veil Soviet aggression from the gaze of 


ive < ie to 
Rus- 


millions of people who hi: 
tionship between the 








dove and the Trojan h 
rhis i is becoming plainer each 
in d ion to the mounting 
r ion l tional communism 
Like the camarilla of Nazis and Fascists 
vho dreamed of world dominion, the ruling 


Union overestimates the 
imber and worth of those who ready 
to betray the democracies For the 
rooted out and their be- 
urts. 

We who address ourselves, through you, 
ntatives of the Soviet Union 
lants of men who fled Czar- 


} if 4, rey 
ape the genocidal fury of 


le of the Soviet 


tree 
rs are being 
are being dealt with by free « 


the represt 
uae aest 
Russia to est 
> pogroms. 
We say to the Soviet representatives: 
In the 30 your rule you have 
nstrated by abundant example that only 
America, and in democracies like America, 
those who once knew tyranny and op- 
a future of freedom and 
cure and peace- 
of the free 


years of 








in the hand 
This we believe, and w hall > rep- 
the Soviet Union make 
1ary citizens of their coun- 


leaders of 


atives Ol 
known to the ordi! 
try our conviction that 

e Soviet Union stand in the way of security 


freedom for all mankind. 


and it 


only the 





Kudzu, Cooperation, and Know-How in 
Clay County, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. HOBBES. Mr. Speaker, kudzu has 
been truly called the foot-a-day vine. 
It really grows, under favorable condi- 
tions, a foot a day, after it gets its start. 
Its crowns or joints that are clipped 
and used for planting, and the vines and 
other crowns which come in them at 
regular intervals have been found to be 
one of the best water storage systems 
and natural dams for soil-erosion pre- 
vention. Gullies that once were tor- 
rents after every heavy rain, taking off 
the top soil, have been filled and the tor- 


rents completely stopped. The 
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drainage ditches that 
Sidered essential have been 
abandoned in fields that are covered 
with kudzu and the drainage becomes 
adequately provided by the thirsty kudzu 
vines as the rain water is turned onto 
the land instead of off it 
Corn been 
fields along with kudzu. Th 
off the rass or 


used to be con- 


largely 


into ditches. 
planted in 
wilt 


e kudzu kills 
which might 


nas SIULLY 


SUCCE 


weeds 


othe l take way sustenance from 
the corn, and stores dew and rain and 
shades the roots of the corn stalks, in- 
cre tl nd productivity of the 


Stalk. 

From the time the demons 
of 50,000 acres was esta 
by the Soil Con 
the le } 
versationist, the cooperation of the 
Civilian Conservation ( ps, the county 
farm cemonstration agent and Ex- 
tension Service all throi the years 
has been excellent and the vast majority 
of the farms in Clay County have been 
sold on the benefits of scientific agricul- 
ture. Having seen the transformation 
of the landscape of Clay County from a 

I 


‘ 
t 
picture of 1 clay hills and gullies 


ration area 
ished in 1935 
ervation Service under 


adership of Carl Morgan, soil con- 


Ye Y 
PAT. 


to young fore verdant pastures, im- 
proved row crops, and thousands of acres 
of kudzu at work wiping out gullies and 


killing erosion, I asked George M. Burns, 
expert of the Soil Conservation Service, 
affectionately ! 
Burns, to write an artic 
lights of the history of 
culturally during the 
there. He has very graciously done so 
and it is my pleasure to extend these in- 
troductory remarks by including the 
article he has written. I only wish that 
it were possible to include the 1 
sent with his 

Member of the n C 
luxuriant grt h of kudzu on the banks 
of the driveway from Connecticut Ave- 
nue down to the Kennedy-Warren 
garage, right here in Washington, which 
appears dead now, of course, but which 
will come to life with th 

The article follows: 
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article; and that every 
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(By George M. Bu! Soil ¢ el n 
el e,A ] Al } 
a farming mi e ul d 
tne last 22 years. 
Land that was dying 22 years ago is re« ‘tored 
tive health. Its proper u and 
it provide income trom several crops 
products instead of one. Our 
e living better. Our children have 
h and a chance to attend full 
time. We have ch more money in our 
two banks. 
These changs 


toil of farm pe 
1elp of paid agri 
the support of bu 
people, civi 
and < 
In my mind, three dates mark milestones 
in the ] 
The first date is 1928, when the Lineville 
State demonstration farm was started. 
There I came face to face with the same hard 
lay County farmers were hoeing. 
On this farm our hill land had been whip} 
t ; washed and gullied. 
t and overgrown with 








ul v 

Bottom land was we 

alders and willows. 
The second date is 1935. That year a Soi 

Conservation S« ( 

at Ashland. It was 1 
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° ¢ VE i at least 
1 remodele improved. 
\ it 0.000 acre ol improved 
( t Acent W. H. Cowan and 
I é é of ¢ er croy are be- 
rv é azing and 
vl d 000 res of perennial 
] and building the land and 
f é ck We have 13,000 acres of 
} ( ) acres of Sericea lespedeza, and 
500 fa. Fodder pulling has almost 
t 
We } e 10 grade-A dairy farms and 165 
B dai farm Their milk sales at 
I f and Dadeville will bring between 
¢ ( { 1 $150,000 to our county this 
One rmer is selling $800 worth of 
l n th and buying only $20 worth of 
fee He grow he feed and hay where cot- 
t ed to be planted 
( inty Agent Cowan te me that at least 
100 hat ne or more registered 
Five year { , Six tarmers 
l it ed dairy cattle We have a good 
I ed b t > bull Five farm- 
r wit registered beef cattle for 
f oO ! production is picking up 
\“ fewer acres to corn now 
t ) | our acre yields are about 
« 4, we had 33,093 acres of 
‘ i } cou and aver il than 
12 bushel re rhis year 1e yield may 
} is 25 bi t 2 ( { 30,000 
I t 1 rv tually made 21.6 bush- 
ri 
Vv y paying c1 that we did 
: I ‘ I « » to ¢ County They 
i ricea, crir ( er, Ken- 
t l Ladino clover, Caley or 
V bicolor lesp i for bob- 
v blue li e, crotala hairy in- 
< 1 bu n ¢ er Each is fitted in- 
t rm sol d W r ¢ rvation 
l I More than that, they are paying 
c ff in gr nz, or hay, or seed crops for cash, 
< i i SCS nurseries 
pl f t stock that 
tic cing money 
i } ir more than 
10,C00 1 ds of sericea seed worth 25 cents a 
} nd \ e harvested. We have a $37,000 
» ht, seed cleani plant in the county 
gall I back over the years, I consider 
7 hi ificant the changes we have made 
“ i h to conservation farming 
2 O I e Sta Demonstration Farm 
V i demonstration of soil-conserva- 
t ‘ uplands and drainage and pas- 
1 } ting on bottomlands We had 
meny field days for farmers to see what we 
we dol but on-the-ground work direct- 
ly i only one farm 
Vv 1 CCC Camp Hobbs was opened by the 
é l I ion Eervice we could work on 
i I owner agreed to cooperate 
\ in a complete soil and water conser- 
v m In exchange for the farme- 
e! eration we gave him technical, on- 
the-ground help with his erosion and land- 
use pl We gave him seed, trees, and 
c tock, and the labor of CCC 
} Ki 1 and pine trees were two of the 
t we u 1 to tie down thoi nds of acres 
( y eroded and gullied land. Terraces 
v built on the better cropland Soil 
b re tions were started. Kudzu was 
I ted in outlets to take terrace water with- 
out washing Land suited for pasture was 
fer i, clesred of scrubby trees and brush, 
fer ized, limed, and seeded 


meant thou- 
farmers in 


The work of Camp Hobbs ha 
sands of dollars to Clay County 


the t 15 years. It will continue to pay off 
the conservation work is main- 
t d. But the initiative came from a Fed- 


hich required farmers to coop- 
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with it in order to get complete-farm 
tion plans, planting materials, and 


erate 
conser 
labor. 

Working through Camp Hobbs, we learned 
that many different measures were needed in 
various combinations to hold and improve 
the land. We learned from practical experi- 
ence that each acre must be used according 
to its capability and treated according to its 
n Camp Hobbs trained SCS technicians 
who have helped countless farmers since that 
time 

But most important, I think, is that the 
work through the CCC camp proved to farm- 
ers that erosion could be controlled and land 
d at a profit. 





eds. 


improve 


Farmers liked the new way of farming. 
And we had a complete change in our ap- 
proach to soil conservation when farmers or- 
ganized the Piedmont Soil Conservation 
Disirict 

Five farmers were named supervisors to 
direct the local soil and water conservation 
program. O. L. Cotney of Lineville was one 
of the first district supervisors, and still 
serv on the board. He and other super- 
visors called on local, State and Federal agen- 
cies and local people to work out the dis- 
trict conservation program. Then the su- 


pervisors asked the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for help from all its 
agen who could contribute to the dis- 
trict’s OWn program. 

After Camp Hobbs was closed, we of the 
Soil Conservation Service continued to work 
in Cls County helping farmers plan and 
carry out whole-farm soil and water conser- 
vation rams. We gave and are giving the 
farms nical, on-the-land help, and the 
lendowners are applying the measures them- 

lve The PMA, formerly the AAA, has 
h ed to pay for a part of the coct of some 
C Ul n r 

But we of the Soil Conservation Service 
were and are cooperating with the locally or- 
f ized and controlled soil conservation dis- 
trict which represents the farmers of the 
county 


My work with Clay County people has been 
and is pleasant and satisfying. I'd like for 


you to go back with me to a few of the many 
thin that have given me great pleasure. 
One day I met W. E. Carpenter, president 
of the Farmers and Merchants Bank, on the 
street in Lineville. “You've ruined one of 
my best customers,’ Mr. Carpenter told me 


P. McCain used to borrow from 
time. Now he has a bank 


jokingly. “J 
me all the 
count.” 

Mr. McCain was one of the first farmers to 
start a complete-farm soil conservation pro- 
gram. He worked hard at it. But even he 
was a little reluctant to plant kudzu. He put 
it on a hiilside at the back of his farm where 
it couldn’t be seen from the road. At least 
750 farmers and agricultural workers have 
gone to the back of his farm in a single year 
to see how that kudzu was making hay and 
grazing on steep, gullied land. 

Kudzu was one of th2 first plants that we 
found that could wrap up the old red gullies 
in a blanket of green. The SCS nurseries 
gave farmers thousands of kudzu crowns, 
We bought crowns from the older plantings. 
Then we tried growing kudzu from seed. 

Back about 1938 I remember that Mr. 
Carpenter received and locked up in his bank 
vault 100 pounds of kudzu seed shipped in 
from Japan. Twenty 4-H and FFA members 
made a note to the bank and took the seed 
to grow into kudzu seedlings. Every note 
was signed by a member of the Lineville 
Lions Club. And I remember that every 
note was paid on or before the date due. 
Those boys grew 350,000 kudzu seedlings that 
year—enough to tie down 700 more acres. 

The 4-H and FFA boys are still helping. 
This year they are growing about 375,000 bi- 
color lespedeza seedlings for wildlife plant- 
ings, 


ace- 


Clay County became known as the Kudzy 
Capital of the World. Publisher C. L. Proc- 
tor puts this slogan on the masthead of } 
Lineville Tribune, “World's leading kudzu- 
growing county.” 

We're proud of our kudzu. But we're ju 
as proud of all the other plants and all t} 
other measures that go to make the cor 
plete farm-soil and water-conservation pro- 
gram we have in Clay County. 

Ve’ve had visitors here from 8 foreign 
countries and 25 different States to see and 
study our soil- and water-conservation work 

Congressman HosBs has been a regular vis- 
itor through the years. Two years ago, whil 
looking over conservation work in the county 
I heard a farmer remark, “This is the first 
time I ever saw a Congressman in the midd] 
of a kudzu field.” I’ve known Congressman 
Hoses to visit as many as 32 soil-conserva- 
tion farmers in a single day. 

The opportunity that  soil-conservation 
farming opens for our children is one of the 
greatest sources of pleasure. I remember 
that the Reverend W. R. Ingram, Baptist 
minister and farmer in the Barfield com- 
munity, told me that soil conservation helped 
put his younger children through college. 

When I went to Clay County in 1928, farm- 
ers along Fox Creek near Lineville were try- 
ing to drain the bottomland without succe: 
Under soil-conservation district leader 
this drainage job finally was completed 
Thirty farmers worked with the district 
improve drainage on about 1,000 acres. Ths 
SCS loancd a iragline to the district super- 
visors for use on the project. Our techni- 
cians designed the drainage system. Tix 
Production and Marketing Administration 
paid a part of the cost. 

Before the drainage project was r« 
by the district, J. J. Clark was trying to sell 
his 240-: farm. His best land, about 67 
acres, was along the creek and too wet f 
use. After the job was finished, Mr. Clark 
told me, ‘“That 67 acres is worth more to me 
than the rest of my farm.” He quit trying 
to sell the place. 

Soil-conserving measures and crops on the 
rolling land in Fox Creek watershed keep the 
drainage ditches from filling up with sand 
and silt. 

James Hutchinson's success is a pleasure 
for all of us who have worked with him. A 
tenant farmer who owned only a pair of 
mules, Hutchinson was helped by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to buy 86 acres in 
the High Pine community in 1943. I found 

50 acres of idle land on his farm when I 
helped him make a conservation plan. T. 
T. Reagan, the FHA man, told me the other 
day that Mr. Hutchinson is paying off his 
FHA loans at the rate of $108 every 2 weeks 
That's half of his milk check. Some of the 
best pasture on his farm was idle land 7 
years ago. 

Yes; I've watched a farming miracle un- 
fold in Clay County, and helped it along 
where I could. 

Today I can agree with District Supervisor 
Cotney when he says, “We'll see more 
changes in Clay County in the next 10 years 
than we've seen in the past 10.” 
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Our Alarming Doctor Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRABAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article entitled “Our Alarming 
Doctor Shortage,” which appeared in 
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( ALARMING Doc SHoRTAGE—We Des- 
RATELY NEED PHYSICIANS, YET THE LEAD- 
ORGANIZED MEDICINE Won't Let Con- 

Gress ACT 


TOR 


Albert Q@. Maisel) 
forth a seric 


tner 





all-out war, coulc 
catastrophe Few will 
h ( he present shortage of m 
personnel. Few will 


tential dangers of 


os 
my 





deny the actual and 


bvious solution The 
ntry’s medical schools must have money 
rder to expand i to reduce the s 
es prohibitive c of medical education. 
ere is strong public and professional sup- 
financing an expansion program with 

ieral funds. But the leaders of the Ameri- 
Medical Association are against the idea. 

r they have blocked the passage of legis- 

n which would make such a program 
Collier’s thinks that their stand is 


iestion 1ts 





ioe. 
We appreciate the association’s great 
Dp} 
itributions in maintaining high profes- 
5 . 


standards and protecting public health 
i safety. Yet, in this case their attitude 
ow, and their case weak. Federal 
d medical education is not “socialized 


icine.” And as long as the danger of gen- 
war and atomic attack zainst our 
ilian population exists, the argument that 


Federal c trol of 
academic, to say the 
the AMA leaders will 
opposition. The Senate has 
od a bill which would provide 


aid may lead to 


edical education is 


st. We hope that 
hdraw their 


dy 






passe 








to end the doctor shortage. If the 
tinues its fight in the new Congress, 
e trust that the lawmakers will | e the 
urage to enact the measure anyway in the 


st of urgent necessity —THE EpiTors.) 
A tiny group of well-intentioned men has 


placed your health, and even your chances 
Atomic Age survival, in the most serious 
ardy. The men mean you no harm. 
deed, they are the leaders of the Ame n 
Medical Association, an organization in- 
ely dedicated to fighting disease and sav- 


g life 
Yet they must shoulder major responsibil- 
for shortage of med l pe! el which 
constantly becomin more critical They 
the one big obstacle in the path of 
ional efforts to meet that shortage 
Federal aid to medical 
lution which has the 
medical school deans, of 
I idents, of both Repub] 
Ss, and (by a unanim 
United States Senate. 
The bill which embodies this solution 
wn up with the advice of AMA rep 
ntatives; time after time it was difie 
their « 


yress 


with 











bjections, and in its 


Association's leaders have 
measure to 
of Representatives. 
so doing, they have 





By 
] sible that wounded American 


nt irely 
Idiers, in 


made it e 


he future, will receive some sec 
third-rate substitute for the m 
ical services that saved tens of 
ves in World War II. Because of what they 
have done and what they have prevented 
from being done, civilian atomic-bomb vic- 
tims may perish untended. Mother 
physician's help, may die in childbirth un- 
der the ministrations of incompetet mid- 
wives Plagues and epidemics, wh we 
ll thought banished forever, may return to 
claim millions of victims. 
These are not the dire 
bodings of neurotic alarmists or 
seneationalists They 
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idered private predictions of s 


arvelous 


thousands of 
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and worried experts wl ever since the end 
of World War I, have been trying to get the 
organized medical profession to take steps to 


overcome a growing shortage of | 8 
nurses, dentists, and public-health techni- 
cians. 

Behind their sh¢ 
medical 
cannot ¢ 


them are so deep in the red that they may 


tage lies 


the fact that our 


th-education 






schools 





even have to fold ur ntirely 

The shortage of phy ur has been recog- 
nized for years In May 1945 for example, 
Dr. Victor Joh 1 (then secretary of the 
American Medical A ciat i's Council or 
Medical Education and Hospit testified 
before the Senate Committee n M ary 


ffairs that, while we v 
more physicia after World War Ii, our 
training program was geared to provide us 





with an increase less than half this num- 
ber by 1948 
Despite this w ng of a wing shortage 








of doctor I Ll neé e ae- 
mobilizec *dical ! ls, along with 
everything else ) World War II ended 
Financial difficultic d a desire to improve 
the a t ty i e after col- 
lege to cut back stude roster ften | 

as much as 20 ) percent Instead of 
training more do r ian ever before, we 
began to train fewer Our nurs de al 


and public-health schot all moved in the 
same directi 











AMA SECRETARY MAKES A FORECA 
In Octob 1 7 Dr. D i G. And 1, 
nev ecret , AMA « 
d, “We ed ontend t the 
mum de t ild t e f - 
cast for 1960 d t exceed 15,000 p - 
cians 
word ere ed i terry 
sd to a 1 For ac- 
I t< the l Amer dic l Di- 
rectory, there ; t 200,000 pl ans 
for more than 150,000,000 Americar an 
average of 1 doct f every 750 pet 
Since this incl a doing 1 rch 
and other work not dire ( I ed th 
the care of patie the tual n € 
I 
persons per gen practit er is estimated 
to run as hig! ] ) Taking 1,000 ¢ 1 
conservative figure, what Anderson wv - 


tually saying was that appr 


every 10 of us ' i be without doctors in 
1960, or that is V ld be a ging 
10 percent les medical servi nh we 





needed and were illing to pay for 
A similar situation of chronic s] 
been developing in the other health-service 


nal nurses. 
for the ex- 





panding needs of the armed services, 74 ) 
more are required. But enrollment ur 
schools of nursing have dropped to less than 


artime peak 
have 75,000 


e United & 


practicing dentists 


Public Health Serv- 


ice reports, we will need at least 95,000 But 
our d tal hools I tral enougnb, unless 
their ipacity is substantially increased A 
continuing deficit of at lea 5,000 dentists 


looms. 
The same is true for nursing teacher ioc- 


+ 





5 iblic health, sanitary engineers and 
all the other groups of specialized health 
technicians. Far from ercoming these def- 
icits, we have been falling ever further be- 


medical 





hind 


personnel 

graduated 
ducing one new doctor ior 
of our population, By 1940 the 
s had i d to 5,097, 
but the growth of population had far out- 
stripped the increase in doctors. In that 
year we produced only « doctor for every 
26,000 of « people. In 1950 our physician 
output amounted to 5,553. But, once again 
it did not kee h population growth. 
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is to 
eq\ ale 
t l ) as 
( of mill- 
pped 
clyv le 
ace 
aeie e 
é Given 
‘ ‘ de ts, 
‘ f ed— 
t I irm. 
t } ti e 
I d Pub Wel- 
twet I el of 
in 1 those who 
medicine,’ decided in 
1949 to sé ite the pr blem 
( ¢ from i long-stymied 
p i il Health Act This, the 
felt, might lead to mething they 
l ree on to aid the medical and 

( educatio1 hool 
A lv drawn up to provide Federal 
ut die (8500 per student in the case ol 
med ls) to help mect current oper- 
deficit Additional sums were to be 
ay ble f any school that increased its 
roster And to aid the schools in expanding 
their pl ical facilities, grants of $5,000,000 
a ye ' were to be allotted for construction 

al ‘ nent. 

rh ill was sponsored not only by such 
I Dealers as Senators JAMES E. Murray, of 
Montana, and CLAubE Pepper, of Florida, but 
» by two outstanding Republicans, Sena- 
tors Ropverr A. Tart, of Ohio, and FoRREsT 
DONNELL, of Missouri. The Hoover Commis- 
ym backed its principles. President Tru- 
man got behind it The Association of 
American Medical Colleges anxiously urged 
its passage. Most of the State-owned medical 
school upported it. The privately owned 


medical schools were almost unanimous in 
their endorsement 

Nevertheless, anxious to meet all possible 
objections, the Senate committee followed 
up its public hearings with a week-long series 
ot conferences with representatives of the 
American Medical Association and the other 
health professions. 

At these meetings, under the chairman- 
ship of Lowell J. Reed, vice president of 
Johns Hopkins University, every conceivable 
objection to the original draft of the bill was 
freely raised and discussed. 


A CONCESSION TO MEDICAL OPINION 
The original measure, for example, pro- 
led for an advisory council representing 
the health professions, to be appointed by 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service with the approval of the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator. The representatives 
of the American Medical Association, how- 
ever, objected to giving this much influence 
to Oscar Ewing, the administrator, whom 
they deeply mistrusted as a leading advocate 
ot compulsory health insurance. Instead 
they asked that the measure provide for 
Presidential appointment of the Advisory 
Council This change was made. 
he early draft of the bill provided a ceil- 
ing of 50 percent on the proportion of the 
budget of any school that might be met by 
Federal subsidies. This ceiling was designed 
to preserve local interest in supporting med- 
ical education and to prevent the Federal 
ly from dominating the picture. Un- 
der the formulas for subsidy, the richer and 
larger schools would never approach the ceil- 
in But the representatives of the medical 
schools and of the universities felt that the 
50 percent figure was essential if adequate 
help were to be given to the most needy 
SCHOOL 
The American Medical Association repre- 
sentatives, extremely fearful of so great a 
Federal participation in the support of med- 
ical education, held out for a ceiling of 30 


subsi 
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percent. Ultimately the Senate committee 





compromised at 40 percent. 

till wary of Federal influence, the repre- 
sentatives of the AMA asked that the Ad- 
\ ry Council be granted a veto power over 
tl rgeon General in ad- 
n iste ing the subsidies. The 
medic hool deans and the other educa- 
tors, who long have handled research grants 


i red by the Surgeon General, felt no 
f apprehensions. But, to keep the peace, 
they agreed that the bill should be changed 
to require the Surgeon General to promul- 





gate regulations only “after obtaining the 
advice and recommendations of the Council.” 

Go even further to allay the AMA repre- 
sentatives’ fear of Federal domination, the 
conferees recommended empowering the Ad- 
vi y Council to make reports directly to 
gre This provision was designed to 
prevent any possibility that a politically mo- 
tivate Administrator might muzzle the 
Council Any conflicts between the repre- 
sentatives of the medical professions and the 


Administrator would be brought right out 
into the open. Once again, the safeguards 
sought by the AMA were written into the 
Senate bill. 

With the sole exception of the 40-percent 
compromise, every change requested by the 
representatives of the American Medical As- 
sociation at these closed-door conferences 
was incorporated in the committee’s final 
version of the bill—and the bill was spon- 
sored by every Senator on the committee, 
with a single exception. 

To protect the schools against bureau- 
cratic interference with their teaching pro- 
grams or their methods of operation, the bill 
contained rigid prohibitions against Federal 
“direction, supervision, or control * * * 
with respect to personnel, curriculum, or 
instruction.” 

When the measure was reported on the 
floor of the Senate in August 1949 a routine 
objection was raised to its immediate passage 
by unanimous consent. At this juncture 
both Senators Perprer and Tart, long bitter 
opponents on most other questions concern- 
ing the public health, stood up and urged 
their colleagues to support the measure. Two 
weeks later, when the bill again appeared on 
the calendar, it passed unanimously. 


FEARED TACTICS OF LOBBYISTS 


The worried deans and directors of the 
medical, dental, and nursing schools breathed 
a sigh of relief. For, they figured, if the 
American Medical Association were opposed 
to the bill its powerful Washington lobby 
would have shown its hand in the Senate, 
would have blocked this measure (as it had 
blocked many others) in committee or, at a 
very minimum, would have forced a debate 
and a counting of noses on the Senate floor. 

For the AMA lobby is powerful indeed. 
It operates through two channels. Officially 
the AMA is represented by Dr. Joseph S. Law- 
rence, director of its Washington office. But 
he real power behind the scenes is the Cali- 
fornia publicity firm of Whitaker & Baxter 
which, for the last 2 years, has been directing 
the American Medical Association’s well- 
heeled national education campaign—aimed 
at preventing passage of the administration's 
compulsory health insurance program. Law- 
rence and Witaker & Baxter are registered 
with Congress as lobbyists. 

Many of the medical school deans, un- 
versed in the intricacies of politics, felt so 
certain that the aid to medical education 
bill would easily pass the House that they 
authorized the enrollment of larger classes 
than their schools had handled at any time 
since the war. The number of freshmen ad- 
mitted to medical schools jumped, in 1950, 
by 5.3 percent over the preceding year. 


AMENDED TO MEET OBJECTIONS 


In the House, the Biemiller bill, a dupli- 
cate of the Senate measure, again received 
bipartisan support, Representative Hucu 











Scott, of Pennsylvania, former Republican 
National C< 1ittee chairman and long-time 
opponent of socialized medicine, joined with 


Democratic Congressman ANDREW J. BIr- 
MILLER, Of Wisconsin, in sponsoring amend- 


ments to the original House bill to make 
meet the AMA objections brought forth 
the Lowell Reed conference The H 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce promptly reported favorably on the 
altered bil 

By then, late in the session, it was neces- 
sary for the House Rules Committee to speed 
action on the measure if the whole House 
was to vote on it without delay. This pro- 
cedure promised to be routine. 

But suddenly the applecart was upset. 

A small group of insurgent members of 
nurses’ organizations in Georgia and North 
Carolina, and the owner of a private hospital 
in the latter State, got the impression that 
the measure would somehow set up the Amer- 
ican Nursing Association as an accreditin 
body for all nursing schools—and thus force 
the closing down, for lack of accreditation, 
of some of the less qualified schools in the 
southern States. 

On behalf of this group, Representative 
RoBeERT L, (MULEY) DouGHTON, of North Caro- 
lina, protested to the Rules Committee. The 
sponsors of the bill offered to amend the 
measure to overcome this objection. That 
satisfied DouGHTON, and he withdrew his 
protest. 

But the Biemiller bill had, by then, been 
labeled “controversial.” The Rules Commit- 
tee, fearful of setting a precedent that would 
throw a host of other controversial measures 
onto the House floor in the last 2 weeks of 
the session, withheld its approval. The bill 
was held up until Congress could meet again, 
in 1950. 

Even after Congress adjourned, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s opposition had 
not crystallized. Early in December 1949, the 
House of Delegates of the AMA met in Wash- 
ington and approved a report of its council 
on medical examination and hospitals which 
declared that, “While the council is not 
entirely satisfied with the bill, it does incor- 
porate several modifications suggested by the 
council’s representatives and it is a distinct 
improvement over any other bill for Federal 
aid to medical education that has been intro- 
duced,” 

The report added, “The council is aware 
that Federal aid to medical education creates 
definite hazards to the continued freedom 
and independence of the medical schools. 
With few exceptions, however, the medical 
schools and their parent universities have 
expressed the opinion that, unless additional 
aid is provided, medical education in this 
country cannot achieve its full development. 
The legislation which has been passed by the 
Senate contains safeguards that should pro- 
tect the medical schools from unwarranted 
interference in their affairs by the Federal 
Government.” 


SUDDEN CHANGE OF SENTIMENT 


Less than 2 months later the AMA com- 
pletely changed its tune. At a conference 
of its national education campaign, Louis 
K. Bauer, M. D., chairman of the board of 
trustees, stated the AMA's position on pend- 
ing legislation. The aid to medical educa- 
tion measure was added to the long list of 
bills which the AMA opposed. 

Said Bauer, “As the bill is presently drawn, 
we feel it would give the Government a foot 
in the door—in fact, probably 2 feet in the 
door—for Federal control of medical educa- 
tion. There are certain very drastic amend- 
ments which will have to be made to that bill 
before we can approve it.” 

The strategy behind this shift in position 
was explained by Clem Whitaker, head of 
Whitaker & Baxter, who called the aid to 
education measure a “‘frin~e bill” which, he 
said, ‘masked hidden threats,” 










































The provisions governing the promulga- 
of regulations were altered, again in 
keeping with earlier AMA suggestions In 


th? Ie test version of the bill, the professional 

Advisory Council would have to approve any 

reculation of the Surgeon General before it 
uld take effect. 

The AMA’s friends on the House subcom- 
mittee kept it workir over revi until 
May, in what Representative BIE- 
MILLER characterized as a sti -tw 
turning-conniving policy of compromise 
and then oppose the con promise Finally, 
with subcommittee approval won at last, the 
Biemiller bill came before full Interstate 
Commerce Committee on June 19 only to be 
defeated by a one-vote margin. 


On June 25, employing a parliam 


51 ‘ 


late last 





isting- 








ntary 
be- 





dovice, BIEMILLER got the matter 
fore the Commerce Committee in the form 

a new bill incorporating all the amend- 
ments that had been tacked onto the old 

e. Once again he lost out by a single vote. 
The committee decided not to consider the 
bill until after August 8, when—as it then 
appeared—Congress would have adjourned 

d gone home. 

3ut the outbreak of th 
two things. It changed for adjourn- 
and it served to higl urgency 

f drastic action to get medical education 
into high gear. When the North Koreans 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel, our armed 
had 5,844 physicians on their 
They needed about 1,550 more. 

The Army, whose need was the most des- 
perate, sent out a call to 3,000 Rese lieu- 
te its and captains in the Medical Corps, 
sting their return to service. Only 200 
replied, and of these only 15 volunteered. 

By mid-August it became appa that 
voluntary enl of physicians and 
nurses would never begin to meet the serv- 
ice’s needs, even for a limited mobilization. 
The Defense Department found itself 
pelled to run to Congress for the hurried 
passage of a doctors-draft bill. First on the 
list were 7,500 young doctors and dentists 
who had received their medical education at 
Government expense while deferred from ac- 
tive military service during World War II. 
But the draft bill was not limited to these 
men alone. It authorized the President to 
order a general registration and induction 
of physicians up to the age of 55 and of den- 
tists through the age of 45. 

To meet the needs of a 3,000,000-man force, 
the armed services will have to drain from 
civilian life substantially more than 5,000 
physicians and proportionately large rum- 
bers of dentists, nurses, and technicians. 

Thus the initial stages of the crisis anticl- 
pated by the proponents of the aid to medi- 
cal education bills are already upon us 

Any further expansion of the armed serv- 
ices will require additional levies against our 
already short-handed civilian health person- 
nel. All-out war, on a global scale, will re- 
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tion * ’ 1 pr ul 
member 
i ( { t 
denti and public } in M - 
setts, including Harvard, Tufts, and Boston 
University, de 1, “We are convinced that 
the present ¢ ] of fes- 
l sc ls, ni in Ma usé 
throughou United ta I 3 
uC interfered with the quality f pro- 
ional educ 1 is pre the 
ment e medical uth 
« el for > j ‘ 
Ne make th atement,” they a 
full awarene f the position recent t l 
by the Americ Medical A cia e 





vi usly oppose that position 
Despite this campaign, the AMA op i- 
tion once again carried the day. On August 
16, the Bien h President Tru- 
man had characterize t “the most vital 
health legislatior before Congress,” Was 
tabled in the Interstate 
mittee by a 9 to 8 vote 





Commerce Com- 














Protesting thi ion, Dean J f Ss 
Simmons of Harvard University, called 
tragic mistake d a crippl blow to the 
Nation’s military and civil preparedn pro- 
gram. 

Scores of similar pr > flooded upon 
Congress. But, last August 30, the Hou 
Interstate Col! I ( nittee a in de- 
cided to table tl I r i Short - 
after, Congre f ! 

Despite this tendency on the part of Con. 
gress and the AMA to look the othe : 
the grave pr hor l 
exists, and the pre ure ls mounting I 
a n to VE Am yr those } rir for 
such a move is Bernard M. Baruch [ 
am not in 1 of lized medicine the 
famed adv I Pre nts dr 
“but le medical f n I do 
something to n the neec ( S 
The first way i l re e t l { 
aoc 

that the next < - 
gr If a ronted with the 
sa le some alter ive 
n r health training 
£ ] 

B € ere I rlternatives? 

D: V d ¢ Ray é of ¢ ‘ 
U ity’s Colle of Physicians and S - 

ns, has offered one suggestion: a change 


If this were elimi- 
1 or cut down as a requirement I 


entering medical school 2 lew hund 1 


in premedical education. 
I 


doctors might 1duate a year or so: ner— 
if the schools could find room for them 
But, since the real bottl k 
causing the do 
cal schools themselves, 
posal does not ti 


students. 

tor shortage lies in the medi- 

Dr. Rappleye’s pro- 

uch the core of the problem. 
SUGGESTS ABOLISHING INTERNS 

Dr. William Lee Hart, dean of the Uni- 

versity of Texas’ Southwestern Medical 
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ecretary Acheson 
EXTENSION OF REMARK 
OF 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 
OF MI I I 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, D mber 11, 1950 
Mr. BOLLING. M1: Speaker, the 
Lowell Mellett col ind the V ing- 


imn W 
ton Sunday Star editorial which appear 





‘ 











A 
be vy ma help those who have lost Yet now these same Senators insist that the 
' rn 3 , President ask for Mr. Acheson's resignation. 
a ee Joining the clamor, Senator Ives says we 
|} Eve . of must have some one in whom we can have 
I f er 9, 1 confidence. Senator Ives, however, does not 
A ( F I E OF and cannot assure us that his frantic col- 
F l in K A leaguse would not set themselves to destroy, 
I M t as fast as they are able, any confidence the 
. i country might have in any man that could 
, ‘ a : ' named 
4 : } ~ i {From the Washington Sunday Star of 
‘ } f nume- December 10, 1950] 
é I is ¢ e Mr. ACHESON: RIGHT on WRONG? 
t ay , f rhe Rey in contingent in the Senate 
Bi 1 c l : . ; 
” . v decide this we whether the demand 
{ : retary Acheson's resignation is to be 
t nduct cf = ny party 1 The Senators should 
. ; think and carefully before coming to 
. ' ame 7 their ce 
' Those who are clamoring for Mr. Acheson's 
I : ‘ tering Im- official scalp have an argument which runs 
I eversa 1 nave nething like this: The Secretary of State 
c the ' me Phat ¢ I lost the confidence of the American 
we M oves ry won peovle. Therefore, he must go. It doesn’t 
: , ner @ ; matter whether the things that are being 
‘ lily refug> behind « i hin true or not 
— * - cae Peo mt gt The Star thinks that it does matter 
‘ os one. If Mr. Acheson has failed as Secretary of 
the oe rhat is ¥ nese State, if he is responsible for faulty decisions 
e don that have been injurious to th2 country, 
I Y TO BLAMI then there can be no ergument. He should 
When the war was going well in Korea, be replaced. But this is nct something that 
v it become clear that the North should ke taken for granted, or that should 
Korean at f could and would be driven be believed merely because somebcdy says 
out : Korea, an important decision that it is true Where is the evidence? 
had be made hould we stop at the What decisions are the critics talking about? 
thir ‘ th parallel or carry the conflict Again, if it is true that Mr. Acheson no 
on to the Manchurian border? The deci- longer enjoys the confidence of the people, 
sion W I le to go the whole way. The if it is a fact that he has © ecome a liability 
result everybody knov rhe present disas- rather than an asset, then the President 
te may have to replace him. In a time such as 
There is no point now in arguing the this, national considerations should come 
wisdom of the decision made It is quite irst But these “ifs” are big “ifs.” Where 
p ible that Red China, which had threat- is the proof that the people have lost con- 
ened é r the fight if we passed the fidence in Mr. Acheson? Some have, without 
thirt ) parallel, was prepared to enter doubt, but what about the majority? The 
it wheth \ did so or not The size, the speeches of Senators, who may or may not 
organiza I nd the equipment of the be influenced by partisan motives, are not 
armie e } thrown against us suggest necessarily in harmony with the sentiment 
long plat ind preparation of a majority of the people in this country. 
Wisely, or unwisely we precipitated the There is another point that should be con- 
immediate invasion. If unwiseiy, who is to sidered. Glib arguments to the contrary, 
blar Everybody. Not President Truman, the difference between doing the right thing 
not Secretary Acheson, not General Marshall and the wrong thing is something that does 
and not General MacArthur. General Mac- matter. If Mr. Acheson, on the whole rec- 
Arthur could not have proceeded without the ord, has done a creditable job as Secretary 
sanction of his superiors in Washington and of State, and the Star believes that he has, 


he had that sanction President Truman 





could hav authorized General Mac- 
Arthur's action without the approval of Con- 

€ and there are few in Congress dishonest 
( ugh now to say they disapproved. And 
beyond Conere there was the sanction of 
the Uni Nati , despite some dissenting 
vol 

MUST HAVE SCAPEGOAT 

Yet these Senators must have a scapegoat 
to tur attention from themselves and, 
naturally, they have undertaken to make 
Secretary Acheson that scapegoat. A long 
camp: ! f abuse and misrepresentation, 
tepped up to an extreme in the effort to win 
the « essi l i pared him 
for tl How little he actually merits 
it and how u ir it is to bestow it on him 








will be re d anybody who thinks back 
ailew week 

It has been only a short time since Mr. 
Acheson \y bei charged with interfering 
with General MacArthur conduct of the 
war and specifically with trying to tell Gen- 
eral MacArthur that he must stop at the 
t ty- parallel This the Secretary, 
of course, denied and he was supported in 
his denial by the President. Both bac!red the 
G I t? v +m the are 

i I it } OVE 1eir present 
crit t y : e it was they who were 

n Gomanding tnat we ao just what 


we Gid 


the right thing to do is to support him. The 
wrong thing would be to throw him to the 
welves for the sake of a harmony which 
probably would be both illusory and of hrief 
duration. 

This country is going through a period of 
great trial. The temptation to do the ex- 
pedient thing is strong. But when we have 
passed through whatever lies ahead, all of 
us will fcel better in our hearts and in our 
consciences if we can look beck and say that 
we have tried to do the right thing, that we 
have not permitted any one to stampede us 
into accepting the doctrine that the differ- 
ence between right and wrong is something 
that doesn’t matter. 





Address of Eon. Frank Pace, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 
Mr. ERCOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 


_ etan A ner —-—apten t+ ' ws 
leave to exic na my remards in the Rec- 
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ORD, I present an able speech delivered 
by the Honorable Frank Pace, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Army, at Asbury Park, N. J., 
on Saturday, October 7, 1950. It fol- 
lows: 

I am extremely happy to be here with you 
tonignt, for this occasion gives me an on- 
portunity I have looked forward to for ne: rly 


2 ment an opportunity to tell a more com- 
plete story of our military effort in Korea 
during the dark, bitter days that marked the 
opening weeks of this historic campaig) 


I can think of no more appropriate group 
} * this story than an organization such 
as yours, made up of veterans of other dark 
and bitter day I am especially happy that 
t} story also can be heard in home 

throuchout America tonicht, for it is a proud 
record cf American heroism which all Amer- 





icans 1 1 to know. But I tell this story 
also for the light that this whole grim ex- 
perience sheds upon our present situation, 


and our future problems. 

First, I would remind you that when the 
powerful Comiaunist armies of North Kore 
brutaliy attacked the free and independent 
Republic of Korea, without warning and 
without provocation, history paused momen- 
tarily at a crossroads. This lawless aggres- 
sion ‘vas a brazen challenge to the authcrity:s 
aud force of the United Nations. If allowed 
to pass by, unchecked and unpunished, it 
would have provided an open invitation for 
a series of such aggressions throughout the 
world These eventually would have de- 

yed peace and security for all of us and 

riends, “elaying for another generation, 

and perhaps forever, our dream of a lasting 
and universal peace. 

The United Nations rose promptly and 
memorably to this challenge. It condemned 
the aggression, ordered it stopped, and called 
upon all member nations for support of its 
order. In one of history's most thrilling mo- 
ments, the free nations of the world, large 
and small, pledged their arms, their re- 
sources, and their hearts in support of the 
United Nations order. 

But this unfortunately was not enovsh to 
stop the invading Communist armies. Liv- 
ing by force, they respect only force—and 
force was required to stop them. The lightly 
armed troops of the Republic of Korea, 
trained and equipped only for internal se- 
curity, were falling back rapidly, suffering 
appalling losses 

In the face of this crisis, our Nation gave 
everlasting proof that a democracy can move 
quickly and decisively to meet grave prob- 
lems. The United States, by far the most 
powerful of the free nations, and the only 
one with any military force within range of 
the Korean action, without hesitation threw 
in air and sea elements from nearby Japan. 
Our aircraft and our ships quickly gained 
complete control of the skies and the seas 
in the fighting zone, giving courageous sup- 
pert to the sorely pressed South Korean 
ground forces. But the inevitable truth of 
warfare became quickly apparent—that it 
akes an army to stop an army. 

Our divisions on occupation duty in Japan 
were not equipped or manned for this type 
oi action, They were at reduced peacetime 
strength levels, and, because of overseas 
rotation pclicies, they included, as they 
always do, a certain percentage of newly 
arrived recruits. espite the fact that these 
units had not completed the requisite cycle 
of training after having been relieved of their 
diverse and scattered duties of military gov- 
ernment in Japan, they moved without delay 
into the Korean conflict. We knew that 
they would face grave difficulties, calling for 
the utmost in courage, skill, and leadership. 
But we sent them in unhesitatingly, in ac- 
cordance with our solemn obligation to the 
other nations united with us in the cause 
of restoring the peace. 

The first to arrive were two rifle compa- 
hies and a weapons company of the Twenty- 










































































I cannot tell you 
) + } 
) re er i I c 
n ft r te ! 
( 
th had 1 f an \ 
Within the nex y ys the 
combat elements tl Twenty-f 1 In- 
fantry Division ere rushed i ) 
nd within another week the Twent 
Division was c& nitted ut we were still 
eatly outnumbered and outgunned 
The horror and the he ism of those first 


2 weeks can never be k wn, but the r 
were an inspiration to the entire free world 
These few thousand Americ: 
superbly through one of the most bitter, the 
most vicious, the most difficult campai ; 
our military history Even the g n, in- 
completely trained, recent arrivals became 
toughened overnight Although 


veterans f 
outnumbered 15 to 1, they held back t 


powerful enemy, delaying him and forcir 
him to redeploy hi forces. They gave 
ground grudgingly, buying precious tin 


with their courage and their blood, so we 
and the other United Nations could gird our- 
selves for the decisive counter strokes that 
came later, 
At the beginning of the " 
July 18, the First Cavalry Di 1 completed 
record time the first amphibious landing 
by United States ground forces, and our torn 
and battered lines were bolstered. 
Meanwhile, our stand had permitted 
shattered remnants f the South Korean 
Army to regroup, reorganize, and reequip 
themselves for the battle This did 
with amazing speed, and by mid-July they 





third week, on 





T 





had five divisions—more than 50,000 veteran 
fighting soldiers- *k in the line From 
that day on they have fought fiercely and 
well, with outstandil uccess 





That these defeated and exhausted men 
could be welded so quickly into an effective 
fighting force is an everlasting tribute to the 
Korean nation. It is also, I believe, a meas- 
ure of what may be expected from all Asiatic 
peoples when given the means and the oppor- 
tunity to fight for the freedom they have 
sought so long. 

I also want to give long-overdue credit to 
a little-Known group of United States Army 
officers and men whose contribution during 
those early days was outstanding in every 
way. I refer to the Korean military ad- 
visory group, the so-called K-MAG, made up 
of 500 officers and men who had been sta- 
tioned in South Korea for nearly a year as- 
sisting the new Republic to organize and 
train its security forces. Scattered among 
various units of the South Korean Army, 
these men caught the ft f the initial 






attack. They remained with their respective 
South Korean units as long as the units 


existed as such. They helped 
semble and reorganize, and when those units 
reentered the battle our K-MAG officers and 
men went in with them. They are still with 
them. The contribution of those men 
been little publicized, but it has been 
measurable. 

Thus, largely through the extraordinary 
forts of a few thousand United States Army 
Officers and men, backed up by superb air 
and naval support by American and other 
United Nations planes and ships, we were 
able successfully to complete what has been 
called by many experts one of the most bril- 
liant delaying actions in military history. 
Precious time was bought with reluctantly 


im- 


*¥ 






hy 


surrendered space, and by August 3, just 30 
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we d « I 

This | l < 

su I i | t ) i a 
I Ss W tor € t 

of the ¢ the K 1 é . 
Was a con € ‘ 

Since t 1 ere | been mu 
f ig i 1 b I € 
b we |} been in fi col 
k iLO! i needa ft ae D ne ve re- 
ce 5 illing \ ri we h en- 
i d, bu I willr 1 h ¥ 
made possible ) the incredible 
stand of a few thousand American ic 
who enjoyed no military advan e on t 
ground except great ability, raw courage, and 
unqualified d n to du 

Now, what have we learned from 
narrow escape, when hist y literally turned 
on the superhun f of a vy bra 
men? 

First ‘ y that Korea 
proved pe etime Army 
been extr i ed, and t 
quality 1e high- 
est. This was amply demonstrated 
J b they did in the face super r iore 
and mo.e powerful weapons, 

Second, Korea has ver at the Army's 
new weapons ce Of nt has been in 

y finally ved for th i 1 te 
our ne i Ras, ¢ r im ved 





recoille rifl our new ammuni- 


tanks, our 


all proved more than a match 





best that the Communists could throw 
against them 

Third, Korea h proved that teamwork 
among the three sei ha en developed 
to an all-time high under unification, 


evidenced in this first great test Joi 
maneuvers, common doctrines, unified com- 
mand—all have paid off in battle. 
Fourth, we have been reminded a 
we have repeatedly been reminded t 
out h ry, that wars must ultimat 
inevitably be fought and won on the ground, 
with two opposing soldie ] 
their weapons, 
each other for ¢ 
Finally, Kore 
certainty, that 
is ready to resort 
complish its end 
must be ba 








rs pitting their skil 











do to meet 
ready to meet s 


} 
ies 


$ aggression 
spots in the w 
have far m 

we had previ intended. 
must at top speed help our friends and allies 
to prepare themselves against this threat 
which is poised along their borders. It meaz 
that we must build up such an armed 
strength throughout the free world that 
aggressors will not dare ri 
of attack upon aceful neighbor. It 
means, above all, that we must t 

the end of the Korean emergen il 
our determination to build strength for 
freedom. 

Every American must recognize this lesson. 
You veterans, in particular, who know co 
well that war is a dirty, sickening, destructive 
thing, must take the lead in assuring that 


our democracy is unfailing in its efforts to 








k the cons« 


re 











avoid war. We mu insure that the fate 
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“O Ye of Little Faith” 
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PLOW RTCTAAT cA ADU 
EXTENSION < i iva LV 


FON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


MASSACI rT 
I RE HOt ¢ E RESENTATIVI 
Tuesday, D yer 12, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mtr. Speaker, un- 


I n ior ) ex id n remarks, I 
include the following splendid ex rial 
é rine in the Ros 1 Post of D . 











It will t ) years I row that the \‘ 
v flashed to Fr klin D. F € 
W He é tudy that I 1 I l 
] bombed and Harry Hopkir ‘ x 
! cried al d I l i 
I I a year the wa ib i ! 
t hor 1 of Amer I : 
d¢ , re r 
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t e - 
‘ 4 
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Why Feed the Flames of Inflation With a 
Fake Excess-Profits Tax? 


FADW 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, D mber 8, 1950 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on Mi December 11, 1950, there ap- 
peared in the New York Times an article 


I Edward H. Collins with reference to 
the exct profits tax 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
ited, I em inserting this article in 
e CONGRESSIONAL R®cORD as a part of 


] oO S AND FINANC! THE EXCESS- 
PRO! TAX Tue SENATE'S RESPONSIBILITY 





eH ek WV pr ir the 
v ( ex -profi 
ry? the Se 
I ( t é prelim- 
inion me ire 
( ( the te y ofa 
au il roup nator 
! ( } ! in to offer this 
i of the excess-profits 
f nd admonitior Busine the 
I 1 er of the commit- 
do well to consider the 
I itself to the enactment 
of an excess-profits tax. Senator MILLIKIN’'s 
A we Se ded by 5 1Lor WAI z 
the Finance Committe chairma 
I t ne d t Congr to drop 
x pr ts tax in favor ¢ ne alter- 
el ( x at this time observed 
] x authority of the upper Cham- 
I n ht get an exce -profits tax 
( t ) 1 that 
In the ion of the present writer busi- 
ne would do well to heed the counsel of 
1 ran Senators It is not only 
e; it is advice from a sympa- 
thetic quarter Business, in this instance, as 
in too many other has shown, it seems to 
this column, a singular, if unintentional dis- 
regard for public sentiment. It is unfor- 
t e that Congress went off the deep end 
emotions and politically on the excess- 
profits tax before adjournment last Septem- 
ber rr remains, however, that it did, 
that the V ind Means Committee and 
t © te Finance Committee in conse- 
ri e are under ) produce such 
x, el ri or ea 1951 
rl ! hould have persuaded the com- 


mittee that the only course was to accept 


ine ibility of the excess-profits tax and 
to concentrate on seeing that the country got 
& measure that was an improvement over 
its predece r of World War II. Since Sep- 
tember course, the whole timetable of war 
pre} has been te oped, and with it 


the whole wartime fiscal program. If there 


one thing that now seems certain it is that 
fore the present emergency has passed into 
tory we shall find it necessary to pull all 
} so far as the raising of revenue is 
yncerned. It is not ying to be a question 
of this tax or that tax, but of this tax and 
that tax 

But if the spokesmen for business have 
erred in their judgment in this case (and 
even that yf < yur e, is @ matter of per onal 
opinion) there is nothing in their perform- 
uace of which they need feel ashamed. They 


have opposed the excess-profits tax, yes; but 


he 


i 
b 
h 
t 
< 





they have opposed it openly and honestly 
out of a sincere conviction that there were 
simpler, mor ffective and more equitable 
methods ¢ ta on available rhey have 
given earnest of their good faith on this point 
by pro} ! r supporting alternative plan 
which would ha involved the acceptance 
of substantially higher tax burdens 

The worst that can be said of the record 
of business on the excess-proi.ts tax is that 
it has shown a lack of political “savvy.” But 
wn we stand its performence alongside 
that of the administration this deficiency al- 


d 
most takes on the luminous quality of a posi- 
tive virtue. For in iis approach to this preb- 
lem the administration has demonstrated 
that even in dealing witn matters of vital na- 
tional financial policy in the very shadow of 
war it continues to place its political obliga- 
tion to the labor unions above the interests 
of the Nation as a whole. This is a gravely 
disturbing conclusion to have to reach, but 
the simple, unavoidable fact is that on the 
face of the record no other conclusion is 


7 ible 
; The tax plan introduced by Secretary 
Snvder, written into legislation by the Ways 
and Means Committee, and passed by the 
House last week is the same plan that union 
leader have been demanding every time 
the tax question has come up since 1947 
when it was put forward on the pretext that 
it would prevent the inflation then threat- 
ened by the introduction of the Marshall 
plan. Indeed, though it is perhaps generally 
forgotten, Mr. Truman tried once before to 
carry out the wishes of the unions with 
respect to this measure. It was one of the 
items included in the catch-all anti-infla- 
tion plan thrown into the lap of Congress 
on July 17, 1948 But, no one entertained 
the proposal seriously at that time, it being 
univercally assumed that it was just a pre- 
liminary to the Presidential political cam- 
paign then getting under way. 

The role of the wartime excess-profits tax 
is the desirable, but strictly limited one of 
recapturing wartime windfall profits. Be- 
cause this is so, you don’t approach the 
writing of such a tax with the idea of r: 
ing some preconceived amount of revenue. 








As the New York Herald Tribune well stated’ 


it recently, you decide what you mean by 
profits in excess of normal, choose tax rates 
that won’t be oppressive or encourage waste- 
ful spending, and then estimate the yield. 
Then if you need more Federal revenue 
you’il have to add other types of taxes, for 
you have already tapped excess profits. 

In trying to adapt the concept of the war- 
time excess-profits tax to fit an arbitrarily 
predetermined figure, the administration has 
either deliberately or mistakenly stretched 
it to the point where it has become a war- 
time tax applied to peacetime profits. The 
implications of this fact go far beyond the 
matter of the immediate inequities that it 
produces. This legislation, if permitted to 
stand in its present form, will set a prece- 
dent whose long-term consequence to the 
economy could well be not merely serious 
but disastrous. That is the principle that 
the Government may at any time, in war 
or in peace, establish a fair return for our 
private industries and thereupon proceed 
to expropriate in the name cf an excess- 
profits tax everything above that figure, 
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North Pacific Flour Mills Still Running 
Below National Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. TEOR C. TOLLEFSON 
OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of the North Pacific flour mills is 
one which calls for possible considera- 
tion and action by Congress. Very 
clearly, it calls for relief through action 
by the Department of Agriculture 
through the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Thus far such relief has not been 
forthcoming. For the information of 
the Members of the House, I am insert- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the fol- 
lowing data dealing with the situation: 
NorTH Paciric FLour MILLs STILL RUNNING 

BELOW NATIONAL OUTPUT 

Production of what flour from mills of the 
North Pacific area, comprising Washington, 
Oregon, and North Idaho, continued to fall 
behind the national output during October, 
according to statistics released by the Bureau 
of the Census and by industry leaders. 

While flour mills nationally operated at 
74.5 percent of capacity during October, 
Earl C. Corey, Inc., of Portland, Oreg., re- 
ported operation of mills in the Pacific 
Northwest as follcws: 





Percent 

Washington and Oregon port mills... 68.8 
Washington interior and North Idaho 

I sissies Ss 


Oregon interior milis........««sc«<os 71.4 





By contrast, flour mills in South Idaho 
and Utah operated at 94.4 percent of capac- 
ity during Cctcber, while mills in California 
operated at 86 percent of capacity, Corey 
reported, 

The North Pacific Independent Millers 
contend this loss of production is caused 
mainly by a dislocation of the agriculture 
support price formula on wheat, which makes 
it impossible for them to compete with mills 
of the Intermountain and California areas 
in markets which for many years hed been 
served chiefly by Pacific Northwest mills. 
A second cause is the loss of Asiatic markets 
due to war conditions and cut-price compe- 
tition from other countries. 

The rate at which this decline has hit the 
North Pacific milling industry is indicated 
on the tables which follow. The trend has 
caused unemployment of nearly half the 
area’s cereal workers and has resulted in an 
acute shortage of mili-feeds needed by the 
poultry and dairy industries. 

Summary of wheat flour preduction in 

Pacific Northwest 











| 
Average monthly production || Por. 
State | cent 
1947 1948 | 1949 | 1959 2 {change 
| 
oe ee eee aos ace ae 
Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous 
of 100- | of 100-| of 100-) of 100- | 
pound | pound | pound | pownd | 
sacks | sacks | sacks | sacks |1947-5 
Washington......] 1,053 } 983 794 
Oregon sul OLS 401 419 Si —52 
California.......- 405 333 363 84 - 
Sh cde decbecd 308 | 309 204 313 +1 
National. ..../25, 458 |23, 261 |19, 529 |18, 748 —22 





‘itiaisisiisdipipeatiiaaln = ; 
1 Based on monthly reports of Census Bureau, 
8 Averages for first 9 months, 
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May God Grant Us Some Real Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


BROWN of Ohio. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
2ECORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Record-Herald, Washington 
Court House, Ohio, for December 8, 1950: 
May Gop GRANT US LEADERSHIP 
Millions of Americans, honest, patriotic 
l ng people, today are looking 
ton, D. C., wi an anxiety closely 
upon dread alarm, 
They are desperately afraid of what they 
ig. In their eyes our wonderful coun- 
has drifted into a crisi isily can 


IN THE HOUSE 


Mr 


under 


Mr. 


SOME REAL 














which e: 





id us into disaster such as none of us dare 
to let ourselves conte te 
We are totally agreed that down at Wash- 


in om, D. C., we need strong and resolute 
ership; a determined and purposeful 
that will command confidence and 

Instead we see weak ne vacillating, 
-to-day, twists and turns, which bespeak 
indecision, incompetence, saa’ lack of forti- 
tude. We hope that somehow and from 
somewhere this leadership will be forthcom- 
ing. We certainly need it. 

Today the pathetic 





lack of confidence in 


national administration leadership is almost 
appalling. We seek to find stanch, unselfish, 
and patriotic guidance, but there is nothing 


utstanding of this character found among 
those who are in direct control of our ship 
ot state. 

We an admini yn wrapped up in 
“cronyism,” vital responsibilites, in many 
cases, in the hands of crack too many 
ils whose first to be the 
pressure political 


see stratic 
-pots, 
seems 
and 


offici concern 
satisfying of 
pals 

Are we on the verge of finding our country 
let down by a crowd that we made the 
mistake of electing 2 years ago upon 
promises of plenty of subs mee and a false 
prosperity joy ride of inflation with easy 
money based on increased indebtedness and 
deficit financing, a joy ride none of us seemed 


groups 











to know how we could for, and many 
apparently cared less? 
Even more dismaying is the in 





arican homes, Wi 
and on the brink of 
the anguish of an- 
h we are not 


®&® million Ame 

ns, and brothers : 
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sure what we are to fight for. 
ist we continue listen 
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b and pre pr 
Do we have poli her than ne 4 
24-hour mak f 
I wh t A e 
ry carried? ‘ e | é I ht 
these l rai 
t by eye f d < cure 
statement 
The day of “} f the Wall- 
tren, Vaughn, and Ha variet i ld 
be put out of tl pict e « rlete ind im- 
media y > ( a i I 
1 usual rp cal ng Vv t 
! abundance of nd museme 
for € ybody 1 eV of ré¢ - 
sit lack of d wW wit 1 
per LLY 
Seemingly our o1 e lis n the 1 
Cc ress in Januar u f 
things can hap be 
When are we ing to quit whitew: 
and fooling around with the dark pinl 
not Reds, identified \ our nationa i- 
ministrati n? 
When will we stop shippir or allowing to 
be shipped, strategic supplies to Red China? 
When are we goil to tell England and 
other countries either to play ball with 1 
and quit supplying Chinese Reds, who é 
} ing our boys? Perha ' ild p the 
flow of money and supplie from American 
taxpayers that the Engiish Labor Government 


keeps demanding f us 
half-} 





We are tired of ked decisions made 
one day and rescinded the next 

The time is here for An ! to ow 
some of that old spirit which never permit- 
ted us to bow our heads in humiliation while 
some other nation told us what we had to do 


if we didn’t want to get run over. 
Maybe we need public l 
town hall and schoolhouse May 


a million telegrams poured into Washi! i 
D. C. Maybe we ought to show Washingt 
D. C., by telephone, by letter, by telegram 
personally that we 1 n busin und t 
business is the preservation and safeguarding 
of our country 

The American people must, and soon, begin 
to make themselve heard in thundering 


ted 
ited 


tones. We are past the time of half-hear 
political decision 
people if we have the right leadership. 

May God grant that ich leadership on 
will be forthcoming. 


We are a strong un 





Stop This Communist Swindle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MA 
IN THE HOUSE 
Tuesday, D 12, 1950 


Mr. MccCc Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I includ an article written by 
Prof. Nicolas de Rochefort, of the Grad- 
ucte School of ecorgetown University, 
in answer to the hypocritical and in 
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‘ ‘ cl t reality of 
I t 1 gu 1 1 t 
t r I ytor the | f 
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t Russian-trained 

V n e I 5. 8. R. 2 vio- 
] l uu. & & Bt ullt 
of l ed in K 1, of the mu r 

{ t T » A i W 4 3 

circulate a } on for 

I e eir own rapacious ends. 

7 it are knaves or fools. Crim- 

i I t be prevented from committing 

t cri ; fools shown the folly of their 

W 

t} moment thousands of misguided 

pe ! ( I unaware of being 

] I M W ( , are demanding the 

I l fA t from Korea. But 

« demand the withdrawal of police 
I 1 the ene of a crime? 

Rather the Amer people, d the 
fr pe ‘ f the world this petition, 
demandil tl the Sovi Union stop the 

I ion in K 1, withdraw the Com- 


munist troops, and cease threatening the 
peace of tl peoples of the world. 
unde ned professors and stu- 


dents of the Graduate School of George- 





town University, make this appeal to all the 
pe i freedom-lovi: men and we ask 
the ¢ American people to take the ini- 
ti ve in this world-wide manifestation for 
@ true nd lawful peace, 
The Korean Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
] 
HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ry 


Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include an open letter which I ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Warren R. Aus- 
tin, United States Representative to the 
, under date of December 
ply of December 9, 


United Nation 
5, and his re 


Delegate Austin’s quiet confidence that 
progr‘ is being made in solving the 
Korean crisis should bring new strength 
d cou e and hope to the free peoples 
The above-mentioned fol- 


ESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
He E OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wash ton. D. C., December 5, 1950. 
Hon. WARREN R. AUSTIN, 

Representative of the United States to 
the United Nations and United States 
Repre ative in the Security Council, 
United States Mission to t United 
" 


Lake Success, N. Y. 

AUSTIN: I am being bom- 
from constituents—the 
whom I know personally to be 
patriotic citizens—demanding 
1 U1 i States troops be withdrawn from 
Korea, th our Nation return to extremely 
n ynalistic policies in foreign affairs, that 
we in fact withdraw from the United Nations. 
h 
€ 
t 


My Dear Mr. 
barded with 
majority of 


letters 





Many of these letters are written by franti- 
ily worried wives, parentc, and other rela- 
»s Of boys now fighting in Korea 
Frankly, I believe that the United Nations 
rgely responsible for this rising tide 
rable public opinion. I refer spe- 
c ’ xceedingly dilatory manner 
in which your organization is acting in the 
f » of the Chinese Communist aggression 
aimed directly at UN fighting forces. 
Obviously, the delegates from the freedom- 
loving nations can do nothing to end Russian 
obstruction in the Security Council, under 
existing rules of procedure. And yet, the 
delegates from the free countries have per- 
mitted nearly a month to be frittered away 
in meaningless deliberations within the Se- 
curity Council since being officially notified 
of the Red aggression. 








Stop this senseless waste of precious time. 
Act and act now—before it is too late— 
through the vetoproof General Assembly. 


Brand this barbaric aggression for what it is. 
Authorize the Commander of the UN forces 
to use every weapon, every man, and every 
means available to achieve honorable peace. 
Yes, I refer to atomic weapons, to Chinese 
Nationalist troops, and to obstacles that pre- 
vent strategic bombing of supply bases. Let 
the world know that the United Nations will 
not tolerate offenses against mankind, will 
not comprise sacred principles, will not ap- 
pease the blood-thirsty bullies in the family 
of nations. Make it clear for all to see that 
the United Nations is truly a powerful force 
against evil. 

In this connection, let me respectfully sug- 
gest that it is high time the help of Almighty 
God be invoked in UN deliberations. I am 
aware that your rules of procedure do not 
make such provision—for fear, I suppose, of 
offending the delegates from godless nations. 
But I have never heard of a better recipe for 
the promotion of peace and understanding 
among the nati and peoples of the world 
than is contained in the Golden Rule and 
the Sermon on the Mount. The world’s 
problems would be solved with little difi- 
culty if the precepts laid down by the Great 
Teacher who wrought and taught on the 
shores of Galilee were observed faithfully hy 
men in high places. 

I write this letter because I fear that the 
very existence of the United Nations is at 
stake in the present crisis. A continuation 
of the present confusion, ineptness, weakness, 
and futile gestures will inevitably result in 
the tragic dissolution of what I consider the 
greatest experiment in international cooper- 
ation ever attempted by man. Believe me, 
sir, I support the United Nations with all my 
heart and strength, because I believe that 
within its structure is contained the world’s 


best hope for achieving a just and lasting 
peace. If we fail in this mighty endeavor, it 


is my considered judgment that mankind will 
undergo a blood bath that will mean the end 
of our civilization as we know it today. God 
forbid this disaster, 
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With expressions of high esteem and kind 
regards, I am, 
Faithfully, 
Henry O. TALLe 
Member oj Congre 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
New York City, December 9, 1950 
Drar CONGRESSMAN TALLE: Thank 
from the bottom of my heart, for your fin 
letter of the 


Please acquit 


ovn. 
me of undertaking to det 


with you the various points to which yc 
refer. I have had thousands of lett 
throughout the past few months, many 


which indicate the impression that futili 
ineptness, and confusion prevail. I wou 
be derelict in my duty if I did not say to yx 


that you need not be discouraged. The 
parent slowness of procedure in the Secu: 
Council does not mean lack of prog: 


While a great deal of time is consumec 
long speeches in various languages w!] 
require many translations, liaison is in pr: 
ress which is not disclosed in television, r 

or press. The great and complex probk 
with which we deal are not really solved 
the debates and by the votes, either in 
Security Council or in the General Assemb! 
They are solved in the hearts and minds « 
men. From your own experience, you hav 
a better perception than your letter writ« 
of the work that must be done among 6 
nations of different traditions and customs 
and tongues, in order to arrive at harmon, 

You speak of faith in Almighty God to help 
our deliberations. I am glad to have you 
mention this. I know that we could n 
make progress at all without the help of 
God, but that, too, works quietly, in t! 
hearts and minds of men. 

Much negotiation and hard work out of 
sight of the public is going on all the time 
We are constantly at work preventing pr 
liferation of numerous ideas on each prob- 
lem and the loss of that sound agreement, 
or assent, which consolidates cooperation 
upon a single effective solution. 

So it is with the immediate crisis. What 
appears to be “delegates from the free coun- 
tries (permitting) nearly a month to be frit- 
tered away * * *” is not as it appears. 

The first step required us to consolidate 
our forces which were believed to be pulling 
apart because of numerous different proposi- 
tions for the solution. This has effectively 
been done, and will be consummated in a 
vote in the General Assembly on the six- 
power resolution. 

I cannot take more of your time in this 
letter. I hope you will feel less depressed 
about the appearance of things. We now feel 
confident that we can pull together the free 
countries in a strong unity, and after that 
first step has been taken, more definite, 
specific solutions will be possible. 

I wish to encourage you to express your 
views to me at all times. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN R. AUSTIN. 





An Educational Project That Deserves 
the Support of Every American 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, an edu- 
éational project has been launched in 
the National Capital by a group of clear- 








thinking newspapermen, magazine writ- 
ers, and authors, that deserves the sup- 
port of every American citizen I ref 
to the educational plan designed to give 
our people a clearer picture of the work 
of this great Congress and its Members, 
introduced by the Committee for Con- 
ress, which proposes to use Your Con- 
ress Magazine, radio, television, motior 
pic and other informational and 
educational media to explain the func- 











ire 
ires, 





tions of Congress more intimately. Iti 
desired to give the widest possible pub- 
] to this endeavor, and I request the 


publication of the following correspond- 





DrceMBER 4, 1950 
Mr. Hat J. MILLER 
Editor, Your Congre Magazine 
Washington, D. C 
Mr. MILLER: I read your letter of No- 
ber 27 with interest 
sased to know that the Fourth Estate 
is actively interested in selliz 


>» people of America 





considerable 








While time does not permit me to go into 
this matter in detail, I do want to mention 
iat this field is a virgin one. I am sure you 
nd your group can render valuable service 
I will appreciate your kee} 
f developments, and, in t 
of any manner in 


jing me advised 
rim, advis- 


may serve 





in me 


Sincerely yours, 
CLEVELAND M. BAILey, 

Member of Congre 

Third District, W 





COMMITTEE FOR CONGRESS, 
Washington, December 5, 1950. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN Balter: I can't be- 
gin to tell you how grateful we were to re- 
ceive your letter of December 4, expressing 
your support of our effort to get more speci- 
fic, factual material out to our people, into 
our schools and colleges, on how Americans 
can work more closely with their Congress 
and its Members. 

Your letter is typical of messages of com- 
mendation we are receiving from Senators 
and Congressmen of all political allegiance. 

You had phrased your letter so graphically 
that I think it would be extremely helpful 
to the whole effort of the Committee for 
Congress if it could be reproduced in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. 

You can depend upon it that we will call 
upon you for actual help in this endeavor— 
in fact we must have the p: icipation of 
every Member of the House and the Senate if 
lt is to succeed 

Yours truly, 








HAL J. MILLER, 
Editor, Your Congress Magaz , Exe 
ecutive Director, Committee for Con- 
gress, Sponsor of Congress Study 
Councils 


Following are a few of the many let- 
ters of commen jation regarding the edu- 
cation program of the Congress Study 
Council received by the Committee for 
Coagress: 

NOVEMBER 29, 1959. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: Thank you for your let- 
ter of November 27 and the enclosed copy 
of the current issue of the magazine, Your 
Congress. 

I read with interest the statement as to 
the objectives of the publication and of the 
Committee For Congress It seems to me 
that your objectives are very meritorious, in- 
asmuch as I think there is a great need for a 
full understanding of the workings of our 
Government or t of r 
is particularly 1 in the pr 
ternational situation 
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DFEaAr MR. MILI I espectfully - 
kno i 1 I K for y - 
muni } in wi 1 
i ¢ th n. ¥ r ¢ - 

( M z Y I n 
is dedicated t cr vider pre - 
t T ind underst t t W < f 
the ¢ ress da ( me ( he 
United § te 

Cert y, this 1 iu r- 
t I nd I m 4 nf ‘ vy 
ot é of 3 e W l 
very us?ful purpose 

With good wish¢ I an 

Sincerely 
F. Er CARLYLE 
Member of Congre Seventh 


NOVEMEER 29, 19°50 
Dear Mr. MILER: I wish to thank you for 
your nice letter and m zine I have en- 
joyed looking over it and think 
doubt that there is a great need for the type 
of magazine you have ndicated you will 
publish. If I can be assistance i iving 
you information, I will be glad to do s As 
a former professor of politic 
naturally I would be intere 
such as you have discussed 

Sincerely yours 
M. G. BuRNSIDE 

Member of Congress, Fourth 

District, West Virginia 





NOVEMBER 2%, 1950 
DeEaR Mr. MILLER: You are to be com- 
mended for your undertaki: Every indi- 
vidual should read Your Congress 
zine 
Any criticism of Congress, 
structive or destructive, is a 
the people, because our 
Congress are chosen 
a democratic proce 
With kindest regards and all good wishes 
for success, I rer 
Most sincer y 
VICTOR WICK 
Memb Cong 


Seventh Dist Oklahoma 


Maga- 








Representatives 


by the peocpie through 





y urs, 


NOVEMBER 30, 1950 
Dear Mr. MILLER: It seems to me that the 
thought in issuing this Congress Magazine 
is a very fine one and should result in much 
benefit in acquainting the country with the 
work of the Congress and the responsibilities 
resting upon its membership With senti- 
ments of esteem and regard, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
CLyDE M. Hoey, 
United States Senate, 


We would appreciate receiving a copy of 
Your Congress Magazine 


Librarian, Bureau of the 


Please put us on the mailing list for Your 
Congress Magazine 
1AZEL I ARMSTRONG, 
Libravian, Indiana State T« Coliege 


Please send information regarding the pe- 
riodical Your Cc M and 
educational pr¢ a behalf of Congress. 
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Stop Appeasing, Warns Jacobs 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. JAMES E. NOLAND 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


REMARKS 


IN THI 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. NOLAND Mr 
nsent to 


Speaker, under 
extend my re- 


pendix of the Recorp, I 


include a newspaper article from the In- 
dianapolis Times The thoughts con- 
tained in this article are espccially ap- 
propriate at this time 


Drar Bo 

By Dan Kidne 
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WASHINGTON 


now here to end appeasement t 
our enemies but our ie 
That v the reac to the Trum At 


Representative ANDREW 
Democrat, as he paused 
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t I knew we had no stanch 
e Orient and were completely 
! ed to fight over there.” 
M i hopeful that a cease-fire 
‘ I j t about | \ 
] settled without fur r W 
“The United States must stand for justice 
dvocate always in United Nations 
councils he concluded. “It is never too 
late to do the right thing. We have merely 
been ly, while Russia has been Sinister 
and vicious I do not believe we will offend 
our real allies if we tell them frankly that 
we are t merely buying alliances, but 
want their support for the free world on the 
ba of justice and of truth.” 





Industrial Strength and National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPPESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
pe under leave to extend my re- 
marks in this Recorp, I am including 
an add by T. S. Petersen, president 
of the Standard Oil Co. of California. 
I have read the speech carefully. I agree 
with what Mr. Petersen says and I com- 


mend his remarks to the attention of 
my colleagues 

What a strange and paradoxical situ- 
ation—the same Government that is ask- 


in ndustry to rebuild our sinews of 


war is, at the same time, trying to tear 

part the system that built these indus- 
trie Apparently the Department of 
Justice is undertaking to make a sin of 


efficiency, 
of size 
prise 

In view of the current critical world 
situation I would earnestly recommend 
that the Attorney General take another 
long look at the suit he has filed against 
seven major oil companies in California, 
and then withdraw it so we can get on 
with our national defense preparations— 
unhampered, unfettered, and free to do 
the job that lies ahead. 

It is a pleasure to see so many of our 
Sacramento friends on this occasion and I 
must say that Bill Haines and I and every- 
body else in our organization appreciates the 
fact that you have taken the time to come 
here today. 

Next week the petroleum industry of the 
United States celebrates its annual oil- 
progress week, so my appearance here today 
is somewhat in the nature of a curtain- 
raiser to the main show. If you are not 
familiar wita it, I might explain that the 


a crime of success, a felony 
and a corpse of private enter- 


« 


purpose of oil-progress week is to show the 
American people how the oil industry oper- 
ates t rve them. Refineries, laboratories 


und other facilities will be thrown open to 
housands of visitors and oil men will take 
» t r i and talk to whatever group will 


t 

t le I 

listen to them—even as I am doing here 
t 


n going to attempt to cover the 
complexities and the general achievements 
of the oil industry in serving the public, but 
rather to ik about perhaps the most im- 
portant thing confronting our Nation to- 
day—national defense. As the military say- 
ing goes, the battle is the payoff, so the 
ability of our country to defend itself is the 
payoff Thus, in speaking of the progress 
of the petroleum industry, I should like to 
discuss a very related and pertinent subject, 
Industrial Strength and National Security. 


ENGTH AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


break of the Korean war, we 
have been doing some clearer thinking about 
a lot of thing: As a Nation we suddenly 
realized that the great differences between 
our disarmed defense estavlishment and the 
war machine of the Soviet Union and its 
helpers had to be corrected in the shortest 
possible time. 

Moreover, it seems a matter of sober fact 
that many years of preparedness loom ahead 
of us, whether we have cold war or hot war, 
or that ultimate of tragedies, the third 
world war. As a nation, we are facing the 
fact that we must be strong and continue 
strong if we are to resist the tide of aggres- 
sion and oppression that has swept over so 
much of the world. Indeed, it is no longer 
a necessity for resistance only, but a more 
positive determination to take whatever 
steps are necessary to preserve human and 
individual liberty. 

So with the attack on Korea we started 
immediately building up the manpower of 
our Army, Navy, and the Air Force—to say 
nothing of the Marines. And, at the same 
time, the Government started placing orders 
for those highly specialized kinds of military 
equipment necessary to fight a mechanized 
war. Contracts went to concerns like Gen- 
eral Motors, and General Electric, and du 
Pont, and the big aircraft companies, and the 
big oil companies. 

More of these orders are going out every 
day. This is imperative. No modern fight- 
ing force can be any better than the tools it 
is given to fight with. 

Now, if these orders to the big and ca- 
pable producers of such weapons are natural 
and logical, it would also seem natural that 
the Government shsuld take pains to see 
that these producers could remain sound and 
strong. They should be able to carry out 
every assignment that might come their way 
in the course of the critical days ahead. In 
other words, it would seem the height of 
reckless bad judgment, while passing out 
these orders, to send out crews with sledge 
hammers and cutting torches to break up 
the assembly lines and carve up the factories 
and seal off the doors and gates by which 
capacity operations are maintained. 

Yet, strangely enough, some people in 
Government for some time have been carry- 
ing out policies that work toward just that 
kind of result. 

While money and effort have been poured 
into building up our national strength on 
the one hand, some elements in Washington 
are ceeking to break up many of the larger 
companies and industries that make up the 
bulk of our production capacity. The tools 
in their hands are numerous, but the most 
dangerously used has been the ideologically 
conceived antitrust suit. We in the west 
coast oil industry face such a suit and so do 
General Electric and du Pont, which I men- 
tioned a moment ago as among those to 
whom the military services first turned. 

Iam an oil man, not a military or political 
expert, but I think I know a glaring in- 
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consistency when I see one. That's exactly 
what these antitrust suits against big busi- 
ness amount to. If you remember where 
the tools of war came from last time, you 
can rest assured they must come from the 
same places this time, only a lot more of 
them. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force were the 
pillars of our fighting strength, and thoss 
pillars rested on the solid foundation of the 
Nation’s industrial capacity. 

As a matter of fact, our comparative situ- 
ation today is somewhat like the situation 
back there on the eve of World WarII. Then, 
as now, we had a small army, with inade- 
quate equipment. We didn’t own many air- 
planes. Our combat ships had begun to get 
out of date and were embarrassingly low on 
fire power. We didn’t look as though we 
could be of much account in any Kind of a 
war. 

So Tojo and Hitler jumped us. And 
promptly, all eyes turned to the only source 
from which fast production in quantity 
could be hoped—big business. 

The story, or at least the rough statistics 
of it, is familiar to you. The Armed Forces 
asked for 50,000 planes, more as a brave 
gesture than actual hope. They got 300,000. 
The Navy asked for ships and sea-going cra{t 
of all kinds. It got 77,000 of them. The 
Army asked for tanks, and got 86,000 of them. 
It asked for artillery weapons and got a third 
of a million. 

And because it was, from start to finish, a 
motorized, mechanized, horsepower war, they 
all asked for oil, and they got 5,000,000,000 
barrels of it from domestic production, and 
another three quarters of a billion barrels 
from American wells abroad. 

Those are the figures. And what made 
them possible was swift, expert mass produc- 
tion—the knowledge and experience of big 
business, which was given the biggest share 
of the responsibility for getting the job done. 

Hitler knew about horsepower as the deter- 
mining force in modern war. He had set 
himself a schedule of massing horsepower for 
military use—20,000 tanks and 20,000 planes, 
It was them an unheard of total of horse- 
power for mobility and striking power. And 
when he had it, he put it to work. 

But as Charles Kettering recalled with 
grim confidence in the Spring of 1942, Hitler, 
in his careful calculations, hadn’t tagged 
quite all the bases. He overlooked the fact 
that while America looked like a big, soft, 
easy-going country, our high standard of 
living was based solidly upon a system of 
harnessed, applied horsepower. This was 
what Americans had demanded of their big 
industries, and the industries had given it 
to them. And, in giving it to them, the in- 
dustries had to grow up to the size and ca- 
pacity necessary for the job. 

So it was. possible for Kettering, in that 
dark spring of 1942, to say with absolute 
conviction: “Time will show that the Axis 
picked the wrong opponent when they picked 
the United States to fight a horsepower war.” 

Three years later Hitler perished in the 
rubble of Berlin, and a few months afterward 
the Japanese war lords bowed in surrender. 

The production that made victory possible 
was not a job for men inexperienced in 
thinking in big terms. It was a task for those 
to whom big jobs were routine, men and in- 
dustries whose survival in fields of intense 
competition depended upon serving up 
miracles in minmums of time and lost mo- 
tion. 

The job couldn't have been done without 
the science of mass production—the capacity 
not only to build intricate weapons, but the 
fiexibility to produce them in whatever 


quantity was wanted; by the hundreds, 
thousands, or millions. The capacity to build 
them well, and to build them quickly. The 
capacity to take the specifications of a four- 
engine bomber like the Liberator—with its 
half-million separate parts and 30,000 sepa- 





f “In 3 or 4 ye 
has in sober fact bec 
tary, naval, and air pov 

pired Marshal Stalin 

to American 
ithout which, he said, “the é 
never could have won the war.” Rest as- 
sured that Stalin hasn’t forgotten 
words. 

World War II brought into the open, for 
all the world to see, this astounding adapta- 
bility of American industry to the purpcses 
of modern military production. But even 
the most severe demands made upon the 
American industrial plant in World War II 
did not bring out the full power of the sys- 
tem. We were just getting ready to shift 
into high gear when the opposition folded. 
If we had ever pushed the throttle to the 
floor board the result would have been some- 
thing to behold. 

In the shadow cast by the Korean outbreak 
we can be thankful that the effort last time 
did not represent our full power. 

It is as certain as tomorrow’s sunrise that 
if the present grim situation explodes into an 
all-out conflict we must have far more 
strength even than it took to turn back the 
Axis Powers in World War II. We face a 
stronger enemy, and the face of warfare itself 
has changed radically since then. We know 
this, because we have had previews of some 
of the weapons with which the next war will 
be fought. 

The atomic bomb was a triumph of Ameri- 
can industrial techniques, made possible by 
harnessing the power of dozens of great in- 
dustrial concerns, together with the skills of 
the scientists in a team devoted to a job that 
had been viewed as superhuman, And that 
was a job taken on in addition to the other 
tremendous mass-production assignments 
handed big business as its share of the war 
effort. 

Nobody Knows what a future conflict might 
be like, but even atomic war will still be a 
horsepower war. There will have to be great 
bombers to transport the bombs, and great 
engines to power the bombers. There will 
have to be swarms of pursuit craft and fight- 
ers flying faster than the speed of sound to 
challenge the enemy’s bomber fleet when it 
comes. We will need, once more, great fleets 
of ships to transport the men, machines, 
supplies, and fuel to those far bases from 
which we can most effectively fight the en- 
emy. We will have to have fast vehicles for 
the land forces, and swift, mechanized artil- 
lery. For Korea has proved that a war in this 
decade, as in the one just past, will have to 
be fought on the ground as well as in the air. 

In all categories the output of horsepower 
will have to be far greater than last time, be- 
cause the trend is toward greater and greater 
speed, and the requirements of horsepower 
increase as speed increases 

These are the things we know about— 
these are the challenges that we can expect 
to face. And no one can say what new mira- 
cles, what unforeseen wonders of ingenuity 
and mass production we shall have to achieve 
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with almost any othe I 

you can name in the realm of big industry. 
The bigger the business in general, the wider 
the scope of its dependence upon smaller 


firms for specific collateral jobs And, of 
course, this dependen is mutval—the 
smaller firms make their own profits from 
the goods produced for the big fellow 

The assembly line, viewed in this way, i 
something more than a runway along whicl 
flow cars or tanks or airplanes t I 
industrial network covering 
miles, often reaching into the far cor1 
the land, with the big outfit in th n 
responsible for the teamwork and the fin- 
ished product, but every last member playing 
an indispensable role in th 

So when I speak of the prowess of big 
business I am not speaking only of the 
capacities of the 50, or 100, or 
industrial corporations 
am actually talking about the whole Ameri- 
can industrial system, with all of its ele- 
ments, large and middle-sized and 
They are all joined together in this business 
system of ours. They pull together in beau- 
tiful teamwork when there is a man-sized 
job to do. Stalin could copy our atomic 
bomb, but I do not think he could duplicate 
this industrial system in generations of 
whip-cracking and master-minding. 

Because the efficier I 
tricate, delicately bal: 
tem stems from the freedom in wh 
developed. Free pet 
and what they chose, automatically 
sought out the firm that provided 
goods for the lowest cost. Under 
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tem of natural selection, inefficiency was 
constantly weeded out, while efficiency was 
c tantly encouraged to flourish. It could 
never be that way under a tem of politi 


cal selection, and a look around the world 
will prove that it isn’t that way now. 

The bonus that the American system of 
freedom puts on efiiciency does not mean 
that efficiency can only come with bigness. 
What it does mean is that in each field of 
enterprise, the most efficient fir: will de- 
velop automatically to whatever size will 
best suit the particular purpose. Big busi- 
ness would be sadly out of place in those 
fields where high quality can only be ob- 
tained through the individual, personal 
handicraft of the worker, or where demand 
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there- 
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tion that 
However, 
American way of 
that 
way. If the American people are 
to t ( ed the right to build, through 
their selective patronage, the kind of enter- 
prise <¢ whatever size that can give them 
t for their money, then they are going 
tripped of one of their basic freedoms, 

These things—economic welfare and the 
freedom of the consumer to govern the 
‘ m always important; without 
them th untry would be doomed to col- 
lapse over the long run. But important as 
they are, they become secondary in times like 
these when the very existence of the Na- 
tion is directly threatened. 

The main thing now is to have ready at 
hand those things that we must have to 
defend -the material things, but 
quite as important, the continuing capacity 
to produce these material things. The secu- 
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rity of the Nation i 

rit busing 
industries have not been mark- 
ing tim? in the years since the close of the 
Like the oil industry, other indus- 
tric have expanded tremendously and are 
ready and eager to perform the miracles of 
which they are capable if given the occa- 
sion and the freedom they need. The steel 
industry capacity is greater by 10 percent 
than at the midpoint of World War II, and 
still expanding. The automobile industry, 
already diverting some of its plant capacity 
to war order, is still turning out cars at a 
rate exceeding 6,000,000 per year. And so on 
through the roster of the giants. 


The great 


Each of these industries, these masters of 
mass production, has proved its ability to 
turn out the weapons of war in the same 
high quality and matchless abundance as it 
turns out the implements of our peacetime 
livia 

Together, they make up the only answer 


to the massed power of forcign 
nvincing answer it is. 
can't do the job without the 
th and efficiency that come with big- 
ness. They need it for the job ahead. 

I don’t know, precisely, what’s behind the 
hilosophy opposing big business, whether 
t is politicians hungry for power, or eco- 
with collectivism on the 
brain, or just the busybody’s instinct of 
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dreamers 


But whatever it is, the American people 
should insist that it be knocked off, and fast. 
We've got a war on our hands abroad—a war 
that may at any time blossom into the 
roughest, toughest life-and-death struggle 
our Nation has ever fought—-and one war at 
a time is about all we can afford. 





Advice by Bernard M. Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRISENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to leave granted to me, I enclose a 
short editorial, written by Mr. Baruch 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1950. 

As he points out, communism and in- 
flation are threatening the existence 
of the American Republic. Inflation has 
caused such stupendous losses to many 
people that it is shocking. The value of 
the dollar has been depreciated so muct 
in the past 10 years that hundreds of 
billions of dollars of purchasing power 
have been lost by the holders of life in- 
surance policies. The buyers of our war 
bonds have also taken tremendous losses. 
The purchasing power of the dollar to- 
day, when some of the 10-year bonds are 
becoming due, is, in round figures, a third 
less than it was when the bulk of these 
bonds were bought in the early forties 
and up to 1945. The gross loss in buy- 
ing power has been about $85,000,000,000. 
Furthermore, the end has not been 
reached. It seems like every group is 
dead set on getting all they can with no 
regard as to what the final outcome 
will be. 

Now we are facing a very serious mili- 
tary threat to our security and even to 
our existence. I believe we should have 
some type of war controls promptly, or 
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directly tied in with the 


otherwise inflation will keep going down 
the merry road that leads to bankruptcy, 
which has been the lot of several other 
nations. Mr. Baruch has had a vast 
experience in handling economic and 
fiscal problems under war conditions. 
Ee knows whereof he speaks, and I think 
it is well that we listen and perhap 
follow a man of his experience. Th 
editorial follows: 
AN EDITORIAL 








(By Bernard M. Baruch) 
On this Thanksgiving Day, rereading the 
n Commandments and the Sermon on the 
fount, I find them still basic to human |! 
piness and well-being, and I am thankful. 

Contemplation of the Constitution and of 
our institutions and freedoms confirms : 
belief that we have the best Government in 
the world, and I am thankful. 

Restudying addition, subtraction and di. 
vision, I still think they are correct, and 
I am thankful. 

As I view the wait-and-see, business-and- 
politics-as-usual attitude toward the men- 
ace of communism and its chief ally, infla- 
tion, I wonder whether we are gaining any- 
thing while we are losing our souls. 

Freebooting is not a good substitute for 
free enterprise. Nor are ay 
pressure groups and profiteering good sub- 
stitutes for the profit system. 

If we do not accept temporary denials and 
restric we will be exchanging our her- 
itage as a free people for a mess of pottage 
of fictitious and fleeting pre 

If we lose, we lose forever the building of 
a peaceful world 

Shall “we nobly save or meanly lose the 
last best hope of man”? 
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W. Kingsland Macy versus New York 
World-Telegram Corp. 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. KINGSLAND MACY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. MACY. Mr. Speaker, I am ask- 
ing the privilege to publish in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorpb, the 
text of a complaint that I have just filed 
in the New York Supreme Court in an 
action for libel. I feel that my colleagues, 
in particular, and others might be inter- 
ested in having this sworn information 
before them. 

This action arises out of one of the 
unconscionable lies used against me in 
the last campaign, and I propose to 
scotch it forthwith. However, I have 
chosen to do so within the dignity of 
the courts instead of resorting to ineffec- 
tual and degrading denials. I intend to 
prosecute this case with all the vigor at 
my command in order to shed some light 
on the dark recesses where such repre- 
hensible schemes are spawned. This 
will undoubtedly have a wholesome pub- 
lic effect generally. 

SuPREME CourT, COUNTY OF NEw YorK, W. 


KINGSLAND MACY, PLAINTIFF, v. New YorK 
WorLD-TELEGRAM CORP., DEFENDANT 


Plaintiff complaining of the defendant by 
William Power 
alleges— 


Maloney, his attorney, 

























































































1. At all times herei er 1 t ed, the 
defendant above named Vv nd still 5 a 
domestic corporation or nized and existir 
under and by virtue of the laws of the State 
of New York 

» At all times hereinafter mentioned 1e 
defendant was and still is ¢ d in the 
business of publishing, distribu g, and cir- 

i a newspaper k v i the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, which 
newspaper has a wide ¢ ulat Lin and at it 
the city of New York, its environs and ¢ - 
where, including the counties of Nassau d 

ffolk, in the State of New York 

3. The plaintiff her member of the 
United States House of Representatives, hav- 

been duly elected from he n- 
ressional District of the State « rk 

1946 and reelected in 1948, eac a 
large majority. Plaintiff h rs, 
been active and prominent in t cal 
business and civic affairs of New 
and the Nation, having amo! I I 
erved as chairman of th Suffolk County 
Republican Committee for more than 24 





years, as chairman of the New ‘ - 
publican Committee for 4 years, as a delegate 
to the National Republican Convention held 
in 1928, 1932, 1940, 1944, and 1948, < ‘ 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 
the State of N York, as a regent of the 
State of New York f t rs, a 
position which he st of 
the Seamen's Bank fo of 


New York for more 
still holds 


which 


he 





he 
Southside Bank of B: r 
more than 10 years, a ill 
holds, and plaintiff has been for many ye 


and still is actively associated with the pub- 





lication of various newspapers having a wide 
circulation in Suffolk Coun N. Y 
4. At the time of the publication of the 





false and defamatory ma r as hereinafter 
set forth, plaintiff was the Republican candi- 
date for reelection as a Member of the United 
States House of Representa s from the 
First Congressional District of the State of 


New York at the general electi 
on November 7, 1950, and was « 
active campaign for reelec 
ant well knew. 

On the 18th day of October 1950, the de- 
fendant herein, did fal and maliciously 
publish in its said newspaper, the New York 
World-Telegram and The Sun, i 

day, of and concerning the plaintiff 

cause to be circulated by means the said 
newspaper in the places aforesaid, the fol- 
lowing false and defamatory matter, to wit: 
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“The now famous Joe R 
used at the GOP State conve! 


Hanley letter was 
ition 


Sor 


in ara- 
toga Springs last month to further the Sen- 
atorial ambitions of Representative W. 


KINGSLAND Macy, Republican boss of Sut- 
folk County. 


“This was learned today from unimpeacha- 


ble Republican sources as the letter’s dis- 
closure continued to generate impassioned 
oratory. * * ° 


“Went to party leader 

“Top GOP sources disclosed that 
Macy received the Hanley letter he 
ately went to top Republican leaders then 
attending the Saratoga Springs convention, 





when Mr. 


immedl- 


and demanded that he be nominated for 
the Senat 

“Mr. Macy, a bitter foe of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey’s leadership of the party, has long 


* 


held senatorial ambitions. * * 
“At this point it was learned, 
attended a conference of Republican lead- 
ers. Governor Dewey was not present At 
the meeting Mr. Macy proposed he be noini- 
nated for the Senate. He reed tha 


Mr. Macy 
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Revised Constitution and Bylaws of Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II 
(AMVETS) Represents Great Record of 


Veterans Patriotic Service Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
rc 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 6, 1945, on page A4736, volume 91, 
part 13, of the Appendix of the Concres- 


SIONAL Recorp of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, it was my privilege to there 
extend my remarks and to include there- 


in the constitution, bylaws, and list of 
elected officers of the AMVETS. It was 
the first constitution and bylaws of this 
organization of distinguished veterans 
of our great Nation. 

Now it is my privilege and honor to 
again be asked to include the revised con- 
stitution and bylaws of AMVETS in 
these remarks 

In the great Eighteenth Congressional 
District of California, which I was re- 
elected on November 7 to represent for 
a third term, I have personally observed 
the strong patriotic, unselfish relation- 
ship and public service in the best in- 





terest of our great Nation and its na- 
tional defense and security, furnished 


and rendered by the leaders of AMVETS 
there as well as throughout the State of 
California 

I am very proud of the fact that on 
the walls of my congressional office here 
at our Nation's Capital is a plaque pre- 
sented to me by the Long Beach, Calif., 
Post 13, Amvets, in 1949 on which is in- 
scribed, “Presented to ClypE Doy.e for 
loyal service to AMVETS. 

Tnasmuch as this patriotic organiza- 
tion is made up entirely of veterans of 
World War II, it appears to me as a very 
valuable, constructive act on the part of 
the national officers of AMVETS to fur- 
nish this copy of these amended docu- 
ments for the reason that it not only 
full: and specifically informs all Mem- 
bers of Congress of the high purposes 
and aims of the organization, but it in 
like manner informs all readers of the 
methods used to carry out these high 
purposes. 

I again have the honor and privilege 
of commending the entire membership 


and its worthy leadership for carrying 


out these high aims and purposes as set 
forth in article II of the constitution, 
which is herewith submitted: 


AMVETS as AMENDED SEP- 


CONSTITUTION OF 
F THE SIXTH ANNUAL 


10, 1950, By 

CONVENTION 
PREAMBLE 

We, the American veterans of World War 

II, fully realizing our responsibility to our 

community, to our State, and to our Nation, 

associate for the following pur- 





ourselves 


poses: To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; to safeguard the 
prin es of freedom, liberty and justice for 
all; to promote the cause of peace and good 
vill among nations; to maintain inviolate 


the freedom of our country; to preserve the 
fundamentals of democracy; to perpetuate 


the friendship and associations of the Second 
World War; and to dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of mutual assistance, this by the grace 
of God. 


ARTICLE I—NAME 

The name of this organization shall be 
AMVETS (American Veterans of World War 
Ii and it shall be hereinafter referred to 
as AMVETS. 

ARTICLE II—AIMS 

The aims and purposes of this organiza- 
tion are as follows: 

1. To serve our country in peace as in 
war; to build and maintain the welfare of 
the United States of America toward lasting 
prosperity and peace for all its inhabi- 
tants. 

2. To encourage, in keeping with the poli- 
cies of our Government, the establishment 
of a concrete plan to secure permanent in- 
ternational peace and to assist in the main- 
tenance of international peace. 

3. To inspire in our membership a sense 
of responsibility, and to develop leadership 
for the preservation of our American demo- 
cratic way of life. 

4. To help unify divergent groups in the 
over-all interest of American democracy. 

5. To train our youth to become purpose- 
ful citizens in a democracy with full knowl- 
edge cf the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges of citizenship. 

6. To cooperate with all duly recognized 
existing veteran organizations in the further- 
ance of the aims of World War II veterans. 

7. To insure the orderly return of the vet- 
eran to civilian life by protecting his rights 
as an individual while he is still in uniform. 

8. To expedite and assist in the rehabili- 
tation of the veteran by maintenance of em- 
ployment services, sponsoring educational 
opportunities, and providing counsel on in- 
surance, housing, recreation, personal prob- 
lems, hospitalization, and veterans benefits. 

9. To act as a liaison agent between the 
veteran and the Government. 

10. To provide an organization to encour~ 
age fellowship among all veterans of World 
War II. 

11. To keep the public forever reminded 
that the veterans of World War II fought or 
served to preserve peace, liberty, and de- 
mocracy for their Nation. 


ARTICLE ITI-—ORGANIZATIO?- 


SEcTION 1. AMVETS shall be organized with 
a national headquarters, located at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a department in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in each State and 
Territory of the United States. Local posts 
shall be formed within such departments, 
and intermediate administrative groups may 
be created by the national executive com- 
mittee and the department executive com- 
mittees, to function within their respective 
jurisdiction where such action is deemed 
advisable. 

Sec. 2, The national headquarters shall be 
composed of the national officers, both elec- 
tive and appointive, and the members of the 
national executive committee. It shall be 
the duty of the national officers to advance 
the cause of AMVETS, to carry out its aims 
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and purposes and to provide the machinery 
for realization of the plans and policies es- 
tablished by the mandates of the nationa) 
convention and the national executive com- 
mittee. 

Sec.3. The United States is divided int 
the followii.g districts: 

District I: Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

District II: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the District 
of Columbia. 

District III: South Carolina, Georgia, Fior- 
ida, Alabama, Oklahoma, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas. 

District IV: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin. 

District V: Kansas, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Montana. 

District VI: Texas, Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and California. 


New 


ARTICLE IV-—-MEMEERSHIP 

Srcrion 1. Any person who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States of Amer- 
ica, or any American citizen who served in 
the armed forces of an allied nation of the 
United States, on or after September 16, 1940, 
and before the legal termination of World 
War IT, is eligible for regular membership in 
AMVETS, provided such service when termi- 
nated by discharge or release from active 
duty be by honorable discharge or separation. 
No person who is a member of, or who ad- 
vocates the principles of, any organization 
believing in, or working for, the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force, and 
no person who refuses to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
be privileged to become, or continue to be, a 
member of this organization. 

Sec. 2. Honorary memberships shall not be 
granted after the adoption of this amend- 
ment. In lieu thereof, certificates of merit 
may be awarded by a suitably inscribed 
award given to those rendering distinct serv- 
ice to the community and to veterans of 
Vyorld War II. Such awards may be made 
by posts, internal administrative groups, 
State departments, the national executive 
committee, or national conventions. Awards 
by posts and internal administrative groups 
must be approved by department executive 
committees. 


ARTICLE V—NATIONAL CONVENTICN 


SrcTION 1. A national convention shall be 
held annually, prior to October 1, at a time 
and place fixed by the previous convention, 
or by the national executive committee, and 
shall constitute the legislative body of 
AMVETS. If the convention fails to select 
a national convention site, the national ex- 
ecutive committee shall so decide. 

Sec. 2. The national convention shall com- 
prise the following delegates: 

(a) Each local post shall elect one delegate 
and one alternate. 

(b) Each department shall choose one dele- 
gate and alternate at its convention, to be 
held at least 30 days prior to the national 
convention, 

(c) Each member of the national execu- 
tive committee shall be entitled to one vote 
at the national convention, but the national 
commander shall vote only in case of a tie. 

Sec. 3. Each delegate shall be entitled to 
one yote. Alternates shall have all the rights 
and privileges of their delegates, except they 
shall vote only in their delegate’s absence. 

Sec. 4. No post or department delegates 
shall be seated at the national convention 
unless the respective posts or departments 
which they represent shall be fully paid up 
in all their accounts with the national head- 
quarters, and their accounts duly audited 
and membcrship certified 30. days prior to 
the national convention. No post or depart- 
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nt and have the power to remove a 
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4. (a) No appointed officer 
xe discharged without the f 
the personnel committee which shall be com- 
posed of the national commander, the two 
immediate past national commanders, and 
two members chosen by the national execu- 
tive committee at the first meeting of the 
following the annual national 

Salaries of elective and appoin- 
tive officers shall be fixec the personnel 
committee, subject to the approval of the 
national executive committee. 

(b) The national commander 
power to suspend any appointed officer for 
cause and to appoint an acting officer to per- 
form the duties of the suspended officer un- 
tu the next meeting of the personnel com- 
mittee. At the time of such suspension 
national commander shall set forth in writ- 
ing the cause for such suspension and shall 
forward this to members of the personnel 
committee and the suspended officer. Such 
written cause shall constitute the complaint 
upon which the personnel committee shall 
pass in determining whether the suspended 
officer shall be removed from office. An ap- 
pointed officer shall not receive salary during 
the period he is suspended from the per- 
formance of his duties. 

(c) Hiring, firing, and establishment of 
salaries of all national headquarters employ- 
ees sha’) be vested in the executive director. 
An appeal from the decision of the executive 
director may be taken to the personnel com- 
mittee, provided this section shall not apply 
to service officers. 
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only 
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A ! AUXILIARIES 
FECTION 1, AMVETS recognize a subd idiary 
« i Zat mh Km 1 as the AMVETS Aux- 
il 
Sec. 2. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
AMVETS Auxiliary is limited to the mothers, 
wives, daughter and sisters not less than 

18 ye of age, of reguiar members of 
AMVETS, and mothers, widows, daughters, 
and ters not less than 18 years of age of 
deceased veterans of World War II who would 
have been eligible for membership in 
AMVETS The term “mother” shall be con- 
strued so as to include any female member 
of the family of, or any female guardian of 
such person or deceased veteran who has or 





is exercising the care and responsibility for 
the rearing of such person or deceased 
ve 
member of the auxiliary who has 

I dul recognized as a member of the 
f y under the provisions of section 2 
(a), article XTTT, shall be allowed to remain 
a member of the auxiliary so long as she 
ren a member in good standing 

Sec. 3. (a) The auxiliary shall be under 
the control of the national commander and 
t national executive committee provided, 
howev that nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall i y way remove the jurisdiction 
here rte ven to National, State, and Ter- 
ritorial departments over corresponding 
units of the auxiliary. 


(b) Each State and Territorial department 


auxili shall be under the jurisdiction of 
State and Territorial department whose name 
it bears. Each State and Territorial depart- 
ment auxiliary shall be identical in geo- 





graphical limits within the respective State 
and Territorial department of the AMVETS 


and ul be Known and identified by the 
Same name 
Src. 4. (a) Every auxiliary shall be af- 


filiated with an 
the corresponding 
(b) No 


AMVETS post, and carry 
number of that post. 

auxiliary to any post shall be 
formed until approved by two-thirds vote of 
the memt 3; present at a stated meeting, 
due notice of the proposed formation having 


been given the entire membership of said post 
15 days prior to such meeting. 

(c) Each local auxiliary shall be under the 
jurisdiction of the post whose number it 
bears 

(a) No auxiliary shall be formed when no 
pe exi 

(e) On and after January 1, 1949, any 
euxiliar not affiliated with an existing 
AMVETS post shall not be recognized and 


shail surrender its charter and such proper- 


ties it may possess to the duly recognized 
auxiliary officer or officers 

Src. 5. (a) A post may, by vote of two- 
thirds of its members present at a meeting 


following a printed or written notice mailed 
or delivered to each member of the post in 
good standing at least 10 days before said 
meeting, vote to disband its auxiliary, such 
notice to show contemplated action and the 
reason therefor. Following such action by a 
post, this action shall be certified to and 
forwarded through the State department of 
AMVETS with proper notice in writing, to 
the national auxiliary liaison officer and to 
the national commander, who shall direct 
the cancellation of the charter of the auxil- 
ilary only after investigation by him that it 


is to the best interest of 


do so 
(b) In case of the discontinuance of a 
post by voluntary surrender of its charter 


of the charter, or by an- 
charter, the status of its 


or by a forfeiture 
nulment of the 





auxiliary, if any, shall be determined by the 
national commander, but if allowed to retain 
the charter, its name will be changed, if 
necessary, within 90 days so that it will not 


appear to be an auxiliary to its former post. 

(c) The national commander may direct a 
suspension or cancellation of the charter of 
any auxiliary upon recommendation of the 
department commander having jurisdiction, 
when it is shown that the auxiliary has be- 
come a detriment to the post. 

Sec. 6. In the event of a surrender, cancel- 
lation or forfeiture of an auxiliary charter to 
&@ post, all moneys, official records, property, 
and other paraphernalia shall be surrendered 
to such officer or officers as the rules and 
regulations of the national auxiliary provide; 
howev-r, in case such auxiliary is reinstated 
or recognized within a period of 3 years, 
such monies, papers, etc., originally forfeited 
by such auxiliary shall be delivered to such 
reorganized or new auxiliary in connection 
with the charter. 

Sec. 7 (a). The national president of the 
auxiliary within 30 days after her induction 
to said office shall transmit to the national 
commander a complete itemized report of 
the financial standing of the national aux- 
iliary for the information of the national 
commander and the national executive 
committee. 

(b) All books and records of the national 
auxiliary shall be made available to the 
national commander or national executive 
committee on request for either examination 
or audit. 

Sec. 8. We recognize a new subsidiary or- 
ganization, a fun and honor organization, 
of the AMVETS Auxiliary to be known as 
Sackettes on the national, department, and 
local ievel. 


ARTICLE XIV—SAD SACKS 


Secrion 1. AMVETS recognizes a subsidiary 
organization known as AMVETS Sad Sacks 
of American Veterans of World War II. 

Sec. 2. Membership in Sad Sacks shall be 
limited to members in good standing of 
AMVETS. 

Sec. 3. Sad Sacks shall be governed by a 
constitution and bylaws approved by the 
national executive committee, 


ARTICLE XV-——PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1. All publications bearing the 
name AMVETS, published by the national 
organization, State departments, posts, aux- 
iliaries, Sad Sacks, or any other branch or 
affiliate of AMVETS shall be under the super- 
vision of the national executive committee, 
which shall delegate sufficient general and 
specific authority to the publications com- 
mittee to carry out the necessary duties. 
Copies of all such publications shall be sent 
to the chairman of the publications com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 2. The publications committee shall 
consist of three members, one of whom shall 
be appointed by the new national command- 
er, one by the retiring national commander, 
and one elected by the national executive 
committee. The new national commander 
shall designate the chairman. 

ARTICLE XVI—AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. This constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the total 
authorized delegates present at any AMVET 
national convention. Proposed amendments 
for action of the national convention must 
be submitted by a deparment convention, 
department executive committee, or the na- 
tional executive committee to the national 
commander, and by him and/or the propos- 
ing body to the several departments and 
members of the national executive com- 
mittee, by mail, at least 30 days prior to 
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the AMVETS to 


the convening of the next national con- 
vention. This constitution may, however 
amended by any national convention with. 
out notice, by unanimous vote. 





Bytaws or AMVETS 
ARTICLE I-——-NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEZ 

SecTION 1. In case of death, removal fr 
office or resignation of a national exe: 
committeeman, his duly elected alternat 
will serve the unexpired term of said con 
mitteeman. Each department shall ele 
an alternate national executive committee- 
man. In the event of the absence or disa- 
bility of the national executive committee- 
man to participate in the proceedings of the 
national executive committee meeting, the 
duly elected alternate shall cast the vote of 
the said national executive committeeman. 

Sec. 2. Stated meetings of the national 
executive committee shall be held as fol- 
lows: One immediately preceding the na- 
tional convention, one immediately following 
the national convention, one in the month 
of November and one in the month of April, 
Special meetings may be held upon reason- 
able notice at the call of the national com- 
mander, The national commander shall call 
a meeting of the national executive commit- 
tee upon the written request of the national 
executive committeemen from at least 25 
percent of the organized departments. 

Sec. 3. A majority of the members shall 
constitute a quorum of the national exec- 
utive committee. 

Sec. 4. The national commander shall 
name such committee as he shall deem ad- 
visable, subject to ratification by the na- 
tional executive committee at its next meet- 
ing succeeding the appointment. Such com- 
mittees shall serve during the pleasure of 
the administration appointing them, and 
shall terminate upon the inauguration of a 
new national commander. No provision of 
this article shall be construed to prejudice 
the reappointment of the national executive 
committee. 

Sec. 5. The national finance committee 
shall be charged with the preparation of the 
annual budget, and the handling of funds, 
subject to the approval of the national ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Sec. 6. The national executive committee 
shall approve the appointment and employ- 
ment of proper officers for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of AMVETS and prescribe 
their duties and compensation. 

Sec. 7. Any national officer may receive 
compensation for his authorized activities 
on behalf of the organization, such com- 
pensation to be fixed in amount by the vote 
of the national executive committee. 

Sec. 8. All questions affecting the eligi- 
bility for office and conduct of national offi- 
cers shall be referred to and determined by 
the national executive committee. All ques- 
tions affecting the eligibility for office and 
conduct of the national executive commit- 
teemen, department officers, or members of 
department executive committees may be re- 
ferred to and determined by the executive 
committee of the departmeri involved. 


ARTICLE II—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. National commander: The na- 
tional commander shall be the executive head 
of AMVETS, with full power to enforce the 
provisions of the national constitution, the 
national bylaws, and the will of the national 
convention and national executive commit- 
tee. He shall be the chairman of the na- 
tional convention and the national execu- 
tive committee. He shall appoint all nec- 
essary committees, subject to the ratifica- 
tion of the national executive committee, and 
shall perform such other duties as are usu- 
ally incident to the office. 

Sec, 2, National vice commanders: The na- 
tional vice commanders shall act as repre- 
sentatives of the national commander in all 
matters referred to them by him, and shall 
upon his request preside over the meetings 
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Sec. 4. The national finance officer: The 
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pe ns as designated by the national ex- 

tive committee, and the finance officer 
make reports of the condition of the 

national treasuv when called for by the na- 

tional commander or national executive co 

The national 

furnish a surety bond as reinafter 

scribed. He shall perform such other duties 

as ere usually incident to the office. 

ate: The na- 
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Sec. 5. National judge adv 
tional judge advocate shall advise the na- 
tional officers and the national executive 
committee on all legal matters, including the 
construction and interpretation of the na- 
tional constitution and bylaws, and shall 
such other duties as are usually 
to the office. 

National service directory: The na- 
tional service director shall be the service 
nd welfare officer of the national organiza- 
ion. He shall be responsible for the proper 
of claims of veterans and their 
lependents or survivors before the Veterans 
Administration; employment problems; 
prosecution of rights under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act and Selective Training 
and Service Act; civil-service questions, and 
other legislation concerning veterans’ af- 
fairs; and the answering of individual re- 
quests for assistance or information from 

posts, and departments. It will 








members 
be the duty of the national service director 
to formulate a rehabilitation program and 
to direct the activities of staff members 
charged with implementing the program. A 
part of this program will be the formation 
of a staff of trained national service officers 
and their assignment to the various regional 
offices of the Veterans Administration 

Sec. 7. National legislative director: Th 
national legislative director shall 
sible for preparing the national legislative 
program in accordance with the mandates 
of the nationa convention, the national ex- 
ecutive committee, and the national legisla- 
tive committee. It is his further responsi- 
bility to draft the necessary bills in con- 
nection therewith and to cause such bills 
to be introduced in Congress and actively 
urge the consideration of legislation thus 
proposed. He shall at all times be fully in- 
formed when hearings are to be held on bills 
in which AMVETS is interested and be pre- 
pared to present testimony before the com- 
mittee or committees handling such bills. 
It shall be his duty to maintain close liaison 
with Memters of the House and Senate in 
order to secure the enactment of the AMVET 
pregram. He will 
Operate fully with otl groups favoring pro 
posed legislation which is 
AMVETS, and it shall be his 
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make every effort to co- 
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or departments of AMVETS. He shall serve 
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the national dqu AMVETS H 
shall Oo a t de} tl and post |! - 
torians so as to coordinate and unify the 
W : of these official and perform such 
other duties as the national commander and 
the national executive committe hall pre- 
scri! He shall serve a he pleasure of the 
national commander and the national execu- 


tive committee 

Sec. 11. National provost marshal: The na- 

tional provost marshal maintain 
1 


order 





at all meetings and < é il 
perform such other dutie d - 
quested by the national com! 

Sec. 12. National surgeon ger ur- 


geon general shall perform such special duti 


as well as the usual duties incident 





Sec. 13. 1 it r general T! 
national r general shall be the in- 
vestigating officer of the organization By 





direction of the n I 
national executive committee he shall make 





la 


any necessary investigations pertainin to 
grievances, disciplinary « fraud, or dis- 
honesty within the organization, charges of 
conduct unbecomi: an AMVET and shall 
be empowered to have acce to all record 

financial and otherwise, of all department or 


post officers or member 


rying out th< dutie ibjec 





proval of the national executive committee 
ARTICLE III—CHARTERS 
SrcTION 1. A department executive com- 
mittee ma} suspend cancel, or revoke a I t 
chart and such action shall be final and 
conclusive, unless an appeal 1tot 
national executive committee 1 30 day 





from the date of said suspension, cancella- 
tion, or revocat 


national exe 


ion Action taken by the 





shall be binding, } appeal to the next 
national convention 
A post charter which has been thus sus- 


pended may be reinstated by action of the 


department executive committee if the post 
purge itself of the offense within 60 days of 
its suspension. If the delinquency is not 


i 
cleared to the satisfaction of the department 
executive committee ithin 60 days, ap- 
propriate action shall be taken by that com- 
mittee to effect rev ion Or 





the charter. 
In the event that a department fails or 





refuses to discipline a post after the national 
commander has requested such action, it i 
violating tl ul the constitution and 
bylav I las been 1 21 1 
said department I the na l 
commander may suspend the charte f h 
post by tice } wY 
notice, a f 1 I rded t 
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Sec. 4. Membership shall be on a fiscal year 
} ? f J 1 nr igh 
D t 1. Al ber wl e dues have not 
y ¢ expirat of a 
} 1 t ¢ ended and 
é daate, 
} r nd 
} ] 
x ‘ ‘ ; ; ? rt le 
i y the 
erre ] III of 
t } FLlk 
] in AMVET r - 
en I rani- 
igh } Milis on 
rge. Hereaft all 
t their ac ce a 
t { ad 
( ana 
‘ r have r i 
t AMVI ( n prin- 
‘ Lhe ind ) 
t i i not adv ate or 
i yt ul I ip r organization advo- 
< ‘ erthrow of the United States 
C ( t force 
k E \ M¢ EY AND COLLECTIONS 
1. All national, department, and 
I handling AMVET funds, shall 
be properly bonded with a good and lvent 
bond ! surety company, acceptabie to 
the I ited ite Treasury, a urety to cover 
t ve e amount of AMVET funds han- 
died by such individuals in a single year. 


In case of delinquencies in the payment of 
department or national head- 
quarter ction shall be taken at once by 
the proper officials to bring about an imme- 


i ts due 


‘ d complete settlement. The bonds 
provided by national officials shall be ap- 
proved by the national executive commit- 
tee, and those provided by department and 
I t hall be approved by the de- 
| executive committee. The blanket 
bond carried by national headquarters cov- 
e t and department officers shall not 
ir ide the officers or employees of any cor- 
} n, business or other enterprise oper- 


and within the post or department, 
bond covering such operation 

| be carried by the post or department 
involved 

sec. 2. No contracts involving expenditure 
in excess of $1,000 of national AMVET funds 
shall be negotiated without inviting a rea- 
sonable number of competitive written bids, 
and where the required products are of equal 


quality the contract shall be awarded to the 
lowest bidder. 

Sec. 3 (a). Any contract entered into by 
4 post with any individual, firm or cor- 


poration, providing for a division of profits, 


shall first be submitted to the department 
judge advocate for approval. If rejected by 
him appeal may be made to the next 
department executive committee meeting. 
Its action shall be final. 

(b) Wherever post club rooms are main- 
tained and operated for the convenience 
and pleasure of its members and the name 


of AMVETS or its insignia are displayed or 
used, a board of trustees shall be elected from 
members of the post to super- 
vise its activities, operation and finances. 

Sec. 4. All posts and department accounts 
shall be kept in accordance with a uniform 
accounting system established by national 
headquarters. The accounting system forms 
are to be provided by national headquarters 
to the posts and departments at a nominal 
cost 


among the 


Sec. 5. The minimum annual membership 
dues shall be $4 payable to the post, of 
which sum $2 shall be forwarded to national 
headquarters, $1 to the department head- 
quarters and $1 retained by the post. Dues 
above the minimum set forth here shall be 
fixed by the post and/or department. Where 
no department exists, $3 shall be forwarded 
to national headquarters and $1 retained by 


the post. Of the $3 sent to national head- 
quarters, $1 shall be set aside in a separate 
fund pending the establishment of a de- 


partment. Members at large will remit the 
minimum dues direct to national headquar- 
ters, of which sum national will retain $3 


and $1 will be returned to the respective 


department Where no department exists, 
national headquarters will set aside the $1 
for return when a department is formed. 
Any veteran who is eligible to join AMVETS 
and who ts in full time attendance at a 
university, college or trade or technical 
S( ol under the Servicemen’'s Readjustment 
A (GI Bill of Rights) and Public Law 
16 of the § snty-eighth Congress, may join 
any post for a $1.50 membership fee per 


year, of which 50 cents shall be remitted 
to national headquarters, 50 cents to de- 
partment headqvarters and 50 cents retained 
i The method of forwarding dues 
the national headquarters shall be pre- 
scribed by the national convention or the 
tive committee. All members 
on active duty shall be permitted to retain 
their membership without charge 
f All contracts to be executed by the 
national headquarters shall be approved by 
the national executive committee and signed 
by the national commander and attested by 
the national executive director. 


national execi 


ARTICLE VII—DEFINITIONS 
Section 1. The word “he” wherever it 
shall appear in either the constitution or 
bylaws of the AMVETS shall be construed as 
referring to both sexes. 


ARTICLE VITI—RESTRICTED USE OF ORGANIZATION 


SecTION 1. AMVETS, or any component 
part thereof, shall not be used to promote 
the interest of any individual who Its a can- 
didate for public office, or to promote other- 
wise, any individual, organization, political 
party, faction, or product Any violation of 
this provision shall be sufficient cause for 
disciplinary action against the offending 
member, post, or department 

ARTICLE IX—MEETINGS 


SecTION 1. All business meetings of this 
organization shall be conducted under 
Robert’s Rules of Order. 


ARTICLE X—-NATIONAL FLOWER 


Section 1. The national flower shall be 
the four-leaf white clover, meaning ‘think 
of me.” 


ARTICLE XI—DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


SecTION 1. There is hereby created a dil- 
vision of international affairs of AMVETS. 
The division shall be composed ois three di- 
rectors, one of whom shail be the executive 
director, and the other two shall be asso- 
ciate directors. The directors shall be ap- 
pointed by the national commander with 
the consent of the national executive com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 2. The directors shall serve at the 
pleasure of the national commander and the 
national executive committee. 

Sec.3. It shall be the duty of the direc- 
tors to be informed on matters of interna- 
tional affairs, perform research and investi- 
gation in such affairs, inform the national 
executive committee and the membership 
of the organization of all matters found to 
affect the peace, and make recommenda- 
tions thereof, and provide representation 
at any peace conference, subject to the ap- 
proval of the national executive commit- 
tee. Funds shall be provided upon approval 
of the executive committee for the opera- 
tion of this division. 


ARTICLE XII-—ACCOUNTING FOR MONEYS 


SEcTION 1. All moneys received by this or- 
ganization shall be strictly and accurately 
accounted for, and a report shall be made 
available annually to all members, showing 
the sources of all such income and the ex- 
penditure thereof. 


All posts, departments, 


and national accounts shall be kept in ac- 
cordance with a uniform accounting system 
as established by national headquarters. 


ARTICLE XII—POLICY 

Secrion 1. The policy of AMVETS shall 
fixed (a) by the national convention as re- 
flected in the resolutions adopted; (b) by 
the national executive committee when 1 
in conflict with convention mandates; 

(c) by the compilation of the result 
periodical polls of posts on current issus 
Departments, posts, subsidiaries, and auxili- 
aries shall be notified by national head- 
quarters of policy so fixed. 

Sec. 2. No member of AMVETS shall repre- 
sent or purport to represent any department 
post, auxiliary, or subsidiary of AMVETS ir 
opposition to, or other than in complete 
consonance with policy so determined and 
notified. 

ARTICLE XIV—AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. These bylaws may be amended 
by any national convention by a majori 
vote of the total authorized representation 
thereat, provided that the proposed amend- 
ment shall have been submitted through the 
national executive committee by mailing or 
delivering the same to it at least 30 days 
prior to the convening of the next national 
convention. The said bylaws may also be 
amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
any national convention without prior 
notice. 

Sec. 2. No proposed amendment shall be 
submitted through the national executive 
committee or considered by the national 
convention, as provided in section 1 of this 
article, unless said proposed amendment 
shall have been first submitted by a depart- 
ment convention, department executive com- 
rmaittee, or national executive committee, 





Human Reiations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an excerpt from Drew 
Pearson’s the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, appearing in today’s Washington 
Post: 

HUMAN RELATIONS 

You don’t usually expect th: chairman of 
a Democratic National Committee dinner to 
be a philosopher on human relations. Nor do 
you expect many big-business men to be 
working Democrats. But Dwight Palmer, 
president of the General Cable Co., happens 
to be chairman of the big Democratic dinner 
in New York this week, and when he received 
a letter from an Indiana Democrat calitng 
him a Negro-loving, prolabor Rooseveltian, 
Palmer wrote back: 

“My job is running a company that em- 
ploys about 7,000 people, and we have plants 
in Perth Amboy and Bayonne, N. J.; Rome, 
N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif. For a long period of time I have 
been interested in bettering human relations 
by opening up jobs and up-grading people, 
based solely upon merit, regardless of race, 
creed, or color. 

“The America of the early days, when the 
Anglo-Saxon strain dominated everything, is 
no longer with us. The influx of foreign- 
born from all parts of the world has made 
America what it is today. Each racial and 
religious group brought with it some of the 
best of its Old World talents and ideals. And 
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The Republicans Lost Again—As We 


Predicted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEDRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. idr. Speaker, the 
following is a radio address delivered by 
Episcopal Rector Rev. Charles Granville 
Hamilton on December 3, 1950, at Aber- 
deen, Miss. : 

It 
“but he lied to him 
still true of some more 
and columnists 


and false prophet 
gs 13: 19). It is 
commentators 


is ,ecorded of an old 
(I Kir 


recent 





The Democratic Party won the 1950 elec- 
tion. It did better than in the previous 
three o--year electior The Republican 

1ins in the Senate in those elections of 6, 9, 
and 12, shrank to 5 this year, while their 


congressional gains of 80, 50, and 55 also went 
down to 31. 

Twenty-one of the twenty-two million 
1948 Republicans voted in 1950, whereas only 
nineteen of the ty-four million 1948 
Democrats voted in 1950. As usual, millions 
Democrats failed to vote in an off year. 
Some do not realize how important Congress- 
men are; some were never taught it; and 
some did not like big brass in Korea, 
Spain, and Germany 

Republican gerrymandering requires Dem- 
ocrats to get more votes to Win an even num- 
ber of Congressmen. 

Our predictions came true again they 
have in the last four Presidential elections. 
In 1946, the caterpillars voted to have no 
more butterflies; in 1948, the people spoke 
with no uncertain voice; and in 1950 they 
are still for the Democratic Party. 

Mr. Republican of Ohio did not gain votes 
in Ohio. Two hundred thousand less Demo- 
crats voted, while the normal Republican 
vote got out. Either races for State offices or 
religious prejudice <¢ Joseph Ferguson 
many Democratic votes, not taking into con- 
sideration tie great volume of free advertis- 
ing which his opponent received. Mr. Re- 
friends probably spent more 
money than most candidates for President 
have spent. Labor in Ohio may have had 
one dollar to each twenty which the Repub- 
licans had. Mr. Republican remains a sym- 
bol of the ignorant who believe what ther 
read in the newspapers, of the haters of tks 
poor who are glad that they are not Chris- 
tians, and of frustrated neuro 
see in him a symbol of a return to the nos- 
taigic days of 1910. 

In Senate races labor purged in Maryland 
and Missouri. The Marylander lost because 
he supported the Taft-Hartley law, because 
he opposed FEPC, and because his Governor 
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Horatiusism from Wi nsin lost in 
in the old hom 5t 
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the Republicans 
were chalked up 


States—even 
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votes for 
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notwithstanding 


and the “big 









the efforts of the “big wind” 

voice Fourteen of the eighteen Democrats 
who voted against I in atrocity 
were easily reelected In C 1ecticut the 


Republicans used television pictures ol 





Stalin during the campaign and in Maryland 
a composite fake picture of the Democratic 
candidate for the Senate and Earl Browder 
was shown. The greatest loss was that 


scholarly man from Utah. Other serious 
losses were of capable “Mr. Good Common 
Sense,” from Pennsylvania and HELEN 
DoucLas, Mrs. WoopHOUSE, JOHN CARROLL, 
ANpy Jacosps, ANDY BIEMILLER, and GENE 
O’SuLLIvaN. Lobby money did beat Rep- 
resentative BUCHANAN In the Oklahoma 
senatorial race the capable Democrat was 
elected over an Oily, cler ] 





not 





al clown Tl 





senatorial candidates in Connecticut, Mis- 
sourl, and New York ted even 
though they believe in ff speech 

The Republic h that one 
of their generals forgot t r ¢ l- 
ing to freezing soldiers 5 t find 
out how many men th hting, while 





the other Republican general is head of the 
university with the most Comn ympa- 
thizer: The election were encourag- 
ing to Stalinites Isolationism is still 
alive among the Republican ind 
eign policy can grow worse as a 


unl 
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There are some clear < ons The 
American people like Pre t Truman 
They do not want the Republican Party in 
power nationally. They « t believe that 
the Republican Party is, next to the d 
man’s best friend The Republic Party 
will never win another nati l electi 
The Democratic Par s won 10 he t 
11 elections and wi in again in 195 The 
truth is hard to get into the pre Educa- 


failed to educate many voters 


has { 
States, which spend 


Northern 





schools, and on what Government is all 
about and the Amer! way of life, but it 
doesn’t seem to soak in The people of 


America are still Democratic nevertheless. 
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Pike 4 


for the t i me ul 
effort to libe ize 
n for € lr 1 
1 re f feature of the ex- 

( 
é ef I irtage grow ! re 
e of the older proj with the 
ri Y ( ) su meh V e 
De im I e ana mor pro- 
essed regions and States be- 
re Zealous in their 
( hare of water f 1 
hit r ders 
I term negotiated contracts 
t users have stalled progress in get- 
completed and irrigation under 
u 

e have noted how hy- 
has become a more and 
ie because of the neces- 


vide for the building of 





e protects especially in the 
prescribing just how 
paying partirer with 

ex I i i 
id other problems with which we 
nted ar golr to increase the 
I bility of the National Reclamation 
f n the coming year. Just how we 
n them, more than ever before, is 
t uppl ndard of measurement 
f the \ uation on our organization 
f irther advancement of our west- 
{ 

ur president, one who has served in 
\ capacitie nd is now about to step 
I feel it y duty to speak quite frar - 
these poir In doing so, I should like 
lave you believe that what I might say, 
prompted lely through the hope that 
might be directed in channels 
ti may best serve the cause of sound 

I tion development 
Commentir on administrative affairs of 
c n ¢ ciation, I am most happy to 
I ble m to the sound fi ial 
( i our treasury A with 
2 1 ll left in the fiscal operati year, 
14 t have met their quotas in full; 11 
have made advance payments on next year 
in « iderable amount It should be re- 
rm bered, too, that mo every State ac- 
( i the way from 10 to 20 percent vol- 


unt iry increases at Salt Lake City in order 
for us to expand our operations, both in the 
field and at the Washington office. 

And in connection with finances, I should 
like especially to direct your attention to a 
factor which is all too often overlooked. As 
you well know, our operating funds come 
ali exclusively from States and indi- 
vidual membership dues, together with sub- 

antial contributions from business con- 
cerns whose operations are so closely linked 








with western agriculture. (I hope the good 
Congressman from our host State has satis- 
fied himself on this point 

But in addition to our working budget, 
States, civic organizations, State reclama- 
tion associations, and numerous individuals 
make contributions that often go unnoticed. 


rhey send delegations to Washington, they 
pay expenses of committee members to dis- 
tant points for conferences, and assist in 
many other ways. These contributions are 
just as realistic to our operation as the re- 
spective State quotas, and I feel they should 
not go unnoticed. 

On the efficient operation of the Washing- 
ton office under our secretary-manager Bill 
Welsh, I do not need to comment; the excel- 
le manner in which he has accepted and 
discharged his responsibilities speaks for it- 
self. I do want to make particular mention, 
however, of the work of Mr. Welsh’s new as- 
sistant, Merl Peek, since he was employed as 
a result of action taken at Salt Lake City a 
year ago. He started work in Washington 
January 1, and this is the first opportunity 
we have had to evaluate the experiment. 


Besides being of invaluable help in Washing- 
ton, for the past 5 months, Mr. Peek has been 
on a tour of the Western States, conferring 
with water users, studying projects, attend- 
ing State association meetings and helping 
to establish better public relations with busi- 
ness firms. 

One of the things he has learned in his 
visits is that water users in general, and 
those interested in water development, 
would like to make more use of national rec- 
lamation association headquarters, but they 
repeatedly commented that the office was 
too far removed from their homes. Being 
discussed here, I am told, is the feasibility 
of establishing an office at some central 
point in the West, such as Denver or Salt 
Lake City. Other similar organizations have 
adopted such a practice and with apparent 
effectiveness. 

While we should not act with haste on any 
such proposal, there is to warrant its con- 
sideration, at least to the end that a com- 
mittee of which the chairman of the Budget 
and Finance Committee should be a mem- 
ber, be set up to make a through study of 
the idea and report at the next annual con- 
ference. 

Methods also are being considered by which 
State ¢ nizations might become more 
closely sociated with the parent organiza- 
tion, to the end that we effect a closely knit 
over-all organization of western reclamation 
folk to give increasingly effective service to 
the cause to which we have dedicated our- 
selves 

Under that provision in our new constitu- 
tion which accords to your president the 
privilege of assigning duties to special com- 
mittees, I named two new groups for studies 
the past year, which have been especially 
active and which, along with our other com- 
mittees, have done most commendable work. 
One was the small projects committee, for 
which I prevailed upon John Bliss, State en- 
gineer of New Mexico and immediate past 
president of the Association of Western En- 
gineers, to direct its activities. Those work- 
ing with Mr. Bliss on the committee were 
men who had either directed outstanding 
programs within their own State, or had in- 
dicated special interest in the field of small 
projects. 

The committee had three meetings. It 
has given serious study to a special program 
that in years past has been too much neg- 
lected by the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation. I have read the report which the 
committee will make to this convention, 
and I commend it to your serious considera- 
tion. Iam hopeful that some of that report 
may be implemented into a resolution which 
may carry us forward toward greater reali- 
zation of achievement in this field which is 
of such vital interest to every one of our rec- 
lamation States. 

Then there is another committee from 
whom you are to hear a special report this 
afternoon—the basin development commit- 
tee. We as an organization for a number of 
years—since the aspect of basin-wide devel- 
opment of our rivers was first conceived— 
have contended vigorously against proposals 
of valley authorities patterned after TVA, 
but we need a positive program; we need a 
definite affirmative answer to those who ad- 
vocate centralized control over our water re- 
sources. ‘he interagency committee, made 
up of both Federal and State representatives, 
Was a constructive approach, but it lacked 
authority for decision and action. It had no 
legal status. 

Interstate compacts, with agreements on 
division and allotments of the water in 
streams, has been a most significant move 
in the right direction, and the ratification 
of such compacts, followed by establishment 
of an interstate commission composed most 
entirely of State representatives, so signifi- 
cantly achieved for the Upper Colorado River 









Basin, has dealt another real knock-out blow 
to valley authorities. 

In these notable advances may well b 
found in large measure at least the answer t 
valley authority proposals, but in the lis 
of repeated pronouncement of policy by pre 
ent officials within the Federal Government 
including no less than the Secretary of the 
Interior, and some of his top subordinates, 
that centralized Federal control of the major 
river basins of the Nation shall remain one 
of their chief objectives—certainly there is 
still need for vigilance, need for a broad posi- 
tive approach to this question. 

The vigorous and continued opposition by 
the National Reclamation Association ha 
contributed materially to stemming the tide 
of regimentation and socialistic control over 
our water resource development, and with 
equal pride such organizations as the Pacif 
Northwest Development Association, Wash- 
ington Development Association, the Na- 
tional Water Conference, the Mississippi 
Valley Association and State reclamatio: 
groups, can well lay claim to an educational 
program—especially here in the Columbia 
Valley—that has had most telling effects 
But the job remains unfinished. We are still 
in need of an over-all positive program—a 
program which we can embrace with unity 
and enthusiasm and pronounce to the Presi- 
dent, the Members of Congress, and to the 
Nation, as the program of the National Recla- 
mation Association. It offers a challenge 
equal only to that expressed by your first 
president, when upon the founding of this 
great organization by men of wisdom and 
vision, he was able to go to the President of 
the United States and say: “At last the West 
speaks with one voice.” 

Great care was exercised in the naming 
of the basin development committee. Again 
men of vision, men of determination and ac- 
tion, with deep devotion to the West were 
needed. Fortunately I was able to get your 
first president, that capable leader, Marshall 
Dana, to head up the all-important group. 
One member was selected to represent each 
of the major river basins. They went to 
work. If you had attended their sessions as 
I did, I am sure you would have been equally 
impressed with the serious approach made to 
the problem. You will have an opportunity 
to judge the product of their efforts when 
the chairman submits his committee's formal 
report. I hope that from it at least may be 
found a pronouncement of principles on 
which we as an organization representing the 
thousands of water users in the reclamation 
States, may be able to stand firmly, unitedly. 

Departing somewhat from precedent, I 
asked that members of the resolutions com- 
mittee be selected ahead of the meeting of 
the State caucuses this year, and that the 
committee assemble for at least a full day’s 
session prior to the opening of the conven- 
tion. The obligations of this group of 17 
men have in past years been crowded and 
such limited time that it not only proved a 
man-killing task, but did not permit suffi- 
cient consideration of important subjects 
deserved. It was believed that the extra 
day, provided a sufficient number of reso- 
lutions were laid before the committee, might 
greatly relieve the pressure on members and 
materially enhance the completed task. 
May I acknowledge my personal appreciation 
and that of the board of directors. 

With the passing of the day of simple ir- 
rigation development in the West—the day 
when both engineering and financing were 
comparatively of slight difficulty—where 
construction costs were for the most part 
within scope of ability of the farmers on 
any given project to repay—it became neces- 
sary to find other means of cost-participa- 
tion if the reclamation program was to move 
ahead. 

Then came the multipurpose type of de- 
velopment, followed by the basin-wide ap- 
proach. What individual water users could 
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n costs and complexity o 
problems, other recognized 
recion might well contribute. 
Power rapidly became a w 
f further irrigation development, and 
where is it better exemplified than rig! 
ere in the Pacific Northwest, from the wa- 
ters of the mighty Columbia, the Snake 
Willamette Rivers. Let me hasten to ad 
t, whatever may be the situation in other 
reas, I have had it brought most conc! 
my attention that in the 
rthwest there exists today a definite 
age of firm power, which actually threaten 
to meke necessary the t rigid 
restrictions of electricity for private or mu- 
nicipal us That, in spite of the fact that 
here we have the greatest single power en- 
ergizing project in Coulee Dam that exists 
in the entire world 
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e a greatly stepped-up program—a pro- 
ram where single projects, considered on a 
1-wide level—such as the Columbia, the 
fissouri, and the Colorado, and require 
more than a decade to build, ever they would 
be completed What a far cry from the 
projects of 20 years ago, which would be in- 
vestigated, designed, and brought into op- 
eration in a period of 2 or 3 year 
Yes, this new conception of design and 
nstruction to have the reclamation pro- 
gram continue to move forward i the an- 
rr to those who look with askance on our 
problems that have grown in multiplicity 


ind that challenge our ability to solve 
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eram is sta 


ing to look with much more 
crutiny on all ; ons, and espe- 
cially funds furnished for development of a 
region which for the most is foreign to 
their own individual geographical 
tion and personal interests 

There are those, too, who 
us taking exception to increased centralized 
control and championing t cau 
cates for more local self-government, 
tend that, in proportion to our demands of 
the Federal Government ll we 
expect increased control over 
our living economy. 

I am of those 
contended for greater 
it States’ rights 
or what you will- 
so. It is my contention, 
full justification in seeking Federal assi 
ance in the expansion of reclamation in the 
West, and that it by no means follows that 
through the granting of that financial aid, 
there should come any added subservience 
to Government, or any increased degree of 
submission to any Federal bureau or agency. 

Let me give you my reasoning on this. To 
begin with, the natural resources which are 
being turned to good for our people and for 
the Nation, belong to West. They are 
of titular possession to those who braved un- 
told hardships in exploring, settling, and de- 
veloping a vast region of this United States 
whose resources have added countless mil- 
lions to the over-all economy of our country. 

Then, funds we seek for development are 
only loans or advances after all. Had we an 
organization big enough in character to prop- 
erly organize and operate a financial agency, 
entirely within the realm of prac 
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Total agricultural returns from crops 
grown on Federal reclamation projects since 
the enactment of the Reclamation Act 48 
years ago are more than $6,000,000,000 or 
approximately four times the total invest- 
ment in reclamation. During recent years, 
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U t es i eed of supplemental 
wate 
A i teve he the facts todav as to 
1 fiber supply, we are pitifully 
t look to the future. 
further demands on our agri- 
1 I must recognize the dy- 
m inti pop ion 
f f t steadily 1 r ” 
¢ } 1 the prese per < ta 
e rate of population rowth is 
é ( Pro- 
t ul r addi- 
00 in 15 or a 
1 i of 200,000,000 by 1975 
If it r uires 2'4 acre of harvested 
r : the present rate of con- 
vell n the question be asked— 
re we going to secure 1! 00,000 
( good productive land to 
1 6 more people in the next 2! 
I the t l acreage of wheat and corn 
é untry amounted to only 135,- 
‘ Where, I ask you therefore, 
‘ re 125,000,000 additional acres 
d land, or even 75,000,000 acres? 
f fact, agricultural experts are 
even see 10,000,000 acres unless 
I watering of arid lands in our 
< te 
W Resources Policy Commission is 
recommendations to the Presi- 
f ber 1. Perhaps it is fortunate we 
) annual session before the 
mittee’s studies are made 
The principles which should guide 
determination of policy are funda- 
ly the same. They have been reit- 
after year in resolutions. We 
iid be prepared to assert those principles 
re wed vigor, should they in whole or 
part happen to be in conflict with the 
Com lion's findings. We shall not add to 
ure by merely assuming a “me too” 
of complacent acceptance of any 
fixing group, shall we say, for the 
f expediency 
_ ( of the things we are going to hear 
h about in this convention—and with 
ch the Columbia Basin area is currently 
i tly concerned—is the so-called Basin Ac- 
- count with its related application of the in- 
terest component. They are both most im- 
. portant factors in the economic justification 
ie or feasibility of basin-wide projects. Some 
ms kind of basin-wide accounting is essential in 





. our new concept of development of all of a 

2 river's multiple resources transcending State 
Sees line 

In a realistic evaluation, the interest com- 

ponent should be recognized as a subsidy, 


pure and simple, to be obtained through op- 
eration of the power features from different 
ul of a given project. It became a sub- 
idy or direct aid to irrigation only by in- 

rpretation of law (the Solicitor’s Opinion) 
nd not through any legislative act of Con- 
gress. 

Any objection I hold to the use of the so- 
called “interest component” has never been 
its actual application to the building costs 
of Reclamation projects, but rather to the 
method employed in its use. So far as I 
know, Congress has never authorized its ap- 
} ition We have seemed to place our- 

ives in a@ position of fear, lest, if Congress 
be asked to approve what is being done, they 
might turn thumbs down. I am in fullest 
accord with Federal subsidy to whatever ex- 
tent it ls necessary to build worth-while rec- 
lamation project projects that meet the 
rigid test of economic feasibility—subsidy 
that will be paid back to the Government 
many times over. But let us ask for those 
subsidies on a basis of economic justification 
without fear or apology, with full under- 
standing by the Congress, in support of a 
program that is sound, and for the good of 





And in justification of subsidies—besides 
the economic features to which reference 
has always been made—may I point out an- 
other salient factor. It is most significant to 
me that the $7,000,000,000 expended by the 
Federal Government throughout these 
United States from the time the program was 
first instituted in 1824 (125 years ago) on 
water conservation and related works, our 17 
western Reclamation States—while receiving 
only 35 percent of the total expenditures, 
will repay 72 percent of all the reimbursable 
money—or a ratio of more than 2 to 1 over 
other sections of the country. Five of these 
western States even show such notable re- 
payment assignments as in excess of 95 per- 
cent of all funds expended on water re- 
sources by the Federal Government in their 
respective States. These are the States of: 
Arizona, 98.6 percent to be repaid; Wyo- 
ming, 97.3 percent; Utah, 96.4 percent; Idaho, 
96 percent; and Nevada, 95.5 percent. 

Yes, generation and sale of hydroelectric 
power remains a salient factor in further de- 
velopment of irrigation because of the ne- 
cessity for finding a way to meet the ever- 
widening gap between that share of the 
cost which water users are able to pay and 
the total amount required for getting water 
supply onto arid lands. Conflicts have arisen 
in different areas, but it centers for the most 
part around two major questions: 

1. Just how the revenue from sale of hydro- 
power be applied to the cost of building irri- 
gation projects. 

2. How far should the Federal Government 
go in development of the so-called public 
power. 

Should the basin-account method be em- 
ployed for the pooling of funds in a basin like 
the Columbia, or the Missouri? Should the 
interest component be applied directly as a 
subsidy to irrigation development, or should 
rates be established to compensate for such 
interest obligations? 

Should the Federal Government be per- 
mitted to expand its activities in the power 
distribution field to the end that transmis- 
sion lines be constructed in given areas with- 
out regard to existing distribution facilities 
built with private capital or where private 
enterprise stands willing to construct any 
necessary expansion of transmitting fa- 
cilities? 

Should the ambitions of our Federal Gov- 
ernment go on uncurbed by permitting such 
practice as in the Southwest, where, when 
specifically denied the use of funds to build 
transmission lines and steam plants by the 
Congress, it teams up with REA and goes 
right on doing what Congress specifically 
directed should not be done? 

Should the Federal Government insist on 
taking ownership and management of power 
plants built and paid for by private irriga- 
tion districts just because they happen to 
come within the scope of consideration for 
supplementary water supply? 

Should Federal agencies usurp the power 
of local self-rule or should the jurisdiction 
of States and local governmental entities be 
recognized as was the intent of the founders 
of our country? 

All these questions are among those you 
will hear discussed during our sessions—and 
by men far more able to discuss them than 
myself. From these presentations I hope 
will come enlightenment that may make it 
possible for us to be more confident, more 
firm, in whatever conclusions we reach, Let 
it be crystal-clear that any defense we offer 
for private utilities is done solely on a basis 
that they are part and parcel of a private- 
enterprise system which we champion, and 
not because of any particular chosen segment 
of that system, or of any punitive obligation 
our organization might conceivably be under, 

The President of the United States him- 
self is credited with saying that he would be 
happy to have private power companies han- 
die the transmission of Government-pro- 








duced hydroelectric power whenever they can 
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do as good a job as the Federal Government 
Private utilities should take him at his word 
and rise to the occasion of that challenge 
Congre should, at the same time, make a 
declaration of Federal power policy in keep- 
ing with fair appraisals of the capacities of 
private enterprise and the ever-increasing 
needs for more electric power. Private in- 
dustry must stand ready to meet its full re- 
sponsibility and measure up to what may 
reasonably be expected. 

In connection with the authorization of 
any new power development, particularly as a 
defense measure during the present world 
crisis, we should be continually vigilant, lest 
some project, definitely containing potential 
irrigation factors, be authorized and con- 
structed without specific provision for later 
development of the irrigation features of the 
given project as soon as practicable. 

If the National Reclamation Association 
has any justification, certainly it is found 
in our obligation of service .o water users, 
those who operate irrigation projects—the 
men on the land, as Marshall Dana will tell 
you. Sometimes it occurs to your presi- 
dent that our anxiety to secure construction 
of projects is not matched by our desire or 
determination to protect the interests of 
those in whose hands rect the fate of those 
projects, success or failure. 

Here, too, we have witnessed in the past 
few years, as attention centered more an 
more on the basin-wide aspect, a tendency to 
impose upon operators restrictions indica- 
tive of unwarranted Federal control. Wit- 
ness that, in spite of completion of several 
large reservoirs within the authorized Mis- 
sour! Basin plan, save for negotiation on a 
very small municipal water supply unit, not 
one repayment contract has been success- 
fully negotiated to this date—and it has beer 
six years since the Pick-Sloan Plan was ap- 
proved by Congress in the 1944 Flood Con- 
trol Act, 

Onl: uncompromising insistance by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for terms to which 
water users could not possibly comply, such 
as on the Frenchman-Cambridge project in 
Nebraska, the Owl Creek in Wyoming, and 
Heart Butte in North Dakota, seem to have 
been responsible for this situation. Our as- 
sociation through resolutions and otherwise 
should seek to remedy this situation as 
promptly as possible. 

Expressions of public opinion become more 
and more pronounced that people of this 
Nation are not willing to accept greater regi- 
mentation of their economy. It is becom- 
ing plainer day by day that they want no 
superimposed governmental agency control- 
ing our destiny—no CVA’s or MVA’s—they 
want individual rights and the private-en- 
terprise system to be kept inviolate. They 
frown upon those who would take lightly 
their obligations of office or cast aspersions 
upon men who place the highest premium on 
loyalty to American traditions in govern- 
ment. 

From such expressions of public sentiment 
the Department of Incerior, with which the 
future of reclamation is so incumbent, might 
well take another look, lest there remain in 
that arm of the Federal Government any in- 
dividual whose loyalty to socialistic philoso- 
phies be placed above that of his own coun- 
try—and let us not forget that the unmis- 
takable pronouncement of such public opin- 
ion places upon the National Reclamation 
Association even greater responsibilities in 
the development and control of our water 
resources—responsibilities for protecting the 
rights of States and local governmental 
units against any further usurpation of their 
rights by Federal authorities. 

I have faith that we will meet this test, 
because I have an abiding faith in America, 
faith in the West, faith in the people who 
are still willing to preserve our free form of 
government and the individual rights of 
every freedom-loving citizen, 






























































We should remember that while men risk 
ir lives in battle lines, we at hom 


e have 
ry deep obligation to se¢ t they 


t deceived over what fight to 
t We need to maintain a strong, a 
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d attitude and ; rd ir com- 
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nelusions always—but those differences 
ist of necessity come into final 
nity to gain our ends; when we m 
le, we must | of one mind, pre g 
ard one common goal, if our objective 
») be won. 
Ability to reconcile differenc provides a 


il test of one’s true capacity for public 
his ability to adjust himself 
hanging conditions in a changing w 
It was Thomas Jefferson, that great de- 
fender of liberty, who once said, “I am not 
1 advocate for frequent changes in laws and 
institutions, but laws and in ns must 
go hand in hand with the progress of the 
human mind as that nes more devel- 
ped, more enlightened, and as new discov- 
erles are made, new truths discovered, and 
manner and opinions change, with the 
nge of circumstances, institutions must 
advance also to keep pace with the times.” 
And so it is with us. Times and customs 
change. We must be able to adjust our- 
selves to those changes which will make for 
a greater west and a greater America 
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A Reservist’s the Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES P. NELSON 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following letter received from a 
soldier constituent, because I think it 
gives enlightening information at first 
hand on the way our Reserve program is 
being handled. Ihave omitted the name 
of the constituent so that he may incur 
no difficulties. 

The letter follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: For quite some time 
I have been considering writing you a letter, 
hoping to bring to your attention a few of 
the past and present conditions which have 
confused and still are confusing me in my 
tour of Army duty. 

To begin with, I and many of my com- 
panions in the Army today are members of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps. Many of us en- 
listed because we were given to understand 
that the Reserve Corps was to be a pool of 
highly trained and skilled personnel from 
which the Army would draw its technicians 
and specialists in the event that this country 





was ever required to fight another war, 
Many of us were married, had familis and 
believed that the Enlisted Reserves wa ist 
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the place to keep us informed on what was 
going on in the Army » that, should we be 
need we would be ready to serve in the 
best way we knew how. 


Secondly, a great nul 





iber of the Enlisted 








R rve were assigned t inits These were 
units of the same branch of the service in 
which they had served before. Many of their 
friends and fellow workers belonged these 
units. They felt that by } ing these units, 
they would at least ha the rt of being 
with someone they k Ww hould their units 


be called to active duty 
Now comes the one and only gripe or com- 


I nt that I have to r¢ I Why weren't 
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assigned to inactiv I k he ssi i to 
volunteer I rve grou] After this we were 
called for physical ex ; and, before 
we had a chance to get our nd wind, were 
told to report for act i SO! of your 
Massachusetts colleagi have been investi- 
gating this for the past 3 or 4 weeks, mostly 
because of the fact that the enlisted Reserve 
group that was called from t t State had 
so little time to ir pe nal rs 
settled before leaving for camp rhis 1e 

oup that you probably ead about in 
the Boston papers, who threatened to charte! 
a bus and go a. w. o. 1. if they were not granted 
a few days at home before leavi this camp 
for oversea I happened t be igned to 
the same company as these men and it w: 
largely through their efforts that I was able 
to get a few days at home myself, although 


most of the boys from Maine who were called 
did get a longer period of time to close up 





their personal affairs than the boys from 
Massachusetts 

There are a great deal of other things that 
puzzle me. Some of them I may be all wet 
on, but others seem to be happening to the 
other reservists in th ( ip, and also in 
other camps where reservists have been 
trained. 

Most of us were recalled as specialists or 


arrived her 


technicians, but when we 
Camp Breckinridge we were assigned to in- 
fantry training units and plainly told that 


we were cannon fodder and that we were 
headed for Korea, or any other hot spot where 
the cold war got too hot 

Many of us had had no previous infant: 
training, and many other including myself 
had never had training with any of the Army 
weapons, yet we were given 96 hours of basic 
infantry training as a refresher course A 
refresher course, in I v of thinking, is 
les ) 
it cannot refresh your memory if you never 
knew it before 

Many of us 





attempted to get assigned to 
this post or to any other post where we would 
not be too far from home. Although there is 
a crying need for trained technicians and 
specialists right here on this post, the men 
were sent to Korea, or to some 
post. In some cases the commanding officers 
of the various units on the post attempted to 
have us transferred to their units but were 
told by higher headquarters that this was not 
possible. Myself and five others were called 
to the post hospital, inte wed by the ad- 
jutant, and asked if we vould like to be 
assigned. We were all former members of 
the medica! department and he told us that 
he was short of trained personnel and would 
get us transferred as soon as we made up our 
minds whether we would like it here or not. 
Nothing came of it, but 2 weeks later we 
were assigned to the post hospital on special 
duty and four of us spent 2 weeks cleaning 
out empty buildings. The nurses and doctors 
assigned to the hospital are asking for 


other overseas 






trained help and they are getting men from 
various branches of the service who have only 
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An Additional Advertising Blast by 
Omaha Doctors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


us TICy CT 
HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, part 
7 of the Omaha doctors’ “lie and smear” 
advertising campaign is as follows. 

On October 31, 1950, the following ad- 
verltisement appeared in the Omaha 
World-Herald 
Mr. Wace Earner, Do You WANT ANOTHER 


DrepucTION From Your Pay Cueck? 
rhe proposed compulsory national health 
insurance | ialized medicine) would mean 
another payroll deduction. 


WHAT IS IT? 


Compulsory national health insurance is 
politically controlled medicine It is not 
i urance by any stretch of the imagina- 
tio 


WHO RUNS IT? 


The Government will through the Federal 


Security Agency This agency will collect 
the tax (another deduction from your pay 
cl k), control the money, set the rules, 
determine the service, direct doctor and pa- 
ti participation, and dominate every citi- 
Z medical affair 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


Estimates of tax economists and medical 
expert nge from §6,000,000,000 to $18,- 


000,000,000 a year. 


WHO PAYS FOR IT? 


You do, whether you want it or not. Every 
ware ear will have to pay through an- 
other | ll Geduction, 

WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS? 

I use such vague term as 
n are available,” “insofar as pos- 
sibl d “when facilities permit.” The 
on } itive thing is that it guarantees a 
ne rea} | tax and less take-home morey 
1k 

IS IT GOOL FOR AMERICA? 

} use in every great nation that has 
1 Germal Russia, France, and 
Gre Britail the results have been: sec- 
ond medical care; decline of medical 
ed 1 and research; invasion of the pae 
tie $ pe nal privacy; political control in 
place of medical direction; a new hierarchy 
( rnment administrators; a growinge 
b by-the-day tax burden, and the exe 
tension of control over other professions, 


Make no mistake. Government-sponsored 
compulsory health insurance is socialized 
medicine You will be the one to suffer. If 
you value your health and your liberty, fight 


to keep bureaucratic politics out of medi- 
cine, your American medicine that has made 
America the healthiest great Nation in the 
world. Fight by electing to Congress a Rep- 
resentative that will fight to keep socialism 
from the American scene. 

This ad paid for by the Healing Arts Com- 
mittee. Dr. M. C. Howard, chairman; doc- 
tors, Dr. J. Phil Redgwick; nurses, Claire J. 
Siemsen, R. N.; technicians, Rita Gillespie; 
dentists, Dr. C. H. Schroeder; druggists, W. E. 
Shainholtz; optometrists, Dr. W. F. Noland; 
chiropodists, Dr. H. G. Wieseman. 

Vote for Howarp Burrett for Congress on 
November 7. 


On November 1, 1950, this advertise- 
ment appeared in the Omaha World- 
Herald: 

slue Shield, the doctors’ own plan for 
surgical-medical care, observes its sixth an- 
niversary by announcing new, more liberal 
surgical and medical benefits 

These expanded benefits will be offered to 
employee and community groups enrolling 
after October 31. The new program will re- 
place all existing memberships beginning 
January 1, 1951, as payments fall due. The 
new benetits follow: 

In-hospital medical care is increased from 
30 days to 70 days per admission, and the 
benefit payment is increased from $3 per day 
to $4 per day. 

Benefit payments for numerous major op- 
erations are increased from $150 to $200. 

Benefit payments for numerous other serv- 
ices have been increased. 

The schedule of benefits also includes a 
number of services not formerly listed. 

Increased benefits for some types of radia- 
tion treatment for cancer. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
other benefits which Blue Shield member- 
sxip provides: 

1. Benefits for setting of fractures and dis- 
locations 

2. Allowaices for minor surgery in the doc- 
t °’s office. 

3. Benefits for blood transfusions, patho- 
logical services, and electrocardiograph. (In- 
hospital medical care cases only.) 

4. Allowances for X-rays for accident, in- 
hospital care and surgical cases. 

5. Benefits for maternity and obstetrical 
care after 10 months’ continuous family 
membership. 

6. Allowances for anesthesia. 

7. The amounts listed in the schedule of 
benefits will be accepted as full payment for 
services by Blue Shiela participating physi- 
cians if the member’s annual income does 
not exceed $2,600 (if married) or $1,800 (if 
single). 


OUR RECORD OF SERVICE TO NEBRASKA 

The Blue Shield plan was organized No- 
vember 1, 1944, by the Omaha Douglas 
County Medical Society, and was approved 
later by the Nebraska State Medical Asso- 
ciation. Because of outstanding service to 
its members, the plan has grown steadily and 
rapidly until today it points proudly to this 
record: Number of members, 140,631; serv- 
ices rendered, 61,506; amount paid to date 
for members’ services, $2,010,190. 

Smart people know a good thing when 
they see it. 

Membership in the Blue Shield plan is 
available to persons working in firms where 
there are four or more employed. For full 
particulars write the Blue Shield plan today. 

Blue Shield endorsed by your doctors, has 
been awarded the seal of acceptance by the 
American Medical Association for excellence 
of contract. More than 80 percent of the 
premium dollar is returned to subscribers 
in service benefits. 

THE BLUE SHIELD PLAN. 

JMAHA, NEBR, 
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The Relation of Foreign Affairs to the 
American Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Hon. W. R. Poace, Member of Congress, 
ranking member of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, delivered before the 
annual convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at Dallas, Tex., De- 
cember 13, 1950: 

THE RELATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO THE 
AMERICAN FARMER 


Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation myself, I want 
to thank the people of Dallas for their splen- 
did hospitality; as a citizen of Texas, I want 
to extend to all those from other sections a 
hearty welcome, not only to the great city 
of Dallas—“Big D,” as we say—but I want to 
urge you to visit the black prairies, the red 
hiils, the high plains, and the irrigated val- 
leys which, with the people who inhabit 
these areas, make of Texas the No. 1 agricul- 
tural State of the Union. You will be mighty 
welcome wherever you go. 

The Farm Bureau has done much fer farm 
people in Texas, just as it has for farm people 
across America. Down here in Texas we 
think we are especially fortunate to have 
Walter Hammond as our leader. He is a 
great American by any standard, and more 
and more people are coming to know it each 
year. As a member of the Commiitce on 
Agriculture in the House of Representatives, 
I am always happy when Walter appears 
before our committee as a representative of 
the farmers of my home State. He is one 
of the great group of men and women, many 
of whom are here today, who have contrib- 
uted so much to the wonderful progress that 
ha. been made in the standard of rural living 
in recent years. 

It has only been in the last half century 
that we have begun to recognize agriculture 
as one of the most complicated, as well as 
one of the most vital activities of civilized 
man. When I was a boy, I lived in a typical 
agricultural community in central west 
Texas, 20 miles from the nearest railroad. I 
can well remember that every boy with any 
ambition at all looked forward to preparing 
himself for some type of urban activity. We 
thought that when a man failed at every- 
thing else, he could turn to farming. So 
long as rural people held agriculture in such 
low esteem, is it any wonder that city folks 
called us hayseeds? Until this viewpoint 
was reversed, there was indeed little oppor- 
tunity on the farm, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that possibly the greatest service which 
farm organizations like the Farm Bureau 
have rendered was to give the world, and 
particularly the farm people themselves, a 
better understanding of the dignity and the 
complexity of agriculture as a profession. 

Were it not for the fact that I know our 
farmers are today among our best informed 
citizens, I should be most reluctant to at- 
tempt to speak on the relations of foreign 
affairs to the American farmer. Most of 
us realize that just now anything that in- 
volves the foreign relations of our Govern- 
ment vitally affects every group, but’ I doubt 
if most of us realize how generally our rela- 
tions with foreign countries are misunder- 
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stood 





how likely is anyone wh peaks 

n the ject to be misinterpreted There 

5 therefore, a general reluctance on the part 

of public speakers to touch on this subject. 
I believe, however, that this is no time for 
ilence I would not invite or encourage de- 

sertion, but I believe real unity <« purpose 
can only be obtained by frank discussion and 


understanding of our problems. I 
t farmers, better thi ther 
groups, know that the world has grown small, 
Today it requires far less time to travel from 
Dallas to Bangkok, Johannesburg, or San 
Paula, or for that matter to any spot on the 
face of «he globe than it did to travel to the 
capital of this State when Neely Bryan built 


believe 





hat our 








the first cabin in what was to become this 
commercial center of the Southwest. Yes 
the world has grown exceedingly small. 


Space must today be measured in hours of 
elapsed time, not in miles or leagues. Even 
a short generation ago, we first reluctantly 
admitted that we might be influenced by 
European affairs, but we were smugly con- 
fident that we would never have more than 
an academic interest in the economy or the 
government of Siberia, Korea, Ceylon, or 
Iran. ‘Today the very mention of Siberia and 
Korea bring up most unpleasant pictures. 
Possibly we better become equally well ac- 
quainted with Ceylon and Iran, and that 
promptly, if we would avoid similar unpleas- 
ant familiarity a little farther down the line. 
And the American farmer may have a much 
closer relationship with those events than 
he realizes. 

Let me give you an illustration of what I 
mean. I visited the Middle East just a 
couple of months ago. I found it to be a 
land of abject poverty, of exploitation of the 
masses and of scanty and undeveloped natu- 
ral resources. In short, I found it danger- 
ously ready in many respects for a commu- 
nistic revolution. It still contains some of 
the strongest anticommunistic sentiment in 
the world. I therefore don’t mean that the 
Middle East is lost, but it will be lost if we 
fail to try to understand its problems. I 
doubt, however, if I would have gone to the 
Middle East or learned much about these 
problems myself had I not had them forced 
on me. Early in September I went to Dub- 


lin with the chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee, my good friend, Hon. Harotp 
CooLey, of North Carolina. Along with 


seven other Members of the House and Sen- 
ate we constituted the American delegation 
to the Interparliamentary Union, a meeting 
of representatives from the parliaments of 
the world. During the course of debate a 
de'egate from Ceylon rose and pointed his 
finger toward the American delegation and 
said, “You have food to give to any man 
whose skin is white, but you have none for 
starving people who are black or brown.” 
He continued and charged that our agri- 
culture program was deliberately designed to 
keep the price of food so high that the people 
of Southeast Asia could not buy it. He then 
went on to say that there were 600,000,000 
starving people on our side of the iron cur- 
tain. He closed with the communistic 
line that “as between starvation and com- 
munism, we will take the latter.” 

Obviously, the American delegation could 
not let such a challenge go unanswered. 
After a caucus, I was selected to answer the 
charges. I answered his last charge first be- 
cause I realized that it was merely an expres- 
sion of the common but fatal lack of under- 
standing of the choices available to them 
which has led people in various parts of the 
world to embrace communism. A people 
can take both communism and starvation, 
but they cannot choose between them, The 
acceptance of communism has never saved 
any people from starvation. It 
democracy cannot alone guarantee 


is true ft hat 


ade- 













quate standard of livir communism 
can and does give rather d ite surance 
of want. The people of South Asia do not 
have the choice which the gentleman from 


Ceylon posed 








It was, I felt, a rather simple matter to 
point out that our gifts of food have never 
been based on the race or color of the re- 
cipient. We have given food and other neces- 
sities to distressed people all over the world 
including those of Japan and India True, 
we have recently extended greater aid to the 
people of Western Europe. This fact grew out 
of the emergency nature of their need and 
the fact that the terrible war damage in 
that part of the world was incurred as a re- 
sult of a conflict in which we were a par- 
ticipant. Certainly Ceylon and India have 
suffered no comparable interference with 
their own productivity 

Probably the question as to our price 
structure was the most difficult to answer. 
It was difficult because I realized that this 


man from the other side of the earth could 
hardly be expected to understand a program 
which is so generally misunderstood at home. 

Under our system farm production is de- 
pendent on the hope of reasonably high 
prices. Our farm program is intended to 
strengthen the hope of an adequate return 
to the producer In short, the American 
method of getting production is to hold out 
the hope of rewards to the producer. This 
is the antithesis of the communistic method. 
Communism, which our friend from Ceylon 
threatened to embrace, seeks to secure pro- 
duction by assigning goals and punishing 
those who do not achieve these goals 

I have never been in Russia, but I was in 
Yugoslavia some 2 months ago. I recognize 
that vital differences exist between Yugo- 
slavia and Russia. For purely military rea- 
sons I approve the aid extended to the Yugo- 
slavs. Were I in Washington today I would 
vote for it. In order my appearance 
here might not jeopardize this aid I arranged 
a pair before I left. I do believe that 
Tito will even take a stand with us except to 
the extent that he feels it is to his own ad- 
vantage, but I am convinced that we will 
do well to make it to his advantage to at 
least remain neutral. If the Yugoslavs never 
fire a shot, the existence of 32 divisions on 
the Russian flank will surely tie down a very 
considerable Russian or satellite army which 
would otherwise be free to attack us. All 
of this does not, however, blind me to the 
fact that the drought is not the only reason 
for a famine in Yugoslavia. I think that the 
substitution of the threat of punishment for 
the hope of reward has had as much to do 
with Yugoslavia’s present unfortunate food 
shortage as has the weather. 

There are only two ways of securing th 
production of food anywhere in the world. 
One is the American way—the democratic 
way—the way of free enterprise, the hope of 
rewards proportionate to the producti 
This is the system that has worked. It is 
the system that enabled America to serve 
as the bread basket of the democratic world 
during and following two World Wars. 

The other system is the Russian system, 
the system of all dictators, the communistic 
system, the threat of punishment in case of 
failure to produce. The Communists assign 
quotas. They say, “Bring in 200 bushels of 
wheat. We don’t care how you get it. Grow 
it. If drought, flood, or grasshoppers come, 
that is your hard luck. If you can’t grow 
the wheat, buy, beg, borrow, or steal it, but 
deliver the 200 bushels or to jail you go.” 
That system has never gotten the desired re- 
sults, and I don't believe it will. I, therefore, 
pointed out to the gentleman from Ceylon 
that an abandonment of our price structure 
could only our t 
food pr 
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ma f people « e em In : 
I doubt that a 1y substantial portion « the 
people of any country even beli¢ 1 in 
communism, but I can well understand how 
the hopeless masses of many eastern and 
even some European countries might con- 
clude that they h 1d nothing to lose with a 
change, any change, and therefore, attempt 
to try the glittering pri es of me if- 
seeking, would-be commissar or just ] n 
fellow traveler. 
To fully appreciate the possible acceptance 


of these promises you sh 











uld visit some of 


the poor nations of the world. Probably one- 
h people of the world are today won- 
de 1ere they will get morrow’s food. 
T people the phrase ‘freedom of 
speech,” “human dignity cratic proc- 
esses” and the like have very little meaning. 
Actually I wonder if much of our difficulty 
in dealing with people the world over does 
not spring from our genera! failure to under- 
stand just how basic and how primitive are 
the needs of such arge part of the world’s 
population. Certain it is that if we are to 
halt the advance of communism, we must n 
only stop its aggressive leadership with the 
same naked force which those leaders them- 
selves use, but we must at the same time 
offer the people of all lands real hope of i: 
proving their physical 
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Japan, and the Philippi 

no exclusively selfish | except to the 
extent that we have |] hat America e 
all the rest of the w iid gain from a 
prosperous, rebuilt, and peaceful world. We 
loaned England nearly $4,000,000,000 in the 
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Then we offered ECA—the Mar 

This has been the greatest example 
corded history of unselfish interna { 
sistance. The tragedy is that it has n e¢ 
a real cooperative enterprise its 1 
implied. 
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out ! v experiences, but we have not 
felt i require domestic reforms as a 
pi ( ( tance 
In t I feel we have been in error. I have 
felt and still feel tha. we should put Amer- 
ic d ¢ 1 take-it-or-leave-i basis. 
Doubt! e of the countries of Europe 
wou at t time “leave it.” I believe that 
the n come when some of them could 
get along very well on their own resources, I 
know of 1 better way of testing them. Of 
cource, we have no right to require antitrust 
] r tax reforms beyond our own borders, 
but neither does any other people have a 
rizht to ¢ and American aid. If they want 
( d, let them give evidence that it will 


be t > the me effective use 
I rc believe that we should seek to 


mance oi da part of a cooperative program 
ever re w2can. There are very few cases 
wl I hing of value could not move to 
the I i State I know that there are in- 

( where a whole people has suffered 
loss or disaster In such cases I would give 
direct relief. I would have my country go to 
the aid of distressed people anywhere in the 
world, and I would ask no repayment. Just 
as you would extend aid to your neighbor 
wl house had burned or whose family had 
suffered an automobile accident, so should 
our country extend a helping hand in case of 


hysical disaster. If, however, the crisis is 
y, why not apply the same economic 
ples that apply between neighbors? If 
ighbor needed your corn but found 
e was without cash with which to buy it, 
night you not expect to sell a few calves 
an to ask you to give him the corn? 
hing else, you might take some 
keys even though you did not need tur- 
st at that time. It seems to me that 
principle we should apply to 
hould take whatever a country 
las to « r in return for our aid. I would 
g. I might take a few 


id not 


not be t demandil 


chips and whetstones, but I would rather 
take something and close the transaction 
than to make a grant or a loan that I knew 





rrower could not repay. I know of no 
surer way of making enemies than to loan 


people money which they cannot repay. It 
is much better to buy something which we 
don't particularly need than to get someone 
unde fir incial obligation to us—in other 
th a normal business transaction 

Let me give you an example of what I 
me I was recently in Iran (old Persia). 
While I was there the United States was 
negotiatir the making of a loan of $25,000,- 
000 to the Iranian Government At the 


time, the Soviet Union was negotiating 


it de agreement involving about the same 
amount. The Russians proposed to buy the 
entire Iranian rice crop. They were seeking 


to get it as cheaply as they could. On 
the other hand, we asked nothing in return 
0,000 except anI OU. Maybe 

our money back some time 
one of the few countries 
income from oil 
not hope to 


just 


for our $25,( 

we would get 
because Iran is 
which has a dependable 


royalties, but surely we could 


miuke a profit from the transaction. Which 
one of these negotiations do you suppose 
held the spotlight of local attention? The 


Russian trade agreement, of course. It meant 
a market for the farmers’ rice; the American 
loan was purely academic. I cannot but be- 
lieve that it would have been better for us 
in every way if we had bought the rice crop, 
even though we might have had to pay far 
above world price to get it. Not only would 
we have had something that we could use to 
help people in some other part of the world, 
but we would have built far more lasting 
friendships in Iran than we can with a 
$25,000,000 loan or gift. 

Every one of us knows from our own every- 
day experience that individuals take a greater 
interest in those undertakings in which they 
have an investment of time or money. That 
is why large corporations like to get their 
stock widely distributed, particularly in the 
hands of those who work for or buy from 
the corporation. That is the reason so many 
modern farm management plans try to give 
to the man who does the work a share along 
with the owner in livestock as well as crops. 
What is true of individuals in this respect 
is true of nations. Those nations who have 
contributed most to the defense of free 
society are the ones which feel they have a 
stake in collective security. Those that have 
made no contributions are prone to feel that 
it is not their responsibility. I think we as 
a nation have been all too ready to accept 
responsibility which we should have asked 
others to assume. We have acted as an in- 
dulgent parent who does all the work rather 
than ask the children to assume responsi- 
bility. It may be easier at the moment for 
mother to make the biscuits than it is to 
teach Mary, and it may be easier for dad to 
milk the cows than it is to corral Henry, but 
Mary and Henry will not make the self- 
reliant citizens they should if they continue 
to avoid their share of home duties. I am 
convinced that we would have more numer- 
ous and more reliable allies if we would make 
every nation we can put something into the 
common effort to stop communism. In prac- 
tical terms, let Spain send us mercury; let 
India send bamboo, if she has nothing else, 
but let us get something. 

Some nations will have no products to 
contribute, but these very nations can 
often contribute the most valuable resource 
of all—manpower. In the Far East nothing 
is so cheap as human beings, but we need 
not go that far to find millions of unem- 
ployed young men who would, I am con- 
vinced, be delighted at a chance to get a 
job in the United States Army. 

More than a year ago I visited Europe and 
Was greatly impressed with the necessity 
of promptly providing some strong military 
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force which could reasonably expect to stop 
a Russian invasion on the ground. I recog- 
nized, as I believe many people are now be- 
ginning to recognize, that we can expect 
little real support from the people of Western 
Germany, France, Belgium, or of other Eu- 
ropean countries unless we can hold out t 
them tr prospect of actually preventing in- 
vasion. It is not enough to tell these people 
that we will return and liberate them after 
a period of Russian ogcupation and after the 
destruction of all of their industrial and 
transportation facilities by our rear-guard 
forces as we fought our way to the Atlanti 

Of course, it is impossible for the United 
States to provide the needed manpower with- 
out placing our own country on a 100 per- 
cent war footing and drafting men who are 
needed on our farms and in our factories, 
At the same time there are literally thou- 
sands of unemployed Germans of military 
age, who could not hope to secure a better 
job than a place in the United States Army. 
I, therefore, suggested that we should im- 
mediately enlist in the United States Army 
as Many as 25 divisions of German Nation- 
als for the defense of Europe, and approxi- 
mately a similar number of Japanese for 
the defense of Asia. I suggested that these 
recruits should be volunteers, that they 
should be paid by the United States Govern- 
ment in their own national currency (which 
would be purchased from their local govy- 
ernment, thereby creating dollar buying 
power just as effectively as if we had made 
a gift of dollars). 

We could maintain these Germans in 
Europe and Japanese in Asia at a far less cost 
to our Government than is involved in sup- 
porting a like number of American troops in 
the same areas. 

Of course, we cannot abandon the build- 
up of Armed Forces in the United 
This will continue to be necessary, but I do 
Suggest that these European and Asiatic 
forces would be of tremendous value to us 
in furnishing a hard core around which to 
build the defenses of Western Europe and of 
eastern Asia. Until such a nucleus is estan- 
lished, and until it is strong encugh to offer 
a reasonable prospect of being able to stop 
aggression, no amount of diplomatic nicety 
is going to induce the people who are ad- 
jacent to the Red army to risk their own 
national existence on any kind of Nerth At- 
lantic, United Nations, Western Europe, or 
other joint defense force. There is no way 
whereby we can give other free nations the 
needed assurance of effective strength than 
to place a substantial armed force in both 
Europe and Asia. 

Surely the terrible events of recent days 
should convince the most skeptical that we 
must use whatever resources are at hand. 


States. 


The manpower of Western Germany and 
Japan is at hand. We should use it, not 


only for our own defense, but for the de- 
fense of Germany and Japan themselves. 

When I first made this proposal more than 
a year ago, it met with such favorable re- 
sponse at the hands of the members of the 
Armed Services Committee that I was en- 
couraged to hope that the committee would 
take positive action. I realize that matters 
of this kind are more effectively initiated by 
the committee which has jurisdiction of the 
subject matter. The committee, however, 
took no action. About 4 months ago, I, 
therefore, introduced a bill, authorizing the 
President to accept enlistments of nationals 
of other countries particularly the nationals 
of Germany and of Japan. 

The proposal has so far failed to receive 
the support which I believe it merits. Un- 
doubtedly, it is not perfect. I am sure others 
can offer constructive criticism, but the pres- 
sure of events is such that we do not have 
further time for deliberation. This is not a 
new proposal. It was made 15 months ago. 


It is not one on which it is necessary to 





make new or original research. It has been 
ely discussed f¢ As I 
it, this and one of tl 
most simple things we should do. Not « 
does it offer us a much needed 
manpower. It would » far toward 
ying to our cause the very people who would 
pply this manpower. 
Just now every American is di 
sick at heart as a result of 1 
l both « 


which has befallen arn 
diplomacy in Korea Never did America suf 
such magnitude It is r 


r more t! 


is one of the first 





source ¢ 


also 


he 
Ne 





r rm ind our 


fer a defeat of 
time to seek a scapegoat is n ‘ 
for recriminations. There has been too 
much of that Too many people in their 
endeavor to fix responsibility have overlooked 
the Communists. They are the real cause 
of our present plight, and we should realize 
it. Even here no impassioned denunciation 
of Asiatic treachery will improve our 
ion. Only a cool and sober appraisal 
situation and the courses open to us can aid 
in bringing about an improvement. 

The question of where to fight must, of 
course, be left to our military commanders. 
However, the question of whether we will 
fight or whether we will abandon the entire 
Korean Peninsula is, it seems to me, a de- 
cision which the American people themselves 









must make, Our Nation, not simply the 
generals, made the deci n to go into Korea 
last June when the Communists of North 


Korea first started on the path of undi 
guised aggression. The President properly 
took the responsibility of resisting this ag- 
gression. The Congress supported him and 
provided funds. The United Nations con- 
demned the acts of the Communists. I think 
it is fair to say the American people over- 
whelmingly approved the action taken. In 
those early days our forces were not only 
greatly outnumbered; they were confronted 
by greatly superior equipment—tanks, ar- 
tillery, the like. They were forced back, mile 
by mile, but they fought for every town and 
for every pass Conditions were rough, but 
the decision to fight had been made by the 
people, and our boys never questioned it. 
They fought against great odds and finally 
won a great and glorious victory over the 
North Korean Communists. 

Now we are engaged in a second war in 
Korea, still against Communists, but this 
time they are from China Our forces are 
more numerous, but our foes have multiplied 
many times We are again greatly outnum- 
bered, but we do have the superiority of 
equipment this time. We now have rather 
adequate supplies and lines of communica- 
tion. We still retain control of the air. 
We now have great superiority in large tanks 
and artillery. We may again be forced to 
fight from one or more small beachheads, 
but our soldiers have held beachheads 
against odds before, and I am convinced that 
if the American people say, “hold,” they will 
do so now. 

This is the terrible decision that you and 
I must make. If we say, stay, it may re- 
sult in appalling loss of life, but if we say 
run, we are faced with the question of how 
will we avoid more disastrous retreats in 
Europe, and an even more staggering loss of 
life. 

Faced with such a grave choice, I shall 
not attempt to speak for anyone other than 
myself, but decisions must be made. Be- 
fore our country can make a decision, our 
people as individuals must make their own 
separate decisions. I, therefore, give my 
personal views only in the hope they may 
help others clarify their thinking. 

My feeling is that we cannot honorably 
withdraw from Korea, except under fire from 
the enemy. We have set our hand to the 
defense of Korea from Communist aggres- 
sion. Are we now to repudiate our promise 
of aid because the undertaking becomes 
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more difficult than we had anticipated? If 
we now leave the people of South Korea 
to their fate, how can any people be expected 


to place any reliance in our promise of aid? 
Surely the prestige of the United States 
able low. But it 


would sink to an unbelie. 
will be argued that we should not let any 
matters of presti nd in the way of sav- 
ing American lives, and I agree, but I mu 

call your attention to the fact that when we 
voluntarily withdraw from Korea, we 
not step back into the position of compara- 
tive safety we occupied last June. As a Na- 
tion, we might continue to exist, but we 
would be left without a dependable friend 
or ally The United Nations could never 


survive such a retreat British Prime Min- 


can- 








ister Chamberlain thought that he had 
achieved peace for our ne when he walked 
out on Czechoslovakia Actually he but 
laid the groundwork for the most serious de- 
feat and the heaviest loss of life Britain 
‘ver suffered I don't ik we can save 





ourselves by appea 
that such a course 
the only organization we now have for col- 
lective security as was the timidity of the 
European nations in the 1930's to rebuke 
Japanese and Italian aggression through the 
old League of Nations 

It would mean the end of the United 
Nations, but it would mean mort It would 
mean that we would immediately be faced 
with the rope 
The American people would undoubtedly 
demand such a retreat if they con- 
vinced that we had met with military dis- 
aster in the east, and indeed I would myself 
feel that it was then 
there. Russia would be presented with the 
concrete evidence of our resist 


ement 


and I am sure 


would be as disastrous to 


necessity of retreat from E 








were 


utile to try to hold on 


inability 


comrmunistic arms, the evide > which she 
has sought so long and so hard to give to 
the people of Europe The Berlin airlift 
would be forgotter The collapse of the 


Greek revolt would be avenged. The will of 
the fighting Turks would probably snap. 
Surely Iran and the Middle East would 
readily make concessions to avoid a military 
decision. 

Our difficulties in Japan would be multi- 
plied. Communist would undoubtedly 
sweep Indochina and spread to India and 
Indonesia. Even if Russia did not immedi- 
ately move into Europe two-thirds of the 
world’s population would be arrayed against 
us in a matter of months. I do not believe 
we, as a nation, could long survive. I must, 
therefore, urge a continuing fight on the 
Korean Peninsula. 

But you ask, how can we hope to Carry 
on war with the 450,000,000 Chinese? Not 
by land invasion of China. The Japanese are 
merely the last of many who have tried that 
and failed. No; we would be forced to use 
the means available to us. These means in- 
clude control of the sea and the air. They 
include the knowledge that the present Com- 
munist government of China has foes at 
home as well as abroad. I think we can con- 
fidently assume that there are today hun- 
dreds of thousands of guerrillas in China, 
Whether they are really Nationalists, or just 
plain bandits, matters little for our present 
purpose. With a little encouragement they 
will harrass the government. They will make 
it extremely difficult to restore the economy 
of that war-torn land. The truth is that it 
is entirely probable that the Communist 
rulers of China have embarked on the pres- 
ent Korean war on the old principle of all 
dictators, that when all other efforts fail 
to bring unity to a bankrupt nation, it is 
time to involve the country in a foreign war. 
Fortunately for us, Chinese economy is in 
a desperate plight. Fortunately for us, 
China's industry and transportation are wide 
open to attack from the air, and from guer- 
rilla bands. There is only one railroad line 








































































from Canton and South China to the rest 
of the country. It should not be too difficult 
to keep it cut. China eaports are all vul- 
nerable to blockad We have a powertul 
fleet e waters now. I would 1 it 
to stop all Chinese trade by sex. This would 




















for practical purposes, leave the Chinese Reds 
with no s& “of outside supplies except 
fr ithe U. S. S. R i that would be de 
pendent on a few and very long t! Pp 
tion lines 

China has a mutual assistance i with 
Russi There are many who sincerely fe 
that were we to bomb Chinese cities or rail 
I \ h the American Air For t R 

might intervene. Personally, I 

that Rus will enter the war any day s 
feels it to her interest to do so and at she 
will do so ul she feels it is to her 
interest regardle y obligation to the 
rary and that, therefor the mutual as- 
sistance pact need n det us from taking 
é ] ] ituation s\ ; 
Pe the America Air 
Fi industries of Man- 
cl Navy to blockade 
Sr hat we should not 
d sians themeelves 
h g itly third parties 
may assur res ibilit Surely no one 
i object to supplying Generalissimo 
Cl h the needed planes and 
h 1d blockade the Chinese 





ur forces could hold on 





in Korea while we d up a new army in 
Japan True, we can! divert sufficient 


power from the United States to match 
the Chinese forces in Korea, but we can enlist 


Japanese in the United States Army, and we 





can equip and tr 1a minimum of 
time. Many of them are veterans, who have 
fought ttl Chinese before. We can send 


them to the rel 
Korea more quick 
send boys from the 


numbers we 


+ 
= 





es, and with the 


can reasonably expect to n 











ay from Japan, we can hope to again 
sweep Korea free from Communistic dom- 
ination 

This, my friends, seems to me to offer the 
only practical hope of preventing both mili- 
tary and moral bankruptcy not only in the 


United St 
world 

I realize that what I have had to say has 
been of a somber vain, entirely out of keeping 
with the ordinary character of a farm bureau 
meeting, but these are somber times. If this 
country is to survive as the great free land we 
love, we must have the benefit of the 
thinking of our farm people. The country’s 
fate is in your hands, my friends, in a much 
more real and definite manner than many of 
you have yet realized. I sincerely appreciate 
the opportunity to discuss our common prob- 
lems with you, and I hope to be able to meet 
with you again in the not too distant future 
under far more cheerful circumstance 


tes but in the entire democratic 


best 





The Physically Handicapped and National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“ 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 13 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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I I < ide uch 
a p i ble element in our 
I na a } vram 
We are ¢ ized in a great preparedne 
efiort Military rength is a compound of 
men, mo! nd munitions and of the three 
the first is by far the most vital By men 
I do not mean just human beings for if 
our survival merely depended on numbers 
we Vv Id 1 ir behind many other coun- 
tri What I do mean is men of training 
nd d pline in our Armed Forces, and men 
of sill and talent in their support, men 
who can produce weapons in the quality 
and quantity that modern war demands, 
and who can earn the billions of dollars 
that are required to sustain the military 
effort 
Such men may not be endowed with all 
the physical qualifications that we require 
of the combat soldier. But their capabilities 
pre strong weapons in our arsenal of democ- 
rac and reliable tools in our productive 
economy which we must exploit fully. We 
are using such physically handicapped men 
and women in many industries to replace 


those who have joined the services and to 
take up positions made necessary by the 
increased needs for production. In the 
armed services we have thousands of disabled 
persons, especially veterans, on civilian jobs 
and in certain categories of military assign- 
ments Their work habits and their at- 
tendance records have proved at least equal 
in production and dependability to those of 
the nonhandicapped 

rhe physically handicapped can contribute 
to the economic and military strength of 
our country It is not only good business 
to employ them. It is the human way that 
should be a part and parcel of our demc:- 
racy 





No Time To Waste Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
I!) THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, December 13, 1950 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix, I include an editorial entitled 
“No Time To Wast2 Manpower,” which 


appeared in the Washington Evening 


It is gratifying to note that a news- 
paper in the Nation’s Capital sees fit to 
call attention to the continued extrava- 
gance here—particularly in the use of 
Federal personn 


y 
ra oe ’ ea 
know the Mi 


mbers of this House are 

), this recognition of the 

jing public service keing per- 
formed by the Subcommittee on Over- 
staffing in the Federal agencies, headed 
by the conscientious and energetic gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, the Honorable 
Joun Bett WiLLiAMs. The editorial fol- 


as 





lov 
No Trme To Waste MaNnrpow! 

The hich cost of calculating the high cost 
of livil is revealed in tae Zing report 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics just issued 
by the House Subcommittee on Overstaffing 






in the Federal Agencies. The charges by the 
investigating group of wasted manpower in 
this and other nondefense agencies indicate 
that there is room for a lot of additional belt- 
tightening in the executive establishment. 

As a result of an on-the-spot survey and 
of subsequent testimony by employees and 
responsible officials, the report said, it was 
found that the prices and living cost di- 
vision of the Bureau is grossly overstaffed, 
that some employees have been forced to fal- 
sify work progress reports, that the efficiency 
rating system has been misused, and that 
employees who sought relief from the con- 
ditions have been threatened with punitive 
action. One employee charged: “When I 
entered on this job there were so many 
clerks that there was not enough work to 
keep more than a third of us busy at any one 
time. There was no one in supervision who 
knew anything about the work. When I 
made inquiry about what was supposed to 
be done, no one seemed to Know. Super- 
visors sat and talked all day. I was told to 
write personal letters, and so forth, just to 
appear busy in case some of the officials 
came in the room. In the meantime, on the 
daily progress reports, I was told by my su- 
pervisor to elaborate on my progress reports.” 
Another employee said: “There were weeks 
at a time when there was no work to do in 
our Office. * * * I was forced to charge 
all these unused hours to a ‘project’ on which 
I was doing absolutely nothing.” 

The subcommittee declared the overstaff- 
ing was freely admitted, but attributed to a 
miscalculation as to personnel needs for a 
major revision of the Consumer Price Index. 
Congress appropriated a million dollars for 
this revision in the 1950 fiscal year. The re- 
port asserted that a substantial part of the 
appropriation was dissipated through gross 
overstaffing, inferior planning, untrained su- 
pervision and improvident administration. 
A companion report accused the Treasury 
Department of being overstaffed in some of 
its branches and a previous report criticized 
conditions in the Federal Security Agency. 

Extravagant use of personnel was con- 
demned by the Hoover Commission, which 
found wasteful practices existing in nearly 
all agencies of the Government. But that 
was nearly 2 years ago. That there is still 
flagrant waste in some of the offices, espe- 
cially in a period of national emergency, is 
simply inexcusable. One thing is certain. 
If the agencies do not take action voluntarily 
to remedy conditions, the next Congress is 
going to crack down as never before, when 
nondefense appropriations are under consid- 
eration. For this is no time for such ir- 
responsibility in Federal bureaus as is de- 
scribed in the findings to date of the civil 
service subcommittee headed by Representa- 
tive JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, of Mississippi. 
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Fantastic Absurdity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, there has just 
come to my attention the editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Ilews, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., under date of December 9, 

950, which I think is timely, and which 
I submit, as follows: 
DIPLOMATIC ABSURDITY 

The inability of President Truman and 
British Prime Minister Attlee to agree on a 
common policy toward Communist China 
overshadow the constructive accomplish- 
ments of their joint conference. 

And it is idle to say that the two Gov- 
ernments do not intend to let differences on 
this point interfere with their united effort 
in support of their common objectives. 

Public opinion will decide that question 
and American public opinion is in no mood 
to be trifled with. 

Americans are most concerned at the mo- 
ment with the fate of their troops fighting 
with their backs to the wall in Korea. Those 
troops are under attack by the forces of Red 
China. To assume that the American peo- 
ple will accept what appears to be Britain's 
attitude toward these Red aggressors is a 
fantastic absurdity. 

According to the statement issued by 
Messrs. Truman and Attlee, “the United 
Kingdom has recognized the Central Peo- 
ple’s (Communist) government and consid- 
ers that its representatives should occupy 
China’s seat in the United Nations,” and the 
United States is opposed to that. On its face 
this would seem to mean that despite the 
fact Red China is at war with the United 
Nations, Britain still feels that the Commu- 
nists should be seated in the UN in place of 
the Chinese Nationalists, who are willing, 
even eager, to join forces with us against 
the Communist attack. 

How can any right-thinking American be 
expected to agree to that? 

President Truman, of course, has properly 
refused to agree to it. 

Moreover, the joint statement declares 
that the American and British Governments 
are in complete agreement that there can be 
no thought of appeasement or rewarding 
aggression. That is sheer hypocrisy at a 
time when Britain insists on seating Red 
China in the United Nations. 

The Chinese Reds have a gun pointed at 
the United Nations. To seat them in that 
organization under such circumstances 
would be nothing but appeasement, and an 
act of such cowardice that it would destroy 
the best hope of a threatened world. 

No nation could respect the integrity of 
the United Nations after so abject a surren- 
der of principle. 

The joint statement also declares that 
the future of Formosa should be settled by 
the United Nations. If that means this 
question will be presented to the United 
Nations after Britain has been successful 
in seating Red China in the UN, it follows 
that the intent here is to deliver Formosa to 
the Communists as another contribution to- 
ward appeasement. 

Formosa is under the Government of Na- 
tionslist China—a Government recognized 
by the United States. The 450,000 Nation- 
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alist troops stationed on that island repre- 
sent the only substantial anti-Communist 
force in all Asia, outside of the American 
forces there. Should we take any chance of 
surrendering this force to communism in 
order that Britain may maintain its trading 
post at Hong Kong, through which it ships 
strategic goods to our « ies? 

It is vital to the security of the United 
States itself that Formosa be in friendly 
hands. Under similar circumstances in Eu- 
rope, would Britain be willing to give Gibral- 
tar to the Reds, or buy their favor by grant- 
ing them a base in Belgium? Formosa was 
used as the springboard for the Japanese 
a ks upon the Philippines and Pearl 
Harbor 
Tha 


J 











t part of the communique dé y 
with the atomic bomb y our laym 
i} terpretati n means tl t Presiden Tru- 


1 retain full control. The President stated 
he hoped it would never be nee Vv 

the bomb, and that it was also his desire 
to keep the Prime Minister at all times in- 
formed of developments which might bring 
about a change in the situation. On such 
eventuality, we trust the British will not 
misconstrue plain words and claim they have 
a right of veto. 

American-British understanding and co- 
operation are as vital to one nation as the 
other. But that relationship cannot be 
maintained on a one-way street. 

If Britain persists in its appeasement of 
communism in China, it will be difficult to 
convince many Americans that there is any 
point to supporting Britain in opposing 
communism in Europe. The unity of the 
whole anti-Communist front has been en- 
dangered by this absurdity. 








The Holy City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OWEN BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 13 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an edi- 
torial entitled ‘““Holy City,” published in 
the Washington Post for December 8. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HOoLy City 

Much water has gone over the dam since 
the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
calling for internationalization of the entire 
area of Jerusalem exactly a year ago. Many 
of those who supported the proposal did so 
on the basis of emotion rather than of fact. 
First, neither Israel nor Transjordan, the 
two powers sharing control, would stand for 
it; second, the resolution flouts the repre- 
sentative principle; and third, it plays right 
into the hands of Moscow. The Russians, 
who have the biggest foreign stake in Jeru- 
salem through the holdings of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, would, of course, sit on 
the governmert of Jerusalem—doubtless in 
more ways than one. 

The second thoughts are expressed in the 
Swedish resolution which was submitted yes- 
terday to the present General Assembly. 
This simply restricts internationalization to 
the holy places, and includes all the safe- 
guards necessary for the protection of the 
great religions affected, Christian, Jewish, 


and Moslem, The only exceptions from con- 


trol, which would be exercised by a UN 
commissionership, would be strictly Moslem 
and Jewish shrines. Here is a solution rest- 
ing upon reason srael probably will 
accept it, and d Transjordan will 


acquiesce in it. The trouble with Transjor- 











dan Ar state is that in no 
poli ere be any positive 
stan e Arab Lea e is k wil- 
edged as a uniier on all matters relating to 
Palestine 

If this resolution fs epted, it w d 
mark th t st n the pacification of the 
Middle E A rdi j it dese € tne 
strong backing « he United State Peace 
in the Middle |! t is a vedly r aim, 
thor 1 a doubt someti s arises, as in the 
Case f the fuss made { the cretary en- 
eral of the Arab League, Azzam Pasha, who 
came here recently The Arab League sim- 
ply stands for a holdout, for a perpe ation 
of a state of war, for a racial ju pi id 
ior a negation ol ructive solu S 
This country need pursue in the Middle 
East a policy of pacification along a truly 
geographical line, so that re truction 


could begin in real earnest. 


portant there as elsewhere. 





Time for Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 13 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled ‘““‘Time for Unity,” published in 
the Washington Post of December 9, 
1950, which discusses the proposed de- 
mand for the resignation of Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TIME FoR UNITY 

The Republican Policy Committee’s re- 
fusal on Thursday to adopt as an Official ob- 
the party Ser IRVING Ives’ reso- 
lution demanding the resignation of Secre- 
tary of State Acheson has the virtue of giv- 
ing time for some badly needed sober second 
thought. The resolution is to be submitted 
to the whole Republican Senate conference 
on Tuesday. It would be impossible to select 
a more inopportune moment for pressing 
rt of partisan issue, and We are espe- 
cially surprised to note Senator Ives’ part in 
it. The imperative need in the present crisis 
is ~ot for recriminations but for unity 

The strength of free men lies in their abil- 
ity to Craw together in emergencies. A spen- 
did example of has just been 
furni d to us by the Prime Min- 
ister Attlee’s mission t this country won 
the instant and unqualified support of the 
opposition leader, Winston Churchill. There 
was no thought in Britain of using the tragic 
turn of events in Korea for narrow par 
advantage. There should be no thought of 
it here—e‘ther in respect General 
Arthur or in respect of Secretary Acheson. 
These men are on the firing line. There will 
be time enough later on to assess the respon- 
sibility for errors of olicy which have 
brought us to the brink of disaster in the 
Far East. And when the ¢: smrent is 


there is n the test < t that a heavy 


jective ¢ 








this ability 
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made, 
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measure of guilt will 
those now crying for Mr 
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Use of Tax Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


PEN ¥ ANTA 
THE UNITED ; 


A 


I’. THE rATES 
Wednesday, December 13 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “It’s Fun To Spend,” which ap- 
peared in the Oil City Derrick, of Oil 
City, Pa., on Saturday, December 9, 1250 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATE OF 








J« 
T's Fun ToS iD 

Do you wonder what's happen to a lot 
of those tax dollars that hould be goi1 
into building up America’s military str« h? 
Get th 

Recently the Governmen awarded a $286,- 
000 contract for permanent visitor facilities 
and exl buildi at S i i D 1, Calif. 
The structure will contain iditorium, 
observation decks and exhibit rooms This 
beiz w¢ despite € i i excelle t 
accom! tions now exist for those who 
Vv nh to ne dam nad power | i 

Thi san ir exampie yu 1 pix 
of re re ess W fr Fe 1 fun t 
i n all « he cour n ‘ { 
cefi in spite of the continuing de d 
for higher tax and in spite of the 1 e- 
dictable expenditures f le mil fe 
and for other purposes in connection with 
the grave international situation 

Governmental waste i ilwa bad—in a 


time of national peril it is criminal 





A Note on Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPE 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED A S 
Wednesday, December 13 (leg e day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
December 4 there appeared in the Em- 
poria Gazette an editorial | W 
White, ¢ r of that far 








Bill W e” as he is known 
in I } had the coura and the 
t what h t ievi based 

in many places in 
{ 

I ( nt that this 
litorial be placed in 
{ i i RECORD, a I think 
it of beii read and reread 

m I 
] ection, the editorial 

( pri 1 in the REcoRD, 

on 4 
i WARS 
I I White 
I j I first American 
t € Kol the G e in 
¢ j red t that 
| Lili | trap argu- 
i ! d « China nd 
M V Kore i it i had 
piddled to ¢ m m 
I -S1 ite lf lershi] ( G rge 
M i Dea Ache We therefcre 
could t} to defend Korea in the event 
ol 
x { Dave ne by, and now where 
t ft 
We t Communists have again broken 
ou line and our Ut! ps are again on 
the 1 
] number of Americans killed, 
wounded and captured in Korea to date 
makes th the fourth bloodiest struggle in 
our Nation history surpassing in casual- 


tie the American Revolution, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, and the Spanish- 
American War 


And the mal of it all? Well, it seems there 
should be free elections in Korea. But why 
did we wake up to the value of free elections 
so late? Why, when we were powerful, did 
we not insist free elections in Poland, in 
Hungary in Rumania, in Yugoslavia, in 
Czechoslovakia, in East Germany, and in the 


Baltic states? Why did we sit stupidly by 
while Communist terror strangled freedom 
in all this vast, rich, civilized area and then, 
having stripped ourselves of arms, why do we 
suddenly begin to shriek for a free election 
in Korea, a backward country which, in all 
its 3,000 years of history, never has had free 
elections nor seemed particularly to miss 
them? 

But you forget political considerations, 
Last Spring Republican Senator JosepH Mc- 
Cartuy had aired his charges against Owen 
Lattimore, including a number of which Dr. 
Lattimore was probably innocent. The mar- 
tyred St. Owen of Lattimore was declared 
politically pure and ideologically virginal by 
M1.LARD TyDINGs and the other Senate Demo- 
crats, and promptly sat down to write of his 
Ordeal by Slander But the country was 
uneasy For obviously much had _ been 
smothered under whitewash or suppressed, 
including the smelly Amerasia case. 

So the White House was perturbed because 
St. Owen's public beatification and noisy 
canonization might have a backwash in the 
fall elections, and put the control of Congress 


At this moment there came What seemed 
to be, from the political standpoint, the 
Heaven-sent opportunity of Korea. It prom- 
ised to be a quick, popular little war against 
a weak enemy, and in behalf of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. Te unbearable 
vulgerities of Joe McCartnHy would be 
drowned out by bugle and drum. Who then 
would dare say the Truman administration 
was not firmly anticommunistic? And so 
into Korea were sent not Dr. Lattimore, not 
Dean Acheson—but the little American 
draftees from Japan. The frailties of our 
: esmen were to be glossed over by the 
blood (in modest quantities) of our sons, 
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We are therefore now at war in Asia, and 
furthermore, cur outnumbered soldiers are 
now hightailin it down the valleys of Korea 
in the most humiliating spectacle the Ameri- 
can fi ! ever flanped over since the bat- 
tle of Bull Run. H w did we get into it? 
So v in the book e you surely must 
have a copy of that half-forgotten document, 
the Constitution of the United States. Pull 

it and in the fine type you will find that 
the C nd only the Congress “shall 
have } I declare war and make peace.” 

But don’t be old-fashioned That cum- 
bersome contraption of representative gov- 
ernment was set up by those old fucddy- 
duddi ( founding fathers. A congres- 
sional debate on whether or not to go into 
Korea would have meant weeks of delay; in 


} 


the end Congress might have decided to stay 
out altogether. In these swift, modern 
times, after a rag-tag and bob-tail Supreme 
Court has made a joke of the Constitution, 
no one thinks of Congress, but looks instead 
for dynamic, flashy showmanship from the 
White House. And remember also that, in 
the crisis of last June, time was of the es- 
sence; it was important that without delay 
we instantly and immediately dive head fore- 
most into the gaping mouth of that oriental 
meat grinder. Because that lovable old char- 
acter, Marshal Stalin, was waiting patiently 
to turn the crank, any delay would definitely 
inconvenience him and Russians are, as our 
leaders have cautioned us, inclined to be 
irritable and suspicious, and to misunder- 
Stand our motives. 

Readers of this column will remember that 
the Gazette was in favor of standing up to 
Stalin as early as 5 years ago when our truly 
magnificent armies were still intact, and 
when Harry S. Truman was a happy fellow- 
traveler who had not yet discovered the 
horrid Soviet menace. In view of this fact 
the writer presumes now to list five guide- 
posts to a future American foreign policy. 
These are: 

1. Since we are now pitiably weak, we 
should for the moment avoid hopping care- 
lessly into wars which we cannot hope to 
win. 

2. We should not concentrate all our 
forces in one distant isolated spot. Almost 
everything we have is now packed into 
Korea; if hell should break out in Europe, 
we have left only the Eighty-second Airborne 
Division to put between Stalin's 300 divisions 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. We should avoid wars to capture regions 
which are strategically worthless and which, 
if we won them, would be a future lia- 
bility. 

4. When we are losing a war in a distant 
area, we should not be offended when a near- 
by ally offers help. (Stalin is winning this 
Korean war without the loss of a single Rus- 
sian life, whereas Dean Acheson virtuously 
turned down Chiang Kai-shek’s offer to send 
200,000 anti-Communist Chinese fighting 
men into Korea; Mr. Acheson felt this might 
offend those peace-loving agrarian reform- 
ers, the Chinese Communists.) 

5. Until we are stronger (should Moscow 
allow us the time to get stronger) we should 
try to cut to a bare minimum the number 
of wars we enter solely to win local American 
elections. 

The writer feels that we are now enter- 
ing a period of terrible stress, in which, if 
this Nation and all Christendom are to sur- 
vive, we will need the same steady wisdom, 
solid character and firm courage that our 
people had in Lincoln’s day. As a flabby, 
rich, and stupid Nation we cannot hope to 
survive. We can no longer continue fat, 
dumb, and happy, babbling that this is the 
century of the common man, electing to high 
office any grinning dummy who will pledge 
himself to bribe us with paper dollar sub. 
sidies paid out of our own public Treasury, 


stupidly believing that if the Kremlin cann 








be appeased, then it can be quickly licked in 
a blocdiess, push-button war. 

If we are to come through tl I t erim 
half of this twentieth century still a repub- 
lic of free people Vv will need all of our 
courage and brain We cant! hope to 
survive the storm with a government which 


is by the nincompoops, of the bird brai 

and for the greedy dim wits. Because of its 
follies such a government will surely and 
deservediy perish from the earth, and all the 
une and ail the brave will be crunched in 


the wreckage of its crash. 








Advice From Winston Churchiil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following article by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop from today’s Washington 
Post: 

ADVICE FROM WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Certain aspects of politics are like certain 
jiseases, Which are so painful even to think 
about that healthy people rarely mention 
them. But if a man or woman has cancer, 
it must be mentioned by the doctor who 
makes the diagnosis and prescribes the oper- 
ation. And if a nation is in imminent peril 
of catastrophe, painful things must also be 
said by leaders who have courage. 

No leader in the Western World has greater 
courage than Winston Churchill. No one 
any longer will lightly disregard the voice 
of the great old man, who almost single- 
handed saved the cause of freedom from the 
menace of nazism; who was the first, after 
the war, to see the larger menace of the new 
Soviet imperialism. And it is time, now, to 
face up to the real future of the advice he 
has been giving for the past 2 years. 

It was just about 2 years ago that 
Churchill began a remarkable series of 
speeches of which the last was delivered on 
November 30. In all these speeches, whether 
on the public platform or in debates in the 
House of Commons, he has said the same 
things. 

First, he has ascribed to the Kremlin an 
ambition of world empire. On November 
30, he told Parliament: 

“(Despite) enormous increases of power 
and territory (the Soviets), show no sign 
of being in any way satiated, satisfied, or 
even contented, and we can perceive no limits 
at present to their aims.” 

Second, he has flatly stated that the So- 
viets were only being restrained from launch- 
ing a third world war by the American ad- 
vantage in atomic weapons. At Llandudno 
in 1948, he said: “Nothing stands between 
Europe today and complete subjugation to 
Communist tyranny but the atomic bomb in 
American pcssession.” 

Third, he has more and more openly con- 
fessed despair of matching the Soviet power 
by ordinary means, at least in the crucial 
time before our own advantage in atomic 
weapons will be too greatly impaired by pro- 
duction of atomic weapons in the Soviet 
Union. In the last speech, in which this 
despair is total, he said: 

“While it is right to build up our forces 
as fast as we can, nothing in this process will 












Live SUé- 
y in what are now called ‘conven- 
tional arms.’ All it will do i: e us ine 
ity in Europe 


eriod deprive Russia of effec 


creasing 1 
Fourth, he has repeatedly advocat 
iations with the Soviet Union on 1 
level In the most powerful and 





ld the 


We are 


ing of all these speeches, when he 
House of Commons last July 7 
-o defenseless than we have ever been 


he also said: 


“A peaceful settlement n t) be 

i with the Sovie ( tifa 

re lute effort is made on the | f 
ir present w« akness bu of American 

tomic stre 1. This i | pi hich 
ives the best chance of prevent fearful 
ur and of securing our survival uld it 








Here, however, so awful ») awe-inspiring 
the subject, that even Wi Churchill 
not spoken plainly rhere is plenty of 
rnal evidence of his real me uch 
the critical reference, in the la eech, 
the assurances to the Kremlin t 
I t S es \ ild not v t ( 
preventive war.” There ! fur re- 
wad k that « this b ‘ i corn 
nd God f will <¢ th 1 t of 
( et’s) cl - 2 I 1 - 
hich he has stated frankly enough in 
iy private conversations, is only broadly 


mplied in his sp-eches 


This meaning is that the Kremlin should 
be given a straight choice by tl United 
States and Britain, between peace now and 
war now. The high and secret processes of 
diplomacy would be employed, under the 
Churchillian prescription, to offer S*slin a 
world settlement on honorable terms, and 
to warn that our atomic bombs would be 
used if the settlement were refused. This, 

deed, is the only conceivable way to seek 


* * Amer- 


t 
»} 
Dn 


a settlement “on the basi; of 
ican atomic strength 

It is dreadful that the wisest leader of the 
west should have been driven, only 5 years 
after a great victory, to advocate such an ex- 
pedient. It is obvious that the most Care- 
ful consideration should first be given to the 
kind of world settlement to be proposed, to 
the probable Soviet response and, above all, 
to our atomic strength practical value. 
But it is also certain that if the odds on an 
early war at a 


“mon t of the Soviets 
are already two or three or four 
to one, as they und t y appear at pres- 
ent, Winston Churchill’s advice at least de- 
serves to be ly 


vassed. 


choosing, 








210nest and carefully can- 





Arab States Bulwark Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


fir. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a timely address was made today at 
the National Press Club by the Honorable 
Abdel Rahman Cizzam Pasha, Secretary 
General of the League of Arab States. 
The subject matter of his address pre- 
sented facts that all American people 
shou'd know and understand. He stated 
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an eternal verity when he said that we 
10uld not be deceived by the concept 
t arms alone can decide the issues in 
e present world « 


ot ot DH 





Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a verbatim copy of the ad- 
al 

I Vv i d situa I I ‘ I m 
< e U t i §S t 1 } 

Tor I isible i 

I n \ l 
cri rroub! 
cle i of t ce t ‘ , ¥ ‘ 
energy and mental act 

G ) Y) it ) é * 7 h 
definite been divided in Wo I Oo 

irl é banne ie 
( 
but +? f . 
holding these id ¢ t ) 
of mankind i Afr 1 Asia - 
d led and perplexed r t - 
t t hout wy j , ; 
or If w rllow « de ed l 
resigned t fate tl 
I issue, we will n I bel 
never in the ! I 2 - 
lence ever been al i the rch 
of right or to icf leal 
v is ji ed 
necessity to pre ri! 

We shovld, therefor ever t 
to re ct ft for a ve I I 
ideological differer In my opi: ! - 
IY lent peace cannot b ! ed by th e 
maintainance of ar! i for r the ac- 
cumulation of material pov Such a be- 
lief is a fallacy What r ly required 
to intain peace by) juilibrium of di- 
verse forces, including for f l- 
viction and faith ) to make the exist e 
of } e not only de d on?r - 
tories but on moral and spiritual victori 
which make them endu and permanent. 

If we can bring about t equilibrium, 
then every side will endeavor to convince 
the other side by logic, appeal, and persua- 
sion Then the 1a > that remains 


for a victory of one ideology over an ) l 
emanate from its real value and its real 
contributions to human pr: 
peace. 

In the meantime, what cat 
war useless to the ag 
should put our faith not only in our pro- 
duction of war material but in human virtue 
wisdom, and judgment. To attain this ob- 
jective we must build up 
trating and radiating ideas all over the world 
These centers may vi l ! 
and outlook as to their beli« and ide but 


will always meet with the universal concept 




















that all people are equal and tl cl n- 
flict is a disruption of the family. In these 
centers will be grouped people who have be- 
tween them certain affinities and some c 





mon inheritance and common belief 
will be able as autonomous concepts within 
the universal concept to strug 


more efficiently to re 








ibversive ideas. 
These centers should be encouraged every- 
where in the Old World and the New World 
in Asia and Africa as well as in Europe and 
America. 

I think that there are in existence radiat- 
ing centers of culture and of spiritual con- 
cept outside the actual C 


] mmunist sphere 
in places like Egypt, Pakistan, India, and 
Indonesia. “hese centers can be fortified by 


the support of a clear, outspoken defense of 
human liberty and welfare by the people of 
the United States, a people known for their 
love of freedom and benevolence. 

In Europe and 
centers of thoug 
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violence in a! ! rt 

world knov as the Middle I 

Tr e pe ; le of +) ur , | 1 € ir 
inspired great civilizatiol nd 
ual idea They a 
wave of propaganda 1! t 
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d, underdeveloped, and in nee 
pean tutelage and prot io! rh 
by the east that they are exploit 

d caespiseda, and Bn ild rev 
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It is true th 





are more imXx 





western thoug! put they rei 
vassals of the west Altl igh « 
materiai creed of the € t, they fe 
by its support to their human 
national inspiration 

I have c f the w 
peo} le t ir wl t ne i 
dual pre come indiffere 
i f ed il eq t . 
of mind in the Middle I t ¢ 
cen te f spiritual 1 will 1 
dous repercussions in Asia d Afr 
t e enst i u ed ‘ 


combined ideological with m 
and is penetrating deeply in Asi 


the West, with no real moral lead 
by attempting to harness old 
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imperialism to new concepts « 
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The Price of Peace 


ri d the principles of self-determina- 
t eth. While maintaining a 
I ide of superiority over these 
n ¢ tern peoples, curiously enough the 
west ically attempting to secure 
cooperation of those long- 
‘: I 

pproach cannot appeal to 


mind of the Arab and 

é The only resistance to com- 
I t is being shown at present by 
people in the Middle East 
religious faith It is high 





t I i, France, and particularly 
Amer to reconsider their attitude toward 
t M ] East and to try some note which 


ince in the hearts and minds 
0,01 Arabs and 300,000,000 Moslems, 


e> from China to Morocco. If they 
c e west will lose their support in 
that ideological contest; and the _ east, 
tl pe lasive, strong, and well di- 
I i mental penetration may get, ulti- 
I e upper hand 
Our | le are now standing between the 
devil i the deep sea, and they may find 
thetr tion either in complete passive- 
peration or in an impulsive 
indi dominated by distrust and dis- 
iti 
All imperialistic powers have no chance 
at present for a moral lead of Asiatic and 
African people The only country in the 


western camp which can still have a chance 
of an appeal to the hearts and minds of 











orient masses is this country, the United 
Ss f America. Its past history and rela- 
ti with the oriental world is an example 
of fair-mindedness and human good rela- 
ion hey have known the United States 
through the last 150 years, as good business- 
men, teacher doctors and missionaries 

Tine f nize America as a Nation which 
stand r freedom and fair play; and in spite 
of recent blunders the Middle East has not 
lost faith in American good will 

How ‘r, in order to pull the Middle East 
out of t confused state of mind and 
from that attitude of indignation and dis- 
tri » United States of America should 
pre t herself to the oriental world in her 
true light, and with a moral leadership that 
will never sacrifice principles for expedi- 
c f I ne will afford a possibility of 
constructi . formidable radiaiing center of 
thou and principles around which hun- 
dreds of millions of Moslem peoples would 
I ! , with western idealism. 

Not only can the Middle East contribute, 

it did in the past, to spiritual and ideo- 
logical forces to balance power in the moral 
f t cal Iso contribute in the ma- 
terial | nee with its huge potentialities of 
mat ace and production It can 
red as a rallying center for 
n I 1 power to counteract material ag- 
‘se material forces of the Mid- 
ad I I neglected and allowed to 
disit ate by the intervention of outdated 
Eu 1 imperialist powers, pretending to 
I ie to fill with isolated military bases, 
t \ 1 {f defense in the Middle East, 
tt leadil themselves and others. The 
lt is that their military occupa- 
t 1 military bases in the Arab world, 
whil rom filling a vacuum, are in them- 
creating a vacuum which can only be 
filled by the material resources of its people 
eir th in themselves and their 

} 

Our le for a number of years have 
been exte ing to America their hands for 
mu | friendship and vast moral and ma- 
t peration. It is for this country to 
take it or leave it Upon her decision de- 
k l ) t extent the stability, security, 
al rity of the Middle East and the 
M d 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FRANK WILSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following address of Harry C. Withers, 
executive editor of the Dallas Morning 
News, before the Dallas Rotary Club: 

THE PRIcE OF PEACE 

(Eprror’s NoTte.—In the belief that all facts 
concerning the international crisis should 
be laid before the American public, and at 
the request of several hundred listeners who 
heard Harry C. Withers, executive editor of 
the News, address the Dallas Rotary Club 
Wednesday noon, the News herewith repro- 
cuces the text of Mr. Withers’ remarks.) 

It was suggested that I discuss today the 
responsibility of the United States as the 
acknowledged leader of the free nations of 
the world 

Such discussions inevitably involve events 
which run so swiftly and become so confus- 
ing that no man I know can analyze them 
satisfactorily. Only an arrant fool would 
pretend to have the answers. 

Eight years ago I said from this forum that 
when World War II was over we would live 
in a different world. Some of my friends 
asked me then what I meant. Well, we are 
living in that different world now. I ask 
them what they think it means. 





THE FOUR HORSEMEN 

The most frightening fact of the times Is 
this: The infamous four horsemen of the 
apocalypse—war, famine, pestilence, death— 
have been joined by a fifth horseman—com- 
munism. Its declared objective is to destroy 
the United States. 

Our diplomats at Lake Success or our gen- 
erals in Korea may win a temporary respite, 
but nothing except a united America, armed 
to the teeth, can defeat that objective. 

Are the men who now hold ovr national 
destiny in their hands canable of uniting 
America? Will they let France or Britain, 
or even the United Nations, say whether 
100,0C0 American boys shall be slaughtered 
by the heathen hordes cf Red China? 

I believe Truman would prefer to tell the 
diplomats to step-aside so our soldiers can 
fight this war. But he has listened to the 
wrong people so long that he now finds it 
extremely dangerous to do what he would 
like to do. 

It is the custom of Americans in such criti- 
cal times to rally behinc our chosen leaders. 
I think it is not disloyal even in these days 
to ask if our leaders can be trusted to pre- 
serve America’s security without destroying 
its freedom. 

SOME STRANGE THINGS 


And if they can be trusted, are they com- 
petent? They have done some strange 
things to us since they came into power; 
things that strained our taith in their in- 
tegrity; things that we ought not to hide 
now when our hearts beat with the strongest 
impulses of Americanism. 

Although every normal American school- 
boy knew 6 months ago that the Chinese 
Communists were our enemies in Korea, we 
have been shipping critical war materials 
to them, some of them as late as last week. 
While communism is enslaving helpless 
t 


nations in the Eastern Hemisphere, our lead- 


ers resist efforts to find out what Communists 
are doing to us in Washington. 

It has been charged by some critics that 
even while our troops have been fighting in 
Korea there has been a feud between our 
State Department and our supreme military 
commander. 

I do not believe Dean Acheson is a Com- 
munist. I think that prior to the invasion 
of Korea he was unduly influenced by the 
friends of Communist China. His course 
since that invasion has been opposed to 
communism. 

ESS®NTIALLY A THEORIST 

Essentially Acheson is a theorist who at 
long last has come to the stage of action and 
is baffled. He lacks the forthrightness the 
present situation demands. The _ world 
waited with bated breath for his speech last 
week. He told us nothing we didn’t know 
Ve needed from him then words of iron and 
steel, words that would bring comfort to 
our men on the bloody battlefield, words 
that would unite the people of America in 
a firm purpose to face our dangers and over- 
come them. 

It has been clear to most other observers 
that Russia’s strategy is to involve the 
United States in war with other nations 
until we are so weak that she can step in 
safely and deliver the mortal blow. 

Because of our blunders in China, Russian 
strategy is succeeding and we are losing the 
fight. 

We whipped the North Koreans only to be 
faced by hordes of Chinese Communists who, 
We were once told, were simply agrarian re- 
formers. 

Korea has cost us $10,000,000,000 and 30,000 
casualties and the end is not yet. Russia 
has not lost a man or fired a shot. She is 
conserving her manpower and building her 
war machine, 


CAN HAPPEN ELSEWHERE 


What has happened in Korea may happen 
in Iran, in Turkey, in India, in Western Ger- 
many or in any spot upon the globe where 
Russia can persuade one of her satellites to 
provoke America to resist aggression against 
free nations. 

If we are committed by our policy to give 
what aid we can to the victims of aggression 
we may have to fight a series of isolated wars 
that will whittle us down to Russia’s size 
economically. 

When we are at war we are prepared to 
say with Stephen Decatur: “My country. 
may she always be right; but right or wrong, 
my country.” 

To say that is not to forego our freedom 
to criticize the things she is doing wrong. 
It is that freedom you are permitting me to 
exercise today. 

America’s defense of freedom throughout 
the world has made me proud to be an 
American. If we had not protected Greece 
and poured billions of our treasure into wes- 
tern Europe, communism now would rule the 
Eastern Hemisphere. 


MORE MONEY DUE 


In the last 3 years we have spent $30,000,- 
000,000 to help put other nations on their 
feet, plus ten billion to save Korea. And we 
are about to appropriate billions more for 
our own protection and theirs. 

Let us not pat ourselves on the back for 
that. How could we survive if the rest of 
the free world should fall before commu- 
nism’s aggressions? We would have to live 
at the point of a Russian gun the rest of 
our lives. 

I am proud of the speed and resolution 
with which our Government acted in the 
Korean show-down. It came upon us like 
another Pearl Harbor. Our defenses were 
down, our strength was dissipated, our warn- 
ings were shrugged off as a red herring. 



























































































We had turned a deaf ear to MacArthur to 
listen to Owen Lattimore. MacArthur had 
repeatedly warned us that more troops were 
needed to maintain our position in the Far 
East 
On July 17, 1949, Lattimore said: “The 
thing to do is to let Korea fall but not let 
it look as though we pushed her.” 

In Janu 1950, the House defeated the 
Korean aid act after the State Department 
insisted that military aid not be provided as 

uch in the bill. 
FOSTER QUOTED 

On June 13, 1950, William C. Foster told 
the Senate: “The trend of events in South 
Korea is more favorable than it has been any 
time since liberation of the country in 1945.” 

That is the kind of advice we were getting 
2 weeks before the Reds caught us flatfooted. 
It was Pearl Harbor over again and we are 
looking for a scapegoat. 

Truman's quick response to the situation 
warmed our hearts, ended the cold war, 
cleared the atmosphere and inspired our 
patriotism. 

Our cause is armed with fustice and dedi- 
cated to freedom, not for ourselves alone, but 
for peoples everywhere who look to us for 
salvation. We are acting by authority of the 
United Nations. Fifty-two of the fifty-nine 
members stood with us against the Russian 
ression. We should give Acheson credit 
for that. 

At the risk of being tiresome, let me re- 
view briefly the events that have involved us 
in this situation. 

Russia agreed at Potsdam in July 1945, to 
declare war on Japan and agreed that Korea 
in due course would become a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 


















TERMS REVEALED 

It also was agreed there that Russia would 
accept surrender of Japanese forces north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel and the United 
States would accept the surrender south of 
that line. 

On September 8, 1945, General Hodges ac- 
cepted the surrender south of the thirty- 
eighth. By that time Russia had occupied 
all of North Korea and immediately banned 
all travel between the two zones 

At Moscow in December 1945 the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia agreed that 
a free government should be set up in Korea, 

Then Russia set about to sabotage the 


agreement. Every proposal for a free elec- 
tion throughout all Korea, Russia held an 


election in North Korea, permitting only 
Communists to vote. It barred the United 
Nations Commission from entering North 
Korea. 

In September 1948, South Korea, contain- 
ing two-thirds of the population of all Korea, 
held a free election, organized the Korean 
National Assembly, elected Syngman Rhee as 
president and took over the reins from the 
United States military government. 

In September 1948, North Korea set up 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
which was promptly recognized by Russia. 
Russia then began to train Korean military 
forces made up largely of Chinese Commu. 
nists. 

RULED LAWFUL 

In December 1948, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations declared the govern- 
ment of South Korea the only lawful gov- 
ernment in Korea. The vote was 48 to 6. 

Russia reported the withdrawal of all its 
troops by the end of 1948. It left an army 
of satellite troops. The United States with- 
drew its troops in June 1949. 

There were frequent exchanges of fire and 
armed raids across the thirty-eighth parallel 
until June 25, 1950, when the North Ko- 
reans launched an attack all along the line 
of the parallel, starting the aggression which 
plunged the United States into another war. 

Against tremendous odds we the 
North Korean Reds back into Manc 


arove 


nurla. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


A month ago it seemed that we had won 
freedom for Korea We knew Russia had 
incited the invasion of South Korea and 


armed it, but we nursed the vain hope that 





our victory would deter them for a while 
from further aggressi 

Then they unloosed the fifth horseman 
and supplied him wit! vastly superior 


force to snare the United Nations in a death 
trap. 


More than 90 percent of those are Amer- 
ican boys. What is the obligation of our 
leaders toward those boys? Is their loyalty 


the United Na- 
Our natural 
weapon we 
capture, 


crisis owed first t 
to the United Sta 
Say Use every 
them from death or 


in this 
tions or 
impulse is to 
have to 





save 
MUST BOMB BASES 
That authorizing Mac- 
Arthur t 
Manchuria and 
thinks it advisable. M y 
to use the bomb in Korea, but it could 
hardly be sillier than to tell MacArthur to 
stop the Reds but not to bomb their rear 

Attlee, the head of a government, 
seconded by Pleven, head of a S 
government, has come here to persuade Tru- 
man, who has led us along the road to 
socialism, to do anything to the Chinese 
Reds which might in Russian Reds 
to start a war. 

They have already started it. If we come 
to Russia's terms on Korea, they may stop it, 
but that would be surrender on our part and 
merely would postpone the day of final reck- 
> until 


means, of 
) bomb the enemy’s 
to use the atom 


vybe it 


course, 





supply bases in 
bomb if he 
would be silly 








Socialist 


the cialist 


not 


e the 





they 





oning. I see no chance for wv d peac 
Communist Russia either wins world dom- 
ination or is so soundly defeated that her 


people will renounce communism and liqui- 
date its apostles 

What do the American 
about it? An overwhelr 
them want to protect those 


people want to do 
ry majority of 
boys with every 





resource at our command 
TOTAL WAR COMING 
It may mean total war—but that’s coming, 
anyway. It may mean terrible retaliation. 


It may mean universal military training. It 
will mean greatly increased taxes. It will 
mean Federal control over most of our human 
and material resources. We are willing. We 
are ready. We are not afraid. 

That is, most of us are willing and ready. 
Unfortunately there are some groups enjoy- 
ing liberty in this country who still favor 
appeasement of Russia. A few of them hope 
fcr Russian victory. 

Since Chinese Communists entered the 
battle these groups have held more than a 
hundred rallies in Washington, in New York, 
in Hollywood, demanding that the United 
Nations get out of Korea, demanding that 
the United States reverse its foreign policy, 
demanding, in effect, that we let communism 
have its way. 

These groups are a threat 





to our civiliza- 


tion. Thry are a menace to the general wel- 
fare. They are serving Russia and betraying 


this country. 
There is no place for them in this land. 
This is no time for traitors or their f 
travelers. We know wh We know 
their apologists in our own Government 


they are 


MUST SHUT DOOR 

We need to shut the door-against them. 
We need to ferret out their aiders and abet- 
tors. We need to open every record in the 
State Department to expose the Communist 
on our Federal payroll. If Senator McCartuy 
has done nothing else he has made it clear 
that someone in Washington is afraid of what 
the records might show. 

The Senate investigation to detect alleged 
Communists in Government service was 
rigged to protect them rather than to expose 
them. The people repudiated that 
wash by t 
is up to the 


white- 
defeating S« r Typincs. Now it 


peopie more iorcibly than ever, 








They ld te ( y 
com t ‘ N é f 
G I 
t DY te 
G nme 
I uld the patri ) 
occu the 
r ers will r l sup tt - 
T s wl u ce W I 1 
n either | m ¢ } 
ts should r l eer end tl b 3 
to ¢ € d universiti where 
n the r of a lem freedom ec- 
tual cra t eek to destroy faith ir 
constitutional Government and in the integ- 
rity and virtue of our democratic philosophy. 


FREEDOM MAY CRUMBLE 


SS we as individual Americans do these 


th u unc nental clitadels of freedom 
will crumble and fall or become the plant 
forums for the apostles of Russian dictator- 


ship. 

Then we, too, like the people of the 
tations behind the iron curtain, shall be- 
come the helpless slaves of the Kremlin, sub- 


ject to the orders of the American < 
q 


capwive 


mmis- 





sars, deprived of our property, of our suffrage, 
of our free speech, of our chance even to 
know the truth. 

This is a living danger to America which 
can be dispelled only if we act with courage 
and intelligence and make Known t our 
leaders that it is the purpose of America to 
fight for individual freedom, not only here 
but throughout the world 

You have neglected your rights as a citizen. 
Employ them or you will se your freedoms 
eventually. If you lose your domestic free- 
doms you won’t be happy in your b and 
you can’t enjoy your material profi 

If we lose the struggle with R u 
won't be running your present busi! but 
you will be doing the things the Politburo o 
the American Sovict tells you to do 

NOT TOO PLEASANT 

The kind of spe I have does 

not please me any more tl ‘ u 


I have heard speakers say th 
our Government and ev 

p; that we ha if { 
should be talking about our blessings insteac 


f our danger 
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I cannc 1eTee m I dor k 
it is war mongeri! ! fair } ( v 
the acts on the table nd f f 1 
fairly and hones Unk peo] re 
informed they cannot act i ige and 
unless they are interested they will not act at 
all until it is too lat 

Your American citizer ip is the finest 
charter of human eedom k t 
Unless you cherish and exercise it 1 de- 
serve to lose your freed 

Every one of us r employe em- 
ployee, is a soldier in the line, defen: ur 
form of er! en d. 
There is no territory t f 

iy Let 





This is a great land in 








Editorial From the Junction City (Oreg.) 
Times 


EXTENSION 
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HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRI 


Wednesday, Dece? r 13, 1950 
Mr. ELLSWORTH Mr. Speak ur} 
der leave to ex m rem 
Appendix of the REcorp, I ; 


the following editorial from the Junction 
City «oO ‘imes of December 7, 1950: 
i in raw country Over a 
me andl iilt pa i farm, built 
i ded out 
1, even to the wild 
H cquired position 
lew hoidallr in 
e ¢ 
he }t in to 
ne 
t ir their 
' d be- 
1 tone |} i n he 
ne ) en¢ live- 
d eve t way the chil- 
H eve ne in t in ettle 
d quarrel i way, of 
t of the story is that by hi 
‘ l thin t 1 men he ke 
down, the neighbor's scrub 
ing with his good herds and 
K ories, he gave away much 
eed cor! After a long series of 
ind against future crop he 
{ ily in debt, his family dis- 
d even the hired help finding 
in their work and indifferent 
Meantime a Johnny-come-lately had come 
i the picture and was not only running 
1 pre bie place himself, but leasing or 
‘ erwise taking over the operation of many 
over I er outfit in the county and 
I b There was much distrust of this 
ri ner—both his methods and the way 
he tr 1} help and his attitude toward 
hi i rs V open to suspicion. It be- 
can I ing apparent that he was out 
to » ¢ ything worth grabbing by fair 
meat foul And the question all of the 
nei ( were asking was “What’s the old 
| to do—take care of his own 
p d bri it back to its former good 
cond : ust »on as he is and still try 
t x newcomer, and maybe lose 
ever i i as how his own folks don't 
alto er trust his good intentions 
anymore 
The proble of nations are just the 
problems of people, multiplied in size but 
I pi cipl 





Farsighted Leadership Needed To Restore 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowit editorial from the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar of December 5, 1950: 

We Are ALREADY AT WAR, AND Our Jos Is Nor 

I I RVE Prace put To RESTORE PEACE; 

Ir TAKES FARSIGHTED LEADERSHIP, A SOUND 
ORDINARY GUTS 
d situation would not seem so 
conf ig if people would quit speculating 

risk of war and accept the 
fac { war began on June 27, when the 
United Nations moved against Red aggres- 


that war 





A7TESS APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSI 


That demands a plan and the will to see 
it through 

First, there should be no more talk of 
peace overtures to Moscow until the free 
world can talk to Russia on terms of mili- 
tary equality. 

Immediate mobilization of all of Ameri- 
ca’s resources of war is therefore necessary. 


All of our foreign-assistance programs 
ud be consolidated into a rearmament 
program, from which those nations unwill- 
ing t cept that formula and make reason- 
able contributions to it would be eliminated. 
This will separate the dependable from the 
undependable among our allies. 


Spain and Western Germany should be in- 
vited to join in the defense of Western Eu- 


rope on a basis of absclute equality without 
further quibbling. The urgency of the sit- 
uation will not permit any more pussyfoot- 
ing on these issues 

r} 


The manpower of these two countries is an 
absolute must 

In Asia, our wartime relationship with the 
Chinese Nationalist Government should be 
restored, so that the 500,000 troops in For- 
mosa will be available for any emergency. 
Japan should be rearmed and included in 
anti-Communist alliance with Nationalist 
China, Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, the 
Philippines—and India and Pakistan, pro- 
vided they want to go along. 

We chould pull our forces out of Korea 
unless they can be reinforced and prepare 
to meet Russia on grounds more advanta- 
geous to us if Moscow insists on a military 
show-down. 

Russia may not want that. 
may have been getting away with a 
coloseal bluff 

Put we can’t afford to call that bluff until 
we are prepared for the worst, if that is what 
it ha to be. 

To be so prepared, everything must be 
subordinated to a supreme mobilization 
effort 

The requests Britain is making for a share 
in our stockpiles of strategic goods should be 
entertained only where they will not inter- 
fere with our own rearmament program, and 
then only to the extent that they will con- 
tribute directly to a common defense pro- 
gram. Business as usual cannot be main- 
tained in the face of the present threat to 
civilization. 

The free world has enough manpower to 
withstand this threat, if it is mobilized, 
trained, and armed. It has most of the 
world’s steel and oil and capacity for indus- 
trial production. 

All that it lacks is determined, far-sighted 
leadership, a sound program, and plain, ordi- 
nary guts. 

We must look to the Truman-Attlee con- 
ferences to produce these things if peace is 
to be restored. The President can count 
upon the wholehearted support of the Amer- 
ican people in insisting on such a plan, 
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Speak Out, Mr. President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. BEALL, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include an editorial 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun, 
Baltimore, Md,, December 13, 1950: 


NAL RECORD 


SpraKk Out, MR. PRESIDENT 


The country hopes that the meeting at the 
White House this morning will dissolve the 
cloud of indecision under which we are 
living. 

The meeting has been called by the Presi- 
dent, and it is a bipartisan meeting. Its pur- 
pose is to help the President make up his 
mind on the declaration of a national emer- 
gency. It is the culmination of a series of 
meetings which the President has been hold- 
ing this week with his advisers. 

Why a proclamation? 

There is no point in rearguing the questi 
whether we should or should not have gone 
into Korea. We are there. Maybe we shall 
stay. Maybe we won’t. But whatever the 
decision reached on that point by arms or by 
policy, the day of calling our current enter- 
prise a police action is long since over. 
Practically the whole of our fighting force is 
engaced in this single and far from success- 
ful operation. Yet the aggression which took 
us into Korea is only one element in the av- 
pallingly perilous situation that confronts 
the free world. 

The free world is all but unprepared to 
meet this peril. For 6 months, this country 
has talked rearmament and done very little 
to rearm. It is 20 months since the signing 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. Yet the North 
Atlantic community has still to begin to 
erect those defenses which it was the purpose 
of the North Atlantic Pact to bring into 
being. 

In the nations of Western Europe, as in 
this country, it has been talk, talk, talk, so 
far as the actual preparations for defense 
are concerned. 

But while the talk has been going on, and 
as though time to prenare were limitless, 
dangerous things have been happening to 
our domestic economy. For the talk has 
stimulated a boom—not the kind of boom 
which comes with a big defense effort, but a 
purely civilian, comfort-loving boom. New 
houses, television sets, household refrigera- 
tors. New cars. Luxuries in incredible va- 
riety. It has been a nervous and apprehen- 
sive boom, caused by people who, when 
anxious, obey their reflexes and think first 
of themselves. 

This boom has clogged our factories. It 
has driven up wages. It has driven up prices. 
To sum it up, at the very time when heads 
should be steady and the economic machine 
should be kept as stable as possible, we find 
ourselves in a sharply rising inflationary 
spiral. 

This inflation would be bad enough if the 
prospect were peaceful. With the grim pros- 
pect which actually confronts us, it is tragic. 

To sum up, the 6 months since the fight- 
ing started in Korea—when Mr. Bernard 
Baruch called for a swift application of war- 
time controls—have been 6 months of fren- 
zied productive activity in this country, de- 
voted largely to the production of things 
other than those we need most. 

No one can lcok seriously at the situation 
of this country today without admitting that 
things have gone badly wrong—and that 
strong medicine will be needed to put us on 
the right track. 

Nor can there be much doub’ as to the 
nature of the medicine. There must be 
powerful direction from the center. Volun. 
tary action will not do. If we are to re- 
arm—and all-out rearmament now offers the 
only hope of peace—we need price controls. 
We need wage controls. There must be the 
power to allocate materials, the power to 
allocate manpower. First things must be 
put first. 

The President already has almost all the 
power to act that he needs. He has an 
arsenal of powers left over from World War 
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Il. He has other powers specifically dele- 
gated to him by Congress this fall 

But he does not have quite all the powers 
that he needs—or at any rate is not sure of 
them. To be sure of them, he must first 
proclaim what is no more than the truth, 
namely, that there exists a state of national 
emergency. 

But over and above this technical reason 
for making the proclamation there is an- 
other and still more important reason. He 
owes it to the people. He owes it to them 
as proof that his own mind is made up. He 
owes it to them to declare unmistakably that 
the period of the cold war is over, and that 
the one hope of averting a third world war 
is to settle down now to the task of build- 
ing the defenses of the free world and build- 
ing them well. 





Letter From Frederick Brack, of 


Norwalk, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter dated December 9, 1950, which 
raises some very interesting questions 
and which I feel will interest my col- 
leagues. The letter follows: 

NORWALK, CoNN., December 9, 1950. 
Hon. ANTONI N. SADLAK, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. SavDiak: First of all permit me 
please to congratulate you upon your re- 
election to office, for I believe that you are on 
the job truly doing your best in the interest 
of the people you were elected to serve. 

Please also accept my thanks for the books 
I received from you on the Utilization of 
Farm Crops about hearings before subcom- 
mittees some of which I read with interest 
and much concern. 

Frankly speaking I am amazed at the great 
volume of all these hearings, time and money 
spent in putting it all into book form print 
and so forth, and then we fail to get any 
apparent result or benefit. 

Of what good are all these hearings if the 
remedy is not applied at the source to bring 
about the desired and just improvement in 
the interest of all the people? 

According to all reports food in general has 
never been more plentiful and yet the cost 
is the highest and still rising. 

Just today, Saturday, December 9, when we 
did our weekly shopping in one of the large 
First National stores, where prices are sup- 
posed to be as low as anywhere, top of round 
meat was $1.09 per pound. Porterhouse 
steak was 97 cents per pound. Lamb chops 
were $1.09 per pound. Slice of ham was $1.20 
per pound. Eggs were 83 cents a dozen. 
Coffee was 79 cents per pound. Butter was 
73 cents per pound. Nearly all the fish is ex- 
pensive, and so it is with most everything 
else. 

We have been reading and hearing a lot 
about Government action to correct all this 
for a long time now, but we fail to see and 
experience any improvement. 

In my humble judgment there is too 
much pussyfooting in placing the responsi- 
bility where it belongs and applying the 
remedy. It would be a blessing to our rep- 
resentatives in office and to our people as a 
whole if a law were passed to do away with 
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lobbying in Washington, D. C., as soon as 
possible and let our Representatives do their 
own thinking, in the interest of all our 
American people, instead of selfish interests, 
some of which we read about occasionally. 

It is like in the United Nations meetings. 
One nation has applied the veto 47 times, 
calls us war mongers and will not agree to 
anything in the interest of world peace. The 
Second World War ended over 5 years ago 
and we all now know that because of the 
Russian attitude it has and still is costing 
the American people billions of dollars in 
taxes to pay for it all the world over with no 
end in sight. 

Can't the diplomats and particularly our 
own representatives in Washington see the 
hand writing on the wall? 

I pray to God that some of our represent- 
atives will have the vision and courage to 
immediately do something about putting 
our house of state in order first and then 
give the Russians just 1 week to decide 
whether or not they will cooperate in the 
best interest of all the nations. If they will 
not, then I say, Stalin and his gang deserve 
what Hitler and Mussolini got and the sooner 
the better, to get this world mess cleaned up. 

Unless this action is taken, I fear Lenin 
and Stalin’s hopes that the United States 
will spend itself into destruction, will truly 
come to pass, for we are very much on the 
way to it right now. 

Who is responsible for the present war and 
allowing ship loads of war material to Red 
China, resulting thus far in the killing of 
over 6,000 of our boys in Korea and the 
placing of over 20,000 in hospitals? 

Whoever is responsible, deserves to be 
placed in the front firing line in Korea, for 
they surely are not sincere Americans who 
believe in the Golden Rule. 

All my business and professional friends 
feel just as I do and wonder why the pro- 
crastination at the helm. 

I wish it were possible for everyone from 
President Truman all the way down the line 
to read this letter, for I believe it to be the 
feeling of the great majority of our people. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK BRACK, 





The State of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an excellent letter from a con- 
stituent of mine on the state of the 
Union: 

WaLpEN, N. Y., December 8, 1950. 
Hon. KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 
Goshen, N. Y. 

Dear Mrs. ST. Georce: Because it is an old 
American custom for the President of the 
United States to present at each opening ses- 
sion of Congress a message on the state of 
the Union, I feel that we, the people who 
are the blood and bone and sinew of Ameri- 
ca, we, the people who live in little houses 
along the little streets should address our 
Congress assembled on the state of the Union. 

Our streets in our little towns don't end 
any more at the city limits; they keep right 
on going into Europe and Asia and even the 
Far East. That's a long way. Some of us 
in our town find it a little hard to believe 
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America itself so much 
lives—the whole world, we 
And so we seem reluc- 


this is really true 
wider than our 
can't imagine. 
tant to accept all the res biliti tl 
come with broadening horizon: But you 
Members of the Congress on the Hill in Wash- 
ington, you can see how far our streets really 
extend, how close our future is linked to the 
world This is your great 
Here of all places there is no ro 
politics 

Never in our history have we had 
magnificent opportunity for great leader- 
ship; never have we had such a need for 
men who can and will rise to statesmanship. 


may 








responsibility 


m for petty 


such 


If the people along my street in our town 
are reluctant to accept this great responsi- 
bility it is because we are confused by all the 
plans and counterplans—the claims and 
counterclaims. We are not little unimpor- 
tant people—no people on earth are any 
more. But some of the problems have be- 
come so big, so involved that we can’t un- 
derstand them 

We do not understand why with all the 


food and all the money and all the help we 
have given scores of countries overseas we 
have failed so miserably to win their friend- 
ship. We can’t understand why United 
Nations is so disunited in action. We do not 
understand why there is so much scornful 
talk of communism in America and yet no 
laws against it. Why we should spend lives 
and billions to stop communism and yet go 
out of our way to appease its leaders around 
the conference table 

We can never inspire the 
other nations. We never 
to believe in us until we know what we 
believe ourselves. We can never hope to 
lead the world toward peace until we cease 
running in all directions 

Is it any wonder that the people in our 
town are confused? What is America’s for- 


the 


confidence of 
them 


can expect 


eign policy, where has it gotten us? We are 
tired of hearing your endless reasons why 
the world is torn apart If the Congress 
knows the reasons, then let’s have an end 
of them. We're tired of politics, indecision, 
vacillation. We want positive productive 
peace. 
We have tried compromise 


and politics 
and diplomacy for a long while, now is the 
time for decision; for statesmanship and 
leadership. The people in our town, along 
our streets, tired as we are, still believe with 


all our hearts in America, in democracy and 
in you, our representatives in Congre 
The state of the Union, we are told, is 


linked with the state of the world. If this 
is true, it is rather obvious, it is not good 
The hour has come for Congress to accept 
its full responsibility. 

The State Department 
diate cleansing From retary of 
State to the bottom of the ladder a 
sweep should be actuated; thus, we the peo- 
ple of our little town respectively present our 
message on the state of the Union 

With best personal regards, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
RoBERT B. HOUGHTALING 


needs an imme- 
the Sec 


clean 





No Heart for the Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. MORTON. Mr 
leave to extend my 


Speaker, under 


remarks in the 
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é ) each Protesting that 
he ¢ property, he was told 
that | i have to go through with the 
bar d he did, though it cost him 
$4,000 to have hi tock of computers crated, 
red, and en shipped to his farm 
In busine now, with a heavy inventory 
of what uld become rather dead merchan- 
cise this trading farmer turned to Uncle 
m again as a prospective customer. And 
why not, since Uncle is about the biggest 
user of those contraptions? His letter to the 
Air Force in Washington brought, within a 
few days, officers from Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, to take a look at the merchandise, 
Why yes, they were interested and a trade 


with Uncle Sam’s representatives 
t buy the computers for $63,000. 
this time a bargain it was for “Uncle 
pesky things had cost the 
$500,000 when bought the first 


was made 
agreeing 
And 
Shylock.” rhe 
Government 
time 

ralk about a big corporation having no 
heart Where is the heart—not to mention 
the mind—of big Government? 


Souvenirs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp, I ask permission 
to include therein an editorial entitled 
“Souvenirs,” which appeared in the Palm 
Beach Post-Times on December 7, 1950, 
and which editorial was written by Hon, 
Charles Francis Coe, the editor and pub- 
lisher of said paper. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Coe re- 
ceived national recognition and an award 
from Freedoms Foundation, Inc., for the 
most constructive and outstanding edi- 
torial of the year 1949. 

The following editorial enjoins upon 
us the duty of taking an inventory of our 
national assets and to reexamine the 
fundamental principles of Americanism: 

SOUVENIRS 

There comes a time in the lives of men 
and nations when the attic must be ran- 
sacked, old trunks cleaned out, trash of the 


years discarded to make room for new ac- 
cumulations. In his front page cartoon 
l portrays Uncle Sam 


Mr. Enright 





an yanner. Coiled on the face of the flag 
i rattlesnake and the inscription is “Don’t 
tread m That was a message served op- 
pre: Americans. That was a 
fair wat given, and nobly support- 
ed. Ti passed into our sacred archives, a 
souvenir of its times, a milepost of human 
< iit ( ion call to the souls of free men 
in the making. As the fruits of its thinking 
ead, peopie became accustomed to the 

, rather than consecrated to the sub- 


e Which enabled that warning. Having 
K of gold, they ceased 
mining, leaving it to the natural forces to 
the gold from the lode into their palms. 
lowly the gold of liberty bogged in the 
nertia of a heediess, busy people. 
N all of the gold in 


Now comes the threat to 
freedom Now Uncle Sam, marshaling his 
comes upon a 


by a review of history, 

souvenir resounding indeed. He rediscovers 
in the attic of history that which never was 
and never can be, safely called a relic. The 
price of liberty is constant vigilance. Mil- 
lions for defense but not one cent for tribute. 
A house divided against itself * * *. In 
union there is strength. Don’t tread on me. 
These were never cliches. They attracted 
an emptiness through repetition of a parrot- 
like nature in the gesture of the elementary 
schools, but actually they were and are preg- 
hant with continuing liberty for these States 
united. It is well that we review the past, 
assort the treasures of our trove, renew ac- 
quaintance with the rugged virtues which 
sprouted and nurtured our homeland. It is 
well, indeed. 

Nothing else will preserve us. Nothing else 
will suffice as warning against the predatory 
fcrces intent upon our destruction. Nothing. 
These are the simple virtues of free men. 
These are the fortifications behind which 
grew freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
habeas corpus, the secret ballot, government 
of, for, and by the people. These are America. 
That which blatantly bellows from a bureau- 
cratic bedlam is not America. That which 
Sings a litany of lost energy, shrivelled am- 
bition, innocuous inertia, something for 
nothing, that is not America. The preach- 
ments of a villainous departure from the firm 
and rugged precepts of our origin are proving 
traitorous. The record speaks eloquently for 
itself. 

We are one of two things. Either we are 
Americans in the spirit and the flesh or we 
are wanderers into realms strange to Ameri- 
cans and repugnant to every impulse which 
made Americans. Uncle Sam does right well 
to lift from his treasure chest souvenirs of 
his own historic past. Nowhere else will he 
find the things which birthed, clothed, and 
fed him from the first cry of newborn human 
freedom, to this dire challenge to the blood 
of all who trod before us that he might 
grow great. 
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Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to a very objective and compre- 
hensive statement made by Mr. Edward 
Hilliard, an investment banker and 
broker in the city of Louisville. Mr. Hil- 
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liard has for years been a serious Sti. 
dent of fiscal matters. His remarks 
which follow were delivered on Novem- 
ber 29 in Louisville, Ky., before the Har- 
vard Business School Club of Kentucky. 
In these days when our national well- 
being and security are threatened not 
only by war but also by economic col- 
lapse due to inflation, Mr. Hilliard’s ob- 
servations are most timely. I recom- 
mend the study of Mr. Hilliard’s views 
by every Member of the House. His 
remarks follow: 
INFLATION 
(By Edward H. Hilliard) 

The United States has the disease of infla- 

tion in a bie way The value of the dollar 


has declined to 58 cents as measured in our 


purchasing power. In the black market of 
Bombay it has apparently declined to 35 
cents. Unless we stop confusing the disease 


and its symptoms and start treating the dis- 
ease itself, that value will certainly deciine 
further. Emission of inconvertible money 
in the form of currency and bank deposits 
is the disease. In the last 11 years, largely 
by selling Government bonds to banks, we 
have increased our currency from $7,000,- 
000,000 to $28,000,000,000 and spendable bank 
deposits from $50,000,060,000 to $160,000,- 
000,060. 

Next to war, inflation is the greatest trag- 
edy than can happen to a nation. War at 
its worst brings out some noble qualities in 
man—courage, loyalty, and generosity. In- 
flation is just the opposite. It makes honest 
men dishonest, destroys savings, life insur- 
ance, and pensions, makes saving wrong and 
spending right, makes speculators out of all 
businessmen, demoralizes our national econ- 
omy, and destroys the effectiveness of our 
war effort. In the present instance, inflation 
may readily result in our defeat by Russia. 

Inflation is not a general price advance. 
Price advance is merely one of the symptoms 
or results. As Webster says: 

“Inflation is a disproportionately and rela- 
tively sharp and sudden increase in the 
quantity of money, or credit, or both, 
relative to the exchange business,” coming 
among other ways, “in times of financial 
difficulty by governmental issues of paper 
money. * * * In accordance with the 
quantity theory of money, inflation always 
produces a rise in the price level.” 

In other words, inflation produces a decline 
in the value of money. 

Inflation is emission of money. Emission 
is the underlying cause of our trouble. De- 
cline in the value of money is merely the 
first of four results. The second is suspen- 
sion of specie payments and disappearance 
of the metallic money formerly used as a 
standard; third, further emissions of paper 
of necessity because depreciated paper will 
not buy what the Government needs; and 
fourth, the washout—paper money becomes 
valueless or practically so. Emission, de- 
cline in value, suspension, further emis- 
sion and washout. Sometimes suspension 
precedes decline in value but the result is 
the same. 

History is full of examples. In 300 B. C. 
Lysias blamed the corn factors for price ad- 
vances just like Mr. Truman blamed the 
speculators here. Diocletian in A. D. 300 
used price controls just as we do here. In 
France there was the John Law Mississippi 
Bubble and in England the East India Co. 
We had our colonial emissions and the con- 
tinental currency, the latter leaving the ex- 
pression “Not worth a Continental” when 
that currency went to zero. The Assignats 


of France in 1790, secured by real property 
at the rate of five to one, the best secured 
irredeemable paper currency ever issued, and 
its successor the Mandats, went out at zero 
in spite of the fact that “just a little” was 
originally issued. 


There was the wild Aus- 








trian inflation of 1811, and then Germany, 























Austria, Greece, France, and others (many 
them two or three times) of this last 50 
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pleasant st I 
cles between cause and efiect. 
of paper money force 
businessmen to borrow money. sorrowing is 
result not a cause but businessmen are now 
ig charged with being the cause of infla- 
Emission tovern- 
ment itself and creates deficits. Emission is 
the cause, deficits a result. My guess is that 
we will shortly hear the histor e that 
defic sion. This confusion 
tends further toward the treatment of 
The disease itse 
tinues on its progress. 
The fact that we have the disease is incon- 
trovertible. We have had the emission—an 
immense increase in money. We have had 
the first effect—the decline in the value of 
our money. We have had the second effect— 
the suspension of specie payment and the 
disappearance of the metal we have always 
used as money. It is neither possible to 
convert our paper into gold nor use that 
paper as the means of purchasing gold at a 
higher price than the nominal conversion 
value. We are about to witness the third 
result—further emissions because of war 
and the higher prices brought on by the 
earlier emissions. 
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Will we have the fourth and stage? 
We must immediately stop trea g symp- 
toms and hunting hedges Purther emis- 


sions will further depress the value of the 
dollar. We must stop these emissions as far 
as humanly possible. 

Fi:st. The Treasury Department should 
cease acting as an instrumentality for carry- 
ing out social objectives of any party. It 
should recognize that its duty is to “Prepare 
plans for the support of credit of the United 
States” as provided in the Statute of 1789 
under which it operates. The Treasury De- 
partment should openly and boldly come out 
against policies which are destroying the 
value of our money. These policies are 
primarily expenditure of money on objec- 
tives not connected with our war effort. 

Second. As a means of preventing furthe 
decline in the value of the dollar the Unite 
States Government should ration itself 
well as its citizens, It should immediate! 
stop spending and lending on objectives n 
connected with our war effort. This reduc- 
tion in Government expenditures will cause 
some unemployment but that 1 m j- 


ment 


ae<s2 25 


chortly taken up by the war 


will 
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Penal lews about prices and contr are 
laws treating the cough while the disease 
continues its course “In the battle be- 








tween printed ney and 
printed m y ys wins 
our printed money will be 
the financial policies of the United States 
Government, and not by price controls and 
penal laws. The value of our money is going 
down and penal laws about prices and con- 
trols will do no more good than they did in 
our revolution As Pelatiah Webster said 
about paper money at that. time— 

“It is not more absurd to attempt to impel 
faith into the heart of an unbeliever by fire 
or fagot or to whip love into your mistress 
with cow skin, than to force value into 
your money to penal laws.” 

The time is short. Next to joining our 
fighting forces, there is nothing more patri- 
otic that a citizen can do than fight the 
policies that are now destroying the value 
of our money. It ‘s up to us, 


price controls, 
The value of 


determined by 

















Rights and Dangers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of Decem- 
ber 12, 1950: 

RIGHTS AND DANGERS 

The 10 amendments called the Bill of 
Rights were added to the Constitution of 
the United States 159 years ago next Friday. 

They were framed and adopted to guaran- 
tee civil liberti« to protec 1 people who 


had known the tyranny of English ki from 
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Bromfield Sights Need for Reexamiration 
of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


To roaDrre nr as cues’ giuiell 
Mr. MCGREGOR Mr. § ik nder 


leave to extend 1 al I 


~ 


is. 





my very good friend, Louis Brom- 


ry. 4 ker. it certainly is time for 
those in control of our Government to 


\ )} a clear picture of what 
j ng on. I join in the thoughts of 
Mr. Bromfield and many of the people 
it is my honor to represent that our pro- 


m is muddled, confused, and ineffi- 


cien 
it is time for us to learn the truth, 
! of our foreign policy, but our 
own program as it affects the United 
I us have a reexamination, forget 
politics, and prepare to defend the free- 
doms that have made this Nation great. 
al cle follow 
I its NEED Ft REEXAMINATION 
OF GOVERNMENT 
(By Louis Bromfield) 
retary of State Acheson has given 
us a new and rather meaningless word, “re- 
examinist,” it might be well to give it some 
real meanit 
It rust of stilted British humor Mr. 
Ach launched the word as a term of op- 
probrium, only to find that it became a word 
with ‘rtones of common sense, intelligence, 


rl no doubt that the whole of our 
forel policy, whatever that may be, will be 
amined and the examination will prob- 
ably run into the fleld of vasi expenditures 
: f 


for foreign relief of one kind and another 
which have been made during the past 4 


citizens of the Nation are certainly 
entitled to know exactly how and where was 
spent yme forty-three billions of their 
money and whether we should, as Mr. Tru- 
man proposes, continue to pour out such 


astronomical sums indefinitely. 
Certainly Congress should endeavor to find 
out how long we can afford such whole floods 


of outgoing dollars without sinking our own 
Nati 

Congress should likewise reexamine the 
whole of the ECA which, since the announced 
departure of able Mr. Paul Hoffman as Di- 
rector, is rapidly congealing into a fixed and 
permanent organization of second-rate bu- 
reaucrats, all intent upon making a tempo- 
rary agency into a permanent affair which 
will keep them indefinitely on the stagger- 
ing Government payroll. 

We might reexamine the whitewashed 
Amerasia case and the Socialist government 
of Great Britain, supported by American tax- 
payers, while it blocks European defense and 
cooperation and carries on appeasement 
deals with Red China. 

But there is plenty of reexamination long 
overdue in fields outside the realm of for- 
eign policy. 

We, the people, through our Congress, 
might well ask what has become of the find- 
ings of the Hoover Commission, set up to 
bring some order into what is the biggest 
and probably the worst-run business in the 
world—the United States Government. 

It might also examine the question of 
why, although the whole of the Nation is for 
greater economy in government, the number 
of Government employees continues to in- 
crease more and more rapidly. 

It might inquire why the number of pub- 
lic servants attached to Mr. Truman pere 
sonally and the White House has been quad- 
rupled, all at fat salaries several times the 
income of the average American family. 

Congress should certainly attempt to find 
out what became of another fifty billions of 
taxpayers’ money which has gone to the 
Armed Forces during the past 4 years and 


why nothing has come of it but a general 





state of unpreparedness. 

It should k why at the moment Army 
cam} e filled with reservists and draftees 
sitting around with nothing to do while the 
Army goes on drafting men and calling up 
Reserves. It might go into the problem of a 


genuine unification and coordination of all 
the Armed Force 


And Congress might well go into the delays 
and the dodges of the Department of Justice 
in following up the investigations of the 


Kefauver committee by active prosecutions, 
when actually interest in the race-track busi- 
ness extends right into the Department it- 
self. 

It might inquire into the resentment and 
anger of many big shots on the Democratic 
National Committee over the activities of the 
Kefauver committee 

Some prominent Democrats, with a total 
lack of decency and morality, have bitterly 
claimed that the revelations of the Kefauver 
committee defeated their candidates in the 
recent election. I think the people would be 
very interested to Know just how much cer- 
tain figures in the present administration 
and the national Democratic organization are 
tied into the crime rings that function from 
one end of the country to the other. 

And Congress might well look into the 
Treasury Department and find out the truth 
or falsity of the reports of Governor War- 
ren’s committee in California that deals had 
been made on income taxes between criminal 
elements and employees of the Department 
of Internal Revenue. 

Apparently while the Justice Department 
and the Treasury Department have been 
combing small taxpayer’s accounts and those 
of reputable corporations and citizens, leaks 
in taxes from the criminal elements have 
piled up during the past 3 or 4 years of 
several million dollars. 

There is plenty to be reexamined in 
Washington. What kind of an administra- 
tion have we? Why does everything seem to 
be muddled, confused, and hopelessly in- 
efficient and even corrupt? 

There is plenty to be “reexamined” in 
Washington and the new Congress has both 
the power and authority to do it. It seems 
certain that the great majority of citizens 
would like nothing so much as a good whole- 
sale reexamination of the whole degenerat- 
ing picture in Washington. 

Examined bit by bit, it is a shocking pic- 
ture. 

Several Congressmen might well make 
great future capital and indeed whole careers 
simply by bringing about more of the re- 
examination which Mr. Acheson attempts so 
gayly to laugh off. 





Railroad Retirement Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include a speech made by 
Thomas Stack, president, National Rail- 
yoad Pension Forum, Inc., at Cleveland 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, on Octo- 
ber 27, 1950. 

Due to unrestricted inflation during 
the past few years, which continues to 
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reduce the purchasing pover of the dol- 
lar, it becomes more evident every day 
that legislation should be passed by this 
Congress to increase railroad retirement 
pay to the great group of railroad men 
who have so faithfully carried on railway 
transportation so vital to the commerce 
of our country and its economic sta- 
bility. 

The need for such increase in railroad 
retirement is further pointed up by the 
action of the Eighty-first Congress in 
increasing social security by approxi- 
mately 75 percent for the other workers 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Stack’s speech follows: 


Honorable Members of Congress, officers 
and members of the National Railroad Pen- 
sion Forum, ladies and gentlemen, my mes- 
sage tonight is one of utmost importance, 
not alone to the railroad employees of the 
Cleveland area, but to this Nation’s rail 
workers, in discussing some of the defects 
of our railroad retirement system and what 
we are attempting to do to remedy same. 
So far you have been led to believe that 
we have a wonderful retirement set-up, with 
protection for ourselves and families from 
the cradle to the grave, and our Retirement 
Board has exemplified these statements with 
elaborate charts and figures showing bene- 
fits have been paid in the millions of dol- 
lars to railroad workers. Such statements 
are hard to understand or comprehend where 
the interests of the individual are involved 
and many of us labor with the illusion that 
we are paying for security that we and our 
families will one day enjoy. And, so you 
have never been informed of the many in- 
justices of our Railroad Retirement Act, 
solely because no one has ever pointed them 
out. 

The new social security law—H. R. 6000— 
was passed in the Eighty-first Congress and 
increased benefits under that act some 177 
percent, so that now the ratio of benefits 
eclipse that of our rail worker. In order 
to explain this remark, let us consider two 
men aged 60 years who work until they 
are 65 years old—one under the Railroad 
Retirement Act and another under industry 
covered by social security. The one under 
railroad retirement pays in tax 6 percent of 
his earnings—matched by another 6 percent 
by the carrier, or a total of 12 percent of his 
earnings, while the one under social secu- 
rity will pay 144 percent of his earnings 
matched by another 1% percent by his em- 
ployer, or a total of 3 percent, or 9 percent 
less than the railroad employee, and assume 
both men earned an average of $300 per 
month in this 5-year period, the railroad 
man would receive a pension of $24 per 
month, while the man under social secu- 
rity—if he had a wife also 65 years old—~ 
would receive $120 per month. 

Now we know that insofar as the tax is 
concerned, both go into the Federal Treas- 
ury and the surplus, over the current pay- 
ments and administrative costs of both 
funds, are used by the Federal Government 
for current expenses. Both funds are equal- 
ly sound; both are underwritten by the 
United States Government, and as long as 
we have a dollar, the Government will pay 
the obligation—whether it be social security 
or railroad retirement. This should spike 
the theory of some, that our railroad retire- 
ment law has a superior financial structure, 

During the past year we have received 
some hundreds of letters from widows of 
employees asking us to check on their pen- 
sions; since they receive such small sums 
they could not believe same to be correct, 
Some were lawyers representing these wid- 
ows who spoke with ridicule of the act and 
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advises those wid 

ed to pension of $25 or $30 per month, they 
lly feel somethi: i wrong, which 
ts for the deluge of letters on this 


Let us reflect for a few minutes on some 
Here 


ese cases taken from our files. 











ve a Baltimore woman, widow of a 

aad man who commenced service with 
carrier in 1905 and died in 1941 while on 
the The Retirement Board advised 
that was entitled to regular monthly 
payments of $30.64. However, they re- 


referred to section 5 of the Railroad Retire- 





ment Act which provides in substance that 
all she could receive is the amount in ex- 
cess of the total insurance benefits coming 
to her under social security, and they ad- 
vised her further that inasmuch as she 
would receive in her own right $23.71 from 


th ocial security her railroad-retirement 
ts would be reduced to a monthly 
ure of $6.93. To make matters worse, they 
reminded her that she had been paid a 
burial expense for her husband’s funeral 
and part of this would be deducted each 
month from her railroad-retirement check 
and that she would receive $4.34 per month 
until the funeral expense, which was con- 
sidered a loan, was satisfied. 

Case No. 2 covers a Chicago woman whose 
husband worked for the Railway Express 
nearly 50 years; he retired November 1949 
and died in March 1950. His pension 
amounted to $107 per month; she worked 
under social security during the war and 
asxe | for the lump-sum benefit—as se knew 
in the Eightieth Congress we had legislation 
passed to insure and guarantee each em- 
ployee that should they die before reaching 
retirement age their beneficiary would be en- 
titled to 4 percent of their earnings since 
January 1, 1937, to December 31, 1946, and 7 
percent thereafter—not to exceed $300 maxi- 
mum salary per month, which is the maxi- 
mum amount on which we pay tax. 
was advised by the Board that since she was 
over 65 years old whe lump-sum channel was 
closed to her; and they further advised that 
she was not entitled to the burial expense 
in view of immediate benefits payable; as a 
matter of fact she had great difficulty in get- 
ting a loan to pay the funeral expenses, and 
afterward waited several months to get a 
reply from the Board on the many letters she 
wrote them on this subject. Finally, through 
the efforts of your forum she did get a reply 
that she was entitled to $34.89 per month— 
but again, there was a big BUT—because she 
was entitled in her own right to $21.43 under 
social security, this amount would have to 
be reduced from her retirement annuity and 
she would get $13.46 a month, under section 
5, paragraph G (2) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. So you can see that many of us 
are today paying for security we will never 
hove to enjoy unless the present act is ma- 
terially changed. I might say that our pres- 
ent retirement pensions average about $83 
per month, which will not suffice to meet the 
present economic conditions. 

While our Forum has only 5 bills in the 
Kouse of Representatives and 2 bills pend- 
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é wledgment v < ! 

In the Senate v I » simila r 
difficulty with Sez I I} 
the Democratic I i Ss r PauL 
DovuG.Las, the subcom! tee chairman, again 
serving special interes i refused to bring 
up railroad retirement in this session of 
Congress The latter f with 
figures which to say t ited 
by the application of the astrological slide 
rule that c inc decrea se 
tl computer's col ce and pi and 
showed, while we have t id one bil- 
lions today in the reser that the liabilit 
was close to $20,0( Of 0, which, of course, 
would mean that everyone who had credits 
from the Retirement Act w d demand e 


overnight and the railroads of the country 








would cease to exist He concl re- 
marks with a threat, that shouk be 
liberalized the tax would ha i d 
on the empl and the employee Of 
course, no insurance company uses such 





methods in arranging their affairs 
I would rather choose to meet tl 


gvene 





tlemen with facts and one does not have 
to be a professor of economics at any Uni- 
versity to use those f ope to all rail- 
road employees. Thi ct became effective 


January 1, 1937, with a tax of 2 percent on 
the employee, matched by a similar amount 
by the carrier, and in the first 10 years of 
operation we paid an average tax of 3 per- 
cent, matched by another 3 percent by 
railroads, and we accomplished in this time 
a repayment to the Federal Government of 
$500,000,000 loaned the retirement account 
to establish it during its infancy; we took 
on our pension rolls me 48,555 pensioners 
who never paid 1 cent into the fund and 
gave them a pension (many of those are no 
longer with us). It was a charity gesture 
on our part to help those poor souls; we 
shall never regret it The great Lincoln at 
one time said, “God loves the poor, otherwise 
He would not have made so many.” n the 
first 2 years of operation we had the greatest 
influx of pensioners we ever had and ever 
expect to have and we put into the reserve 
fund during this period almost $1,000,000,C00 
on an aggregate tax of 6 percent (just half 
of what we pay today) when we pay 12 per- 
cent or 6 percent by the employees and a 
similar amount by the carriers Coupled 
with this though is the fact that we do not 
have an honest dollar in the country today; 
that is a dollar that would buy 100 cents’ 
worth as it did in 1937, as inflation has given 
us 52 cents buying power on the 1950 dollar, 

The idea behind pensions is to 
faithful employees security so that they will 


the 





give to 


not suffer from want in their declining 
years. Earlier retirement with adequate 
pensions would help prolong the life of 


many employees and give a little sunshine 
in our declining years; it would restore both 
hope and confidence to these already on pen- 
sion who are at present facing a very dark 
future. 

I just read an article that appeared in the 
Topeka Daily Capitol under date of October 
10, 1950, in which t was used by 


a statement 
the Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
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in 1949 I went to W d tried 
secure Sor oul tl Y i 
key p ns wi he adi istr I 
acco. s for the fact th I j 
were sponsored by Dem«o ead H - 
ever it Was ¢ ed t ai tte t . 
of our leading Senators that should w 
for pa wwe of our retirement bills while the 
social security bill, H. R. 6000, was pen 
we mig be taken under social cu 

his ¢ leman showed me the He er Com. 
mission report in whi it W recommended 
tha both Federal civil ice l uilr d 
retirement be taken under the social secu- 
rity, id he advised mec he |! i a tentat 
agreement with the Federal employes ha 
they would not press for action until the 


social security bill 


rity had passe 
I asked this get 


when he expected 


tieman 





action on social security. He advised that it 
would pass the House in the first session and 
come to the floor of the Senate not later 
than March 15 On Marc 15 ] I vy 

again back in Washin and testified be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee holding 
hearings on the social ecurity b I 
pointed out on this occasion the vast dis- 
crimination between proposed social security 
and railroad retirement systen So im- 
pressive were the briefs that a member of the 

















committee—Senator Hucu BuTLer from Ne- 
braska, and former construction engineer for 
the Chica Burlingt dQ Rai 
asked permission to put those bri in th 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp during this period 
Now social security passed the House i 
first session of Congress in 1949, | 
bogged d inder the » ¢ 
Lucas, o! ois, in t Senate Tt man I 
used to call my friend was head of the cy 
committee of the é 1 De rati 
hip, and it wa eader that 
the social-security i n did | 
the Senate until August 17, 195¢ 
course, is now law. 
I was back again in W } t Au 
18 and made a desperate effort t 
on our bills. I interviewed me 115 ¢ o 
gressmen and 32 Senators f rable to our 
cause, but I found the ¢ ré tI ut- 
most confusion with tax bi DT yr 
bills, omnibus bills, Communist bills, and th 
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Korean War scare taking the play away from 
all « er le tio! Tor e matters more 
acute the House went into a series of re- 
C ‘ t d there to open and 
eve third day u 1 the 
f 1 it bl ¢ th ! er part 
( Vv e the hor for be- 
1 l we e ig every- 
) S€ re heart on ur re- 
t bills ter the November election 
i get them on both floors of 
( before this Co ess djourns in 
De er I is a violation of democratic 
! j if we were denied the courtesy ex- 
t ¢d to all Americans in this wonderful 
r f our 
I would like to state with authority tonight 
that percent of our memberships comprise 
the various crafts of the Brother- 
} ( that only some of those leaders who 
instruct Crosser o! ed to us apparently 
‘ t inds that we are invading the field 
r ] ! For 11 long years those ¥ » criti- 
cize us did nothing to remedy the situation, 
ey now admit many inequalities 
in connection with the act, but as far as they 
we cerned the retired worker was the 
f tten man and now with lip servic« 
the re trying to impress him with the grea 
i est they have in retirement benefits 
One f those leaders sent out 2 weeks ago 
letter to his cohorts in which he tried to 
le e the impression that I was a racketeer. 
This man is the most despised labor leader of 
them he dictates to Crosser and to Douc- 
LA Never since the days of Al Capone have 
we 1 a dictator and czar of this caliber— 
tl wing his weight around Washington and 
hiding behind the skirts of politicians to de- 
prive you of just benefits and yet has im- 
pressed you as a friend. He voted himself 
& 


4,000 a year salary with a pension of 
$16,666.66, supplemented by a railroad re- 
tirement pension, and he does not have to 
wait until he is 65 years old to take it either. 
I hed four sons in the service; one lost his 
life in France, to try to exterminate the dic- 
tators of Europe, and yet we coddle this 
third-grade student at home. 

In closing, dear friends, I want to impress 
upon you the sincerity of purpose behind 
this organization. We need a forum to pro- 
tect your interests and police pensions from 
here out. It is my wish that this organiza- 
ti shall continue to flourish many years 
after I am gone so that never again shall 
c railroad employees be singled out as 
guinea pigs for the experiments of the phi- 
losophers of socialistic ideas. I have 38 years 
of railroad service; I will be 60 years old next 
month; I have dedicated the rest of my life 
to this worthy cause. The Good Book tells 
us “No greater love hath a man than to 
give his life for his fellow man.” I am 
doing God’s work in trying to help the poor 
railroad worker who individually is unable 
to help himself. I am not alone trying for 
the material success of the Forum, but look- 
ing forward to the great beyond when that 
Judge of Justice one day will say to me 
“Come, you faithful of my people, possess 
the kingdom prepared for you.” 

I thank you. 





A Blistering Indictment of Politics as 


Usual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 





letter written to me by Charles R. Chide- 
ster, of Torrington, Conn., wherein there 
is set forth what I believe to be a con- 
sensus of opinion shared by a majority 
of our citizens. 

In time of crisis “politics as usual” has 
no place. The fate of not only 150,000,000 
Americans is in the balance but the 
future of humanity may well depend on 
the strength of America. 

The letter follows: 

TORRINGTON, CONN., December 7, 1950. 

Congressman PATTERSON: We have raised 
two generations of boys to be diplomatic 
pawns, political sacrifices, and American 

They have known nothing but 
nment by emergency. They have been 
indoctrinated with the thought and example 
of profligate spending, a never mind to- 
morrow we will take care of you. What is 
pathetic is that the “We” were careful not to 
translate who “We” were. The administra- 
tion was going to be good enough to give the 
people back their own money, less of course 
the usual administration cut. 

The people of the country have been ac- 
cused of cynicism and sophistication where 
the old ideals of Americanism were con- 
cerned. Why shouldn't they be when their 
Government has adopted an attitude of 
“What's in it for me” policy to obtain vote 
getting continuance in office? Buy the farm 
vote with subsidies; buy the labor vote with 
a Secretary of Labor who does not represent 
the entire working people of the country but 
only its pressure powerful unionized mi- 
nority; buy large portions of the general pub- 
lic by public housing, public power, public 
medicine, extravagant public political pat- 
ronage. The question wasn’t whether it was 
good economics or good government, but how 
many votes will it deliver. 

I can understand why such Democratic 
figures as Al Smith, Jim Farley, Jim Byrnes, 
Senator Byrd, and Raymond Moley quit 
active participation in the welfare party. It 
had become the captive of the Frankfort 
group of Socialists, the Pollyannas of the wel- 
fare state. The group who could buy it for 
you wholesale. 

The administration followed the same line 
abroad and set up a world WPA; again it 
was added to our bill. Although we had a 
Monroe Doctrine for our side of the water, 
we ignored its basic concept in dealing 
abroad. The administration thought they 
could buy respect and friendship abroad. 
They didn’t predicate their heip on any self- 
help quota. They used our money to sup- 
port and maintain a Socialist government in 
Britain, while the British traded our rehabili- 
tation goods to Russia. They agreed to de- 
molish factories in Germany so the Germans 
became less self-sufficient and needed more 
help. They supported factions to influence 
politics in France, Belgium, Greece, and the 
Near East. They only succeeded in ineffec- 
tive meddling that created ill-will that was 
capitalized upon by the Soviet. 

Did they succeed? Today we are still 
owed enough money from World Wars I and 
II to liquidate our own national debt. To 
those whom they gave the most in money 
and war-torn dead, can we now depend? 
Look at the implied threat of England and 
France today to appease Red China or we 
will not be able to stand with you. The 
same old tune of “your danger is in Europe; 
you should rearm us and fight for us there.” 

Can we afford to continue to impoverish 
our natural resources, to devaluate our dol- 
lar, to sacrifice our greatest asset of all—the 
youth of our Nation—to these leeches? Are 
we going to turn the other cheek again while 
150,000 men are being slaughtered by the 
Chinese Soviet—Mr. Acheson’s agrarians? 
Is the me-first appeal of Europe more press- 
ing than the lives of these men? Can we 
continue to fight a war, with one hand tied 











behind us, waiting for tea diplomacy at the 
United Nations? The mothers of the boys 
in Korea don’t think so, 

A record of many years standing shows 
where Acheson and his crowd stand. The, 
have deliberately misled the American peo- 
ple long enough. A policy from Moscow 
couldn’t have been more successfully con- 
fusing. Five months after the Korean war 
started our Commerce and State Depart- 
ments ave still allowing materials econom- 
ically and aggressively important to Red 
China to be shipped to them. What con- 
stitutes treachery to our leaders? Are our 
elected representatives so blind and unin- 
formed as not to know this? Does the re- 
mains of our Korean Army have to fight not 
only Red China but the Commerce and State 
Departments, plus the political decorum or 
indifference of our legislators? 

President Truman has said that Acheson 
would continue in office as long as he did 
These are times when the confidence of the 
American people is essential to our preser- 
vation as a free country. If Mr. Truman 
ties his destiny with a man suspect, there 
are constitutional ways to dispose of both 
these men. It ts past time for politics as 
usual. 

When Mr. Truman was voted full power 
to control wages and prices for an all-out 
defense effort, he chose to wait until after 
all major unions had their pay boost and 
until elections were over. This choice of 
political expedience over moral and economic 
necessity will saddle the coming generations 
of our youth with additional billions of 
taxes. Mr. Truman's refusal to take advice 
on the qualifications and principles of some 
of his major political appointments has led 
to questionable and costly economic pro- 
grams. Surely Mr. Truman is not an indis- 
pensable man if he persists in ignoring con- 
clusive evidence of treacherous associates. 

It is pathetic to note that the best qualifi- 
cations a man can have for a major admin- 
istration appointment is to be defeated by 
the electorate of some State where the voter 
has expressed no confidence in his ability. 
Let’s have more Americans in politics and 
less politics in America. 

Let’s make it plain by congressional action 
that the next country to go to war against 
us can expect no mercy during the war and 
no help or rehabilitation after it is over. 
Let's quit playing Uncle Sap. 

CHARLES R. CHIDESTER. 








Psychological Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting article 
which appeared in the November issue 
of the Reader’s Digest by Constantine 
W. Boldyreff, a professor of Russian in 
the School of Foreign Service at George- 
town University, Washington, D. C.: 

We Can WIN THE COLD War IN RUSSIA 


(By Constantine W. Boldyreff with O. K. 
Armstrong) 


Despite the war in Korea and the certainty 
that the tyrants who rule the Soviet Union 
have a blueprint for further aggression, I 
believe that a major conflict with Russia is 
not inevitable. 

World war III can be prevented by an im- 
mediate and vigorous psychological attack 
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we know must meday free our } 
We who have chosen freedom m1 
i I democraci ire l 
ld war. Many well-meanil people pre- 
ime, as did Trygve Lie, secretary-genera! 
United Nations, that if leaders « L 
will sit down toge their cifie ( 
can be settled by discussion and con e. 
That is not true. Marxist communism is a 
rn ant, proselyting doctrine, based upon 
iggle. It carries inspiring promis it 
es zealots. But it cannot permit liberty 





ought or action, it cannot tolerate op- 
pesition. Therefore it can never be appeased. 
It must be defeated 

Our need is to understand the enemy's plan 
of campaign. Stalin wants war—but not for 
Russia now. He wants war to strengthen his 
position internally and bleed the United 
States white. Here in Stalin’s own words is 
the fundamental principle for Communist 
ry of world conquest: “War leads to the 
weakening of the positio capitalism in 
eneral. It approximates in its effect a pro- 
letarian revolution.” 

So Stalin has devised the diabolically 
shrewd plan to set the world afire with wars, 
fought by his puppets under Soviet-trained 
leaders, while keeping Russia officially neu- 
tral. By this means Stalin can enjoy all the 
privileges accorded honest diplomacy while 
his stooges stand in the United Nations and 
damn peace-loving peoples in barrages of 
prcpaganda aimed to win the underprivi- 
leged millions of the earth 

That was the pattern in Korea. It will be 
the pattern in Formosa, where Stalin hopes 
to draw the United States into war with 
China. It will be the pattern in Germany, 
where American guns may blaze away not at 
Russians but at Soviet-supported Germans 
Stalin does not fear the feverish arming 
of the United States, the diversion of man- 
power from normal production, the use of 
resources and the vast expenditures for im- 
plements of war. That fits his plan of bleed- 
ing the United States white. But one thing 
he does fear—a revolt of the Russian people. 

The masters of the Kremlin dread most a 
movement that will show their victims how 
to shake off Communist control. The 
Achilles’ heel of Soviet rule has always been 
in Russia. Between 1921 and 1941 there were 
more than 30 revolts, rebellions, and active 
plots against the Bolshevik regime. Most of 
these, spontaneous and disorganized, were 
doomed from the start. But they indicated 
unmistakably the hatred of the people for 
their oppressors. 

When Hitler's armies invaded Russia in 
1241, the people greeted them as liberators. 
In less than 5 months millions of Russians 
surrendered to the Germans. By 1942 an 
organized anti-Bolshevik revolution under 
the leadership of Gen. Andrei Vlassov was 
on its way. But Nazi atrocities were more 
than even desperate anti-Communists could 
stomach, and the powerful force of Russian 
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war of id I é 
equip them wi 
1. Active and é 1 f t 
Neither tl i e e of e 
Russians’ oppesition to communism |! been 
understood by the free natioi I I $ 
from the Soviet Unio1 ire forced t lit 
wretched, hunted | W rn I ( 
Greece, and Turkey Ihe democraci have 
failed signally to encour e d to help these 
refugees. Yet they are } lonate p 
of freedom—our best Lie Most of them 
have staked their live é i comn 
and will stake them tin destroy com- 
munism and liberate their enslaved people. 
Assurance should be given the anti-Com- 


munist forces within Russia 
means their hands will be strengthened. 
Announcement of a plan of assistance for 
all working in the underground would fire 
these patriots with hope and determination. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that Rus- 
sians be equipped and encouraged to c 


that by every 





duct their own psychological war The 
weakness of the Voice of America is that it 


sends propaganda from America. Its effec- 
tiveness would b isurably multiplied 
if its broadcasts were by, of, 
slans. 

Criticism by a foreigner can be misund 
stood and resented by the sensitive national. 
Verbal attacks upon the Red army are harm- 
ful because it is Russian, not Bolshevik. The 
people are proud of its victorie Unfavor- 
able comparisons of standards of living can 
be misinterpreted as boastful superiority. It 
should be made clear that the people are 
being robbed of their birthrights of freedom 
and truth, but comparisons must be made in 
the spirit of kindness, sympathy, and under- 
standing. 

2. A campaign of truth. 

The people of the Soviet Union are fam- 
ished for authentic news and ideas from the 
outside world. Russian leaders of libera- 
tion should be equipped immediately to 
speak loudly and clearly to the masses over 
the heads of their dictators. They must u 
every occasion to assert: 

That credit for Russia’s war record belongs 
to its people, not to Stalin and his gang 

That the Western World does not blame 
the Russian people for the Kremlin’s peace- 
wrecking tactics 

That all free people share the aspirations 
of the Russian people for freedom and are 
eager to help them earn it 

That Soviet propaganda which brands the 
United States and its associates as aggressors 
bent on Russia’s destruction is fantastically 
false. 

That, above all, the free peoples seek the 
friendship of the Russian people, and once 
the Communist menace has been conquered, 
this friendship can be established on a lasting 
basis. 

How can we get this message across in a 
major psychological offensive? First meth- 
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I € cal ve 
Y equipr I I 
housan recru are a lable for in- 
filtration into Russia. Unde ind agents 
should be prepared to sé d mem- 
bers to penetri ») key } in the 
Communist Part ld establish 
close contact with those already in such } - 
tions and give them the ideological ammuni- 
tion they need 
Activities that bring the anti-Comr 
oppos lic attention ld 
greatly l A new forn 1 ler- 
ground organi lea 1 i t the 
secret police h been det 1 n 
to each other, i e fighters, inspired and 
instructed by leaflets, act ind lal t 
uniformly in the effort to nmon 
aims They sienalize their existence t r 
anonymous fighters b painting tl NTS 
symbol—a trident—on walls and sidewalk 
perhaps with an appropriat l With 
the mounting confidence st t \ ich 
a full-scale psyc! ical offensive, the tide 
of results will rise 
One basic aim of our campaign is to over- 
come the Russians’ fear of the MVD . 
secret police. By ruthle r d r 
the Politburo h nurtured the id th 
agents invincible nd ih Ime é 
Our tesk is to prove that a myth. Already 
we have shown that, like the Nazi G 
it can be duped d misled 
Nicolas Sinevil n NTS me f ed 


the military branc I 
months nd returned to th side < the 
iron curtain A book about his experience 

was published by Possev, 
Communist newsp , 
This paper is receiving clandestine circula- 
tion in Russia and the satellite countries 





with devastating effect upon MVD morale 
By incessant repetition, by overt act the 
vulnerability of the MVD must become 


accepted fact in Russia 
The men of the Kremlin know that 
their grip loosens at home th 


the satellite nations wil also lose their 
power. And with that loss there can be no 
more wars fought by Communist-dominated 
masses. Then the revolt wi'l gather strength 


and sweep the Russian homeland 
Here is a task t wak the best effort f 


free nations can dedicated rhe 
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of their governments is necessary. But the 
movement toward freedom has always come 
f 1 the people. Churches of all faiths, 


] r organizations, educational and civic 
groups, all can help to equip our liberation 
forces with the weapons of truth and action. 
Victory in the psychological war will mean 
peace ' Its loss could mean that all that has 
been gained in human rights from the 
Magna Carta to the American Constitution 


will go down into chaos and enslavement. 





A Further Advertising Barrage by Omaha 
Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following advertising material makes up 
part 6 of my exposé of the tactics of the 
Omaha doctors in the last congressional 
campaign. 

On November i, 1950, the Omaha doc- 
tors ran the following advertisement in 
the Omaha World-Herald and other 
papers. 

At the beginning of the article appears 
the symbol of United States freedom— 
the bald eagle with a shield carrying 
three stars and five black stripes and 
three arrows in the left claw and an olive 
branch in the right one. 

DECLARATION 
AN OPEN LETTER TO MY PATIENTS 


Legislation has been introduced into Con- 
gress at this session which is the first step 
in bringing about a system of socialized 
medicine such as England now has, This 
socialized medicine scheme has been put 
up by the present administration in Wash- 
ington. They call it “compulsory national 
health insurance” which means that you 
must pay for it whether you want it or not. 

This scheme would destroy the personal 
relationship between patient and physician, 
would make impossible absolute choice of 
physician in time of illness, would lower the 
quaiity of medical care, and would allow 
political control of the physicians, dentists, 
pharmacists, nurses, hospitals, and everyone 
else who looks after the sick. 

And it means more expense—another com- 
pulsory deduction from your pay check, less 
take-home pay, and more hidden taxes, 

On election day, November 7, we ask you 
to vote for a man who will fight this menace 
to the American way. Vote for Howarp 
Burrert for Congress in the Second District. 

Sincerely, 

Payson 8. Adams, M. D.; John A. Aita, 
M. D.; Frank J. Anderson, M. D.; Har- 
ley E. Anderson, M. D.; Lawrence L, 
Anderson, M. D.; Leo Anderson, M. D.; 
Walter Armbrust, M. D.; Don E. Baca, 
M. D.; Stanley M. Bach, M. D.; J. L, 
Bader, M. D.; C. F. Bantin, M. D.; E, 
W. Bantin, M. D.; John Baptist, M. D.; 
M. W. Barry, M. D.; Frank R. Barta, 
M. D.; Meyer Beber, M. D.; F. O. Beck, 
M. D.; Leon Becker, M. D.; R. R. Best, 
M. D.; J. Dewey Bisgard, M. D.; Albert 
S. Black, Jr., M. D.; R. W. Blanchard, 
M. D.; Rodney W. Bliss, M. D.; Charles 
M. Bonniwell, M. D.; Joseph J. Berg- 
hoff, M. D.; Elton P, Bozarth, M. D.; 


James D. Bradley, M. D.; John G, 
Brazer, M. D.; John H. Brush, M. D,; 
J. L. Bryngelson, M. D.; Donald J. 
Bucholz, M..D.; B. C. Burns, M. D.; 
Louis §. Campbell, M. D.; S. J. 
Carnazzo, M. D.; W. A. Cassidy, M. D.; 
Nancy Catania, M. D.; Julius Christen- 
sen, M. D.; J. H. Christlieb, M. D.; 
George Clark, M. D.; F. 8. Clarke, 
M. D.; A. David Cloyd, Jr., M. D.; 
Robert Cochran, M. D.; Joseph J, 
Comine, M. D.; Earl A. Connolly, M. D.; 
Lyman J. Cook, M. D.; J. W. Courtney, 
M. D.; Michael Crofoot, M. D.; A. R. 
Cimino, M. D.; Edwin Davis, M. D.; 
Edwin Davis, Jr., M. D.; Herbert H. 
Davis, M. D.; J. Allan Davis, M. D.; 
J. Calvin Davis, M. D.; L. A. DeLanney, 
M. D.; Henry De Long, M. D.; Byron 
Demorest, M. D.; W. H. Dendinger, 
M. D.; Carmelo Do Stefano, M. D.; 
Joseph Dolezal, M. D.; James P. Done- 
lan, M. D.; A. G. Dow, M. D.; D. A. 
Dowell, M. D.; John E. Downing, M. D.; 
Theodore Drdla, M. D.; J. F. Drozda, 
M. D.; Lowell F. Dunn, M. D.; Henry 
L. Dworak, M. D.; Richard Egan, M. D.; 
R. E. Eggers, M. D.; Harry Elston, 
M. D.; Gregory L. Endres, M. D.; W. E. 
Engdahl, M. D.; Neill J. Everitt, 
M. D.; Chester Farrell, M. D.; Robert 
F. Farrell, M. D.; David Findley, M. D.; 
James Finegan, M. D.; Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, M. D.; Robert J. Fitzgibbons, 
M. D.; John C. Follman, M. D.; Earl 
M. Forster, M. D.; Miles E. Foster, 
M. D.; R. W. Fouts, M. D.; Marvin B. 
Francis, M. D.; Charles Frandsen, 
M. D.; Muriel Frank, M. D.; Albert 
E. Freed, M. D.; John J. Freymann, 
M. D.; J. F. Gardiner, M. D.; John W. 
Gatewood, M. D.; John Leo Gedgoud, 
M. D.; J. H. George, M. D.; Allan G. 
Gilloon, M. D.; Guy Goodrich, M. D.; 
A. Greenberg, M. D.; M. M. Green- 
berg, M. D.; Arthur Greene, M. D.; 
John J. Grier, M. D.; Maurice Grier, 
M. D.; Lloyd Groshong, M. D.; Joseph 
F. Gross, M. D.; Thomas J. Gurnett, 
M. D.; Ray O. Gillies, Jr., M. D.; W. O. 
Haney, M. D.; W. N. Hahn, M. D.; 
Lynn T. Hall, M. D.; W. R. Hamsa, 
M. D.; Charles R. Hankins, M. D.: 
Clifford H. Hansen, M. D.; G. M. Han- 
sen, M. D.; C. C. Hardy, M. D.; T. T. 
Harris, M. D.; J. D. Hartigan, M. D.; 
Clarence M. Hartmann, M. D.; Harry 
C. Henderson, Jr., M. D.; Phil H. 
Henderson, M. D.; George F. Henne- 
gan, M. D.; J. A. Henske, M. D.; Har- 
land T. Hermann, M. D.; J. M. Heu- 
mann, M. D.; Leo T. Heywood, M. D.; 
Charles Hickey, M. D.; F. C. Hill, 
M. D.; L. C. Hilsabeck, M. D.; L. E. 
Hoel, M. D.; L. C. Hoffman, M. D.; W. 
J. Holden, M. D.; Edward Holyoke, 
M. D.; Harley Hotz, M. D.; M. C, 
Howard, M. D.; C. D. Howard, M. D.; 
Allen J. Hruby, M. D.; Leo V. Hughes, 
M. D.; Wyane Hull, M. D.; William 
E. Hungerford, M. D.; H. B. Hunt, 
M. D.; Sven Isaacson, M. D.; Frank J. 
Iwerson, M. D.; Donald Jackson, 
M. D.; Herman Jahr, M. D.; C. 8S. 
James, M. D.; Harry Jenkens, M. D.; 
Werner Jensen, M. D.; A. C. Johnson, 
M. D.; George Johnson, M. D.; Her- 
man Johnson, M. D.; J. A. Johnson, 
M. D.; Morris B. Johnson, M. D.; Wes- 
ley Jones, M. D.; J. H. Judd, M. D,; 
G. J. Kadavy, M. D.; Henry Kam- 
mandel, M. D.; J. Whitney Kelley, 
M. D.; William E. Kelley, M. D.; Wil- 
liam T. Kempf, M. D.; James Kelly, 
Jr.. M. D.; Terence Kempt, M. D.; 
John C., Kennedy, M. D.; Bernard 
Kenney, M. D.; Kenneth Kimball, 
M. D.; E. J. Kirk, M. D.; Frank 
Klabenes, M. D.; John R. Kleyla, 


M. D.; Z. N. Korth, M. D.; W. Riley 

Kovar, M. D.; W. E. Kroupa, M. D; 

Leroy W. Lee, M. D.; Henry Lehnhoff, 

Jr., M. D.; G. B. Lennox, M. D.; Ray- 

mond G. Lewis, M. D.; Robert S. Long, 

M. D.; Robert E. Lovgren, M. D.; J. F. 

Lucas, M. D.; Ralph Luikart, M. D.; 

Edwin Lyman, M. D.; E. L. Mac Quiddy, 
M. D.; G. Prentiss McArdle, M. D.; 

J. 8. McAvin, M. D.; Harry H. Mc- 
Carthy, M. D.; J. D. McCarthy, M. D.; 
S. McCleneghan, M. D.; Arnold Mc- 
Dermott, M. D.; Harry E. McGee, M. D.; 
J. W. McGee, M. D.; Millard McGee, 
M. D.; Leon S. McGoogan, M. D.; L. D 

McGuire, M. D.; A. R. McIntyre, M. D.; 
C. W. McLaughlin, Jr., M. D.; Charles 
McMartin, M. D.; W. J. McMartin, 
M. D.; Aaron M. McMillan, M. D:; 
J. W. McNamara, M. D.; Charles Mad- 
son, M. D.; Stephan Magiera, M. D.; 
Louis L. Mahar, M. D.; Samuel Mangi- 
melli, M. D.; R. E. Marble, M. D.; 
Charles Marsh, M. D.; James Martin, 
M. D.; Paul J. Martin, M. D.; R. T. 
Mauer, M. D.; William H. Melcher, 
M. D.; Clinton Millett, M. D.; R. H. 
Miller, M. D.; Earl Montgomery, M. D.; 
W. B. Moody, M. D.; C. F. Moon, M. D.; 
Louis E. Moon, M. D.; Clyde Moore, 
M. D.; Ralph Moore, M. D.; Haskell 
Morris, M. D.; W. Howard Morrison, 
M. D.; Paul N. Morrow, M. D.; R. A. 
Moser, M. D.; G. Kenneth Meuhlig, 
M. D.; Wilbur A. Muehlig, M. D.; A. 
E. Murphy, M. D.; Albert V. Murphy, 
M. D.; Charles M. Murphy, M. D.; J. 
Harry Murphy, M. D.; F. J. Murray, 
M. D.; Nathan Muskin, M. D.; Floyd 
C. Nelson, M. D.; C. J. Nemec, M. D.; 
Ed C. Nemec, M. D.; Harold N. Neu, 
M. D.; Oliver C. Nickum, M. D.; F. W. 
Niehaus, M. D.; John F, Nilsson, 
M. D.; John R. Nilsson, M. D.; W. J. 
Nolan, M. D.; William F. Novak, M. D.; 
A. J. Offerman, M. D.; J. J. O’Hearn, 
M. D.; Leland J. Olson, M. D.; Gerald 
C. O'Neil, M. D.; James O'Neil, M. D.; 
L. D. O'Dell, M. D.; Maurice L. Pep- 
per, M. D.; George F. Pinne, M. D.; 
L. T. Placek, M. D.; Joseph A. Pleiss, 
M. D.; Stanley E. Potter, M. D.; Payton 
T. Pratt, M. D.; S. W. Prichard, M. D.; 
Paul H. Priest, M. D.; D. T. Quigley, 
M. D.; W. T. Rance, M. D.; John A. 
Rasmussen, M. D.; Paul S. Read, M. D.; 
William J, Reedy, M. D.; J. P. Redg- 
wick, M. D.; B. M. Riley, M. D.; C. E. 
Robertson, M. D.; Charles M. Root, 
M. D.; Ralph O. Ruch, M. D.; William 
L. Rumbolz, M. D.; H. C. Russum, 
M. D.; Adolph Sachs, M. D.; Earl C. 
Sage, M. D.; Geraldine Satrang, M. D.; 
L. E. Sauer, M. D.; John R. Schenken, 
M. D.; W. H. Schmitz, M. D.; George 
A. Schmidtmann, M. D.; R. D. Schrock, 
M. D.; F. J. Swertley, M. D.; Nathaniel 
Scott, M. D.; W. L. Shearer, M. D,; 
Philip O. Sher, M. D.; C. J. Shramek, 
M. D.; R. F. Sievers, M. D.; E. E. Sim- 
mons, M. D.; Francis L. Simonds, 
M. D.; J. E. Simpson, M. D.; Jules A. 
Slunicko, M, D.; E. J. Smith, M. D.; 
Richard D. Smith, M. D.; Thomas T. 
Smith, M. D.; Joseph E. Sobota, M. D.; 
W. W. Solomon, M. D.; A. F. Srb, 
M. D.; Herbert Staubitz, M. D.; R. J. 
Stearns, M. D.; A. A. Steinberg, M. D.; 
Jack M. Stemper, M. D.; Maurice E. 
Stoner, M. D.; W. R. Strickland, M. D.; 
W. L. Sucha, M, D.; C. M. Swab, M. D.; 
Samuel Swenson, Jr.. M. D.; S. A. 
Swenson, M. D.; Joseph P. Swoboda, 
M. D.; Robert C. Therian, M. D.; John 
H. Thomas, M. D.; C. Q. Thompson, 
M. D.; Dorothy H. Thompson, M. D.; 
L. W. Thompson, M. D.; Warren 
Thompson, M. D.; Charles A. Tomp- 
kins, M. D.; Carl F. Tranisi, M. D.; 


Fst alee 








Cc. R. Trimble, M. D.; James W. Va- 
Verka, M. D.; J. G. Vetter, M. D.; 
Donald Vron , M. D.; E. M. Walsh, 
M. D.; John Walsh, M. D.; Carl Wal- 
voord, M. D.; Chester H. Waters, Jr., 
M. D.; H. A. Wigton, M. D.; Robert S. 
Wigton, M. D.; M. P. Williams, M. D.; 
Perry T. Williams, M. D.; Russell R. 
Williams, Jr., M. D.; Donald J. Wilson, 
M. D.; W. D. Wright, M. D.; Raymond 
J. Wyrens, M. D.; George A. Young, 
Jr.,M. D.; G. A. Young, M. D.; Richard 
H. Young, M. D.; Raymond Zukitis, 
M. D. 
Vote for Howarp Burrett for Congress on 
November 7. 
Paid for by Healing Arts Committee, M. C, 
Howard, M. D., chairman, 


On November 2, 1950, the following 
purported news item appeared in the 
Omaha World-Herald: 
Propuce 311 

The Second Congressional District healing 
arts committee Thursday produced the sig- 





DocToRS SIGNATURES 


natures of 311 Omaha doctors in an open 
letter to their patients. 
Dr. Maurice C. Howard, chairman, said: 


“This should be answer enough” to Repre- 
sentative EUGENE D. O'’SULLIVAN’s charge 
that “only crackpots” are opposing him “in 
our fight against socialized medicine.” 

The declaration to patients states: 

“This socialized medicine scheme has 
been put up by the present administration 
in Washington * * * and you must pay 
for it whether you want it or not. 

This scheme would destroy a personal re- 
lationship between the patient and the phy- 
sicien. It would make impossible the abso- 
lute choice of a physician in time of illness. 

“It would lower the quality of medical 
care.” 

Dr. Howard said the names of the signers 
will be made public, 


On November 6, 1950, the following 
appeared as a news item in the Omaha 
World-Herald: 

THIRTEEN More Doctors SIGN OPEN LETTER 

Thirteen more physicians Monday added 
their names to the more than 300 who al- 
ready have signed the “open letter to my pa- 
tients” declaration against socialized medi- 
cine. 

They are Drs. J. E. Bleicher, J. A. Borghoff, 
J. J. Borghoff, H. H. Boyne, H. H. Brinkman, 
Alfred Brown, Oscar Carp, Frank Eagle, J. 
Milton Margolin, Morris Margolin, Dan Mil- 
ler, Don Nilsson, Max Raines, and M. Stein- 


berg. 





Out of Crisis, a Spirit of Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times magazine section of 
December 10, 1950: 
Out or Crisis, A Spirit or UNITY—AGAIN OUR 

DEMOCRACY DEMONSTRATES ITs GENIUS FOR 

BURYING DIFFERENCES IN A COMMON CAUSE 


(By Cabell Phillips) 
WASHINGTON.—The _ Eicht 
came back to Wash 


-first 


ington 2 weeks ago 
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pervading feeling of pessimism. On the part 
of the Democrats there was a feeling of bitter 


llusion and h ness Their Senate 





pele 











majority had been whittled almost to the 
vanishing point, they counted among their 
casuaities at least four of their strongest 
leaders, and there wa wi pread feeling 
that their party had repudiated. On 
the part of the Republicans there was jubi- 
lati but their trium, x tinged with 
vinadictivenes Policie vere t be reex- 
amined, whitewashes we t ye scraped off, 
and certain prominent necks were to be 
uillotined at whatever cost of decorum and 
our posture before the I In this cli- 
mate the spirit of na l y was 
smothered. 

With the change in war news came a 
dramatic change of mood Recriminations 
v hastily deleted from speeches. Repub- 


lican as well as Democratic leaders 
summoned to the White House and emerged 
with almost humble pr s of cooperation 
with the President. Secretary Acheson was 
treated with deference as he laid the 
grim Far East before closed 
sessions of the Foreign Affairs Committees. 
Arrogance and disillusion were gone. In their 
pla anxiety and the realization that 
our Nation hung on the 
Pearl Harbor or Bataan 
Out of that cataclysm national unity 
reborn. At least it w for this lame-duck 
Congress. Perhaps it was, also, among all 
the people of the country, but cannot 
yet be sure. Public opinion moves 
ponderous and unpredictable steps 

And therein lie the great tions of this 
hour of our national destiny. Are we as a 
people ready to lay aside the hostility and 
suspicions we carried with us to the polls on 
November 7? Are we ready to quit trying to 
place the blame for our predicament and 
stoning the scapegoats and to turn to the in- 
finitely unpleasanter task of extricating our- 
selves? Are we willing to submerge our sepa- 
rate remedies and accept the single remedy 
of our national leadership? 


were 
nrise 


rare 
facts from the 


yiace Was 


brink of another 


was 


one 


with 


que 


Are we, at last 
and at this moment, buffeted and chastened 
enough to pull on the tough armor of na- 
tional unity? 

National unity seems 
to come by in democratic societies. Perhaps 
it is because, in normal times, we lay so little 
value upon it. Our very structure of govern- 
ment makes almost a virtue of dissent We 
have glorified the independence and integrity 
of the individual man to the point where he 
instinctively resists herdin We have fought 
two bloody wars again > fanatical excesse 
of nationalism and are dedicated now to the 
doctrine of internationalism. Of patriotism 
we have a plenty But national unity is 
something more than lump in the throat 
at the sight of Old Glory waving in the sun- 
shine. 

National unity is a composite of both emo- 
tional and rational impulses. There are three 
three conditions to its realization 

1. There must be, first, a common desire. 
It may be a desire induced by need, by 
avarice, or by some danger, but it must be 

ranslatable in terms the individual citi- 


particularly difficult 











zen—a desire that he ¢ riences personally 
and intensively 

2. There must be a common faith, faith in 
both the chosen leaders and the ‘ ed 
means This faith must be given often at 


the sacrifice of one’s own judgment and in- 


terests. It need not mean the abandonment 











of right to oppose, but it does deny the 
right to obstruct. No commander is going to 
win a war whose officers veto his strate and 
pick their own targets while the bullets are 
flying. 

"3 And there must be a common courage, 
a shared determination to pay the price and 
to endure the suffering that the winning of 
the objective dem 


J 
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as a Nation measure up today 














iny diver 


the past we have had important minorities 


whose sympathies, for reasons of nationality 
or ideology, were directed in part t le t 
toward our enemies It is difficult t be- 


lieve that in this conflict anything more than 
an infinitesimal 


nists are so treacher 


group of native Commu- 


usly inclined 






So our common desire for peace in- 
duced by that most powerful of all motive 
awareness of danger, a grim knowledge that 
cuts across all boundari of race, national - 
ity, and belief. 

Our common faith must, of necessity, be 
placed in our chosen leaders—the President 
and his chief civilian and military ibor- 
ainaté 

neithe re nor 
full eaders the Oli- 
cles t i ep plexity 
of a l ! V 1 re- 
spect dn i But 
that administration was p in wer by the 


mandate of a democratic majority 
That mandate pla } 























ced i I the 

conduct of our military and foreign affaiz 
We may rightfully question their jom and 
try to influence their decisions. gut once 
those decisio e made we are a under 
the rules we live by, equ ob ed by 
them 

We must accept the premise that our 
leaders are acting to the best of their abili- 
ties and to no other purpose than to protect 
our national interest Any other premise 
in time would lead ») ans I 

Mr. Tr demonstrated dramati ly 
that he id a hare of the 
pe ch o lor ! 
stu electi V v 1 1948 A her 
was his courageous and instant response to 
the first Communist aggression in Korea last 
summer. In each case there was an out- 
pouring of public confidence in his leader- 
ship 

Conversely, there have been plentiful in- 

ance fa! ble t ) con- 
fiden¢ rhe f ele wed the 
cumulative effect of man if these d rree- 
ments ecificially in the conduct « 
east L he presence f De Ache- 
son in |! Cabinet d lleged - 
ness of his vard Con l- 
nists in G And | Al dd and 
ir j l a t i t 1S 
writte t retent 
Gen. I I hur i l f 
be tary eration i e Pacif 

B I ne can! be the r i- 
toris ir faith. We u believe, t ! 
the broad moral principles that 
them and their policis [hese may « 
us r we r t f 
phi I of « I ‘ i ¥ 
never more « é t 

H ry h ere e, in- 
sular si V i t y 
The coz ( I l - 
] - i Ww 
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1 the other p 
F WE c Pigu 
I t f us is chilled t 1e 
f ¥ i rved | the famines 


i unstable quantity. 


I f ne } i itation, not command; but 
i the need of a common defense are 
to its coming The evi- 
it is reviving for President 
d his program now 
the Republican dissenter in 
( ‘ t only a few notable excep- 
en him their fealty. Senators 
iW RRY, among others, have prom- 
e their disagreements over 


ind to abate their accusations for 
! happened while granting him all 
avtl ity he needs to meet the emer- 


e public must follow this lead if we are 
faith that will sustain us in the 
head 

Of common courage in times of stress we 
have had an abundance There is no 
1 to think it is less plentiful now. This 
t only the physical courage to face dan- 
on the battlefield; it is the moral courage 
ke the hard decisions and to accept the 
ind little sacrifices in which all emer- 
es abound. Congress has not shied 
responsibility to enact the hated 
‘ omic controls nor the huge appropria- 
nd revenue measures which our situ- 
demand Nor has there been any sub- 
itcry from the people who must 

ulder there burdens. 
Courage is stimulated by the magnitude of 
The prospects a fortnight ago, with 
i ting seemingly about over, was that 
would slacken the pace of our Cefenses. 
The temptation to relax and “reexamine” 
have been overpowering. We might 
ve lacked the common courage then to 


continue to prepare for a danger we could 
longer see but the comfortatle illusion of 
ifety has now been dispelled. 


National unity is not, of course, the exclu- 
ve property of the democracy. It, or rather 
its pretext, is sine qua non of the dictator- 
ship as well. But unity in a slave state is 
only incidentally a matter of loyalty; it is 
essentially a product of discipline. It is ex- 
d in the way that taxes and military 
ervice and production quotas are exacted. 
To withhold it is to invite swift retribu- 
tion. “Deviationism” is synonymous with 
treason 

But these impulses exist, and having no 
escape hatch through honest debate and 
controversy, build up seething pressures be- 
neath the surface. Molten lava needs only 
a tiny fissure in the earth’s crust to burst 
forth as a volcano, Unlike a democracy 
where national unity has a tough and resil- 
jent vitality, in a totalitarian state it can 
never stumble and rise and walk again. The 
dissolution that finally overtook German 
nazism and Italian fascism was utter and 
complete. . 

Winston Churchill has written eloquently 
of the way the British people, paralyzed by 
apathy and indecision in the early months 
of the last war, suddenly closed ranks under 
the hammer blows of the Nazi air blitz to give 
one of the most magnificent demonstrations 
of national unity in all history. There are 
comparable chapters in our own story—the 
two world wars, the early years of the New 
Deal, when destitution Was the common 
enemy, and again last June, when Commu- 
nist aggressors burst over the borders of the 
free world. 

We have the capacity for united action 
and it is inconceivable that we will not use 





it again. We have a desire for victory and 
peace and we have the requisite courage. 
But have we the common faith? 


National unity at this hour is not simply 
a question of whether we follow an elected 
official named Harry Truman and the policies 
of his administration. We don’t all have to 
become Fair Dealers overnight in order to 
achieve a united front. We must distin- 
guish between the individual and what he 
symbolizes. In the deepest sense our loyalty 
is bestowed not upon the man who chances 
to be in office, but upon an abstraction, the 
Presidency. We could not have endured the 
crises of 40 national elections if this were 
not so. 

But we have endured those 40 bloodless 
uprisings as well as dissensions and disasters 
of a more grievous sort. And always, with 
but the one exception of the Civil War, we 
have closed our ranks, buried our differences, 
and faced the common enemy with a com- 
mon will. 

It is a peculiar genius we have that en- 
ables us to squander our greatest moral re- 
sources in this fashion and yet somehow to 
rally it in time to avert the ultimate catas- 
trophe. That is a matter of exquisite timing 
and reflexes. Let us hope they are as keen 
as they need to be. 





Further Publicity Given by the Omaha 
World-Herald for the Campaign of 
Lying Omaha Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, part 
8 of the Omaha doctors’ lie and smear 
campaign is as follows: 


DovuGtas CounTy Doctors PLAN BATTLE 
AGAINST SocIALISM—NONPARTISAN GROUP 
Backs BUFFETT 
Douglas County physicians and members 

of allied professions are set to throw their 

hard punches in the battle against socialized 
medicine. 

Completion of their organization was an- 
nounced Saturday. 

The committee of 12 physicians has 
evolved into nonpartisan doctors’ commit- 
tee, headed by Dr. J. Phil Redgwick. 

This committee in turn becomes part of 
the greater healing arts committee with 
Dr. Maurice C. Howard as chairman. 

Dr. Howard, a Democrat, also is president 
of the Omaha-Douglas County Medical So- 
ciety. But the new organization is entirely 
independent and nonpartisan, 

Working under him also will be the chair- 
men of the dental, nursing, pharmaceutical, 
hospital, optometrical, chiropodist, and allied 
professions such as insurance and legal 
groups. Each group also will have a wives’ 
division. 

Said Dr. Howard: 

“The healing arts committee looks for- 
ward to a positive, constructive crusade to 
elect Howarp Burrett to Congress November 
7 and thus defeat the trend to socialized 
medicine. 

“The doctors have learned they don’t have 
to be engulfed in the tide of socialism. We 
can buck it. This is political action based 
on good citizenship. 

“It will be a hard-hitting campaign, but 
strictly above belt, based on good political 
sportsmanship in the best American tradi- 
tion. Wide interest already has been dis- 
played. But our aim is 100 percent backing 
by all medical allied groups.” 


Said Dr. Redgwick: 

“We're taking off our kid gloves, rolling 
up our sleeves, and we're going all out t 
defeat the trend of socialism in America by 
first defeating socialized medicine. 

“We want to settle this once and for 
50 we can get back to our medical practice 

“The Socialists have made this a political 
issue; the doctors didn’t start it. We are 
meeting that challenge by standing up and 
speaking in behalf of the Nation’s health and 
the care of our patients, 

“We are to solicit support for the candi- 
date on the merits of his position regarding 
this issue rather than because of party. 
Howarp Bvurfetrt is against socialism. We are 
for HowarpD BUFFETT. 

“The committee feels the care of the sick 
is not a party issue, but should be the grave 
concern of both Republicans and Democrats.” 

Mr. Burrett, a Republican, former Repre- 
sentative, is opposing Representative Ev- 
GENE D. O’SULLIVAN, a Democrat, in the 
Second District. 

[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
6, 1950] 


Mep STUDENTS IN VOTE RaLLY—ANTI-SociAL- 
MEDICINE TALK GIVEN 


A special bus awaited outside the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Medicine 
Thursday noon. 

Inside the college a large register-and-get- 
out-the-vote rally broke up. Medical and 
nursing students, not previously registered 
and who had a few moments to spare, 
walked straight to the specially chartered 
bus. 

Thus began the first group registering in 
the healing arts committee’s drive. The 
bus drove directly to the election commis- 
sioner’s office, then returned the students to 
their school. 

HEAR SAXTON 

The students and faculty previously had 
listened to Robert Saxton, deputy county 
election commissioner, and Merrill Smith, 
Lincoln, executive secretary of the Nebraska 
Medical Association. 

Mr. Saxton, a Democrat, explained the me- 
chanics of registering and voting. 

Mr. Smith stressed the need and went on 
to attack the socialized medicine and Bran- 
nan plan proposals. 

“Socialized medicine is the entering wedge 
to communism in the United States,” he 
asserted. 

IT’S NOT NEW 


“Socialized medicine isn’t new. It was 
tried as far back as the Roman Empire.” 

Other rallies are planned by the healing 
arts committee. 

The nonpartisan committee received its 
start from a committee of 12 physicians who 
decided to do something about combating 
socialized medicine and defeating Repre- 
sentative EuGENE D. O'SULLIVAN, 

Now it is spreading to include the allied 
arts and professions, 





[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
12, 1950] 


Burrett CLus SEEKS Vet Atp—DEVOE Says 
Makers OF PEACE “FUMBLED” 


“We believe almost every young veteran in 
Omaha will join with us in the ‘Veterans-for- 
Buffett Club,’” Chairman Donald B. DeVoe 
said Thursday. 

Speaking to the veterans’ group, he said: 

“Only a few years ago we left our families 
and homes to fight a war. * * * Wewon 
the war. We made this country the strong- 
est nation on this earth. 

“The men in Washington were in a posi- 
tion to have dictated almost any kind of 
peace that we desired. But they fumbled. 
the ball. 





I! 8 6 ante 





uld we again call on the 


Peter Marchetti, elected membership drive 
n, said: “This is our third meeting 
We have more than doubled our membership 


Cac. 
“Why don’t we pledge ourselv each to 
bring five new members t our next meet- 


The group is supporting Republican How- 
arp H. Burrett for Second District Congress- 
man. He is opposing Democrat incumbent 
EuceNnr D. O’SULLIVAN 

MEDICOS LIKENED TO DON QUIXOTE 
Activities of the Omaha Healing Arts Com- 





mittee in the 1950 political campaign were 
ikened to Cervantes’ Don Qi te and Squire 
3ancho Panza by Democratic Representative 


EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN Wednesday night 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN cast Dr. Maurice Howard in 
] of Don Quixote and Dr. J. Phil Redg- 





k as Sancho Panza He id they re 
g medical ho! with nonexi nt 
lism and socialized medicine.’ 
He reiterated previous declarations that tl 
Tr health program is not socialized 





{From the Omaha World-Herald of 
October 13, 1950] 
GOP OPENS VoTEeR DrRIVE—WILL Comes CITY 
To Grr ALL REGISTERED 

Douglas County Republicans tonight will 
begin their drive to register more Omahans 
as voters. 

Plans announced by Chairman William H. 
Thomas call for the most comprehensive 
approach yet taken by the Republicans 

So far, Mr. Thomas said, 703 volunteers 
are ready to go 

The plan is to make each volunteer re- 
sponsible for a small area. Then each 
worker would be given a list 
rezistered in that area 
The workers, Mr. Thomas said, will call 
at every nonregistered hom«¢ 





1} 
Ol all persons 








WILL CONSULT OTHERS 

They also will try to visit all Republican- 

registered home dwellers to see if any mem- 
bers of the family have neglected to regist 

The same approach will be used in the 

10 days prior to the November 7 election to 

try to get out the vote 

iments and lists will be given 

out at an eighth ward meeting tonight The 

lists have been copied at the election com- 


er 


First assig 


missioner’s office and are accurate up t 
October 1. 

Volunteers also will receive Republi 
information to pa n to those they visit 





OTHER MEETINGS TO FOLI 

Mr. Thomas said that in the past the Re- 
publicans have tried similar strategy for get- 
ting out the vote, but this is the first time 


it has been attempted on registratic 

Other ward meetings will follow t t’s 
with the last of the assignments prot ] 
being made next Wed: lay night, he ex- 


plained 


In the pericd ahead of this year’s primary 





election Democrat machinery to boost reg- 
istrations was rolling well before the Repub- 
licans woke up. But the GOP late d A 

successful, and the efforts of the two parties, 


ilong with tl e of tl nor rtisan Presi- 


War Party Is VorTe I BUFFETT GIVES 
ANSWER TO O'SULLIVAN 
Do you want a war par t tay in control 
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I N wants ea y cit ‘ ) I you vote 
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Of the ch e ti carried V I ns <« 
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home to aid I 1 } i I Ww t to t 
19 ne iid, Mr a . Wil - l 
out pay I re ma ( ! 

AT N P M ] Le! ‘ r ‘ 

Mr. Spittler fi y was paid an avera 

of less than $125 a month over the period he {From t Omaha World-Herald of Oct I 


was on the payroll, Mr. Burret uid, adding: oV, 19K 

“But Mr. O'’SULLIVAN didn’t say anythi Doctor WARN OF PENDING BILL—OMAHA 
to you about his practice of nepotism in hi PLEDC FicHtT ON LEGISLA 
own office. Nor did he tell you that } pt 
his son-in-law on hi col ressional payt ll 
in 1949 starting at $269 per month 
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, ( d Thu 
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Inventory Speculation 


IN OF REMARKS 


— 
~ 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 
> ee 





IN TI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
V day, December 13, 1950 
WIDNA Mr. Speaker, under 
t remarks, a recent edi- 
t 1 in the New York Times follows: 
RY SPECULATION 
I week we had occasion to comment 
a na communication directed by 
Chairmar McCabe of the Federal Reserve 
I the member banks of the Reserve 
I I ndum Mr. McCabe 
‘ i i the need to screen loans care- 
{ Commercial banks,” he wrote, 
ivise borrowers to avoid overstock- 
entories and to postpone unneces- 
e> nsion 
editorial drew from one alert reader 
+) i¢ t 

“The Federal Reserve Board's purpose, ap- 
; ntly, is to discourage inventory specula- 
by businessmen That, it seems to me, 
i laudable objective. On the other hand, 
it is hardly surprising if the businessman 
f is himself a little bit at sea when two 
Departments of the Government appear to 
b iving two directly opposite kinds of ad- 
vice I recall reading in a trade publication 
recently of a statement by one Government 
economist to the general effect that inven- 


tories were ‘a better speculation than gold.’ ” 

Our reader's recollection is accurate. On 
November 1 the trade journal of the garment 
industry, Women's Wear, carried a statement 
by a well-known Government economist that 
encouraged businessmen in that industry, 
at least, to borrow up to the hilt to expaad 
their inventories. The economist was Louis 
J. Paradiso, chief statistician of the Office of 
Business Economics. Mr. Paradiso was 
qu ted as saying: 

“Those inventories you're holding are as 
good as gold. They are better, in fact, if 
you can afford to carry them until about 
March of next year. Present price increases 
will look mild compared with what’s likely 
to develop in the second quarter of 1951.” 

We agree with our reader that these two 
Government statements on inventories con- 
stitute a striking example of inconsistency. 
Yet who will say that, taken together, they 
are inconsistent with the administration's 
over-all policy to date with respect to infla- 
tion—namely, to be tough when being tough 
involves no political risk or inconvenience, 
and to look the other way at all other times? 





“Inspiring Guide in the Conduct of Our 
Own Lives,” a Tribute to Hon. Ray- 
mond S. McKeough 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of llinois. Mr. Speaker, 
no one was more respected and beloved 
during the period of his distinguished 
service in this House than the Honorable 
Raymond S. McKeough from the district 
in Tilinois which I have had the honor 
to represent in the Eighty-first Congress. 
As a member of the Maritime Commis- 


sion he continued in equal measure to 
hold the great respect and deep affection 
of his associates and coworkers as well 
as to establish himself in the public opin- 
ion of the Nation as one of the great 
statesmen and towering forces of integ- 
rity in the public service. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that my col- 
leagues will be pleased and heartened to 
learn of a gathering of more than 100 
men and women who had been associated 
with our former colleague in the impor- 
tant work of the Maritime Commission. 
They gathered in the offices of the Inter- 
national Claims Commission, of which 
Mr. McKeough now is a member, as a 
delegation representing the entire per- 
sonnel of the old Maritime Commission 
to present to the Honorable Raymond S. 
McKeough a scroll on which was printed 
against the background of a Liberty ves- 
sel the following richly deserved tribute: 

Hon. Raymonp S. McKroucn 

(Printed against the background of a 

Liberty vessel) 

We, the friends and associates of the Hon- 
orable Raymond S. McKeough, of Chicago, 
Ill., who served as member, United States 
Maritime Commission from October 16, 1945, 
to May 23, 1950, when the Maritime Commis- 
sion ceased to exist, do hereby dedicate this 
scroll to him in gratitude and warm affec- 
tion, as an expression of the deep regard and 
admiration in which we hold him as a friend 
of the people and as a public servant of the 
finest type, whose integrity, concept of public 
duty, and ideals of fair play will remain with 
us as an inspiring guide in the conduct of 
our own lives. 

Notwithstanding trying conditicns and 
often in the thankless but vital role of the 
dissenter, never discouraged and always 
strengthened by his fine sense of humor, he 
ably and courageously served the United 
States Government and the American 
merchant marine. 

May he long continue in good health and 
happiness to serve our country. 





Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, the Padre of the 
Good Neighbor Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
would like to present a report on the 
record of my friend, Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, associate editor of Americas. It 
would appear, from this report, that my 
friend has acted as an apostle of good 
will and friendship, especially in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The report follows: 

Dr. JosepH F. THORNING, THE PADRE OF THE 
Goop NEIGHBOR POLICY 

Dr. Joseph F. Thorning is the product of a 
New England mother and a Viking father. 
The former came from Springfield, Mass., 
while the latter, Mr. C. M. Thorning, now 
hale and hearty at the age of 80, worked as 
a shipbuilder on several boats that still 
sail the Great Lakes. 

Born at Milwaukee, Wis., on April 25, 1896, 
Joseph Francis Thorning received his early 


education at Marquette Academy, Holy Cr 

College, and St. Louis University. While at 
St. Louis, Dr. Thorning was invited to pre- 
pare a series of articles on international 
friendship for the national review, America. 
This series led to his election as chairman 
of the Europe committee of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. Th 

group published Dr. Thorning’s studies, in 
collaboration with Prof. Parker Thomas 
Moon, of Columbia University, on National 
Security and International Peace. Shortly 
thereafter, in 1931, Joseph F. Thorning was 
awarded a doctorate in sociology, economics, 
and political science by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. His doctoral disserta- 
tion, Religious Liberty in Transition, is re- 
garded as a classic book of reference, accord- 
ing to Carlton J. H. Hayes, formerly Seth 
Low professor of history in Columbia Uni- 
versity and wartime ambassador to Spain. 

In 1931, Dr. Thorning, now associate edi- 
tor of the quarterly, Thought, was asked to 
serve as European correspondent of Amer- 
ica and as special correspondent of the 
NCWC news service. 

These assignments took Dr. Thorning to 
the United Kingdom, where he developed 
his interest in international studies at Ox- 
ford University, under the direction of Sir 
Alfred Zimmern. Another of his friends at 
Oxford was Francis de Zulueta, regius pro- 
fessor of civil law. He also exchanged views 
with Father Martin D’Arcy, celebrated Thom- 
istic scholar at Oxford. 

Oxford University furnished a splendid 
headquarters for research and writing with 
the opportunity to make frequent excursions 
to European centers of learning. Among the 
universities which Dr. Thorning visited were 
the Sorbonne, the University of Salamanca, 
the University of Fribourg (Switzerland), 
Munich, Bonn, and Heidelberg. At Geneva 
Dr. Thorning was invited by officials of the 
National Broadcasting Co. to give a trans- 
Atlantic address, a novelty at that time, on 
the so-called World Disarmament Confer- 
ence. One of his associates on this program 
was Judge Michael Francis Doyle, now chair- 
man of the electoral college of the United 
States. In this period, Dr. Thorning acted 
as a special contributor to the Commonweal. 

Returning to this country, Dr. Thorning 
Was appointed special lecturer on sociology 
and acting dean of the Graduate School in 
Georgetown University by the Very Reverend 
W. Coleman Nevils, S. J., one of the most 
famous presidents of Georgetown. It was at 
Georgetown that Dr. Thorning began his 
series of conferences with Father Edmund A. 
Walsh, regent of the School of Foreign Serv- 
ice. As a result, these two intellectuals, Dr. 
Thorning and Dr. Walsh, have often been 
described as “the two leaders who for 20 
years understood the nature of the Soviet 
Union and the mentality of the Soviet 
hierarchy.” When Father Walsh was asked 
by the general of the Jesuits to prepare a 
volume on the cause and cure of Marxism, 
he entrusted the pivotal first chapter of the 
positive side of this study to Dr. Thorning. 
In this chapter Joseph F. Thorning ex- 
plained the celebrated papal encyclical, 
Forty Years After, by His Holiness, Pius XI. 

While at Georgetown, Dr. Thorning formed 
his friendships with Ambassador J. H. Jef- 
ferson Caffery (first career diplomat to hold 
the biue ribbon post at Paris, France); Am- 
bassador Walter Joseph Donnelly, who has 
had brilliant service in many American re- 
publics, including Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, 
Peru, Costa Rica, and Venezuela; and the 
Honorable H. Freeman Matthews, now United 
States Assistant Secretary of State for Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

In 1937, by appointment from his excel- 
lency the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, 
archbishop of Baltimore and Washington, Dr. 
Thorning became chairman of the depart- 
ment of social studies in Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Maryland, and professor of ethics in 
Mount St. Mary’s Major Seminary. At this 
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return to America, he predicted 
of Adolf Hitler Years previously, 
eries of articles in America, Dr. Thorn- 
id furnished the first systematic, scien- 
Hitler and nazism ¢ ). 
e on Five Year f Hitlerism 
been featured by the Re ‘ 
and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in 1938. Upo1 
yn of the Spanish civil war in 1939, he 
V rded the rank of knight commander 
1 the Order of Isabella the Catholic His 
ticles on Spain and other European coun- 
ries had been publicized from Bombay, 
India, to Brisbane, Australia. One result 
that the Historical and Geographic In- 
titute of Brazil, upon the death of Prof. 
I Alvin Martin of Stanford University, 
unanimously elected Dr. Thorning as its one 
rary fellow in the United States. At 
same time, he was nominated as a direc- 
of the American Peace Society and a 
fellow of the American Geographic Society. 
hroughout the summer of 1941, Dr. 
Thorning served as director of the first inter- 
American seminar to South America, with 
dquarters at the University of San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru. The next year, he 
established inter-American seminars at the 
National University of Mexico and the Uni- 
rsity of Habana, Cuba. One result was a 
nique distinction Dr. Thorning was 
warded the honorary degree, doctor of di- 
vinity, by the Catholic University of Chile, 
pontifical institution. It was the first 
iward of its kind to a North American. 
multaneously, the Republic of Ecuador 
nferred its national decoration, the Order 
Merit. This decoration was given at the 
; of His Excellency, Galo Plaza, then 
ssador and now President of the Re- 
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or seven consecutive years Dr. Thorning 
has been invited by the United States Con- 
gress to deliver the invocation to start Pan- 
American Day in the Capitol. On these oc- 
casions, he has been described by the Sen- 
rs and Representatives as a great Amer- 
ican and a man of God. He likewise was 
asked to give the prayer in the Congress in 
connection with the visits of His Excellency, 
President Eurico Gaspar Dutra, of Brazil, and 
of His Excellency, President Gabriel Gon- 
ilez Videla, of Chile. Frequent reference 
to Dr. Thorning’s addresses and articles i 
made in the United States Senate and in the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Jaturally enough, he is a trusted friend of 
Honorable Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assist- 
int Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, as well as of the Honorable Thomas 
G. Mann, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for the same section. 

In February 1948 Dr. Thorning was a guest 
of the Republic of Venezuela for the inaugu- 
ration of Don Romulo Gallegos in Caracas, 
Recently, the Venezuelan Government, 
through its able Ambassador in Washington, 
Dr. José Rafael Pocaterra, has announced 
that former Postmaster General James A. 
Farley and Dr. Thorning will be awarded the 
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Dean Acheson. Few 
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i l a t P ( ) 
I Ecuador 
the Hon ble Y Vi r 
t ted States Und \ 
W and D i 
1 Ce i e 
As a 1 f f N 
H I I é I 
| ri rn i cI 
Europe on eb f { I 
flagship of Task Force 61 In t ‘ y 
he is invited by Rear A A 1 E. Smith, 
U ed State Na ler oO t c 
rce, to preside r I the 
2-hour seminar on condi in France, th 
United Kingdom, Eelgium, the Netherlands, 
Italy, and the Iberian Peninsula. When the 
d ourt and other Lif in the task for< 
held om l « l l ea tne 
Janane urrende i Dr. TI - 
ing, by unanimous choice f officers and men, 
was invited to give the benedi« yn 
In February 1950, as a guest of the Repub. 
lic of Haiti, Dr. Thorning attended the 
international exposition celebrating the 
two hundredth anniversary of the founding 


f the capital, Port-au-Prince 
On June 19, 1950, at « 
near the Organization of 


lorful ceremonies 
American State 





Dr. Thorning gave the invocation, dedicating 
the beautiful bronze { I vasio 
Artigas, champion of Urusg ‘pen- 
dence. This program, hear ice of 
America, included speeches ador 
Alberto Dominguez Cam} uay; 
Dr. Alberto Lleras Camar neral 
of the Organization of An and 





inter-American 
complete without his 
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Plight of Nonsubsidized Air Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a letter from Mr. Ralph Cox, Jr., 
president of Ocean Air Tradeways, which 
helps to point up the plight of the non- 
subsidized air carriers. This is only one 
example of many cases existing in Amer- 
ica today and the American people 
should be made aware of what has taken 
place. 

fany veterans of World War II at the 
termination of hestilities were enzour- 
aged to buy Government surplus cargo 
and passenger planes and enter the air- 
transport and cargo-carrying ds, 
They did so without subsidies and pio- 
neered new services and in many cases 
new routes of travel. Once it was seen 
they were able to make a go of their 
operation and develop successfully new 
methods of service, they became prey for 
attack and control by others who were 
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American citize: primarily tressing na- 
t ] f f It would seem that the 
I i's int ns are just the opposite 
I ite of these many economic sanctions 
i-blocks hurled at the nonscheduled 
by 1 own Government, it was able 
w i » the pool of badly needed air- 
i é Korei n airlift over 30 four- 
Y lor ran overseas combination 
| » ¢ ¢ aircraft with com- 
; 1ed operating and main ince 
] One of Ocean Air Tradeways’ 
NC-68736, a C—54, few 523 hours in 
( ( I d between Japan and the 
Unite shattering all known records, 
I 1 military and civiillan 
y! uw to prevent anni- 
) } l by the Government 
is t 1 le lative action, it is therefore 
\ requ ed that you support H. R. 
9184, without amendment, the air mail sub- 
bill, to prevent further 
growth of subsidized monopoly and let the 
people know how much they pay for trans- 
t ( their air mail and how much 
they for subsidy which goes to support 
powe il lobbies and wasteful uneconomic 
air operations, which serve a chosen few 
rat than all the voters This bill ts 
dir keepi with the Hoover report 
rec unendations ‘or better government, 


OCEAN AtR TRADEWAYS 
RALPH Cox, Jr., President. 





Further Smear Campaign of Omaha Doc- 
tors as Publicized by the Omaha World- 
Herald Pe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, part 
nine, a continuation of the Omaha doc- 
tors “lie and smear” campaign is as fol- 
lows: 

{From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
18, 1950] 
PoLiTIcAL Fors HOLDING FIRE-——BUFFETT, 
O’SULLIVAN ON SAME PROGRAM 

Representative EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN and 
his Republican opponent, Howarp H. Burretrt, 
appeared on the same platform Tuesday, but 
stayed clear of direct attacks on each other. 

In the question period, Mr. O’SULLIVAN de- 
nied he is for socialized medicine, 

He said: “There isn’t a doctor this side 
of the hot place who can show me where I 
was ever for socialized medicine or a com- 
pulsory health program. 

“There is no bill for socialized medicine 
now in Congress, and there never will be.” 

NEVER ACHIEVE PEACE 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN argued that he always had 
been against socialized medicine, and that “I 
refuse to take the issue now.” He said he 
called the doctors evil old men only “be- 
cause they lied about me.” 

Mr. Burretr, who left before the O’SULLIVAN 
remarks, stressed two points: 

1. The Democratic Party has never been 
le to achieve peace. 

2. It has shown terrifying inability to re- 
move subversive elements from government. 

‘hrough all history, he said, the great 


} 


a 


enemy of freedom of the individual has been 
big government. 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of 
October 22, 1950] 
REPUBLICANS Got DocTors—O'SULLIVAN AGAIN 
Fires SHARP WoRrDs 
(By Harold Andersen) 

NEBRASKA CiTy, NEsBR.—Second District 
Congressman EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN, of Om- 
aha, declared Friday night that old reaction- 
ary Republicans have got doctors to spear- 
head the campaign against him. 

Addressing a Democratic rally, Mr. O’SuL- 
LIVAN declared: 

“I’m against socialized medicine and com- 
pulsory health insurance, and I've said it 
and said it until I’m sick of saying it. 

“But they (doctors) won't believe me.” 
TELL LIES 

Mr. O’SuLLtvan said any one who tells a 
lie is evil, and “that’s why I called them 
(doctors) evil men.” 

He is against compulsory health insurance, 
he said, because it would duplicate many in- 
surance policies now in force. He said he is 
for only seven sections of President Truman's 
national health bill. 

The Democratic candidate said he tried to 
appear before a doctors’ meeting to tell of his 
opposition to socialized medicine and com- 
pulsory health insurance, but declared “old 
seven-hundred-dollar-a-day-plus Fouts” op- 
posed his appearance. 

BUFFETT REACTIONARY 


This apparently was a reference to money 
received by Dr. Roy Fouts of Omaha for X- 
raying prospective draftees. 

Doctors are so cheap, Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, 
that rather than use letters with 3-cent 
stamps, they are enclosing literature against 
him with their bills. 

Of his Republican opponent, former Rep- 
resentative Howarp BuFrrettT, of Omaha, Mr. 
O'SULLIVAN said: 

“He was the most reactionary man that 
was ever in Congress.” 

HE'S TERRIBLE 

“He’s not for the farmer, he’s not for the 
veterans, he’s not for labor. He’s terrible.” 

He said that Mr. Burrett while in Congress 
allowed the reactionary Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government to use his free mail- 
ing privilege to distribute 100,000 copies of 
an antilabor speech. 

Mr. O'SULLIVAN also rapped the World-Her- 
ald as the most reactionary newspaper west 
of the Chicago Tribune. 


DOSEK OPTOMISTIC 


“I assure you I need your help,” he told the 
crowd. 

Walter R. Raecke, Democratic candidate 
for Governor, did not address the meeting. 
He was attending the Ak-Sar-Ben coronation 
at Omaha. 

Edward A. Dosek, Lincoln, candidate for 
lieutenant governor, told the rally: 

“I think all Democrats will be elected this 
year.” 


[From the World-Herald of October 22, 1950] 


Doctor Raps aT O’SULLIVAN—CAUGHT IN 
ANOTHER, HOWARD ASSERTS 


Representative Eucene D. O’SuLLIVAN has 
been caught in another one, Dr. M. C. How- 
ard, chairman of the Second Congressional 
District Healing Arts Committee, asserted 
Saturday. 

Said Dr. Howard: 

“This makes twice in 1 week. 

“O'SULLIVAN said last Tuesday there is no 
socialized medicine bill pending before Con- 
gress. We showed that S. 1679, embodying 
the President's program, is now pending be- 
fore Congress. 

“Friday in Nebraska City, O’SuLLIVAN said 
that he is against compulsory health insur- 
ance because it would duplicate many in- 
surance policies now in force and that he is 
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for only seven sections of President Tru- 
man’s health bill.” 
SEVENTH VITAL 

“How many sections or titles, as they ar 
called, are in the President’s bill? Exact 
seven.” 

It is that seventh section that is all-i: 
portant, said Dr. Howard. 
THE BILL AT A GLANCE—S. 1679, H. R. 4312, 431 

Its seven titles provide aid to— 


1. Train more doctors, dentists, nurs 
hospital administrators, and others. 
2. Advance medical research (diabet¢ 


arthritis, rheumatism, etc.). 

3. Expand hospital building programs. 

4. Help rural and other shortage are: 
assist farmers’ experimental health coopera 
tives. 

5. Expand State and local public health 
services; 

6. Increase State maternal, child health 
and crippled children’s services; and 

7. National health insurance to cover your 
medical bills. 

Dr. Howard's exhibit from the pamphlet 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN circulated * * * show 
seven sections in the President’s national 
health bill. 

“It is the one that provides for compul- 
sory health insurance which O’SULLIVAN said 
he opposes,” Dr. Howard declared. “It is 
compulsory because there would be payroll 
deductions for every one and because the 
Federal Security Administrator directs the 
entire program.” 

As for the other six sections Dr. Howard 
said they follow the pattern the doctors 
themselves have set. 


ALREADY PROVIDED 


“The American Medical Association 
through its 12-point program and the Ne- 
braska State Medical Association through 
its eight-point program have cooperated in 
having most of this already enacted—better 
maternal and child programs, cancer detec- 
tion and research, extensive polio research 
and treatment, etc.,” Dr. Howard said. 

Dr. Howard continued: “O’SULLIVAN also 
might be interested in knowing that a recent 
survey showed that 90 percent of the em- 
ployed groups in Omaha already are insured 
for health and medical care, 

COSTLY DUPLICATION 

“The Government program would only be 
a more costly duplication of the same serv- 
ice and every one would have to pay for it,” 

Residents of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict should know, Dr. Howard said, that last 
year Mr. O’SULLIVAN sent out in franked en- 
velopes 5,000 letters and pamphlets advocat- 
ing the President's health program. 

“These pamphlets,” said Dr. Howard, 
“were prepared and made available by a well 
known left-wing organization—The Com- 
mittee for the Nation's Health.” 


A cartoon preceded the following 
wording which showed a doctor on a bi- 
cycle pedaling down a line of numbered 
patients with their mouths open taking 
their temperature and commanding, 
“Say ah-h-h,” 

Socialized medicine will result in mass 
medical treatment—the treatment of your 
illness is not a mass proposition. 


[From the Omaha World-Herald] 


Doctors Use LaAuGH APPEAL—CARTOONS EM- 
PLOYED To ELECT BUFFETT 


The nonpartisan doctors committee also is 
taking to the lighter side in trying to de- 
feat socialized medicine through electing 
Howarp H. Eurretr to Congress. 

It is the cartoon approach. 

Many doctors have purchased a series of 
signs for display in their offices. There also 
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Crusade for Freedom, America (September in the Council for Free Czechoslovakia, a 
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ficers of the National Committee for Free political forces in exile but in reality a clique Scare Words” Index 
Europe, Inc., the organization sponsoring the of central European anticlerical, dogm —— 
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realizing that in Eastern and Central Europe nism but pledged to perpetuate the frantic— 
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Following is an index of material contained in the “scare avord document. This recap gives the when, what, and who of the state- 
ments in short form so that you can find them in the book when you need them for speeches or other cause 
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index—Continued 


Republic 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do 
Do, 


American Bankers Association 

ommercial and I neial Chronick 
Lyman Gage, former Secretary of ‘Treasury. 
Kepublican Congressman. 

Do 

Do. 

I 

I 


Mm) 
dent Association of Smal! Bankers, 
eph Johnson 





Landor 
1 of Manufacturers, 


R. H. Ballard of Sonthern California Edison Co 
B. J. Mullaney of People’s Gas Light & Coke Co 
Republican Congressman, 

Do, 
Do, 


National Association of Manufacturers. 
Republican Congressman 

Do, 

Do 

Do, 

}o, 

Do, 

Do 
American Liberty League. 
Republican Congressman. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do 

National Coal Association, 

fepublican Congressman. 

Hudson Reed, United Gas Improvement Co, 

Republican Congressman, 

American Liberty League. 


McCarter of Edison Electric Institute, 
American Liberty League, 
Do, 


Do, 
Do. 


Walter Schmidt of National Association of Real F 
Jacob Pedersen of Council of Real Estate Associati 
Bronx Borough Taxpayer's League. 





, Chieago. 


tate 


nh, 


Boards, 


Charles Eidt of Real Estate Owners Association, New York, 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Rufus Lusk of National Home Builders Association. 
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“Scare words” index—Continued 


( tral 1 bureaucratic control 


es industry if not destroy it 


* 


underground 








(p. OF | 
S > . 


Who 


Republican Senator. 
The National Druggist Magazine. 
Republican Senator. 


Richard G. Babbage, Real Estate Board of New York, 


more than 6,000 firms _| Broker-Dealers of Baltimore 


* * * cripple legitimate business 


\ 


Merchants Association of New York. 
Edwin F. Chinlund, Controllers Institute of America. 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


Republican Congressman. 


Do. 
Do. 


( lete Government control and domination | Do. 


rowner Act—1921 (p 


eral machine * * * loot the Treasury 


oci m, state medicine and sentimental politics 


{ e the fat 
Arbitrary Federal * * ° 


Brink of bankruptcy * * 


Incalculable harm to * 








Will increase unemployment 


Threaten( “ese © 


ud on the workingman 
n suffrage (p. 113 


{ 

I Lic W 
Radical step 
I s of emotion 
| ‘ 


cialism, feminism, woman suffrage__ 


B out purely socialistic brain Do 


Uit te soci tic control of life and industry.................-. on 
of private capitalism 
c of our economic 
it rs of our States and citic 
control 
j into the abyss 
Will weaken fiber of the American peopk 

l ® population 


Greatest single threat to recovery 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


our institutions : wee ees Do. 
Breaking down the independence of the Stat 





Carl Bauer. 


Social revolution at the ballot box edit wensanie Do. 


Force (women) * * ® 


Der cracy stinks 


Night spreading allover * ° 
tep directorate 

ermanent inquisition 
ht with grave danger 


‘ 
| program 


t ently inquisit 


| FEDERAI 
I | Road Act (p. 118): 


1 } Opportunity for * * * States to reach into Federal Treasury 


I 
fumbug 
J rnalisn 
I eased paternalism 
Wror vicious, unfair 
. . 


I ury 


Governmental paternalism 


Internal Security Bill of 1950 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp and to include therein a letter 
which I recently wrote to a friend ex- 


plaining my opposition to the Internal 
: irity Act of 1959. The letter is as 
: 


into polities ‘ sens 


| 
| FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


busin« 


| ICC ul businessman ostracized 
itie and Un-American... 


l 

| ( higteinaial 
1 Utterly imy Seeeicakiciiaicnniaananta 

I rial 


I 
Injustice and impracticability . 
: ” is practically empty as Do. 


AND ANTITRUST LEGISLATION (P. 115 


American Bar Association. 


Republican Congressman 

Illinois State Medical Society. 

Constitutional Liberty League of Massachusetts. 
. Republican Congressman, 

socialistic * * * bolshevist ae | Do. 


American Medieal Association. 


National Association of Manufacturers, 

. American Bar Association. 

e * life c Illinois Manufacturers Association 

Frank L. Peckham, vice president, Sentinels of the Republic. 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

American Medical Association, 

Ohio Chamber of Commerce 


Republican Senator. 
Republican Congressman, 


Republican Senator. 
Gov. Alf. M. Landon, 


James Gordon Bennett. 


President William Howard Taft, 
Ex-President William H. Taft. 
New York Times. 

Man Suffrage Association. 


Republican Congressman. 
Herbert U. Nelson, National Association 0 Real Estate Boards, 


| Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
New York Tribune. 


|} Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Do. 


National Ass 
The Manufacturers Association of Montgomery County, Pa. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


ociation of Manufacturers. 


Fx-President William H. Taft 


| National Association of Manufacturers, 


AID TO HIGHWAYS 


Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Deak FRIEND: I am giad to send you the 
following analysis of my opposition to the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 

First let me say that no vote I cast in 
Congress has ever put party above country. 
My vote on the anti-Red bill was in no sense 
a partisan vote. 

I regard this bill to be so bad, so dangerous, 
60 thoroughly unconstitutional, so very un- 
wise, unsound, and ill-advised that I had 
no other choice than to vote against it. 

Lord knows, no one in the Congress has 
been more active, energetic, vigorous, or more 
outspoken, not infrequently the position of 
party notwithstanding, against the Commu- 
nists than I have been. 


But it is a misnomer to call this bill a 
Communist-control bill. It might well be 
better termed a thought-control bill, or an 
opinion-suppression bill, or a belief-stifling 


Republican Congressman. 
ucracy and indefensible centralization : Do. 





bill. In my opinion, it would help rather 
than hurt the Communists. It is opposed by 
all our Government intelligence agencies 
which state that the bill would seriously 
damage the security and intelligence opera- 
tions for which they are responsible. 

Here are just a few reasons why I voted 
against this bill: 

1. It requires the publication of a com- 
plete list of vital defense plants, laboratories, 
and other installations and thus serves notice 
on our potential enemies where these essen- 
tial services are located. This provision is 
absolutely indefensible. Of itself, it would 
warrant opposition to the bill. 

2. It compels the Department of Justice 
and FBI, in orde: to carry out its unwork- 
able registration provisions, to waste valuable 
time, energy, and money and disclose sources 
of information which are invaluable in the 








war against internal communism and efforts 
to protect the national security. 

3. It prevents the great assistance we now 
receive from many aliens regarding intelli- 
gence operations. 

4. It destroys the long-established Ameri- 
can principle of asylum for political refugees. 
It would bar public men, bi 

tudents from admission 
States on visits from Spain 
nations With similar gover: 

ionizing governments 
riendly to us. 

5. It facilitates the naturaliz 
versive aliens. 

6. It gives to Government 
limited power to control 
bit the exercise of free 
) f, and conscience 
ible them to harass sincere citizens for the 
expression of their views. In this 
untry we punish men for their crimes and 
not for their thoughts which this bill seeks 

to do 

7. It would require the Attorney General 
o assume the impossible task of producing 

ncrete legal evidence that men have par- 

ir ideas or opinions. Under this 
ion siucere and honest persons striving to 
ameliorate sweatshops, promote the public 
health or housing legislation might well be 
brought under the broad sweep of this 
measure. 


As I 


sinessmen, and 
o the United 
ind several other 


thus 


ail 


ently 


iment, 





that are pre: 


ation of sub- 








prohi 


opin- 


id would en- 





mere 





pro- 


stated substantially in my House 





speech this bill is patterned after the to- 
talitarian police slave state and, in prin- 
ciple, is hostile to the spirit and letter of 
the American Constitution and, in fact, 


repugnant to our free institutions. 

It would be aimed at men like you and me 
who are never afraid to speak out our minds 
and some bureaucrat in Washington could 
very easily, under its terms, move to take 
punitive action against us if they should 
disagree with our expressions of opinion or 
relief. You can appreciate that such 
tude would enable such a bureaucrat to con- 
duct witch hunts, star-chamber proceed- 
ings, lettres caches, and every other type of 
unconstitutional indignity upon men and 
women intent upon serving the Nation 

We have on the statute b 
treason, 


a lati- 


OKs laws against 
f 
f 


espionage, sabotage, advocacy < 








overthrow of government by for and vio- 
lence. Perhaps they need strengthening in 
me particulars. I am anxious t h- 








en them, if necessary. 
see existing laws along these lines enforced 
vigorously, impartially, and fearlessly I 
want to see Communist and Communist 
ympathizers driven out of the Government 
and out of high places in American politi- 
cal, industrial, educational, and 
gut, in my opinion, we cannot and must not 





Cial life. 








lace restraints upon free expression of 
pinion and belief. Such a course would be 
to play into the hands of our enemies by 
negativing the democratic forms and em- 


racing the very totalitarian forms we seek 
to defeat. 

It is estimated by the Department of Jus- 
tice that it will require at least 4 years to 





effect the registration of Communists and, 
of course, many will escape beCause they 
will be constantly resigning from the Com- 
munist Party, g underground, ch 





ing the names of organizations, 





the like. To wi ou istrati 
presents a colos impracticable té 

I doubt that it can be done at all in any 
satisfactory way. 


This measure would put the Government 
nto the business of thought ntrol and 
opinion control. It would suppress the free 
press and the free dissemination of litera- 
ture so vital to de y. It would require 
the Attorney General to deport any alien 
running a well stocked bookshop contain- 
ing books on government and econ 
and sociology written by Spaniards, 
American 








mocra 


mics, 
politic 


Citi- 





Yugoslavians, certain 
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zens, and others. In its restriction of Rus- 
sian literature it would be doing irreparable 
damage to our own intellec and the 
growth and spread of vit ion nec- 
essary to an understanding of the purposes, 
aims, and activities of 
To complete 








x 
~ 


the job of tearing our 


aown 


structure of free thought and free pre and 
free individual activity under the Constitu- 
tion we should only have to resort t the 
Hitlerian mass destruction by burning all 


books and 
munist 


literature emanating from Com- 
circl l i 
doctrines. Such a result would be the com- 
plete negation of 














surrender to a febrile national hysteria 
There are other provisions concerning 
naturalization and immigration which I 
will not discuss in deta wh i re 
equally obnoxi 1 h Americans 
who respect Co! 
I hope you will study ill cs illy 





If you do so, you will ¢ lude, I think, as 
I have, that it is one of the most dangerous 
measures American 
Congress. I had no choice but to oppose it, 


ever presented to the 








and I am very proud that I did, even though 
I stood alone am e Congressmen from 
New En nd 
With usual regards and good wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. PHI t 





End Irish Partition Now 


EXTF™“NSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSAC 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. PHILSIN. WM Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, to include 
therein an excellent article on the mili- 
tary implications of the partition of Ire- 
land by Mr. Samuel Crawford. It ap- 
peared in the November issue of the 
Catholic Home Weekly, Ave Maria. 

This is a very thoughtful, penetrating 
analysis of the whole question of parti- 
tion and it effectively points up the de- 
sirability of uniting the Irish now, not 
only because this moral politically, 
and militarily desirable, but also because 


iUSETTS 


it will contribute so much to unified 
defense of Western ‘ope. 

I hope and urge that our Government 
will soon take action concerning this 


vital question and move to impress upon 
the Government of Great Britain the 
urgency of establishing unity, amica! 
relations and wholehearted cooperation 
between all segments of the Irish people 
based on ] 





democratic principles Our 
Sritish friends should be advised that we 
expect them to cooperate wit! is in 
marshalling a and 
strengthening all our allies in order suc- 
cessfully to oppose the Communist threat 
to the free world. 

It is somewhat inconsistent that the 
British CGiovernment should recognize 
Red China, whose armed forces are pres- 
ently slaughtering American boys in Ko- 
rea, and at the same time refuse to move 
to unify and strengthen the noble Irish 
Nation, whose sons and descendants in 
such overwhelming numbers have stood 
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so gallantly and at such great cost and 
sacrifice, by the cause of freedom when- 
ever it has been assailed. It is very diffi- 
cult for Americans to understand the 
British viewpoint in any event, nor can 
we understand the viewpoint of many of 
our so-called friends and allies rhey 
talk ad infinitum in the United Nations 
about freedom, democracy, and the other 
attributes of the free way of life They 
vote to check aggression and to accept 
the leadership of American arms in en- 
forcing the decrees and orders of th 
United Nations but, when the 
down, and real sacrifices 
hey send very little help 

I hope that there will be a change in 
this attitude 





chips are 


are at hand, 


and that henceforth we can 
rely upon Britain and our other friends 





wholeheartedly 
tem the omincus 
and disruption 
across the earth. An 
immediate ending of the partition of 
Ireland would be an excellent way for 
them to begin a genuine policy of co- 
operation and effective support of demo- 
cratic aims. The above-mentioned arti- 
cle by Mr. Crawford, follows 


THE 


and allies to join more 
with us in our efforts to 
tides of communism 
which are sweeping 


PARTITION OF IRELAND 
(By Samuel Crawford) 


In the 


United States Senate on Julv 31, 
Senato1 i 


HENRY CABoT LODGE advi 
mediation between Ireland and her 








hbor, Great Britain Ireland, the Sen- 
ator reminded, was an Atlantic nation “pos- 
sessing strates terra ind valuable man- 
power.” Senator Lopnce declared that the 


United States “should u 


promote whatever adjus 
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cathedral last year: “Ireland is destined to 

y united and completely free. The 
y of attempting to divide the Irish na- 
of artificially splitting for 
ple whom God has 


) a pe 

every other level—is one of the 

which all the logic of peace, secu- 

ri and d order will speedily correct.” 
A n the same archbishop, on August 3 this 
y decl d: “The Irish people, wherever 
) may b are the champions of Chris- 
tiani V d menaced by Asiatic com- 
munism ° * The end of partition 


will bring a breath of hope to enslaved na- 
everywhere” (Boston, Mass., Herald, 
August 4, 1950). 


Among non-Catholic ecclesiastics a bishop 
of the German Evangelical Church, Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, has also brought us back 
firmly to first principles. Referring to the 
Korean War, Bishop Dibelius stated at To- 
ronto People must realize that it is im- 
! le to divide a nation by unnatural 

or an iron curtain. Such a coun- 


try will always desire to come together again 
and be united.” 
The New York Times of July 13, 1950, re- 


ported Bishop Dibelius’ statement under the 
opposite captions: “Bishop sees Korea as 
lesson for UN—Dibelius finds German picture 
exactly comparable with nation too long 
divided.” It will be ironic if the public in 
the democratic countries eventually come to 
reali the evils of the 5-year-long partition 


, Germany and take steps to reunite it but 
fail to realize the evils of the 30-year-long 
partition of Ireland. That would be a 
strange thouch not unusual inconsistency. 

The sands are running out. We are get- 
ting perilously close to the date when world 
war III will rip across the world like a knife 
through silk. If the problem of partition 
is not settled peacefully around the council 
table while there is time to talk it may be 
too late to settle it so for a long time. The 
consequences of continued delay will not be 
merely paper injustice. At the very best 
they will be— 

1. For the loyal Nationalists of northeast 
Treland: continued oppression in the British 
police state under the British flag; 

2. For Ireland as a whole: internal stress 
and friction with the nearest neighbor, 
Great Britain; 

3. For the western democracies as a whole: 
the loss of Ireland's cooperation in actual 
warfare—the absence of a unified Ireland's 
full cooperation in defense and attack—the 
lack of what Senator Henry Casot Lopcs 
recently called strategic terrain and valu- 
able manpower. 

Selective indignation can be very mislead- 
ing. It is selective indignation which causes 
sO many well-intentioned people to turn a 
blind eye to tyranny in one place, while cam- 
paigning vigorously and with much citing 
of scripture against tyranny elsewhere. 
German totalitarianism was vanquished in 
World War IIl—with the assistance of Rus- 
sian totalitarianism. A blind eye was turned 
in that direction and the obvious lesson re- 
garding Soviet capabilities and intentions 
was not drawn from the assassination of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. For these 
other countries were in the Russian sphere 
of influence. One must not ask awkward 
questions. And now Russian totalitarianism 
threatens the world with world war III. The 
six-county police state with its Special 
Powers Acts is, forsooth, in the British sphere 
of influence. Is the attitude of the great 
democracy of the West (which to its ever- 
lasting credit still recognizes diplomatically 
the countries of Estonia, Latvia and Lithua- 
nia) to be one of nonintervention so far as 
Ireland is concerned? Are we just to shrug 
our shoulders in polite aloofness? Such an 
attitude is hardly in keeping with the cru- 
sading zeal of a great nation which has the 
will and the way to show practically that 
it loves justice and hates iniquity. 





It may not be out of place to go back to 
first principles. I have contended that it 
will make for concord and peace among the 
nations if Ireland is reunited. Expediency 
counsels judicious intervention by an honest 
broker such as the United States, in the in- 
terests of world peace. But this should not 
blind the detached observer to the fact that 
the case for the unification of Ireland rests 
also on principle. If a pickpocket swipes 
John Doe's billfold any honest citizen may 
possibly chase after him for the sound reason 
that as long as the criminal is at large he is 
a general source of trouble to the neighbor- 
hood—no one knows whose turn it will be 
next. But do not blame John Doe if he gets 
active not on general altruistic grounds but 
for the particular selfish purpose of getting 
back his own property. After all, he has a 
right to his own property in strict justice. 

If John Doe impetuously shouts “stop 
thief,” a third party would sound rather 
ridiculous if he were to buttonhole John 
Doe and say: “Look here, old chappie, beastly 
noise that, what. We really don’t like peo- 
ple shouting in this neighborhood, you 
know. What, you say, your billfold was 
swiped, old man? Too bad, of course, but 
really you know the chap who took it may be 
making good use of it, what. But please— 
no shouting here.” If the thief, not a third 
party, were to try and sell John Doe that line, 
the latter’s feelings can be imagained, but 
hardly described. 

The principle on which Ireland's case for 
reunion rests is a principle well understood 
in America, if not always elsewhere. It is 
the principle of national self-determination. 
The essence of democracy lies in the right of 
a people freely to determine how they are to 
be governed. The unit for self-determina- 
tion is the nation. Ireland through a na- 
tionhood of 2,000 years has that right. Ire- 
land through 700 years of resistance has that 
right. Partition is the denial of the right to 
self-determination. It is a refusal to accept 
the majority will of a people. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s words at Indianapolis in February 
1861, are pertinent: “On what rightful prin- 
ciple,” he asked, “may a State, not being 
more than one-fiftieth part of the Nation in 
soil and population, break up the Nation and 
then coerce a proportionally larger subdi- 
vision of itself, in the most arbitrary way? 
What mysterious right to play tyrant is con- 
ferred on a district of a country, with its 
people, by merely calling it a State?” 

Partition was imposed by the British Gov- 
ernment with the misguided support of a 
Tory group in northeast Ireland against the 
passionate protest of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Irish people. Established by 
force, it is maintained by force, and by the 
shameless manipulation, with British con- 
nivance of electoral boundaries within the 
cut-off area. Perpetual interference in a 
nation’s internal affairs by an outside power 
is contrary to the rule of law among nations. 
Partition gravely injures economically, polit- 
ically and culturally, both parts of Ireland. 

Counting heads there are roughly two- 
thirds of the voters in northeast Ulster in 
favor of partition and one-third in favor of 
unity so that a change-over of one-sixth of 
the total electorate plus one man would give 
a majority for unity. Thus with the present 
slow and steady turn-over of informed opin- 
ion, with the kinsmen of William Orr and 
Harry Munro and Henry Joy McCracken re- 
turning to the allegiance of their republican 
ancestors of 1798, one might expect that in 
the foreseeable future the problem would 
automatically disappear. Howevér, the ger- 
rymandering of the electoral boundaries 
prevents any such simple solution. As the 
population in favor of a unified Ireland grows 
the electoral boundaries are again altered to 
insure a permanent local majority of mem- 
bers of Parliament opposing the unification 
of Ireland. 


The unnatural manipulation of electoral 
districts in order to give a facade of respec- 
tability to Tory machinations and to in- 
sure a permanent parliamentary majority in 
favor of the British occupation has been 
brought to a fine art in the six counties 
Take County Fermanagh. In all Ireland 
there are 32 counties. Fermanagh is one of 
the 30-county block which wants Ireland 
to be one national entity. Now in Ferma- 
nagh at the last general election for the Six 
County Parliament in February 1949, the 
Nationalists polled 15,000: they won one seat 
The Tories polled 13,000: they won two seats 

Derry city founded by St. Colmcille, is as 
one might expect, Nationalist by a substan- 
tial majority, 29,000 to 18,000. But the re- 
sources of civilization were not exhausted. 
To deprive the Nationalists of the Parlia- 
mentary seat, the city electoral division was 
rearranged. Part of the city was omitted 
altogether. Then the city boundaries for 
Parliamentary elections only were stretched 
8 miles into the county to gather enough 
Tory votes to eclipse the Nationalists in the 
truncated city itself. 

The same pattern of gerrymandering ap- 
pears in the elections to local bodies. In 
district after district it is made impossible 
for the Nationalist majority to elect a ma- 
jority of the local representatives. Tyrone 
is typical. In Tyrone where the Tories are 
only 40 percent of the population they polled 
nearly 66 percent of the representation on 
the county council. 

The detached observer is aware from time 
to time of an Irish educational program 
against partition directed at men of good 
will in countries like the United States 
where there is a functioning democracy. 
The detached observer is, however, entitled 
to ask what are the Irish in Ireland doing 
about providing a solution for the problem. 
One reply is this—if the British would just 
get out the problem would solve itself. 
There is much truth in this contention. But 
exactly on what lines would the most prob- 
able solution be? The leaders of the greater 
part of the country are prepared to accept a 
Federal solution under which the reserved 
powers at present exercised by London would 
be transferred to an all-Ireland Parliament, 
while the Belfast area would retain local 
autonomy with much the same powers as 
at present. Such a solution would appear 
to be not only a reasonable one but a feasible 
one. 

The hand of friendship has been extended 
by the leaders of Irish-Ireland for many 
years. On February 9, 1939, the then Taois- 
each (Prime Minister) Mr. Eamon de Valera 
could say in the Unity debate in the Irish 
Senate, “My hand has been out always and 
never for one instant, though sometimes we 
had to put up with a good many rebuffs, 
did I fail to have my hand out.” The re- 
sponsible Cabinet Minister in the present 
government, Mr. Sean MacBride, Minister for 
External Affairs, has stated: 

“While we are determined to reestablish 
the unity of Ireland and to ensure that the 
will of the Irish people will prevail in their 
own island without outside interference our 
fellow countrymen in the six counties have 
nothing to fear from us. We will guaran- 
tee them in a united Ireland complete re- 
ligious and democratic freedom and are pre- 
pared to give them any reasonable safeguards 
that may be necessary to allay any fears real 
or imaginary that they may have.” 

At Downpatrick, County Down, recently 
Mr. MacBride pointed out that in an All-Ire- 
land Parliament the present Six County 
Parliament would wield much influence and 
might well participate in an All-Ireland Gov- 
ernment, Mr. MacBride said: “The advent 
of Six County representatives in an All-Ire- 
land Parliament might well result in a gov- 
ernment wherein the present-day partition- 
ists would participate.” 

It is regrettable that the realism and rea- 
sonableness of successive Dublin adminis- 











ions have not found an echo in the 
heast of Ireland Free Ireland has no 
Communist Party and no Communist prob- 
A strong united Ireland would be a 

it shield for the west in the present 
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is a case in point, 








The Primary Function of Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr the re- 
versal our forces have encountered in 
Korea is as unexpected as it was avoid- 
able. We have had almost 6 months to 
limit the battlefield, and build up our 
own advantage. Instead, after winning 
notable victories, we are suddenly con- 
fronted by an overwhelming force of Chi- 
nese Communists, who may indeed be 
able to drive us off the Korean peninsula. 

I am not one who cries for anyone’s 
head, or who ventures to blame any one 
leader, political or military, for the cur- 
rent debacle. I will speak out, however, 
in support of the air power that could 
have made our early victories secure, 
that would have stabilized the situation, 
and that we still must employ if we are 
not to go down to defeat in a third world 
war. 

With air power the battlefield can be 
isolated, and from behind a strong de- 
fense line the attack can be carried to the 
enemy. In Korea, in place of following 
this doctrine of the proper use of air 
power, we dispersed our troops, made 
them vulnerable to Chinese Communist 
treachery, and abandoned the advan- 
tages we had previously gained. 

Mr. Speaker, one writer on air power 
who fully understands the doctrine and 
proper employment cf air power, is Gill 
Robb Wilson. He is fair, he is objective, 
and he never confuses the issue. In his 
column, The Air World, in the December 
1 issue of the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mr. Wilson has written: 

Reams have been written about the use of 
air power in Korea and principally about 
close support tactical air power. There is a 
danger in this which must not go unnoted. 
The danger is that in enthusiasm for the 
auxiliary use of air power we forget its pri- 
mary function and negiect to hew to the 
principles of that function. * * * 

Fundamentally, the genius of American air 
power is to prevent the necessity of great 
pitched battles by our armies against over- 
whelming numbers of Asiatic Communists, 
Failure to utilize this genius literally brought 
disaster in North Korea. Kindred failure on 
future battlefields well might cost the sur- 
vival of the free world. 


Speaker 





Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks, I am inserting in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Gill Robb 
Wilson’s timely warning that we are not 
only misusing our air power, in which we 
alone have superiority to the Chinese 
Communists, but are endangering the 
future of the entire free world. 

The article is as follows: 














Measured by American air-power doctrine 
the campaign in Korea since the Inchon 
lar represented earthbound strat- 

I 
egy, WV if f wed inat i world war 
would e defea 

By the criteria of ¢ he United 
Na ns would have esta! } rong de- 
fense line across the narrow waistline of 
Korea from Pyongy r t Wonsan Then 
from behind thi ne air power would have 
been thrown to ¢ loit t area north to 
the Yalu River and advance made only when 
air power coul I l had the situa- 
tion ve ¢ i 

H te i\ L¢ t 
the \ l ne 7 A 
in wint the i ttackir 
pow ould I é € n 
Had dvance she 
would e been in the fleld w vast army 
to n e In neit ed t UN 
have i it lob f proceed- 
ing y to the Manchu boundary. 

FORCE ISPERSED 

However, in place f wine the air doc- 
trine of isolation « the | field, which 
was brilliantly accomplished prior to the 
Inchon landing tl UN rees were dis- 
persed across a battlefield wh was not )- 
lated and ran head to the Reds from 
across the Yalu 

Ifo military commander on earth better 
knows his science th General MacArth 
and no one ever h employed air power 
better than he 

What accounts for the mo\ which led to 
the last fateful situation of UN forces is 
unknown at this writil Was it a calcu- 
lated risk which backfired due to breakdown 
in intelligence? Was it international politi- 
cal pressure overriding mil y nce? Wa 
it extraordinary ill f ne in weather which 
disrupted reasoned timetat Was it in- 
calculable partisan ivity such as the So- 
viets have featured on her battlefields? 

these or none or all together may 
pired to produce t end result of 
With this we a not concerned. 
yh rn i l I re were made 
vulz e to Red ¢ » tI hery of un- 
declared war because a cardinal doctrine of 
the func of alr | primary force 


FORGET PRIMARY FUNCTION 





Reams have been written about the use of 
air power in Kor l prin ally abou 
close support tat : r There is a 
danger in this which must not go unnoted. 
The danger is that in enthu m for the 
auxiliary use of air power we forget its pri- 
mary function and neglect to hew to the 
principles of that function 

The advantage of close-support aviation as 
had by our ground f in Korea would 
never be had by either side in like degree ina 
major campaign of a third world war. Our 
aviation could provide such support in Korea 
only because it had scant opposition aloft, 
and did provide it only | use the situa- 
tion was so desperate. Tactical air power 
in Korea was basically on a rescue mission 
for most of the campaign prior to Inchon, 

Ordinarily, ground forces would not be 


caught in such desperate straits. If 
commanders get to calling upon air power 
for such routine use we shall shortly have 
frittered away our air forces in an auxiliary 
capacity. This would mean the end of 
American air supremacy ing the United 
tates to tl { 
power wit 


Army 


and br 
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Fundamentally, the genius of Ameri 1 alr 


power is to prevent the hecessity ol At 
pitched battles by our armies ag ) r- 
whelming numbers of Asiatic (¢ 

F Ire to utilize thi genius y 
brought disaster in North Kors F red 
failure on future battlefields we t 


the survival of the free world. 





Extension of Aid to Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTO! 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT I 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speak the 
bill now before the House to provide $38,- 
000,000 to relieve hunger and starvation 
in Yugoslavia is one that pi nts a com- 
plexity of thought as a result of the | 
] situation that exists thr hout 
the world toda) It makes decision dif- 
f A vote either for or against 
t etually open to serious question 

The desire to relieve suffering and 
hunger is basic and fundamental in our 
Nation. It has found expression all 
through our history as a nation 
been extended to all type 
peop] We have never drawn any dis- 
tinction as to race 
the type of government under which the 
peoples we have helped lived Human 
need has been the criterion that has 
guided our course 

On the other hand our Nation is un- 
alterably opposed to communism. Yugo- 
slavia is a commun c nation and ruled 


vill i 


color. or creed, nor ) 


by a dictator. Should our dislike f 
communism prevail « d to ex- 
tend help to a people in n 1 of fi } 
This is the questi 1 present df de - 
sion. For myself Iam willing to vo 

the bill on the assumption that the 1 | 
exists and that the moneys will b t 





to relieve hunger. 





However, there is another element it 
seems to me that can properly | n 
into consideration in maki . decision 
but it is based on expediency ratl han 
any fundamental principl I to 
the statement that has been made during 
the debate tl Marsh Tito ) to 
33 divisions that could be thrown in ’ 
war against Russia. Whether this would 
be done no one can say, but ht 
that they might be so used, i l n 
the known antagonism that n f 
between Tito and Stalin Che n 
can be said is that the givir f the rel 
provided for in tl bill is expected to 
create a friendly feel upon the 1} 
of the Yugoslavian people and 
tor d our Nation f 
with Russia. No one will 
need all the friends we can fr 


source It is my opinion, 1 tl i 

to obtain help from Yu LV ! i 
for the relief we will extend 1 r tl 
provisions of the pendi: 

might also be well t 
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priate action Ut l neip } 
from Spain } } 

There is no 
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elad and willing to assist us in the event 


of war with Russia. It is only a gamble 
whether help would come to us from 
Yuoslavia in a conflict with Russia. It 
is a certainty with respect to Spain and 
China. Why do we discard or neglect a 
certainty and accept uncertainty? I 
hope we will soon adopt a realistic policy 


in this matter of building up friendships 
that can be depended upon to stand by 
our side in the hour of need. 





A Plea for National Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on the 
evening of December 12 I made an ad- 
dress in New York City at a dinner of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
My address was a plea for national unity. 
I called upon both the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party to forget 
about 1952 and to think and act only in 
terms of the security of our country and 
the peace of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Appress or SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
Brrore DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
DINNER, TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 12, 
1950, WaLporr-AstTorIA HOTEL, NEw YorK 
City 
I am glad to be here tonight and to see so 

many old friends. 

But tonight is not the time for small pleas- 
antries or small politics. These are times 
for sober thought, for prayerful reflection. 
These are times for action, but not for hys- 
teria and not for panic. Ill-considered action 
could be as dangerous as no action at all, 
A false step, even a false word, can lead to 
disaster 

At no time since the founding of our Re- 
public has our country been in greater dan- 
ger than it is today. The military situation 
in Korea is still shrouded in doubt. Our 
thoughts must turn to the gallant military 
forces of the United Nations, who are so 
courageously fighting against unprecedented 
odds Our hearts and our unending grati- 
tude go out to our valiant soldiers and ma- 
rines who are seeking to reestablish a stable 
line of defense against the organized horde 
of Chinese Communist invaders who s50 


treacherously fell upon them. 

No one can, as yet, predict with assurance 
wh the course of battle may be. I hope 
and pray that the front will be stabilized 


and that the fighting in Korea will come to 
an end on terms which we can accept with 
honor But it would be the utmost folly 
under present circumstances not to recog- 
nize the critical situation with which we are 
confronted 

While I have pointed out to you that the 
immediate situation is shrouded in doubt 
there are some things that in the past weeks 
have become abundantly clear. 

First, whatever the fortunes of war, it is 
clear that we will make no dishonorable 


compromise with an aggressor. To do so 
would run counter to the spirit of our free- 
dom-loving people. To do so would dash 
the hopes which we have not yet abandoned 
of building, through the United Nations, an 
effective system of collective security. 

We cunnot compromise the basic cause for 
which we fight. We cannot compromise the 
unity of the free world or the principle of 
respect for the liberties of our sister natiors. 

Second, we must recognize that the mili- 
tary situation in Korea is only part of our 
danger. It is only part of our problem. The 
danger to our national survival, to the cause 
we fight for, to the cause for which our 
forces in Korea have made measureless sacri- 
fices, is world-wide. There are imminent 
threats in Iran, in Indochina, in Malaya, in 
Burma, in the Philippines, in Germany, in 
Yugoslavia, and in all of Western Europe. 
In our concentration on Korea we dare not 
forget these other threats. 

We dare not undertake any action which 
would split and shatter the unity of the free 
world, so precarious!y forged and tempered 
with the blood of our sons in Korea. 

Third, it is clear that Communist Russia 
has set no limits on its ambitions. And now 
that it can no longer count on advancing 
its aim of world dominion through subver- 
sion, it is willing to embark on a mad career 
of flagrant and unprovoked aggression. It 
makes no difference whether Mao Tse-tung 
is the puppet or the partner of Marshal 
Stalin. It makes no difference whether the 
North Koreans invaded the Peoples Republic 
of South Korea under orders from Peiping 
or Moscow. In either event the Kremlin 
stands publicly branded by its conduct in 
and out of the United Nations as the spear- 
head of a conspiracy, aimed at all the values 
that free men and women everywhere hold 
dear. 

Finally, it is clear that we have now taken 
the measure of the menace which confronts 
us. And we shall do whatever may be re- 
quired to fend it off. 

The task ahead will be difficult in the ex- 
treme and will require great sacrifices. We 
would far rather devote our energy and our 
great industrial capacity to improving the 
standard of living and the well-being of men 
and women both at home and abroad. The 
choice, however, is not of our making. 
Ruthless men in the Kremlin seem bent 
upon dragging the civilized world into a 
holocaust of another war. While we shall 
continue our struggle for peace in every 
way open to us we must prepare to meet 
their challenge of war. 

Nothing less than mobilization of our 
manpower and our resources on a great 
scale, both militarily and economically, will 
any longer suffice. The balance of power 
which has shifted so gravely against the free 
world must be restored. This is the only 
way which offers any hope of avoiding a 
general war. But, more than this, it is the 
only way of avoiding defeat in case war comes 
in spite of all of our efforts. 

The only things that really count now 
are the survival of this Nation, the lives of 
our fighting men overseas, and the freedom 
and unity of the peace-loving world. We 
cannot hope to attain these things unless 
we have unity. Any other course will lead 
to disaster. 

We must demonstrate our determination 
to preserve the area of freedom and to build 
it into a bastion from which the cause of 
freedom may make new advances. This 
awakening of the United States to a sense 
of danger and to the need for sacrifice will, 
I am convinced, prove contagious. As we 
assume ever more vigorously the leadership 
of the free world we will find a growing 
company of ready followers. The nations of 
Western Europe, in particular, which suffered 
so bitterly in two World Wars, have been hesi- 
tant, as we have been, to face the facts and 
to draw from the facts the necessary con- 
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clusions in terms of action. Surely this is 
understandable. But I suspect that in meas. 
ure they have been waiting for us. Without 
us, their cause was, in any event, lost. With 
us their cause becomes a hopeful one. By 
taking stern and formidable measures I am 
convinced that we shall galvanize the rest 
of the free world into taking stern and for- 
midable measures as well. 

In our idealism we found it hard to believe 
that any group of men, to satisfy their mad 
ambitions, would be willing to plunge the 
world into an orgy of destruction just at a 
time when the advances in modern technol- 
ogy have made it possible to spread the good 
things of life over an ever-widening area. In 
our love of justice we have sought to build 
a world of justice and of law. We shall con- 
tinue to do so in and out of the United Na- 
tions against a background of constantly 
growing strength. For there is some slight 
hope that the Kremlin will have a change 
of heart when it takes stock of the immense 
power of the freedom-loving peoples arrayed 
against it. 

But we are now fully awake to the danger 
which confronts us and we will not by com- 
promise lessen our efforts to strengthen our- 
selves and our allies and friends abroad. 
Under these circumstances the outcome can 
no longer be in doubt. As in the case of 
every despotism, there are weaknesses in to- 
talitarian Russia which give promise of its 
ultimate defeat. The structure of a tyran- 
nical government is built upon the unrest 
and disaffection of most of its subjects. 
Comr.u> ism and a foreign dictator were im- 
posed upon the peoples of Eastern Europe. 
They were never freely accepted. This is a 
factor of the utmost importance which I 
believe will assert itself increasingly as the 
Western World arms. And all history teaches 
us trat in the long run evil must capitulate 
to good, falsehood to truth, and the minions 
of a slave state to the spirit of free men on 
the march. 

If we are firm enough and wise enough, we 
will avoid catastrophe. But a household 
divided against itself can be neither firm nor 
wise nor strong. We have the right to expect 
unity in the free world. But beyond this we 
have the right to expect—nay, to insist 
upon—unity in world affairs at home. If 
ever there was a time to merge our differences 
in a common cause, that time is now. United 
in determination as well as in action, our 
cause and the cause of freedom in the world 
will prevail. 

Unity not only can be achieved, it must be 
achieved. But it cannot be achieved if one 
group or another seeks to make political cap- 
ital out of national danger. It cannot be 
achieved if we are asked to sacrifice the cause 
we fight for as the price of unity. It cannot 
be achieved by insisting on the sacrifice of 
this official or that official on the public block 
of unjust and undeserved attack. 

And so with all the earnestness of my heart 
and soul I call upon both the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party to forget 
about 1952 and to think and act only in 
terms of the security of our country and the 
peace of the world. 

The overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people today demand true national unity. 
Those who do not accede to that demand at 
whatever cost to personal pride or political 
prospects will break faith with our people 
and with the hopes of all mankind. 

Make no mistake about this: All the values 
every man holds dear are more desperately 
threatened today than at any time in the 
long history of man’s struggle for freedom. 
Faced with this tragic fact, there must be no 
question about the manner in which we 
Americans will conduct ourselves. Marshaled 
solidly behind the President of the United 
States, either through peaceful means if this 
is possible, or by war if this is forced on us, 
we shall see this thing through to ultimate 
victory. United ina common cause, our high 
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The Rugged Path Ahead 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

As Ir 

Fe y Rotarians, I have written the No- 
ven V r’s letter as if all were well 
v is if we were trying to pro- 
I m of vocational ervice and 
c re without let or hin- 
d rity of peace and in the 
c i \ trained purpose 

But is not ell with the world. Time 
is runni ort with u Even before this 
le h you destiny may have or- 
r ne¢ is 1 i death or life conflict, whether 
by d e de e or by connection of causes 
and effect And the governor’s letter may 
eem. if vou read it at all, as but an echo 
( distant past when men thought of free- 
dom an achievement, and of peace as the 
triumph of modern man’s knowledge and 
will 

But yesterday, we had high hopes of to- 
mor plans for tomorrow was quite cer- 
tain to come; we rejoiced with those who 
had reason for rejoicing; we wept with those 
in sorrow. At our luncheon table but yes- 
terday we held familiar conversation about 
our town, our city, our Nation; we talked of 
Christmas and taxes. We observed that we 
needed playgrounds for the children, parks, 
schools, and camps. We talked of colleges 


and churches; of farms and garden plots, of 
camellias and cotton; of commerce and in- 
dustry. We sang Old McDonald Had a Farm 
touchingly, or lifted harmony to heights of 
perfection in Sweet Adeline; we teased the 
fellow next to us, and we applauded lustily 
for the speech of the day not remembering 
what the speech was about; we knew that 
all was well with the world and we were on 
top of it 

And in the evening we turned homeward 
from desk or shop to the family circle; rest, 
and the benediction of comfort, the protec- 
tion of government, the security of the free- 
doms that proclaimed the worth of the indi- 
vidual and the dignity of man. We reflected 
that we had much to be thankful for. 

Was it just yesterday? And is it not true 
today? And why so serious as you look at 
your son or neighbor's son, saying: 

“Not in all our history as a Nation and a 
Republic (how precious that word “Repub- 
lic’’ sounds just now); have we faced so se- 
rious an hour. All that we prize as values 
in our social organization is threatened with 
extinction. The foundations are shaken.” 

Yes; emotions will spring forth to put 
nervous thoughts into nervous language. 
Somewhat of fear will possess us. We are 
human enough to want to blame someone at 
a distance for the mess. It was the brass 
hats, the Government, the British, and I 
know not what enemy sowed the seed of our 
disaster as fancy weaves its fabric of ration- 
alizatior. 

But the hour is serious. It is no time to 
behave like children playing in the street. 
We must not let the child’s mind tell us what 
is in our environment; we must think with 
the mind of maturity, with a man's mind. 
For the child, being a child, without re- 
proach, falsifies its environment; it makes 
the environment unreal; it does not see 
things as they are. As men we must put 
away childish things and see our world real- 
istically ° 

We are not hopeless, nor yet in despair. 
The Russians and the Chinese have miscal- 
culated though we have underestimated 
them as foes. For if war must come these 
enemies of human decency will meet lib- 
erty-loving freemen from all the corners of 
the earth, not less American freemen, who 
love liberty more than life itself, men who 
will fight to the death for the land of their 
birth and upbringing, and for their institu- 
tions Hear a 1 the voice of Winston 
Churchill and take courage: 


“The uniform success which had attend- 
ed their arms (the Japanese), had inflamed 
their martial spirit, and began now to en- 
gender a mood of unwarranted exaltation, 
and a belief that the Western Powers had not 
the will to fight to the death. This belief 
was soon to cost them dear.”—The Hinge of 
Fate 

Whence had the Western Powers this will? 
Let Wordsworth answer: 


“Thou hast great allies; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies; 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 
Very cordially, 
GEORGE LANG, 
District Governor, 238. 





Mr. Acheson’s Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “‘Mr. Acheson’s Troubles,” writ- 
ten by Walter Lippmann, and published 
in the Washington Post this morning. 
It is a very thought-provoking article, 
and I am asking that it be printed in the 
Recorp in order that others may read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. ACHESON’S TROUBLES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

If and when the President decides to re- 
organize his Cabinet, the new Secretary of 
State will do well to examine the great rea- 
son why Mr. Acheson lost the confidence of 
the people. 

That reason is, so it seems to me, that Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson chose not to face 
candidly, not to debate openly, and not to 
make Congress and the people judge deci- 
sively tre great issues of foreign policy which 
arise out of our conflicting interests in Asia 
and in Europe. Honorable men can and do 
differ on these issues. But though there is 
much to be said on both sides, a choice and 
decisions which follow from it have to be 
made. All the choices before us are hard 
ones, In all of them the risks are great and 
for all of them many of the consequences are 
incalculable. 

If ever the Nation needed, if ever its re- 
sponsible leaders needed, the clarification 
and the assurance that can be had in this 
country only from thorough and honest de- 
bate, it is here. 

But what actually happened was that Mr. 
Truman and Mr, Acheson chose to finagle 
the issues rather than to face them and to 
decide them. They refused to argue it out 
openly with Senator KNOWLAND and the 
others of his party. 

They tried instead to smother the dispute 
by conceding bits and pieces here and there 
when the heat became too great, hoping that 
somehow they could “fob” off the opposition 
without adopting its policy. 

As one might well have foreseen, as indeed 
M.. Acheson was warned in ample time by 
disinterested and friendly observers, the re- 
sult of the finagling was to infuriate and not 
to placate the opposition. Holding their con- 
victions passionately, the attempt to deal 
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with them cleverly rather than openly lent 
enormous support to the false and maliciou 
charges against Mr. Acheson and the State 
Department. For the performance in resp 
to China and Formosa was sufficiently in- 
sincere to make it plausible to many peop! 
that this must be due to hidden and se 
sinister influences. 

The insincerity was not due to Sinister 
and hidden influences. It was due to the 
fact that Mr. Truman, who is a professional 
politician, and Mr. Acheson, who is an ama- 
teur politician, tried to play politics with a 
question of the highest national significance. 
They sought to deal with General MacArthur 
and Senator KNOWLAND and the Republicans 
in Congress as if a great issue in foreign 
policy were like an appropriation or a tariff 
bill that could be compromised and log- 
rolied. This, I submit, is the cause of Mr. 
Acheson's troubles. Thus it may be possi- 
ble to satisfy Senator KNOWLAND on an ap- 
propriation bill—to take an imaginary ex- 
ample—by conceding to him so many post 
offices in California. But, given his convic- 
tions, which are ardent and sincere, you will 
insult him rather than satisfy him with the 
equivalent of two or three post offices on 
Formosa for Chiang Kai-shek. 

In foreign affairs when the stakes are life 
and death the attempt to make policy by 
the method of the pork barrel will lead— 
as indeed it has, though not yet irreparably— 
to disaster abroad and to disunity at home. 
The Truman-Acheson course in the Far East 
has combined the worst features of the two 
conflicting policies and it has gained none 
of the advantages of either. They have con- 
tinued to recognize Chiang—though they 
have disowned him. They are negotiating 
with Mao—though they do not recognize him. 
They will not let Mao into the UN—but 
Mr. Wu is sitting in the Security Council 
debating with Mr. Austin and negotiating 
with delegates of a very large number of 
nations in the UN. 

In this attempt to placate everybody at 
home a little, they have lost the confidence 
of almost everybody. And so while the at- 
tack from the opposition continues to be 
fierce and unrelenting, their supporters con- 
tinue to be silent. 

It is impossible, I believe, for Mr. Acheson 
to repair his fundamental mistake which was 
his refusal to confide in the people—his re- 
fusal to debate the great issue, and if his 
real views could not command general sup- 
port in Congress, his failure to resign. The 
position he has been in since last winter 
has been terrifying to contemplate—that of 
the principal adviser to a President who has 
little knowledge of his own in these matters, 
and himself so vulnerable that the problem 
of dealing with his domestic critics must 
dominate his judgment of the problems 
abroad. 

The mere possibility, which can never be 
wholly excluded from the minds of people 
who know what’s what here and abroad, that 
the gravest decisions might be dictated in 
part by the need to placate his critics, are 
shattering to the nerves of an ever-increasing 
number. 

The initial mistake is for him irreparable 
in that no man can win back the confidence 
of the people, once in great matters that 
must have their assent he has failed to con- 
fide in them. 

The new Secretary of State will have to go 
back to the people and he will have to earn 
their support, not for himself but for a co- 
herent policy which is designed, is measured, 
and is tailored to defend with the means 
which we can command the vital interests of 
the country. There is no use his thinking, 
no matter how eminent and popular he may 
be at the outset, that he can form such a 
policy or unite the Nation behind him if 
what he offers them is a little of everything 
that seems to have votes behind it. 
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Investigation of Organized Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 
OF TENNESSZE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. KEFAUVE!] Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 


prepared by me regerding the assistance 
the American Bar Association is render- 
ing in combating organized crime. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


AMERICAN Bark ASSOCIATION HELPS COMBAT 
ORGANIZED CRIME 

I wish to call your attention to the 
assistance extended to the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce by the American Bar 
Association. 

During the last meeting of the American 
Bar Association here in Washington I had 
the pleasure of addressing the section on 
criminal law. The meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of the menace of organized crime. 
The Attorney General of the United States, 
the Honorable J. Howard McGrath, and the 
distinguished Governor of Illinois, the Hon- 
orable Adlai Stevenson, also addressed the 
meeting. The speeches of these gentlemen, 
as well as my own, and the introductory 
remarks of the chairman of the section, Mr. 
Arthur J. Freund of St. Louis, were inserted 

the Recorp of September 19, 1950. Dur- 
ing the course of my remarks I indicated that 
ur committee would welcome the help of 
that section and the members of the bar 
enerally, In response the following action 
was taken by the board of governor 

“The board of governors recommends to 
the house of delegates the appointment of a 
commission of seven members to cooperate 
with the Special Committee of the United 
States Senate to Investigate Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce in making a study 
on the subject of the need for modernization 
of rules, procedure and practices in the field 
of criminal law, the steps which are being 
taken to codify and bring up to date criminal 
codes, the efforts which are being made to 

ug loopholes in criminal frocedures and 
eliminate outmoded and archaic practices 
and procedures whereby violators of the law 
escape prosecution, the adequacy or inade- 
qu.cy of public offenders acts, the methods 

f and practices in sentencing, the tendency 
on the part of the legal profession to with- 
draw from the practice of criminal law, 
together with the reasons therefor, etc. Upon 
this commission there are to be represented 
the section of bar activities, the conference 
of bar presidents, the national conference of 
commissioners on uniform State laws, the 
section of judicial administration, the junior 
bar conference, the section of criminal law 

nd the conference of chief justices. Each 

f these sections or groups which are asked 
to cooperate should be requested to give their 
full cooperation in manpower and assistance 
in the work of the commission. 

“The commission is to employ such execu- 
tive secretary as they desire, and there shall 
be given to the president and the chairman 
of the commission authority to solicit funds 
for carrying on the work from such founda- 
tion as they jointly approve.” 

The foregoing recommendation was ap- 
proved by the American Bar Association and 
the following commission has been appointed 
by its president: 
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Robert P. Patterson, chairman, 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y.; Howard L. Bark- 
dull, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 
14, Ohio; Philip S. Habermann, Wisconsin 
Bar Association, 1 V 
nue, Madison 3, Wi 





ing in my office on 





plans for its future activities 

It is a source of ynsider e gratification 
t ur committee e cooperation of 
this distinguished commission. We feel 
certain that the commission and members 
af the bar generally will have a number of 
useful suggestions for our committee. In 


addition, we hope that all the various State 
and local bar associations will be advised of 
the work of this commission and submit any 
suggestions or comments they may have 
which might further the work of the Com- 
mittee on Organized Crime. Our hearings 
and investigations up to date have devel- 
oped a number of interesting problems on 
which we would like to have the views of 
lawyers, judges, and law enforcement agen- 
cies, as well as private organizations devoted 
to the study of prevention of crime and de- 
linquency and allied problems. Our com- 
mittee ll certainly be happy to give any 
such studies and suggestions the most care- 
ful consideration. 











Citizens’ Pensions: An American Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Emily Cuyler Hammond entitled 
“Citizens’ Pensions: An American Plan,” 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune, September 30, 1950. 

This article discusses in some detail 
the defects of our present system of so- 
cial security, and also mentions briefly 
the alternative plan which I proposed, 
which would provide universal eligibility 
to all the aged with insufficient incomes, 
and at only a moderate cost in taxation 
to the economy as a whole. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITIZENS’ PENSIOn An AMERICAN PLAN— 
SENATOR BUTLER PROPOSES SYSTEM WHICH 
Wovutp Give PROTEcrION To RiIcH AND Poor 
ALIKE 

(By Emily C. Hammond) 

Social security has been the New Deal 
trump card and the Republicans’ bugaboo 
for 15 years. The New Deal aparently gave 
the voters their hearts’ desire: The goiden 
guaranty of individual security in old age, 
And the voters were grateful for the bless- 
ings to come. What could the Republicans 
do? How could they offer more? They could 
not depreciate the value of security. They 


certainly could 
they went along 


into American 
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tl 1 security for them was an empty 
I They see old folks in need receiv- 
tle or nothing because of some in- 
1€ ible tec icality Their reaction 
€ f <« )po ment, bewilderment, or 

er a iid nmer 
This is not to say that nobody gets any- 
thing out of cial security Actually it is 


machine at 
which you must pay for the privilege of 
earning living in most emplorments, 
u like it or nct If you are lucky, 
1 may hit the jackpot If you are un- 
lucky you w verything you put in 
rhe Democrats and the Republicans alike 


federally operated slot 


will lose e 


of this Eighty-fir Congress have really 
itdone themselves in an effort to make the 
me attractive. Old-age and survivors in- 


has been extended to some 
formerly excluded individuals; 
benefits have been increased between 85 and 
110 percent, and eligibility has heen tre- 
mendously liberalized. Any one 65 years old 
or over today is qualified for old-age and 
urvivors insurance benefits if he or she has 
1 credit of six calendar quarters—3-month 
covered employment 

While 9,000,000 of the present ased remain 
beyond the scope of social security, a few 
lucky who have had the coveted six 
quarters are chosen to be taken within the 
told While marginal domestic servants, 

ratory farm laborers, and sharecroppers 
al » of the richest men and women 
in the country, among other self-employed, 
re chosen to be in. While benefits in the 
groups are raised from $10 to 
only $20, benefits for the higher salaried peo- 


urance ¢ verage 


period il 


one 


ower wager 


ple shoot up from #45 to $80—whether the 
recipients need it or not. Under what is 
called the new start, however, every one 


over 62 years of age in covered employment 
on the effective day of the law can make a 
killing whether his wages be high or low. 

A farmer, for instance, can work as a farm 
hand for a neighbor for a year and a half at 
$17 a month, pay a total social-security tax of 
at 65 to work on his own farm 
20 a month for life. If his wife is 

e ime the two of them, with the 
normal life expectancies, can hope for a total 


$4.50 etire 
and draw 
1 


of $4,826. Of course, “that ain't hay” for only 
$4.50; but the indisputable bonanza is for 
the high-salaried professionals 


For instance, a self-employed 
62 or over can, under the new 
$30,000-a-year 


lawyer of 
law, take a 
job with a corporation; work 

a year and a half; pay a total of $81 in 
social-security taxes; quit to return to his 


private law practice and, after 65, collect $80 a 
month from the Government for life. If his 
wife is 10 years his junior, and he lives to be 


eighty-five and his wife to be eighty-six, 
r combined prize will amount to $31,920. 


This one is a handout in anybody's language. 


It has neither actuarial base nor sociological 

e} 
At the same time, Uncle Sam's giant slot 
m ine which awards such windfalls to 
is ricged against youth. The youth of 


today, who will pay sccial-security taxes at a 
mountil rate during all of their working 
lives, could do as well or better by buying a 
policy from a private insurance company. 
And the youth of tomorrow will be burdened 
by back-breaking taxation. It is estimated 
that the system will cost $2,082,000,000 in 
1951 and mount to $10,919,000,000 by the 
y r 2000 

The Eighty-first Congress 
formula that 


really tried to 


discover a would protect the 


excluded 25,000,000. It failed dismally for 
ty reasons: First, because old-age and 
survivors insurance tied to the payroll tax, 
was ¢ ned to give security to regular wage 


earners, not to the people as a whole, 
Second, because at the present scale of jack- 
pots for the wealthy and consolation prizes 
for the needy, if every one were covered, the 
expense would be prohibitive. No politician 


would dare ask for the taxes involved. 


It is for these two reasons that the demand 
is growing for a new approach. Senator Tarr 
has called the present system a fake, certainly 
not insurance, and unfair to millions of 
worthy American citizens. He voted, he said, 
for the amendments merely as a temporary 
measure until a universal, pay-as-you-go 
system could be perfected. Senator MILLIKIN 
and a number of other Republicans have said 
virtually the same thing. Southern Demo- 
crats voice similar sentiments in private. 

In the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, Representative Cart CURTIS wrote a 
scathing minority report tearing the pres- 
ent s,stem to shreds and demanding study 
of pay-as-you-go 

In the Senate Finance Committee, Sena- 
tor HucH BUTLER wrote the minority report 
and offered a concrete, constructive pro- 
gram of his own. 

Senator BUTLER proposes to scrap the pres- 
ent dual old-age and survivors insurance- 
pauper’s assistance system and substitute a 
universal pay-as-you-go Citizens’ pension 
plan, which would give protection to all 
Americans, rich and poor alike, but pay 
benefits only to those whose incomes drop 
below a given minimum 

Citizens’ pensions would be administered 
without the abhorred means test. Through 
the mechanism of the income tax, if an in- 
dividual 65 or over estimated his income for 
the year ahead at $600 or less, he would 
receive a citizens’ pension of $50 a month. 
For every $50 more of annual income, the 
citizen’s pension would be reduced by $1 a 
month, so that at about $3,000 it would ta- 
per off altogether. 

The program would be supported by an 
income tax of about 3 percent on the first 
$3,000 of income—instead of the present 
payroll tax and sundry other hidden taxes— 
earmarked for old-age security to secure 
pay-as-you-go economic soundness. It is 
estimated by Mr. George Immerwahr, former 
chief actuary of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance that this would effect an ultimate sav- 
ing of $5,000,000,000 a year over the present 
system 

Thus, says Senator BuT.LEr, “the important 
problem of old-age protection would be 
solved in a manner that would neither 
bankrupt the Nation nor humiliate the re- 
cipients.” 

Such a program as this would be Ameri- 
can as opposed to the carbon copy of the 
serman system that brought the German 
people to their knees. It would be demo- 
cratic, nondiscriminatory, and just. 

Whosoever accepts the challenge and 
adopts a platform of true security can count 
on 25,000,000 forgotten votes and really go 
to Washington. Whether the Republicans 
seize this opportunity or a constitutional 
coalition of all opposed to the hand-out 
state, it better be soon, before more of our 
American aged suffer insecurity, and our 
American economy cracks from the burden 
of unnecessary hand-outs. 








The United States Air Force in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 


“Mr. President, I have before me an arti- 


cle written by a native South Carolinian, 
Ansel E. Talbert, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on Monday, 
December 11, 1950. Mr. Talbert is chief 
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of the New York Herald Tribune bureau 

in Tokyo, and is presicent of the Aviation 

Writers Association of North America. 

During World War II he helc the rank of 

lieutenant colonel, and served with the 

Eighth Air Force. His account of our 

Air Force in Korea is very interesting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the article 

be printed in the Appendix cf the RECorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE THUNDrRJET GOES INTO ACTION ON Ko- 
REA FRONT—UNITED STATES PLANES RAIN 
ROCKETS ON FOE—CRrEWS LIVE IN TENTS AT 
KOREAN AIRFIELD 

(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

WITH A JET AIRCRAFT GrRouP IN Korea, De- 
cember 10.—The United States Air Force to- 
day, for the first time, threw its most heavily 
armed jet fighter, the F-84 Thunderjet, into 
combat in Korea to aid the embattled United 
Nations ground forces in their attempt to 
establish a firm new defense line. 

The Thunderjets struck with rockets and 
bombs at the Communist troops along the 
battle line Although reports from the 
ground front were anything but encourag- 
ing, there were no signs of defeatism or dis- 
couragement today at the snow-swept air 
base from which the recently arrived Thun- 
derjets are being serviced and operated. 

The constant whine of powerful jet en- 
gines being run at full throttle in the cold 
winter air was intermingled all day with 
sounds of hammering as Americans and Ko- 
reans rushed construction of new buildings. 
The group’s personnel for the most part are 
living in winterized tents and accomplishing 
maintenance and repair at open parking 
strips in defiance of below-freezing tempera- 
tures. 

The Thunderjet is a sleek but sturdy mon- 
oplane powered by a single turbo-jet engine. 
It has a speed in excess of 600 miles an hour 
and a much longer range and combat radius 
of action than any other jet fighter in 
squadron service with the Air Force. The 
plane can be loaded with as many as 32 
5-inch rockets for attacks on tank and trans- 
port columns, and the rocket mounts retract 
into the wings after the rockets are fired. 


F-—80'S USED PREVIOUSLY 


Until today the F-80 Shooting Star, the 
first jet plane ever purchased in quantity by 
the Air Force, has been the only jet used 
by the Air Force in Korea, although the Navy 
has been operating Panther jet fighters from 
its aircraft carriers. 

By a stroke of bad luck, the F-84’s were 
grounded by a minor engineering “bug” at 
bases in the United States just before the 
Korean war started. This defect has been 
corrected, and the Thunderjets are now be- 
ing turned out in large numbers by the 
Republic Aircraft Co., of Farmingdale, Long 
Island. The number at this base will be 
more than quadrupled within the next few 
days. 

A joint effort by the Air Force and the 
Navy brought the first Thunderjets to 
Korea. The planes in this new task group 
are from the Twenty-seventh Fighter Escort 
Wing, based at Bergstrom Field, near Austin, 
Tex. The wing, part of the Strategic Air 
Command, is commanded by Col. Ashley B. 
Packard, of Douglas, Ariz. 

Colonel Packard received orders to proceed 
to Korea almost exactly 1 month ago. His 
pilots flew their planes to San Diego and 
they were loaded on fast Navy aircraft car- 
riers which immediately started across the 
Pacific at forced draft. The pilots and 
ground crews were ferried to Japan by the 
Military Air Transport Service. 


TEXAS FLAG FLIES 
Preparation of the Thunderjets for action 


Was begun as soon as they arrived on Decem- 
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of the Roval Canadian Air Force which at 
one period before America’s entry into World 
War II had more Texans in its ranks than 
did the United States Air Force Almost all 


the crack Air Force units from 
ropean and Pacific theaters 
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Foreign Policy of the United States 


APwa 


aii 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBE 


OF NEW 


REM 


Vso 


HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, December 14 (legisl 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, a letter 
I have received from Arlo I. Pierce, com- 
mander of Emerson-Hovey Post, No. 168, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., enclosing a communication of the 
post to President Truman. I ask that 
the communication to the President also 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, as 
follows: 


itive day 


ask 


EMERSON-HOVEY Post, No. 168, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
Portsmouth, N. H., December 8 
CHarRLEs W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate 
Washington 25, 





1950. 
Hon 
Office Building, 


D. C. 





My Dear SEnatToR Torey: We, the mem- 
bers of the Emerson-Hovey Po No. 168, 
VFW, in meeting duly assembled, take cog- 
nizance of a motion of a brother post, Con- 
cord Post, No. 1631, of the Veterans of For- 


eign Wars, and by motion of our local post 
endorse wholeheartedly the action of the 
Concord Post, and wish our chosen represent- 

tives in the United States Senate and the 
sd States House of Representatives made 
rare of our sentiments. Enclosed is a copy 
e Concord Post’s letter to President Tru- 
man which expresses our sentiment 


We request that the chairmen of the For- 












eign Relations Committees in the United 
States House of Representatives and the 





United States Senate, and the chairmen of 
the Armed Services Committees of the United 








States House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of the Armed Forces be advised of 


our sentiments. 
We shall be very grateful for your 
sonal acknowledgment of 
Respectfully yours, 

ARI 


this letter. 


o I. PIERCE, 
Commander. 
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‘16. We eaceful nation will ever 
willingly : ire or are ready for war. 





“17. We know many weak nations fear the 
bully when they consider facing him 1e, 

“18. We believe every r n that dislikes 
‘Uncle Joe tactics is worthy of r frie 
ship 

“19. We feel a lot of weak nations will 


survive if they have t 

‘20. We have helped 
with their problems 
that the party 
policy 
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a number of nations 
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22. We place value on our Ameri- 
can ideals and human life, but such values 
should not be permitted to encourage a real 
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alling the shots in every 

troubled are 
“24. We re ze tl 1e Russian Govern- 
ment hates God and the United States of 


America. 





25. We know we intend to keep what we 

ve, and we are not look y for anything 
except honorable peace in the world 

“26. We kn ‘Uncle Joe’ wants every ma- 
terial thing w 38 

“27. We know ‘Uncle Joe’ 1 take what he 
wants when he is ready to do so 

28. We think ‘Uncle Joe’ hasn’t men- 
tioned all of his ; plerms. 

“29. We know ‘Uncle Joe’ hates the truth 


and will seldom be guilty of using it. 

“30. We | eve a threatened punch in 
the the only language a ‘bully’ re- 
spects or understands, and then only if he 
feels it might be delivered 

“31. We do believe the A-bomb is a valua- 
ble possession. 

“32. We believe ‘Uncle Joe’ 
Opinion but not our stockpile. 

“33. We feel ‘Uncle Joe’ knows we have 
his address. 

“34. We would convince ‘Uncle Joe’ we like 
action rather than words. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follo 
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of New York City, has issued a 


imely and constructive statement which 


Appendix of the 
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econd Congress 


the 
Hutton 
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n ubmit for 








Mr. Hutton’'s address follows: 
( a I} f een il the pa o 
l ut bitterne but \ ha Keen 
f prehe i d sadnes the 
I read and listened 
t Gove professor xpel 
‘ ectualist in la uage nd 
e! ur eld from ir Way 
d « it law far afield 
God e to our Republi 
V the ft t of the inventive, 
ve vaiorous minds of productive 
I 
] 1 wa red, conceived, and 
l ed 4 republi not as a democracy 
He i man f His purposes—to be free 
¢ ervice to his fellow man. God 
< ‘ for the purpose of the political 
te clalism——which means, “I am 
t ind cl el You, the state, are 
ere 1 
lalism is the outstanding issue of the 
ad y men < the House and Senate, 
‘ ami ter our laws, hould ex- 
I what it will do to our citizens 
and tl One judgment is no 
bette h ormation 
Wi entleme! like to be social- 


ne hired hands of Government, 


d h lawmakers, destroyed? 
v 1 be the fate of our institute of 
mead l iu ae ts 
I é ri it our Eighty-sec- 
( ( enadere its prerogative— 
“the 1 t be richt to any other branch 
of Gove ment. Power usurped is never vol- 
i reli ted 
s Jefferson had the vision to antice- 
i} t uld happen. Read the word 
\ tep taken beyond the boundaries 
f draw iround the powers of Con- 


is to take p ession of a boundless 


i power, no | yer susceptible to any 
niti 
he \ f the United States are the 
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I bli ( l 
} P dt n WAN 
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belie ( nen b i no t ae- 
cr I n the rec! ion t ; 
( onstitu 5 d 
. ’ d- 
( ( d de- 
( v 1isa pt 
t I | 
? he Hoi nd Se te 
R d Democrat ize t t all 
free m il d ual I de 
v ir ¢ ition d Bill of R 
I I l l t be i the 
} f y executive, administrator, com- 
mittee ureau or department, whether un- 
ri a Republican or Democratic administra- 
tl 
Our American risk capital system made 
pe e rowth and the wealth of this 
N n, comp d of all kinds of business 
activitie Our yung Nation of free people 
filed intention of goin business with 
the Declaration of Indepe nce Our cor- 
porate charter is the Constitution and Bill 
of Right Its basic products are liberty and 


So the tally board 
our own history 


freedom for 
of assets and 


all people. 
liabilities in 


must be proof of the wisdom of freedom— 
our WV f life 


Why change our form of government to a 


mandete to cialize America—which means 
pe ical co 1 by bureaucracy of our busi- 
n¢ ctivities To socialize industry, is to 
crippl dustry in order to expand : ialism. 

Sure you gentlemen fully realize the 
ince! e to produce made possible the sys- 
tem tha produces more and more goods, 
at les nd less cost, so that more and more 
people « buy them. That's America. De- 
stroy human nbitions and the incentive 
to produce, and you destroy America. That 
is a simple truth and one cannot, by calculus, 





algebra, prove otherwise. 
free production by free 
sO vital that if destroyed America 


trigonometry or 
The 
people is 
is finished 
The answer is in the hands of the Senate 
and House—you, gentlemen, who are the 
guardian trustees, and administrators of 
the future destiny of America, under consti- 
tutional law. Keep the people free, and we 


incentive 


tor 
LOT 


will procuce as free people, fight as free 
people—rather than as vassals of the state. 
Protect any further whittling away of the 


charter of freedom, according 
oath of office. 

ie , do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; that 
I take this obligation freely, without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion; 
and that I will well and faithfully discharge 
the duties of the office on which I am about 
to enter. So help me, God.” 

That being your oath, you men should de- 
mand government by law and oppose gov- 
ernmen and through bureaucracy. Keep 
alive and vigorous our risk capitalistic sys- 
tem—the incentive to produce and buy and 
sell in competitive, free markets, which 
makes possible the tax milk to support gov- 
ernment. Kill it and government becomes 
your employer. Then human ambitions be- 
come stultified and retard the future. Then 
admini itive bureaucracy pulls the strings 


to your sworn 


t by 














and we t nee like puppets in a Punch 
Judy I pull the string 
hidden behind the curtain. Then proud a 
strong men become cringing beggar I 
and ¢ ti ney < y t incentive 
prod W L€ ‘pe a | e empl 
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] by t m h I ve tov d ma! 
t ir n ver 

I am only i I do not presume 
to be an expert econom political scienti 
or attorn at law. I don’t profess to know 
it all I am certainly not a writer. I am 
j it inessman; but my thoughts and 
heart are more wrapped up in America than 
in busine in these times. That is why I 

impelled to say to you, “There must be 


others in America who think and feel as I do 
»>do what Iam doing here. Speak 
up without fear of reprisal. Do the best you 
can with your thoughts. Become articulate.’ 

l olden. Today 


And that’s all there 


silence is 


mn 
A ile Ly ence 1 
dal, 


cowardly and sul 
1 it. 





Our National Leadership Is Weak and 


Uncertain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRES:NTATIVES 
Thursday, December 14, 1950 


Mr. JENKINS. Spearer, there 
has come to my desk an article the au- 
thor of which I do not Know. This arti- 
cle is pointed and well-written. While 
I do not approve of every sentence in 
this article, I do approve of most of it, 

k it would be interesting to the 
readers of the Appendix of the Con- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 
THE FUTURE 

The dismay in America is historic today 
We can go to few dates in our history which 
compare with it. We have a feeling that we 
have created the present crisis by abject 
blunders, by neglect of normal prudence, 


My. 











DIMLY SEEN 


Our leaders have not been tough enough. 
They have not looked at our ultimate and 
possibly final enemy with clear, masculine 


eyes. 

Someone, some group, will pay. It is the 
way of the world to seek retribution. This, 
despite the fact that the Russians have tele- 
graphed their intentions since 1917. World 
conquest was on their agenda more than 30 
years and still is. The enemy has build- 
ed strongly for a bid toward the world dom- 
ination he seeks. The hour is approaching— 
12 o'clock is near in our chronicles—when 
the great st will be made. It will probably 
come sooner than later. The American peo- 
ple know this. They are years ahead of their 
Government. They are at the ground level, 
and their bitterness is growing. 

No solitary blame can attach itself to 
Mr. Truman, as President, but the leftish 
liberals and the clever intelligensia will soon 
suffer. The disaster in Korea will transform 
itself into more strength—and a profound 
sment of American values. America 
will return to the ways of strong men and 
women either in a victory over Russia in 


ago 


reasse 


the field, or in the underground after defeat. 
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The Casualties Are 90 to 1 and Present 
Foreign Policy Is Suicidal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 

TART DP AI 
HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 
ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
4, D 
Mr. JONAS. Mr 
to extend my r 
clude a most 


REPRESENTATIVES 
ember 14, 1950 


Th ay y 
Lf/Uursat 


Speaker, under leave 


marks, I desire to in- 
enlightening and informa- 





t article which appeared in the Chi- 
( yi ine on December 15, 1950, en- 
i “Balance Sheet of United States 
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: tir + We e wort 
me and women, 
” it rodu tive 
‘ I made the Unite ne 
h , 
t A bet ( a better 
I e ever Kk v r a world 
f e stand this c road 
he batt r 1e rvival 
ill not of itself be resolved. 
I f the wv now bei waged 
( ( ish use the triumph 
ression would spell the doom 
I for let’s look up with 
nfi e to what we have and to our capac- 
ty f ineering the triumph of good 
ove 
N I decades back the founders of this 
N r eached above the rule of tyranny and 
\ ( e guidance brought down a seg- 
ment of that power from above—and gave to 
m the power to rule himself 
rhe e vitality to the thoughts of phi- 
l ers and itesmen. They launched de- 
m I instituting a government which 
ae its right from the consent of the gov- 
erne Ii I ve rec n d that man— 
the individu man—was first, and that the 
exi i but to protect his rights We 
ope edged that man was greater 
t} mn the tat because the state has no lm- 
I} e hour in which we proudly point 
to r he é American Those who 
pioneered thi reat Nation were ready and 
willi to make any sacrifice for the good of 
the N l il its people. In the same way 
v I eneration must meet whatever 
demand re made upon us for the sake of 
our « itr 
No rifice will be too great for patriotic 


citize: to make for the security of the Na- 
tior When the security of this Nation is at 


stake e is no time for partisan politics 

Patriotism must come before politics and 
before it 

rhe hour has passed when men may think 
in te of petting Selfishness, envy, and 
greed must not be a part of the thinking of 
mal li e are to save America, preserve 
our freed and give hope to a staggering 





Now, more than at any time in the past, the 
need is for steady nerves, for resolute pur- 
ilmness of judgment, and firmness 

of actior Above all, we need a single-minded 
unity in our determination to preserve our 
national integrity and our way of life against 


Certainly we must refuse to listen now to 
the shrill voices of discontent and disuntiy. 





Tl n lividuals who seek to sow distrust 
and t ide us should feel the full weight 
of public condemnation 

Ican no longer refrain from plain speaking 
about the small group whose words are aimed 
to divide our country in time of peril. I be- 
lieve the people of this country will rise up in 
wrath ; inst these narrow selfish men who 
put |} in advantage ahead of the s&fety 
ol ( country : 

V ie politics in a partisan sense is out, 
polit in the highest meaning of patriotism 
and service to mankind should be continued 


and advanced 

rhe Democratic Party 
progress we 
farmers, Vv business and professional 
men, and women and for all the people of this 


country) 


will hold intact the 
have made for the benefit of the 
rkers, 


The Democratic Party will continue to be 
the party of the people, as it has been since 
the days of Thomas Jefferson, and as it has 
advanced under the stirring leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and 





Harry Truman But, in so doing, the Demo- 
cratic Party will erate with all Americans 
for the od ¢ the country. 


Let no one outside of the United States 
the clamor of our election cam- 
paigns into thinking that Americans are so 
divided that they cannot unite for the secu- 
rit our Nation 

When the votes are counted, both sides, 
Democrats and Republicans, take their gains 
and losses in accordance with the will of the 
majority of the people. 

Totalitarian dictators, who make a farce 
of elections by forcing their subjected people 
to vote as they are told, find it difficult to 
understand how free people may vote against 
& man and yet, when he is elected, support 
him hese dictators miss the whole point 
of dem They underestimate the hid- 
den wells of strength that feed life and cour- 
age to our people 

I believe each of our two great parties has 
an important part to play in maintaining our 
free way of life in these times. 

That is why I intend to stick to my job 
as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee 

I intend to do the best I can to help make 
sure that democracy works at home while 
the free world looks to the United States to 
help bring victory and peace. 

The fundamental issue of the moment— 
the fight between freedom and Communist 
slavery—is part of the continuous progress in 
the government of men. In this fight our 
country, by the grace of God, stands a free, 


cracy 


prosperous, and strong nation. 

This is an hour in which men with firm 
convictions renew their belief in the demo- 
way of life—indeed, in the faith in 
Almighty God. The faith of our fathers 
must be found in our hearts, in our minds 
and souls, as we stand steadfast today in 
support of our leaders. 

As America has no desire for 1 inch of 
territory, as we fight to preserve the decency 
of mankind and the freedom of the world, 
so we who are a part of the Democratic 
Party have no desire for partisan political 
advantage as we join hands with loyal Re- 
publicans to give America its greatest 
strength 

If we will stand as loyal Americans we 
can survive the terrific ordeal which faces us. 
And, when the clouds of the crisis have 


cleared away, we will continue to have the 


cratic 


right and privilege of perpetuating a gov- 
ernment which will be the servant of the 
people. That is made possible by our tradi- 


tional two-party system. 

We realize that no nation ever had greater 
responsibility for the future of the world. 
American democracy is the hope of the world. 
If the light of freedom were to be extin- 
guished here, future generations would know 
only slavery. Accordingly, as the responsi- 
bility of world leadership is ours, let us, 
Americans, all Americans, go forward with 
unity of purpose. 

Let us not leave to the future a task which 
we ourseves must face. If we are to accom- 
plish this end it cannot be done by mere 
feeble words or petty bickering. It cannot 
be won by indifference. It cannot be 
achieved by delegating the task to someone 
else. 

It can only be gained by constant, positive, 
individual action on the part of each of us, 
working together. 

Without this approach we struggle in vain, 
because the strength of policy, the power of 
government itself, is only as strong or as 
weak as you and I make it. 

This year is the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the election of Thomas Jeffer- 
son as President of the United States. As 
Democrats we can take justifiable pride in 
the fact that he founded the Democratic 
Party. We can take pride in keeping:our 
party strong and vigorous. We can be proud 
of the Democratic program for the benefit 
of all the people of America. 
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America will win through this period of 
danger. I pray God that the day will soon 
come when the blessings of peace and pros- 
perity will be made secure to every person 
in this land, and when the bountiful produc- 
tion of all the great industries of the world 
will be fully available for the peaceful ad- 
vancement of mankind instead of for de- 
struction. 

These are our objectives. I ask all Ameri- 
cans to join with us tonight in the spirit of 
the words of Thomas Jefferson: “Let us unite 
with one heart and one mind.” 





Unemp!oyment Situation in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 14, 1950 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my colleagues have been asking about 
the unemployment situation in Connect- 
icut. I am, therefore, including the 
latest report from the Employment Se- 
curity Division of the Department of 
Labor of the State of Connecticut. The 
release follows: 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION 
JOBLESS CLAIMANTS SHOW 

13,241 


LITTLE CHANGE AT 


The number of jobless claimants for un- 
employment benefits in Connecticut rose 
slightly for the second consecutive week. 
The number applying for benefits was 13,241 
for the week ended December 9 compared to 
13,141 during the previous week. 

Women claimants numbered 
percent of the total. 

A year ago there were 41,068 claimants of 
whom 36 percent were women. 


7,452 or 56 


INITIAL CLAIMS RISE 
Initial claims, which start a new period of 
unemployment, rose to 2,771 from 2,395 the 
previous week. 
A year ago there were 6,227 initial claims. 
BRIDGEPORT HIGHEST NUMBER 


Bridgeport still led the State in the num- 
ber of claims with 2,556 followed by New 
Haven 1,747 and Hartford 1,368. 


LAY-OFFS AND HIRINGS 

Lay-offs were reported in the following in- 
dustries: Garment 50 seasonal and 177 par- 
tials, textile 115 and 25 were for lack of ma- 
terial and 25 week on week off, electrical 20 
and 25 lack of material and 60 partials for 
lack of material, building supply 41 lack of 
material and 55 renovation of plant, and 
plastics 20 lack of material. There were 
75 scattered lay-offs. 

General hirings were reported by various 
plants throughout the State. 

BY AREA 

The Ansonia area reported a lay-off of 27 
on a part-time basis. 

In the Bridgeport area, an electrical firm 
laid off 20 and a garment company put 150 
on a part-time schedule. Seventy-five peo- 
ple were affected by scattered lay-offs. 

In Manchester a textile plant laid off 25. 

In the Meriden area, an electrical manu- 
facturer laid off 25, 

A textile print'ng company in Middletown 
laid off 110 for lack of orders. 











Self-Respect or Appeasement 
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} f . John Mar- 
( ef Justic f the lL ted 
Ty en l 
j I defined the 
g. breat 
e b 
f Well Old 
i e | of the great 
An Constituti builder Benjamin 
I I George W 1ington, John Adams, 
aN l H ilt nd Thon Jefferson. 
I t survived, he who w to be the great 
r f l me Constitution, Dan- 
jel We d I > sa r of the Con- 
1 the vior of the Union, our 
f President, Mr. Lincoln 
I } entioned the significance of the 
gia A have been Secretary f State 
and did not attain the Presidency In 
some instances their names are still house- 


student can recall 
itemporaneous Presidents Of 
course we know that Henry Clay was pre- 
mier to J. Q. Adams Who can name the 
President Daniel Webster served? Or John 


hold words but only the 


C. Calhoun? Or James G. Blaine? Or John 
Sherman, brother of the famed Civil War 
general? Or Richard Olney? Or John Hay? 
Or Elihu Root? 

It is amazing to ponder how many Secre- 
tari of State we have had who would make, 
or had the background to make, excellent 
President Edmund Randolph, second Sec- 
retary, immediately succeeding Mr. Jefferson, 
wa rilliant, almost a genius. So was Ed- 
ward Livingsto1 who served Jackson So 


was Edward Everett who served Fillmore. So 
was Seward, Lincoln's chief rival for the Re- 
publican nomination in 1860. Mr. Lincoln 
wisely named Seward premier. 

It has been my privilege to know the last 
six Secretaries of State and I might say 
parenthetically when I make my annual pil- 
to Washington, I get more from the 
State Department than from the White 
House These Secretaries, the last six, have 


grimage 


been Henry L. Stimson, Cordell Hull, Edward 
R. Stettiniu James F. Byrnes, George C. 
larshall, and the incumbent the Honorable 


Dean Acheson 


At the risk of starting a controversy I 
want » say I consider Dean Acheson an 
ibler ternational diplomat, a more pro- 


found thinker in foreign policy than any of 
the other men I have met and heard in 
Washington—Stimson, Hull, Byrnes, Stet- 
tin d Marshall Probably closest to 
Mr. Acheson in mental prowess I consider 
the former Under Secretary, Mr. Sumner 


Welle wh erved so ably in the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Roosevelt 

Dean Acheson is a product of Yale and 
Harvard. N that I consider this an open 
: me, But I have talked with classmates 
both institutions—Mr. Acheson 


ol l 

is 9 months older than I. Mr. Acheson was 
Under Secretary of the Treasury in the FDR 
honeyn being named 2 months after Mr. 
Roosevelt was inaugurated. He previously 
i 


secretary to Louis Bran- 
dei ne of the all-time noblemen of the 
»s Supreme Court. But Mr. Ache- 
d only a few months in Govern- 


private 


ment, resigning before 1938 Was run out, 
Friends have told me that he could not see 
eye to eye with the administration on its 
fi a l financial policy. 

Anyway, Mr. Roosevelt, though differing 
radi from Mr. Acheson, kept his eye 
on him and brought him back as Assistant 
Secretary under Hull, then as Under Secre- 
tary under Mr. Hull's successors 

It has been my pleasure to meet and hear 


Mr. Acheson on a number of occasions. 
Last April after listening for 2 hours to 
Senator JosepH McCartny, of Wisconsin, bit- 
terly assail the State Department and espe- 
cially Mr. Acheson, I 2 nights later heard Mr. 
Acheson both on the record for an hour and 


off the record for more than an hour. My 
faith in Mr. Acheson has never been shaken, 

I think at this critical time in the inter- 
national affairs of this Nation, this free peo- 
ple of 165 and more years, that it would be 
an international tragedy—and it could hap- 
pen—for the President to remove his Secre- 
tary of State. 
Some day the world will know,Dean Ache- 
son for what I consider him to be—a great 
diplomat 

Keep in mind this: The Secretary of State 
does not lay down international policy. 
One man and one man alone, neither a Cabi- 


net officer nor Houses of Congress, has that 
right Our international policy is the man- 
date, if you please, of the President of the 


United States 

I am not here to defend either Mr. Tru- 
man or his predecessor. Only now are we 
beginning to understand the international 
policies of Cleveland, of McKinley, and of 
the first Roosevelt. We are too close to the 
Wilsonian era to appraise justly and judi- 
ciously the merits of our international policy 
that was coincident to if not partly re- 
sponsible for leading us into World War I. 
Certainly this soon after we cannot begin to 
say that the long planning of lend-lease, of 
our policy toward Japan were always right. 
We do know that Mr. Truman inherited a 
highly explosive diplomatic package. But 
we will be in our graves long before the 
historian will say he has handled it for weal 
or woe 

I do say and hope you will agree with me 
that nothing would please the Kremlin more 
this very week than for Mr. Truman to dis- 
charge Dean Acheson and in effect repudi- 
ate, not what Mr. Acheson has initiated or 
naugurated, but what he has merely carried 
out as the wish of a chief. 

Sumner Welles once told us editors at a 
briefing at State in Washington that always 
a Nation’s foreign policy is based on the 
utter, the extreme, the complete selfishness 
of that nation. This is true of every nation 
in the world, and it is true of America today, 
was true in every one of our 165 years of 
freedom 

What is our foreign policy? We are an 
independent Nation and want to stay so. 
We attach highest importance to individual 
freedom and intend to Keep ours. 

We are a peaceful people and intend to 
get rid of wars and war threats. 

We have the highest standard of living in 
the world today, and we want to raise that so 
that everyone in the most backward state 
will have a chance to earn a decent secure 
living. 

We are a friendly people. 
traditional enemies. 


We have no 
We want no war. We 
want to be at peace with all nations—and 
that includes Russia. 

It is the job of the Government to promote 
these national interests. That is as clean- 
cut as it was the job of Mr. Jefferson to buy 
the Territory of Louisiana, for thereby we 
eliminated fear of France or Spain. It is 
the job of Government as it was the job 
of Secretary Seward to buy Alaska to get 
it away from Russia. It is the Job of Gov- 
ernment as it was John Hay’s to promote the 
Open Door to the Far East under William 
McKinley. It is the job of Government as ‘t 
was that of Charles Evans Hughes to conduct 
the disarmament conference, futile as that 
gesture yet turned out to be. It is the job 
of Government as it was that of Henry L. 
Stimson in the Hoover administration to de- 
mand sanctions against Japan for Chinese 
invasion 

Had the American people been brave in 
that era 20 years ago and had Britain stood 
pat, China would not have been invaded by 
Japan, there might have been no war be- 
tween the United States and Japan, there 
might have been no Red China. Had Secre- 
tary Stimson had his way—but who of us 
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saw it then? China might have been saved 
from bolshevism as the Marshall plan seem 
to be saving Western Europe from Red ray- 
ages. 

I want now to get away from history of 
statecraft and defense of Dean Acheson, that 
much misunderstood gallant gentleman of 
Christian culture, and talk about something 
close to my heart. 

We are where we are today, in this daze 
this haze, in this vale of tears because we 
have forsaken God. America and the world 
will never get back to peace and right living 
until she abandons the false gods, the golden 
calves. Let us forget the power and the pe 
and recite Kipling’s Recessional lines: 


“Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


Too long have we forgotten Him, who made 
us and who made us for one purpose. 

What is, after all, our purpose on this 
earth? The answer is as old as the word 
of the Master in ancient Galilee by the Lak 
of Gennesaret: God made us know Him, 
to love Him, to serve Him in this life and 
to be eternally happy with Him in the next 
That, and only that, is the be all and then 
end all here. All else is trivial. 

I am not a minister or priest but a hard- 
boiled newspaperman who thrilled at the 
handshake of Franklin Roosevelt in the 
White House one week and cringed like a 
child 3 weeks later when I sat for 2 hours be- 
tween midnight and 2 a. m. and saw the 
execution, by hanging, of five Nazi prisoners 
of war in the military prison at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., a few miles down the river from 
St. Joseph, and I talk now as editor, not 
preacher. 

What this world needs is prayer. Let us 
learn once again to pray and pray as we did 
in childhood when at our mother’s knee we 
learned ‘“‘Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray 
the Lord my soul to keep.” 

In my church there is a beautiful prayer, 
short, and I often have regretted the ritual 
of the Mass requires that it be in Latin, for 
too few of us follow the Latin. 

“Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, dona 
nobis pacem.” That means “Lamb of God, 
who takest away the sins of the world, give 
us peace.” 

From the rising of the sun to the going 
down thereof that simple prayer is said 
every day, for at some hour of the day that 
ancient rite, the Mass, is being said some- 
where on this earth and pious men and 
women are striking their breasts in humble 
supplication to the God of our fathers known 
of old. 

And why should we not pray? It was not 
a Catholic but the world renowned Anglican 
poet laureate of England, Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son, who wrote these lines from the Idylls of 
the King. In the Passing of Arthur he said: 
“Pray for my soul. More good is wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of. Wherefore 
let thy voice rise, like a fountain for me night 
and day, for what are men better than sheep 
or goats that nourish a blind life within the 
brain, if, knowing God, they lift not hands 
of prayer both for themselves and those that 
they call friend, for so the whole round earth 
is every way bound by gold chains about the 
feet of God.” 

Prayer can save the world. Prayer can 
convert Red Russia from the grip of the anti- 
Christ. Prayer has saved Christian civiliza- 
tion before so that men, abhorring war, 
could spend their lives in peace and tran- 
quillity. 

And now, I close with lines from one of my 
favorites? The lines are known to you all, 
Iam sure. Let them be our philosophy of 
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life, our modus operandi, our aim and our 
purpose, 

“So live that when thy summons comes to 
join the irnumerable caravan that moves to 
that mysterious realm wher? each shall take 
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Continuation of the Omaha Doctors’ 


Lie and Smear Campaign Publicized 
Through the Omaha World-Herald 


EXTEN 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 


E OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ION OF REMARKS 


IN THE HOU 


Thursday, December 14, 1950 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN. 
11 of this series of the 
lie and smear campaign as pi 
through the Omahe 
follows: 

[From the Omaha Evening World-Herald of 
October 23, E 

Doctors CITE GaINS 
ANSWERS POINTS IN 


Omah 


I Mr. Spe part 


Biea 
Jiialla 


qaoctors 
blicized 


Norld-Herald is as 


HOWARD 
BILL 





ve distin- 


proving medical 


a and Nebraska d 











guished themselves in i! 

care in all the seven fields covered | j S. 1675 ° 
the socialized medicine bill now pending be- 
fore Congress, Dr. M. C. Howard declared 
Monday. 


Dr. Howard is chairman of the Second Cone 
eressional District healing 1 
which has challenged Representative EUGENE 





D. O’SULLIVAN because of his backing of the 
bill. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN has circulated a pamphlet 








which lists the aims of the bill: 

1. Train more doctors, dentists, 
and hospital personnel. 

2. Advance medical research, 

3. Expand hospital building program 


nurses, 


Jival 











4. Help rural and other shortage areas; aid 
farmers’ health cooperatives 

5. Expand State and local public health 
services. 

6. Increase State maternal, child health, 
and crippled children’s services, 

7. National health insur e. 

ANSWERS BY SECTIONS 

Dr. How d’s answers by sections: 

“1, Omaha is an outstandil medical 
center with two top-flight medical ls. 
They graduate 150 doctors i ; } 

ce possible the buildiz f new hospitals 
exp n present | 

new vé I ! built in 

a oO! acc int of the t » medical 

schools. The faculties of Creig! | Ne- 





medical s« 


braska 
staff eri 
the highest quality of medical « 

“St. Joseph Hospital |! completed a 





ls will 
, 


veterans may be a 


$2,000,000 addition which will a 
another 175 patients. St. Catherine’s Hos- 
pital has completed a $1,000,000 addition to 
accommodate 75 patient Methodist, Clark- 
son, Lutheran, Douglas County, and Imman- 
uel Hospitals have made additional facilities 
available. The hospitals are rapidly expand- 
ing their training programs.” 


date 


POLIO STUDY GAINS 
“2. Numerous research project 
carried out at Creighton Universit; 
versity of Nebraska medical 
perts are studying the use of 


are being 
and Uni- 
Ex- 
radioactive iso- 





scnoois. 











topes in leukemia. Progress is being re- 
ported in the study of the polio organism. 
Extensive research is being carried out in the 
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i Al A 
SET F EME NCIES 
“Child health and crippled children’s serv- 
ic ire available in the new Children’s Me- 


morial Hospital; the 65- i peciatric depart- 


ment at St. Joseph’s; the Hattie B. Mun- 
roe Hom the Rheumatic Heart Clinic in 
connection with the University of Nebrask 


Medical College; the Dr. Lord School for 








Crippled Childr ind the pediatrics de- 
part nts of the other hospitals 
“7. The Omaha-l l 


Society in cooperation with 
Bureau 
emergency n 
emergency medi 


has established an 


tele} 





available 
one 

“Tt has been estimated conservatively that 
between $2,000,000 to $2 00 in free medi- 
cal care h bee Omah - 
all f r the la l yea . . > in 
the clinics and dispensari« of the mec l 
school t the hospitals affiliat wit ‘ 
5 Child Hospital, Coun Hos- 
pi d e | e B. Munroe Hor This 
service is beer dered by th I ers f 
t! ( D Coun Med y 
and the O 1 ed ‘i l 
[From tl Oo Wor H i ( r 

25, 1950] 
LIVAN—CITES BaANK- 


DocrTo! TARGET 





) OF GOVERN MENT 


Representative EUGENE D O’SULLIVAN 
c ed Wedne t t « tor id hos- 
pitals are causi bankruptcy, that private 
medical school l er | the Ww 
that hospital facilities are inadequate, and 
that pharmacists in Omaha are underpaid 

He held up the President's health program 
as a remedy in cking recent statements 
by Dr. Maurice C. Howard 


Dr. H ird head the S nd Congres- 


sional District Healing Arts Committe 
which is fighting to defeat socialized medi- 
cine and for the election of Republican 


Howarp H 
nent 

Mr. O’Sutiivan said that Dr. Howard, in 
listing what the doctors and medical frater- 
nity had done generally in the Omaha area, 
had not pointed out that 


Burrett, Mr. O’SULLIVAN’S oppo- 


hospital was built by Federal money, that 
“Creighton Medical School no longer can pay 
it wn wa id that Federal money helped 


the new veterans’ 
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( 1 World-Herald of Cctober 
1950 
r WHO DAES 
i ( e is much in the 
( our reader may be inter- 
é q\ m from a recent 
I Omah Archbishop Berga In 
ire tn nie ( iolic Doctors Guild, 
‘ a 1 e be r than I that 
! r I It is bei 
I qu f ‘ n high in ¢ 
( in the present-day tendency 
lutism Lobby after lobby 
hel fostered, and aft« 
n this could not 
] the medical profession h 
f ned t il wn danger and 15 
courageously and intelligently presenting Its 
‘ 
Physiciar and surgeons who dare to op- 
pose cialized medicince have been de- 
ed by Representative EUGENE D, O'SUL- 
I practice-mad doctors,” “hypo- 
crite doctors,” * lden-calf worshipers, and 
r erwise evil men 
Those phrase would hardly apply to 
Archbishop Bergan Mr. O'SULLIVAN will 
have to think up some new ones, 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of October 


27, 1950] 
Doctors Must TeL.t Story—THat’s Way To 
DEFEAT SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 
Doctor iunnot tell their story by telep- 
he ¢ tor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Mec Association said Thursday 

“The 1ust take a greater responsibility as 

ti i enter more to community alf- 
fair Dr. Austin Smith told a dinner session 
o! e ( iha Midwest Clinical Society, 

I dete cialized medicine the doctor 
must report without heat or rancor what his 
profession has accomplished under the pres- 
ent system, he iid 

The tall, calm, Canadian-born doctor gave 
t) r rle 


We hear cries that the supply of doctors 


is t iall. We hear that only by the open- 
i t number of new medical schools 
€ ve ive the health problem.” 


GRADUATES INCREASING 
“But do you know that every year the med- 
graduate 2,000 more doct than 
the number who die or retire? That is cer- 


tain keeping pace with our population 
gain 

it \ he said, to speak of how many 
doctor are allotted to areas Medically 
peaking, county lines and State lines do not 
exist 

rhe fact that there are counties which do 
not have doctors does not mean they have no 
medical care he pointed out. “The auto- 
mobile and airplane have taken care of that.” 


Because f technical advances doctors are 


providi more service, he said. Any given 
1,000 rs today can give one-third more 
ne 4 han 10 years ago, he said 
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RECOVERY EARLIER 

“Time was,” he said, “that when a patient 
had pneumonia all you could offer was sym- 
pathy. You waited for the crisis and then 
for the recovery. This sometimes took 
months.” 

Today, he said, with penicillin you can nip 
pneumonia in hours. The patient is on his 
feet sooner, with fewer complications. He is 
ob earning money quicker, and 
better off. 


back at hi 
everybody i 
{From the Omaha World-Herald of October 
28, 1950} 
Doctors TELL EarLy PRoGRAM—AIZED PUBLIC 
HEALTH LEFronE CIO FouNpbED 

medical had 

excellent pr im to improve the health 
long before the CIO was organ- 


State and county} ocleties 


of Ameri 


ized, Dr. J. Phil Redgwick ascerted Saturday. 

The chairman of the nonpartisan doctors 
commi id his group had these answers 
to specific charges against lccal medical so- 


c-etles made in a CIO health committee ad- 
vertisement Friday 


Char They (the medical societies) 
f ht Federal aid to States which would 
reduce infant and maternity death 

Answ “For more than 15 years the 
Omaha-Doi County Medical Society has 
cooperated in an extensive maternal-child 
health program that has brought Nebraska 
in a < with four other States as enjoy- 
in the west maternal mortality rate in 


the Nation 


tion in ini 


Nebraska holds the same posi- 
int morbidity and mortality.” 


Charg They opposed vaccination against 
diphthcria and other contagious diseases by 
public health authorities. 


Answer: “The local society for years has 
cooperated with the Omaha Health Depart- 
ment in active immunization programs 

ainst diphtheria, smallpox, and other 
diseases 

Charge: They fought against reporting of 
communicable diseases and public health 
services to control TB, and still oppose free 
diagnostic centers for TB and cancer. 

Answer: “For years the local society and 
profession, through cooperation with the Ne- 
braska Tuberculosis Association, visiting 
nurses, the clinics and dispensaries of Creigh- 
ton and the University of Nebraska medical 
schools have carried on exteasive free detec- 


tion and treatment programs for tubercu- 
losis. The mcbile X-ray truck now in active 
use i.. South Omaha is one result. Nebraska 
now has one of the lowest incident rates for 


tuberculosis in the Nation. 


“Free cancer detection and treatment 
centers are available at the two medical 
schools, St. Joseph’s Hospital, University 


Hospital, and other places.” 

Charge: They fought against setting up 
free venereal disease clinics. 

Answer: “Long before CIO, many free vene- 
real-disease clinics were in operation in 
Omaha.” 

Charge: They fought workmen's compen- 
sation laws 

Answer: “Both local and the Nebraska Med- 
ical Association cooperated very actively in 
making these laws effective in this congres- 
sional district and State.” 

Charge: They fought group medical prac- 
tice. 

Answer: “The Omaha-Douglas County 
Society and its members always have cooper- 
ated with medical practice groups in this 
area.” 

Charge: They fought the Red Cross blood- 
bank plan, 

Answer: “The society and its members 
participated very actively and have been very 
instrumental in making the Omaha Red 


Cross blood bank an outstanding success.” 
Charge: 
plans, 


They fought voluntary insurance 





Answer: “The Omaha-Douglas County 
Medical Society in June 1944, established 
and placed in operation the voluntary Blue 
Shield Medical Care Plan before the CIO be- 
came health conscious.” 

Charge: In the last session of Congre 
an AMA lobby b'ocked Federal aid to medical 


schools and other Federal aid programs 
Answer: “The AMA and its component med- 
ical societies have been active in the enact- 


ment of legislation to assist medical educa- 
tion without the scourge of Federal domina- 
tion.” 





Retired Railroad Workers Victims of 


Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. BROCKS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been repeatedly brought to my atten- 
tion that the retired railroad workers 
in our Nation are the victims of a rabid 
inflation. 

Again and again I have heard the pleas 
of the retired railroad men and women 
who, with a great degree of justification, 
decry a deplorable inequality between 
Federal pension legislation affecting 
them and Federal pension legislation af- 
fecting other retired persons. 

Railroad employees do not fall under 
the provisions of the general Social Se- 
curity Act. Many years ago the Con- 
gress set up for workers in the rail in- 
dustry a special retirement program into 
which the workers and their employers 
have contributed funds throughout the 
years. Under the Social Security Act, 
established years later, some elderly per- 
sons receive benefits who never made 
contributions into a retirement fund. 
Benefits received by retired rail workers 
who have contributed into such retire- 
ment fund for years certainly are not 
in keeping with similar benefits under 
the social-security program. 

One of the most important factors in 
maintaining the railroad retirement fund 
after the establishment of the social-se- 
curity program was the fact that it was 
necessary to salvage and recognize the 
credit toward retirement benefits that 
had been built up by railroad workers 
through prior service. The general sys- 
tem of old-age insurance under social 
security does not recognize prior 
service. 

How, then, can the benefits derived 
from a contributing plan like the rail- 
road retirement program compare so 
poorly with benefits derived from non- 
contributing plans? 

It takes neither the mathematical tal- 
ents of the actuary nor the deep contem- 
plation of a practiced logician to recog- 
nize that an injustice does exist. And 
when an injustice affecting hundreds of 
thousands of our older people is so per- 
ceptible, so flagrant, and so tragic, a cor- 
rection of the grievance becomes neces- 
Sary and urgent. 




































l lication 
that soaring prices have turned their re- 
rement-pension dreams into a bitter 
disappointment. 
Inflation which began during World 
War II has pushed the essentials of life 


‘ 


most bevond the reach of many of 
e people who must subsist on these 


m er pensions 
In January, I introduced H. R. 7063, a 
bill d ned to increase by 25 percent 


the benefits under the railroad retire- 
ment program. While I am afraid that 
this amount is not enough to replace the 
I pow lost through inflation, I 
yw that it will help to alleviate some 
of the hardships of these unfortunate 
pensioners. 
A quarter of a million retired railroad 


rkers are awalting an equi i€ ad- 


hi n 











Twenty-second Annual Scholarship Fund 
Dinner of Yeshiva University—Address 


of Hon. Charles H. Silver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
the address of Hon. Charles H. S 


chairman of the committee of sponsors, 
it the twenty-second annual scl rship 
fund dinner of Yeshiva University held 


1 Sunday, December 10, 1950, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Yeshiva Uni- 
versity is a great institution of learning 
in my community, training its students 


t 
for leadership in these very troubled 
1 





times. Under the direction of Dr. Sam- 
uel Belkin, pre: dent. ind Hon. mu 
Levy, chairman of the board of truste 

} hair 1 . . . : 
é their I WwW Oo l the board of 
trustees, the executive staff and faculty, 


tne u 


in tne 


niversity plays an outstanding role 
. 


Liv 

spiritual life of American Jewr 
in t in l nd- 
vance of the whole American commu- 
nity. The university possesses the same 


1 + 


privileges and 
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which bring lat ter 1 misery to t! 
world. That is the questi we are all ask- 
ing ourselves 
And we ire 1 i t nay a price 
for peace that will make slaves of u \ 


will insist, and I think reflect the feelli f 
all Ameri s of all fai and creeds when 


I say that we v uccept only one kind of 
peace nd t e t is based on 
é I : Let us 1 

forget that wh«s er t hur l 
to live their 1 s freer i t ti} 1 
everytl g is incluc z honor ind 
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Ad‘itional Smear-Campaign Tactics of 


Cmaha Medicos as Publicized by the 


Cmaha World-Herald 


ION OF REMARKS 


vil 


ON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


REPRESI ATIVES 
7 r 14 1950 
O' SULLIVAN Mr. Speaker, I 
part 10 in this series, 
city ypearing in the 
On World-Herald, relating to addi- 
m ampaign tactics of the 
medi¢ 
Omal (Nebr.) Evening World- 
i ( October 18, 195 
\ HFALTH BATTLE—JOIN Doctors 
ro } MEI NE 
( Due 1y night lined up 
Y pr ( l opposing com- 
h urs € 
i 175 dri ist from Omaha and 
( Otor nd Wa ton Counties, 
end pe il meeting at the Medical 
A I lin called by the dri ervice 
r e heal I committee 
rhe ¢ nmittee 1 out to defeat social- 
i é r Republic How- 
A H. | ind « eating Repre tative 
I E D. O'SULLIVAN 
E r2 dbet ecretary of the drug ser- 
e¢ told the dru ists 
I i despicable thi when people will 
( e with cynical cruelty on the ills of 


FACTS IGNORED 


re is a group which would use the 


ne people as an excuse tor turning over 
the most wonderful medical care in the world 
t 1 bankrupting Federal bureau,” he 
cl ea 

rhey ignore the fact iat from the day of 





under so- 
German 


Germany 
quality of 
medi service declined.” 

HOWARD BUFFETT, Republican candidate for 


Bismarck, when he put 


cialized medicine, the 


Representative from the Second District, 

If the people go to work they can turn 
I lism 

DONATIONS ASKED 

He indicated those in favor of compulsory 
} rance think people don’t know 
! d their money wisely for medical 
t 

A ¢ tion from every drug store was 
asked | W. E. Shainholtz, who was chair- 
mi Ihe money will go to the healing arts 
committee to help j for radio time and for 
} used to fight the administration's 
l 

“We're up against a tough combination 
with f money,” commented Mr. BUFFETT, 
[I ? e Oma (Nebr.) Evening World- 


Herald of October 18, 1950} 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE ASSAILED 
The South Omaha Optimist Club Tuesday 
he i three doctors denounce the proposed 
pulsory health insurance law, 


Dr. L. W.! 1 th a } with 
an income of $5,000 a year like would be 10 
pe incon ide from all « r 
t 

He i eared hospital privileges uld 
I ed to the point where it Vv i be 
i ible r many bon fide ps to 

D John H. Brush ¢ red the proposed 

le in most of it term 

H returned from a trip to Britain, 
I Ed I reported tl! doctors there 

e d 4 ied with the health insurance 


{From the Omaha (Nebr.) Morning Wor!d- 
Herald of October 18, 1950] 

I Gcists A1ip HEALTH BATTLE—JOIN DOCTORS 
To Figur SoOcIAL MEDICIN! 





Omaha druggists Tuesday night lined up 
with the medical profession in opposing 
< u health insurance. 

Some 175 druggists from Omaha and Sarpy, 
C Otoe, and Washi ym Counties at- 
tended the special meeting at the Medical 
Al Buildi called by the dri service com- 
mittee of the healing arts committee. 

Elr Lindbe secretary of the drug serv- 
i committee, told the druggists, “It is a 
despicable thing when people will capitalize 
with cynical cruelty on the ills of the people.” 


FACTS IGNORED 


I 


rhere is a group which would use the 
needs of people as an excuse for turning over 
wonderful medical care in the 
world to a bankrupting Federal bureau,” he 
charged. 

‘They ignore the “xct that from the day of 
Bismarck, when he put Germany under so- 
medicine, the quality of German 
medical service declined.” 

Howarp BuFFrettT, Republican candidate for 
Representative from the District, 
said, “If the people go to work they can turn 
back socialism.” 


the mo 


Second 


DONATIONS ASKED 

He indicated those in favor of compulsory 
health insurance think people don’t know 
how to spend their money wisely for medical 
care 

A donation from every drug store was 
asked by W. E. Shainholtz, who was chair- 
The money will go to the healing arts 
committee to help pay for radio time and 
for printing used to fight the administra- 
tion’s health plan. 

“We're up against a 


nan 


tough combination 


with lots of money,” commented Mr. BurretTrt. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October 9, 1950] 
DRUGGISTS PLAN ATTACK ON SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 
Omaha druggists and others closely asso- 
ciated with them will rally against socialized 
medicine at 10:30 p. m. October 17 at the 

Paxton Hotel. 

The announcement was made Monday by 
Sam Ban and Wilbur E. Shainholtz, cochair- 
men in charge of arrangements. Howarp H. 
BurFrettT, Republican candidate seeking to re- 
gain his Second District Representative posi- 
tion, will talk. 

Mr. Ban said the druggists plan an exten- 
sive nonpartisan campaign within the frame- 
work of the healing arts committee program, 





[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Morning World- 
Herald of October 10, 1950] 
DruGGISTS PLAN ATTACK ON SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 
Omaha druggists and others closely asso- 
ciated with them will rally against socialized 
medicine at 10:30 p. m. Tuesday, October 17, 

at the Paxton Hotel. 
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Th nnouncement was made Monday by 
Sam Ban and Wilbur E. hainholtz, co- 
chairman in charce of arrangements. How- 
ARD H. But iT. & iblican candidate seeck- 
ing to re his Second District Representa- 
tive } 1, Will talk 

h ! id the druggists plan 1 exten- 
si p ti ! ithin the frar - 
v I 1e healing arts ¢ uy tee prog 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October 17, 1950] 
CHIROPODISTS JOIN IN FicutT—Grovup ENLISTED 
To BaTtTLe SociaL MEDICINE 





Chiropodists officially came into the Second 
Cc ional District Healing Arts Commit- 


tee fold Tuesday 


I H. G. Wiesman was selected chairman 
of the nonpartisan chiropodists committ 
which like other iliates of the healing 
group has as its aim the defeat of socializec 


- &a 


medicine 
Howarp H 


nd the election of Republica 
EFurr_~r to Congress. 

Dr. M. C. Howard, healing arts committee 
chairman, told tke chiropodists: 

“We doctors are not at all surprised to find 
poli-ical targets of a smear 
campaign as launched by our Congressman, 
EUGENE D. O'SULLIVAN, in his radio addre 


of last week. 





ourselves the 


“FOLLOWS PATTERN 

“Our present Congressman is only follow- 
ing a pattern set up for him by the national 
socializers.”’ 

Dr. Howard said Mr. O’SuLLIVAN would 
have Nebraskans believe hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are being spent against him 
in Omaha 

“It is probable that these large sums which 
our Congressman reels off so glibly stem from 
his intimave association with Washingtor 
from whence come all these astronomical 
figures,”’ Dr. Howard said. 

PLAN SOCIALISTIC 

The President's omnibus health program, 
which Mr. O’SULLIVAN supports, is socialistic, 
Dr. Howard said, because the Government 
proposes to 

Collect the tax 
tion). 

Control the money. 

Determine the service. 

Set the rate 

Maintain the records. 

Control not only the medical profession 
but hospitals—both public and private—den- 
tistry, nursing, and allied professions. 

Direct both the citizen's and doctor’s par- 
ticipation in the program, through admin. 
istrative lines from the Government in Wash- 
ington, down through State agencies and 
local communities. 

“It is in these local committees that your 
health affairs can become a matter of public 
gossip, as has happened in England,” Dr. 
Howard declared. 


(another payroll deduc- 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald of October 17, 1950] 


BurretT Is CALLED “ABLE FOE or REpDs” 


Howarp BUFFETT “has become one of the 
ablest foes of communism and socialism both 
in this country and abroad,” Arthur Ren- 
strom, chairman of the Committee To Com- 
bat Socialism and Communism, said at a 
meeting of that group Tuesday. 

The Republican candidate for Second Dis- 
trict Congressman “has given the pink crowd 
in Washington so many headaches they have 
done everything they can think of to smear 
him in every way possibie,” Mr. Renstrom 
said. 

The Committee To Combat Socialism and 
Communism is another of the groups formed 
to support Mr Burretr and to try to defeat 
tepresentative EUGENE D. O'SULLIvaNn, 
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1e Second Di hea 
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ed medicine by ele R 
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[From the Omaha (Nebr.) E in 
Herald of Ox ber 19, 1950 
“No ALTERNATIVE TO O’SULLIVAN 
“Dentists and doctors are not p 
ind have no desire take part in 
but attacks by men > Congressn 
LIVAN leave them 1 t ati 
Th issertion was made | Dr 
Howard, general chairman < the 
tion of Healing Art before the de 
of the association Wednesday 
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communis 


foreign na 


ation and 


unstinted 


that many 


to our cause, t 


to aid us 


fate et ee et om 


r mryyr if TrAInNmacn 7 > 7s 
O THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Tt i . rir } 4 ne ntr vertible fact 
th ulyal of the nations receiving 
oul ve moved to help us in any 
Vv ! of f n JU > as=- 
. n opel ) is rela- 
» ( ( honestly 
( = 
] € r whole 1 or 
f re on t ] of ¢ 

) LO u l 
a: l Oi Dit ( - 
i Amer e 
of our frien I ( - 
( t ( Reds in ¢ ts to 
} l int 1 the 
Fa ‘ worse. These 1e na- 
t n ¢ , yo] WT y that the 
Ur d St accept the policy which 
1 hat laid d 1 of appeasing the 


Chinese Reds, the Soviet Union, and 
in the world, and 


be wiillil } any price for peace, re- 
gardle of interests, Our security, 
) pi e and self-respect, and the 


ble now to every thought- 
mmunist-world domina- 


ou 
dire threat vi 
ful person of C 
tion 


I am of t firm conviction that the 
American people will never accept such 
a spineless and dangerous policy. Our 

‘dom is at stake. Our liberties are 


endangered. Our security is threatened. 
These great is which affect our exist- 
ence as a free nation and our very des- 
tiny in the world, as well as the safety, 
well-being, and happiness of our people, 
can never, and will never, be compro- 
mised. Liberty means too much to Amer- 
icans to hold it too lightly. We are de- 





termined to defend those liberties, what- 
he cost, and, if I gage accurately 
will and spirit of the American peo- 


r be swerved from that 


But let no one mistak 
our purposes. We desire peace as ear- 
nestly as any other people in the world. 
We are not seeking and we are not invit- 
ing global war. We have no chip on our 
shoulder. EB Ut we _ posed to defend our 
cour , with id within, against ag- 
gression and con nspiracy. We will defend 
America against all those who would 
—_— roy it and we do not propose, grea 

ation and great peo yple that we are, to 
crawl on our bellies in abject fear on 

der before the forces whic 
are m un ¥ through all parts of the wor . 
seekin ith evil and malignant design 
to destroy us and to blot out freedom and 
civilization. 

ime evic 
li-f¢ 


e our motives or 








supine | 


ence is before us as a result 
of the ill-fated experience in Korea and 
it is clear, unmistakable, and convincing. 
It illustrates with a briiliant light the 
proposition that we have not been able, 
despite our grandiose unstinted benefac- 
tions, despite the billions we have poured 
out to help others, despite the unprece- 
dented generosity which our Nation has 
displayed, to purchase the friendship of 
other nations or other peoples, with 


money, with gifts, with grants and sub- 


Sidies. The stark realities of the mo- 
I demonstrate that fact with irre- 


Sistible effect. 

It is clear to me that we must reap- 
praise our situation at home and in the 
world and remobilize our own resources 








to purchase tl! 


of m we! ial strez 
0 i j j i on Ut 
tl { li L 1e€ iory I 
p 1 our ¢ 
m1 { I 
] l X O 
W Dp equip 
and ¢ m i t 
1 or OV i > « 
( ( as \ fulfill 
ec oft » 7 ’ > 
1 i 1 nh n ! 
C t cau i human ti 1 
If t bill contained certain co 
and reservations, and if I believed, as I 
do not it was required for humani- 
ta n yns to relieve hunger and star- 
vation, I might be disposed to support i 
Iw 12 render this support because 
I 
fri 


Yt lp and cooperation 
in war or peace of Dictator Tito. Hi 
career, his background, his affiliations, 
his fame age ideology, h is monstrous and 
inig ui tous persecution of helpless, God- 
fearing religious p eople certainly do not 
inspire my confic I am certainly 
not impressed with some of the state- 
ments made on this floor that we can 
have in him a faithful, dependable ally 
in future world policy. Nor am I much 
impressed by the assertions made here 
cencerning the importance of his mili- 
tary neutrality or assistance in the event 
of war. I am impressed very little, in- 
deed, concerning his ability to stand off 

oviet military pressure once it should 
be exerted against him. 

Nor am I anxious, directly or indi- 
to traffic with Communist gov- 
ernments of any kind. Communism 
seeks world control. Insofar as I am 
concerned, that means that Communi 
governments wherever they exist are po- 
tential enemies of my own democratic 
Nation. If certain conditions ws 
as I have outlined them above regarding 
the humanitarian need for this as 
ance, I should still demand further pro- 
vision in this bill requiring Tito: 

(a) To agree to release Archbishop 
Stepinac and all the religious and other 
persons in Yugoslavia presently suffer- 
ing persecution because of their religious 
convictions and practices. 

(b) The Dictator Tito immediately 
order the return of the thousands of 
Greek children which were by his forces 
most cruelly and heartlessly kidnaped 
away from their parents and their native 
homes. 

(c) That Tito agree to support the 
principles enunciated by the United Na- 
tions relating to basic human rights. 

If Dictator Tito were willing to con 
with these conditions and éonid make a 
showing of real emergency, existing or 
impending hunger and privation, I would 


3 


ence. 


rontluy 
recuy, 


re m et 





ISU 





be willing to give further consideration 
obvious 
tran- 


to this measure. Since it is 
from this debate and what has 
spired on the floor that there is no 
sibility of these terms and 
being written into the Dill, 
strained to cast my vote agéz 

Let me say in conclusion tl 
not believe it to be wise national J lic 
in an hour of such grave peril and c1 
for this Nation to undertake furth 
relief programs throu; ! 








thout the worid 








iich will result in spreading its sub- 

nee, dissipating its strength, wastin 

ts resources in futile efforts to purchase 

the friendship of other nations at the 
nse of the American t 

t the risk of further strengthening the 

f mmunism which 

1g toward the destruction of the 
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Ten Pillars of Wisdom—Or Just Some- 
thing That Makes Sense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 14, 1950 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is ample evidence all about us to the ef- 
fect that only a few of our people really 
understand the flow sheet of our pro- 
ductive economy whether it be of foods, 
fats and fibers, or of manufactured 

oods. Great stress is now being placed 
before the managers of American indus- 
try to the effect that they must * 
the American way to Americans here in 
the United States. I happen to be one 
of those who believes that our indus- 
trial management has been selling goods 
but that it has not been selling the en- 
t 
h 


“eo}] 
SseCii 


erprise system upon which we must de- 
vend for our production. 

The General Electric Co. has recently 
made a valuable contribution in the form 
of Ten Pillars of Wisdom and in the 
hope that it will be read by millions of 
people, I herewith submit it for the 
RECORD 
TEN PILLARS OF WISDOM—OR JUST 

THING THAT MAKES SENSE? 


SoME- 


1. The 


material things we want just can't 





me free to us out of thin air. They have 
be produced by somebody, at a cost 
2. Government doesn’t produce anything 


o, when government gives something away 





to its people or to others, it must first take 
that something away from its people. 
Our jobs come from customers The 
real job security is customer securi 
t’s because in our system, where the 
customer is free to choose one or another 
yne out of the many products offered, 
les and jobs depend on getting and keep- 
the customer 
4. This customer security, or job security 
r the worker, is attained only when man- 
ent succeeds in guiding workers and 
tors toward ac g the things 
the custome! dk ‘ f 
ng the things custome don’t t 


The amount of money in the bank or 
ype doesn't measure the true 
erial welfare of any one of 1 7 


real measure is how much that money will 


the pay envel 


ihe 


t < ina I . 
n in 
h e ] 
oporti t d 
from increa - 
i 
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10. There ar t per W - 
and eacn t t I - 
where there is a worth-while urge for indi- 

( ete I e ta r 
‘ re ind luall 
€ na wor 1 Vv € is 
e milli of econor de- 
} ese n ree 
n 
é { , s 
ite inned ety 
n le by a! dful 
of economic czar re rdiless of how well- 
meanin incere, and intelligent those czars 


may try to be. 


Among the truths we live and work by, 
these 10 ideas seem to be basic They seem 
particularly worthy of our examination right 
now when we are seeKing the shortest, sound- 
est path to the highest level of living we can 
enjoy while hav it the ime time to de- 
fend ourselves from enemies within and 
without 

GE AL | cTrRic ¢ 





United States Must Sell Freedom Idea To 
Survive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALT HORAN 
OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 14, 1950 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I am priv- 
ileged to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. First of all, I 
want to commend two of my colleagues, 
Dr. WALTER JupDD, of Minnesota, and Mr. 
Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, for the effort 
they are putting out in a national barn- 
storming tour in behalf of a sound f 
eign policy for the United State Iam 
pleased to include with my remarks a 
news write-up of Dr. Jupp 
at Seattle recently and carried in the 
Wenatchee Daily World of November 28. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
he write-up carries the l 


or- 


; speech made 


subheading of 
Dr. JuppD’s cousin, Willa Woods Hiltner, 
daughter of the late Rufus Wood;, fa- 
mous editor and publ 
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presentation of the message Dr. Jupp 


delivered to the people of the State of 
Mrs. Hiltner'’s article fol- 
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area of review and criticism. 
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Jaited States Does Not Quit Easily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
ION. OVERTON BROOK 
OF LOUISIANA 
HOUSE OF RE 


PRESENTATIVES 
ursday, December 14, 1950 


BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
» extend my remarks in the Rec- 
pl t a very good editorial pub- 
in the New Orleans Item on De- 
9, 1950 

DEFEAT UNITED STATES Does NoT 


QuIT EASILY 


hadows lengthen in Korea, as our 
wearily give ground before the 

the voic of doom and despair 
brickba are beginning to fly. The 


opportunists, the fearful 


i yin the 
of man. Georg Washington was 


Valle I Lincoln in the 
Churchill when Singapore and 
fell R sevelt after Pearl Harbor, 
the cries aimed at President 


A re 
1d General MacArthur: 


out of Korea now > 8 ¢, Bole 
hin to us anyway. * * * 
Europe. * * * Drop the 
a debating society of foreigners 
our mone > 3 © ae Give 
he hottentots and prepare to de- 

( l yore 
familiar ring. (Roose- 
d Chui ll were meeting 9 years 
nth.) If the crisis worsens, and 
ll impr es, we Can eX- 
howling to grow in volume and 
e or war there is, of course, a legite 


Neither 
n nor generals are infallible and the 
welfare is served by a constant scru- 
their words and deeds. 

a basic difference exists between this 
f criticism and the defeatist recrim- 
we are hearing from some quarters 
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I - s d l It has a way of 
infecting loyal Americans who should know 
better. 

BYRD’S VIEW 

As ac in | it, take a man whose 
integrity and ability we have some regard— 
S r Byrp of Virginia. 

rhe r made a speech last Tuesday 
in | *h he said, “Our mistake to start 
with ' rol into K a.” Another mis- 

he 1, was the UN’s crossing of the 
t : hth parallel, 
He called the Korean conflict nothing but 
a vil v I veen the tv halves of that 
5 a observed ‘“‘we can't ) bout 
ld ing Democrats out of people 
v W to be Democrats.” 

And, finally, the Senator declarcd, “we 
will be very fortunate” if Korea can be evac- 
uated in time to save American lives. 


comfort to our 
puppet from 


I wittingly, Byrd gives 
enemies. Vishinsky and his 
Peiping miss no chance to tell the world 
just what the Senator told America—we had 
no business in Korea, have none now, and 
should get out. 

We may have to get out, just as the Brit- 
ish in the last war had to evacuate Greece. 
But it will be for lack of men and arms— 
not for lack of having business there. 

For Senator Byrp and those who share his 
views, we should like to review the chro- 
nology of Korea. 

On June 25, the Russian-inspired North 
Koreans invaded the southern republic. The 
UN’s Security Council ordered a cease-fire, 
then called on its members to meet the 
aggression. President Truman _ publicly 
pledged aid to the South Koreans, 

On June 27, it was announced this coun- 
try had ordered air and naval units to Korea 
and the Seventh Fleet to Formosa, had also 
appealed to Russia to recall the invaders. 

In Washington the House rose en masse 
and cheered the news and Senators of both 
urties added their acclaim. Senator LopGE 
Republican, Massachusetts) hoped Mr. 
Truman “would not shrink from using the 





Army” if the “best military judgment” dic- 
tated i 
NO DISSENT 
When the President subsequent in- 


ocratic 


‘vislative leaders, both Den 





and R I n, of the decision to commit 
g1 | troops, there was no dissent. In- 
stead, 1 men reported a wave of pride 
surgin through the Capital because we 


were putting precepts into practice. 

Where was Senator Byrrp then? Where 
were the other politicians, commentators, 
writers who now preach a philosophy of fear? 

These distributors of gloom must not be 
allowed to prevail. If they had their way, 
we would be standing alone, denying our 
strength to other freemen and their strength 
to us. 

This is a time for courage, for resolve, 
for hard work, and sacrifice—not for the 
counsel of defeat. 

If we are eventually forced out of Korea 
it will not be with apologies to the Commu- 
nists for interfering in “civil war.” 

It will be with our rear guard in action, 
and with a word to the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Korea that we will not forget them. 

If Korea arouses the determination of the 
free world to resist, if it leads to courage 
and thence to strength, it may go down in 
the history books as the trumpet call that 
saved civilization. 

This was implicit in the inspiring com- 
munique issued yesterday afternoon by 
President Truman and Prime Minister Att- 
lee, following their week-long talks. From 
their words and the course of action they 
projected, it is plain that America and Brit- 
ain do not quit as easily as Senator Byrp. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 14, 1959 

Mr. } Mr. Speaker, dur 
World War II Stalin was dictator ov 
300,000,090 Russians. Today, 5 ye 
] r, he is dictator over 930,000,099 peo- 


ASON. 


ple He has surrounded Russia \ 
satellite nations, puppet nations, ll 
curtain nations, and so Joe Stalin t 

sits in Moscow like a big fat spider 


the center of his web. He pulls a stri 
and the flames of war break out in Ko1 
and we have to send our boys there and 
spend three or four billion dollars to p 
out the flames. Then he will pull a stri: 
in Indochina, in India, in Siam, in Tur- 
key, in Greece, in Yugoslavia, or in Ber- 
lin, and the flames of war will break out, 
and again we will have to send our boys 
and spend billions of dollars to put out 
those war flames. After 3 or 4 years we 
will be exhausted, bled white, and Stalin, 
without losing a man of his own, will 
then be ready to take over. 

Mr. Speaker, during these same 5 years 
we have spent $100,000,000,000 to contain 
communism, to keep it from spreading. 
This we have been calling a cold war. 
Our cold war has been under the man- 
agement of Dean Acheson, Alger Hiss, 
Owen Lattimore, Dr. Jessup, and others, 
Isn't it about time to change our cold 
war leaders, to place someone in charge 
of our interests in Asia that knows some- 
thing about the situation there, someone 
like Gen. Douglas MacArthur? We 
should get rid of Acheson, the man who 
got us into the present mess in Asia, and 
rely on the advice of General MacArthur. 

The situation in Korea today is very 
critical. It has become that way because 
we have placed General MacArthur un- 
der the orders of the United Nations, and 
the UN refuses to follow his advice; 
they prevent MacArthur from bombing 
the Communist Chinese troop concen- 
trations and war supplies in Manchuria. 
General MacArthur is being ordered to- 
day to fight with one hand tied behind 
his back, an impossible position to be in, 
and American boys are dying as a result 
of it. This is the result of our State De- 
partment’s “panty-waist” foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article to the press written 
by the Honorable Henry C. Luckey. Mr. 
Luckey will be remembered as a former 
Member of Congress who represented the 
First Congressional District of Nebraska 
so ably in the Seventy-fourth and 
Seventy-fifth Congresses, The article 
follows: 





To THE Press 


Where are we heading? After having 
fought and won (?) two World Wars in the 
span of one generation, we are now told by 
our Government that we are confronted with 
a situation of unparalleled danger and that 
no one can guarantee war will not come. 

As we scan over daily papers we realize 
the truth of this statement. We are on the 
brink of an abyss that may engulf us and 
destroy our civilization as we now under- 
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tand it. With the atomic bomb, the air- 
e, and the athei - nmunistic i o 
sp! iin we re dow the 
t r ad 
The n é re i d bew red 
v r how can € ey 
! the ir hy t t 
t it ‘ 1 The ha 4 
tt mney re he one t I he 
r, t I € » ale 
l field the ] é » ¢ t 
r e whe cl ha 
! ind t \ bec the ‘ 
€ the war 1s 
The man on the é is | i to 
\ der whether or not we were ed into 
He knows little histor, neitl 
( ir statesmen d our diplomats if 
I hould have been 





did they w I 
harted their course according 


a 1h 

















A ua | 
taught by history As it wa 
rejudice, bias, ignorance, lust for p 
upidity, egotism, imperialistic expat 1 
et di macy, mat lism and col- 
laps all played a part in bri I 1 
is catastrophe 
There were some who, for years, shouted, 
ce a voice crying in the wilderness, “Get 
the facts, learn the ith, and act accord- 
ingly,” but to no avail The present world 


crisis should arouse all of us from our mental 
lethargy and start us in search of truth in 
rder that we may avoid in the future the 

mistakes made in the past 

Those who seek truth and 
welter of confusion will find the f 
books helpful: 

Soviet Russia and the Far East, by David 
J. Dallin; Russia’s Race for Asia, by George 
Creel; The Nightmare of American Foreign 
Policy, by Edgar A. Mowrer. 

Those who are interested in learning what 
part political horseplay contributed to our 
present debacle will find Norman Beasley’s 
Politics Has No Morals, very helpful. 

America’s Second Crusade, by William H. 
Chamberlin, is especially to be recommended. 
He is an outstanding scholar and writer, the 
author of a number of books on Russia, in 
which country he spent many years. His 
book is not only diplomatic history, it is 
judgment of that history as well. It should 
receive the highest circulation and should be 
reviewed before clubs and organizations 
throughout the country. 

Since it is just off the press, it may not 
as yet be found in book stores but it can be 
purchased from the publishers at $3.75— 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago 4, Ill. Its care- 
ful yperusal will throw much light on the 
maze and confusion in which we find our- 
selves today. It is a “must” book. Buy it, 
read it, then donate it to your city library. 

Sincerely yours for truth and sanity in 
these confused times, 

HENRY C. LUCKEY, 
Member of the Seventy-fourth and 
Seventy-fifth Sessions of the 
United States C:: gress. 
RICHMOND, CALIF., December 1, 1950. 
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llowing 








Letter to Trygve Lie on World Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 12, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including a letter written to Trygve Lie, 
Secretary General of the United Nations, 
by the secretary of the League of Arab 
States, Abdel Rahman Azzam. The let- 
ter presents a challenge that the world 


today has failed or r« 


fi I 
does not want war. A: 





the we to Rus- 
Sla, if we are to b ve the writings of 
Lenin and Stalin, there is every indica- 


tion that world 1 





evolution calls for the 

use Of force, and that is war Under 
such circumstances there may be no 
common ground, no climate favorable to 
a friendly discussion between Russia and 
the United Sta 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include the 
letter referred to 

NEw YorK, N. Y., D nt 6, 19 
H Ex Try I 
S é Ge { N 
Lal S Ce N. ¥ 

EXCELLENCY: The wv lis; through 
one ( I er a 
his i it ist f r ¢ 
his duty t it tda er 
period itoco idu tle ior 
survival and peat f th race. Every 
obstacle in the way tl val must be 
overcome ind is wl it n duty 
to express my le « to you, M 





Secretary General, and thr 
United Nations 

I am impelled to do this by my feeling that 
it is a duty, although I cannot claim that my 
proposals are 
out of the present world crisis. As a matter 
of fact, for a long time I have been concerned 
over our too hasty way of dealing with world 
problems under the impulses of the moment 
and the temporary reactions to the press and 
the radio and the news and commentaries 

iven by them hour after hour 

We have become gradually absorbed in the 
temporary outward appearance of things and 
are not meditating deeply on the real causes 
and the treatment of the real malady. There- 
fore, I think, Mr. Secretary General, that if 
the world is given a chance to breathe easily 
and to think deeply and to relax and medi- 
tate, we may see with more clarity and find 
that many things to which we attach very 
great importance have, in our eyes, shrunk 
to their real proportions 

The Korean problem and what it has 
brought, and the crisis coming out of it, is 
only a symptom of a deeper unrest and an 
overwhelming agitation of the human heart 
and mind. If we are going to think only of 
two alternatives, namely, war or appeasement, 
then we will have either war as a result of an 
appeasement, the same symptoms of Korea 
surging up in Indochina, Malaya, the Middle 
East, north Africa, or the middle of Europe. 
Therefore, in treating the problem of Korea 
we have to treat the whole world problem 
and ultimately to discover the evil and cure it. 

I believe that the world for many genera- 
tions has been passing a social and a con- 
science crisis, and unless we treat the social 
conditions of mankind in a way that gives 
equal chances to races and individuals, and 
unless we treat the heart and conscience of 
man to give him spiritual convictions, we 
will have neither our physical or spiritual 
existence satisfied; and we will live in emo- 
tion and agitation and dissatisfaction in 
which conditions, reason, and sound judg- 
ment will always be overlooked. 

So, Mr. Secretary General, if this is true, I 
think the first steps that should be taken 
now, on the occasion of the Korean crisis, is 
that we should not only attempt to make a 
cease fire on the war front but also a Cease 
fire on the mental front We should, for 
example, have at least a month’s truce in 
Korea and 3 months’ truce in what they call 
the cold war everywhere 

At least in the United Nations we should 
stop having that respectable gathering of the 
intelligentsia of the world making of its 
rostrurn a mouthpiece for propaganda and 
for everybody condemning everybody else 
and selling only his goods. We should stop 
the United Nations from becoming a mar- 
ket place for bargaining of votes or for gain- 


necessarily best for a way 

















Nations to meet and 


lt of this meeti t ffer a 
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basis of agreement from which to develop t 
common ground for humanity as a whol If 
this requires any assistance from the United 
Nati 

Nations, whether as persons o1 tate 


should be authorized to help bring about 


ons, a chosen c 





that contact between the na 
neutral ground in Asia e 
and to help before and ntact 
to pave the way toward a pro] | h t 

the problem and a common basis of rree- 
ment concerning it 

There are certainly two definite ncept 

and ideologies leading the world today This 
is not exceptionally new because the world 
has always had separate religious and ide >l- 
ogies without necessarily clashin vords for 


the survival of one or the other 

Human intelligence, conscience, and inter- 
est, given the time, will decide the issue be- 
tween ideologies. What is wanted is to avoid 


war, not by appeasement nor by a preventive 
war, but by complete and resolved determi- 
nation to avoid war as a mea! f settlir 

human differences, and to try with a big res- 


olute heart and tolerant mind to have 





United Nations reconstructed on its Charter 
as a court of justice to whom every member 
and every nation can bow respectfully to it 


decisions 





Mr. Secretary-General, I must confe t t 
in mentioning all this to \ 1, I may not have 
brought anything new to you, but, as I said 
before, I felt that I must expres my fee 
which I am sure is sl! d by mill i 
Arabs and Moslem brother all over the 
world 

I have the honor to remain, 


Yours sincerely 
ABDEL RAHMAN 
Secretary-Gencral, Le 


AZZAM 
igue of Arab 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSAC 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESJNTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 





X TO THE 


The plan is to consolidate the bookkeep- 

id « er fiscal activities in 10 or 12 
of the loan neies and a substanti:l sav- 
é ymplished by this move. 
f ) emphasize, however, that 
] ng and related functions will not be 
tra red or consolidated but will be re- 
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t a I y Clarily ‘rroneous impression 
if which m have been created, 
- cere rs, 
W. E. HARser 
Chairman 
Unite on What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Of 
JON u 
HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 14, 1950 
Mr. LYLI Mr. Speaker, I have the 
( nt « he Hou to insert, alon 
these remarks, an editorial which 
appeared li 1 the Washington Daily 
Ii a timely editorial, and although I 


a of Members of this body will 
‘ t portion relating to our 
able form colleague, the pi nt dis- 
ti 1 jl lor Senator from i \ 
The ed | follows 
T ON WHAT? 
















I a 
I mayors, other off hold- 
ers were amor! them 
At § t d up, the din ( - 
4 ed +o rte mill nd to 
< Vv ra the Y e's pr ) 
for the 1952 pr tential elect cam] I 
suspe rtisan politics and for m- 
y T nit in t! t t 
r mn } h the Republi Pp 
; e T P ree oe 1 N Y c 
I : AD t reget ) { > and 
t F € of the se tf ou 
Y j peace of t v 
When the security of this ¢ y is at 
stak ik. Nation Chairman : ere 
ie tin f partisan politics , iw 
I believe e people of this country will rise 
in wrath a ist these selfish, narrow men 
who put partisan advantage ahead of the 
safety of thei yuntry 
The sentime: are lof But the earthy 
im plic is plain—+t] nity means un- 
qi ed eptance ¢ Democratic ad- 
ministration’s policies; that critics of those 
policies are selfishly endangering Ameri 
Ther no Democratic monopoly on pa- 


or wisdom. And, fortunately, there 
f ‘ wise ard brave enough truly 
to put partisanship aside and face the facts 
about the administration’s policies. 

LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas— 
was speaking in the Senate at Washington 
as the guests assembled for the national 
committee's dinner in New York. He knew 
what he talking about. ae heads the 
Senate committee charged with the duty of 
keeping watch on the Nation’s preparedness 
effort. And he described that effort as dan- 
gerously inadequate. 


One of these 


For six < months, Senator JoHNSON 
said, At 1 the whole free world have 
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war with international commu 
Yet: 

“Our Government has been planni: 
acting I! m day to day and hour t 
Faced with the task of girding this Na 
a struggle that may outlive us all, we | 
committed ourselves only to a policy 


committ 


been at 
and survival is at stake 


y ourselves. 








“We Joneress have been ad 
have a ntly accepted it as 
I be more afraid of doing t 
of doing too little What is the result I 
the nmon defense we have ttl wh 1 
hicken-wi fence, not a wall of arm 


“We have had 6 months to find out w 
ing and when we are startin 

ve not done so. The American p 
are tired of and they are fed up with doub!l 
Washington. They are anxiou 








But they cannot rally around a vacuur 
They cai t give unified support to poli 


exist.” 
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HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 
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¢ y inl 


UNITED STAT 


IN THE SENATE OF TI 


Thursday, December 14 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 





no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the R 








(By Walter M d) 

Of all the reat rive ¢ 4 enr $1, 
s I iW enct ] the or Vy t » A i cY \ 
a ‘ ne nt art g Vs a tar ] I ' I le 
ist, Henry Beston. Go north oft Law- 
rence and soon you enter the wilder! ak 
to the forbidding Arctic regio: South of 
the river stretch the green ficlds and hilis 


Ol a temperate zone 


But if the St. Lawrence divides our con- 
tinent, It likewise binds and unifies i - 
where else on earth has nature provided so 
vast and useful a waterwey 








into the heart 


of a continent as the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes combination. The St. Lawrence, broad 
and majestic, loaded with the lore of cen- 
turi of high adventure, is ¢ lid b 

asset to the two great nations whose borde1 
is for! l by it in part. The noble old I 
city of Quebec can accommodate the |t “st 


hips that sail the ocean 
another Eagle pride, claims 


s Upstream, bus- 
to be the largest inland port in the worid 
Its waters can hold big ships, too—not the 
biggest, but big enough for big jo Mont- 
I 


real is the worid’s foremost wheat-exportii 





port. 

For hundreds of years, foresighted men of 
Canada and the United States have longed 
for a water route that could take ocean- 
going vessels from the far west lake har- 
bors—Chicago and Duluth, for example—out 
to the deep St. Lawrence and hence to the 
Atlantic and all the world. The dauntless 


explorer Jacques Cartier, who discovered the 
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improvement [The MacArthur lock 
It Ste. Marie, betv n Michigan and 
tario, were built in 1942 at a cost of $9,000 
The Canadians have supplied the inval 
Welland Canal, w ch c: n car ne S 
the 326-foot drop from Lake Erie 
Ontario. The Canadians have worked 


ver a century to circumvent that « rm 
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rth Welland Canal was undert 
1913, and 18 year lat 
ned after $160,000,000 had been sg] 
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the locks which lift and lower ocean shi 


am z the biggest anywhere rhey 


620 feet long, 80 feet wide and 30 feet dee; 


can go through the entire serie 





hief bottlenec l 
erway now occurs in the 113 





St. Lawrence between Montreal and Ogdens 
burg, N. Y. The series of rapids here is 
passed by canals and relatively small locks, 
which cannot accommodate the large ocean- 


ig ships. These locks are 260 feet 
feet deep. Not much has been 


Yo modernize them 
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fidd 
j ( be- That was what the Government developed, 8. In issuing the white paper on C 
} M f. “ae eral and that is what the Government has con- on August 5, 1949, Acheson declared t} 
mat Lal uc- tinued in the Far East down to the present important documents were included. Ty 
tk debacle cables called for by Ambassador Patri 
10m, When Acheson, after 2 years at his private Hurley when testifying before the § 
the fatl nd law practice, returned to the Department as Foreign Relations Committee in 194 
( ! Secretary in January 1949 he was sold to the omitted and are still secret. 
( é r the American people as representing continuity 9. He has approved the Chinese ( 
One 1 t i reign policy. Preci use this was nist demands for hostages to guarantee A 
rea tr t e who realizec ! our foreign icans leaving Red China 
policy p ed to disaster were dismayed by 10. He paid Communist China to get (¢ 
> 1 Nove mad the appointment. There was also objection sul General Angus Ward out, and the: 
Mac- from those who felt that it would be unbe- after a newspaper ign had al 
ent ’ ( - comil to s he least, for a man whose law public opinion. 
I ( firm ¥ registered with the Department as 11. Under questioning by a Ser 
A to di- rep! t several foreign governments tO mittee before his confirmation as Un 
Ar ican people be dealil with those governments as Sec- retarv of State in 1945, Acheson stated t 
! l retary of State. But the main objections Russia should have a share in the admi 
‘ UN t were based on Acheson's previous record in tration of Japan. 
e} cnat Ameri- the Department 12. He sponsored the Hiss brothers u 
M old since that time Acheson's completion of vedly to Assistant Secretary of § 
Or are tne , the China sellout, his publication of the if Berle, to whom Whittaker Cl 
defiance, hints infamous Government white paper white- mentioned them as Soviet agent 
washing the Department’s Red China record, he used his influence with the FBI 
1944. t} his pub enunciations of Chiang E.ai-shek, save Alger Hiss; he publicly and Officia 
nov i i R i I ointment of Philip Jessup and Dean fused to turn his back on Alger Hiss 
' er | rid had | le th Rusk as makers of Far East policy, his pro- 99 jurors had found him guilty of per} 
p having virtually turned Asia — anout espionage. 2 
ae ee rape 4 ae ae ee —s 13. He acted as col 1 for Lauchlin Cur- 
pa . me a beste _ = ee ood ss oe bordert ae me — —— ~~ rie, former administrative assistant to P 
( nmittee Un-American A j on ‘ talin might choose to have his puppets at- dents Roosevelt and Truman, when C 
tack, his public and official declaration that ae : sala idee Aaa ciel al ae 
“ae il ae a wean ‘aaah tenes, tate, ete ik ink een appeared before a congressior al commi 
. : ~~ pear , ; : we ese e-paper biriagase charged by both Whittaker Chamber 
we Calere ' difference of opinion in victed perjurer Alger Hiss—all these actions izabeth Bentley with having aided th 
D I fe t] t Rus- had aroused greet public uneasiness even ich 
re not to 1 ym ! before the Korean adventure, and had “P?)° } RECWEES. 
n ! I npi ind : PS = ee ; : 14. On April 18, 1947, without investiga- 
V ’ u then red, prompted two Democratic legislatures (Texas : ‘ 7 3 
‘ d t intelligence and Mississippi), and various other organi- tion, he -— red John C arter Vincen are 
rer gees ce . on aa of the vitally important Far Eastern Divisi 
Ww i my ch ( m i A i¢ iduals to call for the Sec- ~ “s Ps 
oa . dismissa). of the State Department, of charges of pro- 
t at all ine » tl Ae ct f : of the charges brought against him aa yer ~ mad by 2 Vaten on neem 
eve! \ a I riefly summarized from congres- In ~— ue — he profes ae See ca 
; ach amen ; ls hes and the public prin of official published C ommunist prog rat I 
3; sihaidecmenil i * 1. He has been the chief architect of the wi rid-wide conquest, especially in the Far 
opposite group in the State De rtment policy which has brought us, in 5 years, from E Wee . - Pe 
rely Mr. Acheson’s group. of the unconditional victories of 1945, and sole 15. Acheson headed the American delega- 
with Mr. H as his principal aid in possession of the atom bomb, to the verge tion in the formation of UNRRA, where h 
: ent trimmed in that felt and, of national ruin. insisted on the veto to please Russia, and 
os ; al ondied 2. Under his guidance, we acquiesced in according to former Poli h Ambassador Jan 
cathe the conquest of one-third of the world by Ciechanowski, steadily supported all Sovi 
- I i up went on to get many Communist imperialism. emands. Thus he rendered the United 
and patriotic hex = in the 3. He and his clique encouraged a weak Ss ates impotent to control or investig: 
1 nt. while Mr. Acheso1 principal Communist rebellion in China, armed and di- UNERA, although this country supplied th 
ri} went on from one important rected by Russia, to take over the heartland, 0Verwhelming bulk of its funds. 
t il he be e the < Sie or key to all Asia; today, in consequence, 16. As head of the State Department uni 
( e San Francisco Conference to set Americans are dying for a toehold in Korea, 4rranging for the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
iN or and o1 f President a peninsula attached to the China Mr. ence, Acheson secured the appointment of 
j é ( ‘ at the fatal Yalta Ache ‘s Department helped to push into Alger Hiss as Director of the Division oi 
z ( . Russia’s arms. International Security in charge of America 
= T eta Joseph Grew, 4. On July 31, 1946, Mr, Acheson wrote to ‘eparations for the UN, as adviser to Secre- 
4 ( immer of 1945 and Alfred Kohlberg, of New York, a letter which Stettinius and President Roosevelt 
: 1 eded by Dean Acheson. was published in which he said: “General ta, and as first Secretary General of the 
ie : Hurley returned from China Marshall * * * is exerting every effort to 
‘ nd dismissal of the pro- fulfill the American Government’s desires by On July 20, 1946 (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
I 1 in China bringing the two major Chinese political fac- ORD, p. 9714), Mr. Acheson stated that there 
tions peacefully together to form a united were no Communists in the State Depart- 
/ r’s re : and representative government.” ment, and that only one had been fired for 
ities [he pro-Communists 5. After the legitimate government of that reason. The first statement proved to 
D Ac} n sat down with China had been forced to flee to Formosa, be untrue. 
( ( ree Marshall to write the instruc. Secretary Acheson recommended abandon- 18, In spite of documented charges of scft- 
Kuor -Col ment of that island. His Department, on ness toward communism against Ambassador 
’ in Chin , December 23, 1949, sent out secret instruc- Philip Jessup, Mr. Acheson has made him 
Q \ lowed tions to all diplomatic and consular person- top American foreign policy adviser both in 
nel to promote the view that Formosa was Europe and Asia. 
( ber 7 of 1945 the Daily Worker, doomed and expendable. 19. Speaking in welcome to the “Red Dean” 
\ aaa pondent on June 7 6. Before the House Foreign Affairs Com- of Canterbury at Madison Square Garden, 
of the most for- mittee, on March 20, 1947, Mr. Acheson said November 14, 1945, Under Secretary of Sta 
! 1 in the State Department, there was no danger of a Communist defeat Acheson said: 
( its jo Z of Chiang Kai-shek. In his letter to the “Never in the past has there been any 
le assistant to Assistant Secre- President of July 30, 1949, prefacing the place on the globe where the vital interest 
tar State James C. Dur Eugene Doo- White Book, he says that “no amount of aid of the American and Russian peoples have 
I \ »y ( man of SWINK, the pow- could have saved Chiang.” These state- clashed or even been antagonistic—and thers 
‘ lepa f committee repre. ments are typical of the quality of Acheson’s is no objective reason to suppose that ther 
State, War, and Navy. and former statesmanship. shovid © * * besuchaplace.. * * * 
i ng Secretary Joseph Grew out, the forces 7. On August 24, 1949, in answer to Con- We understand and agree with them that 
in the State Department which were rela- gressman WALTER H. JUDD, of Minnesota, Mr. to have friendly governments along her 
tiv ti-imperialist were strengthened.” Acheson denied that Vice President Wallace borders is essential both for the security of 


i the Daily Worker's upto 





mn echo, PM, i made a written report to President the Soviet Union and for the peace of the 


a d that “What the Government seeks oosevelt on his return from China in 1944. world.” 
I to develop a diplomacy based on bet- Since then, Mr. Wallace has released portions 20. Acheson recognized Tito’s Communist 
ter appreciation of what the Soviet wants.” of two such reports, government of Yugoslavia on December 22, 
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The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, December 13, 1956 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remar! ] 
RECORD, I include the following article by 
Julius Applebaum, president of the 
Brooklyn Bar Association, which ap- 
peared in the October issue of the Brook- 
lyn Barrister: 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGI 
(By Julius Applebaum) 
In writing this Pre iential message, the 


I lem is choice rather than lack of 
subjects. 
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i t in all Spain; tl is 
a f not e, 3 1 Spain 
, i + ] ta j the 
} chool of Communist violence. T) 2 
is not a single town in all Spain which 
n't tasted wl communism has to cffer. 
ere not a single diccese which does not 
} e its list of martyred priests, nuns, and 
devoted laity. If our relief progra nave 
their partial purpose to provide educa- 
tion ins communism, than the Span- 
iards have qualified for their place among our 
discip! and their qualifications have been 


not diminished, by the lies told 
about them here in America and among the 
United Nations during the past 15 years. 





There must be very few people left who 
do n now realize who started these lies 
and who has kept them going and why. We 
may well thank God, as Catholics id as 
Americans, that the tide is beginning to turn 


and that we now may hear the truth about 
Spain; the truth about what Spain suffered 
the truth about what 
did to prevent the spread of commu- 
nism; the truth about what Spain can still 
do to prevent the spread of communism; 
that truth about Spain’s place in Christen- 
dom and Spain’s place in the Western World. 

It may now be possible, at long last, to 
inquire and publicize the truth about Spain 
as told by our American Ambassador there 
during the recent war, Prof. Carleton Hayes. 
His book Mission to Spain received a sys- 
tematic soft-pedalling from the fellow trav- 
elers and Red sympathizers who were so 
much more powerful when it was first pub- 
lished than they are now—thanks to the per- 
sisteni, patient patriotism of men like Tom 
Murphy and those who have exposed the 
friends of communism in the Government 
burec’-s, in the entertainment world, the 
publishing field, education and social circles, 
and political action. 

We are told that even though Tito tramples 
both h and freedom under fox till we 
should give him aid since, as Christians, we 
bound to love even our enemies. his 
ilk always reminds us of the warn- 
e poet that the Devil can cite 
for his purpose. It is true that 
tians are commanded to love their ene- 
mies. But that commandment does not re- 
q them to treat their friends with con- 
tempt; to starve their neighbors merely 
b 
i 








mmunism; 


are 


cause they are not enemies; or to turn 
riends into enemies so that they may be 
eligible for our affection and aid. 

If moral or humanitarian consideration 
require that we forgive Tito, then they cer- 
tainly that we forgive Spain what- 
ever fancied case against the Spanish people 
we are told exists. They also require that we 
welcome Spain, a tried and tested foe of 
communism, a proven friend of Christendom, 
into whatever alliances of mutual benefit are 
being concocted in the present effort to turn 
back the tide of communism. 

Certainly we are bound to make friends 
with our enemies; but no less certainly we 
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At that time the representatives of fr 
China were being forced out by the Red 
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and said little to pre 
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China. We used to be told: “Don't 
< i I China Wait and see, Red 
fascism may overrun China, but it can n 

t China 


beat China down.” Well, it did b 

down * * * and we stood by and held 
its coat while it did the brutal job. We 
waited * * and we have 

what we i 
hir , it proxy 
all the world with us. 


Having beat 


us down and 


have secn w see. 


~ 


C wn es to beat 
At that time I begged your prayers for 
China. Speaking to the Holy Name Society 
that morning I saiu: “There is somethir 
very strange about the general moral paraly- 
sis and ominous silence in the face of what 
is happening in China. The apparent moral 
paralysis is preventing any effective action 
in behalf of the free Chinese people and their 
legitimate government. The ominous sil e 
bids fair to prevent public discussion of one 
of the most cynical, sinister, and dangerous 
developments in the march of Red imperial- 
ism across the prostrate forms of liberty- 
loving nations. Both the moral paralysis 
and the disturbing silence about what is 
happening in China flows from a dangerous 
form of defeatism, a defeatism on the part 
of our leadership which will cost China dearly 
in the next few months and for which Amer- 
ica herself will have to pay an appalling 
price both at home and abroad before the 
final chapter of Red fascism has been 
written.” 

The prophecy has been fulfilled with sick- 
ening speed. At that time I asserted that 
as Catholics and as Americans we should lift 
our voices and cry out in protest against the 
general indifference to the fate of China. 
I said that we should demand clear com- 
mitments, honest reports, a policy of realism 
in the face of what was happening to faith 
and to freedom in China. Millions of people 
all over America felt the same way. 

They were told that free China would have 
to come to terms with the Communist rebels. 
They were told to forget what no one should 
ever forget, namely, that wherever you find 
a Communist you find a spy, and wherever 
you have a spy, you have a traitor, We were 
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Find out where they stood on Tito. issue of a new publicat called World Mis- 
sions He pointed out how Catholic mis- 


What is the practical point of all this? Are ; , : , 
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You will remember with what resentment 
we Catholics used to read the accusations of 
the liberal press or hear the charges of Dr 


York State 
ede: If this is true, and I am given to be- 









Oxnam and others that we were attemptin J ee Lie : < o lieve it is, there is a sinister, yet influ- 
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I i know, becau I have 
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f he } in this 

real objective, of cow is to 

I County from a center of 

n in a political nonentity by 

I he ito this monstrous jumble 

( ! they hor to call a district. 

t p! cheme would 

proposal half as big as the 


am not s' 


While I ficiently fortunate 
be informed of the actual counties 
t will go into this crazy quilt, I do 


they want to gerrymander us into 
hich will encompass the home 
Member of Congre and I 

ird him mentioned. 
ids in Broome County will like- 


that some 


\ he 
My frie 
d in learnin: 

counties of this proposed new 
borough, of which Broome is the 
end, lie in strange new territory 
h never has had and never will have 
hing in common with the valley of 


The wv Aany v 
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of course, claim 

I am being sectional in my com- 
iint that Broome is to be made the tail 
the kite instead of the center of the 
district. If they do, I will freely 


jut any fair-minded person and cer- 
1 n Broome County 
is too im- 


yutly maintain that ours 


ant, too principal, and too. large a 
tion of the State of New York to bow 
the petty desires of cabalistic carvers 

nd submit to the humility they are forc- 
upon us, 
I am stronely opposed to the 


lical departure from decency now 
mpting the plotters who want to 
rymander Broome County into politi- 
1 oblivion and cut up our present 
rty-seventh Congressional District 


Oo un! genizable strips of no man’s 
nd 

‘T » who believe in our present sys- 
m representative government realize 


our congressional districts 
now are, renders 
an system impossible to prac- 
physically out of the question 
any one person to adequately repre- 
more than the present number of 
ople in the average bailiwick. 
Then, too, continually revising our 


sional districts ca Ss gencral 


to make 


» As nie 
Americ 


us 


onfusion on the part of the people. 


never familiar with their repre- 
in Congress, in spite of our 
constitutional admonition which declares 


They art 


ntative 


that the House, in particular, should be 
close to the people. 

Throw everybody into new bound- 
aries causes a Member of Congress to 


» completely dependent upon po- 
bosses instead of the rank and 
file. He ad not have time to get ac- 
cuainted with the people, before an elec- 
tion, and must look askance to the cho- 
any section the 
; do not know him. 
New York State is making the mistake 
if the legislature consents 
to follow the course being charted by 
the gang I have mentioned. Larger 
congressional districts will put an end 
to direct representation. We may as 
well revert to electing Members at large 
throughout the Siate, because they will 
be as far removed from the people under 
these new proposals. 

Newspapers have it that an attempt 
will be made to delay a decision on the 
new districts until the fallof 1951. They 
infer that the plotters do not want to 
reveal their gutter work until almost on 
the eve of the 1952 elections. 

Oh, I suppose some of the fair-haired 
will be “tipped off” as to what new terri- 
tory they will have to campaign in. I 
am taking no chances, however. 

If the legislature refuses to make pub- 
lic the congressional districts by early 
1951, I will have to campaign in every 
up-State county next summer and am 
making my plans accordingly. I will 
also have to blanket the entire State of 
New York with wave on wave of franked 
speeches in order to have my name fa- 
miliar to the voters. 

Frankly, I am taking no chances, be- 
cause I know only too well the chicanery, 
the ccceit, the shadow-boxing, and the 
skulduggery which are profuse behind 
the dark curtains hiding the pompous 
motions, the nefarious saws, and the 
deadly knives of the gerrymanderers. 

It will take a lot more energy to cam- 
paign over a radius of 290 miles to the 
north, the southeast, and the west of 
Broome County, but I am prepared to 
do it. These “birds” are not going to 
gerrymander me out of Congress if I can 
help it. 

It will take a lot of paper and envelopes 
to cover the same territory in which I 
will have to ring doorbells. But if the 
meat-ax politicians in Albany refuse to 
make known our several new congres- 
sional districts and who is thrown in with 
whom, I will have no alternative. 

Granted there will be a lot of wasted 
motions traveling in every direction up- 
State to campaign, but the pocket- 
borough craftsmen offer me no choice. 

Let us hope that right thinking men 
will be able to prevail upon the councils 
of ignominy, and produce, before the nor- 
mal term of the legislature adjourns next 
spring, the geographical answers of 
where our new congressional districts 
begin and where they leave off. 

And once again, let us hope that 
Broome County will be the center, not 
the tail end of whatever the master- 
minds of gerrymander conceive. 


en few of people 


of its history 
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Excess-Profits Tax—‘“Special Privilege” 


Wins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 14, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. M): 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am in- 
cluding an editorial by Mr. David 


Lawrence which appears in the Decem- 
ber 15, 1950, of U. S. News 
World Report: 


“SPECIAL PRIVILEGE’ 


j 110 
soo Uu 


WINS 
(By David Lawrence) 


} 


Where were the liberals last week whe 
the House of Representatives voted to g 
special privileges to big business? 

Where were the liberals who have 
for years now that fair competition is 
cardinal principle of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem? 

Where were the liberals who have ali 
themselves for decades behind the slogan ot 
1al rights for all, spe- 









Thomas Jeflerson-—"E 
cial privileges for none? 

Where were the liberals who have prated 
so eloquently for the last several years about 
the need for protecting small business in 
America? 

The truth is the so-called liberals aban- 
doned their faith—-they allowed themselves 
to be deceived by the mere title of a piece 
of legislation without really examining it 
substance. 

Because it was called a tax on excess profits 
they superficially thought they had done 
their duty—they had soaked the rich 

But, as it turns out, they have soaked the 
weaker competitors, the marginal competi- 
tors, the middle-sized businesses, the new 
businesses, and they have reimposed the pro- 
monopoly rule of tax rates which has twice 
been enacted in America under the gulse of 
a wartime revenue producer. 

For the new tax bill simply means that the 
more successful competitor will pay out 
fewer dollars in taxes than the less success- 
ful competitor. 

It means that the company with the larg- 
est amount of accumulated capital will pay 
less taxes than the company with the smaller 
amount of capital. 

It means that the company which has 
earned the largest amount of profits for the 
4 years from 1946 through 1949 will be given 
an advantage of a lower tax rate—lower than 
that which a company that has earned less 
profits in these 4 years must now pay. 

It means that the company which has 
struggled through the reconversion period 
after World War II and earned no profits 
at all or just broken even shail pay high 
tax rates as a penalty for its misfortune 
It means that these struggling companie 
must be prevented from accumulating out of 
their earnings any reserves to meet subse- 
quent competition with the larger com- 
panies. It compels the banker to turn 
down the smaller company which will have 
so little left out of profits annually hereafter 
that it cannot pay off in 5 years, for instance, 
the money it may need to borrow for better 
plant or equipment, 

To ail this the glib answer will be made 
by defenders of the bill that there are eifec- 
tive relief provisions available or that growth 
problems are dealt with equitably in the pro- 
posed law, or that credits are to be given to 
certain businesses earning less than $25,000 
a year. It is the group between $25,000 and 
$100,000 which will be hardest hit. They 










































c lars of profit earned Plenty of revenue 





1 | collected by a straight increase in 
poration tax rates without the tricky 
es ( average earnings and investment 
lb Ss 
excess-profits bill is no hardship for 
e monopolists but it spells the death Knell 





middle-sized busi1 Smokescreens have 
in deceived the liberals in both our politi- 
They have passed not an excess- 
bill but an excess-penalty bill 

Let us not hear honeyed words again from 
Pi ient Truman about the little man and 
snd the Democratic Party The ad- 
ion wrote the new tax bill and put 
through the House, Are there any liberals 

in the Senate? 
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A New Aristocracy: The Russian 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 13, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to include an article 
by Roy L. Deal. He is a lawyer of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., formerly a special 
agent, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
superior court judge, and colonel, JAGD, 
AUS. He has studied many of the publi- 
cations on the Bolsheviks since the revo- 
lution cf 1917. This article is a revision 
of speeches he has been making since his 
return from the Army in 1946. 


There is no such thin is communism 
There are only Communists. To speak of 
“communism” implies a of principles or 
theories or an id y. These the Commu- 
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ippeal t the elfishne d ed f the 
le pI Is ¢ f the world agair 
those who are better off; three, resort to mil- 
itary force through satellites, and their own 
army only when lire of success 

But the Russian Communists are vulner- 


able to their own methods of attack in a 
greater degree than are private businessmen 
The peoples of the world 


uuld Know that the 


in free countries 
Communists are 
wealthiest and the most powerful hereditary 
the worid Nas ever 
peoples of the world should constantly have 
brought before them pictures and stories of 
the beautiful resorts of the Comm ‘ 

the Black Sea, their beautiful estates near 
their great cities and factorie that the 
Communist Party .member has wealth and 
privilege infinitely above that of the ordinary 
worker; and that such aristocracy, having 
now been in power for 33 years, is becoming 
hereditary because so large a proportion of 
the new party members are the children of 


the original party 





aristocracy 








membpe! 


Call the attentior f tl 





that the greatest ambition in life of anyone 


born in Russia would be to obtain a Com- 





munist Party card, and that on has 
obtained it, he has acquired for him d 
his posterity all the special privileges, both 
economic and political, that greed Avae- 





rice could wish to gra 
Again, imagine the Russian system 

planted to America. If there are 150,000,000 
Americans, on the same proportion the mem- 
bership of the Communist aristocracy in 
America would be limited to about 4,500,000. 
How would the rage American worker 
like to have a privileged group of 4,500,000 


trans- 











aristocrats ruling him politically and eco- 
nomicall essing and .enjoying l 
of the wealth he state through control 
of the state he further likelhood t 
their children will be given every preference 
in becoming party embers over the chil- 
dren of the mere workers or nonparty meme 
bers? 


uld know that where the 
it is a closed 


re they are not in powe Ss 


The pe 


n power, 





pa welcom 
wel ning 


been acquired, it imme- 
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ENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


WENTATIVES 
14, 1950 
Speaker, the 
12 in the lie-and-smear 

of the Omaha da 

Vorld-Herald 

28, 1950] 
O’'SULLIVAN. -Group TRIED 

‘10 BLoOcK HEALTH LEGISLATION 


ctors: 
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rican Medical 
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M I N 3 r—Bur D 
UrcEs VOTE ® BUFFETT 
The way t ister y ballot a n - 
cla d me i \ r Repub 
YH T C Dr. J. Phi 
I iM J 
i med ‘ hece e > much 
t the sec d ¢ yre ? 1 District 
ce *the nonpartisan doctors commit- 
tee chairman said, “that some persons prob- 
ably will expect to find a socialized medicin 
pr il on the balk 
Of ¢ e, it will not be on the ballot 
But you will find the name HowaRp Bvur- 


ere is no questi 


Dn stand tl 





is important ques- 


USES BIG LIE 
As for his opponent, Representative Ev- 
GENE D. O’SuLLivan, Dr. Redgwick said, “His 
] ract 1} 1e Hit- 


+) + + > ly: } } ne 
Lique hat is to tell the big lie and 








€ ‘ it in t e t ple will 
> it if repeated é 
1 i Y } e | ¢ } involved 








1 
I ! t radio add the d r said, 
er in a printed pamphlet, Mr. O'SuLLI- 
tated Iam! W dh e alw been 
t socialized medicine; there is 1 bill 
n either the Ser e creat- 
m or so ze * 
SENT 5,¢ ) LETTER 

I t statement,” serted Dr. Red kK, 

4 deliberate falsehood 
In Se +r 1949, Mr. O’SULLIVAN n d 
ett t his constituent aor Ss, 
hospitals e I franked en- 





pes at Government ex} 





Th ned a 
I ntains 
l zed 
e ( - 
ONLY SEVEN SECTIONS 





Now, the day before election,’’ Dr. Redg- 
said, “a large ad paid for by Labor 
I ue for Political Edu 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN is 
ine and compulsory 
Here again is unmist 


e big lie’ technique b 





tely deceive and confuse 


rtant election. 


N¥Y CONTROLS LEAD TO MORE—SHAFTON SEES 
THREAT IN MEDICAL PROFESSION 

If the Government can take control of the 

ical pr thing to stand 


the way of its controlling any other profes- 


yfession, there is n 


ayman’s point of view on com- 

health insurance, Attorney Edward 

n Friday might gave this as one of his 
for supporting Republican HOWarRpD 

BuFFetr for Congress 

Mr. Shafton spoke at the Second Congres- 
il District Healing Arts Committee din- 
at the American Legion Club, 

} 








“Every time an additional power is en 
our Government concerning the conduct 
our daily lives, we find ourselves closer to 


yvernment.” 


eing dominated by that Gi 
RIGHTS FOR BENEFITS 
The people in America must remember 
that every time they receive a benefit from 
Government, they in turn give up a right 
1 a privilege,” he warned. 
Mr. Shafton listed as his personal reasons 
socialized medicine: 
1. I believe in free enterprise and do not 
lieve the Government belongs in busi- 


opposin 


2. It will destroy the keen initiative of 
the men in the medical profession 

3. The science of medicine will be de- 
stroyed. 

4. I want to select the doctor, nurse, and 
hospital of my own choosing 

5. I don’t want my case history to become 
public record. 





BUFFETT SPEAKS 
Mr. BUFFETT, who spoke briefly, said, “If 
the planners can overwhelm the medical pro- 
fession, they figure other groups will be a 
pushover. 
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l i that Mr. BUFFETT's aaah 
ib ri lers tried to defeat I cre eT 
ym Washington was silly holder 
J . +} P} 
[From the O ha W Herald of October ttee I 
e bee é 
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KANSAS City, Mo.—C ressional mail now 











i men ¢ 
is running 3 to 1 against mpu ry € th , ¢ 7 
ll lrance, Clem r, direc I the T) ead 
national education campaign of the Ameri- fice 


can Medical Associatio1 iid Tuesday 
Mr. Whitaker spoke before the the twenty- 
eighth fall clini f the Kansas City S« 











i - nan H r 
west Clinical Societ nit 1 
Two years a he said, congressional mail Michael M. Dat 
favored compulsory ! th insurance 2'4 Secur 
to 1 Dr. Howard p« 
“The doct f t try can be ery e for e N 
prideful cit ns for wv ey hav e accom- 000 pamphle 
plished in stopping the inroads of state so- E ENE O'St 
cialism in America Mr. Whitaker said. hi I ‘ 
= ed € ve € 
[From the Omaha World-Herald of O« er Dr. Howard's « 


HOSPITAL ProTests O'SULLIVAN CHARGE 

Frank McDevitt, chairman of the Advisory 
Board of St. Catherine Hospital, Thursday 
contradicted Representative EvuGENE O'SUL- 
LIVAN’s statement on Federal help to hos- 


pit iis 
Mr O’SULLIVAN said Wednesday that 








“Creighton Medical School no longer can pay 
its own way” and that Federal money helped 
pay for addition it St. Josept St. Cath- 
erine’s, and other Omaha hospitals. 
Asserted Mr. McDevitt 
“That about St. Catherine’s Hospital is IN THE SENATE OF 
absolutely as wrong as it could be. We re- 
ceived absolutely no funds for the addition 
at St. Catherine's Hospital.’ 
A spokesman for the nonpartisan doctors 


committee said 
“The addition at St. J 
$2 000.000 


seph'’s Hospital cost 
All the financing was completed 
and arranged before we had any Federal help. 
Then we were given $65,000 on a $2,000,000 


pre ject.” 


[From the Omaha World-Herald of 

October 29, 1950] 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES SPARK SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE PLOT 

Dr. M. C. Howard Saturday outlined “the 

conspiracy to enact a socialized medicine 

law.” 
The Healing Arts Committee chairman 
said the story is printed in the remarks of 
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WASHINGTON 


came back to W: 


Representative Forest A. Harness, of In- pervading feelin 
diana, in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Janu- part the D 
ary 15, 1948. of bitter d 
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For the y run our common desire is 
f j t f é But the short run 
and urgent goal is for a safe release from 
l¢ cle that seems to face us in the 
Far Ea 
4 r involve in Ko- 
} | 1 have our people been a ked 
‘ ye a ilmost inevitable 
a eeling is ne nal and in- 
te f rhou i f American families 
} f e ire either dead 
d r wi nd in hourly peril. 
! the dread that the fight- 
i ! i} prolonged We, and 
{ r 1, are tortured by the 
Y i ¥v h } en 
( 1 ul and 1 } 1 by 
( t r par In 
the I d impor t noriti¢ 
rected in } t least 
It to believe 
fi more in 
i ( native Comr ists 
{ y inclined 
ar e ! peace is in- 
< l I t 1 rful of all 1 ive 
y k ec hat 
Oul n f 1 must, of ne it be 
} i en leade I ent 
i ( civilian and mili y subor- 
< 
A I her respe nor 
t e ier tl ] ers or th On 
cle With question that is the ex- 
ty « eat man Amer today with 
res} » the Truma idministrat 1. But 
t ! I n W put in pow b 
+ T of i De n ocr YY ’ + 
I mand d in their hands the 
V ! r tfully qi wisdom 
t t i lence But 
( re 1 W e all 
ul the rules Vv live by, equally ob ited 
I ‘ 
We ept the premise that our lead- 
r tir t he best of their lities 
i pi Ose than to protec ur 
nat interes Any other premise in time 
i lead to anart 
M Pru has demonstrated dramati- 
c can cor nd a lar are of 
ul pe c ne such o t n was 
I I ection victory in 1948. An- 
( r ous and inst t re- 
the first Communist aggression in 
I l In ea case there was 
ul of public confidence in his 
le } ) 
ely, there have been plentiful in- 
palpable lack of public confi- 
r recent election showed the 
cumulati effect of many of these dis- 
agreen specifically in the conduct of 
far ¢ rn affair the presence of Dean 


Cabinet 


and the all 


ged soft- 


I f ] administration toward Commu- 
I ( iment. And by an odd and 

t t, there is developing as this is 
written me clamor against his retention 


of Gen. Douglas MacArthur in command of 
litary operations in the Pacific. 


e cannot be the sole reposi- 








nt men ? 


t of ur faith. We must believe, too, 
in the broad moral principles that motivate 
t 1 and their policies. These may elude 
us unle we search for them, for tl phi- 


tand in the world was never 
col ¢ than it is today. 
tory h shattered the protective, in- 
l thin which we grew to maturity, 
mth of our material and polit- 
ical self-sufficiency has been stripped away. 
W tand naked to the same harsh winds of 





( that lash all the other peoples of an 
interdependent world. Figuratively, but in- 





evitably, each of us is chilled by t 
of K and starved by the famine 
India. 

Faith is a nebulous and unstable ¢ 
It com by invitation, not comn 
fear and the need of a comm de 
powerful stimuli to its comin The 
dence is that it is reviving for President 7 
man and his program now 

Certainly the R iblican di nte 
Cc § n a { V LA € 
have their fealty g 
t d W am othe have } 
to s hmer » their a 7 f ents Ove 
and t e the acci t for ¥ 
h while t him all tl 
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I ) 
continue to prepare for a danger W uid 
no longer see, but the comfortable illusion of 











I 

I est y Y 
€ e ha a 
Cx + eret he- 
neath the 0 
a tiny fissure t 
forth a i ‘racy 
where national unity has a tough and re- 
silient vitality, in a totalitarian state it ! 
never stumble and rise ¢ ilk agair The 
di lution that finally ove t i 
nazism and Italian fascism d 





complete 
Winston 


of t 





Churchill has 
iy the Briti 
apathy and 
of the last war, 


written eloq 
h people, paralyzed 
the early month 
ly closed ranks under 
the hammer blows of the Nazi air blitz to 
give one of the most magnificent demonstra- 
tions of national unity in all history. Ther 
are comparable chapters in our own story 
the two World Wars, the early years 





Iinagecision in 


lds 
suacel 


New Deal, when destitution was the common 
enemy, and agai ] June, when Con 
nist aggressors burst over the border f tl 


free world. 

We have 
and it i 
lt again. 


the capacity for united acti 
inconceivable tl we wiil not u 


We have a desire for victory and 





peace and we have the requisite courags 
But have we the common faith? 

National unity at this hour is not simply 
a question of whether we follow an ted 





Official named Harry Truman and the polici 
of his administration. We don’t all have to 
become Fair Dealers overnight in order to 


achieve a t. We must distil iish 


united front. 
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F t 4 
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Mr. W Lis T S} ! y I 
t p f \ a nber 
f ns in my dist j i 
rn eil the value oI some ¢ - 
ms for which we in Col! e 
priated funds and wr l - 
nm. What I saw on th farms m > 
pre lL to it tI had I 1 ne 
iall part in bringin é 
) my constituent nd to farm in all 
; of the country. 
The farmsI v iw ull where 
farmer had received loan n the 
Farmers Home Administration so that 
he could operate his farm, become an 
wner of his own farm, or to « truct 
new buildings on his land. In every case 
the borrower was a farmer who, through 
no special fault of his own, was unable 
to obtain credit from the u 1 sources, 
nd would not have been able to oper- 
te, buy or build without this a tance 


from Government 
Yet the outstanding thing I saw on 


ultural and other Gov 

I saw Government wi 
ing together to help farmer 
result of this cooperation 








were prospering, were taking an active 
part in their commun affa were 
becoming good customers of the local 
merchants, and were greatly improving 
the agriculture of their c ity 


= 
a 

<4 
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' 
On the farm of ; 
milion County, for example, I f 
veteran of World War II who |! 
turned from military service 
school teacher, an 
buy the 91- 
he had grown wu} 
contracted for a ] 
ized, because he had not had much farm 
management and his term 
f military rice came durin period 


ad 


to 


i 
acre Pierce home > where 


But Maxie 


d signed a contrac 


as a bo’ 
ittle more than he real- 


, 
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exnerience 
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Because of his untiring energy Edier 


Bar‘ paid up his loan in full. He is 
now one of the large rice farmers near 
Abb equipped with the best up-to- 
date mechanical farm implements, In- 
clu 1 deep well running into thou- 
sands of dollars to construct and serving 
not only his own farm but irrigating 
ri urrounding his property. 


Without disparagement to the others, 
I must that I have never seen a finer 
and ymfortable and well-appoint- 


ed farm home than that of Whitney 
LeBlanc The whitewashed barns, the 

ron ! on his farm bespeak the 
determination, thrift, and industry of 
Whitn LeBlane and his helpful wife. 
It is no wonder that they own one of the 
f he of dairy cattle which has 
con » my observation 

Mr. Speaker, what I have said about 
Ver! Parish holds true for St. Mar- 
tin Parish. Keen competition for suc- 


cessful administration of the program 


exists | een Leonard Hollier of Ver- 
milion Parish and Owen J. Resweber, 
County Supervisor of the Farmers Home 
Adn n in St. Martin Parish. I 
must refrain from judging the results 
becau I come from St. Martin Parish 
and might be tempted to exaggerate the 
fine work of Mr. Resweber, in coopera- 


tion with the other agencies I have pre- 
viously mentioned. Then too, prior to 


being elected to this body I was attorney 
for the Farmers Home Administration in 
St. Ma 1 Parish for some 15 years and 


1 
I naturally have come in closer contact 
with Mr. Resweber and all of his very 
competent force, in the office and field. 

In com with Mr. Resweber and 
with Alexis Delahoussaye, Adelma Cor- 
mier, and Robert Champagne, members 
of the local board, I also visited bor- 
rowers in St. Martin Parish. Mr. Ephis 
Chat nier, Mr. Victor Russo, and Mr. 
Andre De! were born and 


nNnanv 


ihoussaye 


reared on farms. They experienced the 
lrudgery of share-croppers until the 
Farmers Home Adininistration made it 
possible for them to acquire their own 
farm To me the thrill and independ- 
enc ; vate ownership these three are 
experiencing was perhaps the most im- 
pressive part of my tour. 

Yes; we also visited Junius Lee, a 
Nevro tenant and operating loan bor- 
row Junius Lee’s children are af- 
forded all the facilities of the spendid 
educational system in my parish, where 
we draw no distinction in opportunity 
for work, for private ownership, and for 
education. Let that be a lesson to a cer- 
ta:n misinformed few who would change 


aw of ] and grapple with problems 

they know nothing about. 

To me, one of the keys to the success 
lies I visited was the Farm- 

ers Home Administration, who loaned 

there families the money to make their 


improvements possible, and who helped 
to show them how to do a better farm 
and home-management job. Many of 
the services provided by other agencies 


would be of lesser value to these farmers 
was provided for the 
et the money needed to put 


unless some way 


family t 


their plans into effect. Take the on- 
farm training program, for example. 
Thousands of veterans are being grad- 
uated from this training program each 
month, ready to begin careers as farm- 
ers. Their training has been good, and 
they assuredly could do the job. But 
they need money to buy a farm of their 
own, or to stock and equip one they 
might rent. Most of these graduates, 
however, have not been able to save up 
enough money during their military 
service or their training periods to make 
the necessary down payment on a farm 
or to qualify them for bank credit. The 
Farmers Home steps into this breach 
and provides the credit the families 
need. They do more—they help the bor- 
rower past the first “rough spots” of his 
farming by working out sound farm and 
home plans for him, and by visiting him 
on his farm to help with specific prob- 
lems. 

Mr. F. L. Spencer, Louisiana State 
director of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, gave me some figures which 
show how much this program has helped 
Louisiana farmers, and in reading them 
I am again proud that I had some small 
part in helping to make it possible. Let 
me cite them for you. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
in Louisiana makes two kinds of loans 
which help farmers operate their farms, 
and three kinds which help buy farms 
or improve farms they own. Of the 
operating loans, the usual type are made 
to farmers to help them obtain the 
seed, feed, livestock, equipment, or fer- 
tilizers needed to adjust their farming 
programs to a more economical basis. 
The second type are emergency loans 
made to persons who have suffered some 
major farm disaster, and need credit to 
continue in production during the fol- 
lowing year. Most of these operating 
loans are repayable in up to 5 years, and 
the borrower is charged 5 percent inter- 
est on the unpaid portion. In Louisiana 
the Farmers Home Administration had 
loaned $45,367,528. They made 158,626 
loans to Louisiana farmers to make ad- 
justments; and had loaned an additional 
$634,993 as production-disaster loans. 
Of this amount loaned, by September 
30 the agency had already collected 
$38,073,819, and since they are 5-year 
loans, much of the balance has not yet 
come due. Considering that these are 
loans made to families who are unable to 
obtain credit from other sources, this 
repayment record is exceptional. 

The FHA is also collecting on old loans 
made by the Emergency Seed and Feed 
Loan Division of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration for operating purposes, al- 
though these emergency loans are no 
longer made. In Louisiana 232,794 
loans of this type were made, $20,657,136 
loaned, and $19,487,133 already collected. 

Real-estate loans of three different 
types are made. One of these is a di- 
rect, 100-percent loan made by the 
agency to a farmer to enable him to 
buy a family-type farm of his own, or 
to enlarge or develop one he already owns 
to family-size. It also insures similar 
loans made by private lenders where the 
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borrower is able to make a 10-percent 
down payment; and for the past year it 
has been authorized by Congress to make 
housing loans such as the Pierce family 
used to build their new home. 

In Louisiana, the agency has loaned 
$11,246,126 to 2,198 farm families to en- 
able them to buy farms of their own. 
Of the recent loans made, 100 percent 
have been to veterans. It has also in- 
sured $217,620 in loans to 36 Louisiana 
farmers, where the loan was made by a 
private lender. It has made 186 loans 
during the past year to Louisiana fam- 
ilies to build new dwellings and other 
farm buildings, or to remodel existing 
buildings, and these loans have amount- 
ed to $1,280,780. During the year, 817 
Louisiana farmers applied for these 
housing loans, and many of these appli- 
cations are now being approved. 

The real-estate loans have been well 
repaid, too. Borrowers have up to 40 
years in which to repay their loans, and 
no part of the program has been in op- 
eration more than 12 years. The insured 
mortgage program did not become effec- 
tive until 1948 when we in Congress made 
some changes in the original legislation 
passed in 1946, and so this program is 
only about 2 years old in actual practice. 
Yet $6,264,394—about half of the total 
loaned—has already been repaid. Al- 
most 1,000 of the borrowers have repaid 
their loans in full—thirty or more years 
ahead of schedule. For example, Benny 
Knight of Lafouche Parish repaid his 
farm purchase loan in 7 years although 
he might have taken 40. And over in 
Lafayette Parish Eddie Menard took over 
a farm in 1847 on which many people 
said he would starve, using an FHA loan 
to finance his purchase, and now he has 
boosted his net worth by $10,000 in 3 
years, and he has repaid 8 years’ pay- 
ments already in the 3 years he has op- 
erated it. Mr. and Mrs. Adelma Cor- 
mier, of Breaux Bridge, repaid their farm 
purchase loan in 8 years instead of 40, 
and today have a widely diversified farm 
program which includes sugarcane, cot- 
ton, cabbage, and shallots as crops, and 
an excellent soil-conservation program 
to preserve their land for the future use 
of Rodney, their 17-year-old son, who as 
a member of the Future Farmers is mak- 
ing a good record for himself as a pro- 
spective successful farmer of the next few 
years. 

His loan repaid, Cormier is now help- 
ing other farmers in St. Martin Parish 
obtain the same advantages he has re- 
ceived. One reason the FHA loans have 
been so successful in Louisiana is that, 
before any loan is made, a committee of 
three local farmers must approve the 
prospective borrower. For the past 2 
years Cormier has been one of these 
three committeemen for the parish, and 
he not only helps approve applicants 
but also visits the farms of borrowers to 
pass on to them some of the lessons he 
has learned during his 10 years of farm 
ownership. 

But, Mr. Speaker, just as Louisiana is 
well above the average of the Nation in 
collections, so the parishes in the Third 
District of Loutsiana and especially the 
parishes of Vermilion and St. Martin 
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I wish to point out in the ab that 
of the amount loa 1, there is a sizable 
am unt that has not yet matured, as in 

me cas the payments on farm equip- 
ment, dairy cows, and so forth, h 


iS been 
heduled over a period of 3 or 4 years. 


1 am 1, 512. 00 

in int ¢ = > 37 5 
number neat 34 

iber paid i l nies 14 
Nineteen of the 20 unpaid loans are 
vell ahead of schedule. The other loan 


is $171.17 behind schedule This is due 
to changing crop conditions, and 

rm had to be completely reorganized to 
meet these changing conditions 

Mr. Speaker, we are living in dark and 

rtain days. Gentlemen may cry 

xeace, but there is no peace. We 
are in a shooting war in Korea and the 
conflagration could suddenly engulf the 
earth. We will continue to hope and 
pray that time will soon bleach the dark- 
ness and uncertainty into light and 
peace, but in the meantime we must be 
prepared for any eventuality. The an- 
swer to communism is free and compe- 
titive enterprise and private ownership 
of property by all heads of famili 
Give me a community with the greatest 
number of farmers owning their own 
farms, and I will show you a communi- 
ty with the greatest amount of pros- 
perity, contentment, and civic pride. It 
is such communities I was privileged to 
visit recently and that I have the honor 
to represent in the Congress of 
United Stat 


peace, 


the 
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and malignant force re n That 
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l f the Nation will have 
I i : rve enerating capacity 20 
pere ! e ft estimated load peak in 
1953 I t you will find this fact im- 
port t: in order to wipe out this margin 
of re \ we would have to see a growth 
( ele i ad through 1953 almost 
dou ( tually 95 percent more) the in- 
( i f 0,000,000 kilowatt-hours we 
h estimated for this 1950-53 period 
I le ly our estimates of power re- 
q ents are based on median hydro con- 
diti c ight would cut the margin of 
res¢ cay ity but would not wipe it out, 
Of « ! me people think we have an an- 
swer thé at Schenectady, too, as We can 
ir artificial rainmakers. Se- 
! it were not for one or two regions 


we would realize our objec- 


tive 25 percent reserve margin in 1953 
t 20 percent 
Sup e war production should be ex- 















I aeqa vevyond the levels forecast here 
\ 1 ti be sufficient electric power to 
support the added manpov lable? Let 
u me that we retain a reserve of 5 
} ic utlil enel ing capac- 
ity, to t ‘ ire of breakdowns, and devote 
L¢ t of the estimated 1952 margin to 
i é produ I rh is using the 
horse to inv the cart, if you follow me, 
t { d t roduction would 
I a r le 1 which would require 5,700,000, 
( } more manufacturing em- 
| ) 1igh level, working 42 
l \ And if they work 45 hours 
| in the 1 war, we would 
$300,000, or 30 percent, more 
pe ree owi approxi- 
million a year We are al- 
I i tion of almost full employ- 
n rdi to the figures in last 
v { 1 Stat Nev adding less than 
3 0 i hieve } defense 
pr i l ed for the end of 1951 Si- 
v re driviz for a 3,000,000- 
force It would appear, there- 

{ I powe t ric power 
\ ild t the bottleneck in such an emer- 
In tl ¢ nection it is worth noting that 


h the electric industry must have 


€ \ l erating equipment available to 
meet the p demand, even if it lasts but 
minute hours, this capacity is not needed 
i al e part of a normal one-shift day. 
Much t can be put to work for many more 
hou I I fts the capacity is 
th t l houzh from a prac- 
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andpoint a third shift 
never actually delivers its theoretical quota. 
| demand does not increase 
| n to the amount of power going 
into defense production. A substantial part 
1e added defense demand comes about 
automatically as a result of the diversion of 
manpower and materials; either of these is 
more likely to cause bottlenecks 


There is not time enough here to discuss 






the relation of power to the production of 
minum or steel. Aluminum, which re- 
quiz bou million kilowatts of installed 


capacity to preduce a billion pounds a year, 
judgment going to be any 
potential power- 
preduction resources The steel industry has 
al done a fine job of pr 


i till not in m 


threat to our present 


viding needed ca- 





pac ind is on the way to improving that 
job. I think the important thing to re- 
n ber—a eems to be the thing so 
( overl in Government p!anning— 
is that ther re really no absolute limita- 
tions on our ability to produce in peace or 


war; the limitations are relative ones—the 
relation of manpower and materials and fa- 
cilities and electric power to each other 
So far we have talked about the dimen- 
s of the power demand and the ability of 
the electric ccmpanies to meet it. Here are 
me fgures from the manufacturing point 
of vi Our industry will ship to these 
in the 3 years 1950 through 1952, 
orders already scheduled, 21,300,000 
kil ts of electric generating equipment. 
In 1953 they will need another 7,000,0C0 kilo- 
w , and the industry will supply that 
To cover utility and other needs, including 
industrial and export, we will > manu- 
f uring capacity of 11,000,0C0 kilowatts in 
92, and General Electric alone will be able 
») supply 5,200,000 kilowatts. Our cavacity 
a steam turbines alone has gone up 
0 percent in the last 10 years, thanks to a 
new $30,000,000 turbine plant, covering 20 
acr of land at Schenectady, completed in 
1949, and which I thought for a time might 
be dubbed “Wilson’s folly.” Today General 
Electric can produce more electric generat- 
ing ecuipment than the entire industry pro- 
duced before the war, and twice as much as 
we produced befcre the war. 








Let me give you just one more figure, be- 
cause it leads into a statement I made in 
the beginning. In World War II General 
Electric alone produced 28,000,000 hor wW- 
er cf ship-propulsion equipment, which is 

to 45 percent of the total in- 
stalled capacity of our electric companies at 
the beginning of this year. You will recall 
that, in forecasting that there would be no 
power shortage, I stressed the fact that one 
condition would be that present facilities 
for building generating equipment for utili- 
ties must not be diverted to other purposes, 
The program I have outlined does not pro- 
vide generating equipment for the Navy and 
merchant marine, for portable power units, 
or other special uses “his is an extra job. 
To make this equipment requires a different 
kind of plant, and it must be planned well 
in advance of specific demands for produc- 
tion. If it is not built in advance, it will be 
ready too late and will cost more. For ex- 
ample, to obtain the same production facili- 
ties in a 2!,-year period instead of a 4-year 
period a plant of 2,300,000 square feet would 
be needed, instead of one of 750,000 square 
feet. The only way to meet such a de- 
mand is to provide entirely new facilities 
for it, not to divert existing facilities sched- 
uled to meet the demands of the electric 
companies. General Electric is prepared to 
establish these facilities—in fact, we pre- 
sented such a plan last week to the Navy 
and Maritime Commission 
is my hope that I have been able to shed 


light on this tremendously important 





equivalent 






some 
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subject of electric power, and its role in the 
unfolding picture of American productivity 
and American security. It is especially im- 
portant that you people here understand and 
share my convictions in this I have tried 
to give you some reasons, in these facts and 
figures, for putting your confidence in the 
ability and vision of a great American in- 
dustry. By the very nature of our busine 
electrical manufacturers and electric utili- 
ties have always had to be out aheed in the 
drive to achieve iter productivity for tl 
United States. We always have been—we 
were in the last war—and we are today. We 
intend to stay ahead. 





FACTS AND FIGURES RELATIVE TO MR. WILSON 
STATEMENT 


Anticipated defense expenditures 
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Load, peak, 

Estimated power load for 1953, 416,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours (43 percent higher than 
1949). 

Estimated peak load for 1953, 77,400,000 
kilowatts (37 percent higher than 1949). 

Estimated reserve generating capability 
over 19£3 peak, 20 percent. 


reserve 


Power-load growth 


{In billions of kilowatt hours 
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Estimated increase in industrial produc- 
tion from 1950-53 is 17 percent, compared 
With 92 percent from 1940-43, while the 
growth in power sales relative to production 
is expected to be substantially greater than 
in World War II. 


Capacity for manufacture of generating 

equipment 

The industry is turning out generating 
equipment of all kinds at a rate of 6,855,900 
kilowatts per year in 1950, of v hich 6,074,000 
kilowatts is for private utilities. 

Capacity for 1952 is 11,000,000 kilowatts 
(5,200,000 kilowatts is General Electric) with 
8,316,000 kilowatts scheduled as of October 1. 
Open capacity is 700,000 kilowatts for large 
steam turbines (10,000 kilowatts and up), 
840,000 kilowatts for hydroelectric machines, 
and 1,200.000 kilowatts for small steam tur- 
bines (under 10,C0) kilowatts) 
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From Pearl Harbor to Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FOR IN rarer 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORG 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THL HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an article by William Henry 
Chamberlin, from the Human Events, 
ing clearly how the policy which 
caused Pearl Harbor, led to our present 


. ‘in mal om awhtnt 0 ed 
defeat in Asia. The article follow 





{From Human Events of December 13, 1950] 
FROM PEARL HARBOR TO KOREA 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 





The calendar sometimes inflicts strange 
ironies. December 7, 1941, was the date of 
1e Japanese attack on Pearl Harbol This 
v not a bolt from the blue or an act of 
mental aberration It was the result of a 
ng diplomatic deadlock, during which the 
United States had been inflexible and un- 


compromising in its demand that Japan 
withdraw completely from China. 

A virtual commercial blockade of Japan 
had been enforced since the end of July. 
The proposal cf the moderate Japanese Prime 
Minister, Prince Konoye, to come to the 
United States and seek a basis of accommo- 
a n in personal talks with Roosevelt had 
been brushed aside. A proposal for a tempo- 
rary modus vivendi which Hull had con- 
sidered during the last days of November 
Was never presented to the Japanese 








There are two highly impre ve witnesses 
f t! ition that the Pacific war, of 
which t shots v fired at I l 
Harbor, was a conflict over China. R fa 
velt, at a dinner of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
C n in 1944, said 





could have compromised with Japan 
argained for a p in a Japanese- 
ted Asia by selling out the hearts’ 
blood of the Chinese people. And we re- 


ted that.” 








His bellicose Secretary of W: 
Henry L. Stimson, confirmed this 


for W 


Svlm n reported on an importan 
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enemies 
he same policy in East- 
ern Europe), 
in Korea figuratively 
with one hand 


Anyone W 
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arrogant truculent 
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Communi ambition 





In the light of this speech, and cf the 
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rrillas can 
be h ed. Jap: can be rearmed If i 
ar in Korea, why 


Chi ( t. Anti-Communist gut 
f ntee! can { € 
It i ious that the flood tide of aggres- 
ve Asi communism can be stemmed only 
by Asiati Our repeated failures to give a 
fivhti ( e te ir potential friends in 
ins before last June, 

e, tu 1e Chinese Nati 


t nalists, 
is caleu i to raise the old question 
J 


Stu- 


Probably there is nothing in prospect in 
Asia but defeat, disaster, and disagree until 
partment is put in charge of 
eone with wits enough to realize that a 
me which throws a million men in battle 

yainst you is really waging war, and 


firmne enough to make a clean sweep of 


“experts” of the Owen Lattimore type of 
thinking 

American and UN prestige could survive a 
forced military withdrawal from Korea. 
They could not survive the futile humiliation 
of surrend to military aggression, -of ap- 
peasement of Stalin's Chinese gauleiters, of 
what might amount to a super-Munich, 


Will to resist Communist aggression in Eu- 
rope or anywhere else would rapidly evaporate 
under the influence of such 2 surrender, 





National Mobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of the 
address delivered last night by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, at the 
dinner of the New York County Lawyers 
Association, at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

j From the New York Times of December 15, 
1950] 
oF GOVERNOR DEWEY'S CALL FOR 
TIONAL MOBILIZATION 


We meet ata tragic moment in the history 
of mankind. American troops defending 
freedom have suffered a terrible catastrophe. 
Our prestige is at a low ebb and world com- 
munism has gained a great triumph. 

We stand almost naked before the world. 
Richt now, aside from four partly trained 
National Guard divisions, there are only 10 
divisions of the United States Army. Two 
are in Germany. Seven are facing dreadful 
odds in Korea, and in all continental United 
States there is just 1 division ready for 
combat—not enough to defend a single 
American city. 

The only apparent reason Soviet Russia 
has not already launched total war is fear of 
atomic bombing. We do not Know how 
much longer she will be afraid of that. Our 
country—the free world—the very idea of 
human freedom are in deadly, immediate 


TEXT NA- 


danger. 

For 4 years I have been saying to all who 
would listen to me that this crisis was rush- 
ing toward us at 
been caying—and 


headlong speed. I have 
have been sneered at for 
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saying it—that 


national unity was urgently 
necessary because we faced great perils. 
LEADERSHIP FOR SURVIVAL 
Three years 70 in this very room before 
another great audience of an equally non- 
partisan nature, I forecast in detail what 
has since happened in China and what is 
happening today in Korea. 

I now say again, tonight, that unless our 
Nation develops a quality of leadership and a 
capacity for effective action which have thus 
far not appeared, I do not believe we will 
survive 

Surely it must be plain—at last—even to 
those who will not see—that world commu- 
nism under the leadership of Soviet Russia 
is waging ruthless war against the whole free 
world. Surely it must be clear—at last— 
that only far more decisive action by the 
United States will make it possible to stem 
the Soviet tide. 

Surely the dreadful danger must now be 
clear to those nations who are wobbling in 
their will to resist Soviet aggression or are 
running for the illusory cover of neutrality. 
There can be no neutrality in this world— 
for long. We shall all be brave and strong 
and remain free or we shall be timid and 
weak and become slaves. 

I am not concerned tonight with how we 
Americans got into this desperate peril. I 
am not concerned tonight with why some 
other free nations are losing their will to 
resist. I am desperately concerned with 
where we go from here. 


I. ABANDON OUR ILLUSIONS 


First of all, let us finally and forever aban- 
don all those comfortable illusions which 
have allowed our country to sink to this per- 
ilous point. Our Government and our peo- 
ple have been living in a dream world based 
on self-deception. That deception was not 
even “Made in Russia” because Stalin has 
never concealed his purpose of conquering 
the world any more than Hitler did. He has 
written in time and time again just as Hitler 
did. But everybody refused to believe it. 

The cold fact is that the Russian war ma- 
chine has never been demobilized. Nearly 
one-half of Russia’s total economic produc- 
tivity has been devoted to military purposes, 
Without shooting a gun or losing a man 
since the end of the war, but through propa- 
ganda, bribery, falsehood, coercion, satellite 
troops, and treason, Russia now rules 800,- 
000,000 people, or one-third of world. 

Let us get rid once and for all of the idea 
that Russia wants less than the whole world. 


How to meet the challenge 


Let us also get rid of the stupid idea that 
we can sit down and do business with Stalin 
while we are weak and he is strong. Nation 
after nation tried it with Hitler and was 
swallowed up before the war. Nation after 
nation has tried it with Stalin and they, too, 
have been swallowed up. It is time we lis- 
tened to the mute testimony of the leaders 
of those nations from their tortured graves. 

Let us get rid of the idea we can stop Rus- 
sia by appropriating billions of dollars, set- 
ting up new Government boards and then 
continuing wage rounds as usual, price in- 
creases as usual, and politics as usual. Only 
all-out effort, all-out sacrifice, and all-out 
use of the brains and skills of this country, 
backed by an abiding faith in the justice of 
our cause, will give us a chance of survival. 

If, at last, we Americans will get out of 
our dream world, bury every one of our false 
illusions forever and gird up our loins to 
meet this terrible challenge, then we will 
have taken the first step toward survival. 


Il. THE ARMED FORCES 


Second, our Armed Forces should at the 
earliest possible moment be brought to over- 
whelming strength. The day for temporiz- 
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ing, shilly-shallying, and compromise is long 
since gone. Only four divisions of our Na- 
tional Guard have even been called into serv- 
ice. There are 25 divisions of the National 
Guard and 2 armored divisions which could 
have been called to the colors months ago. 

I know perfectly well, and this is no se- 
cret from the Russians, tha: our National 
Guard has barely enough arms for training 
purposes to say nothing of any arms to fight 
with. I know perfectly well that these divi- 
sions are at half strength at most, but until 
something is done they will remain without 
arms and at half strength. 

They should be called to national service 
tomorrow morning. 

This is just a beginning. Universal mili- 
tary service of at least 2 years should be re- 
quired of every young man to give us at least 
the foundation for the Armed Forces we 
need. It should be enacted now—this 
month—not next month. 


An Army of 100 divisions 


By the swift acceleration of the draft, the 
United States Army should be brought to a 
strength of not less than 100 divisions and 
our divisions are nearly twice as large as Rus- 
sian divisions. 

At the earliest possible moment, the Air 
Force should be brought to at least 80 groups. 

The United States Navy should be taken 
out of moth balls and recommissioned with- 
out delay. 

In a world of brute force, there is freedom 
only for the brave. If we are not prepared 
to fight for our freedom, then we shall sure- 
ly lose it. If we are prepared to fight, we 
still could win. If we are strong enough and 
have strong friends, we may hope that com- 
munism will stop and count the cost of fur- 
ther aggression. We may even hope to bring 
Russia to her senses and so bring peace to 
the world. 

III. PRODUCTION 


Third, even if we mobilize all possible 
fighting manpower we shall still be out- 
numbered by the hordes of Russia, to say 
nothing of Red China and the other satel- 
lites. But fortunately manpower alone is 
not the decisive factor in modern war. 

In modern warfare victories are not won, 
merely in the fighting lines but also on the 
production line. We can beat Russia 5 to 
1 in production, but we can’t save our free- 
dom with automobiles or washing ma- 
chines. Nothing less than immediate 
economic mobilization of our country will 
meet the threat that faces us. 

American boys must never again be sent 
to fight tanks with rifles. It is a national 
calamity that even now, 6 months after 
Korea, we still do not have a military re- 
quirements program and those responsible 
must in due course be called to a stern 
accounting. Meanwhile, an avalanche of 
contracts for production should be let im- 
mediately and if we do not have the blue- 
prints a lot of people ought to be fired 
tomorrow morning. 

As a beginning, to provide the arms for 
defense this country and the free world need, 
we should set an immediate goal of 25 percent 
of our productive capacity for defense pro- 
duction. 

Centering of responsibility 

This whole program should be placed 
forthwith in the hands of one single au- 
thority with wide powers to organize the 
whole productive resources of this Nation. 
This authority can only be administered by 
one single boss. We have had our fill of 
hydra-headed monsters, of interagency 
quarreling, of procurement boards that 
didn’t procure, of committees and commis- 
sions. 

To avoid the dreadful waste of manpower 
and the stalemate of interagency quarreling, 
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world to be bled to death by the oriental 
torture of a thousand cuts. 

To save our country we must start turn- 
ing this thing around. From the outside 
every despotism looks hard and formidable. 
Inside they are rotten. Let's get busy and 
exploit the rottenness of Soviet Russia. 
Let’s make our propaganda offensive mean 


t ? 


hi 
nil 


some 
Mazrimum of retaliation 

Where Russia sends 1 movie showing 
they are saving the world, let us send 10 good 
one 
Where they send a million dollars on sabo- 
tage, let’s spend $2,000,000 on sabotage. 

Where they have the best spy system in the 
world, let us, for heaven's sake, get twice as 
good a spy system instead of practically none 
at all 

All this calls for the kind of brains and 
the kind of tough support for good brains 
in action, the kind of quality and integrity 
that only devoted freemen can give to the 
cause 

I am sure that with real leadership the 
American people will respond—every one of 
them—to the sacrifices that are necessary if 
we are going to survive. ; 

The hour is very late—I do not know how 
late. Whether we still have a day or a year 
or 2 years, not a second should be lost. 
Our Government, our people, the United 
Nations, and the spokesmen of the free world 
must rally now 

If we respond with all our strength, with 
all our hearts, and courage, I do not know 
what it will cost in toil and tears and treas- 
ure. But I do know we will save our souls, 
and with God's help we will save our country 
and the cause of human liberty. 





Editorial Tribute to Hon. Hubert ©. 
Humphrey, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
I°! THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
December 1950 DFL News carried a fine 
editorial on one of our esteemed col- 
leagues, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey!. I share the admira- 
tion of this periodical for the Senator 
from Minnesota, whom I consider one of 
the most valuable Members of this body. 
Time and time again he has demon- 
strated his keen insight and brilliant 
mind in the study of complex legislative 
issues. For this reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pooks, EprrortIats, COLUMNS, AND MARINES 

With our preoccupation with State and 
local politics, and as familiar as we are with 
our fireball Senator, Husertr H. HUMPHREY, 
we may sometimes lose sight of his real 
genius, 

Fortunately, however, those concerned with 
the national scene have not only noticed 
Senator Humpnrey, but they have come to 
respect him, and, in some cases, fear him. 
In all cases they know him. 

In recent days h‘s name has popped up 
four plac A national best-selling book 
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about politics, an editorial in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, a syndicated columnist, and 
the Marine Corps League, who commended 
the Senator with a medal 

The Marine Corps League had this to say 
about HUMPHREY: 

“For meritorious service in the field of leg- 
islation, on rehabilitation of Marine Corps 
personnel and Marine Corps veterans. For 
the protection of the marines engaged in 
Korea, by the introduction of a bill to insure 
the combatants rights, as a member of the 
Armed Forces engaged in action other than 
those stipulated by a declaration of war. By 
his earnest interest in the protection of the 
rights of the families of the members of the 
Marine Corps Reserve recalled to active duty. 
For his cosponsorship of a bill to fix the 
personnel strength of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps and to make the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps a permanent member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

The syndicated columnist was Holmes 
Alexander, from Washington. Here is what 
he said, speaking of big events in Congress: 

“The airtight logic and fearless delivery of 
Senator HuMPHRtY, Democrat, of Minnesota, 
against the McCarran bill. Speaking for 
nearly 2 hours and answering questions for 
another hour, HUMPHREY was superb. He 
never defended communism. He never ques- 
tioned the Government's right to self-pro- 
tection against subversives. But he came 
out against legislative man traps and snoop- 
group smear-fests. 

“His speech contained more genuine 
Americanism than was heard elsewhere 
throughout the long and bitter debate. 

“There is little doubt that Humpnurey 
would have carried the day against the Mc- 
Carran (‘I've got him on my list’) bill in 
almost any other political climate. But with 
a war on and an election pending too many 
on-the-fence Senators were moved by the 
thought that if the McCarran bill didn't 
catch commies, it would at least catch votes 
back home. Humpurey did not win his fight 
but he did show himself a man for a’ that.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, one of the 
more honored newspapers in America, saw 
fit to list the 10 greatest men in the United 
States Senate. Among the 10 great was the 
Senator from Minnesota, Husert H. Hum- 
PHREY. 

In their many-barbed book Truman 
Merry-Go-Round, Robert S. Allen and Wil- 
liam V. Shannon cited Humpue2ey as work- 
ing against boodle grab bills. They said 
he ripped the pretense from Senator Byrp's 
“One thin tenuous claim to self-justifica- 
tion”’ as chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Federal Exvenditures. 

They concluded that “HUMPHREY is an ex- 
cellent influence in the Senate, where the 
liberal forces have so long lacked a brilliant 
spokesman with general popular backing.” 

So it seems that, on a national level, our 
Senator is attracting attention. And that’s 
fine. Just as we knew it would be. But it 
wouldn't hurt anything if we whooped it up 
a little more for him on the local scene. 





The Crusade for Home Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 14, 1950 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
by Henry A, Bubb, delivered at the fifty- 


eighth annual convention of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Wednesday, November 29, 
1950: 
Tue CRUSADE FoR HOME OWNERSHIP 
(By Henry A. Bubb) 


In Chicago a year ago, you people paid me 
one of the highest tributes that has ever 
been mine, when you elected me to the 
presidency of the United States Savings and 
Loan League. Tonight I come before you, 
first, to give an accounting, as it were, of my 
stewardship of this high position and, sec- 
ondly, to leave with you some thoughts I 
have as to the future of ourselves and this 
great business. 

It is hard for me to express to you ade- 
quately the experience that has been mine 
during 1950. I said a moment ago that this 
was a great business; it is impossible to have 
a clear impression of just how great it is or 
what an outstanding job it renders to the 
people of the United States until you have 
traveled, as I have, the length and breadth 
of this country and seen with your own eyes 
the contributions this business is making 
everywhere. When you get the broad view, 
one that is uninterrupted by regional or 
State boundaries, then you begin to realize 
that we are all part of an enterprise that is 
dynamic in its nature, its character, and its 
usefulness, 

As we near the end of another year, it must 
be apparent to you, as it is to me, that the 
problems and troubles we face in the coming 
year are certainly more forbidding than those 
of a year ago. At this fifty-eighth annual 
convention—the largest, finest, and kes‘ at- 
tended convention we have ever had—we are, 
however, given the chance to pause and catch 
our breath before going on to meet new and 
fresh challeages, whatever and wherever they 
may be. To my mind, it is not without some 
significance that this opportunity to rededi- 
cate ourselves to the principles of thrift and 
home ownership should take place in the 
historic setting of our Nation's Capital in 
the very shadow of Washington’s Monument. 
The savings and loan business, after all, has 
as its foundation the same philosophy that 
guided our foundiry g fathers when they were 
devising what was then a radical notion, a 
government that would be of, for, and by the 
people. 

This past year, from the point of view of 
our business, has been one of the most event- 
ful we have ever witnessed. In practically 
every month, there have been important mat- 
ters of legislation affecting us before the 
National Congress. In retrospect, I think, as 
I said in a letter to George Bliss, the ale 
chairman of our legislative committee, that 
1950 has been one of the most successful and 
noteworthy years in legislative endeavor on 
behalf of the United States Savings and Loan 
League. It would be less thaa fair not to 
give credit and thanks at this point, to the 
efforts of our fine legislative committee and 
its very able and hard-working chairman, to 
our expert and highly intelligent staffs in 
Chicago and Washington, to our State league 
people, and, finally, to the many individuals 
within the business who gave unselfishly of 
their time and effort in order to further our 
legislative program. 


COMING OF AGE 


After a year as your national president and 
after having visited nearly every section of 
the country, one of my major convictions 
is that, at last, this business is coming of 
age. It is coming of age in a way and man- 
ner befitting one of the great financial busi- 
nesses of our time. In many places, savings 
and loan executives have become the key 
men in civic undertakings. A prime exam- 
ple of this is y.ur next president, Walter J. 
L. Ray, who has an outstanding record of 
civic endeavor in Petroit. In many other 
places, our people are known as the best 
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To my mind, the attitude of a growing will- 
ess to fight back against socialism in 
business was long overdue For nearly 
wo decades, most of us have had the notion 
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1 to stand up and fight for 
and certainly we 
in the months and 
Three weeks ago yesterday, American 
people went to the polls and chose our Na- 
al Congress for the next 2 years From 

he returns, ‘t would appear that the 
make-up of Congress until 1952 will be some- 
what more conservative or, if you choose, 


we believe, 


year a} 


mewhat less radical than it has been since 
1948. Today if you ask any political analyst, 
he will have about a dozen reasons in less 


1 a dozen seconds as to why the election 

ent the way it did. If you will excuse a 
ymewhat personal expression, it is my be- 
lief that a majority of people 
are sick of Reds in Government, of inflation, 
of public housing, of the Brannan plan, of 
the waste of taxpayers’ money for socialistic 
panaceas, and that the people now realize it 
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$s not worth a war in order to promote “con- 
tinued world prosperity.” They have also 
unc out that when you vote for a class- 
itred candidate who favors robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, you’d better watch out what 


kind of a guy you pick up with. 

“or the first time in as long as I can re- 
member, a c »isiderable number of the mem- 
bers of one of our great parties were willing 
to stand up and define the issues in everyday 
languége, say why socialism is wro and 
tick by their guns. I am glad to say that 
these included a handful of conservative 
Congressmen in the outlying districts in the 
great Democratic stronghold of Chicago, who 
campaigned vigorously against public hous- 
ing—and won. These also included con- 
servatives from Kansas, from down-State 
Illinois, from Ohio, from Colorado, and the 


1er States, who brougn ne i of so- 
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in my judgment, sheer nonsense to think 
that because a few more conservatives have 
been ramed to Congress the sweep toward 
socialism has been stopped. The timetable 
has been disrupted, of course, but perhaps 
only temporarily. Unl the tide of reac- 
tion is reinforced, unle it continues to gain 

tum, I see litt] n for long-pull 
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cannot afford to lose the initiative. Freedom 
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The preservation of freedom for the in- 
dividual—freedom to make his own way, 
freedorm to work as hard or as little as he 
will—is the great chall 
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disguise for tyranny; To forestall 
any further infringements upon the right 
of the individual is the most compelling task 
we face. Let us realize, however, that 
type of endeavor is a 1 z-term project; the 
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lifetime. But it is a task—a responsibility— 
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1 the long crusade that lies ahead of us, 

for that is what it really is, there is, to my 
knowledge, no force better equipped to lead 
this drive for a revival of principle than our 
great business. The reasons for this come, as 
I said earlier, from our association in the 
tremendous private-home-ownership move- 
ment in this country. I think our institu- 
tions can appropriately, in all modesty, 
claim a major share of the credit for the 
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it the odds were very small in 1940 that 
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head. During the next 2 years, we will have 











the chance to consolidate our forces against 

clalism and then expand our gains at the 
presidential election in 1952. As I have said, 
we c make what is possibly the greatest 
c bution to the cause of individual jus- 
tice and freedom by keeping the trend of 
home ownership surging forward. History 
will t to how we meet this challenge, 

individuals and as a business, and as to 
our determination to make sure that the 
chalice of opportunity—our most precious 
heritage is held aloft to be passed on to 
our child and grandchildren 

Our job ahead is not easy. On the con- 
trary times it will be taxing and exhaust- 
in But it can, I think, be kept stimulat- 
it and adventurous if we approach our 
work with the fervor of missionaries. In a 
ense, W missionaries. We need to be 
fired by faith in the righteousness of our 
cause. We need a zeal that is spiritual in 
its origin. For, in the final analysis, this is 


truggle, in which our objective 
; n hat the individual, created in 
the image and likeness of God, shall not be 
submerged into a godless state. Let us apply 
ourselves to this mission in the years ahead, 
in the wisdom and knowledge that only in 
the pursuit of principle is the freedom worth 
having 


As I have said to many of you before, this 





freedom is a priceless thing. It is the thing 
that has made this country different from all 
the other nations of the world. It is the 
thing that has made it possible for people 
of all classes and incomes to own their homes. 
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And it is in the light of this freedom that we 
will go forward to make sure it is preserved 
for the generations to follow. 





Address by Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall, of 
Colorado, at National Reclamation Con- 


vention, Spokane, Wash., November 16, 
1950 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, Congressman ASPINALL, of 
Colorado, gave a very informative ad- 
dress before the National Reclamation 
Association at Spokane, Wash., last 
month. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
herewith include the text of the address. 

The gentleman from Colorado comes 
from the district formerly represented 
for so long by the Honorable Ed Taylor, 
who in the later years of his life was 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of this House. Both of these men, 
representing the western part of the 
State of Colorado where so large a pro- 
portion of the precipitation occurs, have 
naturally taken a vital interest in the 
matter of water utilization including ir- 
rigation. For this reason the address of 
Congressman AsPINALL, which follows, is 
of special interest: 

Mr. Toastmaster, members and guests of 
the National Reclamation Association in an- 
nual convention assembled. 

It is a distinct and much appreciated 
honor for anyone to be requested to address 
such a gathering as this. But it is even more 
so when the one so honored is but a fresh- 
man Congressman. I am glad to advise the 
officers and members of this association 
that, to me, this appearance is one of the 
highlights of mv first term in the National 
House of Representatives. It has been a 
pleasure to work with the representatives of 
your association, especially on congressional 
committee work, and 1 can assure you that 
I look forward to a continuing personal en- 
joyment in our work together. 

In the spring of 1904, as a 7-year-old boy, 
I moved from the verdant covered hills of 
Ohio to the semiarid lands of Colorado. I 
experienced my first eastern Colorado dust- 
storm before I was 8 years cf age. I can 
remember, as if it were only yesterday, see- 
ing the sand and top soil start covering up 
the tumbleweed and wire fence, and then, 
continue the drifting until the three-wire 
fence was entirely covered. As a schoolboy 
I saw one of the first reclamation projects 
ever authorized come into fruition—namely 
the Uncompahgre project of Western Colo- 
rado. During my college days, the Grand 
Valley reclamation project was completed. 
Since that time my family and I have been 
entirely dependent in our agricultural pur- 
suits upon the waters delivered through the 
facilities of such project. 

This last winter, when the longest tunnel 
of the Grand Valley project collapsed—after 
but a little over 30 years of operation—it was 
only natural that in my office all other work 





and activities were sidetracked to help secure 
the necessary authorizations and procedures 
for the rebuilding of the tunnel. It was 
most gratifying that this rehabilita‘ion 
project gained national interest because of 
the united efforts of all concerned and the 
speed of the work which made possible the 
saving of crops on 30,000 acres of land. 

I recite this personal history for the sole 
purpose of advising each of you that I per- 
sonally understand some of the values of the 
work in which we are engaged. 

On the marble-bordered walls of the beau- 
tiful rotunda of the stately and gold-gilded 
capitol building of the State of Colorado, 
there appears the following saga to water: 


“Here is a land where life is written in water, 
The West is where the water was and is 
Father and son of old mother and daughter 
Following rivers up immensities of range 

and desert thirsting the sundown 
ever, 
Crossing a hill to climb a hill still drier, 
A different name from last night’s camping 
fire 
Look to the green within the mountain cup; 
Look to the prairie parched for water lack; 
Look to the sun that pulls the ocean up; 
Look to the cloud that gives the oceans 


back; 

Look to your heart and may your wisdom 
grow 

To power of lightning and to peace of 
snow.” 


I understand that I do not need to argue 
the cause of national reclamation in this 
group. Yet, Iam sure that it is the first duty 
of those of us who are pleased to call our- 
selves friends of reclamation, that we under- 
stand fully; not only the successes and bene- 
fits which have come to us heretofore, the 
great possibilities of continued successes and 
benefits, but also that we now recognize what 
appears to be the opposition and road blocks 
which may be thrown into our paths in the 
future. 

We have come a long way since the 17th 
day of June 1902. 

Few of us remember that the work in the 
interests of reclamation was originally as- 
signed to the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, later it was given over to the Reclama- 
tion Service, which Service is now called the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Originally the cost of construction work 
was to be repaid in 10 equal annual instal- 
ments, the payment of such instalments to 
begin with the completion of the project. 
No interest was to be paid on the money. 
In other words, receipts from the sale of pub- 
lic property in the Western States were to be 
used for the building and development of the 
agricultural resources of the Western States. 
In 1914, the period of repayment was ex- 
tended to 20 years. In 1924, a plan was 
adopted wherein no limit was set on the time 
of repayment, but the criterion of repayment 
was changed to the ability of the land to 
pay. Originally the payment was to be 5 
percent of the gross annual crop return aver- 
aged over a period of 10 years. In 1926, the 
act was amended to provide for repayment in 
not to exceed 40 years. Since that time, with 
the approval of other acts of Congress, as 
well as by action of the executive depart- 
ment, the time of repayment has been ex- 
tended in many instances to a hundred years 
or more. 

It is only natural that the opponents of 
reclamation have come to look with more 
and more distrust upon what appears to be 
the ever-changing policies toward the re- 
payment of moneys used in the construc- 
tion of reclamation projects. This opposi- 
tion can easily be determined and the nec- 
essary steps taken to combat it. On the 
other hand, where opposition arises within 
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mbined au- 
ation is not possible, 
largely because of the fact that. the Bureau 
has in recent times departed from the pro- 
cedure of asking for fixed authorization 
amounts and would rather secure permission 
t» build a project without fixed 
I know that I am safe in saying that 
this procedure frowned upon by the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and especially by the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction. It is recognized 
that with the in cost of ma- 
t that it is impossible to pre- 
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terial and labor, 


pare an estimate for the cost of the project 
which migh be good for an indefinite time 
in the future. On the other hand, surely it 
should be possible to give to Con 3 a 
definite idea as to the costs of a project and 
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“— 
Al i2{ 
to create a distrust in the minds of the 
general public 

Ail that I have said and implied leads 
up to but one thing, and that is that the 
prog! of national reclamation has now 
ar perilous times, not only because 
of existil international situations but also 


b e of opposing thought and programs 


u Friends of reclamation should and 
must } nt a united front, when dealing 
itior 

Y ition has gained throughout its 
experience a trusted position with 
I T roponents of a strong reclama- 
tion } ram Your record with Congress 
h rgely one of help and strength, 
I ere the majority are expected 
t é the p cy, it surely is not ask- 
ch of any organization when it 
! i program to a national legisla- 
t the program formally decided 
\ ! rity action of such group will 
! ed wholehearted by the whole 
Not desiring to be critical of any per- 
I do wish to leave this thought 
t you cannot expect too favor- 
] e action by a committee unless 
1} 1 100-percent position before 
h committee at the time it considers leg- 

i in which you are interested 
M er reclamation and reclamation 


policy rn t technical. The ordinary lay- 


man understands but a small part of the 
pr em: the securing of money, the engi- 
ne ind here, may I say, not too much 
( e construction of dams, canals, and 
I pla ind the releasing of waters to 
cal and power to the transmission 
line Other than this, he does not know 
and he « not care to know what else may 
b ect The fine technical matters and 
I re left to the expert to study and 
d I ! There are n too many such 
€ ! i the legislative committees, let 
alone in the legislative bedies as a whole. 


t further that in your work 
and National legis!atures, 
that you and your representatives pay par- 


State 


ticular attention to so-called legislative 
etiquette As a rule, one gains favorable 
consideration in any matter only after arous- 
it the interest of the one who is unin- 
formed, or poorly informed. I think that it 
is equally safe to say that most people are 
cl e and if approached correctly will 
give freely of their time and capabilities of 
consideration. In legislative circles we find 
just hu 1 beings the same as we do in 
other p and if the etiquette of the situ- 
ation « or certain people to be considered, 
then naturally that is the better policy to 
follow 

here are today two great jurisdictional 
ex iments being studied and tried to a 


limited extent in the reclamation areas of 
the West I refer, of course, to the so- 
called valley authorities and compact agree- 


ment I think it behooves the members 
of your organization to watch these de- 
velopments very cl ly for the possible de- 
termination of whether one is superior to 


the other as a general policy, or as a special 
geographical policy, or whether it is possible 
for both to exist effectively within the same 
over-all program 


Man has worried for ages over the ques- 


tion of water, its possession and its use. 
With the development and growth of 
nations these problems have, as a rule, be- 
come more ve:.atious and difficult of solu- 
tion. Now today, in this country of ours, 


with the advent of the airplane and its con- 
quest of the skies, there are those who be- 
lieve that most of the vexing problems con- 
fronting those of us who give allegiance and 
service to reclamation programs can be 
solved by a short journey into the ether with 
the scattering of a few chemicals among the 
clouds. Some will suggest that this new 


curative program foretells the solution of 
our problems. Personally, I am not so con- 
fident of the thinking of these modern rain- 
makers. On the other hand, it behooves 
each and every one of us to be able to adapt 
ourselves to new and changing situations 
and conditions, 

In closing I wish to repeat the last two 
lines of the saga which I first gave you: 


“Look to your heart and may your wisdom 
grow 
To power of lightning and to peace of snow.” 





Democracy Can Be Strengthened in Middle 
East by Help to Israel 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 


Mr. XLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the follow.ng 
resolution approved by the executive 
board of the Independent Order Brith 
Abraham, 37 Seventh Street, New York, 
of which Mr. Louis Weissman is grand 
master and Mr. Adolph Stern is grand 
secretary. The Independent Order Brith 
Abraham is one of the largest of Ameri- 
can Jewish benevolent organizations: 

Resolution urging grants-in-aid for Israel 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, the State Department, and Congress 
are working diligently to keep the peace of 
the world; and 

Whereas peace can best be maintained by 
strengthening the economy of smaller and 
weaker nations which are struggling to main- 
tain the democratic precepts of life; and 

Whereas the State of Israel has demon- 
strated a devotion to the principles of de- 
mocracy and has proven to be the bulwark 
and barometer of democracy in the Near East 
since its inception; and 

Whereas the State of Israel has brought 
to fulfillment in our own time the highest 
hopes of redeeming large masses of Jews from 
suffering and homelessness and placing them 
on the road of human dignity; and 

Whereas the State of Israel’s future pro- 
gram calls for the redemption of hundreds 
of thousands of Jews trom lands where their 
political and economic status is precarious 
and their right to live freely as democratic 
Jews is restricted and denied: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Independent Order 
Brith Abraham, one of the largest American 
Jewish fraternal orders in the country, call 
upon the American Government for grants- 
in-aid to the State of Israel for the best in- 
terests of the United States and as a partner 
in the struggle for democracy. Such grants- 
in-aid will help Israel alleviate itself of its 
desperate financial situation and help the 
new-born state continue its noble work in 
relief, rescue, resettlement, and rehabilita- 
tion of the thousands of refugees who are 
daily migrating into Israel. We are con- 
fident of Israel's capacity to achieve economic 
and self-sufficiency if she obtains grants-in- 
aid to carry through her constructive, hu- 
mane, and democratic program for peace and 
security. 

Louis A. WEISSMAN, 
Grand Master, 
ADOLPH STERN, 
Grand Secretary. 
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Mr. Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, as and 
of some 17 years and plus experience 
as a Member of Congress with you, under 
five or six Speakers, the memory of man 
“to the contrary notwithstand,” I would 
like now, nonpartisanly, to say to you 
that none of those under whom I have 
ever served so well justified the confi- 
dence and esteem for fairness, integrity 
of ruling, knowledge of parliamentary 
law, according to precedents, power to 
control, persuasively, what otherwire 
might have been mob, as have you. 

Unless, of course, it might have been 
Jor Martin, for whom both you and I 
have the highest regard and greatest 
respect, Sam, I tried to be nonpartisan, 
but I slipped. 

So, Mr. Speaker, may you live so long 
as you wish, and have all you wish so 
long as you live—if there may be any- 
thing to add to the great rerord you 
already have made. So long. 





What Are We Waiting For? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HOMER THORNSERRY 


IN THN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Senate of the United States on De- 
cember 12 the junior Senator from 
Texas, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Gelivered an 
inspired address on the national pre- 
paredness program entitled “What Are 
We Waiting For?” 

In his forthright and hard-hitting re- 
marks, Senator JOHNSON said that the 
national policy of wait and see must 
end, and end now. This speech, refresh- 
ing in its frankness and inspiring in the 
bold program outlined by Senator Joun- 
son, has received much favorable com- 
ment in the press of the Nation. 

I commend to Members of the House 
two articles from the Washington Star 
of December 14 dealing with Senator 
JOHNSON’S remarks. One is an editorial 
by the Star entitled “Call to Arms,” antl 
the other is a column by the noted ana- 
lyst, Gould Lincoln, headed, “ ‘Wait and 
see’ policy due for change shortly.” The 
Washington Star’s comment that Sena- 
tor JOHNSON’s remarks make sense is 
one that will be seconded by the people 
of the Nation. The above-mentioned 
articles are as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of 

December 14, 1950] 
A CALL To ARMS 


An urgent alarm, coupled with a call to 
arms, has been sounded by the newly formed 
committee on the present danger. 

This committee, composed of 25 civilians 
who have played leading roles in public and 








private life, minces no words in dé 
the menace to this country It 
r very survival is thre ned, thi 
e de of e § et Unik 
ubly | t are 
d that we are f ient! 





d to meet the da 


It insists that our only chance of averting 

war of world d fa ; 

victory if that kind of war should come 
1 taking these steps 


total United States armed 








500,000 men 
years of military service, including 
tra ig, for all young men upon 
the age of 18 or upon graduating 


] This would be 
ent the Selective Service Act 

3. Expansion of the program for equip- 
ment and supplies far beyond the goals al- 
innounced 


eh scho 


a supple- 












~ 1ission to economic controls more 
xacting than those m in effe 
5. Sharp reduction in Government spend- 


y for n ndefense purposes 
In short, the committee calls for the con- 


ion of the United States into a kind of 





d cal an armed camp in which we 
ext t to live f I naeter j 
’ e 
i t t t W v “ 
t Vv I ‘ A + I I d I ‘ Vn 
Quite the contrary But it does 
that the “good old days” are over in 

1is country if we wish to stay alive 
Some of the specific proposals of this group 
ae t »¢ ue tli I The call lor eA armed 
at least 3,500,000 m«e ! be too 
And it certainly is not clea we 
i pr ‘ed with a unilve 1 mi ry sé “ 
program at a time when we ¢ hard 
sed for the means to build, through Se- 
Service, the 3,000,000-man I 1 
* which the President called in Sep- 
e committee has promised detailed - 
endations in this respect, | ver, and 
should be awaited. Its main purpose at 


s time has been to bring to the American 





| le an adequate picture of tl danger 
and to impress the people with the urgency 
f king suitable steps to meet it. On thi 

re the committee has done a good job. 


The Star is by no means certain, however, 
that it might not have done better 

The members of this committee say that 
they do not “accept the idea that war with 
the Soviet Union is inevitable—unless the 
Soviet so wills it.” There is here, at least, 
a note of reservation. The statement is 
by no means as unqualified as that of 
Averell Harriman, who, in addressing the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on Tues- 
day, declared: “In spite of everything that 
has happened, we must not accept the in- 
evitability of another world war.” 

The Star would like to know why, in spite 
of all the evidence to the contrary, so many 
people refuse to accept the inevitability of 
war. It is true, of course, that another world 
war is not literally inevitable. Presumably 
nothing is. But in the face of the mount- 
ing evidence, why do we keep harping on 
that theme? 

Only about 6 months ago the President was 
saying that we were closer to peace than at 
any time in 5 years. When are we going to 
wake up and look the facts in the face? 
When are we going to tell the people that the 
odds favor war, and not peace? Surely this 
unwarranted emphasis on peace has had a 
lot to do with our snail-like pace toward 
preparation for war. And the more We en- 
courage a hope for peace that is not justified 
by the facts the harder it is going to he to 
persuade the people to make the sacrifices 
that they are told must be made if we wish 
to survive. 

The Star agrees with Senator JOHNSON, 
chairman of the Senate Military Preparedness 
Subcommittee, that there has been altogether 
too much “adole nd double- 
talk” about this matter. He says that we are 


scent m se 
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already at war wit) Cc 1 st world 
ha € € t g re l lor War we 
are 

This is an attitu that makes sense. And 
we V ld get al y fast with the grim 
bu » l ‘ ua , d _ + > tee . 
é ») pre serve ) 
think in terms < A ing »> DD le war 

I I 
Ke € ect have to ight 
I world-wide scale before we 
‘ Lal ion 
[I m 1e Washin D. C.) Star of 
December 14, 1950] 
“WAIT-AND-S I Yr Due FoR CHANGE 
OHORTLY—ROREA SETBACK AND LIVING CosTs 
Force ADMIN ‘ HaND 
(By G neoin) 

Maybe are i to change. Maybe 
we are going <« ething about all-out 
mobilization, b 1 militar and economic 
If so, two happenings re responsible 
rather tl iny far-seeing ability among the 
pow in Washin rhe first is the over- 
whelmi attack by forces < Red China in 
North Korea. ihe &é ha is the rapid rise 
it 1 é t I 

i e tne cong ni LC 
m 
the admin l I l im 
€ on ( I h Cc s had 
given the President hority 

For months there have n appeals to 
the National Government for greater effort 
to put this country in a state of prepared- 
ness to meet military attack and to prevent 
disastrous inflat Senator Lyn JOHN- 
SON, of Texas, D ratic member of the 
Armed Services C tee, h t ided con- 
tantly, and so hs Senator Henry Caror 
Lopce, JR., of Massachusetts, Republica 


member of the Foreign R ions Commit- 
tee. Now, it appears, their hopes for all-out 
mobilization are to be gratified 





SIX COSTLY MONTHS 


Speaking in the Senate on Tuesd Sen- 


ator JOHNSON said that the wait-and-see 
policy of the administration had delayed 
adequate preparation for costly months, 
although this country ind the free world 
have been at war that time against the 
Communist aggressor 


“Faced with the task of girding this Na- 
tion for a struggle that may outlive us all,” 
said Senator JOHNsoN, “we have committed 
ourselves only to a policy of not committing 
ourselves. For the common ds 
thrown up a chicken-wire fence, not a wall 
of armed might 

Senator JOHNSON’S compl 
there has been no one to tell the American 
people where we are going. His considered 
judgment, he said, was that no problem of 
preparedness should be of more immediate 
concern than the present state of public con 
fidence. “The American people have not lost 
faith in themselves or in their country,” he 
continued, “but the American people are 
fed up with double talk in Washington.” 
He told his colleagues the American people 
are anxious to unite, but, he said, “they 
eannot rally around a vacuum. They cannot 
tive their unified support to policies that do 
not exist.” 

The Texas Senator commented on a strange 
situation for Americans to find themselves 
in. He said: 

“We are in a war, but all our effort is seem- 
ingly directed toward staying out of the war 
we are already in. This is adolescent non- 
sense.” 


fense, we have 
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PEOPLE S CONFIDENCE HIT 


The administration’s policies seem almost 
to have been designed to break down the 
confidence of the American people. The peo- 
ple have been told for a long time that noth- 
ing could be done about Communist China— 
even though it imprisoned an American con- 
sul general and held him for 6 months. They 


have been told that we cannot fight Com- 
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ECA Procurement Authorization for Mate- 
rials in Short Supply in the United States 


Total $16,825,600 in 11-Day Period— 


Scarce Aluminum, Copper, Rebber, and 


Steel Included 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
when we know from reports that ECA 
material is being transshipped to Russia 
and Red China, it might be well for the 
people to ponder over the logic of the 
shipment of much-needed material for 
our own industries’ use to ECA to dis- 
tribute in other countries. If these ship- 
ments make any sense at this critical 
time, I cannot see it 

The information assembled by Paul O 
Peters, of Washington, D. C., is an exposé 
of administration short-sightedness and 
of an indifferent Congress of which the 
public should be made aware 

Under leave to extend, I am includin 
as part of my remarks the statement 
prepared by Mr. Peters to which I hav 
referred: 

ECA PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION FoR Mat 

RIALS IN SHorT SUPPLY IN TH UNITED 

States Totat $16,825,000 1n~ 11-Day Px- 

RIOD ALUMINUM, Copper, Rusper 

AND Street INCLUDED 

At the very tim when Ameri in tndu - 
and ring t 


mark for lj i needed 
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825,000. In a previous bulletin it was re- 
cited how a total of approximately $895,000,- 
000 had been authorized for such products 
from the commencement of ECA through 
October 31, 1950. (See Bull. No. 235.) 


| Commodity 


rin plate, terneplate, black plate 
Zine j e base products 
Rubber and products, excluding natural 
Copper and product 
| lo 
Aluminu! nd products 
Miscellaneous iron and steel manufac 
Aluminum and products 
Copper and products 
Miscellaneous iron and steel 
Iron and steel mill materials 
Copy nd products 
Rubber and products, except natural 
Rubber and products 
|} Aluminum and products 
| do ‘ 


ArO9 
A777 
{ I m ( per, teel and synthetic- 
rubber product in the ll-day period be- 
tween November 23 and December 8, 1950, 
pr irement authorizations for Marshall- 
plan is issued by ECA totaled $16,- 
4 J 
Ger 
1) 
I 
United Kin 
ThaALLy 
| ( 
teal 
| Portugal 
Belgium-Luxembur 
I French North Africa 
D Germat 
1 Netherland 
De ie | French North Africa 


iy Netherland 
j Portugal 


Joe Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 4, 1950 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
feave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to say when I came into these Halls some 
18 years ago, in a hurry and in order to 
be sworn in, I was led up to the dais by 
one by the name of Bert Snell, God bless 
him. 

Previously, he had arranged with your 
predecessor, Speaker Rainey, that I 
should be presented at a given hour 
as a Representative-elect from Vermont 
without any certificate of election offi- 
cial. As Bert Snell presented me and I 
was about to be sworn in, one unknown 
by the name of JoHN RANKIN, came rush- 
ing down the middle aisle saying: “Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object,” 
and then he asked some questions about 
did anybody know whether or not I had 
been elected, and so forth. Whereupon, 
the Speaker said: 

Well, I have in front of me a telegram from 
the Governor of the State of Vermont stat- 
ing that Mr. PLumuey had been elected, and 
I have another from the secretary of state 
of Vermont saying that Mr. PLuMLEy has been 
elected, and I have a congratulatory telegram 
from his Democratic competitor in the elec- 
tion, and I also have a telegram from the 
Governor and the secretary of state saying 
that the official credentials will be imme- 
diately forwarded. 


Whereupon, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] said he withdrew 
his objections. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I took the oath 
of office. 

Naturally I thought Vermont should at 
once have a voice in the proceedings for 
I came down here because I belonged to 
the so-called brain trusters, having just 
resigned as president of Norwich Uni- 


| Copper and product 
do 
Tin plate, terneplate, and black plate 

f do 


\ Miscellaneous iron and steel sa eek ek 
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he latest reported procurement author- 
ization, the countries which will receive the 
commodities, the original sources, and the 
amounts involved are shown by the table 
following: 


Amount 


| 
. J dias 150, 000 
United States.....- <eau BOD. OOK 
.| Latin America... 100), 000 
{ ind Cai i 1, 000, 000 
l 1, 009, 000 
( 52, OO) 
100, 000 
644, 000 
5, 515, 000 


do an 
nited States. 
Sanada 
atin America O00 
nited States and Canudca 4 100, 000 
Tnited States 100, 000 
| do 28, 000 
ited States and Canada £00, 000 
nited States 452, 000 
‘anada ened 11, 200, 000 
ee ee 750, 000 
Latin America. ...... 410, 000 
‘anada iH Saas 285, 000 
United States......... ak eee 1, 367, 000 
do Be eee i 865, 000 
do . i Sain 107, 000 


—— Oo 
= 


~ at 


versity. But to my very great embar- 
rassment, I found that I had to first con- 
vinee Bert Snell I had something to say 
and then he had to convince the Speaker 
that what I had to say was worth listen- 
ing to and then eventually someday the 
Speaker would tell Bert Snell that he 
would recognize me for 3 minutes and 
that I could extend my remarks. 

Great God of all liberty and lives, 
what a change in procedure. Despite all 
the rules and regulations and the recom- 
mendations of the committee to change 
procedure, but whether for better or for 
worse, it is not for me to say for time 
alone will determine it and the wisdom 
of the change in parliamentary pro- 
cedure and the temptation to recognize 
those new-born in Congress who never 
have taken a political bath. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in passing I 
would like to pay tribute and my respects 
to one with whom many times I have 
diametrically disagreed and differed. 

I doubt if either of us has lost any 
stature in the mind of the other by rea- 
son of our differences for we both come 
from New England and while we fight 
over an issue, our friendship never is in 
the crucible and when the issue is deter- 
mined, it is over. 

The man to whom I refer and to whom 
I pay my respects and affectionate trib- 
ute is one Joz Martin. It has been said 
that “Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” But Joe has worked up to that 
point where he would reject wearing a 
crown although his head has “lied’’ un- 
easy. 

“Suavitor in modo and fortiter in re’— 
“Only to those who have mixed with him 
in a death battle mentally know how 
tough he is in fiber,’’ how great he is in 
the mental measurement of any situa- 
tion, political or national, and how broad 
is his capacity to almost instantly diag- 
nose any situation which confronts him 
or the country. Of course, his New Eng- 
land shrewdness helps. 

JOE MarTIn’s lot over these last years 
has not been an easy one. He has borne 
a terrific burden. Did anybody ever hear 


him say so? Did anybody hear him com- 
plain with respect to the load on his 
shoulders which has grown heavier and 
is more heavy now than ever? No sir, 
Mr. Speaker. 





Resolutions of the Department of 
Montana, American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include two 
resolutions adopted at the midwinter 
meeting of the Department of Montana, 
the American Legion. The resolutions 
indicate the members of the Montana 
American Legion are aware of the danger 
facing our country, and prepared to do 
something abeut it. The resolutions 
follow: 

RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the midwinter conference 
in executive committee meeting of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Montana, -De- 
cember 10-11; 1950, That we condemn the 
failure of the State Department of the 
United States to deal adequately with the 
shameful advance of communism through- 
out the world, believing this failure is due 
fundamentally to the lack of knowledge, as 
well as the outright refusal of the Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, to deal adequately 
with the problem, and therefore request that 
the President of the United States take no- 
tice of our lack of confidence and immedi- 
ately remove the head of the State Depart- 
ment, Mr. Acheson, and others in the De- 
partment responsible for the _ present 
situation. 

It is further the mandate of this meeting 
that copies of this resolution be sent to the 
two Senators and two Congressmen repre- 
senting Montana, and to the President of the 
United States. 




















Joseph P. Kennedy Says: Get Out of 
Korea, Leave Europe To Europeans, 
Arm the Western Hemisphere 


wee 






TON OF D™APwa 


sr. SL ENOIUN MRoVMARAS 
Of 
HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 
aU. AINDGINUO Je DINU HL 
OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 195 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RD, I the following con- 

( sed a speech by Hon 





Joseph P. Kennedy, delivered recently 

before the University of Virginia Law 

School Forum: 

Josern P. KENNE Get Ovt or Konea, 
LEAVE EvuRoOPE TO EUROPEAN ARM THI 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 











2? Ina 
iversity ol 


(What should our foreign policy |} 


peech on Tuesday before the U 





Virginia Law School Forum, Joseph P. Ken- 
ly, former United States Ar ador to 
Great Britain, ga\ , con- 


densed version of 





Lincoln in his famous Springfield speech 
id: “If we could first Know Vv 
nd whither we are tending, we could better 
udge what to do, and how to dk ; 





é where e are, 


Where are we now? B nning with in- 
tervention in the Italian elections and finan- 
cial and political aid to Greece and Turkey, 





we have expanded our political and financial 
programs on an almost unbelievably w 

le. Billions have been spent in the Mar- 

all plan, further billions in the occupation 
of Berlin, Western Germany, and Japan, 
lilitary aid has been poured into Greece, 
rurkey, Iran, the nations of the North Atlan- 
tic Pact, French Indochina, and now in 
Korea we are fighting the fourth greatest 
war in our history. 





WHAT KIND OF FRIENDS 


What have we in return for this effort? 
lends? We have far fewer friends than 
had in 1945. In Europe they are still 
asking for our dollars but what kind of 
friendship have we bought there? Is West- 
ern Europe determined to preserve for itself 
those ideals of democracy th we his been 





“ 


preaching? Put to the test now ; to 
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but that is the direction toward which our 
policy has been t ng 

I policy ial. It has made us no 
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itself internal dis- 





morally a bankrupt icy 

I can see no alternative other than having 
the courage to wash up this policy and start 
with the fundamentals I urged more than 5 
years ago. It is absurd to believe that the 
United } i f this situ- 








ation. The veto power a 1 hope- 
less instrumentality for peace rhe 
unwillingness of half the world to want 
world peace makes impossible effective or- 
ganization to impose any such peace In 
short, our chief source of reliance must be 
ourselves and we cannot sacrifice ourselves 
to s those who do eem to wish to 
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this there are two answers. Firstly, we can- 
not bear ibstantially the whole burden of 
t United Nati In Korea, we have nine 
time n + troops in the field as all the 
United Nations put together. We have suf- 
fered 1 ety times the number of casualties 
that all » other United Nations have suf- 
fered, ex ding only the South Koreans. 
And note the billions that we have advanced 
these nations as against the help they are 

is in Korea 

ily, we must recognize that the 
United Nations is not at present a vehicle 
to enforce peace. If half of the world does 
not wish it to operate in this fashion, as is 
rue of Russia and China, it is idle to pre- 
tend that it can operate in that fashion. 
The United Nations still has a purpose for 
voluntary organization and as a forum in 
which to air international issues. Looking 
at the United Nations in that role, the ad- 
mission of Red China or any nation presents 


wholly different issues than are presented if 
we look upon the United Nations as a type 


of governing body, with governing powers. 
But half of this world will never submit to 
dictation by the other half The two can 
only agree to live next to each other because 
for one to absorb the other becomes too 


A REALISTIC APPROACH 


An attitude of realism such as this is, I 
submit, in accord with our historic tradi- 
tions. We have never wanted a part of our 


peoples’ scrapes. Today we have them and 
just why, nobody quite seems to know. What 
business is it of ours to support French co- 
lonial policy in Indochina or to achieve Mr. 
Syngman Rhee’s concepts of democracy in 
Korea? Shall we now send the marines into 
the mountains of Tibet to Keep the Dalai 
Lama on his throne? We can do well to 
mind our business and interfere only where 
somebody threatens our business and our 
homes 

An Atlas, whose back is bowed and whose 
hands are busy holding up the world, has no 
arms to lift to deal with his own defense. 
Increase his burdens and you will crush him, 
or attack him from behind and he cannot 
turn. This is our present posture. It stran- 
gies our might. The suggestions I make 
would unleash our strength. They would, I 
am sure, give considerable pause to the strat- 
egists and planners of the Kremlin. They 
would—and I count this most—conserve 
American lives for American ends, not waste 
them in the freezing hills of Korea or on the 
battle-scarred plains of Western Germany. 





1951 Resolutions of Poweshiek County 
(lowa) Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I ask permission to include a set of 
forward-looking resolutions recently 
adopted by the Poweshiek County (Iowa) 
Farm Bureau, and I especially call atten- 
tion to items 2, 3, 16, and 17: 

1951 RESOLUTIONS, POWESHIEK COUNTY FARM 
BuREAU 

1. We affirm our allegiance to the United 
States, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Extension Service, and the Iowa and Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federations. We will co- 
operate with them to the fullest extent, 


2. We pledge full support of the United 
Nations organization and the program upon 
which they have launched. 

3. We favor a permanent bipartisan farm 
program that gives equal consideration to 
producers and consumers. We recommend 
that this program be administered by locally 
elected farmer-committeemen up to and in- 
cluding the State levels and decisions Con- 
cerning this program be made locally. 

4. The need of more soil-conservation 
practices in Poweshiek County is becoming 
increasingly evident each day. Recognizing 
the extreme value of soil-conversation work, 
we urge that the appropriation for technical 
assistance from the State Soil Conservation 
Service be increased. 

5. We favor the principles involved in the 
present county assessor law, but are dissatis- 
fied with the present application. We recom- 
mend that the county board of review ap- 
point a local three-man board in each town- 
ship to assist and advise the board of review 
in arriving at an equitable evaluation. 

6. We favor the 100-percent collection of 
the State income tax because it is a fair and 
equitable tax on all, and the revenue thus 
obtained to be used as a replacement for 
property tax as far as possible. 

7. We favor increasing State aid to schools 
with the objective of equalizing educational 
opportunity and we urge an equalization of 
the tax burden. 

8. Because of local tax inequalities, we still 
believe that all income-producing property 
held by nonprofit organizations should be 
taxed as other property. We suggest that 
the county treasurer publish a list of tax- 
exempt property. 

9. We urge that the check-off plan for 
creating funds to promote the sale of dairy 
products be increased through the entire 
month of June. 

10. We want a spur road system which will 
put every farm family on an all-weather 
road. 

11. We favor an amendment to the present 
school reorganization law which would allow 
petition by local districts for reorganization, 

12. We recognize the valuable training be- 
ing given our rural youth through 4-H club 
work and vocational agriculture and home- 
making schools. We feel that every rural 
boy and girl should have an opportunity for 
the training afforded by these programs. 

13. Realizing that agriculture and labor 
have many common problems, we urge that 
Farm Bureau and labor cooperate to secure 
a better understanding. 

14. We favor an enactment of legislation 
which would simplify the transfer of prop- 
erty and make ownership more certain. 

15. We recommend that no change be made 
in the method by which we select repre- 
sentatives and senators to the State legisla- 
ture, 

16. We definitely are not in favor of a 
social-security program to cover any of the 
people in agriculture. 

17. We believe we should strive for effi- 
ciency in existing Government agriculture 
agencies, and that the program of these 
agencies should be coordinated to eliminate 
overlapping. 

18. We commend the Farm Service officers 
and manager and the general and special 
insurance agents for their work and the effi- 
cient operation of their groups. 

19. The various cooperative associations in 
the county have made a successful and val- 
uable contribution to agriculture. We pledge 
continued support and assistance to these 
organizations, 

20. We recognize the value of the publicity 
and support which the papers of the county 
have given during the past year and express 
our appreciation to them for their fine coop- 
eration. 

21. We reaffirm all resolutions of former 
years not contradicting the foregoing reso- 
lutions. 


How Can We Prevent Strategic Materials 
From Going to the Soviet Bloc? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following transcript 
of a radio-television broadcast made by 
Hon. J. VAUGHAN Gary, of Virginia, and 
myself under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air, over the networks 
of the National Broadcasting Co., on 
Sunday, December 3, 1950: 


How CAN WE PREVENT STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
From GOING TO THE Soviet BLoc? 


(By Hon. Cart HINsHAW and Hon. J. 
VAUGHAN GARY) 


ANNOUNCER. How can we prevent strategic 
materials from going to the Soviet bloc? 

The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
the American Forum of the Air, founded 22 
years ago by Theodore Granik and dedi- 
cated to the full and public discussion of 
all sides of all issues, coming to you from 
the Continental Room of the Wardman Park 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Granik is on a brief vacation. He 
has invited Ernest K. Lindley, Washington 
editor, Newsweek magazine, to be his guest 
moderator. 

Now, Mr. Lindley. 

Moderator LINDLEY. The current Decem- 
ber issue of Reader’s Digest, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading magazines, has stirred its mil- 
lions of readers with an exciting article en- 
titled “‘When Are We Going To Stop Helping 
Russia Arm?” written by O, K. Armstrong 
and Frederic Sondern, Jr. 

I would like to quote from that article. 

“During 1950 the merchants and indus- 
tries of Western Europe will have contrib- 
uted, legally, almost a billion dollars’ worth 
of machinery and materials to the war po- 
tential of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites. 

“Factories in the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and even Western 
Germany—many of which have been rebuilt 
or retooled with the help of ECA dollars— 
continue to provide ball bearings, lathes, 
drill presses, special steels with which the 
plants of Magnitogorsk and Kuibyshev 
turned out guns, tanks, and warplanes. 

“To this flood of material going to Russia 
legally, there will have been added much 
more which is smuggled across borders. 
Some of it comes from the United 
States. ©* © ® 

“It would seem that the new Congress and 
the public should have a careful look at 
the extent of our military aid to Russia.” 

So the American Forum of the Air, in co- 
operation with Reader’s Digest, presents a 
discussion of this vitally important subject 
by two distinguished Members of Congress, 
Congressman Cart HINsHAW, Republican, of 
California, and Congressman J. VAUGHAN 
Gary, Democrat, of Virginia. 

Gentlemen, as you know, both Houses of 
Congress, through committees, have been 
investigating this question of export con- 
trols; from the facts turned up by those 
investigations, plus your own knowledge, 
would you say that our Government should 
tighten its controls over the export of stra- 
tegic material to the Soviet Union, China, 
and other Soviet or Communist-dominated 
countries? 

What do you say, Representative HiIn- 
SHAW? 








be alaPigeter 








HINSHAW. Mr. Lindley, I 


Congressman 


t 


1k that before we ge 


deeply into this 


biect, we ought to understand some basic 

In the first place, export controls can be 
xercised for two general purposes, the fir 

irse being that of preventing the drain- 

iy from our own country, for exa 

se materials which may be in 

pply, and are needed by our own country. 

he second general reason is that an im- 

ntation of foreign p ‘ . 

se either of nting cert 
erence, let’s say, or for preventing 
countries or blocs of countries, from 
i those materials which they may 
e in the way of making war. 
Now, the first general purpose, that of 
sure that our own materials are not 
drained away, is one that we can exercise a 
a sovereign Nation, without any complain 

m anyone. The second one is an act « 
ld war, and we have been engaged in that 
t of cold war against the Soviet bloc for 
approximately 2 years. It has been intensi- 
fied, of late, and particularly since the time 
Korea started. 

Now, I think that we ought to understand 

what we are doing and what we are talking 
about. We are talking about something that 
is in the realm of war, and it is a very, very 
portant thing. 
I think that as time goes on—and accord- 
ing to the morning papers, certainly—we are 
finding it necessary to tighten these controls 
to the point that it amounts almost to an 
embargo. That indeed is an act of war, and 
I think it should be well understood by any- 
one 

Moderator LINDLEY. I believe this newest 
tightening applies particularly to Commu- 
nist China, Hong Kong and the other ports of 
entry into China, does it not? 

Congressman HINSHAW. Yes; it does, as I 
understand the morning papers, but that is 
a part of the Soviet bloc, and it is the same 
thing, whether it is going to them or to the 
entire bloc, all-inclusive 

Moderator LINDLEY. Representative Gary, 
would you accept Mr. HINsHaw’s definition of 
the purposes of export control? 

Congressman Gary. Yes; but I think we 
have got to go one step further. I think we 
have got to consider the classifications of the 
controlled materials. This question of stra- 
tegic materials, as he has stated, is a tre- 
mendously important and far-reaching ques- 
tion. It is an exceedingly broad one. 

Now, for example, you have got first the 
control of materi:ls produced in the United 
States. That is relatively simple. We have 
been controlling that for some time under 
the Export Control Act, and under that act 
we absolutely control the shipment of stra- 
tegic materials to all countries. 

Moderator LINDLEY. Just what do you mean 
by strateg': materials? 

Congressman Gary. There is where we get 
into another classification. 

First, for example, we will take the high- 
est classification. It is that of arms, muni- 
tions, implements of war, and atomic energy 
materials. Now, that is no problem at all. 
There are no arms, munitions, implements 
of war, and atomic energy materials at the 
present time going into the Soviet Union 
from any of the other countries. They have 
been well controlled—and I don’t think there 
have been any evasions, any illegal ship- 
ments to amount to anything, in that field. 

Next, you have your highly strategic mate- 
rials, such as machinery and precision tools. 

Now, our Government has stopped the 
shipment of those into the Soviet Union 
under the Export Control Act. 

Third, you have what are known as the 
less strategic materials. Now, they are ma- 
terials which do not aid directly in the war 
potential, and yet they do have some strate- 
gic value. There has been a lot of laughter 
about the question of duck feathers, But, 
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potential S I e tried t liz the 
quantity in the first | e, and then, in the 
second plat we have tried t ee that when 
those goods are shipped to the Soviet Union 
from our own country or from any other 
country, we get in exchange materials which 


we need in this country 
Moderator LINDLE Let me ask there: Is 

this worth whi tt t 

in return, or is this just 





a one-sided thin 
insofar as we are shipping some strategic 
materials, perhaps the le important ones, 
to the Soviet bloc, a permitting our 


to do so? Is it a or 








allies 





d thing? Are we 





just losing on that, or are we getting me- 
thing in return? 

Congressman HINSHAW. We have been get- 
ting some things in ret We have been 
getting a great many of -priced 





furs from Russia for example h as mink 
and sable and that sort of thing. I suppose 
that has great strategic value to the United 
States, but I can’t see just how 

Moderator LINDLEY. I 
equivalent to duck feat! 
are more expensive 


they are 
Ss, except that they 


suppose 





Congressman HINsHAW. I never heard of 
our warming our aviat with mink and 
sable 


Moderator LINDLEY 
though? 

Congressman Gary. There is the problem. 
The problem is, as I have said, that while 
we absolutely control the shipment of stra- 
tegic materials from this country, and we 
can stop all strategic materials from going, 
but suppose we do stop these strategic ma- 
terials from going from the United States, 
and at the same time the other nations, 
the other free nations, are shipping mate- 
rials into the Soviet Union? Now, obviously 
you haven’t accomplished a thing . 

So what we have been trying to do is to 
agree with the other countries on a definite 
program, so that we would stop the war po- 
tential materials from going in, and that has 
been pretty will agreed to. 

Congressman HINSHAW. May I suggest, Mr. 
Gary, that we have been not trying to agree 
with the other countries; we have been try- 
ing to get them to agree with us. After all 
we feel that way about it, but they do not 
seem to feel that way about it because, as 
you know, most of those countries, in Eu- 
rope, certainly have trade agreements with 
Russia, and if they violate those trade agree- 
ments they feel that they are being subjected 
to unnecessary pressure. Therefore we, in 
spite of what we might be able to do, have 
not been able to get them to agree to go 
along with us on any common list of strate- 
gic materials, because much of those com- 
mon lists are contained in their trade agree- 
ments. You have got to get them to—— 

Moderator LINDLEY. You would agree then 
that this Reader’s Digest article is essen- 
tially correct in saying that large amounts of 
materials that are of high strategic impor- 
tance, including ball bearings, lathes, drill 
presses, special steels, and so forth, have been 
going to the Soviet from Western 
Europe? 

Congressman Gary. Well, it is greatly exag- 
gerated, because the total shipments of all 
goods into the Soviet Union last year, the 
total exports, were only eight hundred and 
sixty-one and a half million dollars, which 
is less than the billion and all 
of that is not strategic 
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locomce tive electri equipment lu er 
asphalt, crude oil, diamond line, and 
many other item 
Congressman HINsHAWw. You n y 
ting that stuff from Russi 
Gary. I mean that the United 
4 ner ce untrie I t ‘ AL = 
have been getting } material 
neressman HINSHAW. Well, that is most- 
ly the free countries that you are tall 
about The United States h n't received all 
that uff 
Congressman Gary. The United States has 
very little trade. Within the first 6 months 
of this year, the United States has only 


shipped stra materials in 
Union to 
quarter 
Congressman HINSHAW 
sider that the | 
all have trade agreements with Russia 
we let them go ahead and make willy nilly, 
and they are in constant trade with Russia, 
whereas we hav trade 
in the last few years 
to do the trading, and they a 
ECA money and materials from the Un 
States, that is hardly fair to us, is it? 
Congressman Gary. Well, the Congress 
took occasion to correct that situation at the 
last session, as you know, Mr. HINsHAW 
Congressman HINsHaw. Almost, but not 
quite 
Moderator LINDLLY 
explain that? 
Congressman Gary. Yes; I have the 
ment here. 
Moderator LINDLEY 
whole amendment 
Congressman Gary. No; I am not going to 
read the whole amendment But it is the 
amendment known as the Cannon amend- 
ment, which was written into the Appropria- 
tion bill last year, in which we made a pro- 
vision that if any country to whom we are 
giving aid deals with the Soviet Union in 
a manner that will injure our defense or be 
detrimental to our national then 
the National Security Council, which is com- 
posed of the President, the Vice President, 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, which is the organization in this coun- 
try set up to handle our war activities—if 
that council says that the trade is dangerous 
to the United States, then they can 
aid to that country. 
Moderator LINDLEY. Have 
any case? 
Congressman Gary. This act was 
just before Congress adjourned—I think in 
October. 
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they done so in 


Moderator LINDLEY. Do you think there are 
any cases in which that action should be 
taken now? 

Congressman GarY. I think that they have 


been negotiating to such an extent in Europe 
that I think they are reaching 
which are very, very satisfactory. 

Congressman HinsHaw. Let us take a look 
at that 1 minute the minute you 


try to put that rt of pressure on th 
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S et e that we would have to 


to re Id the European 
I and that European economy is 
that cuires trade between the 
int i r to mai itself, 
Moderator Linpiey. Mr. Hinshaw, from 
viewpoint to the American Gov- 
é me have it various agencies been 
y zealous in watching this problem 
1 in trying to stop this flow of strategic 

er to the Soviet bloc? 
gressman Hinsuaw. I think they have, 
within the appropriations that have been 
meade available to them I know from the 
1 5 ven before my own committee, 
hat the appropriations for the Export Con- 
1 Dis n have been cut from $5,000,000 
to $2,000,000 in the last few years, and out 
f that $2,000,000, $800,000 of it has to go 
( Bureau for their part of the 


a 


} ne leaving $1,209,000 with which they 
‘ } e the control That is far from 

tequate if they are going to really exercise 
{ nt T I to have to 


» put back on a full-fledged basis, and I 
und that since September, some time, 
rhaps in October, they have been restaffing 
1e Export Control Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

In view of the circumstances that have 
been going on for the last 2 or 3 years, it 
en to me that we should have been 

r-sighted and maintained their effi- 
ciency by giving them the number of peo- 
ple—and intelligent people—that are re- 
quired, to do this very difficult job. 

Moderatdr LinpitEy. Would you agree with 
that answer, Congressman Gary? 

Congressman Gary. I agree with that, but 
I want to say this in addition: 

We were discussing just a few moments 
{ the shipments of these goods from other 
cou sin Europe. Now, it has never been 
the policy, as I stated at the beginning, to 
‘ » all trade with Russia We have tried 
to stop the highly strategic materials. That 
has been about 90 percent accomplished. 
I her words, these other countries have 
stopped shipping approximately 90 percent 
of the items that appear on our list. 

The other 10 percent are items which are 
in disagreement. We think they are stra- 
tegic and the other countries do not. We 
have been trying to convince them of the 
strategic value of those materials. And I 
understand that hose negotiations have 
been, particularly within the last month or 


two, very satisfactory. 
‘ 


Moderator LINDLEY. Now, gentlemen, let us 
take a question from the audience. 

I believe I see Congressman Rocers of 
Florida. Do you have a question, sir? 

Congressman Rocers. I would like to ad- 
dress a question to my colleague and co- 
member of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, and I might say he is an 
able member, and we so regard him, Mr. 
HINSHAW 

Do you know of any instances where stra- 











tegic war materials in short supply have 
been shipped to Russia or the satellites, and 
if , can it be justified under any circum- 

a nd l any grounds? 

Cong sman Hinsnaw. I don’t know of 
any incident where these materials have 
been shipped directly under export permit 
from the United States; but I do know of 
i ( wh we have shipped to other 


countries, such as Great Britain, or some 
other country in Europe, and that these 


materi he ve been transshipped in that 
country directly to the Soviet Union 

There are ot instances in which they 
] tri around the world with the 
material, in order to avoid the various con- 


been exercised in various 











( if 

Cc ressman Gary. As a matter of fact, 
the in-transi hipments have been a tre- 
mendous problem, that is true. And, as a 
matter of fact, there has been Very little 
effort to control in-transit shipments up 
ul re nwy. 

Congressman HInsHAw. That is the most 
diffict thing, to control them all, because 


once it has been put into the bottom of 
some ship going out of one of our harbors 
here, that ship may carry a foreign flag and 


we have no way, except through espionage, 
to find out what happens to it. 
Cong man Gary. Exactly. But in- 


transit shipments are covered in this order 
issued today by Secretary Sawyer, of the 
Department of Commerce, with reference 
to China. 

Congressman HinsHaw. That is true, but 
it is going to take a tremendous corps of 
investigators to look into the hold of every 
ship that comes into the country. 

Congressman Gary. It will probably take 
more money than you advocated a few min- 
utes ago. 

Moderator Lrinptey. Let us hear what 
question Congressman ReEeppEN from North 
Carolina has. 

Congressman ReppEN. I should like to ad- 
dress the question to my colleague, Con- 
gressman GaArRY. 

It is perfectly apparent that trade could 
be resumed among all of the nations if we 
had peace in the world. My question is: 

If the Korean incident can be settled by 
seating Communist China in the United Na- 
tions and removing our naval blockade of 
Formosa, do you favor that? 

Moderator LinDLeY. That question is per- 
haps e@ little on a tangent to our subject, 
but it is such an important one that if you 
gentlemen would like to answer it, I think 
the audience would be very much interested, 

Congressman GaAkRy. I don’t see that seat- 
ing China in the United Nations has any- 
thing in the world to do with this trade 
situation. 

At the present time, while we may not 
like to admit it, and while no war has been 
declared at the present time, we are actu- 
ally at war with Communist China, and I 
would certainly not favor, under those cir- 
cumstances, seating them in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Moderator LinDLEY. Do you have a brief 
answer, Mr. HINSHAW? 

Congressman HinsHaw. My friend, the 
gentleman from Virginia and also the 
gentleman from North Carolina who has 
asked that question, understands full well 
that in aiming at export control in any de- 





gree whatsoever where that export control 
is aimed at a given country or bloc of coun- 
tries, that in itself is cold war. And we must 
recognize that fact and not be misled or set 
to looking tn some other direction because 
Communist China in and of itself is only a 
fart of a Soviet bloc, and if you affect a; 
irently one part of the Soviet bloc you 
affect the whole thing. I do not think 
akes a bit of difference whether Red China 
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is seated in the Security Council or not, be- 
cause Soviet Russia has been seated in the 
Security Council for a long time, and still 
for the 2% to 3 years they have been 
exercising stringent controls against the ex- 
port of ategic materials to that country 
Therefore, I do not see that this Formosa 


thing or Korean thing or China thing ha 
anything to do with it whatsoever. 

Moderator Lrnvtey. I see another gentle- 
man with a question. 

Question. I have this question which I 
should like to direct to Congressman GARY 

Do you think it would be advisable to im- 
pose sanctions upon friendly foreign gov- 
nments who micht refuse to enter into 
rreements with the United States prohibit- 





gic materials to the So- 
*t Union, and would you advocate the with- 
ling of ECA aid to such country that so 
° 

Congressman Gary. I think I stated that 
the Congress has passed a law, or has placed 
an amendment in the appropriation bill 
which will do just that. 

Now, it will not stop the aid for one ship- 
ment of goods by a friendly country into the 
Soviet Union, but if they persist in a treaty 
which we deal inimical to the intercsts of 
the United States, then we will withhold 
funds, and I think we should withhold funds. 

Moderator LinbDLEY. Do you want to answer 
that too, Mr. HinsHaw? 

Congressman HinsHaw. I point out that by 
so doing we must consider the fact that we 
are going to limit the number of allies we 
might ultimately have. Certainly the coun- 
tries that are closest to the Soviet Union and 
its satellites are in a very dangerous position, 
and I am glad I don’t live in any of them. 

Congressman Gary. Well now, let me say 
this: No one has been more friendly toward 
the foreign aid program than I have, but I 
think the time has come when we want to 
know whether these people are allies. And if 
they are going to deal in trade with the 
enemy in a way that is inimical to our in- 
terests I don’t think they are very friendly 
allies, and I think the time has come when 
we should take steps. 

Moderator LrnpLey. At least they are not 
very effective allies. 

Congressman Gary. They are not the kind 
of friends I want. 

Congressman HinsHaAw. Let me say this, Mr. 
Lindley: One ought to visit these countries 
and be close to the people, Switzerland and 
Finland and some other countries like that, 
and see how they feel about the situation. 
Those people are sitting right on a keg of 
dynamite, and they want to know when it is 
going to happen and what we are going to do 
about it when it does happen. They are 
under the gun. 

Moderator LINDLEY. They are in effect say- 
ing: “If you want us to stop this trade, are 
you going to protect us?” 

Congressman HinsHaw. That is right. 

Congressman Gary. But Cart, bear in mind, 
I don’t think that is necessary at the present 
time, because, as I stated a few moments ago, 
the recent negotiations with those countries, 
or conferences with them, have been very 
satisfactory, and they are coming along and 
coming around to our point of view, so I 
think the question is largely academic. 

Congressman HinsHaw. Those that do, you 
want to credit with having an awful lot of 
guts. 
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tative HINSHAW: 
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ted to Rep- 
who attempts 


Russia or its satellites more to blame 


n the American Government? 


Congressman HINSHAW. Well, that is a 
estion of the foreign policy of the United 
and the implementation of that for- 
policy There are persons in the United 
tates who have no regard whatsoever for 


he interests of the United States, and pro- 
ecting those interests when it comes to 
ie exportation of goods, because they are 
terested in making a profit 


Those people, I think, should be con- 
ymned. There are others shipping goods 
rom the United States because they know 


erfectly well if they aren’t shipped from 
the United States they can be gotten from 

me place else, and they think that we are 
ntitled to that trade 

Moderator LrnpLEY. We have time for one 
more brief question and answer 

Question. My question is addressed to 
Congressman HINSHAW: 

Can the United States, within the United 
Nations, more adequately deal on an inter- 

itional scale with the export of materials 
used in any form for war? 

Congressman HINSHAW. Within the United 
Nations, the gentleman says. 

Of course, the United Nations has been 
subject to the veto which has been exercised 
by Russia some forty-odd times 

Now it is proposed to let Communist China 
in and let them exercise the second of five 
votes in the form of a veto. I don’t think 
that is a very good piece of business. 

Moderator LINDLEY. Gentlemen, I know we 
have many more questions, but we just have 
time for brief summaries by our speakers 

First, your summary, Representative HIn- 
SHAW. 

Congressman HINSHAW. Mr. Lindley and 
ladies and gentlemen, I think that if we are 
going to exercise effectively this export con- 
trol over certain strategic materials, what- 
ever definitions may be applied, that it is 
going to require the complete cooperation, 
certainly, of all of the Atlantic Pact nations. 
Otherwise I do not see how an effective 
control can be exercised. We can salve our 
own conscience by refusing to permit stra- 
tegic materials to go from our own country. 
That doesn’t prevent the Soviet bloc from 
receiving those materials from some other 
country. If you are going to make it a com- 
plete thing, then you are going to require 
complete cooperation from all of the friendly 
nations of our own country. 

Moderator LINDLEY. Thank you, Repre- 
sentative HInsHaw, of California. 

And now, your summary, Representative 
Gary. 

Congressman Gary. Mr. Lindley, I think it 
is very evident from the discussion that we 
have had here that this is a very difficult 
problem, and I trust that some of the people 
listening to this program have gotten the 
impression that the United States has not 
done such a bad jobin handling it. Frankly, 
I think the departments have done a very 
excellent job. 

Now, some things have happened which we 
would rather had not happened, but thus 
far, taking it step by step, realizing the seri- 
ousness of the imposition of controls, we 
have imposed controls when they are needed. 
And right now, when the Korean war broke 
out, we imposed controls, absolute controls 
then, insofar as Northern Korea is concerned. 
In this morning’s paper controls against 
China were announced. 

So I think we have the framework for 
handling this situation, and I believe we can 
leave it to our department heads to admin- 
ister it. 

Moderator LinvLey. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Montana State University’s New President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 

Mr. MANSFIELD Mr. Speaker, we 
of Montana are very happy that Dr. 
Carl McFarland, one of America’s out- 
standing lawyers and one of Montana’s 
most famous sons, has accepted the offer 
of the Montana Board of Education to 
become president of Montana State 
University. 

As a distinguished alumnus of Mon- 
tana he is well aware of the opportuni- 
ties and the problems which confront 
him as he assumes his new duties. As 
one who has known him for some time 
and who admires his character and in- 
tegrity, I can say that Montana is 
fortunate indeed in bringing him back 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, my congratulations to 
Montana for its choice, and my thanks 
in behalf of Montana to Carl McFarland 
for his acceptance of the presidency of 
Montana State University 

Under leave to do so, I am inserting at 
this point in my remarks a news story 
from the Missoulian, of Missoula, Mont., 
on Dr. McFarland’s appointment: 
MCFARLAND ACCEPTS 

HELENA, December 9.—Dr. Carl McFarland, 
Washington, D. C., attorney and former 
Assistant United States Attorney General, 
will be the next president of Montana State 
University at Missoula. His acceptance of 
the post was announced Saturday by Gov. 
John W. Bonner. 


UNIVERSITY POSITION 


Bonner said McFarland telephoned ac- 
ceptance of the State education board's 
offer. 


McFarland, 46, will return to his alma 
mater when he succeeds Dr. James A. Mc- 
Cain, who resigned to become president of 
Kansas State College last July 

When McFarland will tuke over his new 
$10,000-a-year job will be reported by letter, 
Bonner said. 

UNANIMOUS AGREEMENT 


Bonner announced Monday the education 
board had agreed: unanimously to offer the 
presidency to McParland, and the faculty at 
Missoula approved. 

The governor told the Associated Press 
Saturday: “I am exceedingly happy that 
Dr. McParland accepted. He will be the first 
university alumnus to be made president 
of the university. 

“It certainly speaks well for Montana 
when distinguished persons like Dr. Mc- 
Farland are beginning to head important 
Montana institutions. I hope this trend 
continues. 

“This represents a new era in Montana in 
that her men and women and boys and girls 
are beginning to stay in the State or return 
to it.” 

McFarland’s appointment 
three greater university system 
which were vacated this year. 

The chancelorship has been vacant since 
Dr. George A. Selke resigned to take a Fed- 
eral education position. 

President F. A. Thomson of the Montana 
School of Mines, Butte, resigned on orders 
from his physician to live at a lower eleva- 
tion, 


leaves open 
positions 
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the 


new president is preeminently fitted to carr 
forward the great achievements and the high 
traditions of the State university.” 


GRADUATED IN 1928 
Dr. McFarland attended the univer 

from 1924 to 1930 while he was completin 
work for three academic degrees He was 
graduated with a bachelor of arts degree in 
1928: in 1929 he received a master of arts 
degree in political science, and in 1930 his 
bachelor of laws degree. In 1932 he received 
the degree of doctor of juridical science at 
Harvard University He is a graduate of 
Great Falls High School 





Mrs. McFarland, the former Patricia Regan, 
of Missoula, also is a graduate of Montana 
State Universit, She received a bachelor of 


arts degree in journalism in 1932 

After finishing his work in the Montana 
State University School of Law in 1930, Mc- 
Farland, who 7 years later was to become As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United 
States, served for a year as law clerk t 
justices of the Montana Supreme C 
From Helena he went to Harvard University 
to study for his doctorate 

Returning to Montana in the fall of 1932 
he became a member of the law firm of 
Toomey & McFarland in Helena, now Too- 
mey, McFarland & Wagner. In the spring of 
1933 the Montana Supreme Court made h 
its commissioner for codification of the Mon- 
tana statutes but in September of that year 
granted him leave to go to Washington 
D. C., for a tour of duty in the Department 
of Justice 

There he shortly became head of 
the sections preparing cases for presentation 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
and later first assistant in the Antitrust Divi- 
sion. 

In 1937 the late President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Mr. McFarland Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the largest division of 
the Department of Justice, handling all mat- 
ters relating to lands, oil, and intertor af- 
fairs. He resigned early in 1939 to enter the 
practice of law in Washington in partnership 
with former Attorney General Homer Cum- 
mings 
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BOOKS, LECTURES, TEACHING 


In 1934 Harvard University published Mr. 
MeFarland’s book on Judicial Control of 
Administrative Agencies, growing out of his 
doctoral dissertation written at Harvard in 
1931-32. Recommendations made in that 
book relating to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have since been adopted by Federal 
statute. In the same year the American Bat 
Association gave him its first Ross award for 
his writings on constitutional law 

Three years later, in joint authorship with 
the then Attorney General Cummings, he 
published Federal Justice—Chapters in the 
History of Justice and the Federal Executive. 
It was t..e first and remains the only full- 
scale history of any of the Federal 
ments of Government and, as such, is now a 
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standard work of reference in university 
and Government circles respecting the his- 
rga ion of the United States 
f Justice. 
M McFarland was invited to lecture at 
e University of Michigan and at Cornell in 
u4 In 1946, in recognition of his distin- 
lished services, New York University dedi- 
sted to him its annual volume surveying 
American law for the year 1945. He lectured 


t New York University in 1947 and 1948, in 
the latter year on the occasion of the cente- 
n David Dudley Field, famous New York 
lawyer who wrote the codes of law originally 

liopted in Montana. For the last 2 years 
he has been a regular lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia 

In 1946, at the request of the Milk Industry 
Foundation, he wrote a volume entitled “Milk 
Marketing Under Federal Control.” In 1947, 
in collaboration with Dean Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt, who now is chief justice of New 
Jersey, he produced a volume entitled “Cases 
and Materials of Administrative Law,” now 
widely used in law schools. He alse is the 
author of numerous articles in professional 
and educational journals. 

PROFESSIONAL WORK 

Since 1940 Mr. McFarland has been chair- 
man of various committees of the American 
Bar Association. In 1946 he became the rep- 
resentative of the legal profession on tbe 
planning committee of the Library of Con- 

re In recent years he has been one of the 
five lawyers representing the professions in 
the National Conference of Lawyers and Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. He also has been 
a member of the house of delegates, which 
is the governing body of the American Bar 
Association 

He was the principal draftsman of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, which became 
law in 1946 without a dissenting vote in 
either House or Congress. 

In 1946 the association awarded him its 
thirteenth gold medallion “for conspicuous 
service in the cause of American jurispru- 
dence” and he is today the only practicing 
lawyer to hold that honor. The other dozen 
recipients were teachers, editors, and jurists, 
including such men as Elihu Root, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Charlies Evans Hughes. 

Since 1946 Mr. McFarland has headed the 
law firm of McFarland & Sellers in Washing- 
ton. The five partners include two Mon- 
tanans. The other is Grant W. Kelicher, 
of Butte. The firm is general counsel for 
organizations of such industries as livestock, 
milk, cotton, and automotive supplies. In 
litigation it also represents such organiza- 
tions and corporations as the Brotherhood 
of Railway Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Firemen, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. 

During the present year Mr. McFarland 
concluded litigation on behalf of the Indians 
of Colorado in which he secured the entry 
of the largest money judgments ever 
awarded in the Court of Claims against the 
United States, aggregating in excess of 
$30,000,000. 

HONORARY DEGREE 


On the recommendation of the faculty of 
Montana State University, the State board 
of education authorized the faculty to con- 
fer upon Dr. McFarland the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws, which was done at the 
spring commencement in Missoula in 1949, 
At that time Mr. McFarland gave the com- 
mencement address, for which he took as his 
topic the University Abroad, describing 
what Montana State University graduates 
of the depression years were doing in various 
parts of the United States. 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, most 
of us are amazed and indignant because 
of the railroad strikes now going on. 
Apparently, certain segments of organ- 
ized labor will defy this Government 
regardless of the consequences to this 
country. In time of national emer- 
gency, no group within our country 
should be allowed to imperil the Na- 
tion’s welfare. Strikes in time of na- 
tional emergency should be made un- 
lawful. 

Adding insult to injury, segments of 
railroad labor are, at this very time, un- 
dertaking to high pressure a railroad- 
labor bill through this Congress, a bill 
giving them additional powers to those 
already possessed. Railroad labor rep- 
resentatives are walking congressional 
corridors endeavoring to high pressure 
Members of Congress into passing their 
bill while some members of their or- 
ganization threaten the Nation’s econ- 
omy and security. 

Let me remind this Congress that 
strikes, slow-downs, the 40-hour week, 
the hoarding of labor by industry, 
abuses of cost-plus contracting by in- 
dustry, and similar un-American activi- 
ties, added a hundred billion dollars 
onto the cost of World War II. That 
means a hundred billion dollars onto 
the terrific debt we are now compelled 
to carry. Nothing could be more pre- 
posterous and unreasonable than to re- 
quire American boys to die for this 
country, and yet to permit these same 
abuses to go on. 

Mr. Speaker, have we become so mor- 
ally and spiritually bankrupt as to place 
profits and politics above patriotism? 
Are votes and the questionable support 
of pressure groups to be considered as 
of primary importance in this time of 
crisis? 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that a ma- 
jority of the Republican members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee are determined to bring to the 
floor of this Congress the above-men- 
tioned railroad union shop bill For 
their benefit, and for the Recorp, I wish 
to insert just here a copy of an editorial 
appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post: 

Wiipcat SwIircHMEN 

Whatever merit there may be in the wage 
demands of the railroad switchmen, they 
are taking a poor way to enforce them in 
their wildcat strike in Washington and two 
other metropolitan terminals. The strikes 
already are impeding war shipments. The 
impounding of mail and inconveniencing of 
passengers just before Christmas—and at a 
time when a national emergency impends— 
is hardly calculated to warm public sym- 
pathy. 

Actually, tt may well be that the immi- 
nence of the national emergency proclama- 
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tion is what precipitated the strikes—strikes 
which have all the earmarks of being organ- 
ized in John L. Lewis fashion, despite state- 
ments of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
ment to the contrary. The rail union is 
fearful that wage controls will be clamped 
on before its now ancient wage dispute is 
settled. It is worth noting, of course, that 
an emergency board appointed by the Presi- 
dent some time ago recommended an increase 
which the trainmen and other unions de- 
clined to accept. 

As a matter of fact, the strikes demon- 
strate one of the drawbacks to Government 
operation of the railroads. The Government 
seized the lines in August after a similar 
strike, and the Army is exercising nomina|! 
control through railroad managements. The 
unions complain that under this system 
managements continue to receive normal re- 
turns from railroad operation, whereas union 
members are forced to remain on their old 
wages, and there is no compulsion on man- 
agements to settle. Hence the union feel- 
ing of “What have we to lose by striking?” 

The answer, of course, is that they are 
losing any public sympathy that is left. The 
rail unions themselves are clearly out of 
order in refusing to abide by the emergency 
board recommendations after managements 
had agreed to them. There is a theoretical 
case for impounding profits as well as fixing 
wages when Government seizure is in effect; 
it might make managements more anxious 
to settle before seizure, though it would be 
another step toward Government control of 
the railroads that ultimately would be as 
repugnant to the unions as to management. 
But the unions can hardly expect to obtain 
such a change in the law, or even create a 
climate for voluntary pay concessions, when 
they are brazenly flouting the machinery of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

The fundamental fact is that the present 
strikes, wildcat or not, are strikes against 
the Government. The Government already 
has obtained a court order here and in Chi- 
cago for the men to go back to work. It 
remains to ask for an injunction in Bt. 
Louis also, and for contempt proceedings to 
be instituted if the strikes are not promptly 
called of. This is a time when there is no 
conceivable justification for an arbitrary 
stoppage of the Nation’s transportation 
system, 





Bill of Rights Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
historic day in the annals of our Nation. 
Exactly 159 years ago—on December 15, 
1791—the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States were 
ratified. These 10 amendments are 
known as the Bill of Rights, and Decem- 
ber 15 of each year is, consequently, 
known as Bill of Rights Day. This year, 
perhaps more so than in any other re- 
cent year, we should take note of this 
anniversary by rereading and studying 
these amendments in order to fully grasp 
their meaning in our day and how best 
we can apply them to our daily life. 

Unfortunately, we have reached a 
stage where the freedom of expressing 
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unpopular views, the freedom to dis- 

1ee and to criticize constructively— 
freedoms which have made America 
trong and American democracy the 
hope of all honest, decent, and liberty- 
loving people throughout the world—are 
today threatened by international ten- 
ion and are under direct attack by the 
evil forces of communism from without 
and by disruptive elements in our own 
midst who are unwittingly playing into 
the hands of the Communists. 

The evolution of our civil liberties 
over these many decudes since the adop- 
tion of the Bill of Rights 159 years ago 
and the practical application of these 

hts to our daily life throughout this 
long period have always been a source 
of pride to the people of this Nation. At 
the same time, we are the envy of most 
other nations not so much for the things 
we have preached as for the way in 
which we practiced these teachings. 

I am afraid that lately we depend too 
much on preaching and talking about 
our democratic concepts, while forget- 
ting to live up to them. In the times of 
tension and hysteria in which we live 
we think too often of the momentary 
benefit and overlook the future of our 
country and our people. We must not 
lose faith nor courage nor confidence in 
our future. We must aspire to come out 
of the present crisis morally and spirit- 
ually strengthened. That can be accom- 
plished by adhering to our principles of 
true democracy. Among these principle; 
the Bill of Rights should be foremost in 
our hearts and minds. 





Spend It To Defend America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, a proper 
discharge of my responsibilities to my 
country requires me to support this 
enormous appropriation. 

I confess I do so with reluctance. 

I hesitate, not because of the vast 
amount of money involved. I am satis- 
fied that our people will make all sacri- 
fices needed for the real defense of our 
country. No, Mr. Speaker, my objec- 
t:on springs from my fear that we will 
continue to provide men, armaments, and 
billions to pursue foreign policies in Asia 
and elsewhere in the world which I be- 
lieve have led us into our fearful di- 
lemma, and will lead us into tragedy if 
we pi 

This morning, the Republican confer- 
ence urged the resignation of Mr. Ache- 
con, the Secretary of State, because the 
country has lost all confidence in him, 
his department, and his policies. But 
his removal, when it comes, is no cure- 
all. Acheson will be replaced by another, 
be he Democrat or Republican, who in- 
evitably will carry out the orders of the 
President. 


JERSEY 


rsist. 
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What is needed to avoid catastrophe 
is a complete reconsideration of our 
whole foreign policy, particularly in 
Asia. I have always opposed it. I oppose 
it more bitterly than ever. I shall devote 
myself to the task, however difficult, of 
helping to change it. 





Led Into War! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSY ANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, December 14, 1950 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Altoona Tribune of December 1, 1950: 
Lev INTO War! 





Clearly indicative of the major interest of 
the people of Altoona, pl e calls the last 
2 or 3 nights have be pouring into the 
Tribune news room, all kin bo it the war 
situa ion 

To newspap peop] nothi shows so 
clearly the trend of public interest a the 
calls which come into u 

Sunday and Monday ! the calls were 
about the bl: O1 ll we have 
power?” “What's the \ t 

But, now, the call nd these 
are typical, actual inquiries received in t 
newsroom: “Has war been declared?” “Is it 
true that Russia has declared war on us?” 
“When are they goirg to drop the bomb? 


I heard on the radio they 
dropping it within the 
“Is it true MacArthur ha 
Chinese?” 

Thus, we have a picture of the growing 
tens.on of our people as 100,000 Americ 
boys fight it out against odds in Korea and 
while our blunderin; in Wash- 
ington scratch their heads and wonder what 
next to do. 

Beyond any question at all, the American 
people will unite solidly behind their lawful 
leaders when the time of Icy ! 
But, as it approaches, w2 maintain our right 
to call for new leader: new and 


were talking about 
next day or two.” 


urrendered to the 
men 


emergency comes. 


able men 


to lead us in the critical and terrible period 
perhaps which lies ahead 
America is losing conf.dence in its leaders. 


Nothing 
their own way, are repud 
election time comes again 


could be plainer The people, in 
them. When 


we can elect a new 


President, and we hope a more able one 
But, in the interim, Mr. Acheson, the 

Secretary of State and all his adviser 

all Mr. Truman's advisers on foreign 





should be fired 

It is a terrible thing f 1 people to be led 
from one war directly into another through 
inept leadership and then be forced to put 
up with such in men during 
greatest trials a nati in endure—the trial 
by war 

A veteran Washington correspon 
us a confidential letter every now and the 
In it, he says, “There his 
early twenties such ineptitude 
foresight and imagination, and 
right boneheadedness as exists in 
ton at times 


the 


is not been since the 
uch lack of 


such down- 





Nashing- 


“For even though two members of the 
Harding Cabinet were scandalous perform- 
ers, men like Hughes, Hoover, and Mellon 
offset them The fact is that we have not 
had such a brilliant set of Presidential ad- 
visers in the intervening 25 yea : 
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Surplus Populations 


EXTENSION OF 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
Friday, December 15 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I the followin 
by Rt. Rev. M Edward E. Swanstrom 
executive director, War R 
NCWC, New York City, at 
State Displaced Persons Commission 
tlement conferencs 

nber 20, ] 
aukee Wi 
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1950 


inc le 
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fitito 


I i upon tl cataclysm of World 
r yf it é n , women, 
ire ! Bu were deprived of 

1 of any hope for a 

l here 

that so 
nd with- 
iht for such high 

f her to start from 

i work out some 
preserve such 
juilibrium as 
new featu in t newly dis- 

dis} ed classes 
tariat) pos- 

I ? dispossessed include large 
led workers, small farmers, 

who 
it only 

! essions but of their role in society. In 

doctors, teach- 

counted in 

t ber of t ewly dispossessed 

tir l b n called toge 
the present problems and 


the future plans for one group am y the 


tors of the middle clas 
und themselves stripped n 
' 


ional people 


nt { isronomist are 


ther pri- 


ne dispossessed, the displaced persor It 
is due to the cooperative efforts of f 
ire gathered here for this 
Displaced Persons Commis- 
without parallel 
ymplished for DP’s. 
| » first Displaced Per- 
Act, which went into effect on July 1, 
190,000 displaced persons 

have 1 resettled all over the United States. 
rs W nd you know, that in the first 
t unexpected 

probl have arisen in connection with in- 
DP’: We know that the injustice 
ht rankles in many of them, and 


istence of several 


ar-seeing 


a V re ol re ue 


f ++) y 
Ol resettiemen many 





demoralizing effect 


V ways remember that the bread of 
é b r bread and that the first 6 
¢ 
A 


I Lt res¢ iement present emo- 


t l irds into which we settled people 
r have little real insight. 

t is our experience that after the first 6 
t or so, When the DP has recovered 
months of being drunk 
s and new opp ini- 
is a rapid readaptation 
scene. For every one DP 
unfavorable comment by 


suddenly there are 10 


i iva first few 
freed 
t f America, ther 
t the American 








\ evycites ome 


placement 


DP families who settle down to making a 
( } tributi ‘ A ry 1”) life 
I ( JUTLOI O American iile, 

he immediate concern of all organizations 
rar erne h DP’s is the admission to this 
count of about 200,000 additional persons, 
rhese include 116,000 IRO displaced persons 


still eligible under the DP Act, as amended, 
18,000 former Polish soldiers from England, 
10,000 Greeks, 4,000 refugees from Samar, 


ugees from Venezia Giulia, 5,000 DP 
500 recently arrived political refu- 
gees, and about 45,000 ethnic Germans knowr 
The new DP Act also allows for 
the admission of 5,000 European orphans 
under 10 years of age as nonquota immi- 
eri 

The finding of home and job opportunities 
for displaced persons who must be admitted 
to the United States between now and July 1, 


1951, is a tremendous challenge both to vol- 
untary and governmental groups in our 
country Should the finding of sufficient 
home and job opportunities between now 


and the expiration of the act be accomplished 
(and I must admit here and now that I have 
serious doubts on the feasibility of this be- 
cause of the time element involved), we still 
have to meet courageously and charitably 
the problem of the hard core of displaced 
persons for whom no resettlement opportu- 
nities exist anywhere in the world. 

Religious voluntary agencies are working 
very closely with IRO in finding permanent 


homes for the aged, the physically handi- 


capped, and the chronically ill. It is far 
harder to find satisfactory solutions for such 
groups as the uneconomic units (widows or 
widowers with children), and for the spe- 


cialists who are banned from immigration 
seemingly because of their gifts and training. 
The hard core group numbers only about 
100,000, and we are hopeful that a combina- 
tion of intelligence and compassion can be 
brought to bear on this group so that none 


will be left without a satisfactory solution 
for his future life. 

In order to take full advantage of the 
present legislation for IRO DP’s assurances 


will be needed for about 50,000 additional 





persons before the expiration of the act. This 
assumption is based on the fact that the 
active assurances presently in process will 
make possible the entry of about 60,000 


persons 

May I ask everyone here to consider what 
action he can take individually, or can pro- 
pose to the group which he represents, to 
try to reach the necessary number of assur- 
ances. Whether we belong to labor groups, 
to employment services, to agricultural agen- 
cies, to local government, or to voluntary 
organizations, we should here and now re- 
solve to take specific steps so that job assur- 
ances for 50,000 people can be ready for 
processing by next spring. 

The people who remain in the DP camps 
are ordinary people like ourselves—except 
that they have had the misfortune to be 
rendered destitute and incapable of resolv- 
ing their own future without our help. I 
know this help will be forthcoming from 
such people as yourselves, because your very 
presence here shows your deep and active 
concern for the welfare of displaced persons. 

As I said earlier, the work of rescue ac- 
complished with regard to the displaced per- 
sons is a triumph of free democratic action 
motivated by the highest of religious and 
humanitarian principles. There is still some 
real work to be done to complete this 
triumph. You and I would not like to see so 
glorious a work fail and peter out because 
of lack of a final big push. The time for that 
push in the United States is now. 

The only reason that hundreds of thou- 
sands of displaced persons have not been left 
in Europe to form a homeless and rightless 
proletariat is because of the magnificent co- 
operative effort of the free governments and 
the free voluntary agencies of our free West. 

There still remain, however, other groups, 
even larger in number than the displaced 
persons, whom our planful help has not 
reached. Though this meeting was called 
precisely to discuss displaced persons, I ap- 
preciate very deeply the opportunity it pre- 
Sents to talk to this special picked, dedicated, 
group of people about the larger problems 
of resettlement and emigration which pre- 
sent themselves to us at this time. 

The largest group of dispossessed people in 
Europe at the present time are men, women, 
and children of German ethnic origin, who, 
in the early days of our present peace, were 
driven from their homes in such areas as the 
Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia, Danzig, and 
Silesia, as well as Hungary, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. Close to 12,000,000 of these ex- 
pelled people now find themselves in a trun- 
cated Germany. 

The Western Federal Republic of Bonn has 
to cope with 8,000,000 of this total number of 
expellees. Their presence places an almost 
impossible burden on the public relief sys- 
tem of the Western Federal Republic. Forty 
percent of all public relief goes to support 
the orphans, the broken families, and the 
aged among the expellees. Though the ex- 
pellees form about 16 percent of the popula- 
tion of the Bonn Republic, they make up 
close to 50 percent of the unemployed. 

One of the most acute problems is that of 
the expelled farmers, many of whom have 
been settled in urban areas where they are 
unable to find productive work because of 
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their lack of training and skill. Even after 
the completion of the land reform in Ger- 
many there would not be enough acreage 
the country to give them a start in agricu 
ture. A total of 44,744 ethnic Germans 
included in the present United States di 
placed-persons legislation. You will see i 
mediately what a small fraction of the t 
expellees this number represents. Howeve 
even syphoning off so small a group would 
serve as a help in the total problem, and 
more importantly still, as a sign of hope 
the remainder of the expellees that their 
problems were at least being recognized 
an international scale. I feel that the a: 
in which we meet would be a most propiti 
one for the resettlement of these ethnic Ger- 
mans, and I would ask you to search about 
among the farming communities for the 
requisite home and job assurances, 

The expellees are already referring to them- 
selves as “tHe fifth estate.” The fourth 
estate as you know from history referred t 
those workers on whose backs fell the heavy 
burdens of taxation that eventually helped 
drive them to revolt. The fifth estate then 
would seem to signify a subproletariat whos: 
lot is more bitter still in that they do not 
feel themselves to be sharing productively 
or otherwise in the civilization of which they 
formed the lowest rung. 

Perhaps the most pressing problem among 
this subproletariat called the expellees ar 
the half a million young people between the 
ages of 15 and 25 who are without jobs or 
job training. These young people, old 
enough to understand the indignity of their 
lot in the barracks and hovels of strange 
towns and villages, but too young to appre- 
ciate the cataclysm that has come to all 
Europe, can look forward only to nothing- 
ness. There are no places in the schoo! 
for them to learn a trade; few jobs are open- 
ing up for them in an economy that has not 
even jobs enough for adult breadwinners. 

These young people look backward to the 
day-by-day destruction and systematic 
cruelty of the war years, and to the in- 
humanity and chaos of the eras of peace. It 
would not be surprising if out of this im- 
mense mass of youth without hope there 
should emerge a cold, dangerous nihilism. 
Since they have seen the depths, they might 
come to fear nothing, to reverence nothing, 
not even life itself. 

The future of the West will have to count 
with these young people, either for good or 
for ill. Up to now the world has shown them 
by all methods possible that it does not want 
them, nor does it want their intelligence or 
their skills. They have been driven from 
their homes and driven out of participation 
in the business of living. 

We who are deeply concerned with true 
peace and equilibrium in the West will have 
to turn our minds to economic solutions 
within Germany that will absorb in a pro- 
ductive way these forgotten young people. 
We must concern ourselves, too, with inter- 
national plans for a syphoning off through 
immigration individual expellees so that 
those who remain behind will be able to 
make a livelihood. 

In addition to the displaced persons and 
the expellees, there are the refugees who 
have so recently escaped from tyranny in 
the East that they are not included in any 
immigration schemes. These refugees es- 
caped at the risk of their lives. They ex- 
pected a warm reception and true refuge in 
the West. Thousands of these refugees are 
herded into the camps that have been set 
up all along the iron curtain from Trieste 
through Uelzen. 

These individual refugees are becoming 
disaffected and are tempted to despair. 
They represent the most democratic, the 
most freedom loving, the most daring and 
courageous of the peoples behind the iron 
curtain. It is our duty to show them that 





they belong with us, that they are part of 











ur free West by sharing with them the free- 
dom of our Western World—in particular 
he freedom of movement which we call 


mention in passing one other 
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us population of the Italian Peninst 





The Italians may be surplus to the It 
ula, but they are not surplus to the 
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eas of the world some pessi- 
mists that tell us that there are too man‘ 
yeople in the world We cannot agree with 

is thesis From the earlie years of his- 

ry men have moved about the world i ‘ 
continual search for a proper place be 






iss n and tl resours 
This adjustment has cr tools, ne 
foods, and new technologies 

Only when man’s institutions have pre- 
vented a free flow of people and goods have 


rtificial human surpluses been created. I 


have mentioned to you today eral ex- 
mples of these human surpluses in Eu- 
rope, the displaced persons, the expellee the 


urtain refugees, 


ti f the Italian 


the surplus popula- 
tion of Peninsula. I could men- 
tion other surpluses in the Far East, but 
that is beyond the scope of our discussion 





If the free flow of peoples is impeded at 
this time, we will allow tension to develop 
among the dispossessed that may have dire 
consequences for the stability of the entire 
free world. Let each one of us who have 
been privileged to attend this plendid 
meeting take away a resolution to help in 
the establishment of true peace by cont 
uting in some measure to the resettlement 

who, in their present environ- 
cannot assume the functions of a pro- 
ictive life. 
As leaders of government, of farm 
tions, of labor organization not t 
n public and voluntary 
ire—you have demcnstr: 
yve and concern for the 
country of our 


rib- 


of families 
ment, 
du 


organi- 





1en=- 
f wel- 
ted your 
“little people” of 
These dislocated 


igencies < 


Sadieutis 
already 


a 


his great 


ones we have been talking about are the 
“little people” of the world. Let us encom- 


pass them within America’s 
charity 

But we must give some real evidence of 
our concern Ours must not be 

interest, a 
hy for th a 
dislocation that is all about us 

There are many studies under w 
ECA, the ILO, the technicians of 
Ministers Conference, we are told, are all 
studying this whole question of surplus pop- 
ulations. Missions have even been sent to 
South American countries to study the possi- 
bilities of large-scale immigration to that 
Enormous funds are being placed at 
the disposal of these a rnment. 
Their effc are an encouragil 

wing interest of the leaders of 
nt in this great problem 
solution is basic to establishment of 
peace hout the world 

Perhaps some kind of office or agency in 
our Government is now 
coordinate these various 
best results may be a 
this agency should 
mine to say, but it 
thing to which a great 
micht be given. 

“he thing that I would mo 
of us, whether we 
untary groups, of the State 
or of the agencies of government 
ing directly with these people—that we all 
ourselves how best can we direct our 
efforts to accomplish an objective so signifi- 
cant to the future the world, 


all-embracing 


mere expression of our 
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who suffer 
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the Foreign 
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our 
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deal of though 
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Let’s Stop Kidding Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


7 THIET F< SE OF 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


M SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
‘ 1animous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a thought-pro- 

ne editorial from the St. Petersburg 

F] Independent, of December 6, and 

t to the attention of my fellow 


Let’s Stop KIDDING OURSELVES 


rhe time has come for the American peo- 

i the administration in Washington 

» stop kidding themselves. We can no 
nger afford to promulgate and augment the 
d ful theory that we can win friends 


nd influence people in the international so- 

ciety of nations by endlessly doling out our 
n attempt to buy friendship. 

nism if you will. Call it 

what you mat It all adds up to the same 

We're facing a fight for our very sur- 


l isolatl 


vival and in spite of the billions we've spent 
in an attempt to win allies, we have few 
friends wt are going to come to our defense. 
We m well acknowledge the fact and 
t according] If we are going to survive 


have to be armed to the teeth. And 
everything else must go by the 


until we are 


Last week President Truman asked Con- 


f ran emergency appropriation of $18,- 
000,000,000 to help rebuild our military de- 
pe ent. This is only a drop in a bucket 
( 1 with the regular budget the mili- 
1 ead 1 ask for the next fiscal year, 

rhat 1 to the good. But if we are to be 


} perly armed and prepared for any eventu- 
ity we can’t afford frivolities. This is not 


t tin to spend billions for foreign eco- 

’ . nomic aid and billions more in a vain hope 
f w.nning allies 

Perhaps in a less critical moment we 

could afford to play the role of international 


we could afford billions 
i the starving Hottentots and bring 
ries of President Truman’s point 4 
underprivileged peoples of 
But this is not the 


Perhaps 


do-gooder 
om Nee program to the 
-» the world Perhaps. 


» has come for us to spend more 


“~~ money 


and more effort on our national 
defenses and less in mending our interna- 
: il fences 
During the last few years the left-wing 
hierarchy within and without the Federal 
Government has expounded an ear-tingling 
It says you can’t fight ideas with 
bullet It's a fine theory. It makes good 
lister ry over cocktails or after-dinner 
liqueu 


But the men who are on the receiving end 


of th bullets right now—the American 
troops falling back in Korea, who never have 
1 chance to sip cocktails or iqueurs—know 
that ideological theories of government make 
a damned poor armor when the hot stuff ts 
flying their way. 

What peace have we gained by playing in- 
ternational big brother to the rest of the 
world? 


We spent billions of dollars and much of 
our blood to save the Soviet Union from 
Germany Where are our friends in Rus- 
sia today? 

We spent billions of dollars and much of 
our blood to save China from Japan. Where 
are our friends in China today? 

We spent billions of dollars and much of 
our blood to rescue Czechoslovakia and the 





Balkans from the Nazi yoke. 
our friends among them today? 

We still have friends in Greece, we hope, 
At the moment it serves the purposes of 
Tito and Yugoslavia to be our friends, but 
no one Knows for how long. Let’s not kid 
ourselves. If worse comes to worst, we're 
not even sure of Great Britain and France. 

Perhaps it is impossible to destroy ideas 
with bullets. But in a world caught between 
two major ideologies, and seething with un- 
rest, nothing succeeds in winning friends 
and influencing people like strong military 
power and the ability and willingness to use 
it, if necessary. 

Today there are many nations in the 
world engaged in the business of interna- 
tional fence-sitting. Our concepts of free- 
dom and democracy mean little to them. No 
matter who wins, they want to be on the 
winning side. We can’t buy their friend- 
ship through international uplift programs. 
But we can win their friendship and respect 
if we have the military power to assure them 
we're going to come out on top of the heap. 

There’s no use kidding ourselves about 
who is going to fight our battles. We are. 
And let’s not forget it. And to fight those 
battles it is vital that we spend every cent 
we can raise to arm ourselves with the nec- 
essary guns and planes and ships. 

In converting our billions from foreign 
economic aid to our own military strength 
we may divorce ourselves from some nations 
we now count as our friends. 

If so, so be it. The chips are down. As 
they say in the army, it’s time to separate 
the men from the boys. 





The American Pacific Fisheries and the 
Peace Treaty With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
intense interest of the people of the Pa- 
cific Northwest in having the peace trea- 
ty with Japan contain provisions dealing 
with the American Pacific fisheries is 
made quite evident by two editorials ap- 
pearing in the Alaska Weekly of Decem- 
ber 8, 1950. I insert them in the Rrecorp 
herewith for the information of the 
Members of the House. The above-men- 
tioned editorials follow: 


[From the Alaska Weekly of December 8, 
1950] 


Time To Act Is Now 


News reports last week from Washington, 
D. C., indicate the “quart of milk for every 
Hottentot” boys in the State Department 
didn’t read the November 8 editions of our 
daily newspapers. Those editions carried 
the news of an election which most people 
are agreed was a complete rejection of the 
bumble-headed thinking which has charac- 
terized the actions of the State Department, 

Now some of the State Department “ex- 
perts” tell us we should sign a peace treaty 
with Japan, which we will concur would be 
a good idea. But, as revealed in our editorial 
of October 27, they say “they haven't time to 
deal with fisheries or other commercial 
matters” in the peace treaty. 

This again demonstrates a complete and 
utter lack of understanding on the part of 
the State Department of either the impor- 
tance of the fishing industry to the Pacific 
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Where are 


coast or the practical situation in regard to 
our resources and future peace in the 
Pacific. 

Actually, all that is needed to protect 
American and Canadian fishery resource 
is a simply reciprocal provision providing 
that until otherwise agreed the Japs will 
stay out of American fisheries and American 
vessels will keep away from Japanese wate: 
Another point these planners in the State 
Department should recognize is that such an 
agreement is not a commercial treaty at all 
The Japanese dealt with fishery matters in 
treaties with Russia in 1905 and in 1925, 

ALASKANS REMEMBER WHEN 

Alaskans, more than any others, remember 
the tense days of 1937 and 1938 when the 
Japanese with their factory ships, destructive 
gear and utter disregard for all sound con- 
servation practices came into Bristol Bay and 
scooped up all the red salmon for miles 
around. We want no repetition of this 
situation. 

The woolly thinkers of the State Depart- 
ment should recognize that the fisheries un- 
der discussion—salmon, halibut, tuna, her- 
ring and sardine—have been discovered, de- 
veloped, cared for and conserved by the 
people of this continent and belong to them, 
They are a vital resource and should not be 
forgotten until we no longer have bargain- 
ing power with the Japanese. Now is the 
time to protect our own possessions, not 
give them away. 

We cannot overestimate the value of the 
fishing industry to the Territory and the 
Pacific Coast generally. To allow the Japa- 
nese to dip into the savings account of 
American and Canadian fishermen would im- 
peril an investment of more than $350,- 
000,000. 

Even more important, it would endanger 
the livelihood of 50,000 men directly em- 
ployed by the fishing industry and an addi- 
tional 175,000 men in transportation, proc- 
essing and wholesale trade. 

There is no parallel between the impor- 
tance of fishing to Alaska and any other 
single industry to any other region. It is 
more vital to the economy of the Territory 
than lumber is to Oregon, oil to Texas, apples 
to Washington or any single commodity to 
the great agricultural States of the Midwest. 
Cripple that industry, as certain “thinkers” 
in the State Department would have us do 
by a gross sin of omission, and at least half 
the white and native population would be 
forced to leave. There simply would be no 
other source of income for them. 


NO TIME FOR MUSHY THINKING 


This issue is too serious to be left to the 
mushy thinking of State Department pink- 
tea intellectuals. The hard realities of the 
picture are that Japan has no alternative 
but to agree to reasonable restrictions in the 
peace treaty. At this juncture we would not 
be dealing with her on a basis of equality 
as a sovereign nation. In order to get a 
peace treaty and be restored to her place 
in the family of nations she will take about 
what she gets and like it. That fact does 
not justify the taking of undue advantage 
but it most certainly justifies our insistence 
upon our demonstrable rights. 

Once the treaty is signed and ratified the 
situation will be entirely different and the 
time to stop this foolishness is now. Now 
we have the opportunity to settle for once 
and for all this question. Fisheries matters 
must be settled in the peace treaty or before 
it is signed. Any other action would be 
sheer folly. 


— 


Weekly of December 8, 
1950] 


CLARIFYING THE LEGAL IssvE 


[From the Alaska 


Those opposed to the inclusion in the 
Japanese peace treaty of restrictions on Ja- 
pan’s activities in Canadian and American 





fishery areas may be depended upon to raise 
ons as to precedent established by 
nal law. The following excerpt 


1 speech recently made by Edward W. 

on the subject of international law 

i fisheries is therefore unusua 
iar. Allen is not only a rec 

f problems but i 

vn in the field of internati 





uthor- 
equally well- 


nal law, have 


sheries 





upied the position of chairman of the 
nittee on international law of the Amer- 
Bar A tiation. 


international law 
the altru- 
erhaps it is simpler and better to say 
generally speaking, international law 
attempt to apply common sense to in- 
national relations—to be just and reason- 
ble but not to be : illy or gullible 
In this light we may approach the most 
ent international situation which con- 
the fishing industry of the Pacific 
the matter of a Japanese fishery 
treaty. What is the situation and how can 
be handled in conformity with interna- 


1al law? 


has been stated that 


TWO TYPES OF PHILOSOPHY 

It is well known that there are two types 
of philosophy in this country, both inside 
nd outside of Government circles There 
e those who believe that it is neither iso- 

ionistic, unreasonable, or immoral to 
4 ain the integrity of American indus- 
so that this country will really be able 
give the world at large sound and effec- 
tive leadership. Then there is the Henry 
Wallace type of philosophy which appar- 
ently conceives that the way to create a 
happy world is to sacrifice American indus- 
try to foreigners. 








PRACTICALITY RATHER THAN THEORY 


The practical situation is that the Cana- 


dian and United States fisheries of this 
coast—sardine, herring, coastal tuna, hali- 
but, salmon, and others—are being fished 


to their optimum or more by the fishermen 
of these two countries; that the intrusion 


of Japanese fishermen into these fisheries 
would not increase production on a con- 
tinuous year-to-year basis; that for their 


across the Pacific 
because of 
and would, 


fishermen to come clear 
Ycean would only be possible 
their low standards of living 
therefore, necessarily tend to reduce the 
standards of living of our own fishermen; 
that they already have:a greater fish pound- 
age production out of their own coastal 
fisheries than we have from ours; that our 
prewar experience was that Japanese fishery 


operations were destructive and inconsist- 
ent with sound fishery conservation; that 
the Japanese could substantially increase 


their own coastal fishery production if they 
would apply proper conservation measures; 
and that, if they should come over and de- 
plete our coastal fisheries, it would probably 
result in our own fishermen going across 
the ocean to raid the Japanese coasts, a rec- 
iprocity of the type that no one wants. 


THE LEGAL SITUATION 


The legal situation is that peace treaties 
historically have dealt with many subjects 
other than a mere paper peace; that Japan 
itself in its two peace treaties with Russia 
of 1905 and 1925 specifically incorporated 
fishery provisions; that there is nothing in 
international law to prevent any two (or 
more) nations from making treaties restrict- 
ing fishing by their own nationals and ves- 
sels; that there is nothing in international 
law to prevent Japan from entering into a 
perfectly simple yet effective and reciprocal 
treaty that, until otherwise agreed, its fish- 
ing vessels will stay out of the coastal fish- 
eries of Canada and the United States and, 
in turn, these two countries will keep their 
fishing vessels out of Japanese coastal fish- 
eries; that this can readily be done and 
should be done as a part of the peace treaty 
or at the same time 
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A BASIS FOR BUILDING GOOD WILI 














If the leading fishery nations bordering 
the Pacific Ocean take timely steps to a oid 
disputes in that mo é e feld f con- 
flict—coastal fisheries, « er fie be 
investigated with more delil d 
some treaty procedure < r 
dealing with the nonce tal fisheries as re- 
search may, from time t time, indicate 
necessity 

It is announced in the a Japa- 
nese peace treaty is imn If, as indi- 
cated, international | : i usion 
of provisions such as have |} discussed, 
there is perhaps nothir better that could 
be done to create that international good 
will across the Pacific that is desired by the 


citizens of Japan as well as by those of Can- 


ada and the United State Internacional 
Jaw can and should facilitate ich sound 
diplomacy. 

To neglect this opportunity is to court 


trouble and to threaten the future peace of 
the Pacific. International law can be mis- 
used to obstruct progre but it can 
be developed to keep al 
ditions 


also 
world con- 
rid peace. 





reast ol 


and to promote wi 





We Must Stop Trading With the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the morning newspapers, today, 
carried a United Press dispatch from 
Seoul which quotes American artillery 
officers of the Second Division as saying 
that they have seen and examined Amer- 
ican-made rockets which have been fired 
at American troops by the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

How did these American-made rockets 
get into the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munists? Who shipped them to the 
Communists? 

These United States artillery officers 
are quoted as saying that these Ameri- 
can-made rockets used by the Chinese 
are of a type that the American forces 
have not been using in Korea. These 
Army officers say the marking on these 
rockets and on the boxes containing 
them indicate they were manufactured 
in the United States of America as late 
as June of this year. 

The statements of these Army officers 
should be thoroughly investigated by the 
appropriate Government agencies and 
investigated promptly. If these rockets 
were furnished the Communists by any 
American supplier, he should be punish- 
ed. So also, should any Government of- 
ficial who has aided and abetted any 
such shipments of weapons to the enemy 
for use against our troops. 

We are now being called upon to ap- 
propriate billions for defense and will be 
asked, during the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, for even more billions to arm our- 
selves and our allies. Nearly all of us, 
including myself, are in favor of arming 
ourselves and our allies to the hilt to pro- 
tect our country and the free world 
against aggressor, outlaw nations. 






4 






Yet, even as we irselves 
and supply millions to arm our allies, we 
must deplore and should seek to stop 
forthwith these allies and our own px 

from selling war goods to our enemie 


It is a deplorable truth, that many of 


now, arm oul 


those whom we have been and are sup- 
plying with arms have been selling wv 


supplies to Russia and her satellite 

In 1949, according to Commerce De- 
partment figures, the nations of Western 
Europe to whom we give Marsnall plan 
aid and arms, sold to Russia and he 
satellites $1,098,905,000 worth of goods 

Not a small part of these 
potential war supplies, 
items as iron, steel, 
rubber, tin, 
wire 

Here are some of the things the United 
Kingdom sold to Russia and her satel- 
lites in 1949: 
War supplies sold to Ru m 
ted Kingdom in 


goods were 
including such 
lead, copper, zinc 


ball bearings, and barbed 


lites by the Uni 

Ball- and roller-bearing part $2:3,6 
Iron, steel ee --- 12,140, €00 
Steel bars and rors, not alloy_. 1, 736, 06 
Bars and rods of alloy steel ™ 504, 000 
Hoops and strips......-- ieciee 422, 000 
Railway and tramway construc- 

tion Stine 708, 400 
a 420, 000 
CORRS GEE 2ONRiacccnsue<sacuun $25, 600 
Nonferrous metals._........- » 4, 062, 800 
Aluminum and alloys. _-- tis 618, 800 
Brass and other alloys of co; 

per, etc ond a 1, 142, 400 
Electrical goods and apparatus... 6, 806, 800 
eG ic itiertintttnmunaniod 45, 172, 400 
Electrical generators es 11, 986, 800 
Electrical machinery, other 

than generators... cedmianieas 2, 864, 400 
Machine tools.__..-- i. at 5, 138, 000 


Vehicles, including locomotives, 


I See SU 


Rubbsr tires = itiniacianeaseaae 229, 600 
Chassis for motor vehicles... . 1, 660, 400 
TET diinicticieninscteevniniadianias 109, 644, 400 


All sales of this kind to our enemics 
should be stopped 
During 1949 France sold to Russia and 
her satellites these items: 
War supplies sold to Russia and her satel- 
lites by France in 1949 


Chemicals. __- _ inesteneen Ge ee 
Rubber and rubber products_... 1, 678, 616 
Steel-mill products, hot-rolled, 

etc ete 4 4, 198, 881 
Steel-mill products, cold-rolled, 

WR ieisecdiredinaithen hetenhdn esi 3, 087, 703 
Aluminum, crude, etc Soe 360, 245 
peo a 408, 688 
Lead and lead alloys....-....... 316, 349 
Metal manufactures actaptintiien: ) Se 
Machinery and apparatus__..-..- 10, 272, 238 
Machinery, electrical........... 2, 015, 230 
Transportation equipment-_---.--. 8, 281, O11 
Optical, surgical, photographic 

EE $1,113, 145 

SI tiinndib dh cities 36, 308, 624 


All such sales should be stopped 


During 1949, Belgium sold to Russia 
and her satellites these items 
War supplies sold to Russia and her satel- 

lites by Belgium-Luxemburg in 1949 

Arms evatnnen “ Canaiimnsnibeiniaaa $6, 400 
Iron, cast iron, and steel.....--. 19, 782, 840 
CON cn cctens titeedinante tamil 11, 028, 820 
Lead .. ‘ wntién iia 
Zinc - ‘ 5 .. 3, 003, 780 
Tin i - 941, 060 
Base metals and allo} . 1,387,360 
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old to Russia and her satellites 
Belgium-Luzemburg in 1949—Con. 
7, appliances, 
pba $7, 937, 880 


y and appa- 


t em! 
i tramway rolling 

i ieninsiicie mace ts 430, 600 

( producte......- inn eee 
fireworks, matches, 

peeeseinn ae 
and manutacturers 

‘pou dsiiialcicalapaieei 942, 600 

I S insncniemesreb tute ep apantianaleinnieaniads 56, 042, 660 

All these sales should be stopped. 


We, the United States Government, 

» not without sin in carrying on this 
holy trade with the enemy. 

Durin he first 6 months of this year 

ie United States purchased about 

900,000 a month of goods from Russia, 

! ly the luxuries of furs and canned 

crab. During those same months, the 


United States sold Russia about $100,000 

month in American goods. In short, 
by this unholy trade with the enemy, who 
even now is killing our troops, we, each 
month, are supplying that enemy by this 


trade with more than $3,000,000 in Amer- 
1 dollars or American dollar-credits, 


hich she employs to buy war supplies 
m other nations supposedly allied 
We must stop this unholy trade with 


enemy and insist that all nations al- 
Unless we stop 
trade with the enemy, the whole ef- 
of our rearmament program 

ill be weakened. 

rhe failure of the State Department 
to stop this trading with the enemy is 
‘ reason why that Depart- 
ment should undergo an immediate and 
thorough housecleaning. 


1 with us do likewise. 


] 
t 
iectiveness 
V 


just one more 





National Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some individuals who call so 
loudly and continuously for unity fail to 
realize that unity never comes until there 
is voluntary agreement upon a policy. 

All too long a group of international- 
ists, many of whose sincerity and pa- 
triotism cannot be questioned, have as- 
sumed that they are all-wise, that they 
are the sole guardians of the people’s 
welfare, of the n security. When, 
da 


IN THE H 


\ itional 

lay by day, it becomes evident that the 
implementation of their policy calls for 
the sacrifice of millions of American 
young men—let us not mention the eco- 
nomic loss—even these self-satisfied in- 
dividuals should begin to understand that 
to get unity in this Nation, they will be 
forced to consider the wishes and the 
judgment of others. 

From the Washington ‘i imes-Herald 
of this morning comes an editorial which 
might be helpful to them, if they will 
read it: 


Some INTERNATIONALISTS APPEAL FOR UNITY 


Two overlapping groups of international- 
ists world savers issued calls for unity the 
other day, describing liberty and peace to be 
in dire and immediate peril. One resolu- 
tion emanated from the trustees of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 

he other from a self-appointed “crisis com- 
mittee.” 

The Carnegie outfit, as will be remembered, 
is the crowd of puttyheads that adopted 
Alger Hiss as its president after he had fin- 
ished his business of assisting Russia by 
espionage in the State Department and by 
steering Roosevelt into Stalin’s clutches at 
Yalta. The resolution was drafted by a com- 
mittee of three, among whom was General 
Eisenhower, who stopped his armies so that 
the Russians could take Berlin and Prague. 
Mr. Hiss and General Eisenhower had some- 
thing to h the emergence of the pres- 
ent peril. 

The resolution was moved by John Foster 
Dulles, the bipartisan Republican who now 
works in the New Deal State Department. 
Dulles was in Korea just before the Com- 
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munists started their invasion last June. He 
was free with promises that America could 
be counted upon to help the Republic of 


Korea hold the line of the thirty-eighth 
parallel against any Communist incursion. 
Within a week we found ourselves in a war 
in support of Dulles’ pledge. 

The war has turned very sour, but Dulles 
has the crust to offer resolutions which have 


the effect of commanding the people to have 
confidence in Dulles. He has been one of the 
principal shapers of the New Deal foreign 


policy that has presented the country with 
a first-class disaster. 

General Eisenhower, in a supplementary 
pronouncement, said that Americans are 
frightened “because we know that the op- 
posing group [Russia] moves at the will of 
one man or a small group of men,” while “we 
know we are disunited.” The general's for- 
mula for unity thus appears to be the same 
as that of the totalitarians: Blindly obey 
the leader, meaning Truman, who has scarce- 
ly enough wit to button his own suspenders. 

The “crisis committee” deplores what it 
views as destructive criticism. It states that 
“we are opposed to the use of political pres- 
sure for the ouster of Secretary of State 
Acheson. A national emergency is no time 
for punitive political expeditions or for sin- 
gling out scapegoats.” 

This last is very generous to Mr, Acheson, 
He’s no scapegoat, shouldered with an unde- 
served blame; he’s the fellow who worked 
up the foreign policy that got us in this 
jam. 

TRYING TO HIDE THEIR BLUNDERS 

The remarks about punitive expeditions 
and scapegoats are a trifle comic, for one 
of the signers of this particular manifesto 
is former Justice Owen Roberts, of the Su- 
preme Court, who was chosen by Mr. Roose- 
velt to be chairman of a special commission 
to saddle the blame for the Pearl Harbor 
disaster on Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short. 

We note among the names of the signers 
those of Gov. Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, 
a character witness in behalf of Hiss, and 
a number of veteran internationalists, among 
them Will Clayton, former Under Secretary 
of State for economic affairs, who mopped up 
in cotton under the Marshall plan which he 
sponsored; Robert P. Patterson, Roosevelt’s 
Under Secretary of War and Truman's for- 
mer Secretary of War; Paul G. Hoffman, who 
spent the Marshall plan money, and Dr, 
James T. Shotwell and Clark L. Eichelberger, 
who have devoted many years to preaching 
the gospel of internationalists. 

It can scarcely have failed to occur to 
these people that our sad condition and the 
enormous casualties in Korea are the direct 
result of the doctrine of foreign intermed- 
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dling which they have consistently propa- 
gated. They cry for “unity” behind their 
blunders, hoping thereby that their guilt 
will escape detection, 

If the people want to know the authors 
of their misfortunes, they can get a gocd 
cross-section by reviewing the names at- 
tached to these two statements. The offi- 
cial policy of committing the United States, 
with 6 percent of the population of the 
globe, to set everything right in the world, 
even though we utterly lack the means to 
do it, would never have been decreed ex- 
cept for the propaganda of this crowd and 
the gullible people who accepted their infat- 
uated notions, 





A Tribute to a Real American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay tribute today to a man in the best 
tradition of Texas and the United States. 
This man had less than a complete gram- 
mar-school education, yet through re- 
sourcefulness, he has built a great for- 
tune which he magnanimously has dedi- 
cated to the people of his State for better 
education and health. This man is Mr. 
Hugh Roy Cullen, of whom you have all 
heard. 

Mr. Cullen’s fortune is based on oil and 
gas production, a great natural wealth 
of Texas. Mr. Cullen has the imagina- 
tion, courage, and the managerial ability 
needed to develop and maintain opti- 
mum production. He has in his oil fields 
the highest minimum wage of any oil 
producer. The Labor Messenger, of 
Houston, Tex., on August 5, 1949, headed 
a front-page editorial Friend of all 
Houston: Hugh Roy Cullen. The first 
two paragraphs were: 

The Labor Messenger herewith extends a 
bouquet of flowers to a _ distinguished 
Houstonian—Hugh Roy Cullen. 

To some people it may seem out of char- 
acter for a labor paper to toss orchids to a 
fabulously rich man. A moment’s thought 
should convince them it is not. On the 
contrary, in this instance, at least, it is 
an appropriate gesture. 


What has Mr. Cullen done with his 
money: He has established a $160,- 
000,000 Cullen Foundation which is the 
basis of the great new Medical Center in 
Houston. Mrs. Cullen and he have also 
given 13 beautiful buildings to schools, 
both white and Negro, and to hospitals 
of four different religious denomina- 
tions—Methodist, Baptist, Espiscopal, 
and Catholic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cullen have made thes 
great gifts for the education of future 
generations. His credo is expressed by 
the following quotation from a speech 
his grandfather, Ezekiel Cullen, made in 
1839 before the Third Congress of the 


Republic of Texas: 


It is declared to be an axiom in political 
science that unless a people are educated 
and enlightened, it is idle to expect the 
continuance of civil liberty, or capacity for 
self-government. 
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Answer to Tidelands Ruling 
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OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 

ave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to submit an article from 
he New Orleans Item quoting a state- 
ment from Hon, Bolivar Kemp, Attorney 
General of the State of Louisiana, in re- 

ard to the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court decision in respect 
to the confiscation of the tidelands of 
Louisiana, Texas, and California, and 
other States, to wit: 

Kemp GIves ANSWER TO TIDAL RULING 

Here is the text of Louisiana Attorney Gen- 
eral Kemp’s statement on the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision to require States 

) account for money they have collected for 
tidelands leases: 

“The decree just entered by the Supreme 
Court is wrong and unjust for the following 
reasons: 

“It would divest Louisiana of her fee sim- 
ple right to the marginal sea and its re- 
sources, without a trial of the issue of title 
and without permitting Louisiana to offer 
evidence of her title thereto, undisputed for 
136 years. 

“No matter how you look at it, this is sheer 
confiscation—a seizure of property without 
trial on the merits. 

HAVE CONFUSION 

“At the same time, the Court does not at- 
tempt to vest fee simple title in the United 
States and indeed, it is in its decree the 
United States actually abandons all claims 
to fee simple title. So who has title to the 
marginal sea now? Apparently no one. The 
Court would take it away from us, but does 
not have the courage to give it outright to 
the United States. All we have is a hopeless 
confusion. 

“On this state of facts, the Court appar- 
ently expect the sovereign State of Louisiana 
to pay money to the United States. But no 
Louisiana official is presently authorized by 
law to pass over any money to the United 
States unless the Louisiana Legislature votes 
some appropriation. How could the United 
States expect to collect from the sovereign 
State of Louisiana? Would it send its Armed 
Forces to Louisiana, invade our borders, 
march into the capitol at Baton Rouge and 
there seize the great seal of the State of 
Louisiana and put it up for sale at public 
auction to apply on the judgment?” 


SOME SUCCESS 


“While our battle has been an uphill one, 
we have been successful to this extent: that 
the decree now entered has saved the State 
of Louisiana the sum of $36,000,000 as against 
the claim of the United States in that the 
Government asks that we pay all sums since 
June 23, 1947, and the Court directed that 
only those moneys collected since June 56, 
1950, be accounted for. 

“At that time when oil is needed so badly 
for preparedness, the Federal Government 
through its own calculated effort is bringing 
Stagnation to the oil fields on the coasts of 
the various States. 

“I have today talked with other mem- 
bers of the tidelands committee of the At- 
torneys General Association and they are 
strongly of the opinion that the new Con- 
gress which meets January 1 will recognize 
the boundaries and the rights of the various 
coastal States by appropriate legislation.” 


American Public Scorns Wanton Attack 
on J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


( 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, recently, as 
is well known, there was published a book 
by one Max Lowenthal entitled ‘“‘The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.” Nei- 
ther its literary style nor its contents 
commended it to public esteem. In fact, 
such attention as it has attracted de- 
rives only from the eminence, patriotism, 
integrity, and extraordinary ability of 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigaticn, whom it 
wantonly and unjustifiably attacks 

I include as part of my extension of 
remarks comments upon this book from 
the New York World-Telegram Sun, the 
Brooklyn Tablet, the Manresan, of An- 
napolis, Md., the Detroit Free Press, and 
the Washington Times-Herald, which 
reecho the views of very many other 
book reviewers and commentators on the 
current scene, set forth in many other 
publications: 

[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of November 30, 1950] 
Unrair Book Asout G-MEN 

Max Lowenthal’s book, The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, has attracted more atten- 
tion than, in our opinion, it deserves. 

It is primarily a voluminous compilation 
of all the criticisms publicly uttered against 
the FBI since its creation, with no balancing 
evaluation of the criticism, and with little 
space or weight given to the FBI's solid ac- 
complishments and to favorable comment 
thereon even from the same sources Mr. 
Lowenthal quotes as critical. 

For instance, the book includes numerous 
quotations from editorials in the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers concerning isolated ac- 
tions of the FBI—all critical. Nowhere do 
we find any favorable Scripps-Howard com- 
ment about the FBI and its director, J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. Yet our offhand recollection is 
that Scripps-Howard’s editorial appraisals 
of the work of the FBI and Mr. Hoover have 


been about 10-to-1 favorable. That's prob- 
ably a >etter rating than these columns have 
given auy other Government agency or hu- 
man stitution. 


We cannot believe the FBI's good reputa- 
tion will be damaged by this book. No other 
unit in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment is as secure in the confidence of the 
public and of Congress. The same goes for 
its director, Mr. Hoover. And for the good 
reason that the confidence has been well 
earned. 

Mr. Lowenthal is a well-heeled New York 
lawyer who has been in and out of Washing- 
ton over the last 30-odd years,:in various 
official and unofficial capacities. He has 
never made any secret of his active dislike 
for Mr. Hoover and the whole G-men set-up 
Only thing new is that he has written a book 
about it. 

One item of news interest in the book 
is Mr. Lowenthal’s confirmation of an oft- 
repeated rumor that President Truman re- 
jected a suggestion from military advisers 
that Mr. Hoover be appointed head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). But 
that reflects no discredit on Mr. Hoover. To 
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the contrary, the discredit goes to Mr. Tru- 
man who missed an opportunity to make 
something of the CIA 

It is well known that the CIA, under a 
succession of administrators, has not bee 
worth its salt—and we're not here dow 
rating able Gen. Bedell S t CIA 
chief, who has not been in igh 
to warn But fac 
that t ever a u nyt 
until it gets a permanent chief of the calib 

f Mr. Hoover and builds a staff of operatives 
of the G-men's ¢ ber 


{From the Brooklyn (N. Y¥.) Tablet of 
' 


December 2, 1950] 

ATTACK ON FBI Heap ARouSES RESENTMENT 
Max LOWENTHAL’S BIASED VOLUME WILL BE 
ANSWERED; AUTHOR ACCUSED OF ASSOCIATION 
WITH COMMUNISTS 
WASHINGTON, November 28.—The Capitol 

is agog over a bitter attack on the Federal 

Bureau of Investigation—the highly respec 

ed FBI—by one of Washington’s men of 

mystery who have had a part in influencing 

Government action in recent years 
The author of the book is one Max Lowen- 

thal. He is also one of the company of 

David Niles, Harry Hopkins, and others who 

were never elected to any office but who seem 

to have played a tremendously important role 
in Government administration. 

The volume—it is entitled “The Federal 
Bureau cf Investigation”—is so obviously 
partisan and unfair in its treatment of the 
head of the organization, J. Edgar Hoover, 
that it would not be surprising if the FBI 
leader should receive a congressional award 
and the Bureau increased appropriations 
In addition, the Corgressmen will probably 
take Lowenthal apart, particularly to check 
on reports that he has been playing the Com- 
munist game. Meanwhile, his alleged friend- 
ly relations with President Truman will 
probably be given a public airing 

The book, a complimentary copy of which 
was found by every Member of Congress on 
his desk, treats the FBI as a secret police 
organization which is, or can grow into. an 
arm of terror. It has within its pages every 
unfavorable public comment ever made about 
the FBI and its Director, going back many 
years before Mr. Hoover had any connection 
with it, but receives its strongest blows for 
its harassment of Communists 

According to Lowenthal, Mr. Hoover seem- 
ingly has done very little good; the book 
reeks with adverse criticism of him—mini- 
mizing, when not suppressing, everything in 
his favor and deemphasizing all his magnifi- 
cent work against spies, counterfeiters, sabo- 
teurs, etc. Pacts, figures, reports, comments, 
and quotations are by implication slanted 
against the FBI. It is a smart smearing job 
which will please Moscow and should draw 
from the Kremlin a “Well done, my man; 
well done.” 

Some of the material seems to have been 
lifted from Albert E. Kahn’s High Treason— 
the Plot Against the People. Kahn, of course, 
is an undaunted writer and speaker for Com- 
munist causes. The publishers—William 
Sloane Associates, New York—claim the vol- 
ume is unbiased, objective, and refer to the 
author as a conservative; the man who wrote 
the blurb didn't know the author's record 

In the CONGRESSIONAL REcoOrp for Septem- 
ber 1, 1950, Representative Grorce DONDERO 
of Michigan, exposed the record of this man 
of mystery, Lowenthal. He identified him as 
a graduate of the Harvard Law School, where 
“he came under the influence of another 
man who through the years has manipulated 
the Charlie McCarthy in Government office,” 
namely, Felix Frankfurter 

Lowenthal’s “skill and technique are un- 
paralleled,” he said, and his “record is one of 
attack on any American institution which 
stancs foursquare for the American way olf 




















































































] Mr. Dondero continued: ‘In the thir- 
tic Lowentnal concentrated upon weaken- 


i internal security by aiding an all- 
ut Communist attack against the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation In 1940, Lowen- 
i sent out anonymous meme randums, 
mearing the FBT, which {.ct can be attested 
to t many Washington newsmen, hoping 
to head off the FBI in its fight to protect our 
shores against the menace of communism 
nd fascism at a time when the Nazis and 

Communists were allies 
tl has worked diligently and de- 
] relentlessly, to destroy 
e effectiveness of the FBI in its efforts to 
ir country from the emissaries of 

lle communism 

“He has always realized the FBI is the one 

ency he could not penetrate or intimidate. 
He has long known it was the one agency 
whicn blocked his efforts to completely 
undermine our internal security.” 

Mr. Donpero then identified Mr. Lowenthal 
with many pro-Communist groups and listed 
“a few of his intimates” with ynquestioned 
pro-Soviet records. 





but aiways 


PRESIDENT’S FRIEND 


People here are also discussing Lowenthal’s 
relationship with President Truman. Jona- 
than Daniels in The Man From Independence 
identifies him as the man who changed the 
President from what has been called the 
I istic thinking of Pendergastism to the 
rarified liberalism of the late Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis. The author sets him down 

a friend and adviser of Mr. Truman and 
states it was largely due to him that Mr. Tru- 
man permitted his name to be used for the 
office of Vice President. He also states Mr. 
Lowenthal has received considerations from 
the administration. 

Mr. DonpERro covered the latter point in the 
following statement in his address of Decem- 
ber 1 

By pulling strings he acquired the title of 
ndviser on disposal of Jewish property to 

Gen. Lucius Clay, head of our military gov- 
ernment in Germany. Within a matter of 
weeks he was known as the general counsel 
to General Clay and had as an assistant, 
George Shaw Wheeler, the American traitor, 
Communist, and renegade who shocked all 
America when he denounced the land of his 
th and asked Communist-controlled 
Czechoslovakia for asylum. * * * 

Within a matter of weeks a change cc- 
ecwred in Germany. The usually accurate 
Human Events for September 25, 1946, re- 
ported, ‘It may be mere coincidence, but 
since Mr. Lowenthal’s appointment General 
Clay has permitted leaders of the Soviet- 
sponsored SED (Socialist Workers Party) to 
address mass meetings in the American zone 
of oc upation.’ 

“This was the opening which the Russians 
were awaiting because it gave them the op- 





portunity to sponsor a Communist Party 
under our protection. A few weeks later the 
commentator, Walter Winchell, warned on 


his Sunday night program that as a result of 
Lowenthal’s activities a rift had occurred be- 
tween the American and British zones.” 
[From the Annapolis (Md.) Manresan of 
November 1950] 


Book Review 


This is not exactly down our ally because 
we do not go in for book reviews. How- 
ever, we are happy to take a crack at this 
one and with gusto. As we go to press, 
November 20, 1950, we find a long article in 
the New York Tinies of today, page 20, call- 
ing attention to a new book, entitled “The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.” A study. 
By Max Lowenthal (William Sloane Associ- 
ates, $4.50). 

The book, 559 pages, is an attack on Di- 
rector J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. As such the book 
condemns itself. We know nothing about 


the author, except what we have read from 
time to time in the papers. But we do 
know much about Mr. Hoover and the won- 
derful men and women of the FBI. They 
can take it—the smears along with the 


cheers. The American public knows, re- 
spects, trusts, and loves Director Hoover and 
the FBI. It will take more than a minor 


critic to undermine the FBI. If you feel 

that you have $4.50 to spend, then spend 

it on the poor at Christmas time. Our con- 

gratulations to Director Hoover and all the 

men and women of the FBI. 

[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press of 
December 2, 1950] 


Goop MorNniInc 
(By Malcolm W. Bingay) 
BOOSTING HOOVER 


I have just read a book attacking the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation which turns 
out to be the highest compliment ever paid 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

The book is written by a very famous law- 
yer, indeed; one always referred to as noted 
with a long and distinguished record. 

how it stands to reason that a man who 
is one of the most brilliant lawyers in Amer- 
ica would most certainly have the ability to 
prosecute a case so that there would be no 
doubt of guilt. 

That is why, in my opinion, J. Edgar 
Hoover is given the finest endorsement ever 
presented any public official in our times. 
In a book of 559 pages the author, Max 
Lowenthal, is unable to find anything wrong 
with Hoover—alihough it isn’t because he 
doesn't try. 

There is no question about Hoover being 
thoroughly hated, especially by the Commu- 
nists. Pravda and the Daily Worker devote 
most of their energies to cursing him. 

And most certainly he has been cordially 
hated by the hatchet men of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. 

This is because he has refused to play 
politics. 

Born in Washington and a resident of 
that city he has never been allowed to vote, 
has never had anything to do with any po- 
litical party, and has lived up to the high 
principles of the Bureau as expressed in the 
law creating it: that it shall have nothing 
to do with politics. 

The extremely left-wing New Republic de- 
fends Hoover against Lowenthal's attacks in 
this manner: 

“Credit to Hoover when credit is due might 
have given it (the book) a better balance. 
The director of the FBI has instilled a fine 
esprit de corps tn his organization. He has 
kept it apparently free from venality—al- 
though some of his former agents have not 
been above profiting from their employment 
under him. 

“He had the good sense to resist congres- 
sional efforts to saddle him with the respon- 
sibility of passing on the loyalty of Govern- 
ment employees. His treatment of alien 
enemies in World War II was discriminating 
and just. He had no part in, and, indeed, 
opposed the Army’s mass evacuation of Jap- 
anese Americans from the west coast in 
1942.” 

Here we see the inability of a radical re- 
viewer with a fixation of mind to say a 
decent thing without a feline dig. The New 
Republic hints that there is something 
venal in the fact that former members of 
the FBI “have not been above profiting from 
their employment under him.” 

An FBI agent has to be highly educated. 
He has to be physically fit. He has to be 
an expert marksman. He has to pass a high 
intelligence test and prove his courage be- 
fore being accepted by Hoover. 

All appointments to his staff are free from 
political pull. 

Such an agent gets about the same annual 
pay as the ordinary factory worker. 
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Naturally there comes a time when he 
to consider his family and their future 
resigns and takes a position in industry 
law * * * anything honorable that ; 
peals to him—even to writing his men 

And this, it is hinted, is venal. 

Starting with FDR himself, what memb: 
of the whole Roosevel* administration 
not profit—and how—from association wi 
the administration? If any of the Tru: 
meénage has not done likewise it may be ad 
to an inability to read and write. 

These are the snide rides a courageous a1 
altruistic patriot has to take because he h; 
fiercely refused to play any kind of politic 

Though offered as high as $100,000 a yea 
by corporations because of his abilities and 
integrity, he has refused and lives on hj 
Government pay of around $10,000. 

He has never accepted a penny for any of 
the articles he has written. Like some hig} 
priest of a holy cause his vision is beyon 
money. 

The people of America owe J. Edgar Hoover 
an unpayable debt. He has inspired g 
eration after generation of youths with hi 
ideals and his school has educated the ; 
lice departments of all America in the sci 
ence of crime detection. 

The Roosevelt and Truman politicians hat 
him as much as the Nazis did and as th 
Communists now do. 

I know of no recommendation that could 
be higher. 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of December 3, 1959] 
WASHINGTON REPORT 

(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

Morris L. Ernst, a notec liberal who onc« 
held other views, now regards the Federal 
Bureau wu. Investization and its disector, Mr 
J. Edgar Foover, as able g'tardians of indi- 
vidual liberties. 

Ernst has set forth his thoughts in the 
current issue of Reader’s Digest, basing them 
on a lengthy and exhaustive study of the 
FBI. He finds it currently the victim of a 
smear Campaign. 

Max Lowenthal, President Truman's tutor 
in liberal thinking, is also the author of a 
book about the FBI. We have already ex- 
amined it in some detail. Lowenthal’s ver- 
sion Flames everything but the national debt 
on the FBI and Hoover. He is fearful that 
Hoover is bent on stomping out individual 
liberties in the U.S.A. The book in general 
fits perfectly as part of the a’ ti-FBI smear 
campaign to which Mr. Ernst refers. 

Lowenthal has had these ideas about the 
FBI for a long time, and on several occasions 
he has openly assailed the Bureau. 

Lowenthal once served as chief counsel for 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, when then Senator Harry Truman wes 
in charge of a subcommittee investigating 
railroads. 

It was this mid-30's investigation that 
launched Mr. Truman on the road to the 
White House. Later, in World War II, a 
watchdog committee for military spending 
was set up by the Senate, and Mr, Truman 
got the nod to head it. 

He already had a reputation as an investi- 
gator, which was made under Lowenthal's 
tutelage while chairman of the Commerce 
subcommittee. From there, Mr. Truman 
bounced into the Vice Presidency and finally 
the Presidency, with Lowenthal bouncing 
right behind him. 

It isn't often that a Presidental intimate 
has such strong views about the chief investi- 
gative agency of the Government as does 
Lowenthal. The President Keeps piling more 
and more antispy work on the FBI and prais- 
ing its operations. 

Even so, Lowenthal manages to maintain 
his strong dislike for the —"BI and still keep 
the Presidential ear. It’s a neat trick. 


















































































Evnst admits he once feared the FBI and 

power. He says: 

“Those who feared the Bureau—as I once 

will be glad to know the facts. The 
FBI is unique in the history of national 

li It has a magnificent record of re- 
spect for individual freedom. It invites docu- 

ented complaints against its agents. It 

zealously tried to prevent itself from vio- 
zy the democratic process.” 

Ernst acted as attorney in hundreds of 
cases involving civil liberties in which FBI 
gents were active. These chiefly involved 

panese and German nationalists who were 

unded up at the start of the war. Of 
hese he says: 

A few of the 16,000 persons then arrested 

me my clients. I defended them before 
hearing boards and was able to help free 
me of them. In every case there were fair 
with every consideration being 
shown to the defense. 

“And although I was the lawyer for certain 
‘quitted suspects, I must admit that Mr. 
Hoover had a justification in picking up my 
there was cause for suspicion, and 
no injustice was done.” 

So Mr. Ernst has had some first-hand ex- 
perience with the FBI. Furthermore, when 
he became real’, worried, he went to the 
FBI and talked it all over with Director 
Hoover. The above comments ensued. 

Lowenthal has yet to appear anywhere 
around the FBI, but his book contains 590 
pages of criticism of it 

Lowenthal is particularly incensed over 
wire tapping and loyalty cases that involve 
the FBI. Ernst notgs something Lowenthal 
lightly skips over—that the Communists 
work furtively and zealously against our 
freedom and our ideas of decency 

“Something had to be done about this and 
the FBI had to do it,” Ernst writes. “What 
was the task? To bring the facts up from 
the underground so that all the people can 
know what is being plotted.” 

Ernst gives Hoover an “A” for effort on 
this score. 

Lowenthal simply shudders in print and 
isks us to shudder with him. He also criti- 
cizes the FBI for keeping thousands of 
anonymous messages, tips, and unsigned 

tes in its files. 

Ernst points out that Maj. Gen. Bennett 
E. Meyers, former Air Force purchasing of- 
ficer, was started to prison on the basis of 
an unsigned note to the FBI. 

Scores of Communists clso can ruminate 
ut the value of information of this na- 
ture as they languish in jail or contemplate 
an early trip to one, at the Government’s ex- 
pen e, 


hearings, 


clients; 











Resolution of Republican Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following res- 
olution adopted this morning by the Re- 
publican conference: 

In this critical hour, confidence of the 
American people in their leadership is es- 
sential to our security. 

It is completely obvious that Secretary 
Acheson and the State Department under 
his leadership have lost the confidence of 
the Congress and the American people and 
cannot regain it. 
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Recognizing this fact, we earnestly insist 
for the good of our country that Acheson 


be replaced as Secretary of State and that 
there be a thorough housecleaning in the 
State Department and changes in the per- 
sonnel and policies responsible for this lack 


of confidence. 


Scapegoat or Blunderer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, citizens of 
the Third Congressional District of Iowa 
have lost whatever confidence they may 
have had in Secretary of State Acheson. 

Many weeks ago I publicly called for 
his removal from office for it was evi- 
dent then that the stupidity and 
blundering of the State Department and 
the administration had destroyed any 
usefulness he may have had. 

The thinking of a vast majority of 


Iowans is well summarized in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Daily Courier: 
ACHESON: SCAPEGOAT OR BLUNDERER? 
Rumors persist, despite denials, that Sec- 
retary of State Acheson will resign soon. Al- 


though his supporters may defend him 
stoutly against accusations of incompetence, 
they cannot deny that 
fidence of the country Demands for his 
resignation have come not only from Re- 
publicans but also from important Demo- 
cratic Congressmen. 

Acheson’s friends insist that he is merely 


he has lost the con- 


being made the scapegoat for military dis- 
asters in Korea, that the public merely wants 
to cut off somebody's head because the Rus- 


sians have maneuvered us into an unwanted 
and unpopular war. 

On the other hand, severe indictments can 
be brought against Acheson which prove that 
he, while not entirely to blame for the pres- 
ent situation, played a dominant role in the 
tragic blunders which led the country into 
this debacle 

First. Acheson was a leadil De- 
partment advocate of appeasement of Rus- 
sia long before he be 
and must bear his share of blame for the 
consequences of that appeasement. 

Second. Acheson v member of the 


State 


ame Secretary of State 


State Department clique which deserted 
Chiang Kai-shek in the critical period fol- 
lowing the war when the Nationalist leader 
might have established hi control over 
China. Instead, the State Department en- 
f ’ 


forced a truce while an ¢ rt was made to 
require Chiang to take the Communists into 
his government. History will record that this 
maneuver paved the way for the eventual 
triumph of the Communists in the 

Third. Acheson publicly proclaimed as 
retary of State that Korea would-not be de- 
fended and this undoubtedly led the Com- 
munists to conclude that we would let South 
Korea fall in a civil tt 
nese Nationalists be defeated 

Fourth. Acheson was Secretary of State 
when the critical decision was 
vise the previous policy 
the South Koreans. This was a mad gamble 
unless there were reasonable assurances that 
the Chinese Communists would not enter 
the conflict. As far as the public knows, 
moreover, no effort was made to determine 


what the policy of the Chinese Communists 


ivil war. 
Sec- 





made to re- 


nd go t the aid of 





was going to be As Secretary of State, this 


was Acheson's responsibility 








Fifth. Acheson based American policy in 
the Orient on the belief that the Chinese 
Communists could be split off from Russia 
and they would follow a policy inde- 
pendent of the litburo This has be 
proved exactly 100 percent wrong 

Sixth. Regardless of the justice of Senator 
JosrpH R. McCartuy’s charges, Acheson has 
had a “sof attitude toward Communists 
and extreme left-winger in Government 
service He violated the public trust by 
publicly assert that he would not “turn 
my back on Alger Hiss, the convicted 
perjurer. 

Surely all this is reasonable justification 
for demanding Acheson's dismissal No 
doubt many of the criticisms result from the 


increased wisdom <¢ hindsight; but in any 


of 
case the Secretary of State is exposed by de- 


velopments as a blunder:r. We know of no 
way to judge the abilities of a Government 
official than by his success or failure ind 
Acheson—insofar as Asiatic policy is con- 


cerned—has been a failure 





Mohawk Valley Formula for Strikebreak- 
ing Used by Reactionary Republicanism 
To Win Elections as Well as Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN Mr. Speaker, at 
this time i wish to call the attention of 
the Congress and the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to the Mohawk 
Valley strikebreaking formula as set 
forth in the case entitled “The Matter 
of Remington Rand, Inc., and Reming- 
ton Rand Joint Protective Board of the 
District Council Office Equipment 
Workers.” Case No. C-145, decided 
March 13, 1937, which case is to be 
found in the decisions and orders of the 
National Labor Relations Board, volume 
II, pages 626 and 664 to 666, inclusive 

I direct attention to this strikebreak- 
ing formula, because I feel sure that the 
reactionary Republican Party whose po- 
litical conduct is always in step with big 
business, has been using this strike- 
breaking formula in political campaign 
against the people and their interests, in 
the same manner as it has been used by 


big business against employees who 
sought to gain their rights from greedy, 
selfish, and un-American interest It 
might be well for liberal Democrats and 
Republicans who are alined against re- 


actionary Republicans and Democrat 
in a fight to preserve our country and 
our form of government and the ri 

of the people to study this strike-breaxk- 
ing formula and see how it has been 
used in past political campaign Many 
liberal Democrats and Republica! 
agree with me that this is the k 
long past as well as m cent political 
campaigns which brought about the de- 
feat of men who should have been per- 
mitted to serve the people, and it be- 
hooves all right-thinking Americans in 
future campaigns to follow the labo 
union breaking the Mol c 


I y LO 


plan in 
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Valley formula. A definite manual has 
| pared by labor unions to offset 
formula if same is being 

) 


either in whole or in part 
formula, as taken from the afore- 
n ied report, is as follows: 
When the strike is threatened, label 
} L as agitators to discredit 
th the public and their own follow- 
é In the plant conduct a forced ballote 


tf foremen in an ate 
trength of the union 


ier the direct! 


to ascertain the 


i to make possible misrepresentation of 

th trikers as a small minority imposing 
| upon the majority. At the same 

time, disseminate propaganda, by means of 


pre releases, advertisements, and activities 
onaries,” such propaganda falsely 

x the issues involved in the strike so 
that the strikers appear to be making arbi- 
1 y demands, and the real issues, such as 
the employer's refusal to bargain collectively, 
are obscured. Concurrently with these 
moves, by exerting economic pressure 
1 . threats to move the plant, aline the 
| iential members of the community into 

ive group opposed to the strike. In- 


of “miss 


this group, usually designated a 
citizens committee, representatives of the 
ker real-estate owners, and business- 


men, i. e., those most sensitive to any threat 
f removal of the plant because of its effect 


upon property values and purchasing power 
flowing from payrolls 

ond. When the strike is called raise 
high the banner of law and order, thereby 


causing the community to mass legal and 
police weapons against a wholly imagined 
ice and to forget that those of its mem- 


bers who are employees have equal rights 
1 the other members of the community. 
rhird. Call a mass meeting of the citizens 


to coordinate public sentiment against the 
» and to strengthen the power of the 
citizens committee, which organization, thus 
supported, will both aid the employer in ex- 
erting pressure upon the local authorities 
and itself sponsor vigilante activities. 
Fourth. Bring about the formation of a 
large armed police force to intimidate the 
kers and to exert a psychological effect 
upon the citizens. This force is built up by 
utilizing local police, State police if the gov- 
ernor cooperates, vigilantes, and _ special 
deputies, the deputies being chosen if pos- 
sible from other neighborhoods, so that there 
will be no personal relationships to induce 
npathy for the strikers. Coach the dep- 
uties and vigilantes on the law of unlawful 
assembly, inciting to riot, disorderly conduct, 
etc., so that, unhampered by any thought 
that the strikers may also possess some 
rights, they will be ready and anxious to use 
their newly acquired authority to the limit. 
Fifth. And perhaps most important, 
heighten the demoralizing effect of the 
above measures—all designed to convince 
the strikers that their cause is hopeless— 
by a back-to-work movement, operated by a 
puppet association of so-called loyal em- 
ployees secretly organized by the employer. 
Have this association wage a publicity cam- 


paign in its own name and coordinate such 
campaign with the work of the “mission- 
aries” circulating among the strikers and 
visitin their homes. This back-to-work 


movement has these results: It causes the 
public to believe that the strikers are in the 
minority and that most of the employees 
desire to return to work, thereby winning 
sympathy for the employer and an endorse- 
ment of his activities to such an extent that 
the public is willing to pay the huge costs, 
direct and indirect, resulting from the heavy 
forces of police. This back-to-work move- 
ment also enables the employer, when the 
plant is later opened, to operate it with 
strikebreakers if necessary and to continue 
to refuse to bargain collectively with the 
strikers. In addition, the back-to-work 


movement permits the employer to keep a 
constant check on the strength of the union 
through the number of applications received 
from employees ready to break ranks and 
return to work, such number being kept 
secret from the public and the other em- 
ployees, so that the doubts and fears created 
by such secrecy will in turn induce still 
others to make applications. 

Sixth. When a sufficient number of appli- 
cations are on hand, fix a date for an opening 
of the plant through the device of having 
such opening requested by the back-to-work 
association. Together with the citizens’ com- 
mittee, prepare for such opening by mak- 
ing provision for a peak army of police by 
roping off the areas surrounding the plant, 
by securing arms and ammunition, etc. The 
purpose of the opening of the plant is three- 
fold: To see if enough employees are ready 
to return to work; to induce still others to 
return as a result of the demoralizing effect 
produced by the opening of the plant and 
the return of some of their number; and 
lastly, even if the maneuver fails to in- 
duce a sufficient number of persons to re- 
turn, to persuade the public through pic- 
tures and news releases that the opening 
was nevertheless successful. 

Seventh. Stage the opening, theatrically 
throwing open the gates at the propitious 
moment and having the employees march 
into the plant grounds in a massed group 
protected by squads of armed police, so as to 
give to the opening a dramatic and exagger- 
ated quality and thus heighten its demor- 
alizing effect. Along with the opening pro- 
vide a spectacle—speeches, flag raising, and 
praises for the employees, citizens, and local 
authorities, so that, their vanity touched, 
they will feel responsible for the continued 
success of the scheme and will increase their 
efforts to induce additional employees to 
return to work 

Eighth. Capitalize on the demoralization 
of the strikers by continuing the show of 
police force and the pressure of the citizens 
committee, both to insure that those em- 
ployees who have returned will continue at 
work and to force the remaining strikers 
to capitulate. If necessary, turn the locality 
into a warlike camp through the declaration 
of a state of emergency tantamount to mar- 
tial law and barricade it from the outside 
world so that nothing may interfere with 
the successful conclusion of the formula, 
thereby driving home to the union leaders 
the futility of further efforts to hold their 
ranks intact. 

Ninth. Close the publicity barrage, which 
day by day during the entire period has in- 
creased the demoralization worked by all 
of these measures, on the theme that the 
plant is in full operation and that the strik- 
ers were merely a minority attempting to 
interfere with the right to work, thus in- 
ducing the public to place a moral stamp 
of approval upon the above measures. With 
this, the campaign is over—the employer 
has broken the strike. 





Robert Fay Rockwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
our deceased friend and former col- 
league, Robert Fay Rockwell. I served 
with Bob on the Public Lands Committee 


when he was chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamati: 
and have known him ever since he b 
came a Member of Congress. I alway 
considered him one of the finest men | 
ever knew. Often I commented to him 
that he was appropriately named, 
that the “rock” in his name signified | 
Stability. It was indeed a shock to m 
to hear of his passing. 





The Lack of Humanity and the Inordinate 
Greed of Certain Omaha Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 
Friday; December 15, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
was a time in our land when the Ameri- 
can medical profession was regardec 
highly by everyone. That time was when 
people could call a doctor and he would 
respond with the same alacrity with 
which a clergyman would go to the bed- 
side of the sick or dying. That day, 
however, has passed as far as many 
present-day members of the medical 
profession are concerned. In fact, to 
these men, medicine is no longer a pro- 
fession, but a cruel, greedy, money-mak- 
ing racket. 

One can visit most any community in 
this country and see a beautiful house 
being erected and upon inquiry he is 
told that that house is to be the future 
home of the successful money-makin 
doctor. If he chances to see a beautiful 
and expensive automobile upon the 
streets and asks a passer-by who is the 
owner of that automobile he will most 
probably be told that it is the automobile 
of one of the successful money-making 
doctors. If he sees a convertible auto- 
mobile speeding down the street and in- 
quires who is the owner of same, he most 
probably will be told that it belongs to 
the successful money-making doctor’s 
son or daughter. If he chances to see a 
town car decked out in the most attrac- 
tive, stunning pastel shade and is curi- 
ous to know the ownership thereof, he 
will probably be told that that car be- 
longs to the successful money-making 
doctor’s wife. 

In calling attention to these matters 
I do not do so in an envious way, but 
merely to direct attention to the fact 
that many present-day medical men are 
not known for their charity or personal 
goodness, or great medical skill, but are 
known only because of the display of 
wealth which they make and the feverish 
energy with which they pursue and 
gather in the dollar and pile up that 
wealth of this world which the Nazarene 
and his Apostles so roundly despised. 

I sometimes wonder what has brought 
about this from Dr. Jekyll to Mr. Hyde 
change in medical men. 

We read about the New Hampshire 
doctor who was charged with a mercy 
killing, about a midwestern doctor who 
was a woman killing abortionist, about 
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a western doctor who was a kidnaper 
and extortionist, and about all the other 
public offenses which are laid at the 
doors of some medical men. We ask 
ourselves what is happening to doctors 

; a class. We try to find the answer 
ind learn that the teachings which they 
received in the medical schools were not 
that which is most conducive to the 
training of people who will occupy even- 
tually a place in the second highest pro- 
fession known in the world—the profes- 

ion of medicine which is next to the 
ministry. 

We learn that no one could become a 
medical student for some few years last 
past unless he was a quiz kid. He must 
excel in the subjects required for pre- 
medical training. Class leaders are the 
only ones who are eligible now in medical 
schools. Of course when scholastic 
standing is the sole and only test, it is 
almost certain that various types of per- 
verts will be admitted into the medical 
schools because great knowledge and 
great ability to learn without moral guid- 
ance, moral balance, moral training, and 
healthy bodies is the very spawning 
grounds for perversion. Instead of re- 
quiring that a man have the proper 
training of the mind and heart, medical 
schools today require proper training of 
the mind only. Instead of selecting good 
mechanics and wholesome people with a 
heart, they welcome with open arms the 
wan, slight, cold-eyed quiz-kid type with 
all of their strange ideas, cruelties, and 
tendencies to be unnatural. 

Many splendid Omaha doctors would 
never have been doctors at all if the 
present-day standards for admission to 
medical colleges had been in force. 
Many of the old-time doctors were per- 
sons who did hard work, others were 
excellent mechanics, and still others, 
though they did not excel in scholar- 
ship, possessed that which enabled them 
to become real doctors in the truest sense 
of the word. 

Something must be done to keep the 
quiz kids out of the medical profession. 
Something must be done to remove the 
liars from the medical profession. 
Something must be done to remove the 
trickster from the medical profession. 
Something must be done to remove the 
greedy, selfish money makers from the 
medical profession. Something must be 
done to clean up the whole sordid pres- 
ent-day medical mess. It is sad to re- 
flect that some doctors have become so 
deaf to the call of their country by rea- 
son of greed and selfishness that Con- 
gress had to draft them into the military 
services for the first time in this Nation’s 
history. 

I want to give you a few samples of 
what some Nebraska doctors have done 
to debase their profession and to lose 
the respect of many decent thinking 
people. 

The first instance I want to call your 
attention to concerns a very prominent 
woman who was on her way to Lincoln, 
Nebr., by automobile and had a heart 
attack. The driver of the automobile 
stopped at the first town he reached 
after she had suffered this heart attack 
and brought this stricken woman to the 
home of the leading doector, arriving 
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there at about noon. The patient was 
admitted into the doctor’s house and was 
seated in the living room and was notice- 
ably suffering a great deal of discomfort 


and pain. The doctor was eating his 
noonday meal in an adjoining room, 


and refused to leave the table until he 
had finished his meal, consequently this 
woman received no treatment whatso- 
ever until the doctor had satisfied the 
craving of the inner man. No appeal to 
this doctor was heeded by him. He 
sternly announced, “Wait until I finish 
eating.” 

The second instance was that of a man 
who worked as a meat cutter in South 
Omaha, Nebr. His wife became ill and 
was taken to a local hospital. Inquiry 
was made by the doctors and the hos- 
pital as to the husband’s financial 
standing. They were told that he had 
about $4,000 in the bank. The wife was 
treated for a period of time, during 
which time the $4,000 was drained away 
from him and then the wife was brought 
back home, not better but much worse 
because of the treatment she received. 
The interest of the doctor and the hos- 
pital ceased when the money ran out. 
Now this man with his life savings taker 
away from him by the doctors and the 
hospital can struggle along the best he 
can until death claims his spouse. 

The third instance relates to a neigh- 
bor of mine. For 27 years he carried on 
a barbering business in the neighbor- 
hood, and for almost the same length of 
time his wife operated a Veauty parlor 
in the rear of the barber shop. This 
couple lived very frugally and became the 
owners of a nice brick home in a plain 
but excellent residential section—they 
had it finely furnished, they had a new 
automobile, they had the most up-to- 
date equipment in their barber shop and 
beauty parlor, they had money in the 
bank and bonds. One day this man real- 
ized that he was not feeling very well. 
He went to a big-shot doctor, who later 
was connected with the so-called Heal- 
ing Arts Committee. After making a 
financial disclosure he was taken to a 
local hospital. He passed through the 
hands of about seven or eight specialists. 
He was given X-ray treatments and 
otherwise treated for a period of several 
months. All of the cash in the bank was 
paid to the doctors and to the hospital, 
and all of the bonds were sold and the 
proceeds paid to the doctors and to the 
hospital; the home was sold and the 
money was paid to the doctors and to 
the hospital. In fact, practically every- 
thing these people had except their bar- 
ber shop and beauty parlor was disposed 
of and channeled into the ccffers of the 
doctors and the hospital. Finally there 
was no more money left. Then this man 
was loaded into an ambulance and was 
deposited in a room in the rear of the 
barber shop, where he remained for a 
couple of weeks and then was returned 
to the hospital for a few days prior to 
his death. His doctor complimented the 
wife of this man for the promptness in 
which she paid every bill, and when there 
was no more money left he and a doctor 
cohort threw off about $300 from the re- 
maining bills—thus manifesting for the 
first time any spirit of generosity or de- 
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cency. This man was buried and his 
wife is now struggling on to make a liv- 
ing, starting again almost from scratch 
Is it not a pitiful thing to think that doc- 
tors and hospitals could wipe out 27 years 
of savings of a husband and wife in less 
than 7 months’ time? These doctors 
claimed that this man had a cancer 

They did not seem to know that nature 
oftentimes throws a wall of tissue around 
a tumorous cancer and entirely isolates 
the cancer. They gave this man deep 
X-ray treatments in an intense way and 
cooked the tissue which had the cancer 
contained and permitted it to spread 
throughout his entire body 

I would certainly like to sue these doc- 
tors, because they took this money prac- 
tically by duress. Most anyone would 
give everything they possessed to save a 
loved one and these doctors knew that 
only too well 

I sometimes think that some doctors 
are worse than some undertakers I have 
known in my lifetime who excelled in 
bleeding the last dollar out of bereaved 
relatives on the pretense that a fine 
burial was the last thing they could do 
for the dead. 

The fourth incident which I shall di- 
rect your attention to is a happening 
which occurred to a remote neighbor of 
mine. Their young child had convul- 
sions. A neighborhood doctor was 
called who was a child specialist and he 
refused to treat this child or even view 
it in the home. He insisted the child 
be taken to a hospital and a short time 
after this refusal on the part of the 
doctor, the child died. 

These instances are not isolated ones 
There are many more similar occur- 
rences which could be called to your at- 
tention. You all know how heartless a 
great number of the present-day doc- 
tors are. A radio entertainer made the 
statement that you could not go to some 
doctors with a splinter in your finger 
and have him do anything for you unless 
you first hit the sheets in a hospital 
The doctors seem to be in league with 
the hospitals and channel all of their 
patients, who show any ability to pay, 
into the hospitals. They refuse to make 
house calls any more and you are for- 
tunate if they even send a beginner 
The hospitals pack sick people in wards 
in violation of all health regulations and 
charge handsome prices for a bed in a 
place where other reeking, sick people 
are confined. Hospital rooms in some 
instances cost as much as $30 and $50 
a day. I wonder if it is not about time 
for the people to organize into group 
and refuse to leave their more pleasant 
homes and go to a hospital room or ward 
to be neglected just to please a doctor 
and make it easy for him to call on all of 
his patients at once 

Many people complain about 
unions being closed organizations but 
they do not have one thing on the doc- 
tors. They will not permit sufficient 
numbers of students to receive medical 
education because that would lessen their 
incomes. 

I believe that the corrupting of the 
doctors was brought about by insurance 
com=anies who wr compensation and 
liability and other insurance 


labor 


policies, 
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They certainly taught the doctors how 
to lie both in and out of court. 

I have had doctors take the witness 
stand and testify that a man’s injury 
really helped him because he needed rest 
and the fact that he got rest would pro- 
long his life, therefore the injury he 
received was a blessing in disguise. 

A partial solution of this grave medi- 
cal situation, of course, would be to train 
and graduate more doctors of not the 
quiz-kid type but the normal—the hu- 
man type. This will not cure the pres- 
ent-day conditions, however. 

I feel that the tax authorities of this 
Government should go through the books 
of these successful doctors with a fine- 
toothed comb, and I am sure if they 
would do so that they would catch them 
cheating on their income-tax returns. 
If that situation was discovered the doc- 
tors should be prosecuted and sent to 
prison, not merely penalized in money. 
All doctors who commit perjury should 
be prosecuted. In fact, there is a cry- 
ing need today for bigger and better doc- 
tors in all penitentiaries. 

In conclusion I want to call attention 
to a newspaper release which appeared 
recently in the press which tells a sad 
story: 

MEDICAL PEARL HARBOR 

The Committee for the Nation’s Health 
claims the American Medical Association has 
opened the way to a “future medical Pearl 
Harbor” by opposing Federal aid to medical 
schools. It is said AMA's recent stand in 
favor of private, rather than Federal support 
for medical schools is a conscience sop for 
AMA's obstructionist tactics—a high pres- 
publicity gesture to drown out the 
almost unanimous demand for immediate 
* * * passage of the medical education 
bill, 


sure 





Housing for Eskimo Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, every day 
I receive letters from people in my dis- 
trict demanding constructive action in 
connection with the war in Korea. Peo- 
ple recognize that we have a tough 
struggle ahead and that down the road 
to the future lie many obstacles. 

They realize that if this Nation is to 
survive there will be blood and sweat 
and tears. They are ready for sacri- 
fice—every American. Every American 
I know is ready and willing to do his 
share, to lower his standard of living, to 
sacrifice luxuries if it will help to stem 
the tide of Communist aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, while people are de- 
manding forthright action by their 
Government and while they are asking 
that their Government take a realistic 
view of the dangers which confront us, 
we find that the Government in some 
instances is completely oblivious to 
realism, 
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Mr. Speaker, one of the most asinine 
things I have run across is a press re- 
lease from the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, dated December 2, 1950, 

Mr. Speaker, this press release reveals 
that while there is a call for mobiliza- 
tion,- while stringent controls are being 
applied on building construction and all 
forms of activity close to the American 
people we have one agency proudly an- 
nouncing a new program for housing 
Eskimoes. I have often been critical of 
the administration and of the numerous 
Federal employees whom I felt were 
contributing little to the welfare of the 
country—doing nothing in some cases 
but living at the public trough. Per- 
haps some officials might still condone 
such ridiculous goings-on. But today 
we are in a war, mind you, that may well 
determine whether we ourselves are to 
have roofs over our heads. 

Mr. Speaker, this is another example 
of the Government calling upon the peo- 
ple for sacrifice but, by its own actions, 
showing that it, itself, is unwilling to 
sacrifice. It continues to employ hun- 
dreds—perhaps thousands—of employ- 
ees and spend thousands of dollars to 
look into the housing conditions of Es- 
kimoes, a condition that has existed for 
thousands of years and a condition 
which I will wager the Eskimoes are 
perfectly willing to continue for J can’t 
imagine an Eskimo being any more 
happy about bureaucratic interference 
with his housing and home problems 
than most Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not have anything 
against the Eskimoes but I note that 
while we here in this country are being 
called upon to accept less of certain stra- 
tegic materials, the Eskimo who con- 
forms to bureaucratic edict can get 
corrugated aluminum roofing for his 
house. This at a time when we desper- 
ately need critical materials in the war 
effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I can only scratch my 
head in wonder at the antics of the ad- 
ministration. In the hope that some of 
the other Members can help me out of 
this fix, I ask that the full text of the 
following press release be included in 
my remarks: 

HOUSING AND 
HoME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
December 2, 1950. 

BeTTeR HovusInc For ESKIMO FAMILIES 

Many Eskimo families in isolated and more 
primitive sections of Alaska are now living 
for the first time in warm and sanitary 
homes. These homes are made possible un- 
der the remote dwelling program conducted 
by the Alaska Housing Authority with the 
sponsorship of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency under special provisions of the 
Alaska Housing Act. 

Under this program an Eskimo can obtain 
a loan not to exceed $500 for construction 
or improvement of his home. Out of the 
proceeds of the loan, FHA supplies the ma- 
terials required. The borrower may receive 
material enough to construct a 14- by 17-foot 
dwelling, using 2- by 4-inch lumber for raft- 
ers and joists and 1- by 6-inch tongue and 
grooved lumber for floors, siding, and sheath- 
ing. Aluminum corrugated roofing is placed 
over the ceiling sheathing. Asphalt-treated 
insulation 1 inch thick is used under the 





flooring and on the inside of walls and ceiling. 
Each dwelling has two windows, 36 by 30 in- 
ches in size. This type of construction pro- 
vides a dry home much easier to keep warm 
and sanitary than the original dwelli: 
which usually has only a frequently dam 
dirt floor. 





Further Sinister Activities of the Omaha 
Doctors During the Past Congressional 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Omaha doctors, combined with the al- 
leged Healing Arts Committee to Com- 
bat Socialism and Communism, put out 
a green-colored dodger upon one side of 
which was published an article which I 
had placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
on March 13, 1950, entitled “More About 
This Socialized-Medicine Scare.” 

On one half of the opposite side of 
this dodger is a cartoon picture which is 
labeled “O’Suttivan,” and I am pur- 
ported to have said, “Hey, Doc, you’re 
an evil old man.” Then there appears 
the following: 

They say that our national health insur- 
ance plan is socialized medicine, like the 
British plan is, when that is as false as most 
any old doctor’s United States income-tax 
returns, and the hypocrite doctor knows it 
full well.—O'SULLIVAN. 

Of course, it’s hard to believe. But read 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp yourself. To the 
doctors, dentists, and others who are trained 
in the healing arts: Every doctor, dentist, 
nurse, and assistant interested in preserving 
the high standards and ethics of the medi- 
cal profession should read this amazing 
speech made by the Second District Congress- 
man. It seems incredible that any public 
servant in America would be guilty of such 
irrational thinking. To spread such a tirade 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp discredits the 
people of Nebraska. 

Sincerely, 

Robert Schrock, M. C. Howard, J. B. 
Christensen, E. J. Kirk, Warren 
Thompson, Ralph Luikart, E. C. Sage, 
Wm. L. Shearer, Herbert H. Davis, 
Edwin Davis, James Wm. Martin, 
James J. O'Neil, E. L. McQuiddy, W. L. 
Sucha. 

(Published by the Nebraska Committee to 
Combat Socialism and Communism, Art Ren- 
strom, chairman; John Eckert, secretary- 
treasurer.) 


On the remaining half of this page 
appears the following reading matter, 
some of which was stressed by large 
type: 

If you believe that socialized medicine is 
wrong, then you should get your assistant to 
work, your wife to work, your friends to work, 
and yourself to work to elect Howarp Bur- 
FETT to Congress. Burrett knows that the 
American people are the healthiest people in 
the world. He knows this because of the 
ability and character of the thousands of 
men and women who have devoted them- 
selves to a lifetime of service to humanity 
through the medical professions. Prevent 


the spread of communism and socialism by 
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electing men 
against these evils. 


who have a proven record 


This throw-away sheet was given wide 
distributio; throughout the congres- 
sional district. 

In ull statements which were sent out, 
approximately one-half of the Omaha 
doctors who opposed me by claiming that 
I was for socialized medicine, the follow- 
ing printed material was inserted: 

To My Patients: 

The issue of socialization has been put 
squarely before the people of our country. 
Legislation seeking to socialize medicine has 
been introduced in the present Congress and 
is now being held in committee. The Con- 
gressman from this district, Mr. EuGrENng 
O’SULLIVAN, in a speech before Congress on 
March 13, 1950, took the position that he was 
in favor of the pending compulsory national 
health plan, which is socialization of your 
health. 

I am absolutely against it. 
stand? 

You must be registered to vote. October 
27 is the last day for registering. Absentee 
ballots can be had now by calling JAckson 
7555, or write to Herman E. Kuppinger, elec- 
tion commissioner, Douglas County Court- 
house, today. 


How do you 


The following telegram was sent to 
all doctors in the Second Congressional 
District: 

Refer to sample letters you have received. 
Bring sufficient number of letterheads with 
copy of sample letter to the seventeenth floor, 
Medical Arts Building. We will return. 

HEALING ARTS COMMITTEE, 
J. P. RepGwick, M. D. 


The sample letters which the foregoing 
telegram referred to were as follows: 


(Attached are two sample letters suitable 
for direct mail to your patients. Choose 1 
or both and supply us with as much of your 
letterhead stationery as you would like copies 
of the letters. We will have it run off on a 
letterpress, which looks like a typewritten 
letter. Bring your order to this office and 
your order will be returned to you promptly.) 

My Dear PaTIENTS: You and I have been 
friends for some time. I believe that I have 
served you and yours faithfully and well 
with sincere understanding, in your hours of 
need. I would now like to discuss with you, 
compulsory national health insurance, a sub- 
ject of vital importance that is of particular 
concern to you, as well as to me. I do not 
know, whether or not, you are aware of the 
scheme called compulsory national insurance 
(socialized medicine) that the present ad- 
ministration is endeavoring to enact into law 
at this time. 

This scheme would destroy the personal re- 
lationship between patient and physician, 
would make impossible absolute free choice 
of physician in time of illness, would lower 
the quality of medical care. I believe that 
you want to preserve your present relation- 
ship with the doctor of your own personal 
choice, and that you want to continue to en- 
joy your present high quality personal medi- 
cal care. 

You, personally, will not be given the op- 
portunity to vote for or against this law, but, 
your Congressman will have the power to 
vote for or against this proposed “socialized 
medicine” law. I would like to suggest that 
you vote for Mr. Howarp BurretTt on election 
day, November 7. Mr. Burretr has consist- 
ently opposed socialized medicine, compul- 
sory national health insurance, and all forms 
of state socialism. 

This is so important to all of the people of 
America, and to you, and to me, I ask you 
as a personal favor to vote on November 7 for 
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Mr. Howarp Burrertr for Congress and to urge 
your family, your friends and acquaintances 
to vote for him as well. Let us stop the trend 
toward state socialism in America. The vol- 
untary way is the American way. 
With best personal regards and 
thanks for your cooperation in 
Vital important matter. 
Sincerely yours. 


sincere 
this most 


My Dear PATIENT: In this country we have 
always kept the care of the sick out of poli- 
tics. We want it to stay that way 

Your doctor’s job is to look after your 
heaith—not your politics. But when politics 
may affect your health and the care of the 
sick, it is your doctor’s duty to speak up 

Now a socialized medicine scheme has 
been put up by the national administration 
in Washington. They call it compulsory 
national health insurance. That means that 
you have to pay ior it whether you want it 
or not. 

Whatever name it is called, it leads to the 
same thing—political control of the doctors, 
dentists, pharmacists, nurses, hospitals, and 
everyone else who looks after the sick. It 
means inferior treatment. Under this 
scheme the confidential relationship between 
a doctor and his patient will be a thing of 
the past. And it means more expense—an- 
other compulsory deduction from your pay 
check, less take-home pay, and more hidden 
taxes (cigarette tax, etc.). 

On election day, November 7, we ask you 
to vote for Howarp Burrett for Second Dis- 
trict Congressman. Mr. BurrettT is against 
this scheme. He knows, what all c° us know, 
that politics and medicine don’t mix. 

Sincerely yours. 


The following letter was also sent to 
every doctor in the Second Congressional 
District: 


NON-PARTISAN DocTrors COMMITTEE 
FOR AMERICAN MEDICINE, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Doctor: The issue in the congres- 
sional election here in district No. 2 is clear- 
cut so far as medicine is concerned. We are 
lucky that is so. Now we can carry on the 
campaign to defeat socialized medicine on 
clean-cut lines which the people can under- 
stand. 

Not only is O’SuLttvan on record for social- 
ized medicine but he is on record against the 
doctor personally. 

Now we doctors have many friends 
throughout district No. 2 who are ready and 
Willing to help us. But as doctors we must 
take the lead in this battle. We must be in 
the very forefront of the fight. We are or- 
ganized and ready to go into action with a 
well-defined and hard-hitting campaign. 

Whether Republican or Democrat, it is our 
duty to elect a man to Congress who will 
vote against socialized medicine. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. On a nonpartisan basis we can 
and should support Burrert, not because he 
is a Republican but because he is against 
political medicine. 

Many Democrats, including Dr. R. E. 
Robins, vice president of the AMA and a na- 
tional Democratic committeeman, believe the 
President's compulsory program is contrary 
to the principles that gave birth to the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Florida clearly demonstrated 
this stand. In their Democratic primary 
this spring Republicans and Democrats alike 
“canned” Pepper, the arch exponent of the 
welfare state. The people elected SMATHERs, 
a fearless young Democrat who openly and 
firmly opposed socialized medicine. Nation- 
ally and locally Drs. O’Hearn, Carnazzo, and 
Howard, all old-time Democrats, publicly ex- 
pressed their sentiments in this direction. 

The most important single mission of the 
campaigns in Florida, Pennsylvania, and New 
York was a thoroughgoing letter-writing 
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job, personal letters beamed to the doctor's 
patients on his own letterhead, over his sig- 


nature, in his own envelopes. Their blue- 
print is our model. Make it your program, 
too 

The members of your medical society 


speakers bureau, as well as 
print on this com 
line in this battle. Let's no longer indulge 
in the safety of inaction and the bliss of 
inertia. This is the hour for positive action 
on the part of every pract physici: 
Don’t plan to do it in the future. The future 
is now. Do it now 


It is too late now in other countries. 


the members 


ut on the flring 





ittee, are « 





icing 


J. PHtt. REDGWIcCK 
Ez itive Director. 
The following three letters were then 
sent to all the doctor 
Ir You Want To Save Your Neck, Tus Is 


ONE Way TO HELP 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1950 
THE 12 COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

St. Joseph's Hospital: L. D. McGuire, W. L. 
Sucha, Adolph Sachs. 

St. Catherine's Hospital: 
George N. Johnson. 

Immanuel Hospital 
ius B. Christensen 

Methodist Hospital: 
Howard B. Hunt 

Clarkson Hospital: 
Thompson, 

Doctor’s 
boda 

Dear Doctor: We are out to beat O’SuLti- 
VAN, in whose published statement doctors 
are referred to as “evil men.” 

Our present Representative from the Sec- 
ond District give 100 percent endorsement to 
the Truman programs, including socialized 
medicine. 

We have selected 12 members of our pro- 
fession to solicit funds to defeat O’SuttI- 
VAN. You are one of them to work at the 
hospital specified above. Will you accept, 
and also donate, as well as solicit? The time 
is short 

In our solicitation of 
the Second District, 
statement 


James F. Kelly, 


Herbert H. Davis, Jul- 


John R 


Schenken, 


Edwin Davis, Warren 


H spital R y Fouts, Joe 


Swo- 


the physicians of 
we could use a printed 
as follows: 
enclosed. 

2. I do (do not) 


added to the 


desire to have my name 
roster of the committee. 
3. I estimate that I can secure ...-... votes 
for our American cause. 
Sincerely yours, 
Earu C. Sace, M. D 

P. S—The best method is the “personal 
touch.” 
P. P. § 
Alian Hruby 


Lutheran Hospital: E. J. Kirk, 


OmaHA, Nepr., October 11, 1950 
DEAR MEMBER OF THE HEALING Arts Pro- 


FESSION: It was exactly 1 month a (Sep- 
tember 11, 1950) when I was sucked in to 


raise money to defeat O’SULLIVAN. Thi 
on a Monday. 

On Tuesday, September 12 
delivery letters went out t 
ing them if they would help me 


1950 
) 12 physici isk- 


Hence the name, “Committee of twelve 
There was the same number of d 
Mike Crofoot came back with the best 
tort: “We have the 12 apostles placed, | 


are wondering, who is Jesus?” 

On Wednesday, September 13, 195¢ 
of solicitation went out to the Omal 
Douglas County Medical Society (Miss 
Franta tells me there are 358 active, paying 
members, about 20 honorary members, 35 
associate members, and about 10 M. D.’s who 
will start paying dues on January 1, 1951.) 
Miss Franta and I stuffed, stamped, and 
sealed these envelopes. The letter cost $9 








Thoece letters have brought in funds which 
gotof digits You, as yet, have not con- 
tr‘buted, so we see ro reason to tell you the 
n These funds are in the Omaha 
nk and we pay our bills as soon 
as they re presented 

Friends of ours, not in the medical profes- 
ion, have given liberally. One Wahoo, Nebr., 
physician, Mason Lathrop, gave $50. So far, 
ome of our members have given nothing. 

Radio time costs $12.50 a minute on some 
stations, and on others it costs $25 a minute. 

How many minutes, hours, and even days 
do you think some of us are donating to the 
cause, aS well as our cash? 

Nu iid. May we hear from you? 

Please make checks payable to Earl C., 
Sage, chairman, 1234 Medical Arts Building, 


Omaha, Nebr 


Ear C. SaGe, M. D. 
NONPARTISAN Doctors COMMITTEE 
Omaha, Nebr., October 16, 1950. 
Dear Docror: Our letter-writing cam- 


paign, which has proven to be the most ef- 
fective single tool in the Florida campaign 
to “can” Senator Pepper, is under way right 
here in your own district No. 2. 

Time is short. These must be in the mail 
by October 23 

All over Florida was heard this comment: 
“You know, my doctor wrote me a personal 
letter asking me to support Mr. SmaTHERrs.” 
All were impressed with the fact that any 
doctor would take the time to write a per- 
sonal letter. 

Bring the letter of your choice and your 
letterhead stationery to the above head- 
quarters at once. We want this response to 
match your financial response, which is fast 
approaching 100 percent. 

We feel this is the most constructive single 
thing we will do to elect Burrerr and thus 
defeat socialized mcdicine once and for all, 
sO we can leave the political arena into 
which we have been dragged by the social- 
izers, and get back to our medical practices, 


Sincerely yours, 
J. Pum Repewick, M. D. 

Executive members: J. Phil Redgwick, 
chairman; Dr. Adolph Sachs; Dr. W. L. Sucha; 
Dr. Geo. N. Johnson; Dr. H. Davis; Dr. J. P. 
Swoboda; Dr. E. J. Kirk; Dr. M. C. Howard; 
Dr. L. W. Lee; Dr. Ed Davis, Jr.; Dr. J. R. 
Schenken; Dr. R. W. Fouts; Dr. Earl Sage; 
Dr J. J. O'Hearn. 


Of course there was other material 
distributed by these political cantanker- 
ous doctors, but it was more or less repeti- 
tion of their previous campaign of lies. 





One Hundred and Fifty-ninth Anniversary 
of Bill of Rights, December 15, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, it is cer- 
tainly appropriate that we remember 
hat today is the one hundred and fifty- 
ninth anniversary of the Bill of Rights. 
Call it a commemoration day, if you 
wish; call it by any name you wish. It 
does not alter the importance of our 
remembering that we as Americans will 
lose our identity as a freedom-loving 
people if we ever neglect to exalt the 
first 10 amendments to our own Consti- 
tution. These words, in their own text, 
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speak more eloquently and enduringly 
than any words I may try to use to speak 
about them. So my remarks to you, Mr. 
Speaker and my colleagues, will be rela- 
tively brief. 

Some have called our Bill of Rights our 
prayer book. 

Just which declaration of the individ- 
ual and group rights of man is most im- 
portant in the world’s history is still a 
matter of controversy in the minds and 
hearts of some people. Some say the 
Declaration of Independence; some say 
the Treaty of Paris, ending the Revolu- 
tionary War; some say the adoption of 
the American Constitution itself; some 
say the pronouncement of the Monroe 
Doctrine; some say the Emancipation 
Proclamation by our great Abraham Lin- 
coln; some the war for freedom and de- 
mocracy, which is believed to still be 
going on. My own belief is that the first 
10 amendments to our own Constitution 
adopted by the United States of America 
on December 15, 1791, speak more loudly 
as the real soul and spirit of our own 
Constitution. Without the first 10 
amendments, the Constitution with the 
original 7 articles, is largely emphasizing 
the protection of material things, to wit: 
the protection of material property. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who is said to 
be the spearhead of that large number 
of our forefathers who were so shpcked 
by the fact that the Constitution itself 
as promulgated in 1789, did not include 
any of the 10 provisions now described 
as our Bill of Rights. 

The relative importance of these ten 
amendments were described by Thomas 
Jefferson himself when he declared, “The 
Bill of Rights is what the people are enti- 
tled to against every government.” 

Today we are in an ideology conflict 
with conspiracy of communism which is 
founded upon the rejections of the Di- 
vine in the human experience. The 
Spiritual is eliminated and communism 
is militant against even the thought of 
God, and the denial of the divine in 
man’s being is emphasized. 

Many of our forefathers came to our 
eastern shores in search of opportunity 
for freedom of independence and free- 
dom of opportunity to worship God and 
to manifest the value of the souls of 
men as they might desire it. 

On this day of commemoration and 
observance of the Bill of Rights, it is 
well for us to again emphasize with vigi- 
lance and vigor that we as American 
people rededicate our lives and souls, our 
beings and our property to the propo- 
sition that the international conspiracy 
of aggressive communism against the 
things of the spirit; against the inspira- 
tion of the divine; against the individual 
dignity and independence of man him- 
self—shall not prevail. 

Mr. Speaker, not because you and my 
colleagues do not have in mind the sub- 
stance of these ten amendments to our 
own Constitution, which now constitutes 
our Bill of Rights, but because it re- 
freshes our minds, our souls, our spirits, 
and our devotions to the great principles 
for which we in America stand and for 
which we as Members of Congress are 
challenged and committed to legislate— 
I remind you that the text of this Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights, adopted by the First 
Congress of the United States called to 


meet in New York City on March 4, 1789, 
was ratified by the various States and be- 
came a part of our beloved Constitution 
on December 15,1791. The text follows: 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION, SPEECH, AND THE PRESS: 
RIGHT OF ASSEMBLY AND PETITION 


Amendment 1: Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 


RIGHT TO KEEP AND BEAR ARMS 


Amendment 2: A well regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 


QUARTERING OF SOLDIERS 


Amendment 3: No soldier shall, in time of 
peace, be quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner, nor in time of war 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


REGULATION OF RIGHT OF SEARCH AND SEIZURE 


Amendment 4: The right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shall not be violated, and no war- 
rants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched 
and the persons or things to be seized. 


PROTECTION FOR PERSONS AND THEIR PROPERTY 

Amendment 5: No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia 
when in actual service in time of war or pub- 
lic danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same’ offense to be twice put in jeop- 
ardy of life or limb, nor shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 


RIGHTS OF PERSONS ACCUSED OF CRIME 

Amendment 6: In all criminal prosecu- 
tions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which district 
shall have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be conformed of the nature and cause 
of accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory proc- 
ess for obtaining witnesses in his favor and 
to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense. 


RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY IN SUITS AT COMMON 
LAW 

Amendment 7: In suits at common law 
where the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20 the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by a jury shall be 
otherwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States than according to the rules of 
the common law. 


PROTECTION AGAINST EXCESSIVE BAIL AND 
PUNISHMENTS 
Amendment 8: Excessive bail shall not be 
required nor excessive fines imposed nor cruel 
and unusual punishment inflicted. 


CONSTITUTION DOES NOT LIST ALL INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 
Amendment 9: The enumeration in the 
Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 


POWERS RESERVED TO THE STATES AND THE 


PEOPLE 
Amendment 10: The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 
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New Federal Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 

lowing enactment by this Congress of 

e Defense Production Act, Presiden 

rruman has acted expeditiously in set- 
up new agencies created by this and 
rtain other recent laws. 

I am informed by the Coordinator of 
rmation, Cecil B. Dickson, there are 
1y Members of Congress seeking in- 

mation on how to contact the chiefs 

f the new agencies in the interests of 
constituents. 

The Coordinator prepared a listing of 
he new agencies and chief officials with 
eir office addresses and telephone num- 
ers. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
rt this listing in the Recorp for the 
enefit of the Members 

NEw 


SACH USETTS 


AGENCIES 
Stabilization Agency, Fourth 

Adams Drive SW., Temporary E 

Iding, code 135: Alan Valentine, Adminis- 


FEDERAL 
Economic 


and 


r, room H-+383, Temporary E, phone: 
xtension 2344; Joseph L. Miller, Director, 
> Relations Division, room H-367, Tem- 


E, phone: extension 3243 
Office of Price Stabilization, Michael V. Di- 
le, Director, room 8-317 Temporary E, 
phone: extension 3215. 
Wage Stabilization Board 
Chairman, room 8-305, T 
sion 2231. 
National Production Auth (Depart- 
ent of Commerce), code 164: William Henry 
Administrator, room 5800, Com- 
Building, phone: extension 4423; W. 
Howard Chase, Director, Public Inf 
Division, room 5111, Commerce 
phone: extension 4464-4465. 
Subservice Activities Control 
yette Building, 811 Vermont Avenue NW., 
de 1253: Seth Richardson, Chairman, room 
9, phone: extension 804-805; Arthur Mer- 
Chief, Division of Information, room 715, 
ne: extension 90. 
Federal Civil Defense Admini 
R mbeau Apartments, 815 Connecticut 
venue NW., code 1221; Millard F. Caldwell, 
726, phone: 


Cyrus S. Ching 
iporary E, phone: 





rity 





Harrison 
erce 
mation 

Building, 


Board, La- 


stration 





Jr., Administrator, room ph exten- 
sion 2245; Jack De Chant, Chief, Public Af- 
fairs, room 715, phone: extension 2233 

Technical Cooperation Administration 
Point 4), 1901 D Street NW., State Annex No. 
9, code 191: Dr. Henry G. Bennett, Adminis- 
rator, room 2005, phone: extension 2162; Ben 
Hardy, Public Relations Officer, room 2212, 
phone: extension 3015. 

Defense Transport Administration, Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission Building, 
Twelfth and Constitution Avenue, code 151: 
J. K. Knudson, Administrator, room 4136, 
hone: extension 6516; Clarence Barker, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant (Publications), roon 
5108, phone: extension 3513. 

Petroleum Administration for Defense (the 
Department of the Interior), New Interior 
Building, code 181: Bruce K. Brown, Deputy 
Administrator, room 6654, phone: extension 
3831; William J. Dougherty, Director of In- 
formation (Interior), room 7214, phone: ex- 
tension 3171. 

Defense Solid Fuels Administration (the 
Department of the Interior), New Interior 
Building, code 181: Dan H. Wheeler, Acting 
Administrator, room 6412, phone: extension 
4426; William J. Dougherty. 
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Defense Power Administration 
partment of the Interior), New 


(the 


De- 
Interior 





Building, code 181: D. Loring Marlett, Act- 
ing Administrator, room 5459, phone: exten- 
sion 5237; William J. Dougherty 
e kh erals rati De- 
t the New Inte rr 
code 181 B 1, Adn i 
ym 4614, € n 48615; 
1 J. Dougher 
nse Fisheries A (the De- 
partment ea l r 
Building Al be M. I A - 
trator, r m 31 t ne extel +7 
William J. Dougherty 
Office of Defense Manpower (Departme 
of Labor), code 177 I ( G win, 
Executive Director, room 5106 hone: exten- 


sion 780; Herbert Little, Director of Inf 


tion, I 1 3218 





Bill of Rights Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPI 
Wednesday, Decemlt 


Mr. JAVITS | 
marks the one hundred and fifty-nintl 
anniversary of the Bill of Rights com- 
memorating the day in 1791 on which the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
were finally adopted We are still en- 
gaged today in the struggle to validate 
these rights through appropriate legis- 
lation, broad acceptance, and 
community cooperation. Yet the vitality 
of the first amendments to the Constitu- 
tion is best shown by the fact that 
the struggle for civ hts can be waged 
fully in modern terms under the provi- 
sions of these amendments 
commended to the Members on this day 
a rereading of the first 10 amendments 


SENTATIVES 
13, 1950 


Mr Speaker today 


T 


public 


There is 


of the United States Constitution which 
are appended, a rereading of the uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the United Nations which is also ap- 


pended, and an interesting analysis on 
the status of civil rights in the United 
States contained in a study by the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union which has been 
widely distributed entitled “Fact Sheet 
for Bill of Rights Day.” It shows how 
much still remains to be done within the 
framework of our own constitutional de- 
mocracy on this subject. Its importance 
is emphasized by the momentous world 
struggle between us and communism, 
struggle for the civil 





which is really a 
rights, also called the human rights of 
the individual. The above-mentioned 
follows: 

Amendments: The amendments 
were adopted December 15, 1791, and from 
what is known as the Bill of Rights. 

Amendment 1: Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

Amendment 2: A well regulated militia, 
being necessary to the f a free 


first 10 


security of 
State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms, shall not be infringed. 
Amendment 3: No scldier shall, in time 
of peace be quartered in any house, without 





the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a 1 € be re b 
w 
Amendment 4: The ht he | t 
be sé in their | 1 ‘ ‘ 
nd effects AVA ‘ sonable . 
j eizure sna pe Vv ated 
wa t shall u I upon ‘ 
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Amendment 7: In suit at common y 
where the vaiue i tr ersyv sh ex ed 
$20. the right of tria tae ell te ae 
ervec and no fact tried by a jury ull be 
otherwise reexamined | i urt the 
T ‘ € y ( d 
( mon law 

Am 1 sl ' 

i pu snme I 
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W d t r 1 « 
man rights have resulted in bar 
which have outraged the conscience ! - 
kind, and the adver of a world lv l 
human beings shall enjoy freedom 
i i l nd I edo I 
has bee I ed as tl 
tion o the common people 

Whe it is « ent i if r i ¢ ¢ 
c t ive Tr ourse 
to rebellion against tyrant! d op] 
that human rights should be pi scted by 
the rule of law; 

Whereas it is essential to | e t de 
velopment of friendly relatiol between 
nations; 

Whereas the peonles of the United Na- 
tions have in the Charter reaffirmed thet 
faith in fundamental human right in the 
dignity and worth of the human person and 
in the equal rights of men and women and 
have determined to promote social progress 
and better standards of life in larger tree- 
dom; 


Whereas member states have pledged 
themselves to achieve, in cooperation with 
the United Nations, the promotion of uni- 
for and observance of human 
freedoms; 


“spect 
and fundamental 
reas a common understanding of these 
ind freedoms is of the greatest im- 
for the full realization of this 
Now therefore 
The General Assembly, proclaims this Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights as a 
n iard of achievement for all peo- 
nations, to the end that every 
individual and every organ of society, keep- 
declaration constantly in mind, shall 





trive by teaching and educatio. to promote 
respe for these rights and freedoms and by 
measures, national and interna- 


rogressive 
nal, to secure their universal and effective 
recognition and observance, both among the 
f member states themselves and 

, the peoples of territories under their 


Article 1 


All human beings are born free and equal 


in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should act 
toward one another in a spirit of brother- 
h 
Article 2 

Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this declaration, with- 
jut distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth, or other status. 


Furthermore, no distinction shall be made 
on the basis of the political, jurisdictional, 
or international status of the country or ter- 
ritory to which a person belongs, whether it 


be independent, trust, non-self-governing, 
or under any other limitation of sovereignty, 
Article 3 


Everyone has the right to life, liberty, and 
the security of person. 


Article 4 


No one shall be held in slavery or servi- 
tude; slavery and the slave trade shall be 
prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or 
punishment 

Article 6 

Everyone has the right to recognition 

everywhere as a person before the law. 


Article 7 


All are equal before the law and are enti- 
tled without any discrimination to equal 
protection of the law. All are entitled to 
equal protection against any discrimination 
in violation of this declaration and against 
any incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 8 


Everyone has the right to an effective rem- 
edy by the competent national tribunals 
for acts violating the fundamental rights 
granted him by the constitution or by law. 


Article 9 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention, or exile. 


Article 10 
Everyone is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, in the determination 


of his rights and obligations and of any crim- 
inal charge against him. 


Article 11 


1. Everyone charged with a penal offense 
has the right to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty according to law in a public 
trial at which he has had all the guaranties 
necessary for his defense. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal 
offense on account of any act or omission 
which did not constitute a penal offense, 


time when it was committed. Nor shall a 
heavier penalty be imposed than the one 
that was applicable at the time the penal 
offense was committed. 


Article 12 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary in- 
terference with his privacy, family, home or 


correspondence, nor to attacks upon his 
honor and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to the protection of the law against 


such interference or attacks. 
Article 13 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
movement and residence within the borders 
of each state. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return to 
his country. 

Article 14 

1. Everyone has the right to seek and to 
enjoy in other countries asylum from perse- 
cution 

2. This right may not be invoked in the 
case of prosecutions genuinely arising from 
nonpolitical crimes or from acts contrary to 
the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 

Article 15 


1. Everyone has the right to a nationality. 
2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
his nationality nor denied the right to change 
his nationality. 
Article 16 

1. Men and women of full age, without any 
limitation due to race, nationality, or reli- 
gion, have the right to marry and to found 
a family. They are entitled to equal rights 
as to marriage, during marriage, and at its 
dissolution. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with 
the free and full consent of the intending 
spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is entitled 
to protection by society and the State. 


Article 17 


1. Everyone has the right to own property 
alone as well as in association with others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of 
his property. 

Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion, or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in com- 
munity with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship, and observance, 


Article 19 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opin- 
ion and expression; this right includes free- 
dom to hold opinions without interference, 
and to seek, receive, and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless 
of frontiers. 

Article 20 


1. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
peaceful assembly and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to 
an association. 

Article 21 

1. Everyone has the right to take part in 
the government of his country, directly or 
through freely chosen representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of equal access 
to public service in his country. 

3. The will of the people shall be the basis 
of the authority of government; this will 
shall be expressed in periodic and genuine 
elections which shall be by universal and 
equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting procedures, 


Article 22 


Everyone, as a member of society, has the 
right to social security and is entitled to 
realization, through national effort and in- 
ternational cooperation and in accordance 
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under national or international law, at the 


with the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social, and cultural 
rights indispensable for his dignity and the 
free development of his personality. 

Article 23 

1, Everyone has the right to work, to free 
choice of employment, to just and favorable 
conditions of work and to protection against 
unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work 

3. Everyone who works has the right to 
just and favorable remuneration insuring 
for himself and his family an existence 
worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, 
if necessary, by other means of social pro- 
tection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to 
join trade unions for the protection of his 
interests. 

Article 24 


Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, 
including reasonable limitation of working 
hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

Article 25 


1. Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing, and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the right 
to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age, or 
other lack of livelihood in circumstances be- 
yond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled 
to special chre and asistance. All children, 
whether born in or out of wedlock, shall en- 
joy the same social protection. 


Article 26 


1, Everyone has the right to education, 
Education shall be free, at least in the ele- 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elemen- 
tary education shall be compulsory. Tech- 
nical and professional education shall be 
made generally available and higher educa- 
tion shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full 
development of the human personality and 
to the strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall 
promote understanding, tolerance, and 
friendship among all nations, racial or reli- 
gious groups, and shall further the activities 
of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
peace. 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the 
kind of education that shall be given to their 
children. 

Article 27 


1, Everyone has the right freely to par- 
ticipate in the cultural life of the commu- 
nity, to enoy the arts, and to share in scien- 
tific advancement and its benefits. 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection 
of the moral and material interests resulting 
from any scientific, literary, or artistic pro- 
duction of which he is the author. 


Article 28 


Everyone is entitled to a social and inter- 
national order in which the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this declaration can be fully 
realized. 

Article 29 


1. Everyone has duties to the community 
in which alone the free and full develop- 
ment of his personality is possible. 

2. In the exercise of his rights and free- 
doms, everyone shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are determined by law solely 
for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements 
of morality, public order, and the general 
welfare in a democratic society. 

3. These rights and freedoms may in no 
case be exercised contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations, 














Article 30 
Nothing in this declaration may be inter- 
preted as implying for any state, group, or 
¢ nanyr it to engage in an activity or 
» perform any act aimed at the destruction 
f y of the rights and freedoms set forth 





Rising Prices Eat Up Three Billion 


Defense Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit the 
following newspaper article by Earl 

Richert in the Washington Daily News 
of December 15, 1950: 

Anp STILL No CONTROLS—RISING PRIcEs EAT 
Up THREE BILLION DEFENSE DOLLARS 
(By Earl Richert) 

Rising prices since last June lave eaten 
up enough of our defense dollars to— 
Outfit and equip 10 infantry divisions. 

Buy 300 B-36 bombers, enough for 10 B-36 
bomber groups 

Buy 2,250 F-80 jet fighters, enough for 30 
jet fighter groups. 

Buy enough tanks for 10 armored divisions. 

All this could be had at today’s prices for 
$3,000,000,000—and that, by conservative esti- 
mate of military sources, is just how much 

flation and rising prices have melted away 
the purchasing power of the defense dollar. 

In other words, we would have been able 
to buy this much more with the money Con- 
tress has voted and is now voting had prices 
een held to their pre-Korea levels. 

What the military is now preparing to 
spend $30,000,000,000 for could have been 
bought for $%27,000,000,000 at pre-Korea 
prices (The $30,000,000,000 is a rough esti- 


iate of l 





OR 
av i 


i 





y 


the amount that will be spent for 


procurement, research, and development, and 





other items directly affected by risi prices 

t of the $42,000,000,000 already voted and 
being voted by Congress for defense.) 

The military, like the individual, has 

found its dollars constantly melting away 

in purchasing power the months go past. 


Specific instances were cited this week by 
LYNDON JOHNSON, Democrat, of 
Texas, of the Senate preparedness sub- 
y imittee 


The money which would have bought 100 


niles of field wire before Korea would buy 
y 85 miles in September and only 78 miles 
n November. 


The money that would buy 10,000 barrels of 
fuel oil before Korea would buy only 4,700 
barrels in November. 

The money that would have bought 1,000 
truck tires before Korea would buy only 830 
in September and 720 in November 

The money that would have bought 10,000 
I khaki before Korea would 
buy only 7,600 in November. Money which 
would have bought 10,000 pairs of wool socks 
before Korea would buy only 8,500 in October, 
and even fewer today. 


ilrs of trousers 





OTHER EXAMPLES 


The military can buy cnly 690 pairs of 
urgical gloves now with the money that 
would have purchased 1,000 pairs before 
Korea; and only 72 space heaters for Navy 
barracks with the money that would have 
bought 100 before Korea. 

Take an expensive item—about $50,000 
&piece—like height finders for the Air Force. 
The money thi uld have bought 10 of 
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these before Korea 1 ry will buy only 7. And 
the mo: which l e bought about 
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America’s Shame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Daily Courier needs no comment 
on my part except to extend my compli- 
ments to the editor for having the cour- 
age to put into print some of the things 
that need to be said 

AMERICA’s SHAME 

It is with a ng 
and shame that the Ame 
cover the true na re of t 
the pi 
times. 

He is a man 





f deep deprs 
peopie dils- 
he man who holds 


f Chief Executive in these desperate 





without sense of dignity or 


restraint as a ! lt of the high office he 
holds. He publicly uses the cheap invective 
of back alleys to give vent to momentary 
anger over what he considers a slight to his 


family or himself. American politics has had 
its lurid moments in the past; but never has a 
Chief Executive sunk so low in public utter- 
ances or revealed so petty and vindictive a 
character. 

How can the public at home have con- 
fidence in a man wl calls a columnist an 
s. 0. b., who declares that the Marine Corps— 
with men dying in Korea—has a prop- 
aganda machine < parable to Stalin’s and 
who threatens to punch a music critic in 
the nose because of unfavorable comments 
on his daughter's singing? In his latest out- 
burst, the President spoke of the music 
critic’s “lousy” review, asserted that the critic 
would need a new nose if he (Truman) met 
him and declared that “Westbrook Pegler, a 
guttersnipe, is a gentleman compared to 
you.” That is the President of the United 
States speaking. 

These are no momentary outbur 


lance resultil we of temper 
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The Hour Is at Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
IN THE ene ae oma 
Monday, D mber 18, 1950 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous cons end my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 

1 to include a radio broadcast made 
by me on the morning of December 15 
1950, in advance of President's 
speech. The broadcast follows 


ENTATIVES 


r) 
eal 


the 


THE Howur Is aT HAND 
One hundred and seventy years ago, this 
new Nation in a new land becan the heir 
ithe } f t dream: The 
dream of freedom—that wa the United 


States of An ic 








Eight generations of Am« have been 
the feithful and successful gu al f t 
drean Now, int year 1950, it has become 
clear that our generation shall have de- 
termine whether this dream can survive 

Qu! l a truggie between tIreeadom as 
against Communist siaver 

Red fascism and communism are bird f 





a feather and the twin « 





ica 
We must continue to prosecute Commu- 
nist wl 1d t the erthrow < ir 
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us blind at the conference tables. Person- 
ally, I don't think they have the atom bomb 
advanced sufficient to make use 





in a stage 


of it. We must seize the initiative and force 
issues First of all, by total mo ilization of 
the Army, Navy, Air Fc-ce, the Marines, and 
industry on the assumption that there will 
be war in 4 years Just as soon as we are 
strong enough we should demand outlawing 
of war If Russia rejects the proposal, as 
she «d with the atomic bomb, we make it 
crystal clear that we will take retaliatory 
measures against aggression and violation 
of azgreement 

Ever since the Bolshevik revolution of 
1918, the Soviet Union has been an armed 
camp The population has had periodic 
purges, regimentation, campaigns of terror, 
and oppression, costing untold millions of 


tussian lives. If we could get their people 
to rev from within the Reds might be 
overtbrown 

Stalin has proved that he intends to 


conquer the world, that he will use what- 
means are at hand to do it, that he will 
use war whenever that is the most expedient 


course 


ever! 


The United States and United Nations 
have stated that they will resist his attempts, 
that they will stand by the principles of the 
l ted Nations and fight ag sion 

Unless either of these powerful forces sur- 


render their intentions, world war III is in- 
evitable. It is bound to come. We must 
face this fact 


Stalin and his satellites are at war with 


United Natior In spirit, tl are not, and 
never have been, part of United Nations. 
The United Nations will never succeed as long 


as they remain in it 

Their tactics prove that they are using the 
world organization only to subvert the pur- 
pose for which it was formed 

When German and Japanese armies sur- 
rendered in late 1945, there was an immedi- 


ate and irresistible demand in the United 
Stat for immediate demobilization of the 
victorious armies. In 1946, most of the great 
American war machine was taken apart and 
discarded 

Incidentally, I was not a Member of Con- 


gress in 1946 and 1947 which were the 2 years 


the Republicans were in absolute control. 
It was during this same year 1946 that 
Soviet Russia quickly disclosed its acquisi- 


inclinations. 

United States had maintained its 
armed strength intact, then the United 
States would have been in a physical posi- 
tion to contest the initial advances. But the 
United States had not maintained its phys- 
ical position intact. On the contrary, the 
United States had Fecc 1e less potent 

The administration wanted to resist So- 
viet imperialism sooner and more vigorously 
than it c'd. But ™epublican power politics 
prevented it. 

As soon as the chaos of demobilization had 
given way to some minimum reforming of 
the United States Armed Forces, the United 
States did begin to resist Soviet imperialism, 

President Truman and Prime Minister Att- 
lee have reviewed together the outstanding 
problems facing our two countries in inter- 
national affairs. The objectives of our two 
nations in foreign policy are the same: “To 
maintain world peace and respect for the 
rights and interests of all peoples, to pro- 
mote strength and confidence among the 
freedom-loving countries of the world, -to 
eliminate the causes of fear, want, and dis- 
content, and to advance the democratic way 
of life.’ 

The President has stated: “For our part, 
we are ready, as we have always been, to seek 
an end to the hostilities by means of nego- 
tiation.” 

We recognize that adequate defense forces 
are ential if war is to be vrevented. 

The President, after conferring with the 
Big Four Democratic leaders in Congress, 


tive and imperialist 
If the 
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indicated a state of national 
should be declared. 

Many months ago on the floor of the House, 
I recommended all out mobilization and over- 
all controls, retroactive to May 15, 1950. 

Furthermore, as each National Guard unit 
is mobilized, we should have immediate re- 
placements and training units at all times; 
likewise, as Reserve units are called, we 
should have further replacements of each in- 
dividual and group in order to maintain a 
full Reserve. 

During the duration of this emergency 
prices have increased greatly. There is one 
group that needs immediate attention, and 
that is the aged. These deserving old people 
should be paid at least $20 more monthly 
from the Federal Treasury, otherwise they 
will suffer unduly for the lack of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, medicine, and the necessities of 
life. This should continue until the emer- 
gency is over, or until prices decline, or until 
a more adequate, direct Federal old-age pen- 
sion system is inaugurated. 

The first thought of the Congress, the 
Government, and the first thought in every 
man's mind must be the defense of the coun- 
try. The President and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have recommended that we should have 
Armed Forces of 4,000,000. Congress favors 
this. As long as Russia is a threat, our pre- 
paredness expense willrun high. The people 
will not be lulled into a sense of false se- 
curity. 

You and your neighbors are the strength 
of your Government, the strength of these 
United States in every period of crisis. 
With this calm strength, we can and will 
overcome the present threat, great as it is, to 
the p. ce and security that is our goal. 

The President could not have picked a bet- 
ter man to place in charge of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization than Charles Wilson, 
of General Electric. He knows how to get 
the job done. 

This is not a war of ideas. That dangerous 
illusion must be killed. This is primarily 
a war of bullets, bombs, tanks, guns, planes, 
and armies. 

We should consider former Senator Josh 
Lee’s plan—draft wealth with men. 

Congress will likely enact universal mili- 
tary training, as outlined by unanimous vote 
for Association American University in ses- 
sion, but will likely be compelled to also in- 
voke universa! military service because of the 
internatioral situation at this time. 

We should improve selective service, use 
young men found unfit for active duty in the 
field service in the Department of Defense 
for whatever other duties might best con- 
tribute to the national interest. We should 
expand the ROTC in schools and give our 
young men a training of high moral stand- 
ards similar to that given at West Point and 
Annapolis. 

Stalin sees Europe weak and divided, ap- 
parently ripe for taking by the 165 divisions 
he controls west of the Urals. However, 
United States atomic superiority makes him 
hesitate. We should threaten him with the 
use of the atom bomb, unless the Red in- 
vasions stop. Mao sees Asia falling apart. Its 
picces offer rich prizes for his armies of 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 men. Western powers, 
with less than half a million in the Orient, 
already are being pushed out by Communists. 

On hundreds of occasions I have pointed 
out the possibility of further aggression. 
The aggression in Korea is but a plot com- 
pared with possible aggression by the Reds 
in Iraq, Iran, Saudi-Arabia, the island of 
Dahretiu, Alaska, Germe~y, Japan, and other 
places. E 

Western Europe is the great prize of Rus- 
sian strategy. Here are the shipbuilding fa- 
cilities, aircraft factories, arsenals, large 
cities, resources, and manpower for great 
armies that someday may try to conquer 
America. These are defended now by only 
19 divisions. 
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Iran and Iraq, which supply most of West- 
ern Europe’s oil, are wide open to invasion. 
Stalin wants that oil, as well as the oil in 
Saudi-Arabia and the island of Bahrein. 
You will recall that 11 Members of Con- 
g-ess, of which g.oup I was a member, viewed 
these countries first hand 5 years ago and 
warned that Russia wanted these rich oil 
fields. 

Tibet is being taken over by Mao. That 
will give Communists a downhill drive into 
India, with 325,000,000 people, and into Pak- 
istan. 

Korea, if lost, leaves Japan open to attack 
United States has 100,000 combat troops in 
or near Korea; Britain has 85.000 soldiers in 
or near Korea and Malaya. Communists are 
pushing them out, or they have been or are 
being evacuated. 

Indochina, if lost, opens way to conquest of 
Thailand, Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia. 

France, with 150,000 soldiers in Indochina, 
is losing. 

Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, a.d the Philip- 
pines form a strong chain which can prevent 
the spread of Communist aggression beyond 
the Asiatic mainland. As islands, they can 
be defended from invasion by a strong fleet, 
including carrier-based air power. If we 
breach the chain by giving up one link to 
the enemy, we have abandoned the means of 
arresting the spread of Communist aggres- 
sion. 

Military authorities and State Department 
officials point out that it is.absolutely essen- 
tial that we prevent the Communist aggres- 
sors from obtaining control of Formosa. 
That island was wrested from the Japs by 
American manpower and American blood. 
For us to allow it to be turned over to our 
enemies would be cowardly. We would be 
breaking faith with those Americans who 
died fighting in World War II, and those who 
are now fighting and dying in Korea. 

Formosa is but 250 miles from the Philip- 
pines and 600 miles from Japan. In World 
War II, the Japs used Formosa as a base for 
operations and staged the invasion of the 
Philippines from there. What the Japs did, 
the Communists might also do. 

On Formosa there are almost 300,000 to 
600,000 well-trained Chinese troops who are 
loyal to the United Nations and friendly to 
the United States. They are willing to fight 
and die to prevent the triumph of commu- 
nism. Defense officials, the President, and 
Congress should weigh the possibility of 
using these men. 

It will be necessary for Congress to increase 
defense appropriations and manpower for 
the armed forces. Yesterday we passed an- 
other large supplemental appropriation bill 
for this purpose. 

We must increase our supply of strategic 
raw materials of which we are short. 

Completion of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization plans for Western Europe’s de- 
fense should be formally announced soon. 
Then, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower will be 
appointed supreme commander, and the 
United States will speed up the flow of arms 
to Europe. The United States should and 
will devote much time and energy in the 
Pacific to strengthening Japan and the Phil- 
ippines. The question of rearming Japan 
and Germany must be carefully weighed and 
a prompt decision reached. 

The rate of construction of freight cars, 
pipelines, essential defense plants will be 
speeded up early in 1951, requiring produc- 
tion cutbacks in autos, and many other 
civilian goods. 

Defense orders will grow so rapidly that 
the Government will take complete control 
of allocations of steel in a short time. 

There will be acute shortages of skilled 
manpower for production of electronic and 
other specialized types of military equipment 
in the first half of 1951. 

We will actually need 200,000 machine 
tools per year. The Munitions Board is 





readying plans to put back into 100 percent 
defense work more than 70 percent of 450 
industrial reserve plants—those owned by 
the United States of America but sold under 
a contract requiring them to convert to de- 
fense production in 120-days’ notice. 

In order for agriculture to properly per- 
form we must be assured of our fair share 
of steel and other necessary materials, after 
needs have been met. For many 


defense 


months I have been working toward that 
end, urging Officials of the National Pro- 


duction Authority and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to see that our farmers’ needs were 
met. 

More than a year ago, I felt that I foresaw 
the likelihood of an all-out war, and I rec- 
ommended at that time on the floor of the 
House of Representatives to the Agricultural 
Committee a much greater acreage and pro- 
duction of cotton. 

Agriculture will play an important role im 
any preparedness or defense program. Okla- 
homa is both an agricultural and oil State, 
therefore it can and will do more than its 
part. 

We must keep our powder dry, otherwise 
international disaster will be our reward. 

We must take our fleets, submarines and 
planes out of mothballs and place them in 
fighting order without delay—We need to 
expand our jet-plane facilities and speed 
up our atom-bomb production. A number 
of Congressmen, including myself, have 
visited the atom-bomb plants, which has 
caused us to appreciate the value of same 
during the present international situation. 

This means that military preparation must 
have No. 1 priority in United States and 
every free nation. All else is secondary and 
must be subordinate to it. 

The United States Government must face 
facts. It must tell people that they face 
another world war and must make com- 
plete prepa.ation for it. 

It is the only possible hope of preventing 
world war III (by forcing Stalin to change 
his plans) or of surviving that war when it 
finally comes. Half-way measures will not 
work. 

We must establish a Federal civil defense 
structure to provide means and leadership 
to coordinate State and local civil-defense 
measures. 

The UN should consider the creation of an 
international force. 

The point 4 program for helping backward 
nations will be increased, but only if it does 
not interfere with military aid. 

Stalin’s Red Russia should be ousted from 
the United Nations as soon as practicable. 
The UN today is not a United Nations organ- 
ization. It is a group of nations whose desire 
for unity to bring peace, freedom, and justice 
to the world is frustrated and defeated at 
every turn by Stalin and his stooges. Every 
session should open and close with prayer. 

Complete economic boycott of Russia and 
its satellites should be instituted by United 
States to weaken Communist governments as 
much as possible, impair their war-making 
ability, and encourage disaffection from 
Moscow. 

Free nations must start to subvert Stalin 
Russia. Voice of America should give more 
hope to the people it reaches. China is the 
best place to start subversion of Stalin. Just 
as his conquest of China had great psycho- 
logical and military effect, his loss of this 
huge territory would have an equally bad 
effect—in Asia and all the world. 

The Communist regime in China is un- 
popular. There are wide-scale insurrections. 
There are well over a million guerrillas in 
China proper. The free world should take 
advantage of thcse conditions and similar 
conditions in all Communist-controlled 
nations. 

A coalition of all anti-Communist govern- 
ments, similar to auti-Fascist alliance of 
World War II, must be formed. 
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We may need a 90-group Air Force. I voted 
for a larger Air Force many months ago. 
We need to enlarge our Navy attack-carrier 
force to at least 25. We need at least 500 
submarines, 40 cruisers, a half dozen more 
battleships in commission for training pur- 
poses, and about 30 and car- 
riers. We need to modernize carrier avia- 
tion and make truly modern, flush-deck-type 
aircraft carriers. We 
size of our Marine 
components. 

Many Members, f, have consist- 
ently voted for a full preparedness program 
at every opportunity 

But there always has been, and 
a very serious question about the propor- 
tion of American energies and resources 
which can wisely be used to punish aggres- 
sion by China in a world in which China 
is the secondary, not the primary, aggressor. 
If Russia is the real opponent, then it is a 
matter of elementary strategy that proposed 
western maneuvers always should be tested 
against the question: Does this weaken or 
strengiunen the position of the west against 
the Russians? 

It is no longer a question whether we 
will choose to talk to the Chinese. They 
have the military whip in hand. It is a 
question whether they would talk with us 
or the United Nations. Prospects are neg- 
ligible that they would. But if by remote 
chance talks should take place, the Ameri- 
can purpose in those talks would be to re- 
serve as much American strength as pos- 
sible for the continuing struggle with the 
primary antagonist, Russia, instead of spend- 
ing it in struggle with a secondary antag- 
onist, China. 

We should deplore the present efforts by 
many snipers to make capital of our coun- 
try’s crisis. A distinction must be made 
between sober, constructive criticism and 
partisan advantage seeking. 

Everything we do or say today, as individ- 
uals or groups, or as political organizations, 
should be measured by the yardstick of how 
our words might affect the whole interna- 
tional situation. This does not mean that 
criticism of our Government or our foreign 
policy must be suppressed or throttled. But 
it does mean that there is a new and im- 
portant obligation upon all of us to exercise 
the utmost responsibility now that America 
is operating on a world stage. 

It is quite clear since 1945 that Red Russia 
has attempted to crack the common front 
of freedom wide open at every opportunity. 
The Soviet Union has been successful in 
many instances of cutting off the good will 
and support of the world’s people from 
America. 

As your Representative in Congress I in- 
tend to continue to devote my full time to 
the service of my district, State, and Nation. 
At no time during my service as your Con- 
gressman have I ever had any other interest 
than that. I realize that many public offi- 
cials, including myself, have been unduly 
criticized, but I always try to remember the 
words of Lincoln, and I quote: 

“Duty as seen by Lincoln: ‘If I were to try 
to read, much less answer, all the attacks 
made on me, this shop might as well be closed 
for any other business. I do the very best I 
know how—the very best I can; and I mean 
to keep doing so until the end. If the end 
brings me out all right, what is said against 
me won’t amount to anything. If the end 
brings me out wrong, 10 angels swearing I 
was right would make no difference.’ ” 

Our national needs are far greater than 
those of myself or any individual. 

We Americans have a national emergency 
without precedent, which cannot be met by 
confusion, division, or hysteria, but through 
a clear and accurate understanding of the 
danger and of our strength to meet it, and 
by a sober sense of our individual respon- 
sibility. 
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We can develop the enlightened and in- 
spired unity on which our future as a free 
people largely depe 

We share a common danger and mon 
hope with all the free pe e of the world 

We should decentralize our strategic Gov- 
ernment offices and defense plant moving 
hem away from the larger cities 

rhe military capabilities of the ited 
States and the United Kingdom should be 
increased as rapidly as possible Th ume is 
true of other United Nati member The 
President h stressed this 

It is absolutely necessary that we prevent 
materials and items of strategic importance 
fr 1 flowing into the hands of th who 
might use them against the free world 

The Secretaries of Commerce, Defense, and 


State have taken remedial action to 
see that this be done 
War production should be 
ck—24 hours a day. 
America, as a Nation, and you and I, as 
individual American citizens, must 
cate and reconsecrate our lives at this time 
The need is for steady nerves, for calmness 
of judgment and firmness of action, and, 
a”-ove all, unity in our determination to pre- 
serve our national integrity and our Way of 
life against any attack. : 


already 


around the 
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Certainly, we must refuse to listen now to 
the shrill voices of discontent and disunity 
from certain radio commentators which al- 
ways arise in a time of nati Their 
motives are clear, if you will read their bit- 
ter, vindictive, and irresponsible words on the 
editorial pages and in the columns of some 
of our metropolitan newspapers, and hear 
them on the radio, you will know that most 
Americans loathe their tactics and discount 
their lies and distortion But their steady 
hammering, their constant distortion of 
truth, their daily repetition of lies, could 
have the cumulative effect of weakening our 
Nation and its position in the world. We can 
combat these vocal saboteurs of unity by see- 
ing that the people know the truth and that 
they have the opportunity to recognize this 
campaign of distortions for what it is 

We must spread the burden evenly and 
absolutely prevent excessive war profiteering. 

I have recommended to Congress and sug- 
gested to the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Veterans’ Administration that 
hereafter a straight $10,000 gratuity be paid 
to the family of a veteran upon his death, in 
lieu of the insurance. This will reduce paper 
work, simplify payments, and assure every 
veteran’s family of being cared for. At the 
present time many do not take out any in- 
surance. 

In the circumstances which confront us 
throughout the world our nations have no 
other choice but to devote themselves with 
all vigor to the building up of our defense 
forces. We shall do this purely as a defen- 
sive measure. 
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Only Congress Can Declare War and Make 
Treaties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I take great 
pleasure in presenting to this body a 
transcript of a speech by a former Mem- 
ber. I am speaking of a radio address 
made on radio station KISD, in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., on December 3, 1950, by 



























































































































































































































ormer Republican Congressman C. A. 


Cl ypherson, of South Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I have long sought the 
advice and counsel of Mr. Christopher- 


son. He is a grand gentleman and in 


South Dakota, he is considered as an 
eiaer statesman 

h Chi ypherson is an astute stu- 
dent of political science and interna- 
tional affairs. Mix in this wealth of 
} ith his good common sense 


1 can understand why his advice 
is worth while and worthy of considera- 
tion by every American 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the follow- 
ng to the attention of every Member of 


} body An important message vital 


» all of in these grave times is con- 
1 therein 
ONLY ( wGress CAN DECLARE WAR AND MAKE 
[TREATIES 
rhere 1 in old iyving, among the rural 
folk that a rooster “fights best in his own 
barn yard Anyone who has lived on a 
f n} een ther ter bristle up to strange 
I comil r 4 his flock, and fight with 
( ‘ i dete nation to destroy or drive 
We are vy in this Korean war, learning 


f that sayir The North Koreans 
tir with a vengeance and utter dis- 
e, which points to the problem of 
the strar who has come in to settle dif- 
ference We are earning that to carry on a 
war 7,000 miles away, is a task more devas- 
il to us than it is to the enemy we are 
discipline, who is fighting on his 


rhis Korean war points to a phase of our 
t 1al procedure which is dangerous, to say 
violation of our Federal 
Constitution, which contains the following 





the least i direct 


paragraph, one of the powers granted to Con- 
gre viz To declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cel captures on land and water.” 


rhe framers of our Constitution, profound 
t zovernment, possessed the knowl- 


foreign lands high officials and 
military men had the say of when the na- 
tion should go to war. People had no say in 
this important step Realizing this, our 
founding fathers caused to be inserted in our 
basic law the words I have quoted, placing 


he power to go to war solely in Congress— 
the representatives of the people. 

rhis provision of our Constitution has been 
observed, beginning with the declaration of 
War of 1812, and since, until this Korean 
wal Yes, I know they say it was “police 
action” by the United Nations. Who ordered 
General MacArthur to send troops pronto 
rom Japan to Korea? Not the United 


Nations, I am sure. If they did they have 
more control of us than they have of other 
members of the UN, in that to all others 
they sent out word thet the North Koreans 


invaded South Korea, and a mild re- 
‘ all to come in and help. 

Congress was in session; the matter could 
have been laid before Congress and had con- 
: ere immediately. But Congress 
was bypassed and some Washington authority 
ordered MacArthur to take the steps he did. 

I have often, during the summer and fall, 

the war and its problems developed for us, 
pondered what Congress would have done 
with this foreign potato if President Truman 
had submitted it to that body. I realize that 
it is useless to be figuring on that now, but 
I have some doubt if Congress would have 
approved of our going in and shouldering the 
full responsibility, as we have and are doing. 
Especially so, as not only some of our high 
Officials but Members of Congress had ex- 


had 


sideration tl 
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pressed doubts about our attempting to de- 
fend Korea. But that body was not given 
the opportunity to determine this question. 
All that Congress has been asked about the 
matter is to appropriate the money with 
which to meet the extraordinary cost of the 
war. 

The plain unvarnished facts are that we 
have now been in a costly war in Korea for 
more than 5 months, without any declaration 
of war by Congress, notwithstanding the spe- 
cific provision of the Constitution which I 
have quoted, 

Regardless of what Congress would have 
done with this if submitted to it, the step 
taken is a dangerous one to our welfare and 
security 

For the last 18 years, the practice has 
arisen whereby the executive branch of our 
Government finds ways in which to bypass 
our fasic law, thereby setting at naught the 
provision written therein by our wise and 
learned founders who sought to safeguard 
future generations from rule by a “clique of 
self-centered officers” who may be entrusted 
with power 

Going to war is the most serious step a 
people can take; a step that should never be 
taken until our legislative branch of the 
Government has had the opportunity to 
consider and determine whether the cxigen- 
cies are such as to justify such a drastic and 
dangerous step. The word “dangerous” is a 
mild designation, for it has been said that 
war is the “cancer” upon civilization. With 
the present destructive instruments of war, 
that is just what it is; and it is my belief 
that no nation can engage in a full-scale war 
7,000 miles from home and escape the 
lire consequences of an economic collapse 
in the homeland. We hear frequent refer- 
ence from high officials for “maintaining 
military strength” but nothing about our 
financial stability. Recently James Byrnes, 
the well-known statesman of South Carolina, 
said on this subject, “Our first defense is a 
solvent American economy.’ Those _ are 
words our Officials charged with responsibility 
should ponder seriously. 

In other ways our executive officials are 
bypassing Congress. Only recently a dele- 
gation from France came here seeking aid 
for France to maintain its colonial rule over 
the French Indochinese. When they went 
home they had the promise of $6,000,000,000, 
if necessary. So far as I know, this was never 
submitted to Congress. Later that body will 
be asked to appropriate the money. The 
question of aid to France is for our participa- 
tion in a French Indochinese war; definitely 
one for Congress to determine before any 
commitment is made. If this practice con- 
tinues, we will soon have here the centralized 
government we decry abroad and which we 
are expending ourselves to suppress. Let us 
hope the incoming Congress, the Eighty- 
second, will have heard enough during their 
vacation on the home front; observed the 
trend in the recent election, to the extent 
that it will retrieve its constitutional func- 
tions, and display a degree of independence 
that will say to the White House and other 
branches of the executive department, that 
it will not tolerate any further invasion of 
its field. That commitments of huge sums 
for foreign purposes will not be approved 
simply because a promise has been made. 
That such will only be approved, if meri- 
torious, regardless of commitments made 
by high officials without authority from 
Congress. It is time Congress begins to 
function in its own right; break the White 
House influence and exercise independence 
on Capitol Hill. 

We are now engaged in a costly war; one 
which if continued may break us financially. 
But our officials seem to be sailing along 
with an utter disregard of consequences. As 














for instance, President Truman, last winter, 
before we were in this war, submitted what 
he termed his point 4 program, which has 
for its purpose raising the standing of living 
in all backward nations. That of course 
may take in the entire world, in that we hold 
to the belief that no people have the stand- 
ard of living that we enjoy. Congress very 
generously appropriated the sum of $34,- 
600,000 to inaugurate this program. 

A few days ago the President appointed 
Mr. Henry G. Bennett, of Oklahoma A. & M 
College, to set in motion this program. Now 
that this costly war is on, would it not seem 
sensible to forget about this standard of liv- 
ing for people in all other parts of the world 
and think of our own situation? Who will 
help raise our standard when we find our- 
selves in the whirlpool of insolvency, toward 
which we are, with indifference, floating? 
Ere long Mr. Bennett will have a staff of 
helpers numbered in thousands, traveling 
about the world, telling people in other lands 
how many bathtubs they must have; how to 
mix and bake their bread, and so forth. Have 
we not learned by this time that foreigners 
do not want our advice nor our standard of 
living? They are living their life as they 
want it; have done so for a thousand years 
or more. All they want of us is our money 
and, if we are so anxious to get rid of same, 
the foreigners will be pleased if we will send 
same to them, minus the advice. They will 
be happy with that arrangement, but in- 
censed at us for presuming to tell them how 
to live. 

As I have been attempting to keep in 
touch with the many involvements and com- 
plications that are befalling us, I have come 
to the conclusion we as a people have one 
pronounced weakness, great as we are. It 
is this, we never seem big enough or coura- 
geous enough to admit a mistake. That is 
especially true of our Officials in charge of 
our foreign affairs. Perhaps, when our Pres- 
ident submitted his point 4 program, it may 
have seemed to have some merit. But, now 
with the war, which will absorb every nickel 
and dime we can spare, it seems prudence 
would suggest that this is no time to try 
to expend our dwindling resources in an ef- 
fort to change the mode of life of some near 
2,000,000,000 people; let this point 4 sleep un- 
til some more favorable time. But no, hav- 
ing once pioposed same it must be carried 
out regardless of changed conditions. To do 
otherwise might be construed as a mistake in 
the first place 

Similar analysis can be applied to the 
much advertised Marshall plan, which in my 
opinion has primarily made many foreign 
people dependent upon us. But whatever 
may have been the necessity for its inaugura- 
tion in the first place, that necessity has 
been overcome by the war and the money 
we are spending abroad for war supplies at a 
high price. Foreign people are making 
money from us on account of the war. This 
is evidenced by the fact that we are losing in 
adverse trade balances near a billion and a 
half dollars, in gold, each year. But no, 
having proposed this plan, it must go on, 
regardless of what becomes of us here at 
home. You will recall that Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man, in what I believe was his last appear- 
ance before a congressional committee, on 
this Marshall-plan help, in response to a 
question, said, in his opinion it must be 
continued for an indefinite number of years. 
He should have added, “Just so long as we 
are gullible enough to continue to shell out; 
Europeans will never say quit.” 

Our foreign involvements are more serious 
than any before. The Korean war took a 
surprising adverse turn, pointing to the fact 
we are fighting on unknown terrain, against 
forces well organized who resort to tricks and 
ways unknown to us. We have considered 
our adversaries stupid; have said so pub- 











licly. Time we come down to earth and 
realize we are fighting forces that if they 
cannot lick us on the fleld of action, can 


exhaust us in Manpower as well as economi- 
cally. Then what shall we have gained; who 
in all the lands of the world will help Uncle 
Sam? None, and what is more, many are 
now chuckling at the predicament we find 
ourselves in. Better try some sane and level 
diplomacy; bluff and display of arms do not 
em to get us anywhere. 

In the meantime, may we all offer fervent 
prayers for our bewildered, fearless forces, 
who have been surrounded in an unknown 
land, by fighters that spring up, in front, 
rear, and both sides, in numbers they cannot 
stop. It is a tragic fate that has befallen 
our soldiers, because of stupidity or lack of 
knowledge on the part of our swivel-chair 
leaders. 
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HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith an ad- 
dress by the Honorable William M. 
Boyle, Jr., chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, delivered at the 
national committee dinner in New York 
City on December 12, 1950: 


We are meeting tonight at a serious and 
solemn hour. At this moment our Armed 
Forces with the forces of other countries of 
the United Nations are fighting heroically. 

Because the security of our Nation is at 
stake we do not meet solely as partisan 
members of a political party. Instead we 
gather together as Americans to join hands 
with all other Americans to pray—to work— 
to fight for the security of our country. 

Your meeting in this spirit of patriotism 
and unity is a tribute to the leader of the 
Democratic Party, our great President, 
Harry S. Truman. 

He has the courage, determination, and 
the will to confront the dangerous forces 
that would seek to destroy us. I know that 
all patriotic Americans, regardless of politi- 
cal affiliations, will join together to coop- 
erate with him. 

The Congress and the President need con- 
tinuous and outspoken support from all 
loyal Americans for the steps which must 
be taken. 

The danger to our security has been grow- 
ing increasingly clear as the enemies of free- 
dom drive relentlessly on. 

Thus we gather, not to celebrate, not to 
achieve political aims, not as representa- 
tives of any partisan group, but as Ameri- 
cans who are concerned about the problems 
which confront our Nation and the world. 

I know the feelings with which thousands 
of families, in every part of the country, 
have waited for news of their loved ones. 
They have been fighting to win for us the 
right to live in security and peace. 

I, too, know these feelings. 

We must all be worthy of the sacrifices 
that are being made for us. We are worthy 
when we stick to our jobs. We are worthy 
when our farmers, working men and women, 
in fact, every citizen, puts in the productive 
energy which has made the United States 
the greatest Nation in history. 
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Today, civilization wavers between a bet- 
ter life than we have ever known, or a world 
of total slavery. As we stand at this cross- 
road let us realize that the battle for the 
survival of democracy will not of itself be 
resolved. This struggle for the world, now 
being waged, is a contest to the finish, be- 
cause the triumph of brutal 
would spell the doom of freedom. 

In this battle for life, let’s look up with 
confidence to what we have, and to our ca- 
pacity for engineering the triumph of good 
over evil. 

Not many decades back the founders of 
this Nation reached above the rule of tyranny 
and with divine guidance brought down a 
segment of that power from above—and gave 
to man the power to rule himself. 

They gave vitality to the thoughts of phi- 
losophers and statesmen. They launched de- 
mocracy—by instituting a government which 
derived its right from the consent of the gov- 
erned. In so doing we recognized that man— 
the individual man—was first, and that the 
state existed but to protect his rights. We 
openly acknowledged that man was greater 
than the state—because the state has no 
immortal soul. 

This is the hour in which we proudly point 
to our heritage as Americans. Those who 
pioneered this great Nation were ready and 
willing to make any sacrifice for the good of 
the Nation and its people. In the same way, 
we in our generation must meet whatever de- 
mands are made upon us for the sake of our 
country. 

No sacrifice will be too great for patriotic 
citizens to make for the security of the Na- 
tion. When the security of this Nation is at 
stake, there is no time for partisan politics. 

Patriotism must come before politics and 
before profits. 

The hour has passed when men may think 
in terms of pettiness. Selfishness, envy, and 
greed must not be a part of the thinking of 
mankind if we are to save America, preserve 
our freedom, and give hope to a staggering 
world. 

Now, more than at any time in the past, 
the need is for steady nerves—for resolute 
purpose, for calmness of Judgment and firm- 
ness of action. Above all, we need a single- 
minded unity in our determination to pre- 
serve our national integrity and our way of 
life against any attack. 

Certainly we must refuse to listen now to 
the shrill voices of discontent and disunity. 
Those individuals who seek to sow distrust 
and to divide us should feel the full weight 
of public condemnation. 

I can no longer refrain from plain speak- 
ing about the small group whose words are 
aimed to divide our country in time of peril. 
I believe the people of this country will rise 
up in wrath against these narrow selfish men 
who put partisan advantage ahead of the 
safety of their country. 

While politics in a partisan sense is out— 
politics in the highest meaning of patriotism 
and service to mankind should be continued 
and advanced. 

The Democratic Party will hold intact the 
progress we have made for the benefit of the 
farmers, workers, business and professional 
men and women, and for all the people of 
this country. 

The Democratic Party will continue to be 
the party of the people as it has been since 
the days of Thomas Jefferson, and as it has 
advanced under the stirring leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, and 
Harry Truman. But, in so doing, the Demo- 
cratic Party will cooperate with all Ameri- 
cans for the good of the country. 

Let no one outside of the United States be 
misled by the clamor of our election cam- 
paigns into thinking that Americans are so 
divided that they cannot unite for the secu- 
rity of our Nation. 
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When the votes are counted, both sides, 
Democrats and Republicans, take their gains 


and losses in accordance with the will of 
the majority of the people. 
Totalitarian dictators, who make a farce 


of elections by forcing their subjected people 


to vote as they are told, find it difficult to 
understand how free people may vote : t 
& man and yet, when he is elected, support 
him These dictators miss the whole 


of democracy. They underestimate the hid- 
den wells of strength that feed life and cour- 


age to our people 

I believe each of our two great parties has 
an important part to play in maintaining 
our free way of life in these times 

That is why I intend to stick to my job 
as chairman of the Democratic Na ial 


Comm 

I intend to do the best I can to help make 
sure that democracy works at home while 
the free world looks to the United States to 
help bring victory and peace. 

The fundamental issue of the moment, the 
fight between freedom and Communist slav- 
ery, is part of the continuous progress in the 
government of men. In this fight, 


ttee 


our coune- 


try—by the grace of God—stands a free, 
prosperous, and strong Nation. 
This is an hour in which men with firm 


convictions renew their belief in the demo- 
cratic way of indeed, in their faith in 
Almighty God The faith of our fathers 
must be found in our hearts, in our minds 
and souls, as we stand steadfast today in 
Support of our leaders 

As America has no desire for one inch of 
territory—as we fight to preserve the de- 
cency of mankind and the freedom of the 
world—so, we who are a part of the Demo- 
cratic Party have no desire for partisan po- 
litical advantage, as we join hands with loyal 
Republicans to give to 
strength. 

If we will stand as 
can survive the terrific ordeal which faces 
us. And, when the clouds of the crisis 
have cleared away, we will continue to have 
the right and privilege of perpetuating a 
government which will be the servant of 
the people. That is made possible by our 
traditional two-party system. 

We realize that 


life 


America its greatest 


loyal Americans, we 





no nation ever had greater 


responsibility for the future of the world, 
American democracy is the hope of the world, 
If the light of freedom were to be extin- 
guished here, future generations would k v 
only slavery. Accordingly, as the responsi- 
bility of world leadership is ours, let us, 


Americans, all Americans, go 
unity of purpose. 

Let us not leave to the future a task which 
we ourselves must face. If we are to a 
plish this end it cannot be done by mere 
feeble words or petty bickering. It cannot 
be won by indifference. It cann achieved 
by delegating the task to someone else 

It can only be gained by constant 
tive, individual action on the part of 
of us, working together. 


forward with 


t be 


posi- 
each 


Without this approach we struggle in 
vain, because the strength of policy, the 
power of Government itself only as stro! 


or as weak as you and I make it 

This year is the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the election of Thomas Jef- 
ferson as President of the United States. As 
Democrats we can take justifiable pride in 
the fact that he founded the Democratic 
Party. We can take pride in kee}; our 
party strong and vigorous. We can be proud 
of the Democratic program for the benefit 
of all the people of America 

America will win through 
danger. I pray God that the day will soon 
come when the blessings of peace and pros- 


this 


period of 





perity will be made secur every person 
in this land, and whe e bountiful pro- 
duction of all the f industrie f the 





world will be fully available for the peaceful 


instead of for de- 


< all Amer- 

the spirit 
Jefferson: “Let us 
mind.” 


e are ir objectives. I as 


i t n with us tonight 
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Ohio Vote Law Needs Clarification 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
extreme privilege to join this august 
body in a time of great national emer- 
gency. And to have shared in the de- 
liberations and decisions which enabled 
American arms to emerge victorious in 
World War II has been a matter of great 
personal satisfaction 

Because it now appears that my serv- 


ice on behalf of the Fourteenth Ohio 
Congressional District may be temporar- 
ily interrupted by the irregularities be- 


clouding a clear-cut decision in that dis- 
trict’s 1950 elections, I take occasion to- 
day to express my deep regret that such 
an interruption should occur when this 
Nation is faced with crisis of even great- 
er urgency 

I express the belief that this cessation 
of service will be only temporary and of 
short duration, for the issue has yet to 
be determined. The election in the 
Fourteenth Ohio district is under con- 


test And before a final determination 
has been made, thorough and exhaustive 
inve ation of the irregularities claimed 


will have been concluded by two com- 
mittees of this House. 

The contest in my district is based upon 
patently illegal procedures on the part 
of several county election boards and the 
secretary of state of Ohio in ignoring the 
clear mandate of the Ohio Constitutior 
on the equitable rotation of the names 
of candidates on an election ballot. 

Attention of the House committees 
was brought to bear on these irregulari- 
ties because of the contention of the Ohio 
State Supreme Court that it does not 
have jurisdiction, even in the face of a 
clear-cut violation of the State consti- 
tution, because the contest relates to the 
election of a Member of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Studies of several competent and na- 
known election analysts show 
plainly that the positional disadvantage 
suffered by this contestant had an im- 
portant bearing on the outcome of voting 
in the Fourteenth Ohio District. 

My confidence that I shall soon return 
to your midst is based upon the spirit of 
fair play so dear to the heart of every 
American and my confidence that the 
citizens of my district will want to see 
their representative to this body selected 
on a fair and equitable basis in accord- 
ance with the rules of the game. 


tionally 
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I am inserting in the Recorp at this 


point several newspaper items that 
explain the illegal rotation of bal- 
lots that occurred in the Fourteenth 


Congressional District: 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer or December 
8, 1950] 
OnI0 Vote LAW NEEDS CLARIFICATION 
(By Clem Thompson) 

WASHINGTON.—A strange flaw in the work- 
ings of the Massachusetts ballot in Ohio has 
just been revealed by the defeat of Repre- 
sentative WALTER B. Huser, Akron Democrat, 
and his protest of the election. Certainly, as 
the Akron Beacon-Journal has pointed out, 
it calls for clarification of procedure by the 
Ohio Legislature. Worse than that. It ap- 
pears to this correspondent, after careful 
study of the figures, that Representative 
Huser was defeated and WILLIAM H. AyRés, 
Republican, was elected only because of the 
flaw in the use of the ballot. 

It arose this way: The new constitutional 
amendment adopting the Massachusetts bal- 
lot for Ohio, provided for rotation of the 
names of candidates for an office on the 
ballot It declared that each should be at 
the top of this group “substantially an equal 
number of times.” 

But suppose you have eight men running 
for State representatives and three for Con- 
gress, as was the case in Summit County. 
When you print your ballots, how do you 
rotate the names of each office? They took 
the matter to Ohio's secretary of state, 
Charles F. Sweeney. 

Mr. Sweeney searched the law and came 
upon Ohio 4785—80 dealing with primary elec- 
tions. This provided that the number of 
ballots to be printed should be divided by 
the largest number of candidates for any one 
office and that the quotient would be the 
number of ballots printed in each series. 

Ta’e it this way: Summit County was to 
use 600 hooks of ballots. It had eight candi- 
dates for State representative. Divide 600 
by 8 and your quotient is 75. 

That means that on your first series of 75 
ballots Candidate A (for State representa- 
tive) would be at the top of the list for that 
office. On the next series he would go to 


the bottom. Candidate B would move up 
to the top, and so on. Each of the eight 
would be at the top an equal number of 
times. 

But what about the three running for 


Congress? Well, every time they stopped the 
press to change the list for State representa- 
tive, they also changed the candidates for 
Congress. 

They made eight different press runs on 
the ballot, as we saw above. But you can’t 
divide three into eight and come out even. 
So in Summit County one candidate for 
Congress was at the top three times, another 
was at the top three times. What difference 
did that make? You will see. 

Lorain County, in the same congressional 
district, has voting machines. It would have 

een easy to rotate all candidates evenly. 
But Lorain followed the same system at Sum- 
mit. It worked out even worse. Lorain's 
largest number of candidates for any office 
was four. Its machines, therefore, were set 
up in four series—a different candidate for 
State representative at the top for each 
series. 

Again you cannot divide three into four 
and come out even. So one ‘candidate for 
Congress was at the top twice out of every 
four machines. This was Ayres. Another 
was there once, Robert G. Brenneman, Inde- 


pendent. The third was also there once, 
Huser 

Because Lorain’ County has voting ma- 
chines, figures are available there to show 





how each candidate ran when in each posi- 
tion. Presumably the same effects were felt 
in the other three counties of the congres- 
sional district, where paper ballots were used 

Keep in mind that in the race for Con- 
gressman AYRES was at the top 74 times in 
Lorain County, second 37 times, third 37 
times, HuBER was the top 3/7 times, second 
37 times, and third 74 times. 

An independent, Robert Brenneman, vir- 
tually unknown, was at the top 37 times, 
second 74 times, third 37 times. We'll ignore 
him from now on except to point out that 
when he was at the top he got an average of 
31 votes; when he was at the bottom, he got 
an average of 4. He illustrates that posi- 
tion plainly drew votes. 





Strangely, however, both HUBER and 
Ayres ran better when their names were 
second on the list than when first. Only 


third place apparently was costly. 

When listed first, AYeRs got an average of 
148 votes; when second, 156 votes; when 
third, 92. 

Huser got, when first, 126; when second, 
137; first, 73. 

Now each of them should have been in 
each position 49 times. Suppose we shift 
them about to come out that way. Here, 
admittedly, we run into speculation. We 
presume, for instance, that if you take a 
man out of top position and put him in third, 
he will then get the vote which he actually 
averaged when in third position. 

At the election AYERs was actually in first 
position 74 times. To cut him down to 49, 
we shift him from first to second 12 times 
and from first to third 12 times. 

On a shift, first to second, he gains 8 votes 
to the precinct or 96. On the shift, first to 
third, he loses 672. His net loss is 576. 

Leave Huser last 49 times. Shift him to 
second 12 times. He gains 768 votes. Shift 
him to first 12 times. He gains another 636 
votes. His net gain is 1,404 votes. 

AyYREs’ loss and HUBER's gain, added, total 
1,980. Huser lost the election by 1,921 votes. 
Presumably, then, if each candidate had been 
in each place an equal number of times, 
HUBER would have won by 59 votes. 

And that adjustment is for Lorain County 
alone. Presumably it should be made for 
the other three counties also. 

Huser protested to Ohio’s Secretary of 
State against certifying the election of 
AYERS, On grounds the election was illegal 
because candidates’ names did not head the 
list in substantially an equal number of 
times. His protest, however, was ignored and 
Ayres’ certificate filed here with the Clerk 
of the House Monday. 

HUuBER has said he will protest to the House 
against the seating of AYERS, a process that 
requires 7 or 8 months, at least, for adjudi- 
cation. The last unseating was in a New 
Hampshire election in 1939, oz grounds of 
error in the count. 

Whatever the result of the protest, it seems 
clear that Ohio had better clarify its law. 





[From the Akron Beacon-Journal of 
November 22, 1950] 


BEHIND THE FRONT PAGE 
(By Robert H. Stopher and James S. Jackson) 
BALLOT 


Regardless of the outcome of Representa- 
tive WALTER B. HUBER’s demand for a con- 
gressional investigation of the November 7 
election in the Fourteenth District, the legis- 
lature can be expected to plug a loophole in 
the State’s election laws which Huser’s prou- 
tcst has revealed. 

Besides asking the House Committee on 
Elections to probe the Fourteenth District 
vote, the Akron Demccrat has asked the sec- 
retary of state to order another election here 
ard meanwhile to hold up certification of 































































































Republican WILLIAM H. AYRes as Conegress- 








ect. 
HvueER’s protest is based on the fact that in 
f counties in the district his name 
pT red in the bottom position on the ballot 
ene, than it was at the top. 
Instructior from the secretary of state 
» followed t boards of ele nd 
printers } all four « 1 es \ in- 
Ss y coiInciat y the way, is the a 
the ballots for Summit dad Portace 
( es were printed by Craftsman Press, 
Chair 
( ) 
T! 1 the sec- 
n ré ibes 
names on 
1 a pri ry ele Tl sec- 
S t 
The names of candidat ull such pri- 
yal] hall be printed in rotation, 
hole number of ballots to be prin ~d 


be divided by the greatest 


number of 
whose names have been duly pre- 
ed for any office and ni withdrawn nd 
auotient 


shall be the number of ballots 


in each series of ballots to be printed as 
follows: 
The names of candidates shall be ar- 
red in alphabetical order and the first 
ries of ballots printed: then the first name 
hall be placed last and the next series 


ted. so shall the process be reneated until 


ime sh een printed first 
The ballots shall then be combined in 
tal s by collecting one from each series of 
ballots in regular order, and so repeating, 


at no two of the same order of names 
.all be together.” 


HOW IT WORKED 

In Summit County, the whole number of 
(books of) ballots to be printed was 600. 
nhumover of persons whose 
names had been presented for any office was 
eight—four Republican and four Democratic 
nominees for State representative. 

Six hundred divided by 8 gave a quotient 

75—the number of ballots in each series 
to be printed. 


The greatest 


After 75 (or a multiple of 75) ballots had 
I printed, the press was stopped and the 


e of Candidate A for State representative 
was moved to the bottom of the list. At the 
same time the name of WILLIAM H. AYREs 
was moved to the bottom in the Congress list. 

After 75 more ballots had been printed, 

pre again was opped, Candidate B 
for State representative was moved to the 
bottom and at the same time the name of 
Robert G. Brenneman was moved to the bot- 
tom in the Congress list. 

This process was repeated until all eight 
candidates for State representative had had 

equal number of turns at the top of the 
list. But Ayres, who started out at the top 
of the Congre list, occupied the No. 1 
position in three of the eight series—that is 
on three-eighths of all the ballots printed. 

Brenneman also was at the top through 
three series, but Huser, starting out at the 
bottom, was No. 1 in only two series or on 
one-fourth of the ballots. 

In Portage, Medina, and Lorain Counties— 
where the trouble was caused by the difficulty 
in reconciling three congressional candidates 
with four candidates for State representa- 
tive—the disadvantage to Huber was greater. 
In those counties his name was at the top of 
the list one time out of four, in the middle 
once, and at the bottom twice. AYRES was 
at the top twice, in the middle once, and at 
the bottom once. 

CONSTITUTION 

The new constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the Massachusetts ballot says can- 
didates names shall be rotated so that each 
appears in every position “substantially an 
cqual number of times.” 
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However, the secretary of state chose to 
base his instructions to election boards on 
the more specific statute which governs pri- 
mary election 

Whether Huser wins or 
test, the new legislature i 
the law to prevent future 
rotation ; 





It may be necessary n order to have 
n “ rotated ev j > . a rH1It 
ballot through the p I press twice 
I re T r estimate 

j } 

25 per 

NoTE . ! ‘ . 
in ta eV it I R icceed in 1 Lllda 
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Johnny Moore, Colington, Saw First Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following newspaper 
article by Aycock Brown: 

JOHNNY Moore, ConincTon, Saw First FLIGHT 
(By Aycock Brown) 

The 17-year-old muskrat trapper wh« 
happened to s by Kill Devil Hill on 
morning of Decemb 
ing from the snore tr 
was amazed at the ry Wilbur Wright told 
him. 

In the Wright brothers’ camp was a well- 





r 17, 1903, while return- 
¢ +} , 


ne neal 


r 
supplied kitche In it was a box filled 
with eggs Seeing so many eggs put a ques- 
tioning look. on the youth's face. Pointing 
to a coupie of chickens scratching in 





sand near the kitchen door, Wilbur repor 
edly said: 

“See that little black hen out there? 
c j That is why 
have such a good supply of them 

Then Wilbur returned to a queer-looking 


7 





eggs every day 








object on a single track nearby where hi 
brother Orville was doing some last 
inspection before they started the engine 
which started the ‘opellers to spinni 
In the meantime, some men from the life- 


saving station over on the beach had arrived. 
One of them was standing near a camera 
which the 17-year-old boy had noticed one 
of the flying-machine men had set up a 
few moments previously. 

As the engine on the plane increased, one 
of the men (Orvilie) climbed aboard and 
lay flat on his stomach and the engine in- 
creased more. There was a man at either 
end of the machine’s wings. A third person 
cut a line which had the thing anchored and 
it moved down the one track rail increasing 
speed as it went. As it neared the end of 
the rail the thing left the ground and for 12 
seconds it was in the air—not very far from 
the ground, but in the air. 

Johnny Moore, that was the 17-year-old 
boy’s name, had seen these same two men 
on several occasions, especially the previ- 
ous year, flying their giant kites, some of 








My America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





M D } } 1950 

Mr. FORD Mr. § i} ( nr | 
Harry Boyd, entitled “My Am ap- 
I ; every day in the Greenville ‘Mich.) 
Daily N 5 Mr Boyd's comme! I 
December 12, in my estimation reflect 
the views of many cit I ! it 
the Na I ind f< tl nt 
who have not seen this colun l : 
( l tions contained th I 
nciuade it aS a part ol 0 mal 

My A 4 
(B I 

Mi ; y ; 
of the Acheso1 t r ¢ - 
raged champio! I - f 
of ¢ wre to be the ree 
that I beer ed on (¢ Hi 
tne I ed ‘ 

P ] i ; A c 
inti tion W ( df r 

The stimulus f ‘ e ou 
the November ele re 

Analysts with moré na intuit 
t I t have read a I 
into t e resi y 
plumped I a re 
I i i f A af L 
more belligerent foreign |} 

For my part, I don’t know what the ' ; 
were clamoring for Except one I have 
a pretty good idea of what my vote was in- 
tended to mean, so far as for i p 
concerned. 

I wasn’t insisting that we pu ‘ 
the international political melee, I 
urgent that we get into it with a fe d 
raise more of a rumpus 

Mainly I was suggesting that mebody 
undertake to find out what we're trying to 
do in there. 

After that’s cleared up, maybe how we 
ought to go about doing it ill more 


obvious than it has been up to d 


































































































































































































seventh inning 
g to apprise our- 
But better 


I freely grant that the 
ttle late to be pausin 
BE ve ft the ect {f the game. 
n never, I always say. 
ning inconsistency of the maneu- 
t year has me punch-drunk. 
with Tito, snub 
soap 


We « Stalin, play footsie 
Frai ( die Ma Tse-tung, soft 


Nehr ld Attlee, and scuttle Chiang 

We break our backs to gain yardage in 
Europe and we give it away in Asia 

We ship stuff to Korea to shoot at the 
Reds and | hip stuff to Russia for the Reds to 
shoot at us 

We send foreign nations money to build 
the set-up they want and reformers to per- 
suade them to want something else. 

We blow hot; we blow cold; we blow luke- 
warm. When otherwise unoccupied, we just 
blow 

What I'd like to know is what goes on 
here Are we embarked on a program of 
national defense or world evangelism or 
what? 

It makes a difference in how we should 
dress for it. 

I have an uneasy feeling that instead of 
just trying to get along with other nations 
without getting hurt we are trying to make 


them over. And that strikes me as biting 
off a mighty big piece to chew. 

I have misgivings about sending washed- 
up New Dealers overseas to bribe the Greeks 
and other nations to go in for new dealism. 

I question whether we can put over abroad 
social reforms we still aren’t sure we haven't 
bungled at home, 

And it's debatable whether taking a closer 
look at all these scattergun enterprises 
should be called reexamination. The record 
isn't clear that they were ever examined in 
the first place. 





Let’s Put First Things First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, what our 
Nation needs most today is national 


unity—no individual or group of indi- 
viduals should place personal—or party 
aggrandizement above national welfare. 
My thoughts on this matter are best 
expressed by an editorial under the cap- 
tion “Let’s put first things first,” which 
appeared in the Clarksburg News, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., editor, Mr. H. G., 
Rhawn, on December 14, 1950. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
above-mentioned editorial: 

Ler’s Put First THINGS FIRst 

From the President of the United States 
right down to Mr. Average Citizen, the time 
has come, it seems to us, to put first things 
first Nothing in the frightful picture of 
world affairs is quite so disheartening as the 
lack of unity among our people. 

So many people, both among the leaders 
in government and those in private life, 
seem to be pulling not only in opposite di- 
rections, but in all directions. Our Presi- 
dent has caused himself to be lampooned by 
what are his too human, too outspoken out- 
bursts. His firm conviction and the solemn 
resolve of all our people to stand unflinch- 
ingly against Russian aggression is the is- 
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sue which comes first. In that aim and ob- 
jective we must all unite quickly, 

Today there are too many discordant, 
petty, and carping notes, too many who cre- 
ate their own realities out of second-hand 
knowledge and urge their own course of ac- 
tion. Hurl your war of words at Stalin, not 
at American leaders. He is the enemy, not 
Acheson, not Truman, not MacArthur, not 
McCarthy, not Johnson, not Marshall. Let’s 
back our leaders. That will be putting first 
things first in a grave crisis, 





President Gordon Gray’s Inaugural 


Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following inaugural 
address of President Gordon Gray, of 
the Consolidated University of North 
Carolina, which was delivered in the 
coliseum cf North Carolina State Col- 
lege in Raleigh, N. C., at noon Tuesday, 
October 10, at final exercises of the 3-day 
progran., Exercises were held Sunday 
at Woman’s College at Greensboro, and 
Monday at the University at Chapel Hill, 
The address is as follows: 


Unfortunately the management of our Na- 
tion and the conduct of our affairs today 
cannot be dictated by traditional forms and 
procedures. Some of the easy protections of 
the past afforded by geography principally 
are not now with us. 

It seems evident that no longer can an in- 
stitution of learning have truly cloistered 
halls. Nor can there be any such thing as an 
isolated village. 

The mechanical genius of man has been 
able so to compress time and shrink space 
that we find ourselves all world citizens. The 
inhabitants of the State of North Carolina 
from Manteo to Murphy might easily, except 
for the convenience of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, be domiciled with United Nations at 
Lake Success insofar as the impact of world 
events on their lives is concerned. 

Any meaningful reference to the world at 
this moment in history must be a reference 
to what we Know as the free world, for, in- 
deed, there are two worlds living physically 
if not peacefully side by side. 

This is the principal fact of life which un- 
happily must serve as the backdrop for all of 
our living, planning, hoping, praying. 

It is vital that we as North Carolinians and 
as Americans have an awareness of our na- 
tional obligations, capacities, and commit- 
ments, as well as those on the State and local 
level. Our country now has by reason of cir- 
cumstance attained a position of world lead- 
ership which expresses itself in military, eco- 
nomic, political, spiritual, and psychological 
terms. This necessity to assume leadership 
arises not only out of our great physical and 
human resources but from the illimitable 
reserves of our spirit as a people and from 
our growing democratic institutions and 
forms and from our own peculiar cultures. 

While we recognize that our institutions 
and cultures have made us great, we do not 
seek to force them upon any other people of 
the earth; yet they continue to serve as the 
basis for courage and determination of the 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 





We must preserve them as the hope of the 
free world. 

We must continue to accept the responsi- 
bilities of leadership, which means that we 
must be strong economically. We must 
maintain an adequate military posture and 
assist our friends in building up their mili- 
tary strength in an effort to deter aggression 
and avoid the immeasurable consequences 
of a world war III. Our diplomatic leader- 
ship must be sound and just and our eco- 
nomic statesmanship enlightened. 

We must communicate to the free people 
of the world and to those who aspire to be- 
come free the meaning of the democratic 
dream; we must make clear that it is our 
desire that the democratic dream be not 
just an idea, but a way of life. 

This leadership must be firm and yet must 
be sensible. We should at all times appraise 
our commitments and assess them against 
our capabilities, for to overcommit would 
present the tragedy of weakness born of at- 
tempting to share our strength. 

Americans and southerners and North 
Carolinians must understand these things. 

For the reason that the world as we know 
it is divided against itself, it is vital that 
the elements of the free half of the world 
move toward the basis of mutual trust and 
help. We must understand one another, 
but we must also interpret the meaning of 
the kind of world in which we find our- 
selves, 

Other generations have faced other threats 
from totalitarianism of various sorts. The 
crucial fact of our time is that there are now 
two worlds—one dominated by commiinism 
and the other led by the spirit of freedom. 

There should no longer be any question 
in the minds of any of those who believe in 
the dignity of the individual and in what 
we know as freedom that communism is an 
enemy of both. Indeed, it should be clear 
to those with open minds that communism 
is committed to the denial of both, as well 
as to the extinguishment of religion except 
where expediency dictates a certain amount 
of lip service to religion. 

Recent events have indicated that, where 
subversion and infiltration do not promise 
success in accordance with the Soviet time 
table, then there will be Soviet encourage- 
ment of military aggression. This proba- 
bility, long suspected and now proven, dem- 
onstrates that communism, in its self-gen- 
erated dynamism, considers that the aim 
justifies any means. 

It should be clear to those who accept as 
we do the essential dignity of man, the search 
for truth, freedom of inquiry, and the right 
to worship, that to encourage communism 
is to abandon these things and to embrace 
its dogma. Indeed, believers in truth and 
freedom and those who have true faith must 
enlist themselves in the cause of combating 
communism. 

There has been much talk about freedom. 
Indeed, my own use of the word has been 
prolific. May I suggest that freedom in its 
true meaning is the sense of an alternative; 
the opportunity to make a choice. 

This, of course, implies in some cases a 
right, in some cases a power, in some cases 
a privilege. But these manifestations of 
freedom must in every case be accompanied 
by an obligation, a duty or a responsibility. 

The sense of an alternative, therefore, 
must carry with it the awareness of the con- 
sequences of electing the alternative. This 
is our price for freedom, voluntarily paid. 

Communism discourages alternatives. The 
restraints we know as duties, obligations, 
and responsibilities are imposed by individ- 
uals upon themselves or by the influences of 
a free society upon its members; in the Com- 
munist state they assume the form of force, 
wielded by the state. 

We are in a decisive struggle for the loyal- 
ties and hearts of men; a struggle between 
Stalinism on the one hand, and the forces of 
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But the closed mind will not yield, and 

the Communist mind is a closed mind. And 





for the reason that, often, this insidious in- 
fluence does not manifest itself > counter- 

th pressures ¢ not come into play. 
The healthful rays of sunlight have little 


effect upon the underside of an anchored 
rock. 

Frequently academic freedom, which musi 
be preserved at all costs, has been used as a 
cloak to give a sort of immunity to Commu- 
nists and their side-car passengers. I can- 
not believe that firmness toward Commu- 
nists, prudently exercised, violates the prin- 
ciple of unfettered research, and the pur- 
suit of truth. I cannot believe that any 
university must reach into the ranks of those 
who are disloyal to American principles to 
develop a dedicated, independent faculty. 

My own position should be made very clear. 
We shall not provide asylums for those who 
would extinguish the lights of liberty. In- 
deed, Communists are not welcome at any 
of our three institutions. 

We shall not knowingly allow any campus 
to become a workshop, or laboratory, or 
training ground for the operations of those 


who are committed to the destruction of 
American cultures and institutions. 
This having been said, it must be added 


that in our institutions, as should be the 
case everywhere, we shall approach the prob- 
lem sensibly and with restraint. We shall 
not be governed by hysteria. We shall not 
persecute the innocent, nor malign the 
clearly misunderstood. And we shall be 
convinced beyond a reasonable doubt. 

I have perhaps overdwelt on this matter. 
Communism, to the extent that it does exist 
in our institutions, is far from being our 
major concern. Deal with it, we will. But 
we in the Consolidated University must not 
become overabsorbed with it. 





America Must Not Stumble Into War With 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star of November 22, 1950: 
AMERICA Must Not StumsLE INTO Wak WITH 

RED CHINA 

Has the American Government—the Presi- 
dent, members of his administration, and 
Members of Congress of both parties-—lost its 
way in world affairs? 

Unless the Star’s editors completely mis- 
understand public reaction, this question is 
torturing the thoughts of most Americans. 

Here they stand, at the brink of the most 
senseless war in all American history—war 
against an Asiatic people with whom they 
have no real quarrel—war in which torrents 
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of American blood and mountains of treasur 


might be spent without the prospect of set- 





tling any meaningful issue, much less of 
gaining anything of le value. 

In these circum which are nothing 
short of desperate, the men the country has 
elected and appointed t guide its affairs 
twitter in Washingt nd at Lake Success 
Not ingle voice unds a clear “Arouse and 


beware!"’ to the N I 


In the capital ilans of both parties 


backbite and rant over d issues, and appear 
content to let a do-1 hin lame-duck Con- 
gress mumble through weeks in which firm 


and timely decision make the differ- 
ence between life or death to a million young 
American men [ 

The President, who a few weeks ago 





mized the dangers of his Korean ven 
by calling it a police action, whistles non- 
sense into the wind ab t enacting a domes- 
tic program in which the country, l 
has lost imme 


a national disaster in Asia, 
diate interest. 
At Lake Success, God Save us, the delega- 


tions at a United Nations that was to remake 
the world, huddle and bleat like sheep stalked 


by wolves as they await the arrival of Chi- 
nese emissaries who, presumably, will say 
what ransom, what tribute America must 


pay to extricate its young men from a Com- 
munist deadfall. As if the initiative to save 
the situation cuuld come from that direction! 

Can anyone point to another hour in the 
country’s history when boldness and imagi- 
nation were more imperatively required, or 
when the inspiration for a dramatic stroke of 
state was so lacking 

What the country needs, lest more and 
larger mass awards of purple hearts are to 
be photographed, is a recess from small- 
mindedness—an adjournment of politicking 
for the next election—a holiday from recrimi- 
nations over past blunders. 

This Nation must not stumble 
Asiatic war. 

For as many days, weeks, 
takes to break the stalemate into which 
American policy has fallen, the country 
wants all its Government’s energies bent to 
that single purpose. 
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A Message to the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
oyal and patriotic Chinese-Americans 
in this country have suffered as a result 
of the aggression of Communist China. 

nder leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement released today by 
the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent 
Association of Washington, D. C.: 

A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

the Chinese Consoli- 
dated Benevolent Association of Washing- 
ton, comprised of the citizens of Chinese 
descent and Chinese Nationals in the District 
of Columbia, deeply feel it is our responsi- 
bility in this world crisis to respond with 
everything at our command to defend the 
democratic principles that have been up- 
rooted in China. We stand wholeheartedly 
behind the United States Government and 
with all the free peoples of the world as they 
engage the menace of communism. 

Since the land from whence we sprang 
has already been poisoned with despotism 


We, the members of 
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forces of United Na We d 
pray that this cond of serv ’ 
is as alien to Chinese |} ] I s i 
to American tradition will be quickly cast 
off 

We hope that the people of the U l 
States will wu derstand that the Chinese 
would never take up arms nst the United 
States: they are only coerced to do » at 
the instigation of the mi lided, selfish, and 
lawless bandits who are steering the plot to 
sacrifice China to the avarice idiocy of 
the international Communist consplracy. 
We, who hear the liberty bell ring out hope- 
ful tidings upon the air, have faith in Amer- 
ica—faith unswerving and high, faith in the 
wisdom and the fairness of the American 
people. No pro-Communist propaganda how- 


ever skillful and efficient can change our firm 
belief that the preservation of democracy is 
worth our every sacrifice 

We pledge our unqualified support and 
cooperation as Americans first and as pe 


who have a profound knowledge of t real 
menace of communism and despot We 
make this pledge with a keen sense of hu- 
mility and with a fervent hop hat the 
American people will understand the pecul- 


ec 
iar delicacy of our present 
THE CHINESE CONSOLIDATED BENEV 
ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGT 
Rev. C. C. HunG, Chairman 
WING WONG t 








Is This Our Last Hour? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


VIR¢ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. HARRISON. Mi ak inder 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star. 

This is a forthright expression, and I 
believe it represents the thinking of a 
much larger segment of the American 
people than those charged with the lead- 
ership of the people seem ready to admit. 

The measures which are being taken 
in our effort to avert destru 
uncertain, indecisive 
moving in a haze of disbelief 
with us still the 
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things are as bad as they certainly are; 
to acknowledge that the forces of com- 
munism are on a march which holds for 
them, at the moment, a real promise of 
complete victory. 

Full mobilization would give us our 
only chance to confound the Kremlin’s 
plan to crush the United States at the 
time the Kremlin appoints. I cannot be- 
lieve that the American people are not 
ready to make the necessary sacrifices. 
When shall we emerge from this never- 
never land of selective controls and wait 
and see? The Kremlin never had it so 
good. The editorial from the Evening 
Star follo. 

Is Tuts Our Last Hour? 
Is this the hour of our Nation's twilight, 





the last fading hour of light before an end- 
le night shall envelop us and all the West- 
ern World? That is a question which we 
still have in our power to answer. -If we de- 
lay longer we can expect nothing but dark- 
ne and defeat and desolation. If we an- 


swer the challenge with courage and confi- 
and with the ability of which we are 


we can, I am sure, triumph over 

ir foes.” 
It was in these words that Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON of Texas summed up an address 


the Senate this week—an address which 
deserves a great deal more attention than 
it h received It was a talk which deserves 
ttention because Senator JOHNSON was ad- 
dressing himself to the most urgent ques- 
tion of our time: What must we do to sur- 
vive? 

There are men—men of ability and integ- 
rity—who advocate something less than a 


General Marshall spoke 
testified on December 1 


ut effort. 
when he 


total all- 
for them 


before a House committee. The Secretary 
of Defense wants a greater effort. But he 
does n favor an all-out war mobilization 


at this time. He fears that if we go to total 
mobilization the Communists might then 
and leave us in a difficult position. 
Marshall is worried about the re- 
action of the people in that situation. He 
is concerned with the matter of cost. In 
short, he is against an all-out wartime mo- 
bilization until we clearly have to do it. 

Senator JONNSON takes the stand that that 
time is now—that the need is clear and will 
never be clearer while we still have a chance 
to survive 

rhe Texas Senator is in a position to speak 
with some authority on this question. As 
chairman of the Senate Military Prepared- 
bcommittee, he has seen at first hand 
yns, the uncertainties, the fum- 


ease up 


General 


ness 





the hesitati 
blin 


s of the rearmament program. And he 
has come away from that experience with 
this conviction: “I say that the policy of ‘wait 
and see’ must end, and it must end now. 
For what are we waiting? What do we ex- 
pect to see tomorrow that we cannot see 
clearly today—or could not see (when the 
Korean war began) on June 25?” 


What Senator JOHNSON sees is this: 

“First, we are at war. We are at war not 
mereiy with Communist China, but with all 
the military strength and both the physical 
and human resources behind the iron cur- 
tain. We have been at war for 6 months. 
We may well be at war for 10 or 20 years 
more 

“Second, our primary and immediate goal 
in this war is survival. This is a bleak, dis- 
turbing reality. In other wars, our goal has 
been simply victory. Now, however, we must 
make our survival certain before we can hope 
for victory, because we cannot be confident 
of survival. 

“Third, we are not getting ready for war. 
We are in a war, but all our effort is seem- 
ingly directed toward staying out of the war 
that we are in already. This is adolescent 
nonsense.” 
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The Star believes that these are facts, and 
that no rational appraisal of the rapidly 
mounting evidence can lead to any other 
conclusion. It is possible, by an emotional 
process of wishful thinking, to arrive at 
some other conclusion. If one resolutely 
turns his face away from the evidence, if he 
merely shrinks from the 34,000 American 
casualties in Korea, if he will not look 
through his mind’s eye at the Russian jet 
fighters which have appeared in some force 
over the Korean battlefield, if he ignores the 
words of Russia’s Mr. Malik, if he closes his 
ears to the Communist threat to drive our 
armies into the sea—if a man will do these 
things he can make himself believe what- 
ever he wishes. But he canrot convert a 
state of war into a state of peace. And such 
a man will never be ready to take the steps 
that must be taken in the interests of our 
self-preservation. 

What should be done? 
not be answered with any absolute assur- 
ance. Senator JOHNSON has some definite 
opinions. He says that first, and above all 
else, we must have a long-range global plan 


This question can- 


of strategy for the war to which we are com- 
mitted. We must not let the Russians de- 
cide whore we shall fight and where we can 
fight. We must not fall into the tragic er- 


ror of squandering our young men in futile, 
indecisive little wars before the real enemy 
is even directly engaged. Second, we must 
fully mobilize for military service all of our 
available manpower—that if we do not do 
this we will be weaker by next June than we 
were when we went into Korea in June of 
this year. Third, he calls for immediate 
mobilization of our economy, including tight 
controls, and an urgent drive to organize and 
greatly increase our productive capacity. 

There are others who say in all earnestness 
tuat we should not go this far now. They 
give reasons for their stand. They say that 
the necessary plans have not been made, that 
the machinery has not been sct up, that the 
need is not finally clear. One might ask 
why, after 6 months of war, so little plan- 
ning has been done, so little machinery is 
ready. But that serves no useful purpose. 
We have to go on from where we are and 
do the best we can. 

Those who would move slowly are gam- 
bling on the time factor. This must be so, 
for certainly if we should find ourselves at 
war with Russia tomorrow they would urge 
all possible haste. 

But how much reliance can be placed in 
this assumption that we will have the time 
required? Some of these people thought 
that the Russians, at earliest, would not get 
the atom bomb until 1952. They got it 
in 1949. Our military planners once looked 
to 1954 as the period of greatest danger. 
Now they have moved that date up to 1952. 
Will they be saying in a few weeks or months 
hat next spring or summer will be the 
critical time? 

Let us think a moment about this. Every 
hour of delay is a gamble with the life of 
the Nation. If the Russians should strike 
before we have had time, at our present pace, 
to get ready, the problems that bother us 
now, the difficulties which loom so large, 
will seem trivial by comparison. We will 
not be worrying then about the cost or 
about the psychology of the people. We 
will be much too busy burying our dead, 
caring for our wounded, and trying to save 
what is left of our country. 

Time is not, and never will be, on the side 
of those who waste it. As it is, there may 
not be enough time left. Even so, is it better 
to do too little or too much? We have 
trifled to long with the security of this coun- 
try, with all the beliefs and the traditions 
and the things that are dear to us. Oppor- 
tunity is slipping away. How shall we an- 
swer if we are called up on some desolate 
tomorrow to explain why we did not make 
the most of it? 












Vision and Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is m; 
privilege to insert in the Appendix of the 
RECORD an excellent editorial from the 
Austin American, Austin, Tex., dated 
December 15, 1950. 

There is now a Virtually unanimous 
admission of the peril facing this Na- 
tion and the sacrifices which must be 
made, not only on the battlefront by 
our young men, but on the home front 
as well. Much of this call to arms is now 
being voiced by Monday morning quar- 
terbacks. A notable exception to the 
hindsight prognosticators is our col- 
league and friend, HoMER THORNBERRY 
of the Tenth District of Texas, who cared 
not for the wails of business as usual or 
politics as usual, but went to work 
months ago to prepare the p-ople’s ca 
against communistic aggression. 

The editorial is as follows: 

THE EpD1Tor'Ss NoTEEooK—"“FULL 
MOBILIZATION,” THORNGERRY PLEA 

The emphatic telegram of Congressman 
Homrr THORNBERRY this week, supporting 
mobilization of manpower and resources to 
meet the Nation's peril was a reiteration of 
what he said back in the early days of the 
Korean invasion. 

Congressman THORNBERRY’S message com- 
mended the stand taken by the Austin busi- 
ness community urging immediate steps for 
full mobilization of manpower and industry 
and reaffirmed his advocacy and support of 
these measures for national preparedness. 

But the Austin district Congressman had 
been working at that all through the peril- 
ous days of North Korean aggression, of 
United States and United Nations decisions 
to resist aggression. 

An Austin businessman has a letter from 
Congressman THORNBERRY, written months 
ago, which even this soon seems prophetic, 
and which in unmistakable terms defines 
his attitude as a national lawmaker. 

THORNBERRY said in that letter: “In my 
judgment, the Korean situation goes very 
deep, much deeper than some seem to real- 
ize. In fear that we are confronted with 
two serious enemies—communism and infla- 
tion. 

“I feel that we must be militarily strong 
if we are to meet the threat of communistic 
aggression. Thousands of men are being 
called to make very great sacrifices. I feel 
that sacrifices must also be exacted from 
others of our society if we are to meet the 
equally dangerous threat of inflation. 

“I have expressed many times, publicly 
and in private, the firm belief that we must 
have full mobilization of all our resources— 
not just of the men who are Called into our 
military service and their families. * * * 

“From the best information available to 
me, I am convinced that any half-way meas- 
ure, any vacillation, any weakening on our 
part, will destroy us all—not only those of 
us of the present generation, but our own 
children. No one who sits at my desk and 
reads the letters from the men who are now 
fighting in Korea—and from their families 
who seem to be left to the mercy of rising 
prices and limited income—can think we 
should do business as usual or play politics 
as usual, 





“If we are to. gain any lesson at all from 
our experience in the last war, it is that 
we cannot have effective control against in- 
flation if we are to impose controls only on 
part of our economy. I do not believe in 


naking a 


I n exception of any special group. 
I have voted for imposition of controls on 
I 
k 





yrices, wages, and credit clear at ss the 

ard. Not only did I vote against the spe- 
cial exception to which you refer, but 
against all amendments which have ex- 
empted other groups. * * * We must 


cut nonessential spending to the bone and 
enact profits tax which will prevent undue 
profits by any group at the expense of our 
all-out effort to preserve our Nation.’ 


And Congressman THORNBERRY followed 
this up with this statement in a speech 
in the House of Representatives last Au- 


gust 15, when he was opposing a bill for non- 
defense spending: 

“Our first duty during these days is to 
cut nonessential spending to the bone, so 
that we can send bullets, guns, tanks, and 
airplanes to our men in Korea.” 

The sense of national peril is acute here 
in Texas. Some have come to share it only 
recently. It is reassuring that the Repre- 
sentative of central Texas in Congress has 
had the vision and the foresight and the 
realistic purpose to go down the line for 
total mobilization from the beginning. 





Perverts in Federal Agencies Called Peril 
to United States Security 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Washington Times- 
Herald of December 16, 1950: 


PERVERTS IN FEDERAL AGENCIES CALLED PERIL 
TO UNITED STATES SECURITY—SENATE PROBERS 
REPORT RUSSIAN Spies SEEK UNSAVORY FAcTs 
ABOUT OFFICIALS 


(By Bert Wissman) 


Homosexuals and other sex perverts should 
be kicked out of Federal jobs and kept out 
because they are poor security risks and easy 
prey for blackmailer spies, a Senate inves- 
tigating committee said in a strongly worded 
report yesterday. 

Russian spies here are under orders tc dig 
out unsavory facts about high United States 
Officials so the knowledge can be used to force 
disclosure of information valuable to the So- 
viet, the report stated. 

“One homosexual can pollute a Govern- 
ment office,” said the Senate investigating 
subcommittee which probed employment of 
sex perverts in the Government, 


NO ESTIMATE ON NUMBER 


The subcommittee sharply criticized the 
State Department and other agencies for fol- 
lowing a head-in-the-sand attitude which 
has permitted sex perverts to continue in 
Federal jobs even after their sexual im- 
morality is known. 

The subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Hoey, of North Carolina, stated it is not pos- 
sible to determine accurately how many per- 
verts are employed in the Government. 

But it cited nearly 5,000 known cases with- 
in the last 3 ycars. 
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Of the civilian ager the State Depart- 
ment showed the la 3-year total—l143— 
of whom 106 had been fired by the time the 
investigation started. In the 7-month period 


cles 


rgest 


ending last November, 97 sex perverts 
suspects were uncovered in the Veterans’ 


Administrati 


n alone, the report revealed. 


URGE HARSHER TERMS 

Legislators stressed that many violators in 
the District have been able to escape by for- 
feiture of $25 collateral or less, and proposed 
enactment of legislation to strengthe 
ington sex statutes to provide stiffer 
jail terms for such offenses. 

The disclosure that Russian spies have 
been ordered to seek out perverts in Govern- 
ment jobs as prime targets for blackmail was 
contained in the testimony of D. Milton 
Ladd, assistant to the FBI director. 


1 Wash- 
fines and 


The subcommittee reported also that 
United States intelligence officials had ad- 
vised them Nazi and Communist agents 


have attempted to gain information from 
employees of our Government by threaten- 
ing to expose their abnormal sex activities.” 

Ladd told legislators that the Communists, 
without principles or scruples, have a pro- 
gram of seeking out weaknesses of leaders in 
Government. 

He said the FBI has information of un- 
questioned reliability that orders have been 
issued by high Russian intelligence officials 
to their agents to secure details of the pri- 
vate lives of Government officials, their weak- 
nesses, their associates, and, in fact, every 
bit of information, hoping to find a chink 
in their armor * * * upon which they 
might capitalize. 

The subcommittee investigation revealed 
4,964 cases of perverts in the Government 
from January 1 to November 1, 1950, of 
which 4,380 were in the Armed Forces uni- 
formed personnel and 574 in civilian Gov- 
ernment agencies, almost all of the latter 
in the Washington area. 

Of those in the civilian agencies, 382 cases 
were found after last April, when the clamor 
for investigation was building up, a fact 
which Hoey said indicated Federal personnel 
Officials were doing little or nothing about 
the situation until the spotlight of publicity 
was thrown on the problem. 

The discharges from the Armed Forces for 
perversion maintained a more even keel over 
the 3-year period, indicating the military 
have been more aggressive in weeding out 
such individuals, Hory stated. 

Of the 574 cases discovered in civilian 
agencies, 213 were allowed to resign, 207 were 
fired, 85 were cleared, and 69 cases are pend- 
ing, the report said. 

The subcommittee recommended: 

1. Thorough investigation of all 
plaints of perversion. 

2. Strict enforcement of regulations which 
call for firing of perverts as immorals, some- 
thing which the legislators charged has not 
been done in the past. 

3. Creation of a board of review to hear 
appeals of persons discharged for sex per- 
version, 

The subcommittee said its investigation of 
the handling of sex-perversion charges by 
District police disclosed glaring faults, both 
with enforcement by the police and with sex 
statutes as they now exist. 

It recommended that the penalty for in- 
decent exposure, or committing any lewd, 
obscene, or indecent act be upped to a max- 
imum $500 fine and 6 months in jail and 
that the practice of permitting forfeiture of 
collateral be dropped. 


com- 


PROSECUTION CHANGE 


The legislators also recommended that 
prosecution of sex cases be taken from the 
corporation counsel and given solely to the 
United States attorney. 
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A Change of Tune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
followi! editorial from the Chicago 


unday Tribune of December 17, 1950: 
A CHANGE OF TUNE 


It used to take only the appearance of a 
British Prime Minister in Washington to 
send internationalist morale soaring, but Mr. 
Attlee was no shot in the arm rhe events 
in Korea have been too dismal; and in West- 
ern Europe the mood bears a closer resem- 
} é it of a debating society whose 
m¢ ure cor ice points at each 
othe expense than it does to an area living 
u lin uspended sword There is 
( i pretense at pr 1 defense 

I cumulatii ‘ en eems to |! 

] t ne of our erstwhile interna- 





thought that we have 

he bag to hold in Korea, and that 
re me gift, only and emptier, is to 
i if there is aggression in Europe. 
itor Paut DouGLas has been heard 
n again, this time to the effect that the 
British are shirking yt made an ade- 


( contribution in the 


with the 


larger 


(have n¢ 
manpower to 
More startling, I is the new Walter 
cle, who not 
years ago set forth the thesis in a 
book ed United States Foreign Policy— 
‘ the Republic, that the United 
S nore tl 75 years was protected 
by the British Navy, is now hinting broadly 
run out on us 
In appraising the prudent and wise policy 
we uld pursue under these circumstances, 


wever 


ndicated or 


tate for more nan 


ir allies have 


Mr. Li 1 finds inspiration in the coun- 
sel t Prime Minister Gladstone gave Queen 
Vi A 1869. Gladstone urged a thrifty 


power and cre when the 


use of E and’s 
! n tr and general interests of 


sactions 


said, “should keep entire in 
) means of estimating 
$s upon the various states 
se * * * as it is dane 
sume alone an advanced, 
an isolated, position in regard 
European controversies, that, come what 
r her to promise too little 
it she should not encour- 
a é ‘ expectations of aid 
to resist tl 7. ° 8 that she 
ek to develop and mature the ac- 
or public or European opin- 








r her toa 


therefore 


I it is better f 
t too much; tl 
k by giving 


le strong 


Ul l common 


fon as the best standing bulwark against 

v , but should beware of seeming to lay 

down the law of that opinion by her own 
. > *" 


I do not know,” remarks Mr. Lippmann, 
whether the tiresome jargon of our day 
this would be called isolationism or ap- 
But a great empire was governed 
and a long peace was achieved when it was 
deemed honorable to be that prudent and 
that wise 

ihe example which Mr. Lippmann now 
cites for our guidance is remarkably differe 
ent from the formula he offered in 1943 
when his book was published. He held then 
that 1900 American foreign policy was 
insolvent because we haci not developed sufe 
ficient power to balance our overseas come 
mitments. Mr. Lippmann’s prescription to 
attain solvency was to bring our overseas 


peasement 


since 
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commitments and our power to enforce those 
commitments into line by entering an alli- 
ance with Britain and Russia. Seven years 
later even Mr. Lippmann cannot regard his 
own ideas of that day as wise or prudent. He 
has made a complete turnabout, at the risk 
of being called an isolationist. 

Facts at length drill themselves into the 
most obdurate skulls. So now Mr. Lippmann 
quotes approvingly from Gladstone: “Is 
England so uplifted in strength above every 
nation that she can with prudence advertise 
herself as ready to undertake the general 
redress of wrongs? Would not the conse- 
quences of such professions and promises be 
either the premature exhaustion of her 
means, or a collapse in the day of perform- 
ance? Is any power at this time of today 
warranted in assuming to itself this compre. 
hensive obligation?” 

These arguments will not be precisely new 
to those who read this page. They appeal to 
internationalists because the predictable 
consequences of overreaching the Nation's 
means have been realized. There is yet time 
to avoid the same debacle in Europe that has 
already rewarded an incautious adventur- 
ism in Asia 

Italy, a country 30 percent Communist, is 
impotent militarily. The English social rev- 
olution has reached the point where sol- 
diers no longer will follow the aristocrats, 
but where England has not yet been able to 
produce a new model army on the Cromwel- 
lian pattern composed of lower class profes- 
sional soldiers. France is disaffected to the 
point where General de Gaulle fears an up- 
rising or a collapse which will put the coun- 
try in the Communist camp. 

By thrusting ourselves forward everywhere 
we have succeeded in bringing this Nation 
closer to complete isolation that it has ever 
been—a result which the internationalists 

ared and which, ironically, they themselves 
have brought about. 





It Would Be Worth Trying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Fairmont Daily Sentinel, of Fairmont, 
Minn., dated December 5, 1950: 


Ir WouLD Be WortH TRYING 


There is a growing feeling among the peo- 
ple who pay the bills and do the actual 
fighting, that it is about time we cultivate 
the friendship, good will, and understanding 
of Canada, Mexico, and South America, and 
let the warmongers of Europe and Asia 
wither on the vine. 

The two Americas have everything we can 
possibly need, and we can live in peace, 
plenty, and considerable security so long as 
we are a united, friendly people. 

Were we to spend a fraction of what we 
have thrown away in Europe, it would no 
doubt be surprising at the amount of gen- 
uine good will and understanding we could 
promote on this and the South American 
continent. 

The people who pay, and the people who 
do the actual fighting should have something 
to say about it. They are entitled to a 
chance. Our diplomats and statesmen, based 
on past experience, haven’t done too well, 


. hope, 








If We Are Going To Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Indianapolis 
News of December 16, 1950: 

Ir WE ARE GOING To SURVIVE 

Millions of Americans, regardless of poli- 
tics, heard the strong and resolute words of 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, Thurs- 
day night with the hope that President Tru- 
man in his address to the Nation Friday 
would speak with the same inspiring bold- 
ness. 

The President fell short of that mark. 
Like Governor Dewey, he called all Americans 
to rally in unity and sacrifice to the cause of 
freedom. But where Dewey's call was clear 
and ringing, the President’s was muted. The 
President has gained stature over the inde- 
cision of the last 6 months, but he has yet 
to rise to the “real leadership” of which 
Dewey spoke—the leadership to which “the 
American people will respond— every one of 
them—to the sacrifices that are necessary if 
We are going to survive.” 

President Truman showed little of the 
toughness, realism, and sense of grim ur- 
gency that moved the leader of the opposi- 
tion party to call fcr an all-out program of 
military and economic mobilization. The 
President accused the rulers of the Soviet 
Union of trying to undermine or overwhelm 
the free nations, one by one, and being 
willing to push the woi.d to a brink of a 
general war to get what they want. Dewey, 
with clearer vision, warned that world 
communism under the leadership of Soviet 
Russia is waging ruthless war against the 
whole free world. 

The President, still speaking of peace 
when there is no peace, clings to the every- 
thing-will-be-all right hope that there is no 
conflict between the legitimate interests of 
the free world and those of the Soviet Union 
that cannot be settled by honorable means. 
Dewey says: “Let us get rid once and for all 
of the idea that Russia wants less than the 
whole world,” and “We shall all be brave and 
strong and remain free or we shall be timid 
and weak and become slaves.” In the light 
of the events of the last year, which view is 
and which hard fact—and which 
represents the considered judgment of the 
American people? 

While Mr. Truman speaks approvingly of 
the puny measures taken to date and, in a 
mood reminiscent of the “on hand and on 
order” of another day, of what we shall have 
produced a year from now—and what, Mr. 
President, will happen if the blow falls be- 
fore then?—Governor Dewey says: “The 
hour is very late—I do not know how late. 
Whether we have a day or a year or two years, 
not a second should be lost.” Where the 
Governor urged the summoning of the full 
resources of 100 National Guard divisions, 
President Truman calls two more making 
a total of six, to active service. Where the 
President says that we need the help of 
other free nations, Governor Lewey realisti- 
cally welcomes the support of all who will 
fight in the cause. “In the kind of struggle 
I propose,” he says, “we should stop being 
fussy about who will help to prevent it.” 

He would lay it on the line to our Allies 
with the condition that Europe break away 
from its petty barriers and bickering, and 








the understanding that “our miliary 
aid will be extended only to those nations 


who demonstrate a willingness to fight on 
our side.” And he would carry the fight 
to Russia, fighting fire with fire, and strik- 
ing behind the rotten fucade of the Soviet 


Union with the same weapons by which the 
Kremlin seeks to weaken the free nations 

On both the military, diplomatic, and 
home fronts, program is positive, the 

her piecemeal. 

Despite the contrast, however, the Presi- 
dent has moved toward the view represented 
by Governor Dewey and reflected in the 
country. At long last, he is turning—if 
somewhat too slowly—toward all-out mobi- 
liza He proposes to do something about 
inflation—dealing not only with its symp- 
toms through limited and selective price con- 
trols but with its causes as well. At long 
ist, he has ordered a cessation of all non- 
military Government spending except that 
which contributes to the aefense of the na- 
tion. At long last, also he has struck at 
the hydraheaded bureaucracy of economic 
mobilization by concentrating responsibility 
and authority in the hands of the able 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General Elec- 
tric 

There are notable gains, and it 
cant also that both the President and his 
opponent in the last election speak, if in 
different tones, in much the same voice. 
The American people are pulling together, 
and they are willing to pull much harder 
than they have yet been asked. 

The two speeches add up to this, too, for 
the average American: As Governor Dewey 
warns, “we cannot save our freedom and 
also keep our personal comforts and lux- 
Or, as the President truly says: “All 
of us will have to pay more taxes and do 
without things we like. Think of this, not 
as a sacrifice, but as opportunity, an oppor- 
tunity to defend the best kind of life that 
men have ever devised on this earth.” 

The testing time for America is here. 
grant that we shall not fail. 


one 


tion, 


is signifi- 


uries.”’ 


God 





The Unfinished Revolution in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have publicly recommended 
that we recognize the Peoples Govern- 
ment of China—a government that con- 
trols practically all of the mainland of 
China and would control Formosa except 
for the intervention of the United 
States—mind you, not the intervention 
of the United Nations. 

The people of China have always been 
conservatives; and when the Chinese 
Communists promised them food and 
peace, they readily accepted the new 
regime. For many years under the Na- 
tionalist Government they have been 
subjected t> graft, corruption, and greed. 
The present government of Chiang Kai- 
shek has lost all control. A similar sit- 
uation might have arisen during the days 
when we threw off the yoke of England 
if the royal agencies had moved to Long 
Island and some outside government had 
said to our victorious Revolutionary 
forefathers, “Stay off your own Long Is- 
XCVI—App.——488 
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land.” We would have felt as the main- 
land Chinese feel today. A small group 
of rabid Chiang supporters have com- 
pletely misled us in backing a lost cause, 

I commend to my colleagues a press 
release by Dr. Sherwood Eddy, dated 
November 5, 1948—over 2 years ago. 
This great Chinese expert has called the 
turn to an uncanny degree. Why it has 
not been fully publicized in the present 
crisis is a mystery to me. 

The group of Chian 
among the leaders of 
movement He has 
Eddy prophesied, 


supporters are 
the get-Acheson 
realized what Dr. 
and events have 
proved he was right rhe Chinese peo- 
ple will never follow Chiang 
porters of Chiang will not admit they 
were wrong and are trying to put the 
blame on a great Secretary of State. 
These gullible people are doing the Na- 
tion a great disservice—promoting dis- 
unity. 

I appeal to you to read Dr 


The sup- 


Eddy’s 


article—read what he says about Chiang, 
about the Communists, about the Chi- 


nese people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Dr. Eddy’s article in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION IN CHINA 

(By Sherwood Eddy) 

At the beginning of our long journey 
Asia we found a new Japan, com- 
pletely disarmed, in the midst of a unique 
and apparently successful experiment for 
the reconstruction of a new democratic, 
peaceful nation out of a recently conquered 
military foe. Next we visited the new Ko- 
rean Republic, where our old friend Syng- 
man Rhee had been chosen as President 
in the first elections ever held in Korea in 
3,000 years. It is true that the Commu- 
nists are trying to assassinate him. It is 
also true that the Korean people, following 
an age-long tradition accentuated by the 
Japanese occupation, are still sadly divided 
in fractions, both in church and in state. 
But as the southern Koreans have now 
achieved their political independence, I be- 
lieve they will slowly, perhaps with many 
humiliating lessons, build an abiding and 
united Christian democracy. 

In China, we have arrived in a dark hour, 
when the Government is apparently on the 
verge of falling. We can see nothing that 
can now save it. The failure of the National 
government, however, will be in some Tre- 
spects like the fall of the 24 dynasties in 
China’s more than 4,000 years of history; 
and this massive civilization will go on un- 
der a new leadership On our arrival in 
China we proceeded immediately to the capi- 
tal city of Nanking in order to seek full and 
unhurried interviews with cabinet members 
and the principal leaders of the Government. 
We were invited to tea with President Chiang 
Kai-shek and Madam Chiang; we also spent 
some hours with our Ambassador, Leighton 
Stuart, who is the most sympathetic and 
understanding representative America ever 
had in China. We had interviews with the 
Vice President, Chen Li-fu, who controls the 
Kuomintang Party and who is called the 
head of the reactionary C. C. clique; and we 
met or interviewed some 50 Chinese leaders, 
foreign experts, and missionaries. We tried 
to see everyone who could give us essential 
information, but we quote no one. 
The situation is far too delicate and full of 
dynamite. 

During the last year in Europe and Asia, 
my wife and I have visited defeated coun- 
tries, occupied countries, 
tries; but China is the first 


across 


shall 


liberated coun- 


nation we have 
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visited that is in the midst of a awful civil 
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The revolution became articulate when Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen set up e republic in 1911 and 
declared its ideals in the three principles of 
the people—nationalism, democracy} and 
livelihood 

The re tion | e militar ipreme 
while Chia r Kai- eK 1 ted ¢ i auring 
the anarchic war-lord period and d her 
8 years of indomitable re ance t he Jap- 
anes¢ By VJ-day, however, when Chi 
exhausted and demoralized by war and 
Japa e occupation, was liberated, the rev- 
olution had ceased or had been betrayed by 


the reactionary leade1 


the Kuomintang Today Chiang Kai-shek is 
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N 1 China, but by widespread moral and 
fisc dete ration When Chinchow fell 
(t d the Great W , and then Mukden, 
the Government lost its control of the core 
I to the north, and all north China was 
thre ed 

We f t week to Peiping and Tientsin, 
I nall island surrounded by Com- 
m rces that can take these cities al- 
I will. That would bring them, how- 
ever, into conflict with the foreign powers, 
which they may wish to avoid or postpone. 








rhe ¢ iist plan thus far has been to 
surround cities, cut off their food supply, and 
let them starve. Mukden is now starv- 
ing, and dead bodies lie unburied in the 
squa and open streets, to be eaten by 
hungry dogs, while the Communists pour in 
to capture the city. As I write, Peiping is 


crowded with pitiful refugees, with airplanes 
and carts hourly bringing in their famished 
human freight. I have never seen such ter- 


rifying hunger nor such pressure of an over- 
crowded population upon the bare means of 
subsistence 

The new currency has already failed. It is 


impossible for the Government to master or 
maintain it when it is spending four times 
as much as the income it received. This it- 
self causes wild inflation, with untold suf- 
fering to millions of people The old cur- 
rency has fallen till one United States dol- 


lar would purchase from twelve to fifteen 
millions in inflated paper. A week ago I 
bought the new currency at 4 to 1, but to- 
day in the black market it would buy only 
10 to 1 Frantic police measures will not 
hold it, just as the Confederate money could 
not have held after the defeat of the 


South 


been 


After a lapse of 13 years I again met Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek in this tragic hour. 
Seeing the widespread failure of the Govern- 


ment and its impending doom, I felt only a 
deep pity for him. Chiang has long be- 
lieved, as have many others, that he was 


China's man of destiny who alone could save 
iis people from “the wicked Communists.” 
le seems to be unaware that he has already 
t the long war with them, though he is 
w beginning to be haunted by the fear 
it his career will end in failure. He is ap- 
parently as completely blind to the signifi- 
cance of the mighty ground swell of the 
social upheaval of revolution that is rising 
irresistibly all over China as were the Bour- 
bons of France, or the Romanoffs of Russia, 
though it would be unjust to compare him 
with either of these effete dynasties. 

Yet Chiang will go down as one of the 
great names of Chinese history. In my opin- 
ion, Chiang is a far stronger man than the 
dreamer, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. I knew them 
both. Chiang’s wife is beautiful and bril- 
liant, but, as she well knows, her husband is 
a greater character than she. He is a far 
stronger man than the little Emperor of 
Japan, whom I met last month, Yet most 
Japanese would gladly die for their Emperor 
as the symbol of the nation; but the Chinese, 
like the Koreans, tear down their leaders 
rather than support them. Dr. Nitobe told 
me years ago that individually the Chinese 
rise above the Japanese in ability, but na- 
tionally the Japanese succeed where the Chi- 
nese fail. The Japanese are monolithic, or 
like a solid block of cement; whereas, as Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen himself said, the Chinese are 
like a heap of sand—divided in their extreme 
individualism. 

Cynics may sneer, but I found that Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek had deepened in his 
personal religious experience—however blind 
he may be to the social implications of re- 
ligion. I found him even more a man of 
prayer, more cheerful and healthy than I 
had ever known him. He begins and ends 
each day in prayer, and prays many times a 
day. I am not ashamed to say that I pray 
for him daily, as I assured him I would. The 
Jest of the Czars, however, was also person- 
ally plous; and even Ivan the Terrible had 
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spasms of repentance and of religious auster- 
ity, but the personal religion of the Czars 
seemed to have no bearing on the social wel- 
fare of the people. Chiang, on the other 
hand, is deeply concerned in the welfare of 
his people—up to his lights. The man who 
knows him best says: “Chiang is proud, stub- 
born, and conscientious—a dangerous com- 
bination.” Judged by his reactionary book, 
China's Destiny, I thought he had a Confu- 
cian rather than a Christian conscience—un- 
til I learned, to my relief, that the book was 
written by a ghost writer, Tao Hsi-hseng. 

A quality that troubles me more in 
Chiang’s character is his abysmal and willful 
ignorance. There are now only two persons 
who ever dare tell him unpleasant truths— 
and that very rarely, for he flies into a rage. 
The sad fact is that, though Chiang has 
done more to unite China than any other 
leader in modern history, he has failed to 
fulfill all the three principles of the people. 
Try as he has, he has been utterly unable 
to solidify this “heap of sand,” these indi- 
vidualistic Chinese people, into one cohesive, 
patriotic nation. In Chiang’s military train- 
ing in China, Japan, and Russia, he never 
saw, conceived, nor obtained the ability to 
create a genuine democracy. And especially, 
he could not or would not provide the peo- 
ple’s livelihood in economic justice for the 
peasants, nor prevent the high tide of graft 
and corruption that now permeates all ex- 
cept the highest ranks of officials in China, 
Therefore the Chinese people claim their 
immemorial right of revolution (derived 
from Mencius) against him. 

The most disturbing fact of all is that, if 
and when Chiang falls, there is absolutely 
no one in China who can take his place, or 
who can hope to unite this vast amorphous 
people. I say this after wide consultation 
with Chinese and foreign leaders both in 
south and in north China. He has himself 
tried to eliminate every possible rival. And 
no triumvirate, nor group, nor committee 
could succeed him, for the Chinese have 
never learned to cooperate and work loyally 
together as equals. That leaves only the 
Communists. 

Despite the iron curtain, upon the testi- 
mony of many witnesses we are forced to 
admit that in several respects the Commu- 
nist areas in the north are better governed 
than the areas of the now reactionary Kuom- 
intang in the south. Just as Lenin quickly 
did in Russia, the Communists almost im- 
mediately wisely distributed the holdings of 
rich landlords to the tillers of the soil, as 
Dr. Sun had urged. The Communists 
stopped the graft, because they shot the 
grafters. They tried to improve the lot of 
the peasants and have won their loyal sup- 
port in areas governed by the Communists. 
All this poor Chiang Kai-shek has never suc- 
ceeded in doing. I saw the officials in Nan- 
king, who have a ton of paper plans for 
distributing the land—after they defeat the 
Communists. But that day will now never 
come. For such a government as the present 
National Government never can defeat them 
materially or morally. 

I saw the generalissimo launch his new 
life movement in the Province of Kiangsi in 
1934. This movement aimed at the reform 
of China through personal virtue. I saw 
Chiang when he had plenty of money, air- 
planes, and a large army of over half a mil- 
lion men, directed by some 40 German mil- 
itary advisers—including the generals who 
built up Hitler's Reichswehr. I saw Chiang 
trying to conquer the Communist com- 
mander, Chu Teh, when the latter had a tiny 
force of only 10,000 fanatical fighters using 
arms torn from the hands of Chiang’s forces. 
Even then Chiang was able only to starve 
them out but was never able to crush them. 
Now that, according to General Marshall, the 
Communist armies number over 1,000,000, 
and control a population of over 100,000,000 
in north China, they certainly are not being 
beaten and I fear cannot be beaten. Just 
as the gigantic armies of the nominally 











Christian czar were unable to crush the 
handful of Lenin's morally superior revolu- 
tionaries—even though they were atheists— 
so it is in China today. Just as the flaming 
zealots of Islam were able to sweep over 
nominally Christian countries, so the zealots 
of atheist communism are often able to over- 
come even true but feeble Christian com- 
munities in Russia, China, and Northern Ko- 
rea today. Even though America has been 
pouring into China from all sources over a 
billion dollars a year for the last 3 years, the 
Chinese Government has not been able to 
conquer. Many of the American arms we 
provided for Chiang’s armies are now in 
the hands of the Communists, and more will 
be in their hands soon. Even if the United 
States sent an army of several million troops 
to China, Russia, next door, could send far 
more. It will be fatal if we are involved in 
China's civil war. Britain’s foreign minister 
Ernest Bevin, said to me in London last year: 
“I do not talk war, nor expect war, but if it 
arises it will come where you fall foul of 
Soviet Russia over China.” Increased Amer- 
ican aid to China may well prove an invita- 
tion or challenge to Russia to back the Com- 
munists more openly and powerfully than 
she ever has done, and that in turn might 
lead to war with Russia—world war III. 

The policies of William C. Bullitt and of 
Congressman Water Jupp if followed will 
fatally involve the United States in China’s 
civil war and ultimately in world war. The 
more money we pour into China, the more we 
seem to earn their ingratitude, and the more 
are the Communists able to brand us as 
China's enemy No. 1—the wicked American 
imperialists. Many of China's intellectu- 
als stand on the side lines, completely irre- 
sponsible, blaming in turn the United States 
and Chiang Kai-shek as the scapegoats for 
all China’s ills. They have never formed ef- 
fective liberal parties between the reaction- 
ary Kuomintang and the radical Commu- 
nists, especially since Chiang Kai-shek 
banned the Democratic League, which Gen- 
eral Marshall thought was one of the most 
hopeful parties. But the intellectuals can- 
not shirk nor deny their responsibility for 
China’s present woes. They were one of the 
causes Of China’s failure. 

The Chinese Government troops, under 
the present system of graft which grew 
enormously during the Japanese occupation, 
do not have and have never had the morale 
of the Communist troops. Chiang’s troops 
have met defeat ever since September 23 
and have lost several hundred thousand men, 
the cream of the Nationalist armies—the 
bulk of 39 divisions trained and equipped 
by the United States during the war. The 
Nationalist soldiers were too long robbed by 
their officers, as recorded truly in the Still- 
well papers. I had personally witnessed the 
graft and robbery of the Government forces 
for nearly 20 years before Stilwell recorded 
it, and long ago I personally laid the con- 
dition of the worst provinces and divisions 
of the army before Chiang Kai-shek. The 
450,000,000 of China, however, are bound by 
their age-long traditions. Chiang, steeped 
in these traditions and aware that “face” 
must be saved, never dared dismiss even 
the worst offenders, but had to provide other 
jobs for them lest they gang up on him or 
assassinate him. Alone he could no more 
prevent the graft of China than King Canute 
could stay the tides of the sea. I hope to 
show this in my next report. 

If anyone doubts this dark diagnosis of 
China's desperate state—with which the ma- 
jority of the Chinese and foreigners I have 
met in Nanking and Peiping agree—let him 
read the truest book yet written on this sad 
country, The United States and China, the 
Harvard Press. China is probably at the 
moment one of the darkest countries in the 
world politically, and she is sinking into 
yet deeper darkness. After examining many 
witnesses from the Communist areas—whose 
evidence I hope to record in my next re- 
port—I must say that until the Communist 


























flood engulfs this unhappy land, China is 
the most favorable field in the world for 
Cnristian evangelism among students. Even 
though the Communists seize power and 
establish their police state of terror and 
bloodshed, which may last long, it will still 
be only temporary. Many of the churches 
will survive as they have in Russia and in 
Northern Korea. No more than Emperor 
Nero in Rome, can Stalin or Mao Tse-tung 
crush out religion or Christianity. We are 
having crowded meetings—thousand or more 
attending each night in every place, and 
there will be large and lasting results in 
the 13 cities which we are now visiting from 
Peiping to Canton. I hope to describe these 
meetings in my next report, together with 
other more hopeful features of the situa- 
tion. China will go on forever, and a greater 
and freer China will yet emerge than Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen ever dreamed of 
PerPInG, October 28, 1949, 





The Truman Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
December 17, 1950: 


THE TRUMAN EMERGENCY 


A national emergency exists, so Mr. Tru- 
man’s speech writers tell him. If there is 
an emergency, it is Truman himself and his 
foreign policy. His speech makes it abun- 
dantly clear that he intends the country to 
have more of the same that produced the 
debacle in Korea, The next step is to add 
a prospective defeat in Europe to that in 
Korea. 

Mr. Truman sees the European commit- 
ment as a one-way street. While Europeans 
refuse to exert themselves in their own be- 
half, Americans are to consign their sons to 
the custody of Mr. Truman’s army, to have 
ever greater taxes heaped upon them, and 
to do without a lot of things because pro- 
duction is to be diverted to implements of 
war. 

Do you hear Britain, or France, or Italy, or 
anybody else proclaiming an emergency? 
You do not. Do you notice all of them rush- 
ing their young men to the training camps? 
Hardly. Do you hear them preaching high- 
er taxes and civilian hardships? Not on 
your life. 

It should be elementary that this coun- 
try can’t save people who refuse to try to 
help themselves. All we can expect is an- 
other fearful military defeat if Russia 
chooses to take up the gage that Truman 
has cast down. His speech was virtually an 
invitation to the Soviets to move. He con- 
fessed our weakness. He told how long it 
would take to start getting war production— 
not very substantial production at that. 

There is nothing to stop Russia taking 
what she wants, east or west, except for the 
atom bombs we have in stock. She may not 
even fear those too much, for she is sup- 
posed to have, by now, an effective radar 
warning screen and a large air force for de- 
fense. She is so spread out that we can’t 
cripple her by a massive stroke, even if the 
bombardiers were lucky enough to center 
on all of their targets. 

There is danger, all right, but it is danger 
to the nations that are refusing to proclaim 
any emergency. There is little we can do 
for them; there is n 1 do 





hing that they will 
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for themselves. But this doesn’t add up to 
an emergency for the United States. We 
are in no greater peril than we were all 
through the last 5 years. We might have a 
few atom bombs dropped on us, but if we 
can’t protect the continent and its out- 
posts after having spent $89,000,000,000 on 
defense in the last 5 years, and with $45,- 
000,000,000 more dedicated to that purpose 
this coming year, then Mr. Truman and his 
Secretary of Defense ought to be impeached 
and his service chieftains court-martialed 
The only emergency America faces is in 
proportion to the degree of risk it assumes 
in Europe and has assumed in Asia. Mr. 
Truman isn’t proclaiming an emergency in 
the United States; he is preclaiming that 


the United States is assuming France’s emer- 
gency, England's, Italy’s, Yugoslavia’s, Ko- 
rea’s, and any others that may exist any- 
where. ; 
Korea has taught him nothing. He is 


leading the Nation toward additional gigan- 
tic defeats on other foreign battlefields. If 
he is not checked, our fighting forces will be 
slaughtered abroad, until at last this coun- 
try, within its own borders, stands defense- 
less. 





Nero, Bring Back the Fiddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Fairmont 
Daily Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., dated 
December 12, 1950: 

NERO, BRING BACK THAT FIDDLE 


While our boys in Korea are retreating, 
what do you suppose occupied the Senate 
of the United States Friday, December 8, 
1950? A bill (S. 4236) to provide for the 
development and regulation of methods of 
weather modification and control. 

And they're not joking. The bill was twice 
read by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. The official title is “Weather Con- 
trol Act of 1951.” 

Shades of the late F. D. R. Imagine the 
Government regulating the weather and 
having to write your Congress for rain. 

Imagine the New Deal or the Fair Deal 
seizing control and inflicting drought on all 
Republican areas; cyclones, hurricanes, 
thunder, and chain lightning on Taft in Ohio, 
Youngdahl in Minnesota, Warren in Cali- 
fornia. 

Contemplate the stark tragedy that might 
follow an act of the State Department send- 
ing all the available moisture overseas to help 
the people in the uninhabited and under- 
developed portions of the earth. Imagine our 
fertile, verdant fields in normally Republican 
Iowa being turned into a Sahara. 

It is to weep. 

Since the time of Christ and probably a 
long time before, the Almighty seems to have 
done pretty well in handling the weather. 
But not now. The Fair Deal, slap-happy at 
the turn of events in Korea, in China, in 
Formosa, on the home front, in Germany 
and France, seeks yet another buzz-saw to 
back up to. 

Nero was a piker, and our friend whose 
name lives in history because he wept be- 
lieving there were no more worlds to con- 
quer, hadn't even made a good start 

Somebody pinch us, quick. We must be 
dreaming. 





AT759 
Veterans’ Loans in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on August 21 last, I inserted in the 
Appendix—page A5945—a statement on 
loans made to veterans by the Wisconsin 
department of veterans’ affairs 

This morning I received a letter from 
Mr. John P. Cullen, manager of United 


States Veterans’ Administration office 
No. 30, at Milwaukee, furnishing me 
with information corrective and ex- 


planatory of the previous insertion. I 
ask permission to insert Mr. Cullen’s let- 
ter herewith. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that in fur- 
nishing me with the information on 
which the August 21 insertion was based, 
Mr. Gordon Huseby, director of the Wis- 
consin department of veterans’ affairs, 
meant not the slightest criticism of the 
Veterans’ Administration office at Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Huseby recognizes, as I do, 
that Mr. Cullen has done, and is doing, 
a fine job for Wisconsin's veterans. Wis- 
consin veterans are fortunate in having 
men of the caliber of Gordon Huseby 
and John Cullen to direct the State and 
Federal agencies which administer the 
veterans’ programs in Wisconsin. If 
there is any rivalry at all between the 
two, it is not a personal rivalry. Rather, 
it is a healthy and friendly contest of 
doing the most, in the most effective and 
efficient manner, for the veterans of the 
Badger State. The letter follows: 

REGIONAL Orrice No. 30 
Milwaukee, Wis., December 11 
Hon. GLenn R. Davis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Davis: On page A5945 in the Ap- 
pendix of the Concressionat Recorp for Au- 
gust 21, 1950, the following extension of 
remarks by you was published 

“Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received information from Gordon 
A. Huseby, director of the department of 
veterans’ ‘affairs of the State of Wisconsin, 
that the Wisconsin department of veterans’ 
affairs, in 9 months, has either completed or 
committed funds for 1,271 housing loans for 
a total of $1,905,600 This represents a re- 
markable record for the first 9 months of 
operation of this work 

“It is interesting to note how this record 
compares with the record of Federal agencies 
in making loans to veterans and other in- 
dividuals During the first year of 
eration, 1935, the Federal Housing Authority 
completed 255 loans in the State of Wis- 


1950. 
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consin During the first year of its loan op- 
erations, 1945, the Veterans’ Administration 
completed 628 loans in the State of Wis- 
consin 

“As Mr. Huseby aptly put it in a letter 
dated August 16, 1950 I think our record 
will stand on its own.’” 

It is believed that the correct figures and 
circumstances with regard to Vet Ad- 
ministration loan guar ty acti es for 
the year 1945 will be of interest to you. You 
appreciate, I know, that during most of that 
year the majority < ve ins, including 
yourself, were still in service. During 1945 
we received a total of 987 applications for 
loan guarantie Of t! mber, 868 were 
app! i, 81 were declined nd 
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Yours sincerely 


J. P. CULLEN, 
Manage 





If We Are To Come Through the Next 
Grim Half of This Twentieth Century 
Still a Republic of Free People, We Will 
Need All of Our Courage and Brains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, under con- 
sent heretofore approved by the House, 
I am submitting a timely editorial by 
W. L. White, my fellow townsman, and 
distinguished editor of the Emporia 
Gazette. The editorial contains food for 
thought and is worthy of your reading. 
It follows: 

Six months have gone by and where are 


we 

The total nunmrber of Americans killed, 
wounded, and captured in Korea to date 
make this the fourth bloodiest struggle in our 
Nation’s history—surpassing in casualties the 
American Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, and the Spanish-American 
War. 


And the goal of it all? Well, it seems there 
should be free elections in Korea. But why 
did we wake up to the value of free elec- 
tions so late? Why, when we were powerful, 
did we not insist on free elections in Poland, 
in Hungary, in Rumania, in Yugoslavia, in 
Czechoslovakia, in East Germany, and in the 
Baltic States? Why do we suddenly begin to 
shriek for a free election in Korea, a back- 
ward country which, in all its 3,000 years 
of history, never has had free elections nor 
seemed particularly to miss them? 

But you forget political considerations. 
Last spring Republican Senator JosepH Mc- 
CarTHy had aired his charges against Owen 
Lattimore, including a number of which Dr, 
Lattimore probably was innocent. The mar- 
tyred St. Owen of Lattimore was declared 
politically pure and ideologically virginal by 
MILLARD TYDINGs and the other Senate Demo- 
crats, and promptly sat down to write of his 
ordeal of slander. But the country was 
uneasy. For obviously much had been 
smothered under whitewash or suppressed, 
including the smelly Amerasia case. 

At this moment there came what seemed 
to be, from the political standpoint, the 
Heaven-sent opportunity of Korea. It prom- 
ised to be a quick, popular little war against 
@& weak enemy, and in behalf of the true, 
the beautiful, and the gc.d. The unbearable 
vulgarities of Joz McCartHy would be 
drowned out by bugle and drum. Who then 
would dare say the Truman administration 
was not firmly anticommunistic? And s0 
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into Korea were sent not Dr. Lattimore, not 
Dean Acheson—but the little American 
draftees from Japan. The frailties of our 
statesmen were to be glossed over by the 
blood (in modest quantities) of our sons. 

We are therefore now at war in Asia, and, 
furthermore, our outnumbered soldiers are 
now hightailing it down the valleys of Korea 
in the most humiliating spectacle the Amer- 
ican flag ever has flapped over since the 
Battle of Bull Run. How did we get into it? 
Somewhere in the bookcase you surely must 
have a copy of that half-forgotten document, 
the Constitution of the United States. Pull 
it out and in the fine type you will find that 
the Congress and only the Congress shall 
have the power to declare war and make 
peace 

But don't be old-fashioned. That cumber- 
some contraption of representative govern- 
ment was set up by those old fuddy-duddies, 
our founding fathers. A congressional de- 
bate on whether or not to go into Korea 
would have meant weeks of delay; in the end 
Congress might have decided to stay out 
altogether. 

Readers of this column will remember that 
the Gazette was in favor of standing up to 
Stalin as early as 5 years ago when our truly 
magnificent armies were still intact, and 
when Harry S. Truman was a happy fellow- 
traveler who had not yet discovered the 
horrid Soviet menace. 

In view of this fact the writer presumes 
now to list five guideposts to a future Ameri- 
can foreign policy. These are: 

1. Since we are now pitiably weak, we 
should for the moment avoid hopping care- 
lessly into wars which we cannot hope to win. 

2. We should not concentrate all our forces 
in one distant isolated spot. Almost every- 
thing we have is now packed into Korea; if 
hell should break out in Europe, we have 
left only the Eighty-second Airborne Divi- 
sion to put between Stalin’s 300 divisions and 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

3. We should avoid war to capture regions 
which are strategically worthless and which, 
if we won them, would be a further liability. 

4. When we are losing a war in a distant 
area, we should not be offended when a 
nearby ally offers help. (Stalin is winning 
this Korean war without the loss of a single 
Russian life, whereas Dean Acheson virtu- 
ally turned down Chiang Kai-shek’s offer 
to send 200,000 anti-Communist Chinese 
fighting men into Korea; Mr. Acheson felt 
this might offend those peace-loving agrarian 
reformers, the Chinese Communists.) 

5. Until we are stronger (should Moscow 
allow us the time to get stronger) we should 
try to cut to a bare minimum the number 
of wars we enter solely to win local American 
elections. 

The writer feels that we are now entering 
a period of terrible stress, in which, if this 
Nation and all Christendom are to survive, 
we will need the same steady wisdom, solid 
character, and firm courage that our people 
had in Lincoln’s day. As a flabby, rich, and 
stupid nation we cannot hope tosurvive. We 
can no longer continue fat, dumb, and happy, 
babbling that this is the century of the com- 
mon man, electing to high office any grinning 
dummy who will pledge himself to bribe us 
with paper-dollar subsidies paid out of our 
own public Treasury, stupidly believing that 
if the Kremlin cannot be appeased, then it 
can be quickly licked in a bloodless push- 
button war. 

If we are to come through the next grim 
half of this twentieth century still a republic 
of free people we will need all of our courage 
and brains. We cannot hope to survive the 
storm with a government which is by the 
nincompoops, of the bird-brains, and for the 
greedy dimwits. Because of its follies such 
a government will surely and deservedly 
perish from the earth, and all the sane and 
all the brave will be crunched in the wreck- 
age of its crash, 





Vermont Society Honors Hon. Charles A. 
Plumley, of Vermont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday evening, December 6, the 
Vermont State Society of Washington 
held a meeting in honor of the Honor- 
able CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, who is about 
to retire voluntarily as Representative 
at Large for the State of Vermont. As 
a near neighbor and warm friend of our 
distinguished colleague from Vermont, I 
desire, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, to include an account of this 
meeting written by one of the members 
present. I am sure it will be of interest 
to all Members of the House who ho!d 
Mr. PLUMLEy in such high regard: 


A HISTORICAL VERMONT EVENT 


After the bountiful repast and the election 
of officers had been had, the master of cere- 
monies called on GEORGE AIKEN, pardon me, 
I mean Senator AIKEN. Among the other 
things he said was the first radio speech 
he ever made was in support of CHARLES 
A. PLUMLEY as a candidate for Congress. He 
went on to say he never regretted he made 
the speech although at the time there were 
a lot of people very ready to cut his throat. 

Then Mrs. Dale, the widow of the late 
Senator Porter H. Dale, paid a wonderful tri- 
bute to Mr. PLUMLEy’s father and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Plumley and the family, all of whom 
she had known over long years so intimately, 
In conversation, she said, “The Plumleys 
really are and have been a part of Vermont, 
Charlie’s father and mother were both edu- 
cated in Vermont. He and his wife were 
both born and educated in Vermont. Their 
children are graduates of Vermont univer- 
sities and colleges. In short, she said, they 
are Vermonters from the roots up.” 

The gracious lady outdid herself. 

I just couldn’t see how Mr. PLUMLEyY could 
take it the way he did although I noticed 
that he was blowing his nose once in a while. 

Then they called on Col. Jack Crowley, who 
once was a candidate against Mr. PLUMLEY 
for nomination to Congress. His tribute to 
Mr. PLUMLEY was what might be called a 
jewel. 

Then they called on CHarRLIE to speak 
in rebuttal. That he was deeply moved by 
all the things that had been said was very 
evident. He came back at them, however, 
by saying that, “It is not every man who has 
an opportunity living to attend his own 
funeral.” He said he didn’t like these things 
although he came because he had been in- 
vited as a guest despite the fact that his ex- 
perience over the years had shown that such 
observations and celebrations were the end 
of one’s official connection with either the 
State or the Government and ordinarily 
spelled an end which he did not anticipate 
for he was not superstitious. Then he told 
them the story about the lady who had a 
very jealous husband. She was being solic- 
ited by a book agent on the thirteenth floor 
of an apartment house. Just about the time 
she was all ready to buy the books she heard 
the key turn in the lock of the door and 
she said to the book agent, “You better get 
out of here quick because my husband is in- 
tensely and insanely jealous.” The sales- 
man said he would hide in the closet, to 
which the housewife replied there was no 
closet. She said, “The only thing for you to 
dois jump.” “But,” he said, “this is the thir- 
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teenth floor.” 
be superstitious 

Then in response to what Senator AIKEN 
had said about his first radio speech, Charlie 
said he recalled a day before George was ever 
a candidate for office and when he was oper- 
the Aiken florist Putnev. 
As he was in a hurry to make a delivery at 
Brattleboro, he was stopped by the poli 
who said, “Don’t you know, George, you 
ceeding the speed limit?” and George said, 
“I don’t know whether my speedometer works 


To which she replied, “Don't 





business at 








or not.” Whereupon the police officer said, 
“Haven't you any governor in the car?” to 
which George, later governor of the State and 
a very distinguished United States Senator, 





as we all know, said, “No, the governor is in 
lier, what you smell is fertilizer.” 

Thereupon George, pardon, the senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont, read the following letter 
from RALPH FLANDERS, the junior Senator 
from Vermont: 

“CHARLES PLUMLEY is a Vermont institu- 
tion. More people in our State have shaken 
hands with him, have known him, and like 
him, than is the case with any other of our 
citizens. 

“That we like Mrs. Plumley, too, does not 
have to be stated. In fact, if it were pos- 
sible for us to like anyone more than we do 
Charles, it would be his good wife to whom 
Vermonters in exile here in Washington are 
glad to pay a tribute of praise. 

“The Honorable Charles is an institution 
not only in Vermont but in the House of 
Representatives. Having been there since 
1933, he would naturally know a lot of peo- 
ple and have a lot of influence. But he has 
far more of acquaintance and influence than 
comes by his service of 18 years. The place 
he holds did not drop into his lap. He 
made it. 

“He has always represented the old Ver- 
mont traditions. He thinks our thoughts 
and speaks our language. We are glad to 
feel sure that he will spend his days of re- 
tirement in our State, in his home town, 
though we are willing that he should go 
South during mudtime, if not before. 

“To Mr. and Mrs. Plumley, Mrs. Flanders 
and I, unable to be present, join with you in 
extending our admiration, affection, and 
hearty good wishes. 





“RatpH E. FLANDERS.” 


If anything could have “floored” the sole 
Representative from the State of Vermont, 
this should have done it. But, after a mo- 
ment or two of hesitation, he rose in rebuttal 
to say: 

“Sometimes I think I am a moron, but I 
think I know enough to take a hint. I think 
it is time for me to proceed. I am not like 
the boy who left his girl’s house so early 
that his friends asked him why; to which he 
replied, ‘Well, you see, she and I were sitting 
on the sofy—we were sitting kinda together- 
like and kinda talking. Her folks had all 
gone to bed. I was trying to get up my cour- 
age to move up a little toward her when she 
turned out the light. Don’t you know I 
knew enough to take a hint—and so I left.’ 

“But,” said PLUMLEY, “I just can’t leave, 
and now, formally, and speaking for myself 
and Mrs. Plumley and for the record, we are 
deeply appreciative of all the kind things 
which have been said and done for us over 
the years we have enjoyed our membership 
in the Vermont Association. 

“We appreciate the flowers, verbal and 
otherwise, for they are the sweetest things 
God ever made for they show thoughts that 
words cannot express and, as somebody said: 


“*T sometimes think that never blows so red 
The rose as where some buried Caesar bled.’ 


“There are occasions and events to which 
only the heart responds. Words find their 
inadequacy because they are not opportune 
and cannot be spoken. 
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“For some 17 y we have been members 
of this association; have enjoyed your hos- 
pitality; been your neighbors never unap- 
prec >} 
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“That does not mean that old ac 
should be forgot and we swear eterna 
ship to all of you nd those who 





ceded you. I could reminisce, but I 
ber that La Rochefoucauld 
one complains is 
one of his lack of nt,’ and tl 
body else said that hing is more common 
than a fool with a strong memory’: so ad- 
mittedly and of m going to shut 
up right now, period. Iam not sure in which 
Class I fit 

“You know it has been said also that people 
with good memories seldom remember any- 
thing worth remembering, but on top of that 
ccmes another who says memory is the power 
to gather roses in winter. 

“I have listened with great interest and 
great pleasure to all things which have been 
said, deserved and undeserved I would like 
to say to you Vermonters that I am not a 
quitter. Possibly had I recognized the sit- 
uation in futurity which confronted me as of 
a year and a half ago, I might have still 
been a candidate for office because of my 
alleged information and a lot of things ac- 
cumulated by experience over the years rhe 
Government will always have the benefit of 
anything I know 

“Nevertheless, I thought, and still think, 
that some younger man should bear the 
burden of the responsibility for carrying out 
the ideas and the ideologies for which I have 
stood over the years as I have undertaken 
as your sole Representative to represent the 
State of Vermont 

“It will take a lot of that intestinal forti- 
tude only born of those who are born to 
inherit that fearlessness, minus foolishness, 
which is only to be found, still—and I don’t 
mean quiet, but I mean yet—in a few of the 
States of this Union, of which Vermont 
stands out predominantly, to undertake and 
to preserve from complete communization, 
socialism, and destruction the ideals of de- 
mocracy for which our founding fathers 
fought, and I have incessantly undertaken to 
maintain. 

“What a horrible situation obtains in 
Korea, and world-wide, civilian and military; 
in what an awful situation the United States 
of America finds itself as it confronts world 
war III, which is now already in progress. I 
declare no responsibility for it can be at- 
tached to me nor to the representatives of 
the State of Vermont. 

“I am not much at poetry, but the fol- 
lowing occurred to me and I wrote it: 





said once, * 
of memory, but no 











necessity 


“I WONDER 


“As once I wandered at eventide alone 

In rain-drenched garden paths through 
flowers and weeds, 

I wondered if any day and sun would ever 
follow to atone 

For all the wind and dark had done; to 
which no heed in world at large 

Is paid by those who idly pass to waste 
both lives and time and money never 
earned, 

Lightly burdened by thought or care of 
whence these came or what a burden 
some must bear 

To save us from the catastrophic flair 

For reckless, wicked waste of things they 
claim do make men great! 


“Still stand I wondering what will be their 
fate— 

The fate of those who 
calculate 


measure not nor 
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Like moths unable t i t 
Whose flame is death 
“*Thus fell the boasted might 
Of Nineveh and Troy > °* thus ¢ 
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And Babylon. Shal 
A similar story of our 
To depths too deep f 
The roll of systems 

From glutton: apply 
Of reason to histori 
The agele:s 


The retroactive earth with hate and reap 





The fruits of love. Oblivion lies deep 
Upon the names of tyrant men and states. 
Be not deceived, for time reiterate 


The unlearned lessons of the fruitle: 


S past. 


“*The slashing scythe cannot destroy the vast 
Insistency within the root. The ground 
Grows quick with promise: without audible 
sound 

Or visible motion, life 
light 

Like secretive grass that gr« 

The devastation of the sx 
SOW 

The soil with steel, indifferent to woe 

Implanted: ignorant of Nemesis 

Tomorrow is a deep and dark abyss 

Into which the cruel and unjust 

Will slide and vanish. Empires fall to 
dust— 

Democracies will follow if they dare 

To break eternal faith with man—despair 

Is fertile soil for change. Lay waste the 
earth— 

Apply the blade to beauty and to mirth— 

Reduce each city to a cluttered grave— 

Destruction is not final if we save 

A single fibered root of freedom 

Is not forever! Wait! 
how 

The severed stalk of liberty shall rise, 

Grow green, and flower under friendlier 
skies.’ 
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Somewhere, some- 


“So, as my valedictory to this association 
which I have loved, I would like to leave you 
with the thought in your mind that I said 
to you that once I stood in admiration before 
the tomb of Shakespeare in the church at 
Stratford; another time I stood in awe be- 
fore the tomb of the mighty Napoleon in the 
Invalides at Paris. Often I have stood in 
suspense before the tomb of the Father of 
our Country at Mount Vernon. Last Sunday 


I went again to the tomb of Lincoln. I 
wanted a message from him to give to you 
tonight. His spirits seemed to say: ‘Go tell 
my fellow Americans and particularly Ver- 
monters, in these days of stress and conflict 


everywhere, to be brave and have no fear. 
Tell them to stand by ar 
right; stand by him while he is right 


part from him when he goes 


y man who stands 


and 
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The Need for Allies 
X¥ TENSION 
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HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
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OF R ESENTATTVES 


l lay, Dec 18, 1950 
HAYS of Chio. Mr. Sveaker, 
er leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
Lf r I Washington 
t of Monday, December 18, 1950, by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop. I 
that their thoughtful discussion 
need for allies warrants the atten- 
f the Members of the Congress: 
He Neep For ALLies 
stewart Alsop) 
itionism is being born 
now horribly pervades 

No leading figure has as 
public voice to this lmpor- 
ull over Washington, in the 
ite and House, among the 
cy makers, and even in 

military staff the sa 

ean muttering is going on 

cannot be depended on. We 
> power to carry the burden of 
i lor We must contract 


(the new catchword). 


ember 
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the atomic 
irity will lose 
» above-outlined 
adopted. 
In the first 
lrogen bombs, 
be, or 
ict wer may be, 
er locked up in a cave 
be delivered to 
least they must 
to fulfill their 
a long time to 
f our ator stockpile must 
ured by the capabilities of 
arm 
The strategic air arm is presently com- 
posed of 14 groups, of which four are B-36 
groups designed to strike targets in the 
Soviet Union from bases in this hemisphere, 
and 10 are medium-range groups equipped 
with B-29's, B-50's, and B-47's. Improve- 
ments in Soviet air defenses in recent 
months have considerably depreciated the 
f B-36 groups, since so many 


trategic air 


worth of the 
other characteristics had to be sacrificed to 
build great range into this airplane. Hence 
the medium-range groups, which are all to 
be equipped eventually with the admirable 
B-47, must be regarded as vitally important. 

The worth of these medium-range groups 
in turn obviously depends upon the availa- 
bility of bases for them. By the tricky 
method of refueling in the air, they can in 


theory reach targets in the Soviet Union 
from airfields on this side of the Atlantic. 
3ut in practice, even the enthusiasts frankly 
admit that the efficiency of the strategic air 
arm will be hopelessly impaired if these 
medium-range groups, which now comprise 
over two-thirds of the total force, are denied 
bases overseas. 

At the moment, the necessary overseas 
I { ‘ ilable and ready. They com- 
prise the large airfield complex that has been 
built up in eastern England; another impor- 
tant cemplex in the British-controlled north 
African region of Cyrenaica; a vital, very 
advanced base on the British-controlled 
island of Cyprus; bases now abuilding in 
French North Africa; and airfields used by us 
as transport bases in Tripoli and at Dahran 
in Arabia. A glance at this list reveals what 
is now rapidly becoming almost the central 
strategic situation of the United 


, 
I 
fact in the 


We may control the atomic stockpile, but 
our allies, and particularly Great Britain, 
contr most of the bases we need to give 
the atomic stockpile any value. 
i ; thousand other reasons, of 
the program of abandoning our 
a'lies to their fate and withdrawing to our 
hemisphere is a quick way to national 
suicide. Some of them will be examined in a 
subsequent report. Meanwhile, the sig- 
nificance of the situation outlined above 
outht to be faced by every American. We 
have gone on smugly for 5 years, supposing 
the atomic bomb was ours to use or not to 
use, as we alone saw fit. We have gone on 
smugly for 5 years, neglecting our own de- 
e and the defense of the free world, and 
relying for security on this magical weapon. 
Eut we have been wrong. When Prime 
Minister Attlee told Parliament the other day 
that he was sure we would not use our bombs 
without consulting the British Government, 
his promise was doubly guaranteed by the 
facts of raphy and the ranges of our 
airplanes. If now, in the hour of peril, we 
abandon our allies, we cannot hope that 
they will not abandon us. And thus, those 
American leaders who are secretly advocat- 
ing this course today, and will no doubt pub- 
licly advocate it tomorrow, are in truth pro- 
posing that the United States freeze its only 
military asset, the atomic stockpile, which is 
also, at the moment, the only defense of the 
free world 


inher are a 
course, wn) 


Would Bomb Shelters Become Traps? 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., of Decem- 
ber 6, 1950: 


Wovutp Boms SHELTERS BECOME Traps? 


There is talk of spending around $3,000,- 
000,000 for bomb shelters in the United 
States. 

Maybe it’s a good idea, but it would appear 
Congress should go pretty thoroughly into 
the plans before saddling such added expense 
on the American taxpayer. 

While details of construction, and perhaps 
location of such shelters could not be made 
public in too great detail for security reasons, 


to the uninitiated it would seem that bomb 
shelters might well turn out to be traps in- 
stead of shelters, in case of attack. 

What more could an attacking armada ask 
than to have its victims bunched in one 
place? 


Liberty Shall Not Cringe in the Face of 
Brute Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in 1950 
the Southland answered the call to arms, 
just as it has done in every war in which 
this Nation has engaged itself. It has 
again demonstrated its willingness to 
sacrifice in order that our common coun- 
try remain free, independent, the land 
of hope. 

In this connection it is a privilege for 
me to include as a part of my remarks, 
an editorial by my friend, W. W. Gunter, 
editor of the Mountain Eagle, Jasper, 
Ala., in which Editor Gunter expresses 
the sentiment that America must unite 
and make the sacrifices which the times 
call for in a spirit of true patriotism: 

Tue SoutH Is DEPENDABLE 

How strange it is that in this most won- 
derful of all ages, with its manifold con- 
veniences and opportunities, that there 
should exist in the world today powerful 
nations who choose to scatter the flames of 
war over the world in a coordinated effort to 
impose their totalitarian form of govern- 
ment over all the people of the world. 

While the free nations of the world are 
facing a danger unprecedented in the his- 
tory of nations, the old, romantic South 
stands ready again to make any sacrifice 
necessary along with the rest of the Nation 
in order that this Nation shall remain free 
and independent. 

The southern people are noted for their 
cheerful disposition and for their courage 
under difficulties in the past. During the 
darkest days of the Revolution, southern sol- 
diers, poorly equipped, remained cheerful 
and hopeful. And -thus it was with the 
heroic Confederate soldiers as they filed their 
weary ways through the mountain passes of 
Tennessee, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, and fell in line in the Valley of Vir- 
ginia; it was not with dread and fear pic- 
tured on their faces but with gay songs of 
their beautiful Southland and their wives 
and sweethearts left behind. Neither are 
their descendants discouraged today. 

Through two great wars, descendants of 
Confederate soldiers from the Southland 
have gone out and fought side by side with 
sons and daughters of other States on the 
battlefields of Europe, in other lands, and 
the islands of the sea, and many of them 
never returned with their victorious com- 
rades. 

Insofar as the southern people are con- 
cerned, the great sacrifices made by this 
Nation in the past shall not have been made 
in vain, that liberty shall not cringe in the 
face of brute force, that through the coming 
years the Statue of Liberty shall continue 
to stand there in New York Harbor, looking 
forever toward the east, serving as a beacon 
light to the people of the world who seek 
the blessings of liberty. 





Free Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the Washington Post, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 16, 1950: 

IRELAND AND ATLANTIC SECURITY 


On April 18 of this year I hr 1 the honor to 
address the Overseas Writers Press Club at 
Washington on the subject of Ireland’s place 
in the North Atlantic defense scheme. 

At that time I urged the vital necessity of a 
sound political background to military plan- 
ning, indicating from recent history (World 
War II) the disasters inherent in the failure 
of politicians to provide the military com- 
mand with a realistic basis for their plans 
and operations. On such occasions the over- 
looking of some political factor not readily 
apparent to the military mind causes mili- 
tary action to be based on faulty premises 

I fear this has once again proved true in 
Korea both when the North Koreans attacked 
initially and when the Chinese invasion com- 
pletely altered the military basis. Absence 
of a sound political background to military 
operations normally causes initial deploy- 
ment of unduly weak forces within effective 
striking distance of a superior enemy. In 
such circumstances, I suggested, a wise com- 
mander should have in mind the worst pos- 
sible case as well as the best possible case 

Fortunately reverses in Korea do not 
lirectly threaten the safety of the power- 
house and main base of the free world, the 
United States, to the degree that a similar 
series of defeats in northwestern Europe, re- 
sulting in the overrunning of the British 
Isles, would compromise American security. 

Whoever the American designated to com- 
mand in the northeastern Atlantic theater, 
he must remember that he cannot afford to 
i the worst possible case; indeed he 





ignore 
must initially face the fact that that case 
already obtains, since there is nothing to pre- 
vent Russia from reaching the Atlantic coast 
and the Channel within 3 weeks of his as- 
suming command and, should that occur, 
Russia will not repeat Hitler’s unprepared- 
ness for a trans-Channel operation. Russia's 
object will be the expulsion of America from 
Europe. 

Initially the best he can hope to achieve 
will be the retention of the eastern Atlantic 
islands, Iceland, Britain, Ireland, and the 
Breton and Iberian peninsulas. It will be 
more important politically and strategically 
to arm and integrate Spain than to rebuild 
German forces. French “national redoubts” 
in Brittany and on the Garonne should have 
priority over a new Maginot Line, and a 
united reintegrated Ireland is vital to the 
over-all concept. Indeed his headquarters 
could better command from Limerick than 
from London or Paris. 

Much as Americans will sympathize with 
those European nations in the Atlantic Pact 
for whom military security cannot at present 
be provided we must none of Us sacrifice the 
substance for the shadow; for complete de- 
fense of the Western European zone must 
remain a shadow until there are at least 50 
efficient combat divisions deployed in Ger- 
many. 

The retention of Britain must be the key- 
stone of our immediate planning. Britain 
is perfectly able to guard her own southern 
and eastern coast line, but her situation 
would be gravely weakened were Russia to 
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secure a footing in 


junction with an inva 


al Ireland in con- 
1of Britain. Russia 





might well invade Ire by air with im- 
punity at the most al moment for 
Britain. Free Ireland, outside the Atlantic 


Pact, and excluded from participation in the 









pact, because of her dispute with Britain over 
northern Ireland could not at present dis- 
pose of a Russian airborne invasion 

Thus a divided Ireland becomes the 
Achilles heel of Atlantic Pact strategy and 
will remain so for at least two more critical 
years. Alternatively, an integrated and re- 


united Ireland, defended by Irishmen in con- 
junction with the United States of America, 
psovides an ure base for the 
defense of the Atlantic fringe of Western 
Europe, which is all of Europe our means will 
allow us to defend with certainty 
In this cont } efense of Ireland be- 
comes of to the Atlantic 
community than the defer of London, 
It is the bounden duty of the high political 
chiefs to give their military chief a clear-cut 
political background ag which he can 
plan realistic strategy. He must be free to 
deal with Ireland, Portugal, and 
France as well as with Britain without 
cramping political restrictions 
Er1c DoRMAN O'GOWAN, 
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Brigadier, Briti Army (Retired) 
COOTEHILL, IRELAND 
Viewpoint 


=XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial comments of Mr. Claude 
N. Swanson, editor of the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., in the is- 
sues of December 5 and 7, 1950: 

Before we go to making any further deals 
with Socialist Britain and helpless France, 


ey 


we'd best find out what we are to receive 
in return for the billions of good, hard- 
earned American dollars we've dumped in 


their laps. If they are not interested in help- 
ing themselves, what use is there to give 
them further aid at the expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. What we need now is help, 
not a couple of mill nes around our necks. 


The Nation will never be able to go for- 
ward in the war effort so long as Acheson re- 
mains in our State Department Not only 
do the American people lack confidence in 
him, but his record of handling our foreign 
affairs to date is nothing in his favor. Be- 
sides, his close friendship with Alger Hi 
and other out-and-out Reds that burrowed 


into the State Department should make him 
a class-A subject for the skids. 

The average American is not too concerned 
about a Government-provided pension, or 
other forms of security at the expense of the 
taxpayer. But he is concerned about the 
right and privilege to whittle out his own 
security, to be able to save for a home l 
for ultimate retirement and travel. He isn’ 
interested in welfare projects thought 
by an army of visionary, impractical 





chair nuts who ought to be out earning 
their own living 
Let Congress demand a full and above- 


board accounting of what is transpiring be- 
tween President Truman, Secretary Acheson, 
the State Department and Socialist Britain's 
Clement Attlee. The American people don’t 





A776: 


care t have Yalta 
secret commitments. If we can't be trusted 
chances are it isn't good for us. 

It’s getting about cold enoug! 
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The Alabama Department of Aeronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement of the origin, composition, and 
policies of the Alabama Department of 
Aeronautics, taken from Alabama Avia- 
tion News: 

TH! 


ALABAMA DEPARTMENT OF AERON..UTICS 


ESTABLISHMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
The Alaba Department of Aer 
was first established as the Alabama Avia- 
Commission by the 1935 Legislature 
hrough Act 493 (Senator Will Walton), ap- 
proved September 13, 1935. It began opera- 
tions on October 23, 193 The 1943 legis- 
lature, through Act 248 (John Chichester), 
broadened the responsibili the Com- 
mission to include control over the safety of 
activity in the State. 
the Commission became a major 
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legislature with Act 








agency ‘ 

(Senator S. L. Toomer), created the Alabama 
Department of Aeronautics to replace the 
Alabama Aviation Commission. It was acti- 
vated as such on October 16, 1945. 


AIRPORT AMENDMENT 


An amendment to the State constitution 


to authorize the State to engage in or assist 
airport construction, operations, etc. (Act 
419—Henderson, Bradford, High, and Chi- 


chester), was authorized by the 1945 legisla- 


ture, was approved at the general election 


on November 5, 1946, and was proclaimed 
part of the constitution on November 14, 
1946. 


AVIATION GASOLINE TAX ALLOCATION 
The 1945 legislature passed an act allocat- 
ing all from the aviation gasoline 
tax to aeronautical 


revenue 





purposes ({ 





Chichester) Refunds were authorized to 
municipalities owning or operating public 
airports and the balance was assigned to this 
department 
ORGANIZATIONAL PATT 

The department consists of the Alabama 
Aer tics Commission, which is the gov- 
ig body; the director of aeronaut who 
i he executive officer; and the staff rh 
commission consi of seven member! Five 
are appointed by the ernor and two are 
statutory, these being the director of the 
highway department, and the director of the 
department of publi ’ The appointed 
member erve a 4-year term on a i red 
basi I nh ol t I ted met er 
or has been, a pilot and aircral wner, The 
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jirector ul inted by the commission, sub- 


c 
ject to the approval of the governor, when 
j ted, and serves an indefinite 
te d 4 ent on satisfactory service, 
M € T must be, and are, se- 
] ed from the State civil-service register 
in with State law 
AE AL JOB CLASSIFICATIONS 
I June 1947 specific aeronautical job clas- 
t were establi d for the depart- 
e fir time rhese classifications 
fu ( ' iinistrative, aeronautical and 
€ ed a V enable the de- 
I ment to keep pace with new activities as 
t) ise % i to render broader and more 
eff 
! E ¢ PE NN 
i r, ¥ ! erved since 
l i v eas Air Force eteran of 
both World V I (France), and World War 
II (f ( a pilot and oper of- 
f He has been active in aviation since 
l ] Every male member of the staff, with 
I Air fT f 1 
Vv War II d e is also a veteran of 
Ww i War I 
ERVICE AGENCY 
A mes this department has consid- 
t I a ul ic wenc and has recog- 
that its primary considerations must 
108e of service. That has been its policy, 
nd that } also been its record, all through 
the vear back to 1935, when it was first 


established 
SERVICES RENDERED 
This 


Alabama a 


eels that its service to 
over the entire field 
civil aviation and all the needs of Ala- 
aviation In this connection its 
ice has involved more than 300 distinct types 
of operations 


department 
lation must ¢ 


bama 


serv- 


BUSINESS AGENCY 


From the time of its establishment, in 
1935, this department has been permitted to 
operate as a business agency, on a nonpoliti- 
cal basi: It ha likewise, endeavored to 
operate as a business agency on a careful, 
effective, economical basis. All of the Com- 
missioners, those of the present as well as 
hos: of the past, have all been businessmen, 
as well as pilots and aircraft owners. 


To substantiate this, our budget requests 
and 1950-51 were less than our 
when others were asking for in- 
expenditures for 1948-49 and 
than budget authoriza- 
t Ss, and during the present fiscal year, 
1950-51, there will also be substantial sav- 

When budget requests are submitted 
r fiscal years 1951-52 and 1952-53 we again 
expect to further reduce our expenses. 
Meanwhile, our service has not been im- 


for 1949-50 
1948-49 
creases our 


19 ) were less 


PROGRAM 


rhis department is not operating aimlessly 
-day, free-wheeling basis. Since 
it was changed from a minor agency to a 
I r department in 1945, it has a definite 
operating program, with at least 22 major 
objec These constitute an orderly, 
progressive, and productive program to meet 
both current and future needs of Alabama 
aviation, 


( ( 
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A Time To Take Heart and Renew Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 18, 1950 


O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
under leave to extend my re- 


Mr. 
Speaker, 





marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., dated De- 
cember 5, 1950: 

A Time To Take HEART AND RENEW COURAGE 

Memory of the living does not go back to & 
time when our Nation faced a more turbu- 
lent road ahead than it does right now, but 
this is not a time to lose heart; nor is it a 
time to give up 

It is a time, instead, to take heart, for the 
people are aroused as never before to the 
utter inadequacy of certain officials in high 
places, and before long they will be relegated 
to the scrap heap and men with courage and 
vision, unquestioned patriotism, and a devo- 
tion to our form of government will take 
their place. 

Then, and not until then, will we pull out 
of the miasmal fog that has beclouded our 
world relationship for these many years. 

We have no one to blame but ourselves for 
the condition that exists. With less than 
one-half of our qualified voters taking time 
to go to the polls, slightly more than 25 per- 
cent of these have put men in office who be- 
lieve that charity should begin—not at 
nome—but overseas. We have thrown away 
billions to buy friendship, and, now that 
friendship is needed, we find our beneficiaries 
looking out the window. 





American Fishing Industry Should Be 
Protected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in the years prior to the late 
war, Japanese fishermen landed enor- 
mous hauls of fish from the ocean waters 
off the Pacific coast, from Alaska to 
Mexico, and then after packing this fish, 
often in floating canneries, dumped large 
quantities of their canned fish on the 
American market. 

American fishermen and cannery 
workers could not compete with the low 
living standards and low wages of the 
Japanese workers. At a result the 
American fishing industry of the Pacific 
coast suffered grave injury financially 
and in employment. 

The Japanese, by their attack on Pearl 
Harbor, blew themselves out of the 
American market, and to meet the de- 
mand for fish food the fishing industry 
of the Pacific coast was enormously ex- 
panded until it now employs about 50,000 
people. Huge American investments 
have been made since Pearl Harbor in 
canneries and in fishing boats and gear. 
These investments and this employment 
will be irreparably impaired if the 
Japanese are permitted to resume their 
prewar practices of fishing anywhere 
they please off the Pacific coast and 
again engage in operating floating can- 
neries off our shores for the packing of 
fish. These practices by the Japanese, 
if resumed, will again as in the past be 
the source of new international misun- 
derstandings and disagreements that 
will disrupt rather than cement ties of 
friendship between the United States 
and Japan, 
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It is therefore vital that the State De- 
partment in negotiating a peace treaty 
with Japan bind the Japanese Govern- 
ment to respect the interests of the 
United States fishing industry to the end 
that the stability of the American in- 
dustry will not be undermined, its fruit- 
ful source of employment destroyed and 
the likelihood of international misun- 
derstandings be increased. 

I append to these remarks an editorial 
from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, of 
Seattle, Wash., one of the largest and 
most influential newspapers of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, setting forth the need 
for protection of the American fishin: 
industry being made a part of any peac« 
treaty negotiated with Japan. The Post- 
Intelligencer editorial follows: 

THE FISHING INDUSTRIES + 


The American State Department has indi- 
cated an intention to write a formal peace 
treaty with Japan at the earliest possible 
date, a commendable intention from the 
standpoint of the many vital American in- 
terests involved. 

But the restoration of normal relations 
with Japan does not require or justify the 
renewal of Japanese economic and commer- 
cial practices which depleted and all but de- 
stroyed the American fishing industries in 
our own waters before the war. 

It is a matter of bitter memory to the 
labor and management elements of the en- 
tire Pacific fishing enterprise of the United 
States that the Japanese veritably mined 
the great fisheries of the Northeast Pacific 
Ocean, extending from Alaska to Mexico, in 
the prewar years. 

With total disregard of the program of 
conservation to which American and Cana- 
dian fishermen adhered, the notorious and 
infamous Japanese floating canneries were 
bringing one of the Western World's richest 
sources of food to the point of extinction 
when the Pacific war intervened. 

One of the first of the many acts of wisdom 
by General IuacArthur as administrator of 
occupied Japan after the war was the re- 
striction of Japanese fishing activity to pre- 
vent resumption of the wasteful and ruinous 
violation of American and Canadian waters 
in a manner that had previously amounted 
to deliberate plunder. 

Any peace treaty concluded with Japan 
should include a permanent agreement to 
make this safeguard of our own fisheries an 
irrevocable part of the understanding upon 
which the future peace and prosperity of the 
American people must be based. 

The American fisheries in the Pacific con- 
stitute a combination of industries valued 
at more than one-third of a billion dollars. 

They provide a means of livelihood for 
more than 50,000 men. 

But above and beyond that, they are an 
indispensable source of food to all of the 
American people. 

It would be a mockery if our victory over 
Japan in the Pacific war should be nullified 
by our failure to make the Pacific fisheries 
secure against Japanese invasion and 
despoliation. 

It was of little avail for American and 
Canadian fishermen before the war to hus- 
band the Pacific fishery resources upon which 
they depended for employment, when the 
Japanese fishing fleets turned our conserva- 
tion program to their own profit. 

It would be of no avail whatever for the 
United States and Canada to practice con- 
servation in the vast fishing grounds of the 
Northeast Pacific Ocean in the future if the 
Japanese once more had opportunity to ex- 
ploit the waters without restraint. 

The impending peace treaty offers a per- 
fect occasion, and perhaps the only occasion, 
for binding the Japanese Government to an 
agreement to respect one of the most vital 
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Proposed Removal of Secretary Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
which I made yesterday, December 17, 
n the subject of the demand by the 
Republican caucuses in the Senate and 


House for the removal of Secretary 
Acheson, 
I also ask consent to have inserted 


immediately following my statement the 
following editorials: Editorial from the 
New York Times, December 16; editorial 
from the New York Post, December 16; 
editorial from the Washington Post, De- 
cember 17; editorial from the Washing- 
ton Star, December 17; article by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick which appeared in 
the New York Times, December 18. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment and newspaper comments were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
DECEMBER 17, 1950. 
TATEMENT OF SENATOR HERBERT H. LE 
Or NEW YORK, IN SUPPORT OF 
STATE DEAN ACHESON 


HMAN, 


SECRETARY OF 


The partisan resolution demanding the re- 
moval of Secretary Acheson which was 
adopted by the Republican caucuses of both 
Houses of Congress has done our country a 
great disservice. 

It can serve only to disrupt and confuse 
our people and our allies in this critical hour 
when the need for unity and determination 
is absolutely essential if we are to survive. 

As for our enemies, the attack Secre- 
tary Acheson and on American foreign policy 
has played directly into the hands of the 
Communists who have long regarded the 
Secretary of State as the chief spokesman of 
our Government's policies which block the 
Kremlin’s aim to enslave the free world. 

Secretary Acheson has handled the world 
relationships of our country with great 
determination in face of an inde- 
scribably difficult situation. Full credit 
should go to him for executing the policies 
which have bulwarked the free nations in 
their quest for peace and security. 


on 


skill 


the 


and 






He successfully implemented the ek- 
Turkish aid program. He was largely n- 
sible for the acceptance of the Marshall plan, 


the Atlantic Pact, the principle of military 
aid to Western Europe, and the decision to 
combat aggression in Korea and 
with all the power of our great human and 
material resources. Finally he has consist- 
ently led our efforts to strengthen the 
United Nations as a great agency of peace 
and security. 

I hope that this latest partisan attack will 
not handicap him on his present mission and 
in his difficult task of welding the nations of 
Western Europe into an effective line of de- 
fense. Failure at this time would be tragic. 

Last Tuesday night I made a Nation-wide 
plea for unity. I concluded my address with 
the following words: 


elsewhere 
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“Unity not only « be achieved, it must 
be achieved. But it cannot be achieved if 
one group or another seeks make political 
capital out of national danger. It cannot be 
achieved if we are asked to sacrifice the cause 
we fight for as the price of unity. It cann t 
be achieved by insi n th f 

iis offici r tha t t € 
Ol unjust and unde l cK 

And so with a é tne ( my 
heart and oul I call I h the Repub- 
lic in Pa and ] D Party « rT 
get about 1952 t k and act in 
terms o l€ j r ¢ l id the 
peace of the 

I rene that plea v r force i 
earnestness 
[From the New York Times of December 

16. 1 
THE ATTACK ON Mr. ACHESON 

At a moment when a grave international 
crisis imposes on this < ntry a tate of 
national emergency I for the widest 
possible na e Republi lead- 
ership in h en fit to serve on 
President a formal demand f the 
removal of Sect ry Ache This is a par- 
tisan maneuver as un} lented as it is 
irresponsible. It can only « ipt the grow- 
ing national solidarity on the measures nec- 
essary to meet the pe facing us, throw 
both this country and our lies into confu- 
sion regarding our poli ind thus provide 
aid and comfort to our enemle 

Like every mortal, Secretary Acheson is not 
without fault and has made his share of mis- 


takes, especially in atten ing to 





support 





a bakrupt far. eastern policy for whicl his 
predecessors must bear the prime respon- 
sibility. But he is also one of the first in 
our Government who, in advance of many of 
his critics, re nized the real nature of the 
Soviet threat, warned against it, and helped 
achieve the revolutionary change in our for- 
bign and defense | ‘ies in the direction of 


irm e to Communist 


resistant aggression 
Mr. Acheson sunported before Congress the 
first concrete step in such resistance—the 
Truman doctrine, which provided aid to 
Greece and Turkey. He was the first to ex- 


pound the idea of foreign economic aid that 
grew into the Marshall plan, 
Western Europe from the 
He was among the first to emphasize that a 
policy of had to be backed by 
strength, and it was he who negotiated the 
revolutionary North Atlantic Pact and initi- 
ated the measures f the rearmament of 
Western Europe, including Western Germany. 
Finally, when the chips were down and Com- 
munist armies began to march in Korea, he 
was one of the fir id stan t advocates 
of resistance 

In these circumstances it is 


which saved 
Communist tide. 


resistance 


more than 





irony that the Republican leadership in 
Congress should have chosen to attack him 
with allegations of appeasement and soft- 
ness toward communism. 


m the New York Post of December 16, 


1950] 


[Fre 


Tue KNow-NoTHINGS TAKE OVER 


In our political annals December 15, 1950, 


will be remembered as one of the most 
wretched days of partisan infamy. On that 
day Republicans in both the-.Senate and 


House voted to plunge their knives into the 


back of America’s Secretary of State at per- 


haps the gravest diplomatic moment in our 
history. 
They didn’t tell the country how they 


would have averted the present crisis if they 
had ruled our foreign policy; they could 
hardly pretend to do so because so many of 
them had voted against even minimum meas- 
ures of military and economic defense in 
Korea and other pl Neither did they 


offer their formula for the solution of the 














Cause y could now if i - 
selves as to where Ww d I 
They neither 1 ed that we d 
told us how t W ee} \ < i 
omer the tion at s ¢ 

den i for the e A 

I O $ pe tl ¢ i 
‘ a me | be 
Reput i T y have bee 
A € head n y! 
Will Ga | t < ( 
Part} icceed r y i 

There wert I h 
Houses wl i 

nd indict 
lat I a i 
able peace. But they could 1 m 
voices heard amid the « nor the } v- 
notni It v 1 t ad - 
tr nd t GOP d 
irres} ul d l « e 
party which ¢ itself 
[I he W I tof D r 17 

rT 
BLow ») UNITY 
crit ] t the R i 

[dS € l 

1 4 nh I I It 
l u ua ‘ iy t rue t it ‘ ul ° i © - 
I t t An people would like 

e Mr. Aches placed rT} R it i 
in C ress it ny i ot vers 
have I I t the President 
know their attitude id to 
assume t the President }! I - 
ll que whethe ( ‘ f 
leadership i the State Departme uld 
do more harm t l d Br s no 
way excu 1e Repu fr r ra 
part 1 issue « ‘ that Y ir 
security t this « il moment 

Of ¢ irse, the P td not need t 
take any notice of this minority pr from 
Capit Hill The ar -Ache ut 1S 
were lopted only by the R cau- 
cu of the House and Sen ! Con- 
gre elf And even if Conegre had pre. 
sume to ur t disml l ¢ i Cabinet 
memb the Pre ! t w d be under ) 
obligation to heed it. The entire executive 
power is vest« n the President, a - 
bers of the Cabinet are responsible « ) 
hi Mr Trun 1 1 LLKE t resp d to 
this pressure much as Lincoln did when 
congressional critics demanded the re - 
tion of Secretary of State Seward during 
the € l War 

In many respects the campaign t 
Seward is com le t t t t Mr 
Acheson Sew s re t ( ds 
of the extremists in Congre for n te 
abolition of ivery and a puree of I 10- 
cratic genera from the Art F t he 
was denounced as t evil t the 
administration—the mesmer nd un- 
seen hand who was preventing the P 
from doing his duty Wher grout f } 
York Republicans waited on Lin« 1 to de- 
mand Seward’s dismiss he told the fi 
“There is not one of y v j 
see the country ruined if 1 I 
Seward.” 

In December 1862, shortly after tl I 
of Fredericksbu the Republ 
met secretly and adopted a resvolut ( 
for partial reconstruct of t ( j t 
But instead of br ( 
confidence in the Secretary < s 
critical moment, a committ t t 
White House to present the se 
to the President Learning the 
the mission, Seward | ti ent 
tion to Lincoln, but, after a skillful n 
that brought in also the re lati yf Sec- 
retary of the Treasu Cc i 
the Senator t > I i ft 
cept either of them Seward critics h 





















































































































































d, and the net result was 
sition and that of 
untry 
» the effect of the present 
R ibli 1 gesture on the future of Mr. 
rendered a dis- 
country. Senator ALEXANDER 
n the head when he de- 
fellow Republicans 
toward might 
world as to the fundamental 
f the American people. That demon- 
f disunity was made worse by the 
i me just before Secretary Ache- 
departs for Brussel 


+ trenothen both his t 


the President before the < 
certainly 


t the action hi 


hing 


i e Se e were ru 


so! to attend the meet- 
ir f the North Atlantic Council. 

In last-minute effort to avoid the in- 
evitable interpretation that will be placed on 
the incident abroad, the Senate Republicans 
added to their resolution a paragraph by 
Senator Tarr pledging our fullest coopera- 
tion with the President and the adminis- 
tration in a united effort to meet by the 
most effective means the present, national 
crisis. If this stood by itself, it would be 

mmendable and patriotic expression. But 
t I tscript to the demand for the scalp 
of Mr. Acheson, who, of course, is part of 
the administration, it seems to be meaning- 
less, insincere, and contradictory. An offer 
by the minority to cooperate with the party 
in power on condition that the minority be 
permitted to purge the President's Cabinet 
is not cooperation but the opposite. There 


is no way to disguise this blow to unity in a 
time of national peril, and it will be difficult 
indeed to undo the damage it has done. 


[From the Washington Star of December 
17, 1950} 


A RECKLEsSs GESTURE 


Republicans in Congress may be correct in 
saying that Secretary Acheson and the State 
Department have lost the confidence of Con- 
gress and of the American people. 

If it is a fact that this is so, however, the 
reasons behind it are not those implied by 
the Republicans in their resolution calling 
for the dismissal of Mr. Acheson and a house- 
cleaning of his Department. 

The implication is that the policies pur- 
sued by Mr. Acheson and the personnel of 
the State Department are responsible for this 
alleged loss of confidence. 

But the real explanation is the “get- 
Acheson” campaign which began as a pre- 
election partisan maneuver and which was 
marked by a measure of distortion and false- 
hood which seldom has been equaled. 
Without doubt the campaign was effective. 
Without doubt it shook the confidence of 
many Americans and offered them a con- 


venient scapegoat. It presented an easy 
method of rationalizing the accumulated 
fears, discomfitures, and disillusionments 


which have been a part of the postwar period. 

If it were the Acheson policies which lost 
the confidence of the American people, the 
Republicans in Congress should have named 
them—spelled them out, as indictments of 
the man to be punished. But of course this 
could not be done. For Republicans in Con- 
gress, or most of them, have supported these 
policies, helped to implement them by the 
expenditure of billions of dollars approved 
by Congress. The Republicans leave un- 
mentioned the _ specifications of their 
charges. They continue the tactic of the 
smear which supported the preelection cam- 
paign against Mr. Acheson and which cul- 
minated in the resolution. 

What they have done now is apt to have a 
far more injurious effect on the country than 
on Mr. Acheson. Lacking the determination 
and integrity which are a part of his char- 
acter, Mr. Acheson would doubtless welcome 
the personal release from heavy responsi- 
bility which his resignation would bring. It 
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may be that the Republicans in Congress 
have made his position intolerable as it is 
and he may have to go. 

But if he does have to go, the circum- 
stances of his going will offend the con- 
science of the country. It will mean that 
an able public servant has been hounded out 
of office by accusations that for the most 
part are unnamed and unproved, accusations 
which are given color only by a dangerous 
sort of irresponsibility that suggests hysteria. 

The action of the Republicans, taken on 
the eve of Mr. Acheson’s departure for one 
of the most vital conferences in our history, 
ties his hands. His own strength and con- 
viction may loosen those bonds. But the 
disservice which has been rendered the in- 
terests of our country in this critical period 
by the reckless action of the Republican 
minority is yet to be measured in full. 





{From the New York Times of December 18, 
1950] 
ABROAD—ILL-TIMED BLOW TO AMERICAN 
DIPLOMACY 


(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 


The Republican Members of Congress who 
assumed the grave responsibility of weaken- 
ing the position of the United States in one 
of the most momentous conferences held 
since the war must have been so angry over 
our defeat in Asia that they lost all realiza- 
tion of the risk of defeat in Europe. They 
are reported to have debated whether to 
delay the demand for the resignation of Sec- 
retary Acheson until after the Brussels par- 
leys, so evidently a few among them took 
some thought of the consequences of their 
action on the defense policy which today’s 
meeting was expected to decide and set in 
motion. In spite of that consideration, how- 
ever, they went ahead; in order to knife the 
Secretary of State they were ready to cut the 
ground from under American diplomacy in 
the most dangerous moment in our history. 

Anybody who knows anything at all about 
the temper of Europe today trembles to think 
of the effect of this episode on governments 
that are already sorely beset by serious oppo- 
sition to American leadership. All the con- 
tinental regimes have to combat a popular 
aversion to arming and a keep-out-of-war- 
at-any-cost attitude. The Congressmen who 
advertise to the world their lack of confidence 
in Mr. Acheson, and by clear inference in 
the foreign policy of the United States, are 
most critical of Western Europe’s reluctance 
to give full support to the American defense 
program. They forget that the Europeans 
feel, or try to feel, that we are going too far 
too fast—“pushing them toward war,” or 
even “leading them into war,” as many con- 
servatives say in unconscious parroting of the 
Communists’ line. 


PROVIDING A GOOD EXCUSE 


Now all these critics of our lead will find 
a good excuse for more delay. They will say 
that we are divided, that the course urged 
on them by Mr. Acheson is not all-American 
policy. They will plead the uncertainty of 
our course as a reason for moving more 
slowly. The crux of the European situation 
is that no country is able to defend itself 
without our help, and if there is strong 
doubt about our position the pull in the op- 
posite direction, the tendency to give up 
the unequal fight, will grow and spread. 

At present all that stands between West- 
ern Europe and Soviet aggression is a reser- 
voir of confidence in American power. This 
confidence grows with every sign of strength 
on our part and is the point around which 
the armies will be rallied—are now being 
rallied, in fact—to protect Europe—and our- 
selves. The President’s proclamation of 
emergency is a call to action intended to 
mobilize force abroad as well as at home. 
But when the official voice of the Republi- 





cans, or what will be interpreted as such in 
other countries, suggests at the same time 
that the country is divided, and that its 
spokesman at Brussels speaks only for one 
party, they play the game not only of the 
Russians but of all the waverers and defeat. 
ists on the other side. 

In a moment of mounting peril In the 
west, there is something dangerously child- 
ish in the attempt to find a scapegoat 
our reverses in the east. As far as China 
is concerned, the disaster was prepared for 
before he took office, and in Korea is largely 
due to a military weakness which he has 
been laboring to correct. And Korea is cer- 
tainly no argument for scuttling allies be- 
cause they are not doing enough to help us 
and themselves. The American dead on the 
beaches of Hungnam are a bitter warning 
that we cannot win alone. Victory in the 
fight against the terrible force ranged 
against us can be achieved only if the en- 
tire free world is armed and ready for the 
struggle. 

The purpose of the Brussels Conference is 
to speed the arming. It was called to trans- 
late a paper organization into a real Atlantic 
defense force. Mr. Acheson is there to hurry 
up the process. His is the job of bridging 
the impasse that still exists on the terms of 
Germau rearmament. The decisions to be 
taken are of fateful importance for war or 
peace, and it is obvious that the American 
representative is severely handicapped by the 
vote of no-confidence that heralded his 
arrival. 

IN DEBT TO VANDENBERG 


The irresponsibly timed move of the Re- 
publicans, counteracted abroad in some de- 
gree by Governor Dewey’s strong support of 
the Emergency Act, reveals how much the 
administration and the people of the country 
owe to Senator VANDENBERG. Since the war, 
thanks largely to his wise leadership, there 
has been no serious disunity on foreign 
policy. There is no real division now; the 
differences on China go deep, and the un- 
reasonable feeling against Mr. Acheson grows 
out of it, but the people as a whole are ready 
to go as far as necessary in supporting the 
policy which the Secretary has developed. 
The emergency program is accepted with 
extraordinary unanimity. 

If proof were needed of the value of this 
policy and this program it is furnished by 
the Soviet note accusing France and Britain 
of violating their treaties with Russia in mov- 
ing to rearm Germary. Moscow is piling up 
threats of action if Western Germany is 
armed, and it is foolish to pretend they mean 
nothing; the thing Russia dreads most is the 
inclusion of Germany in a system of western 
defense. And the United States is certainly 
in weaker position than it was to push this 
program. It will not be surprising if develop- 
ments in Washington and_ elsewhere 
strengthen the hand of those who favor a 
meeting with Stalin and desire to postpone 
the question of German armament until the 
Big Four makes one more attempt to negoti- 
ate a German settlement. 





At Last We Face the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I inelude the fol- 
lowing edito.ial from the Fairmont Daily 














Sentinel, of Fairmont, Minn., dated De- 
cember 1, 1950: 
At Last WE Face THE IssvE 


With President Truman's firm stand, as 
expressed at a news conference in Washing- 
ton Thursday, a matter of public record the 
entire Nation can present a united front 
from here on out in prosecuting the war to a 
successful close. 

The President’s statement Thursday was 
the first out-and-out admission that we are 
engaged in something more than a police ac- 
tion in Korea. It has been recognized for 
what it is, and what it has been since it 
started—war. 

Now that the administration has publicly 
recognized it as such, the issues ar> no longer 
confused. 

No longer can there be any excuse for tem- 
porizing. 

No longer can there be any question on the 
part of our people whether or not we are 
for war. We are at war 

We will be called upon to pay more taxes, 
Let's pay them, 

We will be called upon to buy war bonds. 
Let’s buy them to the full extent of our 
ability. 

We will be called upon to serve in the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Forces. Let us hope 
enough of us will be called, and in time, for 
time is of the essence 

We will be called to serve on the home 
front, to set up civilian defense, to sell 
bonds; to gather scrap iron and rubber, Let’s 
not lag. 

There will be bandages to sew. 

There will be innumerable duties to per- 
form to get the war effort under way, and 
all of these duties. must be performed before 
the enemy can get ready—if possible, before 
he can strike. 

Upon the degree and promptness of our re- 
sponse will depend whether or not the enemy 
will be able to bring war to our shores, to 
our cities and homes 

At last we squarely face the issue, recog- 
nize it for what it is, and we—all of us— 
will have a chance to do something to help. 
Let us not be too concerned about whether 
or not we will make peacetime profits for the 
duration of the war. Let us rather be con- 
cerned with hastening the day of victory— 
for without victory—it will not be a question 
of profit or loss, but one of survival. 








Federal Assistance to Local and State 


Public Health Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a letter from Dr. Er- 
nest L. Stebbins, president of the Na- 
tional Health Council, which sums up 
the great need and support for H. R. 
5865 to provide Federal assistance to lo- 
cal and State public-health units. 

It is interesting to note that the 
American Medical Association—the only 
organization in opposition and the one 
which has successfully blocked the bill's 
being brought out on the floor—is a 
member of Dr. Stebbins’ group. 

Other members include practically 
every major health group in 
country. 


this 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


With permission to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Recorp, I attach the 
communication from Dr. Stebbins, with 
his enclosures: 

NATIONAL HFALTH COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., December 13, 1950. 
The Honorable ANDREW BIEMILLER 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 





ittee, House Office Building, Wash- 

ington, D.C 
MY Dear Mr. BIEMILLER: Herewith are 
copies of Dr. Howard Rusk’s column Civil 


Defense Plans Placed in Operation in Many 
Areas, and an editorial Another Defense Bill, 
both of which appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, December 10 Enclosed 
also is a copy of Another Health Bill, an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of Monday, 
December 11. The views expressed point di- 
rectiy to the need for passage of the local 
health units bill, H. R. 5865, now awaiting 
action by the House Rules Committee 

The health protection aspects of the civil 
defense program add urgency to the long- 
standing need for such legislation. Public 
health workers and citizens throughout the 
country have been working to establish and 
maintain those community health services 
which only a local health department can 
provide. To date, the task is far from done; 
about one-third of our citizens are withou 
this vital health protection. In H. R. 5865, 
Congress has the opportunity to supplement 
State and local resources with the limited 
assistance necessary to complete the job. In 
so doing it will make a significant contribu- 
tion to national security 

As president of the National Health Coun- 
cil, I urge the immediate passage of this leg- 
islation. The board of directors of the coun- 
cil are on record in support of this bill. In 
addition, the following national agencies are 
supporting H. R. 5865 or the principles em- 
bodied in the bill: American Academy of 
Pediatrics; merican Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; American Heart Association; American 
Parents Committee; American Public Health 
Association; American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; American Veterans’ Committee; As- 
sociation of State and Territorial Health 
Officers; General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth; National Advisory 
Committee on Local Health Units; National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis; National 
Grange; National Health Assembly; National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing; Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association; National 
Young Women’s Christian Association; 
Spokesmen for Children; Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, International Council. 

Again, I urge you in the public interest, 
and in view of the fact that this legislation 
has already been passed by the Senate as S. 
522, to exert your influence to secure enact- 
ment of H. R. 5865 before adjournment of 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 


ERNEsT L 





STEBBINS, M. D., 
President, 
[From the New York Times of December 10, 
1950] 

Civ. DEFENSE PLANS PLACED IN OPERATION IN 
MANY AREAS—ONLyY Srx STatTes Have Com- 
PLETE COVERAGE, BuT OTHERS SPEED HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 
Paralleling the stepped-up tempo of mili- 
tary and industrial mobilization, steps have 
now been taken to move civil defense from 

a “standby basis” to an actual operating pro- 

gram. Since its organization in 1947 the Na- 

tional Security Resources Board has been 
responsible for developing plans for our civil 
defense in case of national emergency. 

ational 
ppointed 


Now, in view of the present intern 


i 
tension President Truman has ;¢ 





































































Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., former Governor of 
Florida, as Civil Defemse Ax inistrator In 
accordance with plans t 
civil defense will now be carr h 
new agency, as the yurces Board is 
planning and coordinating rather 
operating agency. 

Recognizing ully the all-important role 


] medical services in civil de- 


the re 








Resx 


of health and 








fense, the Board has been y a com- 
prehensive official Fed ] k of med- 
ical and health problem ental t 





civil defense. Leading authorities in all spe- 
cialized aspects of health services have as- 
preparing the manual, which is now 
completed and in the Government 
Office 

As W. Stuart 


President in 


Sisted in 


-rinting 


Symington reported to the 


September, all planning done 


on t health and medical aspects of civil 
defense is based on using State commission- 
ers of health as directors of civil defense 


health services, and local health officers as 
directors of local civil defense health serv- 
ices. This plan has been accepted as a most 
practical and effective administrative mech- 
anism, but unfortunately nearly 30 percent 
of our citizens live in communities in which 


there are no full-time local health services. 
COMPLETE COVERAGE IN SIX STA™'S 
Only six States in the Nation now 
complete local health services covera 
counties. They are Maryland, Delaware, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Alabama, and North 
Carolina, which added its final county re- 
cently 


have 
e in all 


There is almost complete coverage in Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Florida, and Virginia. Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and Tennessee have organ- 
izations for nearly every county, 
many health officer vacancies 

In New York the State committee on Tu- 
berculosis and Health of the State Charities 
Aid Association has announced a program to 
foster the development of county health de- 
partments next year, but at present there is 


but have 


no locally operated, full-time public health 
Service in the rural area and even the 
smaller cities in 44 of New York's 57 up-State 
counties 

Steps toward remedying this situation were 
taken last year whun the 
partisan sponsorship and 


Senate, with bi- 


wide public sup- 


port, unanimously adopted a bill authorizing 
Federal grants-in-aid specifically for local 
public health departments. The act pro- 


vides Federal funds for at least six minimum 
functions of a health department; 
Vital statistics, communicable disease con- 
trol, maternity and child-hygiene services, 
environment sanitation, public-health labor- 
atory services, and public-health education 
Significantly, now there is the extra “bonus 

in that it will provide the keystone for local 


civil defense planning fi 


local 


xr health services 
ACTION HELD UP BY WAR 

Endorsed enthusiastically by 
groups as the National Congress of ‘ its 
and Teachers, American Medical Association 
the National Grange, and the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, an almost identical 
bill was passed by the House of Representa- 





tives during the Eightieth Congre This 
year, when the bill reached the House, the 
Korean war had broken out, and it was 


shelved because of 
more pressing matter 


Events of the last few week howevs! 
have shown clearly the need for all-out - 
tion in planning our civil defense i th 
local public-health services will be the f 
dation of the medical |! taliz 1 and 
health aspects of civil defense 

As Dr. William P. Shepard, president of the 
American Public Health A ition, said re- 
cently, “Public-health servi are the d- 
ministrative backbone of civil defense rhe 
immediate d ner ( uch serv l 
not requisite t : fecuard 


health of the Nation in normal pe me 
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I I € of a 
( D A tor he Na- 
I B d } ented 
( . 2 0.000.000 plan for civil 
‘ I he T C tas a nust” 
f f | mpt action 
be taken on tl measure. 
A How A. Rusk points out else- 
' t ‘ per today, there is an- 
ently ir ‘the House Ru Com- 
is equally a “must” if we are 
ll plens for medical and health 
n civil defense This is H. R. 5865, 
Federal aid to establish local public 
! ice Its immediate passage is es- 
for civil defense plans call for the 
‘ i ation of medical and health civil 
( rvices by State and local public 
! ice Added to the usual esse 
tial h services, there is need for special 
I ss to enable civil defense Organiza- 
t ileal with the prol ems arisi! from 
| ‘ ymic, biological, and chemical war- 
f rhe problems are primarily the re- 
i ty of health and medical services, 
I today 40,000,000 of our citizens live in 
r munities where there are no local full- 
time health servi 
H. R. 5865 would help remedy this by giv- 
i Fec ul grants-in-aid for the develop- 
t lth service Pric to the 
Korean war this bill was unanimously passed 
I the Senat it basis of its peacetime 
} Today, the bill takes on a new sig- 
nif e if we are to be prepared to meet 
ll the j ible eventualities in civil defense. 
[Fr e Washington Post of December 11, 
1950] 
HEALTH SERVICES 
e was urgent need for Federal finan- 
cial aid to §& and local health depart- 





ments ng before the threat of a major war 
became acute; the need is now underscored 
and clarified by the importance of such de- 
i nents in the mobilization of civil de- 
fense They would be the country’s prin- 
< 1 refuge in case of atomic or biological 
v ttack We believe, therefore, that 
the House should act on the local public 
] lth services bill, which the Senate has 
already passed, during the present session, 
The bill has been reported favorably by the 
Hou Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and is now in the Rules Commit- 
tes 

State and local health departments are 
woefully inadequate. Some 40,000,000 Amer- 
i s live day in areas where no local full- 
t public health departments exist; and 
i estimated that nearly a hundred mil- 
lion others have only inadequately staffed 
a nts available The cost to the 
in time iost from productive effort 
f he incidence of preventable or con- 
trol e diseases is much too high. The 
cost in lives and human suffering in the 
event of widespread aerial attacks on the 


United States would be incalculable 

The civil defense report of the National 
Security Resources Board recommended that 
“hh , the State health officer should 


be placed in charge of all civil defense health 


ith € Lat 
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cities should 
same manner.” 


and 
the 


ap- 


services; 
officers in 


and medical 


point local 


The report pointed out also that “special 
rn l must be taken to enable civil de- 
It ‘ i ions to deal with the prob- 
len arising from atomic, biologi and 
chemical warfare The effects of these spe- 
cial ms are of such a nature that de- 
fense against them becomes primarily the 
responsibilit of the health and medical 
servi 
But the plain fact is that in many areas 
l no such defense at all. And 





ible that war production 

r vital installations will be 

just such areas, with large 

concentration of war workers clustered 
und them. Many cities which might be- 
come bomb targets are lamentably lacking in 
health facilitie The problem is not one 


on which the country can afford to defer 


action 


Dependence of the People on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject We Must Be Strong, de- 
livered by me at Dallas, Tex., on De- 
cember 13, 1950, before the annual con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Members and guests of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, I am delighted to be with 
you today and I feel highly honored at the 
privilege of speaking to you at your annual 
meeting here in Dallas. I appreciate the op- 
portunity it gives me to exchange ideas with 
you 


These are grave days. They call for clear 


thinking and courageous action. They call 
for the best that is in every one of us. No 
one can say what the future holds for us, 


but we know that many vexing problems and 
uncertainties are crowding in upon us. With 
all the wisdom—with all prudence—vwith all 


the faith we have—we must face these ex- 
traordinary responsibilities and herculean 
duties 


We have faced dark days before, but even 





darker days lie ahead. In large areas of the 
world the light of freedom has been extin- 
guished, and those who reap by such dark- 
ness now seek to cast the whole world in 


shadow by trampling everywhere the one 
sure light by which free men must guide 
their steps. 

It will not happen. The light will continue 
to burn—the freedom-loving nations of the 
world will see to that, for they realize we 
cannot long endure in darkness. But to 
keep the torch of freedom burning, we must 
be prepared to defend and protect it. And 
wken I say “We must be prepared,” or “We 
must be strong,’”’ I am not thinking alone of 
cannons and cruisers, bombs and bombers, 
rockets and jets, tanks and half-tracks. Nor 
am I thinking alone of meeting military force 
with military force. Herman Goering is often 
quoted as having said “Guns will make us 
strong; butter will only make us fat,’ and 
where has this wisdom got Herr Goering 
today? 





There are other fronts. We must be pre- 


pared, we must be strong on all fronts. Fir 
anc foremost, we must have food. ‘ 
h‘story of the world is the record of a man 
n quest of his daily bread and butter,” i 


ir 
Van Loon in his Story of Mankind. If our 
Nation is to remain powerful, it must 
rted with a healthy, progressive, and 

agriculture. A Us society 
\ n a depressed agricultu 
It may think it gains temporarily, but a 
ple cannot bleed farmers continu ully withou 
themselves contracting the anemia which ha 
been produced. 

And how dependent we 
agriculture in this country. When some 
percent of our people live in towns 
would be easy to wreck our wl 
1y by a short-sighted farm policy. 
That some 15 percent of cur population is 

to produce an abundance for the 85, 
sresents the most convincing proof that we 
are on the right track. Just stop and think 
With practically no increase in the amount 
of land being tilled, farm production has 
been increased about 40 percer* in the past 
15 years. The total farm production in 


supp 
productive 
cannot lor exist 


yrospe! 


are on a stror 


cities, it 


econo! 





1950—despite a poor cotton crop—is coming 
out only slightly below the 1948 all-time 
high. And it is 24 percent higher than the 


41 production. 

In connection with modern farming, a 
constituent said to me one day, “You know, 
Senator, it used to be that anybody could 
farm—about all that was needed was a strong 
back and a weak mind, but nowadays to 
be a successful farmer a fellow must have 
a good head on his shoulders and a college 
education; first, so he can understand the 
advice given out to him everywhere he turns 
by the city men and the Government, and 
then so he can select and use that what'll do 
him the least damage.” 

Farm output per man-hour is now about 
twice what it was 40 years ago. Fewer peo- 
ple are required to produce the food and fiber 
we need. More people can do other things. 
Back in 1940 we had about 30,000,000 peopie 
living on farms. Now there are only about 
27,000,000. During that same period our 
population has increased about 19,000,000. 

Despite this reduction in the number of 
people on farms and the tremendous increase 
in population, the per-capita consumption 
of food is up some 10 to 12 percent over the 


1935-39 levels. 

Not only are we eating more but we are 
eating better. Our people are eating more 
meat, more eggs, more dairy products, more 


fruits and vegetables, and more fats and oils. 

And as we face the uncertainties of ; 
future most of our bins and cribs full. 
Before the harvest of the 1950 crops we had 
more than 400,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
the carry-over, and approximately 850,000,000 
bushels of corn. I wish I could say the same 
for cotton. I attribute our cotton shortage, 
in a large measure, to a law now on the books 
that made mandatory the allocation of 
2,500,000 acres that were not planted, and 
that could not be made available to farmers 
who begged for larger acreage allotments. 
That law must be revised. 

There are reserves in the soil for continued 
high production. Conservation programs 
made possible by provision of Congress have 
not only helped farmers step up their pro- 
duction, but have also aided them in build- 
ing up their land for even greater production 
in the future. 

Along with provisions for conservation, 
farmers have been given hope and faith in 
the future of agriculture through price-pro- 
tection programs. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am proud of the 
part I have had in these contributions to 
better farming in this country. I have al- 
ways been a strong and ardent advocate of 
the conservation of our natural resources, 
and in giving to farmers the price protection 


are 








they must have if they are to continue to 
produce in abundance 

It is not an accident that our agriculture 
is in the strong position it is today. You, of 
he Farm Bureau, know that. It was the 
leaders of your organization—along with 
other farm leaders—who fought so long, and 

valiantly, to keep our iculture from 
inking into the state of poverty and eco- 

mic slavery prevalent in so many countries 
yf the world. 

It is a real source of gratification that I 
have been able to represent our farmers on 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and in the halls of Congress in that 
fight, and I intend to keep right on fighting. 
A sound agricultural economy is one of the 
best and strongest weapons we can forge 
against communism. A country that pro- 
duces freely an abundance of food and fiber 
need not fear communism. We must carry 
on the fight and be vigilant. 

Enemies of the farm program, who fought 
it because they said it would not work, are 
now using its success as the reason we should 
ao away with it. Some argue that because 
conservation has given the Nation the as- 
surance of continued abundance, and be- 
cause farmers are not afraid to produce 
abundantly, we should now chuck the whole 
thing out the window. They say that farm- 
ers should stand on their own feet, little 
realizing that the American farmer is not 
only standing on his own feet, but is also 
ccntributing mightily to the continued 
strength and prosperity of our flourishing 
national economy. 

Back in the days of Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, and John C. Calhoun, when 85 per- 
cent of the people lived on the farms, it was 
comparatively easy for a farmer to pretty 
well stand on his own feet. Food for the 
family was produced on the farm. The 
clothes were made from material spun and 
woven on the farm. Most of the simple 
tillage tools were made on the farm. Little 
left the farm. Little came back. 

But today, when 85 percent of the people 
live in towns, well, who gains most from the 
help given farmers in conservation and price 
supports? The question would seem to an- 
swer itself—it is that 85 percent of our peo- 
ple—and yet, this very minute, when we need 
to step up production all along the line, 
there are some who would abandon the farm 
program. 

Let us see who would be affected. Follow 
your cotton crop through from the producer 
to the consumer and see how many people 
depend on that commodity. Take it from 
the time the farmer hauls it to the ginner. 
Of course a whole new world of intricate 
and complex industry has developed for the 
use of the seed alone, but let us follow the 
fiber itself. There is baling with the burlap 
and ties. There is the machinery to press 
the cotton. There is the warehousing, truck- 
ing, sampling, grading, weighing, storing. 
The cotton market is a business in itself. 
hen there is the transportation, with all its 
many phases and complexities. There is the 
dyeing, the spinning, the weaving. There 
is the marketing of the cloth. Then there 
is the cutting, sewing, and buttons, and braid, 
And it does not end there. There is the 
wholesaling and retailing of the finished 
product. And there are so many products 
from cotton. 

Then when we consider that cotton is Just 
one of the crops—important, believe me, but 
just one of the many important farm crops— 
we begin to realize the vital interest every- 
one has in agriculture. 

Some 65 percent of the new wealth created 
annually in this country has its origin in 
agricultural and forest production. 

Back in the days of Daniel Boone, a farmer 
would wear out his land, go broke, move on 
west, or move to town, and the ripples from 
his action moved out only a little way from 
where the pebble touched the surface of his 
self-sufficient world. 
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Today, although the individual may be lost 
in the complicated exchange of interde- 
pendencies, what the boll weevil does to one 
man’s crop will touch in some small way the 
lives of millions. And what the boll weevil 
does to many farmers affects the whole econ- 
omy tremendously 

Yes, ladies and 
continue as a strong the guardian of 
the light of freedom and democracy, 
riculture 
strong. 





if we are to 





our ag- 


must continue prosperous and 








And, now, when we are face to face with 
the stark realities of ression, We must keep 
our farms productive and our farmers 
from the fear that abundant production may 
be their undoing. If we ask farmers to in- 
crease production, it is no more than right 
that we give them as ice that the in- 
creases will not ruin the markets 

In stepping up the national wheat 
allotment to 72,000,000 acres, and calling for 
a 16,000,000-bale cott crop, and for in- 
creased acreage of corn, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is on the right track. In clearing 
the way for increased cotton production by 
removing allotments and marketing quotas 


free 






acreage 





he is recognizing the need to make sure 
there is enough food and fiber 
We need a big cotton crop next year. It 


was wise to waive any production controls 
which might have jeopardized our chances of 
getting it When the time comes to reallot 
acreage, I wish to say, however, Congress and 
the Department of Agriculture, if they would 
prevent the upset of our agricultural crop 
distribution, must give full consideration to 
the interests and needs of the older produc- 
tion areas. These regions have produced cot- 
ton for many, many years, and in a lot of 
cases cotton is still the only crop which their 
farmers can depend on for income. The 
emergency must not be permitted to result 
in injustices for these people. 

Right now farm production at the highest 
possible level, whether in cotton or other 
essential commodities, will do more than 
provide us enough of these essentials. It will 
help to hold down prices all along the line, 
for an abundant production is one of the 
most effective weapons we have with which to 
fight inflation. 

Also adequate supplies of agricultural 
products will go a long way toward holding 
back the need for allocations and controls. 
It is when there is not enough to go around 
that strategic materials have to be allocated 
and their use controlled 

And, again, I would like to emphasize that 
there are no materials more essential—more 
strategic, if you please—than the food and 
fiber produced on our American farms. That 
we have on hand abundant supplies of most 
commodities, and our plant is in good shape 
to keep on producing them, makes them 
nonetheless strategic—even though this very 
condition may cause some to overlook their 
importance. 

The production of food and fiber is para- 
mount in the whole defense production pro- 
gram. That is why the farmer must be rep- 
resented at the front table when such stra- 
tegic materials as steel and rubber and gaso- 
line are being considered. Food and fiber 
are essential, not only to those who man the 
guns, but also to those who make them, 
from the mines through the factories. 

The Production and Marketing Adminis- 
ration of the Department of Agriculture has 
been given the job of looking after the in- 
terests of farmers in the national defense 
effort. Already an established and operat- 
ing agency, the PMA includes practically all 
of the units and services which made up the 
War Food Administration in World War II. 
It has retained many of the same Officials 
who handled emergency programs during 
that period. There was no need to create 
an entirely new administrative agency, as 
was necessary in a number of other Govern- 
ment departments. The assignment to PMA 
of basic food and agricultural responsibili- 
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ties, under the Defense Production Act, was 
a natural and desirable step It is a farm- 
minded agency which has shown itself to be 


efficient, and familiar with the farmers’ prob- 
lems. 
The fact 


functional 


that the 


branches which 


same 


commodity and 


handle the nor- 











mal farm pro vices are takin 
additional < activities means that 
farme and industry groups can continue to 
work with the same units and the same men 
with whom they have been deali right 
along The same field offices and commit- 
tees will be the ones to contact on defense 
problems 

PMA has set up a few coordinating offices 
and staffs to direct the over-all operations 
and to maintain working relations with other 


agencies and groups 
fice of 
Requirements and Allocations 
and a group to watch the m 
ion. They are already working actively on 
he many special problems agriculture must 
national mobilization goes for- 


include an Of- 
Office of 
a price staff, 


The 


Materials and Facilities, an 


inpower situa- 








> + + 6 


ice as our 
ward 

‘he special job of those in charg 
terials and facilities will be to act as a 








“claimant agency” for agriculture when any 
priorities are being established for e use 
of strategic materials and services *y are 
there to keep reminding everyone farm 





production is defense production. If farmers 
f hold production at the high levels 
they must be assured, insofar as it 
1inst crippling short- 


are to 
needed 
is possible to d oO, ag 
ages of materials and facilities. They must 
also be given protection t the danger 
that the very production we are asking will 
not some day break farm ruinous 
levels. This, of course, involves the question 
of sound price supports 

And right here I want to get thing 
straight about our price-support operations. 
In handling price supports on the six basic 
commodities—cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, 
peanuts, and rice—the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shows a net profit on the group 
as a whole from the beginning of operations 
in 1933 down to the present day. We should 
remember this when we hear indiscriminate 
criticism of farm programs. 

When you consider the fact that not a 
penny has been lost on the basics in 17 years 
and then think about what the price-support 
programs have meant to farmers and to the 
country as a whole, you begin to realize just 
how important and useful the farm program 
has been, and stillis. Accompanied by acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas when 
necessary, the supports on storable commodi- 
ties have helped to give us the abundant and 
balanced production which today puts agri- 
culture in one of the strongest positions of 
the entire national economy 

Price supports for the basic 
proved themselves. They are 
effective. I have advocated price-support 
legislation, and I shall continue to do so. 
The record speaks for itself. 

However, when it comes to price supports 
for potatoes and eggs, and some of the other 
perishable crops, that is another story, and 
I think we need to take another look at 
our present methods and operations 

Our only serious problems in carrying out 
price supports have been with these perish- 
able or semiperishable commodities This 
has been the Achilles heel of the price-sup- 
port program. Heavy losses in 
port potatoes and some other commodities in 
this group have been the basis for almost all 
of the criticism which has been directed at 
the farm program, 

Many proposals have been adv 
handle supports for perishable 
was presented by Secretary Brannan on be- 
half of the Department of Agriculture. 
Without question, insofar as concerns ulti- 
mate ends and purposes, the Secretary was 
on the right track. He was seeking a solu- 
tion f 


ous, and was striking 


agains 


prices t 


one 


crops have 
sound and 


trying t up- 


inced to 


One plan 


1 that we all admit is seri- 


directly at the great 


ra prob! YT 








We must 









we y recent oper 
f ¢ i ' iw rid f surpluses 
' e red under the present type 
c é s for perishables, or we 
D I rt 
! I t k t e plan 
the Departr ‘ 1 be prac- 
I ¢ 1 It 
v t for 
t ( It \ 1 take 
ince e f fa ar d 
t if I pe mar- 
} heir c > loser 
v t t r The ¢ Y it, 
1 e differ- 
( t r narxet d e 
: y Ur ) t a fair 
nr t t rket place, the farmer would 
{ epend n annual 
; for his income If Congre 
f 1 to provide the fund the farmer 
v ¢ } dir the ba 
But is not enouch to d ree with or 
c ] t prop d program. As Secre- 
t R nnan himself hi ‘ ested we 
to ¢ f ) c I ram-— 
1 pr ach If we do not find 4 
‘ 1 1 soon—there is real danger for 
t ] rm progran We cannot go on 
I u urplures when people are paying 
} for the very perishables which 
t ( ‘ ment is holding As a way out, 
( s micht even decide to go back to 
t l rm support program—limiting 
} Ip} t to the basic storable com- 
mod 
I do not presume to have a complete answer 
t ( n today. I do think, however, 
t uld explore the possibilities for 
I wider distribution of surpluses to peo- 
} qd dcan use them. The school- 
lunch p! im has been a splendid outlet. 
I y about the thousands and thousands 
of | le who are receiving old-age or other 
for direct financial assistance from the 
C ernment? Could they not be given nu- 
t W esome surplus foods in place of 


receiving? 
the op- 


é e of the cash they are now 
Further, have we pushed vigorously 


por ty to barter some of our surpluses for 
f materials which are available 

When I and other Members of the 
C took the lead in granting Govern- 
ment agencies special barter authority, we 
had high hopes that important outlets for 
United States’ surplus crops would be de- 
V ed. Government agencies are not prone 
to « erate one with the other, Some seem 
to do their job with the least effort, no matter 
what the cost, 


When we have done all we can to find ways 


of moving surplus stocks, we should also 
study other methods of giving the producer 
of perishable commodities the protection of 


sound programs. Marketing agreement and 
order programs give farmers an opportunity 
to stabilize their markets by limiting the 
quantity and quality which will move to 


market dur any period. The advantages 
of these types of programs, and the oppor- 
tunities for broadening their now limited 
application for different commodities should 
be fully explored. We must not be content 
with a merely “critical” approach. We must 
find the answers lest our whole farm program 
hit the rocks. 

Getting back to protecting our soil, the 
uncertainties we face for the future serve to 
emphasize the importance of conservation— 
of taking care of our tillable land. There 
is only so much. And, unless we do take care 
of it, this land will be an expendable resource 

he same as coal and oil and steel. When 
the current supply is used up, we will run out. 

Back when 85 percent of our people lived 
on the land, we have this comment from one 
of the early conservationists: 

“When our forefathers settled here, they 
entered a land which probably never had 
been ploughed since the creation; the land 
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being new, they depended upon the natu- 
ral fertility of the ground, which served 
their purpose very well, and when they had 
worn out one piece they cleared another, 
without concern to amend their land, ex- 
cept a little help by the fold and cart dung.” 

I y, when the land gives out, we can- 
not very well load our belongings in a cov- 
ered wagon and go out and take up another 
tract of land The land we have-—from 
which must come the food and fiber for 
n and for the future—is under our feet. 

Jarred to consciousness by a tragic de- 
pression and also floods and a dust bowl, our 
farmers have made progress toward 
guarding the future of this country by coop- 
1e another in carrying out con- 
sures. But we are not doing 


sate- 
er 1 y With ¢ 

servation mea 
nearly enough 

Every year floods come down our rivers 
and destroy our crops—our property—and 
our people. We have found a way to con- 
trol these floods and at the same time provide 
hydroelectric power to imprcve the living 
standards of our people, and to provide 
water for parched land. Let us continue to 
harness these forces further and put them to 
work 

Back on the watersheds our farmers and 
ranchers can do much to alleviate our flood 
loss by carrying out conservation practices 
that help to keep the soil and water from 
going down the river. 

Congress appropriates funds to assist farm- 
ers in carrying out conservation practices be- 
cause it is felt that such a program is in 
the best interest of the entire Nation. The 
terraces the farmer constructs, the cover 
crops he grows, the dams he builds, the pas- 
tures he improves, all contribute to making 
our avriculture stronger. They add to our 
soil and water resources. They build our 
food production potential. They give the 
Nation a greater assurance that there will 
always be enough to eat. 

But, as I said a moment azo, we may be 
misled by the abundant harvests of the past 
few years into thinking we no longer need 
to keep these programs of conservation going. 

That mistake could be fatal. A short time 
ago I traveled through most of the countries 
of Europe and Asia which are outside the 
iron curtain. And I assure you this lesson 
of conservation was brought home to me in 
some of these areas. 

Much of the danger threatening us today 
stems from the desperation of peoples suf- 
fering from lack of the basic necessities of 
life, and the fear of losing those basic needs. 
They accept the hazards and hardships of 
war because they fear something worse than 
war. Hunger, and fear of hunger make 
people desperate. 

We must never let our land go as some of 
these countries have done. In Persia I saw 
the ruins of ancient civilizations—the ruins 
of nations whose rulers professed to have all 
the answers. There, where the twin rivers— 
the Tigris and Euphrates—once brought 
wealth and power to the people who farmed 
and built their cities, there now are only 
silt-choked canals and desolation. 

It is estimated that this valley known as 
Mesopotamia once supported a population 
of some twenty-five or thirty millions. Now 
a scant 3,000,000 eke out a meager existence. 
The whole of ancient Persia at one time could 
suppert 105,000,000 according to some his- 
torians, now a bare 15,000,000 can exist. 

This warning comes from one of our lead- 
ing soil scientists. Observing what happened 
in Rome, he says: 

“A few (too few) Romans bezan to see that 
if the great Roman Empire was to last their 
agriculture must thrive. These men tried 
to get their countrymen to see the need for 
more careful treatment of their farms so that 
Rome might continue to have strong coun- 
try folk at home. But apparently it was too 
late. Roman farms had become country es- 
tates, worked by slaves who had [ittle inter- 





est in the land, and owned by city dwellers 
who rarely saw them except to coliect the 
rents.” 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that 
conservation is good business. Every doilar 
our Government spends on conservation and 
conservation practices comes home to roos 
in the Federal Treasury, and with interest 
I mean hard dollars and cents interest, not 
just the benefits that accrue to our country 
as a wh ar n or section containin 
a conservation project. 

Let me give you a few examples. Ther 
are seven western projects—the Salt River in 
Arizona, the Yuma project area in Arizon 
and California, the Boi-2 project ir Idahx 
the Yalima project in the State of Washing- 
ton, tie Shoshone project 1 Wyoming, the 
Sun River project in Montana, and the Lower 
Yellowstone developments in Monvana and 
North Dakota. The total cost of these wa 
in the neighborhood of $134,000,000,000, yet 
during 1948 alone these seven projects pro- 
duced to the Treasury tax revenues in exces 
of $80,000,000. Since 1916 these seven have 
contributed more than $400,C00,000 to Unc! 
Sam. Would any of you like to get in on the 
ground floor of investments like that? 

It is gratifying to see the changes that are 
taking place in this country. Terraces curv- 
ing across the fields are holding back the 
moisture—keeping the soil on the farm—and 
increasing production. Contour strips are 
cutting down the ravages of sheet erosion. 

Grassland farming is doing much to heal 
the gullies of farms that have been cottoned, 
corned, and wheated to death. 

There is not enough of it yet, but we have 
made a start. We must Keep going. Erosion 
must be checked. Our lands must be kept 
fertile and productive. 

Nearly 3,000,000 farmers are cooperating in 
the agricultural conservation program. More 
than three-fourths of our farms are in soil 
conservation districts. 

Since 1926, farmers cooperating in the 
agricultural conservation program have 
seeded 51,000,000 acres of soil-conserving 
pasture; built a million dams; used 250,000,- 
000 tons of lime, 24,000,000 tons of super- 
phosphate; established and turned under 
255,000,000 acres of green manure crops; con- 
toured 130,000,000 acres; and planted 825,000 
acres of trees. 

That has helped to give us that 40 percent 
increase in farm production. It wasn’t that 
alone, any more than it was hybrid corn or 
improved insecticides. It was all these things 
working together in a sound farm program. 
And most of all it was the faith of our farm- 
ers. With price supports and assistance in 
conservation, our farmers have had the in- 
centive to forge ahead. 

Our agriculture is strong because we have 
been working together to make it strong. I 
think you can be justifiably proud of the part 
your organization has had in developing this 
strength. Your leaders were at the forefront 
in developing a national farm program. Iam 
doubly proud of the part I played. When I 
first came to the Senate in 1937 I was on a 
Senate agriculture subcommittee that held 
hearings throughout the country. Those 
hearings formed the basis for our present 
program, Ten years later, I again served on 
a similar committee and I can assure you it 
was music to my ears when I heard farmer 
after farmer say: “Senator, we are satisfied 
with the program. Do not change it unless 
you can devise something better.” 

The continued support and cooperation of 
farmers and farm organizations is necessary 
to keep these farm programs working and 
our agriculture strong. 

Before closing my remarks, I want to em- 
phasize that farmers have a direct responsi- 
bility in making price support and other 
farm programs a success. This means that 
they must be ready to make adjustments in 
production when these are clearly needed. 
When the Department of Agriculture re- 
cently announced that price supports on 
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eggs were being discontinued for 1951, it did 
so because action a lower the 
support price and call for lower production 
had not worked. Production went up, in- 
stead of down. Egg producers should have 
realized that it does not pay to produce for 
Uncle Sam. There will be no support for 
Irish potatoes in 1951, and for the same gen- 
eral reasons. Too little production adjust- 
ment; too many potatoes. The Government 
could not go on indefinitely providing the 


r 
year ago to 


only market for a big percentage of our 
annual potato crop. Please let me stress 
here that the same fate awaits those who 


insist on pursuing a similar course. Farmers 
should know that they themselves must do 
a little policing of their own activities. They 
cannot hope to have price supports unless 
they are willing to accept Government 
regulations. 

These cut-backs in price-support pro- 
grams were necessary under the circum- 
stances, but they point to a lesson which we 
should all learn. I repeat, responsibilities 
must be accepted. Solutions must be found 
for our more troublesome price-support 
problems, if we want to keep the farm pro- 
gram itself intact. 

These are grave days. There is no escape 
from the future that is bearing in upon us. 
But with courage, with wisdom, and with 
untiring efforts we can solve not only 
farm problems but also those broader issues 
which challenge us today. 

Let me conclude with this little prayer I 
have picked up somewhere: 

“O Lord, grant me the serenity to accept 
the things I cannot change; the courage to 
change the things I can—that should be 
changed; and the wisdom to know the 
difference.” 
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Heavy-Handed Diplomacy Miffs Latin UN 
Delegates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article entitled “Heavy-Handed Diplo- 
macy Miffs Latin UN Delegates,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of yester- 
day. Ido this because I believe that the 
article itself speaks of something which 
should be corrected; and it is also in 
order that the people of the United 
States may know that, as of this mo- 
ment, and at this particular time, we 
have at the head of the Inter-American 
Section of the State Department, Mr. 
Edward G. Miller, who in my opinion 
does not believe in all of the things of 
which the article speaks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Hravy-HANDED Dretomacy Mirrs LATIN UN 
DELEGATES—UNITED States Is LOSING PRES- 
TIGE WITH NEIGHBORS BY FAILING To ACCORD 
Proper CONSIDERATION 

(By Edward Tomlinson) 

New York.—Along with all of our other 
international misfortunes, we have been 
gradually losing prestige among some of our 
Latin American neighbors in the United Na- 
tions, if not yet their vital support. This 
is at a time when every single one of their 
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20 votes in sembly 


one-third of all the votes in that now 





ful body) is of great value and import: 
In this critical the most pow- 
erful of the Western European countries 
faltered in the face of Communist : 
sion. Behind the scenes, if not openly 
eral of them have actually advocated 
peasement of the Chinese Reds in Korea 
Although in the beginning of the Asiatic 
conflict, the Latin-American vernments 
presented an unwavering united front with 
us, today delegates from several of the larger 
southern republics fail to give us enthusi- 


time some ol! 





sevVe- 
ap- 











astic aid in our diplomatic battles at Lake 
Success. While none has openly voted with 
our enemies on major issues, several have 
joined with certain uth Asiatic countries 
in taking the middle road. At least one of 






the principal South Ar san nations, Argen- 
tina, has often refused to take a 
has abstained from vot 
measures. 

After talking with a large number of peo- 
ple on the scene, it appears that this regret- 
table situation is due to a number of causes. 

First of all there is a general lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of the American public 
of the strategic importance of the vast world 
to the south. Even many high officials in 
Washington itself unaware of the 
weight of these 20 nations and 150,000,000 
people in world affairs. There is no question 
about the concern of Assistant Secretary of 
State Edward G. Miller and his staff in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs in the 
State Department. But here at the United 
Nations, there is apparently a sad neglect of 
the Latin delegations, if not an outright 
eptness of many of our diplomats in dea 
with them 


( 
stand or 
on controversial 





seem 


INDIFFERENCE CHARGED 
Even one of our own representatives ex- 
pressed to me the greatest anxiety over this 
new development. “Lately,”’ he said, “a 


large number of the Latin Americans here 
seem to find themselves more at home in 
company with their colleagues of the Arab 


States, India, and thec 
ern Asia, than they do 
of the United States.’ 

The head of one South 


untries of 


with repre 


utheast- 


entatives 


American delega- 


tion which has always stood stanchly with 
us in every debate told me that this is not 
only true, but it is unfortunately largely 


your own fault. “Your leaders here,” he said, 
“seldom take us seriously. They are indiffer- 
ent to our views or the most important ques- 
tions, even when they ask us for our support 


of their position.” He went on to explain 
that when voting tinmve approaches they often 
send out runners calling us to action, and we 
are supposed to jump through the hoop like 
good little boys and go down the line with 


Uncle Sam 

“Of course,” he admitted, “we have to be 
on your side avainst aggression. We 
are not only pledged to do so, in the Hemi- 
sphere Defense Pact, in the Charter of 
Organization of American States and other 


armed 


the 


inter-American documents, but our faith is 
bound up with your We live on the same 
continents with you But,” he added, “we 
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ou would not alwa 
that we have to be w 


wish ys make it so evi 


ith you.” 


lent 


AN ILLUSTRATION 

The entire Latin-American contingent in 
the United Nations is still talking about one 
recent incident in which our representatives 
failed to show proper deference toward our 
neighbors. It was an incident that played 
directly into the hands of the Russians, and 
one which the Soviet proj ndists have ex- 
ploited to the fullest 

On the evening of December 4 the chief of 
the Colombian delegation to the General As- 
sembly, Dr. Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez, his 
country’s Minister of War and chairman of 
the important Committee Number One or the 
Political Committee of the General Assem- 
bly, gave an im}; t dinner to his fellow 
delegates at a fashi ble Fifth Avenue hotel. 
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It has become a traditi each delega- 
tion to tend such a din metime 

ing the Assembly meetings Colombians 
were giving one of the very last dinners of 
the present Assembly On this occasion 


everybody showed up except 








tives of the United States 
20 Latin-American delegates attached con- 
siderable importance to it 

VISHINSKY GETS IN A BLOW 





the Colombian dinner 
1 one of the first critical days 


the Korean crisis and at the last minute 





our people sent regrets 1 effect that 
hey ccupied with the fate of our 
the upied with t fat 


were t 
¢ 


and they could n 





arm in the Far East 

attend But Andrei Y. Vishinsky attended 
flanked by the most prominent members of 
his staff. When the guests were seated the 


garrulous Russian 
pressed surprise that no 
were present He even dis y 
edge of the fact that the peoples to the 
south of us usually refer to us as North 
Americans, instead of using t 
term “Americans,” as we do. At any rate 
the Colombians explained that unfortunately 
the United States delegation was desperately 
busy with the disastrous problem which had 
just arisen in Korea. 
“We, too, are very 
peted, “but we 
our ) 


¢ 
ol our 


und and ex- 


looked ar 
Americans 








ky trum- 
and show 
spitality 
important 


busy,” 
take time to accept 
ion of the friendly h 
fellow delegates from so 
a Latin-American Republic.” 

Significantly enough, the Col 
ernment is one of the severa 
America which does not maintain 
relat with Moscow I 
of the most anti-Communist of 
gimes on the South 1 Continent 
It is the one country door which has 
ordered a large contingent of troops and 
its newest and largest warship to the Korean 
front Naturally, none of these facts had 
been overlo¢ by the Russians 
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MORE THAN SOCIAI 


Our Latin nei do not understand 
how we overlook the fine points of 
macy and hand our 
opportunities for their propagandist 

Maybe large dinners should be dis 
with in such times, but 
fact these ¢f 
jyuncts of the 
it is 
the various governments 
at private dinners to excl 


FUNCTION 
hbors 
diplo- 


plendid 


enemies sucn 





pensed 
not In 
important ad- 
Nations. Furthermore, 


st these 


they are 


, are 





interesti spokesme n for 


ually get together 


e opinions tree 





of heated debate and away from the lar- 
ing spotlight of publicity Ofte: ome of 
the most important problems are ironed 
out on these occasion Such gatherings 
are also important listening posts 





From the standpoint pure self-interest, 
even in the midst of tragedy and disaster 
we can well afford to keep in mind the 
importance of our relations with the people 
whose friendship, and whose vast 
of minerals, d other raw material 
we shall desperately need in the near future, 


resources 
metals, a1 . 
if we are to maintain the 
of the Western Hemisphere 


power and prestige 


against commu- 





Socialized Medicine Is No Bargain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing address by William L. Hutcheson, 
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general president, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, and 
vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, before the joint session of 
the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association and the third an- 
nual conference of the AMA National 
Education Campaign, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on December 7, 1950: 
SOCIALIZED MEDICINE Is No BARGAIN 
(By William L. Hutcheson) 

(NoT! Mr. Hutcheson, due to illness, au- 
thorized the reading of his address to the 
convention by his assistant, Mr. Peter E, 
Terzick, editor of the Carpenter.) 

I am against socialized medicine. So is 
rganization which I have the honor of 
heading. At the twenty-sixth general con- 
vention of the United Brotherhood of Care 
penters and Joiners of America, held in Cin- 
cinnati last September 1, 300 delegates, rep- 
resenting better than 54 percent of the total 
membership, voted down a resolution to sup- 
port the national health program. This 
probably does not jibe with the feelings of 
a good deal of the rest of the labor move- 
ment because much of the pressure for “free” 
medical care is coming from labor organiza- 
ti But it does reflect my sentiments and 
the sentiments of our recent convention. 

Saving a dollar has never been distaste- 
ful to me. In fact, I like to get as much 
for my money as the next man. That is one 
of the reasons why I oppose socialized medi- 
cine, It is no bargain. It looks cheap the 
way the backers present it, but when you 
dig down under the fancy layer of propa- 
ganda frosting you find that it can be mighty 
expensive. The British people have already 
discovered this fact, The July issue of In- 
ternational Labour Office contains some very 
interesting data on the operation of the Na- 
tional Health Service in Britain, I quote a 
few lines of that report: 

“The total (gross) cost of the National 
Health Service in 1948-49, the first year of 
operation, greatly exceeded the original esti- 
mate. This was £265,000,000, as against a 
revised estimate of £368,000,000, with a net 
to the taxpayer of £278,000,000. The 
revised estimate for the year 1949-50 was 
£450,000,000 as against an original estimate 
of £352,000,000. For 1950-51 the cost is esti- 
mated at £484,000,000; in 1946 when the 
bill was passed, the service was believed to 
cost £167,000,000 a year.” 

In case you don’t understand what the 
International Labor Office is, I can best ex- 
plain its functions by quoting a bit from its 
preamble: 

“The International Labor Office is an asso- 
ciation of nations, financed by governments 
and democratically controlled by represent- 
atives of governments, of management, and 
of labor organizations. 

“Its purpose is to promote social justice 
in all countries of the world. To this end 
it collects facts about labor and social con- 
ditions, formulates minimum international 
standards, and supervises their national ap- 
plication.” 

The ILO's publication, International Labor 


cost 


Review, is published in the United King- 
dom. As an international organization, 
ILO’s findings are supposed to be strictly 
impartial. 

Getting back to the report: if I read it 
correctly, service that was supposed to cost 
£167,000,000 per year when the plan was set 


up in 1946, costs £484,C00,000 per year, and 
the end is not yet in sight. By my old- 
fashioned kind of arithmetic that is an in- 
crease of better than 345 percent and I am 
sure my poor old mother, who always made 
a dime do the work of a quarter, would not 
consider that Kind of proposition any bar- 
gain. 

I know! I know! The Socialists claim 
that money is of no conseq tence in the mat- 
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ter of national health—getting the poor the 
same quality and quantity of medical care 
as the rich can get under private enterprise 
is the advertised objective of the national 
health program. That sounds fine, too; but 
on page 57 of the ILO report, I find the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

“Survey of the distribution of doctors by 
boroughs shows that certain wealthier dis- 
tricts (of London) have an average of one 
doctor for 1,261 patients, while in the inner 
East End there are 2,472, or twice as many 
patients, per doctor. For a group of south- 
ern boroughs, the average is 2,897.” 

If that isn’t the “one horse and one rab- 
bit” recipe transferred from the meat-pie 
maker's kitchen to the national health pro- 
gram, then I need new reading glasses. I 
have tried to figure it from all angles but 
the answer I always come up with is that 
the lumbago, shingles, and bellyaches of 
London's South Siders get only half the at- 
tention that similar ailments get in the 
swankier districts. For all the planning that 
has been done, there is still an uneven dis- 
tribution of doctors in London. If the back- 
ers of the national health program are to 
achieve their objective of equal health pro- 
tection for all, the next step must be to tell 
doctors when and where and how they are 
to practice. Therein lies my greatest fear 
of socialization, 

Socialization and death have one thing 
in common: you cannot be either a little 
bit socialized or a little bit dead. It is whole 
hog or nothing. After 2 years of the na- 
tional health program, London doctors still 
have preferences as to where they want to 
practice. By compulsion of one kind or an- 
other, somebody is going to have to shoo 
doctors away from the fancy neighborhoods 
into the tenement districts or the program 
will wind up where it started. When the 
government is given authority to tell one 
group or one profession where and how its 
members are to work, no other group or pro- 
fession can be safe for long. 

If the day ever comes to America when 
Uncle Sam usurps the power to dictate to 
doctors under a health plan, it will be a sad 
day for carpenters. Adequate housing is still 
an unsolved problem in this country, espe- 
Cially for the poor. If it is logical to na- 
tionalize the medical profession to get more 
medical service for the poor, it is equally 
logical to nationalize the home-construc- 
tion industry to get roofs over the heads of 
the lower-income groups. 

I do not know much about doctors, but I 
know quite a bit about carpenters. They are 
an independent lot. They want to work 
where and how they please. The first bu- 
reaucrat who told a carpenter he had to work 
in Little Rock when he wanted to work in 
Lancaster would be gumming his food for 
lack of teeth. Carpenters want to be free 
agents; free to work where they want to; 
free to negotiate the terms of their wages 
and working conditions through collective 
bargaining; yes, even free to leave the indus- 
try and try their luck at something else if 
the spirit moves them. 

They will retain these freedoms only so 
long as all other groups retain theirs. So- 
cialization is like a wolf with a tapeworm; 
once it starts gnawing, it never can stop. 
Socialized medicine would only be the first 
bite out of our free enterprise system; it 
would not be many years before the car- 
penters would be feeling the teeth of social- 
ization on the seats of their overalls. Any 
way you look at it, socialized medicine is no 
bargain and the carpenters want none of it. 

I know that the backers of the national 
health plan in this country resent the term 
“socialized medicine.” They have all sorts 
of arguments to prove that doctors and pa- 
tients will remain free as the air under their 
program. They make a strong case. Per- 
haps if human nature were less ornery and 
less avaricious, an idealistic health program 





might work out all right. But so long as 
people have preferences, so long as Park 
Avenue has more appeal than Hell’s Kitchen 
there will be an uneven distribution of doc- 
tors under any plan that does not contain 
compulsion. And once compulsion enters 
the picture, the rights and freedoms of all 
citizens stand in jeopardy. To me, it is as 
simple as that. For 40 years, I have fought 
communism tooth and toenail because I do 
not want anyone pushing me around. I cer- 
tainly do not want to put my head into a 
socialization noose voluntarily when the re- 
sults can be as undesirable as communism. 

I have always respected the medical pro- 
fession for the fine contribution American 
medicine has made to human welfare. As 
I watched your battle against regimentation 
during the past 2 years, I have added to 
that respect. The physicians of this coun- 
try have shown that they are willing to fight 
for their conviction. I salute you today not 
only as doctors but as crusading citizens as 
well. We in the labor movement have our 
own cross of regimentation to bear. The 
fight you are making is part of the same 
war. It is a war against concentration of 
authority in a few hands in Washington. As 
a veteran of 40 years in the labor movement, 
I know what it is to fight for human rights. 
I am happy to take my stand beside you. 





Sale of War Goods to Communist Clina 
by British Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O0’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, in the 
midst of the desperate struggle of United 
States and United Nations armed forces 
in Korea, it will shock our people to learn 
that Great Britain has been selling war 
materials to Communist China in large 
quantities as recently as 6 weeks ago. 

The sordid details of the efforts of our 
supposed major ally to profit by a war in 
which its own soldiers had suffered some 
casualties, and United States forces had 
suffered tragically, are revealed at first 
hand from London in a dispatch from 
Howard Norton, of the London bureau of 
the Sun, published in the Baltimore 
Sunday Sun of yesterday, December 17. 

As an instance of British failure to co- 
operate in keeping strategic products 
from Communist China, for instance, the 
Norton article tells of October shipments 
of copper to China from the United 
Kingdom nearly 3 months after Hong 
Kong had stopped such shipments and 
more than 7 weeks after the British Gov- 
ernment itself had invoked a ban. 

In simple justice to our beleagured 
fighting forces in Korea, and in order 
that the Senate and our people may be 
fully informed of the facts of the sit- 
uation, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Baltimore Sun of yes- 
terday be included in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks. 

It indicates, more clearly than any ar- 
guments here could do, the necessity for 
the inquiry asked for in my resolution, 
S. 365, of recent dae, that would include 
investigations as to shipments from anti- 





Communist countries, as a basis for re- 
newed negotiations looking toward com- 
plete stoppag=2 of such indefensible aid to 
the Communist nations which are intent 
on destroying not only the United States 
but all free nations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of December 17, 
1950] 


War Goops Sotp To RED CHINA BY BRITISH 
Firms DEsPITe BAN 


(By Howard Norton) 


Lonpon, December 16.—The latest figures 
available here reveal that Britain was still 
selling war materials to Red China in large 
quantities as recently as the end of October. 

One of the most important items needed 
for war—copper—was being sold to China in 
big amounts more than 50 days after such 
sales were banned by the British Govern- 
ment, these figures show. 

Whether British exporters continued their 
apparent defiance of the copper-export ban 
after the end of October will be a secret of 
the board of trade until the November trade 
figures are released later this month. 


EXPORT PICTURE 


But in the meantime, here is the picture 
of what Britain has been sending to China 
as revealed in figures already available: 

Since January 1, the United Kingdom ex- 
ports to Red China have amounted to $7,054,- 
000. 

Copper shipments alone account for more 
than half of that total, or $3,676,000. 

Sales of copper to China became so heavy 
as the war grew hotter in Korea that the 
Hong Kong government finally put its foot 
down. It banned all copper shipments from 
that colony to Red China on August 8. Then 
on September 11 the British Government in 
London imposed a similar ban. 

Yet, in the month of October, United King- 
dom exporters sent $182,000 worth of copper 
to the Chinese. 

That was more copper than the British 
had sold to China in the entire first 10 
months of 1949. 

And the October shipments of copper were 
still being shipped from the United King- 
dom 84 days after Hong Kong had stopped 
such shipments, and 51 days after the Brit- 
ish Government itself had invoked a ban. 

An Official of the British Board of Trade 
said tonight he could not think of any ex- 
planation for this situation. 


ONE OF FIVE CATEGORIES 


Copper, however, was only one of five cate- 
gories of war goods which Britain sent to 
China in large amounts in October. Others 
were: 

1. Machinery, including transformers and 
other electrical machinery, textile machinery, 
and various kinds of instruments. October 
machinery exports came to $126,000, bring- 
ing the year’s total in this category to 
$1,055,000. 

2. Chemicals: October exports alone to- 
taled $170,800, or nearly half of the year’s 


total chemical exports to China, which 
amounted to $401,200. 
3. Iron and steel manufacturers: October 


exports came to $184,800, or about 25 percent 
of the year’s total exports in this category. 


AIRPLANES SHIPPED 


4. Vehicles, including airplanes: October 
shipments totaled $25,200, and the first 10 
months’ shipment $249,200. 

The British Board of Trade insists that 
Britain now has placed China under the 
same trade restrictions as those on Russia 
and her satellites. 

Yet in the month of October Britain’s ex- 
ports to China amounted to a total of 
$702,800, 
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And more than one-fourth of that total 
consisted of copper—one of the most vital 
war materials. 

VALUABLE IN WAR PLANS 


All of the remainder, except for $14,800, 
represented goods that might easily have 
great value in preparations for war. 

Though the United Kingdom's exports to 
China in October amounted to only one- 
third of the September exports, they were 
still eight times larger than her exports to 
China in October of last year. 

But the United Kingdom is not the only 
part of the Empire carrying on a relatively 
heavy trade in war goods with Communist 
China. 


MALAYA SENDS RUBBER 


Malaya, in 9 months through September, 
sent Chinese $7,101,000 worth of rubber. 

And Malaya’s total trade with China for 
that period came to more than $8,300,000. 

Figures on Malaya’s October trade with 
China are not yet available here. 

Between January and the end of Septem- 
ber, Australia sold $40,000 worth of wool to 
China and about $500,000 worth of assorted 
exports. 

CANADA SENT MATERIAL 


Canada in September of this year sold 
Chinese $38,000 worth of brass bars, $5,000 
worth of copper wire, and $6,000 worth of 
chemicals. 

But Canada’s trade with China dropped 
from $12,000,000 in the first 9 months of 
1949 to less than $2,000,000 in the same 
period this year. 

Of all units of the British Empire, Hong 
Kong has closest ties with China and does 
most extensive trade. And records show 


that a large portion of this trade is in war 
materials. 


FIGURES ON HONG KONG 


Between January 1 and the end of Sep- 
tember this year—the latest figures avail- 
able—Hong Kong sent the following 
amounts of war goods to Red China: $13,- 
000,000 in rubber; $6,000,000 in copper and 
copper products; $7,000,000 in iron and steel; 
$4,300,000 in machinery; $1,700,000 in elec- 
trical machinery and appliances; $2,300,000 
in vehicles and transport equipment; $9,500,- 
000 in petroleum products; $14,000,000 in 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products. 

It should be noted, however, that all of 
these exports were sent before China began 
to show signs of entering the Korean war. 

Figures for trade since September have not 
reached London. But the Hong Kong com- 
missioner here reports that on August 8 
Hong Kong put a ban on export to China on 
most kinds of machinery, big Diesel engines, 
petroleum, chemicals for making high ex- 
plosives, any steel-hardening material, arms, 
and ammunition, airplane parts, heavy ve- 
hicles, copper, radio tubes, and machines for 
making radar equipment, and cables. 

British officials here admit privately, how- 
ever, that it is politically impossible to em- 
bargo trade between Hong Kong and China. 

They take the realistic view that Hong 
Kong’s 2,000,000 people have got to live, and 
the only way they can live is by trading with 
China, and the only way they can trade with 
China is to sell China commodities she wants. 

Therefore, inevitably a lot of Hong Kong’s 
trade with China is going to be in war goods. 

COULDN'T MAKE 

To restrict too severely exports of war 
goods from Hong Kong to China would cut 
the colony’s exports below the point where 
its people could make a living, the British 
believe. 

And to do that would be inviting revolu- 
tion among the vast Chinese population of 
Hong Kong. 

Moreover, if Hong Kong ceased to be of 
value to the Chinese Reds as a source of war 
materials from the western nations, 


LIVING 


the 
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British believe it is likely the Communists 
might decide to take the island over 

Thus, to the British mind, Hong Kong's 
shipments of certain war materials to Red 
China are simply part of the cost of defend- 
ing the colony. 

And those shipments are likely to 
tinue on a limited scale. 


con- 





Truman Doctrine Forcing an Armed 
Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Truman-Acheson policies have 
brought the United States to an impos- 
sible situation. Is this the kind of 
leadership that instills unity and confi- 
dence? It has failed miserably and 
those who are responsible should resign 
in the civilian and military departments 
as well. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his column 
today, points out the weaknesses in the 
Truman doctrine. I am including it as 
part of my remarks: 

THe CRIsIs oF CONFIDENCE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The feeling of being in great peril, which 

in Washington at any rate is so general, is 


primarily, it seems to me, a crisis of confi- 
dence. The cqgntry has long been divided 
approximately along party lines on the 


fundamental question of where are its vital 
interests and how are they to be protected 
and promoted. This division brought 
an unprecedented violence into our public 
life. And it has subjected our strategical 
decisions and our diplomatic actions to the 
vagaries of private emotion and to the pres- 
sures and the intoxications of move- 
ments. 

Thus the Nation has been denied the guid- 
ance and the comfort which come only from 
an accepted doctrine, from a common con- 


has 


mass 


viction, and from fraternal agreement on the 
first and last things of the Nation’s existence 
and its destiny. In place of a national doc- 
trine of American security we have had the 
Truman doctrine. And so, contrary to the 
considered judgment of every American sol- 
dier and statesman who ever studied the 
question and was competent to judge it, vir- 
tually all of the American Army and all of 
its reserves were sucked into a peninsula of 


Asia in the presence and in defiance of over- 
whelmingly superior forces 
Our people have been shaken by this dem- 


onstration of misinformation, miscalcula- 
tion, and misjudgment at the high« leve 
of decision and command. Deep in their 
souls there is the question, which will have 
to be answered, as to what is being done, 
what can be done about that The yo Z 
men will come forward. The weapo! ill 
be turned out. The people will w and 
they will pay and they will go wit But 
what they must know is that their t 
efforts will be directed ultimatel n 
who will not sacrifice their better it 
to their impulses, or to appease their do- 
mestic critics, or to be appl ded 

day’s newspapers, or because they e be- 
witched by slogans, or because they are too 


timid to be rational. 

Confidence and unity cannot be restored 
merely by allowing or inviting a few men to 
resign. Neverthel I think that after a 
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great ma of the p le be- 
and by common sense 
I il principle of the doctrine would 
th America is an island, a conti- 
j nd to be sure, but ill in relation 
e Old World an island The people of 
N Amel! can never meet on even terms 
the i masses of the Eurasian Continent. 
It 1 to suppose that the smaller 
number n encircle and contain the larger 
nd that this can be done across two oceans. 
Ihe true American doctrine—both in de- 
fense id in offense—is to recognize the limi- 
t of al to exploit the advantages of 
our island character—our inferiority in man- 
] ur superiority in technology and in 
production, the oceans of sea and air around 
us which offer us the means of a flexible 
defe e and of a highly mobile offense 
If what I am told by men who have been 
out in the country is correct, and what, as 
nearly as I can judge from some good sam- 
ple the letters pouring into Washington 
si ify, it is thi After Korea, what the peo- 
ple want to increase the military power of 
the United States and to get out of entangle- 
ments like Korea There jg little doubt, I 
think, that the main tide is running in the 
direction of an armed isolation 
It has not yet run all the way or nearly 
all the way to that The lessons learned in 
the two world wars are not forgotten. But 
the tide will, in my opinion, run even 
I r and stronger toward armed i i- 
tion if the inflated globalism of the Truman- 
Acheson policy is not deflated. The move- 


ment ward armed isolation c-uld take the 
form either of a demand for withdrawal from 
Europe and Asia—which is, of course, what 
the Kremlin wants more than anything else 
on earth—or it could take the form of a pre- 
ventive war waged without the support of 
any of our allies and, in fact, in the belief 
that, while our allies would be overrun and 
would perish, they can be treated as ex- 
pen b 

Our allie abroad will be well-advised, 
therefore, for their own security as well as 
for our own, to work with and not against 
an American withdrawal from the over- 
extended commitments of the Truman 
dectrine, 





Is the UN Prayer Room Vetoed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
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article from the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


Is THE UN PRAYER ROOM VETOED? 
(By Carlyle Morgan) 

At a time when millions of Americans are 
turning to prayer in order to find the poise 
ani the wisdom with which to meet one 
of the world’s most portentous crises, per- 
haps no stranger question could be asked 
than this: 

Should the United Nations headquarters 
now rising over the East River in New York 
City include a room for prayer and medita- 
tion? 

Most people thought the answer had al- 
ready been given, and that it was a resound- 
ing yes, uttered by peoples who by experi- 
ence had learned the true relation of prayer 
and freedom, prayer and peace. 

Bt is the answer to be yes? Or has it, 
ironically just in time for Christmas, been 
changed in the last few days to a veto? If 
it has not been so changed there is appar- 
ent danger that it will be. In that danger 
lies a challenge to all the peoples of the UN. 

But perhaps the challenge is sharper to 
some than to others and lays a heavier re- 
sponsibility upon them to st: te their views 
clearly and loudly enough to be heard. 

A prayer room was already planned for 
the UM buildings. The general architectural 
idea of the room has been sketched out. It 
looks a bit grim on paper but might easily 
be relieved by a few alterations, and maybe 
it wouldn't be grim at all when completed. 
On the contrary, the design might well prove 
to be inspiring and as forward-looking as the 
UN buildings themselves. 

But it isn’t the shape, size, or any physi- 
cal concept of the room that now appears 
in question, but whether there should be a 
prayer room at all. The obstacle is under- 
stood to be a clash of religious concepts— 
and not as between the religious commu- 
nities of the world on the one hand and the 
Soviet Union on the other, but a conflict 
between religious groups professing Chris- 
tianity. 

Those who recall how the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco opened with 
some moments of meditation, accommodat- 
ing all faiths, and rallying to the UN the 
deepest feelings of most of mankind, will 
surely be astonished that the same sort of 
accommodation cannot be worked out in the 
vast headquarters of the UN. 

Almost nothing is being said, so far, about 
the reasons for the disagreement over the 
prayer room. And unless those objecting to 
the room wish to make their position clear 
it might be difficult for anyone else to do so 
satisfactorily. But it need not be difficult 
at all for those who favor the inclusion of 
a prayer room in the UN buildings to make 
their voices heard. Perhaps they cannot do 
this through the national delegations to the 
UN, or through the official groups responsible 
for the building of the UN headquarters. 
But they could do it through the press, in 
articles or letters to editors and writers, 
through radio discussion, in statements from 
pulpits and wherever men speak their minds 
freely and fearlessly. 

If the UN buildings cannot have one prayer 
room, then should they not contain two? 
To speak of more than two seems unneces- 
sary. If that is the case, a separate room 
for the dissidents ought to meet any legiti- 
mate objections. 

There is no place in the discussion of this 
question for bigotry, for recrimination, or for 
condemnation. There should be the largest- 
hearted, willingness all round to find a means 
of embodying in the UN buildings a testi- 
monial of most of the world’s reliance on 
prayer for freedom, for justice, and for peace. 

Only recently at the order of UN Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie a meditation room was 

opened at Lake Success in answer to pleas 
from numerous religious organizations whose 








members felt the need for prayer in the 
present world crisis. Reports that a similar 
room, long planned and supposedly agreed 
upon, may not be provided in the new UN 
buildings must be all but unbelievable for 
many, many people. 

It may be that the voices of these very 
people can clarify the confused situation 
behind the reports. If there is some mis- 
understanding it will melt away under open 
discussion But the prayer room planned 
for the UN headquarters should not be lost 
through ignorance of existing disagreement 
over it—in a word, through sheer default on 
the part of those who want it. 





Happy Talk on a Silent Campus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a great educational institution 
located in Washington is quite often lost 
among the ponderous governmental 
agencies that go to make our Nation’s 
Capital. Gallaudet College holds a 
unique position in the educational field 
in that it is the only college for the deaf 
in the world. 

I commend an article that appeared 
recently in Collier’s magazine for De- 
cember 23, 1950, titled “‘Happy Talk on 
a Silent Campus” to the consideration 
of my colleagues. 

Happy TALK ON A SILENT CAMPUS 
(By Gordon Schendel) 


COURAGE IS A COMMON CHARACTERISTIC AT GAL- 
LAUDET, THE WORLD'S ONLY COLLEGE FOR THE 
DDAF 
The Blues had the ball; it was fourth down, 

8 yards to go. In their huddle, the players 
gesticulated swiftly; then they trotted bac 
to position. The quarterback signaled, his 
hands flashing. But when the sprawling 
players had untangled, the outweighed Blues 
were short of the mark. 

As th2 players surrendered the ball, three 
blue-sweatered girls spun to their feet and 
motioned to their fellow students in the 
bleachers. As one, the spectators stood. 
And following the cheerleaders’ graceful ges- 
tures, they responded in unison—not with 
yells, but with sweeping, rhythmic motions of 
their hands. The Blues and their subs on 
the side lines grinned at the encouragment, 
though no sound had been uttered. 

They would not have heard sounds. For 
the team, the cheerleaders, and the enthu- 
sias‘ic rooters all were students at Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D. C.—the only col- 
lege in the world for the deaf. 

Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Gallaudet’s presi- 
dent, turned to me and commented: “Few 
people realize it, but the football huddle was 
invented at Gallaudet in 1880. From neces- 
sity, of course. And, incidentally, at indoor 
games like basketball the students give 
regular shouted cheers. Indoors, the team 
can feel sound vibrations through the floor.” 

Gallaudet was beaten that day by Wilson 
Teachers College, also Washington. But by 
any standards it did well to hold the score 
to 18-0. For Gallaudet, with an annual en- 
rollmens of some 200, is the smallest of the 
15 colleges in the Mason-Dixon Intercollegiate 


Conference; it usually has barely enough 
men available to form a second team for 
practice. 









































































While it is ovtranked by the other confer- 








ence schools in s Gallaudet is far from 
being the youngest in tradition It was 

inded in 1864 as the Nati Deaf-Mute 
College, through an act of Congress signed 





Abraham Lincoln Some time later, its 


e was changed to honor the man who 
ted the first free public school for the 
in this country: the Reverend Thomas 
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It was the Reverend 
who started this Nation 
world leadership in the 


Ail 








deaf; the sch aimed 

ter him has brought such education to its 
highest peak. For, since its first class met, 
Gallaudet College has turned out a steady 
procession of graduates who—despite their 
hat ap—have been hi useful citizens, 


not only of this 
vell, 

One reason for this is the rigidity of its 
entrance requirements The bulk of Gal- 
laudet’s students represent the top graduates 
of American State schools for the deaf, se- 
lected through a stiff competitive examina- 
tion. Except for foreign students and about 
70 others who pay $700 annual tuition, all 
are awarded Federal scholarships, which in- 
clude dormitory space and food. 


country, but of others as 








Congressmen as directors 


Gallaudet is a Government-subsidized in- 
stitution of learning—like Howard Univer- 
sity for Negroes, also located in Washington. 
The President of the United States signs all 
diplomas; a United States Senator and two 
Members of the House of Representatives 

re always on its board of directors. (Rep- 
resentative HOMER THORNBERRY, a Texas 
Democrat who is one of the present directors, 
is himself the son of deaf parents.) 

The college shares its 100-acre elm-shaded 
campus—and its president—with the Kendall 
School, which trains deaf children from pre- 
school age through high school, and serves 
as the college’s practice-teaching laboratory. 
All classes are held in a cluster of Victorian 
buildings, dominated by the clock tower on 
the ivy-hung chapel. 

Upon my arrival at the school, Dr. Elstad 
suggested meeting some of the students be- 
fore attending their classes. On the way, he 
discussed the principles on which Galludet 
operates. 

“The public may wonder,” he began, “why 
the deaf need a special college when the 
blind have none.” 

He pointed out that blind students can at- 
tend any college because they can hear lec- 
tures, engage in class discussion, and have 
texts read to them. But those deaf students 
who are dependent on sign language can get 
nothing from lectures or discussions; even 
those expert at lip reading have great dif- 
ficulty. 

“Instructors forget they must face such 
students while speaking. Even then,” Dr. 
Elstad emphasized, “lip reading is 50 percent 
guesswork. Many words have identical lip 
movements, and some have virtually none.” 

In other respects too, he said, deafness is 
a greater handicap in getting an education 
than blindness—as was recently stated by 
Helen Keller, blind and deaf from infancy. 

This is because deafness involves more 
than just a lack of hearing. A child born 
deaf not only is cut off from hearing any 
words and—unless specially trained—from 
speaking them, but also from knowing words 
and thinking in words. Therefore, he is 
largely isolated from the world. On enter- 
ing a school for the deaf at the age of 5, 
he is 4 years behind a child with normal 
hearing in both language and everyday 
knowledge. It takes years to bridge this gap, 
no matter how bright he is, for he must be 
taught the mechanics of lip reading and 
speech, and he must acquire a vocabulary 
before he can begin to study regular school 
subjects. 

Naturally, the situation may be somewhat 
different for deaf children whose hearing was 
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normal at birth. About two-thirds of the 
deaf, Doctor Elstad told me, are victims of 
such things as scarlet fever, meningitis, 
measles, typhoid, whooping cough, mastoids, 
falls and blows, and the high temperatures 





which sometimes accompany a few other 
childhood diseases 

I got some idea of what may be accom- 
plished by jucation when we reached the 





college-operated snack bar, the main be- 


tween-classes 





gathering spot for the stu- 
dents There, two etty girls were selling 
drinks. In a row of booths re of young- 
ters were conversing ; matedly in sign 


language. 





was thundering away, 
and three young men stood with their hands 


pressed to it, obviously enjoying the music. 
They were “hearing” through vibrations; 
Doctor Elstad said couples often danced to 


the music, feeling its rhythm in 
floor. 

He called over se 
In _ talkiz with them, he used the com- 
bined method which is the accepted lan- 
guage of the college he spoke in a 
normal voice and simultaneously “said” the 
same thing in sign language 

Although the students at Gallaudet prefer 
to use sign language among themselves, all 
are able to speak. (The terms “deaf-mute’ 
and “deaf and dumb,” I learned, date from 
a time when the deaf used only sign lan- 
guage—not because their vocal cords were 
defective, but simply because they hadn't 
been taught to speak.) 

Among those with whom we chatted was 
Victor Galloway, 22, a tall, good-looking 
senior from Atlanta, and president of the 
Student Self-Government Association. He 
watched my face intently as I spoke, and 
said that while he often met persons whose 
lips were hard to read, the difficulty decreased 
after he knew them better. Victor was plan- 
ning to become an industrial chemist—a field 
described by Dr. Elstad as particularly suited 
to the deaf, since it requires concentrated 
work rather than much conversation. 

We also spoke to Victor’s attractive fian- 
cée, Gertrude Scott, of Washington, D. C., and 
to Dorothy Busch, a blue-eyed blond senior 
from Alexandria, Minn. Gertrude, who had 
recently been chosen Gallaudet’s most popu- 
lar coed, was majoring in education and 
hoped to teach in a State school for the deaf. 
She told us that she, her and her 
brother were also born deaf, as were their 
parents. All three children had attended the 
Kendall School; nothing but sign language 
was used in their home. 

I found that all the students -took their 
handicap in stride and could laugh at conse- 
quent complications. Dorothy Busch, who 
was studying to be an interior decorator, told 
about being nearly run down by a taxicab in 
Washington. She hadn’t heard the driver’s 
horn, and he’d been forced to slam on his 
brakes. She said he was very rude—she read 
his lips—and, after cursing her roundly de- 
manded sarcastically: “What's the matter, 
are you deaf?” 

“It was a pleasure for once,” she said, “to 
reply, “Yes, I am!” 

After Dorothy left, Dr. Elstad told me she 
was among the less than 5 percent at Gallau- 
det who benefit slightly from a hearing aid, 
but that she, like those few other borderline 
cases between deaf and hard-of-hearing, pre- 
fers not to wear it at college. (By definition, 
the deaf, of whom there are 100,000 in the 
United States, are people whose hearing is 
nonfunctional for the ordinary purposes of 
life; the hard-of-hearing, numbering an esti- 
mated 15,000,000, are those whose hearing, 
although defective, is still functional with or 
without a hearing aid.) 


How teachers are trained 
Dr. Elstad suggested the college’s normal 
department—which operates in conjunction 


with the Kendall School—as our next stop. 
Here prospective instructors of the deaf, most 


the wooden 


veral students, in 


turn. 


that is 


sister, 
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of whom can hear perfectly ll themselves, 
learn while teaching the Kendall children 
A majority of those who instruct the deaf 
in this country and Canada are graduate of 
the Gallaudet normal department—1i: id- 
ing Dr. Elstad, who took the course after 
getting a degree from St. Olaf College in his 
nat Minnesota The depar € ls 
10 potential teacher nt y for 3 1-year 
cour All mus t lor of s de- 
grees; t snd Gallaudet under a Federal 
schol hip, and receive a master’s de e for 
tne year NOI (Deaf students wishing to 
teach are 1 required to take the normal 
. elor ‘ 1G ,udet 
ed the d Dr. 
he | ru iques 
ginners i School, 
he said, like those in other schools for the 
deaf, are taught lip reading and speech ex- 
clusively; the supplementary sign language 
is used only after the pupils reach high 
school, to speed up the education pro 
As a matter of fact, he added, educators 


of the deaf have long disagreed over whet 
“finger-talking” has any place in the class- 
room at all. In some places it isn’t used 
even in high school, on the theory that it 
does little to prepare deaf children for a 
world of hearing people. At one time Dr. 
Elstad was an exponent of this theory. He 
changed his mind after noticing that even 
at schools with strict bans on inguage, 
the youngsters picked it up outside—ind 
ing their emotional need for this clearer and 
quicker means of communication 





sign | 





In the normal department, Dr. Elstad 
turned me over to Hugo Schunhoff, head 
of the department and principal of the 
Kendall School, who joined the Gallaudet 
faculty this year. He previously had served 


on the faculties of the Minnesota, Illinois, 
and Texas State schools for the deaf, and 
had taught lip reading and speech in various 
Army hospitals.” Like Dr. Elstad, he | 

mal hearing. 

Professor Schunhoff took me first to the 
preschool class, composed of 15 3- and 4-year- 
olds brought from home for 2 hours a day to 
learn the beginning principles of lip reading 
and speech. Among other things, all the 
children are exhaustively tested to see if they 


; nore 


retain enough hearing to profit from the use 
of an electric amplifier. In one corner of the 
classroom a small redhea 
was taking such instruction 

Across the room, a tiny 
being taught basic vocabulary we with 
visual-aid cards As the student teacher 
showed her a card picturing a ball and spoke 
the word, she had the little girl watch her 
lips; then she placed the child’s han 
ately on her 
muscular movements 
ver and over thi 


d wearing earphones 


elfin rl 


throat and lips to el the 
made in speaking. 
was repeated, until the 
child succeeded in making the correct p 
and throat movements for “ball.” But 
she was unable to hear her teacher's voice, 
she made no sound 

The teacher then worked to get her to use 
more force. Finally, after many earnest at- 
tempts, the tot managed a 





whispered “baah.” 
SLOW BUT STEADY PROGRESS 
The rest of the class, seated at a table, 


Was encouraged by the other two teach 
to name otiects shown on cards 
were discouragingly few. However, the chil- 
dren had been attending school only 5 weeks 
Professor Schunhoff said that at the end of 
the school year the average 3 or 4 year old 
will have learned to lip read ab 
and to speak 20. 

The next class, consisting of 5 year olds 
who spend the full day in sch could speak 
and write short sentences The teacher told 
@ small boy to run across the m, to fall, 
to pretend to cry. To prove he understood 
entirely through lip read he moved her 
lips silently. Then the boy acted out 
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wrote on the black- 


little girl 


his part, a 
board He ran. He fell. He cried 

The cla couldn't have been this ad- 
\ without preschool training. Lacking 
such traini many deaf children entering 
school at 5 or 6 don’t cven know they have 
a name; nor do they know that other people 
or things have names. Even children whose 
educati is well begun sometimes have odd 
ml nceptio! 

One boy was 7 before he learned animals 
couldn't talk. No one had thought to tell 
him e’'d seen people talk to their pets, 

nd h torybooks teemed with “talking” 

nimai 

From the age of 5 up, Kendall children 
leep campus, except over week ends, I 
aske whether such early separation from 
pare didn't entail difficult adjustments, 
nd Professor Schunhoff smiled 

Adjustments are harder on the parents. 
In fact, one mother was considerably hurt 


wher he found her small son, home for the 
v nd, happily packing his bag to return 
t chool—on Saturday night.” 

were changing again as I returned 


Classe 

to college hall. However, the noisy bedlam 

usually heard in corridors at such a time 

v completely lacking. Many students were 

conversin but through sign language and 

lip movement I had the momentary illu- 
1 that I was deaf, not they. 

Gallaudet’s curriculum is broad for an 
institution of its size. Courses are offered 
in five basic fields. Education, home eco- 
nomics, literature and languages, mathe- 
mati and science, and social studies. 
There also are courses in library science, 
drafting, and journalism. 

A course in modern poetry, taught by 
Robert Panara, himself deaf, was my first 
sto} Panara seated me in the semicircle of 


t 
20 students before him and explained that 


currently studying Robert Frost’s 


they were 

poems He then read selections while the 
cla watched his lips and occasionally 
checked a line in their open texts. When 
Panara called for interpretations of pas- 
sages, the students volunteered eagerly. 


“In general,” Panara explained after class, 


“the deaf are much more fond of poetry 
than the average hearing person. You see, 
poetry, with its rhythms, is their substitute 
for music.” 
Debating a marriage problem 
Next I visited a class in sociology, taught 
by Dr Powrie Doctor. Dr. Doctor, who has 


normal hearing, is highly enthusiastic about 
his work. For my benefit, he directed class 
discussion to the question: Are there social 
pressures involved in marriages between deaf 
persons and persons with normal hearing? 
Richard Babb, of Huntington Park, Calif., 
opened the discussion by saying he believed 
such marriages were unfair to the deaf mate. 


“When a deaf and a hearing person marry,” 
Babb argued, “each already has his own 
friends. These groups won’t mix well. Each 
partner will want to mingle with his own, 
causing friction.” 

Jorome Freeman, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
suggested that the deaf partner in such 
a marriage might command less respect 


from h 





; offspring. “If the father were deaf,” 
he explained, “the children would know they 
could ‘get away with more’ with him.” 

Then blond Peggy Stack, of Sullivan, Mo., 
advanced the view—speaking, and also using 
the sign language and manual alphabet, as 
had the others—that while a marriage be- 
tween a deaf boy and a hearing girl wouldn't 
be good, she thought one between a deaf girl 
and a hearing boy all right. 

“For,” she explained soberly, “the boy 
should be the boss.” 

The class howled with laughter. 

Another interesting class was that on sign 
language. This is a required course for nor- 
mal department students, who—not being 
deaf—usually have no previous knowledge 
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of the subject. It was taught by Dr. Eliza- 
beth Peet, a tiny lady who is considered the 
world’s leading authority on sign language. 
Dr. Peet represents the third generation of 
a family of famous educators of the deaf. 
Seventy-six years old, she retired shortly 
after my visit, having taught at Gallaudet 
for half a century. (In recognition of her 
long and distinguished service at the college, 
Dr. Peet, who also had been Gallaudet’s dean 
of women, was chosen “Dean of the Year” 
last summer by the Association of Deans of 
Women in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities.) 

She told me that the sign language as used 
today was largely developed in France. How- 
ever, Egyptian hieroglyphics and even cave- 
men’s picture writing were forms of it. 
American Indian tribes used a sign language 
for intertribal communication. 

Once, when a group of Indians visited 
Gallaudet, they and their deaf hosts found 
their respective sign languages sufficiently 
similar to converse easily. In fact, the sign 
language of the deaf is an international lan- 
guage. This was demonstrated at the “Deaf 
Olympics’—the Sixth International Games 
for the Deaf, held in the summer of 1949 in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Results of each event 
were announced in several languages for 
hearing fans, and also relayed in sign lan- 
guage. And the deaf of all countries un- 
derstood, regardless of the nationality of the 
individual who did the “signing.” 

Sign language is near universal, Dr. Peet 
says, because it is so logical. Most of its 
symbols, therefore, are easily understood by 
hearing people. For example, the idea of “a 
baby” is expressed by cradling one folded 
arm on the other, as if you were rocking a 
baby to sleep. And “to think” is expressed 
by touching your temple, while maintaining 
a thoughtful expression. The gesture of 
“waching” one hand with the other, done 
slowly with a pleased expression, means “I’m 
content.” The same gesture made rapidly 
means “Brrr, it’s cold.” 

Some signs date from centuries ago, like 
that for “woman”—which is a thumb drawn 


cown the right cheek, denoting a bonnet 
string. The sign for “man” is made by 


raising the right hand to grasp the brim of 
an imaginary hat. For “boy” or “girl” you 
very logically make the sign for “man” or 
“woman,” then with outstretched hand indi- 
cate a person of small stature. 

Double talk in sign language 


Certain signs are humorous in their in- 
genious suggestion of what is meant: The 
sign for “monkey” is made by scratching your 
ribs with both hands, as a monkey scratches 
for fleas. There is, also, some unintended 
humor: For “insane,” a finger is pointed at 
one’s temple and revolved in a circle; and 
virtually the same sign means “government.” 

There is slang, too, in sign language, and 
students at Gallaudet constantly develop 
snappy additions to their campus argot. One 
day Dr. Peet saw a boy make a strange ges- 
ture to a friend in the corridor, and asked 
its meaning. After marked hesitation, he 
said it was slang for “good morning.” So, 
a few minutes later the dignified Dr. Peet 
playfully greeted her class with the new ex- 
pression—made by abruptly pointing the 
index finger like a pistol. 

“Everyone looked startled,” Dr. Peet re- 
called, smiling, “then burst into laughter. 
The grinning culprit confessed the sign really 
meant ‘phooey on you.’” 

Next, I called on Prof. Elizabeth Benson, 
who teaches speech and lip reading and who 
this year succeeded Dr. Peet as dean of 
women. During the war Miss Benson, who 
has normal hearing, served in the WACs, 
teaching speech and lip reading at the Army 
hospital for deafened soldiers at Chickasha, 
Okla. 

At the moment she was tutoring Albert 
Bedard, of Baltimore, who had lost his hear- 


ing at 12. Losing it at that age, theoreti- 
cally he should have been able to speak quite 
well in later life. However, as often happens, 
Albert’s speech had deteriorated somewhat 
during the 10 years he had been unable to 
hear his voice. Specifically, he had fallen 
into the habit of dropping the letter “d.” 
Miss Benson, therefore, had him speak words 
like “dart,” “day,” and “deed” after her, 
while watching her lips. 

Outside the classroom, students at Gal- 
laudet are strong on extracurricular activi- 
ties. They publish an excellent newspaper 
the Buff and Blue; a quarterly literary maga- 
zine, the Clerc Issue; and an impressive year- 
book, the Tower Clock. Sports include foot- 
fall, basketball, wrestling, track and cross- 
country racing, baseball, tennis, archery 
volley ball, and golf. 

Despite the school’s small enrollment, it 
has won several conference championships 
in basketball, track, and wrestling. 

These athletic triumphs have been won 
despite an additional little-known handicap 
suffered by many of its athletes. In most 
cases of deafness the sense of equilibrium, 
lodged in the semicircular canals of the ear, 
is defective. Deaf athletes compensate by 
“orienting” themselves with the ground—as 
long as they can watch it. Obviously, when 
they must look up at a ball they are at a 
disadvantage. 

The college has the usual student organi- 
zations—including fraternities (nonresiden- 
tial; all students live in dormitories—where, 
incidentally, they are awakened mornings not 
by bells but by the lights being switched 
on), sororities, YWCA, and similar groups. 

The dramatics club, coached by Prof. Fred- 
erick Hughes, himself deaf, puts on at least 
one three-act play each season, and has pre- 
sented several Gilbert and Sullivan operettas 
sung in sign language. Its 1942 production 
of Arsenic and Old Lace so impressed How- 
ard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, famous pro- 
ducers of the hit, that they invited the club 
to present its sign-language version on 
Broadway, substituting for the professional 
vast. New York critics were highly compli- 
mentary. 

Sunday evening chapel sessions are ad- 
dressed by visiting clergymen—Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish. The session I at- 
tended was conducted by the Reverend 
James Fortune of Durham, N. C., and Episco- 
pal missionary to the deaf, adept at using the 

ign language while speaking. 

The largest share of Gallaudet graduates 
wind up in the teaching profession. The 
next largest field is publishing and printing; 
quite a few alumni own newspapers. Many 
become industrial chemists. Others go into 
Government work, as statisticians. 


Graduates who have won fame 


Among the successful alumni are the 
famed etcher-engraver, Cadwallader Wash- 
burn, George T. Dougherty, chief chemist 
and metallurgist for United States Steel, and 
Charles Neillie, scientist credited with devis- 
ing the plan to use planes to dust forest 
areas with insecticides. 

Dr. Elstad, president of the school since 
1945, has ambitious plans for a bigger and 
better Gallaudet—one capable of accommo- 
dating 500 to 700 students. There are ap- 
proximately 25,000 boys and girls in schools 
for the deaf in the United States, and hun- 
dreds of those eligible for a college educa- 
tion will be barred by the limited capacity 
of Gallaudet. 

When Dr. Elstad says this year’s record 
enrollment of 224 taxes existing facilities, 
he isn’t exaggerating. He and his wife have 
turned over the third floor of their home 
to four students, two fellows and an in- 
structor. The student roomers all are deaf 
boys from foreign countries — Sweden, 
Transjordan, Israel, and China. The Gov- 
ernment’s Office of Education—a part of 
the Federal Security Agency, which super- 











vises Gallaudet 


11 


has approved plans for an 


entire new college plant. As Dr. Elstad points 
Gallaudet’s campus encompasses far 
re ground than is needed. Under ] 


ue hool would sell its 100 acres of vah 
estate and build on perhaps 35 acres 
re in the city. The Korean war, ho 
postponed congressional action on the 
ect 
Dr. Elstad also has other projects in n 
He would like to inaugurate a daily television 
program for the deaf in sign language. And 
he would like to make a “‘movie dict 1ary”’ of 
n language, to be shown at schools for 
hearing students, to create a better under- 
tanding of the deaf. 
It is important for the public to have the 








ight attitude, Dr. Elstad emphasizes. The 
deaf already have. They admit they have 
some special problems, but they minimize 
them. They don’t want sympathy or privi- 
leges. When, some time ago, Texas exempted 


the deaf from the State poll tax, they agitated 
to have the measure rescinded—they wanted 
to pay like other people. 

tather than being ) l 
the deaf frequently will tell you 
hearing is at times a blessing. It 
them, for instance, to work in noisy sur- 
undings without the distraction that 
wers the efficiency of hearing people. They 
iggest Thomas Edison may have achieved 
creater success because of his deafness, 
which left him free for complete concentra- 
tion on his inventions 

Typical of the attitude of Gallaudet is 
that of the freshman who wrote in the year- 
book: 

“Deafness isn’t a handicap. It’s just an 
obstacle. And everybody has an obstacle to 
overcome—that’s life.” 


morose about their lot, 






lack of 
enables 





The War We Are Losing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
entitled “The War We Are Losing” by 
Dr. George Gallup. His speech is par- 
ticularly pertinent to our information 
program, and I think it will be of interest 
to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


If one were to make a careful study of 
the opinions of the inhabitants of this globe, 
I am sure that he would come inevitably to 
the conclusion that, in the present war of 
ideas, the United States is losing badly. 

Only the famous remark of Vinegar Joe 
Stilwell adequately describes the situation. 
In the world-wide struggle to sell our ideals 
and ideas we've taken a hell of a beating 

Compare our position today with Russia's. 
How many nations of the world are willing to 
send their troops into a war against Russia 
or her satellites merely at our bidding and 
without the support of our own Armed 
Forces? How many millions of fanatics do 
we have on our side—ready and willing to die 
to advance our cause in all nations of the 
world? How many hundreds of millions of 
people in Asia and in Europe passionately 
tie their hopes of a better life to democracy? 
The most important struggle during the 
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next 50 to 100 years will be the struggle to 
win the minds of men throughout the world. 

Even the greatest victories on the battle- 
field will mean nothing unless we win the 
war of ideas. 


Suppose the pre 





u ent war in Korea should 
develop into world war III Have you any 
conception of the problem we would face at 
the end of this war if we had to police hun- 
dreds of millions of hostile people—unless we 
had first won over to our point of 
large segment of the population of 
lands? 

Suppose we were t 


view a 
these 


succeed in liberating 
and, as a consequence, 
setting up democratic 
election machinery What do we do if the 
people of these nations take full advantage 
of our democratic processes and promptly 
vote in a Communist regime? 

Or, take still another situation. A nation 
like K a emerges from war in a state of 
economic rui De! ls on the United 
States for money and goods cannot be easily 
disregarded because of the ever-present 
threat of communism 


the satellite nations 
insisted upon their 





Think of the nasty situation we might 
find ourselves in some day if governments of 
many nations important to us manage to 
stay in office only by means of the economic 
aid which we provide. What a temptation to 


demand help on every conceivable occasion— 
With the constant threat that unless we do 
give and give generously these nations will 
surely go Communist 

rs 


I 
} 
i 


The w t folly is to assume that every- 
where in the world the superiority of our 
system of government and our way of life 
have been clea.ly established. The truth is 
that many p untries allied to us in 
Western Europe see little advantage in de- 
mocracy as opposed to communism—cer- 
tainly not enough to warrant fighting to save 
their homelands from Communist domina- 
tion. 

An American reporter, 
Korea, told this stor 
another about the rtance of a 
Nations’ victory in his country. The reply 
was that if you are a blade of grass it makes 
little difference whether you are eaten by a 
cow or a horse. In this Korean’s mind, and 
in the minds of millions more, it makes little 
difference who wins. 

Another type of self-delusion is that the 
world judges us solely by our actions. Since 
actions are supposed to speak louder than 
words, followers of this theory hold that we 
need do little more to win the support of 
mankind than to carry on in our accustomed 
way. 

Perhaps _n an ideal world, a world in which 
every person is well educated, a world in 
which the press and radio eve absolutely free 
to report fully and objectively all sides of 
every case to all people, a world in which 
men search constantly for truth, this would 
be the case. Unfortunately, this kind of 
world seems pretty far off and meanwhile we 
{ ad tha. even such simple and generous acts 
as the Marshall aid plan become so distorted 
by Russian propaganda that even many of 
our Curopean friends think that we were glad 
to appropriate this money for the purely 
selfish reason of building up and monopoliz- 
ing foreign trade. 

What do we do about this situation? First, 
we must develop a wholly new concept of the 
vital importance of this goal of winning the 
minds of men. 

Prime Minister Nehru, of India, in a re- 
cent interview, singled out one of our Dasic 
weaknesses. He said that in dealing with 
world problems, people of the United States 
were inclined to think only in terms of 
armed force, or in terms of money. To put 
it more bluntly and less diplomatically, we 
try to get our way by threats or bribes. In 
Nehru’s opinion, we have overlooked the 
natural aspirations of people in other areas 
of the world, and we have neglected to give 


ople in <« 


in a dispatch from 
One Korean had asked 
United 


im p< 





them a better understandi! ou wn 
point of view In short we hav negle ed 
the route of reason and persuasion 

It is true that this countr has 1 to 


recognize the necessity of selli our poin 


of view to the world and, i fac 


Congress increased the appropriation for our 
international information program 100,- 
000,000 

That sum may seem like a lot of money 


but, in my opinion, no successful business- 
man in this country would undertake to 
carry out such a program as is 
offset Russian e‘Torts with an appropriation 
of less than 8$5,000,000,000 

Do you know anyone in this country who 
would contract to tell hundreds of mi 





1eeded to 


1ons 


of people in Europe and Asia the story of 
democracy as often and as effectively as the 


Communists tell their 


amount? 


lesser 


story—-for a 


Is there anyone in this country who, for 
a lesser sUm, would agree to reach the mil- 
lions of people of Western Europe who are 
either Communists or Communist inclined, 


with a daily message effective enough to of- 
set the missionary efforts of five to ten mil- 
lion party workers, and to conteract the in- 
fluence of scores of Communist owned and 
controlled newspapers? 


I have no criticism whatsoever to make of 
our present information program, and specil- 
ically of the Voice of America. In fact, I 
know of no department of our Government 


which has spent its funds m 


re intelligently 


and frugally. Edward Barrett is doing a fine 
job 

The trouble is that we have given our in- 
formation section an assignment which is 
impossible with the funds available. Figura- 


tively speaking, we have ked this Depart- 
ment to convert millions of 
point of view by sending out penny postcards 
of the Brooklyn Bridge We have it our 
forces into this new type f war re armed 
only with pea-shooters and BB guns 

If the job could be done as easily and as 
inexpensively as we have assumed, then a 
lot of hard-boiled American business leaders 
have been squandering hundreds of millions 
of dollars on advertising. If any person in 


peopie to our 


this Nation can sell products or ideas any- 
where in the world for substantially less 
than the great companies of this country 


have been spending, then fame and fortune 
await him. 

In the field of military operations we try 
to equal or to excel the fire power of the 
enemy. That is the safest formula, in my 
opinion, for winning the war of ideas. We 
must equal and excel the efforts of th 
munists. We must reach m« 
often, and more 
enemies. 

At this point, you—and a few Senators— 
may well say: “Yes: but * ere do wet get the 
$5,000,000,000? The taxpayers of tl 
are already overburdened, and the worst is 
yet to come.” 

There is certainly no 
Yet, I should like to be so boid as 
that the $5,000,000,000 should come out of 
our present economic aid program and from 
our defense budget. 

I believe that after certain minimum re- 
quirements are met in our delense program 
the safety and future of this Nation can be 
insured to a greater extent by winn 
verts to our way of thinking than by adding 
to our stock of arms. 


Com- 
more 
tnan our 


re peop.e 


persuasively, 


denying this f 


Oo SU 


By the same line of reasoning, I 


that after we have given a certain minimun 
of economic aid to other nations additi al 
amounts will not return the same increment 
of good will to us or strengthen our cause 


much as the same 
in winning the mind f the people of these 
nations. 


amount i money en 


I am not here advocating direct help or 
subsidies Givea H entot a qu 
and the first day he is grateful The 
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day he begins to question your motives. 
The third day he says you are stingy and 
i i give him two quart The fourth 
da\ r the fortieth—when you can no 
le ifford to give him any milk, he says 

ur and a welsher because you 

give him milk the rest of his 


1 h of machinery, 
d technological information may be 

y essential to bolster up a flagging 

‘ ny. or food may be required in a period 
of fami but nothing more should be given 
or promised in the way of economic subsidies. 
I that this is not necessary is to be 


found I s policies today Russia has 
sold mi of people her doctrines—yet 
R ia ually takes away goods and prod- 
u from nations she overwhelms. Cer- 
tainly Russia does not follow the policy of 
givin tantial aid to those nations which 
come under her domination. 

How should the $5,000,000,000 be spent? 

May I repeat that the colossal task of win- 
ning over the world to our way of thinking is 
so important ind will require so many years 
and so much effort—that a new department 
in our defense set-up should be created. It 
mieht be called the Department of World 
Relations and it should be staffed with the 
best brains of the country, drawn from the 
fields of publishing, broadcasting, public 
relations, and advertising. 

Our program must be based upon truth. 
Herr Goebbels and his many imitators in 
Russia today have shown that big lies con- 
stantly repeated eventually come to be ac- 
cepted. But truth, repeated as constantly, 
can be even more convincing and devastating. 


The art of persuasion has never changed. 
Success grows out of a complete understand- 
ing of the hopes and aspirations of the peo- 


ple one tries to influence and the sympathetic 
desire to aid these people in reaching these 
goals 


Nothing is more boring than to talk about 
one’s self—a sin which we have committed 
too often in our information program in 
recent years. The typical person, be he an 
illiterate peasant or a member of the intel- 
ligentsia, has usually one question only to 
ask—“What’s in it for me?” 

And, gentlemen, that is the question which 
we must answer. 

Here is a peasant in Italy, a farm worker 
in France, an impoverished and hungry 
native of China—all of whom have been 
offered land and a better way of life if they 
turn Communist. 

How do we win in this competition? Cer- 
tainly we \.on't get very far by telling these 
poverty-stricken people and the hundreds 
of millions like them, that life in America 
is wonderful; that workers here own cars, 
homes, refrigeratgrs, television sets, and 
everything else. 

Their answer is likely to be, “So what? 
How do we get to America, and what do we 
do to get these things when we get there?” 

No; our problem is to show how democ- 
racy and our form of economy actually will 
raise the standard of living in their own 
country; and how, along with a higher 
standard of living, they can enjoy the free- 
doms which man has fought to gain over 
the centuries, and which would be denied 
under communism, 

To tell this story to the great masses of 
people of the world we must use every means 
of communication. Especially we must use 
those media which are best suited to reach 
the illiterate, because it is this group which 
has proved to be the most susceptible to 
Communist propaganda the world over. 

A friend of mine who was stationed in 
Iran during the war told me this stock of 
Russian propaganda efforts in that country. 
He told about Russian mobile motion-pic- 
ture units which toured the country show- 
ing the peasants how Russia would improve 
their standard of living. The motion pic- 
tures showed how agricultural practices in 


Iran could be improved, how the wonderful 
farm machinery made in Russia would re- 
duce the labor of the farmer, how the 
building of dams would increase greatly the 
areas of the country which could be put into 
crops. 

Can you imagine an approach more effec- 
tive than this in winning converts to com- 
munism ? 

Motion pictures obviously should play a 
great part in our own selling program. We 
should produce pictures to show how the 
advances made in this country can be uti- 
lized in other nations. More important still, 
pictures can show how the aspirations of 
other nations parallel our own. 

The Garibaldis, Masaryks, the Sun Yat- 
sens, all got their inspiration from this land 
of ours. The revolution that began in the 
early days of this country is the only real 
and lasting one in the world. Communism, 
as is often pointed out, is merely a counter- 
revolution. 

Motion pictures are needed to counteract 
Communist propazanda. People need to 
know what the technique of the big lie is 
and what a world dominated by the Rus- 
sians would really bo like. 

I believe that we should provide picture 
books, and many of the textbooks for the 
children of the world—not only to make cer- 
tain that the youth of all nations is not in- 
doctrinated by Russian philosophy but to 
share our knowledge vith the people of the 
world, and to make certain that our ideals 
are known to everyone. If the Chinese Com- 
munists have found that comic books are 
effective in spreading Russian propaganda, 
then we should make certain that we dis- 
tribute far more, and far better comic strips 
to tell our story. 

We should support newspapers throughout 
the world which daily give the truth about 
world events and which present our point of 
view. How else can the people of many 
countries ever achieve any understanding of 
our point of view in world affairs. The 
Communists have scores of newspapers in the 
highly populated areas of the world. Can 
we afford to overlook their influence on large 
segments of the population of these areas? 

We should encircle the globe with a radio 
netrork wh'ch will give everyone who 
chooses to listen—even the people inside 
Russia and the satellite nations—an oppor- 
tunity to hear our side of the case. And if 
the people do not own receiving sets, then 
we should do everything we can to see that 
they have them. 

We must bring students and leaders to 
this country by the tens of thousands to let 
them see for themselves what we think and 
how we live. Likewise we must send thou- 
sands of teachers and technologists abroad 
to make certain that people have first-hand 
evidence of our willingness to help them 
help themselves, 

All of this may sound like a very ambitious 
program. But dare we undertake less? 

Do we dare let Russia continue to tell the 
world that she alone wants peace and that 
Wwe want war? 

Do we dare let Russia continue to parade 
as the sole protector and friend of the masses 
of people of the world? 

Do we dare let Russia claim that only 
through communism can the lot of the com- 
mon people be improved in Asia, Africa, and 
South America? 

Do we dare let Russia continue to picture 
us to hundreds of millions of people as im- 
perialists—as the great exploiters of man- 
kind? 

If your answer is “No,” then we must face 
up to the job that has to be done—the hard- 
est, toughest selling job that any nation of 
the world has ever faced—against the great- 
est odds—and for the greatest stakes. 

Victories in Korea—or anywhere else in 
the world—will be completely empty, in fact 
dangerous, unless first we have won a vic- 
tory over the minds of men. 


United States of America Against State 
of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp the reply by 
defendant to plaintiff’s memorandum on 
proposed decree in the case of United 
States of America versus State of Loui- 
Siana, pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the reply 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


{Supreme Court of the United States, Octo- 
ber term, 1950. No. 12, original] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF, v. 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, DEFENDANT 


REPLY TO PLAINTIFF’S MEMORANDUM ON 
PROPOSED DECREE 


The memorandum filed by the plaintiff “in 
regard to Louisiana’s objections to the pro- 
posed decree,” portrays a complete absence 
of any legal basis whatever for the position 
in which the United States now finds itself. 
Said memorandum further shows that the 
proponents are on the defensive and are at 
a loss to justify their proposed decree under 
the Constitution, laws, and treaties of the 
United States. We submit that it compels 
the conclusion that there is now no case or 
controversy before this Court and that the 
complaint should be dismissed. 


Point 1. The issue of fee simple title has been 
eliminated by the Court from this case 


The Solicitor General states that there is 
no basis for Louisiana’s objection to includ- 
ing in the proposed decree the sentence that, 
“the State of Louisiana has no title thereto 
or property interest therein.” But his asser- 
tions, we submit, are fully answered by the 
fact that this Court in its decision herein 
on June 5, 1950, definitely stated that this 
litigation “does not turn on title or owner- 
ship in the conventional sense.” 

That the issue of title to Louisiana’s sub- 
merged lands and resources was not decided 
by the Court in this case is further shown 
by the Court’s refusal to grant Louisiana a 
trial on the issue of title to its marginal 
seabed and the lands and resources therein, 
after the Court had stated that (1) Louisiana 
in her answer had denied that the United 
States has fee simple title to the lands, min- 
erals, or other things underlying the Gulf of 
Mexico within her boundaries; (2) had set 
up affirmative defenses that she is the holder 
of fee simple title to all said lands, minerals, 
and other things; and (3) that Louisiana had 
also moved for trial by jury on the ground 
that this action is essentially one to recover 
possession of real property, that is, the soil 
and resources of the marginal sea off Loui- 
siana and so is essentially an action at law 
in which the State is entitled to a jury trial 
under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

So, the Court eliminated the issue of title. 


Point 2. Moreover, plaintiff has now specifi- 
cally abandoned all claims to fee simple 
title 


The plaintiff has now actually abandoned, 
in its proposed decree, the very claim to fee 
simple title to Louisiana’s tidelands and 
mineral resources—the marginal seabed of 
Louisiana—which plaintiff made in its com- 
plaint. 





Paragraph II of 
follows 
“At all times herein material, 


its complaint alleged as 


plaintiff was 


and now is the owner in fee simple of, or 
possessed of paramount rights in, and full 
dominion and power ove the lands, min- 
era and other things underlying the Gulf 


of Mexico. 


But paragraph 1 of the decree 
by | 


Slmpit tle 


proposed 
aintiff carefully omits the claim to 

disjunctively made in the com. 
plaint merely asking that this Court decree 
aint 





‘he United States is now, and has been 
at all times pertinent hereto, p< d of 
paramount rights in, and full dominion and 
power over, the lands, minerals, and other 
things underlying the Gulf of Mexico.” 

So the plaintiff, having now abandoned its 
claim to fee simple title, the question of 
who has fee simple title is not before the 
Court in any respect whatever, and cannot 
be the basis of any decree, 


Point 3. The California decree is no precedent 
whatever in tl case 


The California decree is no precedent what- 





ever for the decree in this case, because there, 
California, in effect, consented to the entry 


of a decree which was 

States as plaintiff wh 

fornia had no title to the property 

decree in the California case was to 

extent, therefore, a judgment by c n 
We submit that whatever the effect of 

that decree may be for California, it does 

not bind Louisiana at all. Louisiana has 
never consented to any such stipulation, 

She has always stood, and will ever stand, 

ready to submit evidence of the widest char- 

acter portraying her fee simple title to and 
right to possession of the area involved, un- 
disputed for more than 136 years. 

Point 4. There is no case or controversy re- 
garding the constitutional paramount 
rights, powers, and dominion of the United 
States over the marginal sea within Louisi- 

ana’s boundaries 


posed by the United 
ch stated that Cali- 
The 
that 








There is no possible controversy over any- 
thing in this case except fee simple title. 
Even the Solicitor General himself said so, 
specifically, in his testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, on October 4, 1949, 

He then stated that the Government's 
claim to the tidelands and their mineral re- 
sources was based on the claim of title, and 
that if the United States did not have title, 
it was not entitled to them. See Hearings 
before said committee, pages 56, 180. 

The Court's decision in this case definitely 
eliminated the question of fee simple title by 
holding that this litigation did not turn on 
title or ownership of the property in ques- 
tion. Necessarily, therefore, the question of 
title cannot be revived by the suggestion on 
page 5 of memorandum in support of the 
proposed decree that the United States 
should have fee-title and ownership or pro- 
prietorship to the lands under navigable 
waters within Louisiana’s boundaries. 

And there never has been any controversy 
over the constitutional paramount rights, 
powers, dominion, etc., of plaintiff over the 
marginal sea off Louisiana; for Louisiana 
has never denied them, and she has specifi- 
cally admitted them in this litigation. Hence 
there are no conflicting claims of govern- 
mental powers here, as there were with Cali- 
fornia (332 U. S. 1, 25); here there simply is 
no case or controversy whatever before this 
Court which could be used as the basis for a 
decree; and the complaint should be dis- 
missed. 

The supreme or paramount character of 
the rights, powers, and dominion of the 
United States within its delegated govern- 
mental sphere has been the recognized law 
and jurisprudence in this country since at 
least 1819, when this Court, through Chief 
Justice Murshall, in McCullough v. Maryland 


(4 Wheat. 403) held: 
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“If any one proposition could command 
the universal assent of mankind, we might 
expect it would be this—that the govern- 


ment of the union, though limited in its 
powers, is supreme within its sphere of ac- 
tion.” 


It is not amiss to point out that, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain, the phrase 
~ paramount right” arose in the leading case 
ot McCready v. Virginia ((1;76) &% U.S. 391). 











The | ciple has lon i 
t Cour € é 5 e be [ 
all tidewate l if urisd n, 
7 ¢ * (cases T? > th ld 
i é t p t of navi- 
gi he re ( in respect 
to fore d é merce “has 
been er ) \ ed State (pp 394 
395) 
However, if case or controve could 
now be manufac i T C e h re- 
ricl Dp er do- 
t ] _ € ; v h re I 
fact t Louis i ha 
but t he contrar has 
d them; then, in that 
bject to paragraph 1 


ee would be appropri- 
jection was meré 1 y th t 
hould be added to the 
“To the extent of all 
existing under the 








Constitution, law 
United States.” 


Unless the exec 


treaties of the 


utive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is arguing that th court should 
decree its powers over and beyond se 
conferred by the Constitution, we submit 
that the words of constitutional 
quoted above, would be essential 
again, we must that there is no 
issue before this Court as to paramount 
rights, power, dominion, etc., of the plain- 
tiff over the seabed within Louisiana’s 





limits, 
Put 
point out 


boundaries, and hence there is no basis for 
a decree on that subject, either. 
Point 5. Plaintiff 7 

clothe it with the very 

ha pecifically 7 

to extingu . the sep 


bodied in the Constitu 
Plaintiff now asks this 
what Congress h: 






grant. The eff f 
seek to extinguish tl 
embodied in the Ce titu ‘ 

Plaintiff’s position in its proposed decree 
insofar as it seeks an injunction is neces- 
sarily based on an ¢ im n that plaintiff 
has fee simple title to lands under navi- 


boundaries 


it issue was 


gable waters within Lov 
We have shown above tl 
eliminated by the Court; that plaintiff has 
now specifically : ndoned, in its proposed 
decree, all claim to fee title; and that 
the issue of fee simple title is not now before 
the Court to become the subject of any 
decree 

From a different ay 
haps nothing port: plaintiff’s utter lack 
of right to an injunction, accounting, et 
and the fact that it does not have fee simple 
title, than the action of Congress For 
Congress has specifically refused to grant the 
plaintiff power to explore, lease, etc., the 
area involved And from this we must infer 
that e is h firmly recognized 
that plaintiff does not have fee simple title 
to the area involved 

Further, plaintiff, having applied to Con- 






imn! 
mple 


proach, however, per- 





gress for the nec ary legislative author 

to lease, explore ke out, etc., the ming 

in the marginal sea dt! ing been specifi- 
cally refused such authority only 3 year " 
now asserts that the judicial power, thr L 
this Court, may do what the legislative 
branch of the Government ha l 

refused to do. It needs no argument to 
demonstrate that this Court does not | 5 
the legislative } t ned by the Con- 
stitution to C 





— 
Al és 
We may point out that plaintiff h 


itself in this feeble position through its own 
efforts. Not having fee simple t 




















marginal sea bed, and having now even 
abandoned all claims to fee simp title 
plaintiff nevertheless wants to stop t oll- 
drilling operations of Louisiana and its 
lessees. That such a cessation of e 

would be disastrous to the 1 i ule \ 
and the present grave emergency is some- 
thing of which this Court may take jfuodi- 
r noti In an effort ) d tl t- 
a mic « equences | I A an- 
diosely sserts that th S I ary of Interior 
will permit the oil-drilling operations to 
continue o uch terms and provisions as he 
m see fit to grant, and that he should be 
considered by this Court, therefore 

the very authority to explore, leas¢ 





et Congress refused to pur 
grant to hin 
Thus, plaintiff nonchalantly asserts that, to 
acted no such legis- 


1 tl l 1g held that the 
Leasing Act of February 12, 1920 
(41 Stat. 487), as amended, does not apply to 


submerged lands of the type here involved 


been 


bu r the absence of an‘ ct 
of Coner the Secretary of the Interi 

stands ready to authorize continued produc- 
tion of minerals from the States’ tidelands 
and h full power to make “interim ar- 
ra! 1 t » prote and f eI the 
lands andr urces “adjudged” to the United 
States, and he points to an Execut order, 

















of 

te r anc i the Attorney General, respectively 
held that t did not apply t ) the b- 
i « ul are A di Sep- 
r 8, 1947, the Director of the Bure f 
M ement denied the pT n 
n that Bureau, and on ¢ r 6 
the Secr ary of the lh r de i the 

ap ns pending in his office 

rhe n to think at t lecal 
cone ( oO” the icitor and the Att 
Ger l, and the « equent admi rative 
at i the +? € ; I lx 
cation am be successfully challer i in the 
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T 5. § , 8lst C 1 bil S 
155, S. 923, S. 1545, S. 1700, and S. 2153 

oil i Gas (ac of Febru y ) 1920) 


s s. 13 and 14 
30 U. S. C 
214; sodium 


30 U. S. C. 261-268: potash, 30 
vU.s.c . 


Ss. C. 271- 


are 


By act August 7, 


ai 


1947, 30 U. 8. C. 352, the 


Secretary of Interior was authorized to le 
for oil and other minerals “acquired land 
of the United State to which e! e1 
1 


easing laws had not been extended; |! 
was provided: “That nothing ! 
is intended, or shall be ce 

to or in any n 
exploration permits, lease 
nor minerals that are or may be in any tide- 


ner affect mi ral right 





lands, or submerged land or in lar un- 
derivine the 3-mile zone « elt int ed in 
the case of the United ites of America 
against the State of Califor ' 

on applica 1 f ! f eme 
Court of the United State or in ic wn- 
deriying such 3-mile zor or 1 the 
Continental Shelf, adjacent or | ral to anv 
part of the land within the ju Hon of 
the United States of Ame : I : eral 
leasing law were not ] n exten i to 
the marginal sea, but C re ively as- 
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Provisions of Law Which Would Become 
Operative Upon Proclamation of a Na- 
tional Emergency by the President 


plaintiff can point to no 

tidelands and their 

to the United States, be- 

ild imply a holding that the 

simple title thereto, 

e decision of this Court that 

in this case and to the 

s now actually aban- 

fee simple title. And it is 

y, to the Court's decree in 

1 case, where the United States 

denied proprietary rights in 

ind their resources, and which 

ition that the United States 

fee simple title to the Calli- 
sea area. 

support of the Secretary of 

power, the Solicitor Gen- 

made to the Senate 


nas iee 


I pparent 
Interi alleged 
eral ite tatements 
Com! tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
by the Attorney General and Solicitor for 
the Di rtment of the Interior during the 
committee's hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 195, Eighty-first Congress, which 
resolution proposed to purport to corifer in- 
terim authority in the Secretary of the In- 
terior to administer the mineral resources in 
the State 

Congress did not enact Senate Joint 
Resolution 195 It died aborning in the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs after a thorough hearing in August 
1950 Ihe Congress of the United States 
undoubtedly refused to enact such legisla- 
tion because it would thereby have adopted 
a policy of nationalization and confiscation 
of property, wherever the constitutional 
paramount powers and dominion of the 
United States extend, and that is everywhere 
in the United States. 

Plaintiff's argument that, Congress having 
specifically refused to grant the authority 
the judicial power should decree it 
Such a con- 


tidelands 


« 
t 


sought, 
has far-reaching implications 
tention would destroy the separation of 
powers around which the Constitution is 
constructed, extinguish the role of Congress, 
and transfer the legislative power to the 
judicial branch of the Government 

The United States Constitution, article I, 
section 8 provides: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States * * to define 
and punish * * * offense against the la 
nations; and to make all laws which sh¢ 
necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof.” 

rhe Supreme Court of the United States 
throughout its history on many occasions 
cc istentiy has held that 

“In the United States, sovereignty resides 
in the people, who act through the organs 
established by the Constitution.” Chisholm 
v. Georgia (2 Dall. 419, 471); Penhallow v. 
Doane’s Administrators (3 Dall. 54, 93); Mc- 
Culloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat. 316, 404, 405); 
Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U.S. 356, 370). 

And 

“But until Congress has acted, the courts 
of the United States cannot assume control 
over the subject as a matter of Federal cog- 
nizance It is the Congress, and not the 
judicial department, to which the Constitu- 
tion has given the power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the 
several States. The courts can never take 
the initiative on this subject.” Transporta- 
tion Co. v. Parkersburg (107 U. S. 691, 700, 
701). 

And, again, in Manchester v. Massachusetts 
(189 U. S. 240), this Court held that there 
was no power over a natural resource in the 
Federal authorities which Congress ‘“‘does not 
assert by affirmative legislation” (p. 266). 

As against the suggestion of the Solicitor 
General that an executive order be given the 


force of legislation, to bypass Congress, it is 
well to refer to the statement made by an 
Associate Justice in Adamson v. California 
((1947) 332 U. S. 46, 67 S. Ct. 1672, 1682) 
that— 

“We must be particularly mindful that it 
is a Constitution we are expounding” and 
that the guidance of the past “bids us to be 
duly mindful of the heritage of the past, with 
its great lessons of how liberties are won and 
how they are lost.” 

Conclusion 


Louisiana reiterates its pleas and support- 
ing memoranda herein and submits that the 
complaint should be dismissed for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. This Court refused to permit Louisiana 
to submit her evidence in proof of her fee 
simple title to and right to possession of the 
area involved, undisputed for more than 136 
years. It eliminated the issue of fee simple 
title. Now, in its proposed decree, plaintiff 
has specifically abandoned the very claim to 
fee simple title which it made in its com- 
plaint. Accordingly, the whole matter of 
fee simple title is not now before this Court 
to become the kasis of any decree at all. 

2. There is not, and never has been, any 
case or controversy before this Court with 
respect to the constitutional paramount 
rights, dominion and power of the plaintiff 
over the area involved; and we defy the 
plaintiff to conjure up the slightest scintilla 
indicating any such thing. Indeed, we may 
say frankly that the hullabaloo ruised by 
the plaintiff over its paramount rights in, 
power and dominion over the area involved 
is sheer nonsense, wholly without substance, 
and that there is no case or controversy be- 
tween the United States and Louisiana to 
provide a basis for a decree on that subject. 

8. In the face of the foregoing, by seek- 
ing, nevertheless, to have this Court clothe 
plaintiff with the very authority to explore, 
lease and take out the minerals in the area 
invclved, which Congress specifically refused 
to grant to it, plaintiff raises a contention 
with vast implications. It would necessarily 
destroy the separation of powers and disrupt 
our system of government. 

If this Court should now sustain the con- 
tention of the Solicitor General that an 
Executive order on judicial decree should 
be substituted for the constitutional legisla- 
tive prerogative of Congress, then it might 
well follow that an Executive order might be 
written to abolish the Congress altogether. 
Or the Solicitor General could then ask for a 
judicial decree suspending the constitutional 
powers of Congress. 

4. Finally, what plaintiff apparently seeks 
as a practical matter, if we are to be frank 
about it, is “nationalization”—confiscation 
by the Federal Government—of the lands, 
minerals, etc., underlying the navigable wa- 
ters within Louisiana's boundaries. But that 
claim has no legal basis; we submis, therefore, 
that it has no standing within the walls of 
the Constitution and the tradition of this 
Court. 

The pending petition for rehearing should 
be granted and the complaint should be dis- 
missed; or the case should be restored to the 
docket for argument on the proposed decree 
and Louisiana's objections. 

Respectfully submitted 

Bottvar E. Kemp, Jr., 
Attorney General, State of Louisiana. 
JOHN L. MADDEN, 
Assistant Attorney General, State of 
Louisiana, 
L. H. PEREz, 
New Orleans, La, 
BAILEY WALSH, 
F, TROWBRIDGE vom BaAvr, 
Washington, D. C. 
CULLEN R. LIsKow, 
Lake Charles, La., of Counsel. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
provisions of l-w which a preliminary 
study by the Department of Justice was 
indicated would become operative upon 
proclamation of a national emergency 
by the President: 


I. PROVISIONS AS TO WHICH THE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION OF JULY 25, 1947 (61 STAT. 449, 451- 
454) TERMINATED THE STATE OF WAR AND THE 
NATIONAL EMERGENCIES THEN EXISTING 


Act of February 26, 1925 (43 Stat. 984): 
Provides that the Secretary of War, upon his 
sale thereof, shall attach such conditions as 
shall ensure use by the United States of the 
railroad of the Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
Railroad Co. (owned by the Port of New York 
Authority) in the event of war or other na- 
tional emergency. 

Act of April 12, 1926 (44 Stat. pt. 2, p. 
241): Government authorized to assume ab- 
solute control, for military purposes, of the 
municipal aviation field on land leased to 
Tucson, Ariz., in case of emergency, or in 
event it should be deemed advisable. 

Act of May 29, 1926 (44 Stat. pt. 2, p. 
677): Exchange of land is authorized on 
condition thet other party agrees that De- 
partment of War may assume control of air- 
field near Yuma Ariz., in case of emergency, 
or in the event that it should be deemed ad- 
visable by the Secretary of War. 

Subsection 2, page 1292, of act of May 15, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1292): Secretary of War may 
transfer specified land to city of Little Rock, 
Ark., upon condition that the Secretary of 
War may require the city to turn over com- 
plete control of the Little Rock Municipal 
Airport to the United States in time of na- 
tional emergency. 

Act of May 27, 1936 (49 Stat. 1387), as 
amended by Public Law 97, Eighty-first Con- 
gress: Deed by United States to Charleston, 
S. C., of certain land shall provide for au- 
thority of President to take it for use of War 
Department in the event of a national emer- 
gency. 

Section 3 of act of June 21, 1938 (52 Stat. 
834): Deed shall provide the right of the 
President to take over Hoboken Pier Terminal 
property in event of a national emergency 
for use by the Department of the Army. 

Act of November 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 781): 
Time for examination of accounts of Army 
disbursing officers is extended to 90 days in 
time of war or during any emergency de- 
clared by Congress or determined by the 
President and for a period of 18 months 
after such war or emergency (31 U.S. C. 80a). 

Section 18 of act of February 2, 1901 (31 
Stat. 752): Authority for the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to appoint as many contract surgeons 
as necessary in emergencies (10 U. S. C. 107). 

Act of December 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 862) as 
amended: Time for administrative exam- 
ination of monthly accounts of disbursing 
officers of Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard is extended in time of war or national 
emergency (31 U.S. C. 80b). 

Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 580): 
Navy enlisted men on furlough without pay 
for the unexpired portion of their enlistment 
are subject to recall to complete the enlist- 











ment period in time of war or national emer- 
gency (34 U. S. C. 191). 

Act of August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 629): Au- 
thorizes enlistments in the Navy or Marine 
Corps to be extended in time of war, or na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
(34 U. S. C. 181). 

Act of March 22, 1943 (57 Stat. 41): Juris- 
diction of naval courts extended to certain 
persons outside of the United States in time 
of war or national emergency (34 U. S. C. 
1201). 

NoTe.—Repealed by section 14 (s) of Pub- 
lic Law 506, Eighty-first Congress, effective 
May 31, 1951. 

Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 591): 

Authority of Secretary of the Navy to call 
retired enlisted men into active service in 
time of war or when a national emergency 
exists (34 U. S. C. 433). 

In time of war or national emergency com- 
missioned and warrant officers of the Coast 
Guard on the retired list may be called to 
active duty (14 U. 8S. C. 240, 310 (as enacted 
by Public Law 207, 81st Cong.) ) 

Act of April 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 86): Con- 
cerning the rate of pay in certain circum- 
stances of retired officers of the permanent 
grade or rank of rear admiral recalled to 
active duty in time of war or other national 
emergency (34 U. S. C, 428). 

Article 65 of the AGN (40 Stat. 393), as 
amended by 40 Statutes 708, 43 Statutes 
1088 and 52 Statutes 1175: Service on naval 
courts martial by reserves, etc., when ac- 
tively serving under the Navy Department 
in time of war or during the existence of 
an emergency (34 U.S. C. 1200, art. 65). 

Note: Repealed by section 14 (n) of Pub- 
lic Law 606, Eighty-first Congress, effective 
May 31, 1951. 

Section 10 of the act of June 14, 1940 (54 
Stat. 395): Provisions of act of April 25, 1939 
(53 Stat. 591), authorizing contracts upon 
a cost-plus basis in certain cases, are to be 
applicable to naval public works and util- 
ities projects in the Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict during the period of any national emer- 
gency declared by the President to exist. 

Section 18 of act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 
853): Authorizes transportation and subsist- 
ence on naval vessels at Government ex- 
pense of such persons as the Secretary of 
Navy may authorize during the existence of 
war or national emergency as declared by the 
President (34 U. S. C. 474). 

Section 10 of the act of May 14, 1930 (46 
Stat. 232): Authority to the Secretary of 
the Navy to revoke the lease of the floating 
drydock and water-front accessories at the 
New Orleans naval station in case of national 
emergency declazed by the President. 

Act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 479): Author- 
ity of the Secretary of the Navy to revoke 
the lease of the United States naval destroyer 
and submarine base at Squantum, Mass., in 
case of a national emergency declared by the 
President. 

Joint resolution of April 11, 1898 (30 Stat. 
737) : Permits the erection of temporary forts 
or fortifications in case of emergency when, 
in the opinion of the President, the imme- 
diate erection of any temporary fort or forti- 
fication is deemed important and urgent 
without complying with formalities and pro- 
cedures ordinarily followed (50 U. S. C. 178). 

Act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1109): Au- 
thority to close Fort McHenry Military Reser- 
vation in Maryland in case of a national 
emergen’. and use it for military purposes 
(16 U. S, C. 440). 

Section 1 of the act of July 2, 1940 (54 
Stat. 724): Suspension in event of declared 
national emergency of provision that natural 
features of Barro Colorado Island in Gatun 
Lake, C. Z., be left in their natural state for 
scientific observation and investigation (48 
U. S. C. 1381). 

Section 4 (b) of act of July 2, 1940 (54 
Stat. 714), as amended: Regular working 
hours of laborers and mechanics employed 
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by the War Department to be 8 hours per day 

or 40 hours per week during a national emer- 
gency declared by the President with au- 
thority in Secretary of War to prescribe reg- 
ulations governing hours in excess of 40 to 
be compensatrd at not less than time and 
one-half (5 U. 8. C. 189a). 

Section 606 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (48 Stat. 1104): Subsection (c) autnhor- 
izes the President to suspend or amend rules 
and regulations of the FCC applicable to any 
or all stations in the United States, to cause 
the closing of any station and the removal of 
its equipment, or to authorize its use and 
control by the Government upon just com- 
pensation to the owners upon proclamation 
by the President that there exists war or a 
threat of war or a state of public peril or 
disaster or other national emergency or in 
order to preserve the neutrality of the 
United States (47 U. S. C. 606). 

Section 4 of act of July 15, 1918 (40 Stat. 
901), as amended: Makes unlawful without 
prior United States Maritime Commission ap- 
proval various actions with respect to domes- 
tic shipping facilities including its transfer 
to foreign ownership or registry, when the 
United States is at war or during any national 
emergency, the existence of which is declared 
by proclamation of the President (46 U. S. C, 
835). 

Merchant Marine Act of 1936: During a na- 


tional emergency as proclaimed by the 
President, he may suspend the provi- 
sions of this section (requirements as to 


United States citizenship of officers and 
crew and requirement that alien crew mem- 
bers be declarants) (46 U. 8S. C. 1132 (h) (a) 
sec. 302, 49 Stat. 1992). 

Authorizes the Maritime Commission to 
terminate charters of public vessels when- 
ever the President shall proclaim that the 
security of the national defense makes it ad- 
visable, or during any national emergency 
declared by proclamation of the President 
(46 U. S. C. 1202 (d) (b) sec. 712 (49 Stat, 
2010) ). 

Authorizes Maritime Commission to requi- 
sition or purchase vessels whenever the Pres- 
ident shall proclaim that the security of the 
national defense makes it advisable or dur- 
ing any national emergency declared by 
proclamation of the President (46 U. 8. C, 
1242 (a) (c) sec. 902 (49 Stat. 2015) ). 

Section 1 of title IZ of act of June 15, 1917 
(40 Stat. 220): Whenever the President by 
proclamation or Executive order declares a 
national emergency to exist by reason of 
actual or threatened war, or disturbance or 
threatened disturbance of the international 
relations of the United States the Secretary 
of the Treasury may make rules and regula- 
tions, governing the anchorage and move- 
ment of vessels, foreign and domestic, in 
United States waters, and may inspect and 
in certain contingencies take possession and 
control of such vessels. Within the Canal 
Zone, the Governor of the Panama Canal is 
delegated similar powers (50 U.S. C. 191). 

Act of August 4, 1949 (63 Stat. 551): (a) 
The Coast Guard Reserve may be called or 
continued on active duty in time of war or 
national emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent (14 U. S. C. 753). 

Act of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. 1192): In 
case of national emergency the President 
may suspend provisions of the 8-hour law as 
to contracts with the United States sub- 
ject to provision for the payment of over- 
time (40 U. S. C. 326). 

Section 6 of act of August 30, 1935 (49 
Stat. 1011): Authorizes the President to 
suspend the provisions of the act which re- 
late to the rate of wages for laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractor and sub- 
contractor on public buildings in event of a 
national emergency (40 U. S. C. 276a-5). 


II. PROVISIONS ENACTED LATER THAN THOSE DEALT 
WITH IN PART I, ABOVE 


Act of June 28, 1947 (61 Stat. 191): The 
Secretary of the Army may refuse to accept 
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resignations of enlisted men in time of war 
or national emergency Geclared by the Presi- 
dent or Congress (10 U.S. C. 628). 

Section 13 (g) (2) (E) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended by section 
2 of the act of July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 679): 
Disposition of all surplus airports, airport 
facilities and equipment, disposed of under 
the Surplus Property Act, must in general be 
made subject to the condition that the 
United States shall have the right to use, 
control and possess them during any national 





emergency declared by the President or by 
the Congress (50 U. S. C. App. 1622 (g) (2) 


(E), 50 U. S. C. App. 1622 (g) (3)). 

Section 1 of the act of August 5, 1947 (61 
Stat. 774): The Secretary of the Air Force, 
the Secretary of the Army, and the Secretary 
of the Navy may each lease nonsurplus 
property under their control respectively, but, 
irrespective of the terms of tiie lease, it shall 
be revokable by the Secretary of the depart- 
ment concerned during a national emergency 
declared by the President (5 U. S. C. 626s-3, 
10 U.S. C. 1270, 34 U. S. C. 522a). 

Sections 103 (a) and (b), 114 (b) and (c), 
203 (a), of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
(61 Stat. 799, 811, 816): Limitations on the 
number of admirals of the line of the Navy, 
generals in the Marine Corps, and admirals of 
the Staff Corps of the Navy do not apply in 
time of war or national emergency declared 
after the effective date of this act (34 U.S. C, 
4 (a) and (b), 34 U. S. C. 626 (b) (c), 
34 U. S.C. 5). 


and 


Section 304 (n) of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (61 Stat. 840): The termination by 
this provision of the authority to make 


temporary naval appointments under the act 
of July 24, 1941 (55 Stat. 603) shall not be 
held to impair the authority to make tempo- 
rary appointments under that act during any 
future war or national emergency (34 U.S.C 
Zilla (n)). 

Sections 413 (a) and (b) 15 (a) and (b) 
of the same act (61 Stat. 876): Statutory 
limitations on the number of naval and 
marine officers, respectively, are rem< d in 
time of war or national emergency declared 
after the effective date of this act, and such 
designations in time of war or national emer- 


gency may be made down to the rank of 
captain or colonel, respectively (34 U. 8S. C. 
2lld (a) and (b), 34 U. S. C. 623b (a) and 
(b)) 

Section 424 of the same act (61 Stat. 879): 
The statutory limitation on the number of 
temporary commissions which the President 


may issue in the Navy Medical Corps do not 
apply in time of war or (sic) declared na- 
tional emergency (34 U. S. C. 21) 

Section 430 of the same act (61 Stat. 881): 
The statutory limitation on the nu r of 
retired admirals 


who may be ser n 
active duty does not apply in time of war 
or national emergency declared after t date 
of approval of this act (34 U.S. C. 2lle) 

Sections 503 (a), 504 (b), and 515 (b) of 
the same act (61 Stat. 885, 887, 907 The 
statutory limitation on the number of Army 
officers above the grade of major gener ip- 
plies until a national emergency is de ired 
{after July 1, 1948] (10 U. S. C. 506a 10 
U. S. C. 506b (b), 10 U. 8S. C. 506d | 

Section 514 (f) of the same act (61 Stat 


906): The operation of any statutory | i- 
sions prescribing 

separation of Regular 
suspended by the Pre: 
gency declared by the President or by the 


mandatory retiren t or 
Army officers may be 


dent in time of emer- 


Congress and in time war (10 UT 
O4l1a (f)). 

Section 515 (e) of the same act (61 Stat 
907): The President is authorized to issue 
temporary commissions in e Army of the 
United States, to continue during the emer- 
gency or war in which the appointme was 


made and for 6 months thereafter, in time of 
emergency declared by the 
the Congress, 


506d (e)). 


President r by 


and in time of war (10 U. S.C 
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lution of August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 
ard of Governors of the Federal 
tem shall not exercise consumer 

; pursuant to Executive Order 

ing the time of war beginning 
nactment of this joint reso- 
al emergency declared by 
ifter the date of enactment of 
ion (12 U. S. C. 248 note). 
(1) and (e) of the Armed 
irement Act of 1947 (62 Stat. 
3 (a) of the Central Intelli- 
Act of 1949, Public Law 110, 
Congress: Purchases and con- 
ipplies and services made by the 
n the Army, the Department of 
the Department of the Air Force, 
ted States Coast Guard, the National 
Committee for Aeronautics, and the 
Intelligence Agency, need not be 
idvertising if determined to be 
in the public interest during the 
a national emergency declared by 
ident or by the Congress (41 U.S. C. 

(1) and (e)) (50 U.S. C. 403c). 
in 6 of the act of February 28, 1948, 
section %10 (kK) of the Public 
Service Act, as amended (62 Stat. 
44) ny commissioned officer of a profes- 
sional category of the regular corps of the 
Public Health Service may be recommended 
to the President for promotion to any high- 
er grade in that category, whether or not a 
vacancy exists in that grade, in time of war, 
or of national emergency proclaimed by the 

President (42 U. S. C. 211 (kK) ). 

Section 10 (b) of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Commission Officers’ Act of 1948 (62 
Stat. 299): The President may suspend the 
operation of any statutory provisions relat- 
ing to promotion of officers in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in time of emergency de- 
clared by the President or by the Congress, 
and in time of war (33 U. S. C. 853i (b)). 

The act of June 19, 1948, amending para- 
graph 5 of section 3A of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930 (62 Stat. 504): 
Any Member of Congress who, during any 
war or time of national emergency as pro- 
claimed by the President or declared by the 
Congress, leaves his office to enter the Armed 
Forces, shall for the purpose of this provision, 
be deemed to continue as a Member of Con- 
gress during such military service (5 U. 8S. C. 
693-1 (5)) 

Section 6 of 
Stat. 1065): 
any lands, 
thereor 


the act of June 28, 1948 (62 
rhe right, title, and interest of 
together with improvements 
which are conveyed under section 5 
of this act (authorizing the Defense Homes 
Corporation to convey certain real estate in 
the District of Columbia to Howard Univer- 
sity), shall revert to the United States upon 
a written finding made by the President 
prior to July 1, 1963, that the property is 
needed by the United States in connection 
with a national defense emergency (42 
U. S. C. 1575, note). 

Section le of the act of July 2, 1948 (62 
Stat. 1230): The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to convey a certain part of Santa 
Rosa Island, Fla., to Okaloosa County, Fla., 
for recreational purposes, subject to a condi- 
tion that in the event of a national emer- 
gency the Secretary shall have the right to 
take over that property in his discretion for 
such use d for such length of time as the 
emergency shall require (not codified) . 

Section 507 (b) of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 883): The President 
may suspend the operation of any provision 
of law pertaining to promotion in time of 
emergency declared by the President or by 
the Congress and in time of war (10 U. 8. C. 
(b)). 

Section 1 of the act of May 28, 1948 (62 
Stat. 276): Personnel whose transportation 
the Secretary of one of the military depart- 
ments may assure in accordance with the 
authority of this act include during any pe- 
riod war or national emergency declared 
by the Congress or the President, personnel 
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working with private plants engaged in the 
manufacture of material for those depart- 
ments (5 U. S. C. 189c, 5 U. S. C. 415d, 5 
U. S. C. 626n). 

Section 302 (c) (1) and (e) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, Public Law No, 152, Eighty-first 
Congress: 

Purchases and contracts for supplies and 
services may be negotiated by the heads of 
executive departments and agencies with- 
out the advertising required by section 303 
of this act if determined to be necessary in 
the public interest during the period of a 
national emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent or by the Congress (41 U.S. C. 252 (c) ). 

The Secretary of the Department in which 
the Coast Guard is operating may order any 
retired Coast Guard commissioned officer 
or warrant officer to active duty in time of 
war or national emergency. Enlisted men 
may be so ordered by the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard (14 U. S. C. 240, 310, 359 
(Public Law No. 207, 81st Cong.) ). 

Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, an enlisted man may be detained in 
the Coast Guard beyond the term of his en- 
listment during a period of war or national 
emergency as proclaimed by the President, 
and, in the interest of national defense, for 
a period not to exceed 6 months after the 
end of the war or the termination of the 
emergency (14 U. S. C. 367 (a) (4) (Public 
Law No. 207, 81st Cong.).) 

Any law removing for the duration of a 
war or national emergency proclaimed by 
the President any restriction contained in 
any then-existing law as applied to the 
Navy, shall, in the same manner and to the 
same extent, remove such restrictions as ap- 
plied to the Coast Guard (14 U. S. C. 652 
(Public Law No. 207, 81st Cong.) 

Any member of the Coast Guard Reserve 
may be ordered to active duty, in time of war 
or national emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent to exist, for the duration of the war or 
until the termination of the emergency as 
declared by the President, and may be con- 
tinued on such active duty for such duration 
and 6 months thereafter, notwithstanding 
that the term of appointment or enlistment 
may have expired (14 U. S. C. 752, 753 (a) 
(Public Law No. 207, 81st Cong.).). 

The sum of $150 for the purchase of uni- 
forms, in addition to the normal uniform 
allowance, may be paid to Coast Guard Re- 
serve Officers upon first reporting for active 
duty, in times of war or national emergency. 
Enlisted personnel of the Coast Guard Re- 
serve may be issued articles additional to the 
normal Reserve issue, upon first reporting 
for active duty in time of war or national 
emergency (14 U. S. C. 759 (Public Law 
207, 81st Cong.) ). 

Section 8 of the same act (Public Law 
207, 81st Cong.), amending section 7 of the 
act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 717): Any com- 
missioned or warrant officer cn the retired 
list of the Navy or Marine Corps may be 
ordered to active duty during the existence 
of war or of a national emergency declared 
by the President to exist, and he shall be 
entitled to promotion on the retired list as 
if such services had been rendered continu- 
ously on the active list. 

Section 402 (a) of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, Public Law 351, Eighty-first 
Congress: For the purposes of disability re- 
tirement in the uniformed cervices, any dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty during the 
serviceman’s active services in time of War or 
national emerg2ncy shall be considered to be 
the proximate result of the performance of 
active duty (37 U. 8, C. 272 (a)). 

Section 3 (b) of the joint resolution of 
March 7, 1947, (61 Stat. 10) as amended by 
the joint resolution of July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1212): 

The Maritime Commission (now suc. 
ceeded by the Maritime Board and the Mari- 
time Administration, Reorganization Plan 
No, 21 of 1950) may terminate any arrange- 


ment into which it has entered, pursuant to 
this resolution, regarding ocean transporta- 
tion service to Alaska, whenever the President 
shall proclaim that the security of the na- 
tional defense makes it advisable, or during 
any national emergency declared by procla- 
mation of the President (46 U. S. C., 866, 
note). 

Article 71 (b) of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, act of May 5, 1950 (not in 
effect until May 31, 1951 (sec. 5 of the act) ): 
The Secretary of the military department 
concerned may commute a court-martial 
sentence of dismissal of an Officer, to reduc- 
tion to any enlisted grade in time of war or 
national emergency (50 U.S. C. 658). 

Section 3 of the act of June 30, 1950, Public 
Law 593, Eighty-first Congress: The convey- 
ance of a specified part of Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson, Ark., to the State of Arkansas, 
shall contain the provision that the United 
States shall have the right of reentry upon 
and use of that property, whenever the Con- 
gress of the United States shall declare a 
state of war or other national emergency, or 
the President declares a state of emergency 
to exist. 

Section 1206 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended by the act of September 7, 
1950, Public Law 763, Eighty-first Congress: 
The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
provide war-risk insurance to appropriate 
persons during any time the United States 
is at war or during any period of emergency 
declared to exist by the President (46 U.S. C. 
1286). 

Section 4 (c) and (e) of the National De- 
fense Facilities Act of 1950, Public Law 783, 
Eighty-first Congress: The Secretary of De- 
fense shall not permit property, acquired un- 
der this act and permitted by him in accord- 
ance with the act to be used by persons or 
organizations, to be used in any way which 
will interfere with their use for the admin- 
istration and training of Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces, or in time of war or 
national emergency by other units of the 
Armed Forces of the United States or any 
other use by the Federal Government. The 
same requirement shall apply to facilities 
acquired or improved by any State with 
funds contributed by the Secretary of De- 
fense in accordance with section 3 (b) or (c) 
of the act (50 U.S. C. 783). 


The Rosenberg Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an im- 
portant article entitled “The Rosenberg 
Inquiry,” written by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of yesterday. The sub- 
heading of the article is “The Alsops 
show how ‘Red’ cry can serve to black- 
mail Senators.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

THE ROSENBERG INQUIRY—THE ALsoPs SHOW 
How Rep Cry CAN SERVE To BLACKMAIL 
SENATORS 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

WASHINGTON.—Although the Senate Armed 
Services Committee has now unanimously 
cleared Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg of the 











rge of being a Communist, the incident 
uld not end there. The Rosenberg case 
in fact, that a new sort of American 
nderworld has now gained the power to 
uble the policy and impede the Govern- 
nt of the United States of America. 
ething ought to be done about it, as any 
American who 
will heartily agree 


To begin the s 


eans, 


norable 


reads the 
tory at the beginning 
unism, is a splendid proof of the 
I truth of what used to be called 
in dream. 
A self-made woman, f Qg 
Rosenberg has made for herself suc 
n that great corporations pay 
her advice, and leaders of America are 
sud to be her friends. One of these friends, 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall, 
ced her to serve as his Assistant 
tary in charge of manpower problems 








reign-born, 





1 a posi- 


e1me 
UMS 






Secre- 


Mrs. 


Rosenberg sacrificed a staggering income in 
ier to accept, simply because she feels 
ionate loyalty and gratitude to the 
lopted country that has done so much 
her. 


The name of this remarkable woman, then, 
vas sent by Secretary Marshall some weeks 
o to the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee. At this moment, when the appoint- 
ment became known, subsequent testimony 
licates that a meeting took place in Wash- 
zton between the professional anti-Semite 
nd tinpot amateur Fascist, Gerald L. K 
Smith, and a certain friend of Smith's, Ben- 
min Freedman 

Freedman describes himself as an excom- 
municated Jew. His character may be best 
raged by a suit for criminal libel which he 
rather inexplicably brought, a little while 
ago, against Bernard M. Baruch, Thomas J 
Watson, of International Business Machines 
and other well-knowi mer Before the as- 
tounded magistrate threw out his suit, 
Freedman had publicly, if somewhat irrele- 
vantly, charged the prominent New York 
jurist, the leader of the Jewish community, 
Judge Joseph Proskauer, with c 
with Cardinal Spellman to exclude him from 
the Catholic Church. 

At their Washington meeting, Freedman 
and Gerald L. K. Smith discussed Mrs. Rosen- 
berg’s nomination as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense. Evidently spurred on by Smith, 
Freedman then sought out the New York 
lawyer, Hallomb Richardson, who has served 
as counsel for another tinpot amateur 
Fascist, Joe McWilliams. Richardson, in 
turn, put Freedman in touch with another 
character called Ralph De Sola. 

De Sola is a former Communist living on 
the dim fringes of the public relations busi- 
ness. His last job was with an organization 
called the Society for the Preservation of 
Patriotic and Religious Music. Some in- 
direct light is perhaps cast on De Sola by a 
suit his former employer, the society, brought 
against the Metropolitan Opera Co., the Texas 
Oil Co., and the American Broadcasting Co. 
In the course of this suit, the society charged 
the defendants with Communist leanings, be- 
cause they were implicated in a broadcast of 
Giuseppe Verdi's opera, Don Carlo. 

At Freedman’s behest, De Sola prepared an 
affidavit stating that he and his former wife 
had sat next to Mrs. Rosenberg at a meeting 
if the John Reed Club in the late 1930's, and 
that fellow Communists had then told him 
she was a .party member. A little later, 
Freedman handed over this affidavit and some 
other similar material to representatives of 
Senator Jos—EpH R. McCartuy and the news 
commentator, Fulton Lewis, Jr. Freedman 
has testified that he did not know these men, 
but that their reliability was guaranteed to 
him before they called for the papers by 
Gerald L. K. Smith. 

Somewhat later, Freedman returned to 
Washington, went to the office of Repre- 
sentative JoHN RANAIN, and there prepared 
a circular letter to the members of the Sen- 
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ate Armed Services 
Sola’s and other charges Thus the cry of 
“Communist” was raised Although Freed- 
man was utterly unknown to them at that 
time, the committee held up Mrs. Rosen- 
berg’s confirmati ind hearings 
A typical sample of the testimony 
Mrs. Rosenberg was De Sola’s 
former wife and a certain 
another public relations man, 
When 
the ex-Mrs. De Sola 
undependable, 














began 








would ft 


] 
called to the 


corroborate his charge 
stand, both Magraw and 
denounced De Sola 





and described his story about Mrs. Rosenberg 
as the purest fabrication rhe general char- 
acter of the attack on Mrs. Rosenberg was 
1, in fact, as to lead the extreme-conserv- 
ve Republican, Senator Harry Cain, of 
Washington, to talk about perjury indict- 


ments 

All this may seem very comical But in 
the first place some names that crop up in 
this extraordinary h men 
whom many Americans regard as paladins of 
the free society. And in the second place 
this .qualid business has occupied great 
deal of the time of some of the most impor- 
tai.t men in Washington at a f dire 
national peril Tt Senators were frankly 
afraid to let the matter drop 





ry belong to 


moment 


because of the 





power that the cry of “C mmt ist” now has. 
The lesson is simple. Just because we caught 
a glimpse of the Communist lower depths 
in the Hiss case, we ! ed t yield to 
blackmail by the lower depths of the other 


end of the political spectrum. 





EXTENSION OF REMAR™’S 


o 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of yesterday, December 17, an article re- 
garding the St. Lawrence seaway, writ- 
ten by Francis P. Douglas. I have read 
the article twice, because it contains 
much good, sound information relative 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. I ask that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD, in order that others may 
read it, because we need to take action 
relative to the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect in the new Congress which convenes 
in January. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—SPONSORS OF PEREN- 
NIAL PROJECT BELIEVE It MAY Be APPROVED 
as STePp TOWARD DEFENSE 

(By Francis P. Douglas) 

The St. Lawrence seaway, first considered 
by Congress 55 years ago, will be before Con- 
gress again in the coming session and veteran 
supporters believe it has a better chance of 
success than ever before. 

he reason is twofold: Dwindling tron ore 
reserves in the Mesabi Range at the head of 

Lake Superior. Steadily mounting dangers 

from Communist imperialism, to use Presi- 

dent Truman's term. 

American steel producers even now are im- 
porting iron ores from abroad—7,400,000 tons 
last year. They are developing sources in 
Venezuela and even across the Atlantic in 
Liberia. Those sources mean many perilous 


STATES 








sea miles in case of attack by a nation with 
submarines 

The big source of the future is expected to 
be Labradcr. C 
in vessels at Seven Islands 


of the St. Lawrence River 


anadian ore would be | 
near the mouth 
With the St. Law- 


rence seaway lete tl hips from S$ n 
Islands could deliver the ore to the ports of 
the Great Lakes 

Altern ve the ore would go by ip to 
I more and Philadelphis But rding 
t the National Security Res d, 
with the outbreak of hostilities it w l be- 

me immediately imperative to start con- 


struction of a route which would ; 


1,400-mile sea haul. 
Without the St. Lawrence seaway com- 
pleted, the most pr ical route in eve f 


war, according to the NSRB, would be by 
water to Montreal, by the Canadian railw 
to Kingston, on the Canadian 
Ontario, and thence thr 

This development would involve the con- 
struction of t Montreal and of 
facilities for loading lake its a 
Kingston. Even with wartime priorities the 
job would require 18 months or more 

A seaway reaching 2,300 miles from the 
ocean to Duluth seems a stupend 5 
But the extraordinary part of the project is 
how much has been done gradually in past 
yea! The main problem now is the bot- 
tleneck represented by the 114-mile stretch 
from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to M From 
Mrntreal to the sea there is a waterway 32.5 


feet « 





Inioaders at 


dock 





ntreal 


DOUBLE-BARRELED PROJECT 








One of the long-time supporters of the 
project, Representative Dincet., Democrat, of 
M ran, said he will precent again to the 
Eichty-second Cong a resolution to pro- 
vide for carrying out the project. He intro- 
duced one f several measures for t pur- 
Pp the present Congress 

he } ent crisis in Kor make eed 
of the se more apparent than ¢ ! - 
cording DINGELI 

“T thin ere i d chance of it ing 
throu but it's ing to take a lot f 
work,’ Mr. DIincett said. “The center of t 
problem is the necessity of defense and the 
decline in the iron e at the head of the 
Lak 

“Unless the § Lawrence seaway le- 
veloped and there eady flow of i 
to feec the maw of tl teel mill e of 
the Great Lakes cities € to |} ne 
ghost towns.” 

Representative DoNDERo, Repub! oO 
Michigan, who introduced a similar resolu- 
tion in the Eighty-first Congress, al tid 
he would present his measure agai! Pros- 


pects of its adoption are brighter than before, 
he said. 

The project, of course, is a double-barreled 
one of water transportation and hydroel ric 
power. The Army engineers have estimated 
the whole job would involve an outlay of 
$803,000,000 on the basis of 1948 cost it 
would be more now The navigation facili- 
ties would cost $429,000,000 and the power 
plants $274,000,000. The United States share 
of the total would be $573,000,000, the Cana- 
dian share $230,000,000. 

The power project would be near Massena, 
N. Y., in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence. It would be the second 
largest single-dam power project in the 
world, exceeded in size only by Grand Cou 
Dam. It would produce almost 13,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a year. 

The power would be distributed through 
New York and New England with the excep- 
tion of Maine, in northern New Jersey and 
northeastern Pennsylvania. In 
power could be transmitted to Washington 
and Chicago. 

The Security Resources Board 
about the importance of the seaway and 

e 
} 


emergency, 





said this 
power project to nati ul 

“It is needed to assure a high-grade, rap- 
idly expansible iron ore supply from nearby 
















































































































































































































foreign sources—ore which in an emergency 
could be moved to existing consuming cen- 
continent It is 


te over routes inside tne 
needed to supply substantial additional 
quantite of electric power and to augment 
the « icity and flexibility of our transporta- 
tior ystem.’ 

Mu has been written and figures given 


the ore situation in Minne- 
summarizes it this 


Wit! t end on 


ta The NSRB report 


SECURITY PROBLEM 

“In rece years the Lake Superior region 
h ipplied approximately 85 percent of the 
total iror ore requirements of the United 
State Since the beginning of 1940 we have 
1 from the Lake Superior region a total 

of 770,000,000 tons of ore. Of this total 
neal 600,000,000 tons came from open-pit 
mil operations, an amount which, by 


agreement, is about equivalent to 
tire remaining reserves of direct ship- 
ping and easily treated open-pit ores. * * * 
from now production cannot 
large as at present. 
duction of ore from year to 
remaining life of the Lake 
cannot, of course, be main- 
Furthermore, as each year 
the remaining reserves become more 
dificult to mine. * * * The rate and 
extent to which the country grows less and 
le ible to supply its needs from domestic 
sources and thus becomes more and more 
ndent on foreign ores becomes a grave 
security problem.” 
Secretary of the Interior Chapman told a 


Twent year 
be even half 
“Steady pr 
the 
ior reserves 


* * 


dept 


House committee last spring that the high- 
grade iron ore now being developed along the 
Quebec-Labrador border amounts to 400,- 
000,000 tons 

The ore is held by the Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada Its president is George M. Hum- 
phrey, president of the M. A. Hanna Co. of 
Cleveland Associated with the Canadian 
interests and the Hanna company in the 


project are the Armco, National, Republic, 
and Wheeling Steel Corps., and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 

Mr. Humphrey announced last month the 
completion of a $200,000,000 financing pro- 


gram and the letting of contracts for the 
building of a 260-mile railroad from the ore 
deposits to the port of Seven Islands. The 
ore, to become available in 1955, will move 


to American furnaces in the Youngstown 
and Pittsburgh areas by boat and rail via 
Montreal, with some to be shipped via Balti- 
more and Philadelphia. It is said the de- 
livered prices will compare favorably with 
those for ores from the Lake Superior region, 
MUCH DREDGING REQUIRED 

How much already has been accomplished 
toward the goal of a 27-foot seaway is indi- 
cated by the fact there is at least a 25-foot 
channel all the way from Duluth to Ogdens- 
burg 

In the channel between Lakes Superior and 
Huron the MacArthur lock was opened at 


Sault Ste. Marie in July 1943. It is 800 
feet long, 80 feet wide, and has a depth of 
31 feet There is dredging to be done in 
the St. Marys River and also in the Straits 


of Mackinac, which connects Lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron, to increase it to 27 feet. 
In the Detroit area dredging must be done 


to deepen the channel through the St. Clair 
River, Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit River, 
a distonce of 88 miles 

Connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario is 
Canada's Welland Canal of 28 miles. It has 
a depth of 25 feet although the locks, 800 by 


80 feet, provide a depth of 30 feet. 

The St. Lawrence begins at the outlet to 
Lake Ontario A Federal project already 
adopted by Congress provides for deepening 
the river to 27 feet for the 68 miles to Og- 
densburg This is the Thousand Islands 
section of the river. 

rhe next stretch is the 46-mile Interna- 
tional Rapids section from Ozdensburg to St. 
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Regis on the New York side of the river and 
Cornwall on the Canadian side. Canada built 
a canal around the rapids in 1890, but it is 
only 14 feet deep and the locks are small. 
This would be kept, but the United States 
would build a new channel with three locks 
800 by 30 feet and 30 feet deep. 

Finally there is the 68-mile stretch from 
St. Regis to Montreal, entirely within Canada. 
Navigation now is through side canals with 
locks only 14 feet deep. Five new locks would 
be built of the same dimensions as those in 
the International Rapids section. 

The project was approved by the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee in 1941, just 
before Pearl Harbor. It never came to a 
vote in the House. 

Since then a new feature has been added 
to make the whole subject more attractive— 
the seaway is planned as self-liquidating. 
The power development would pay for ftself 
through the sale of electricity. 

In the case of the seaway, tolls would be 
charged; and Commerce Department experts 
estimated potential traffic at between fifty- 
seven and eighty-four million tons of cargo 
a year with revenues between $36,000,000 and 
$49,000,000. Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
estimated that with interest charges at 24 
percent the project could be paid in 53 
years at $19,000,000 a year. Again this is on 
the basis of 1948 costs. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 18 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
pertaining to the St. Lawrence seaway, 
entitled “Should Delay No More,” which 
appeared in the Suburban List. The 
Suburban List is a weekly newspaper 
published at Essex Junction, Vt. Its 
editor is Milo C. Reynolds, who for many 
years was a very courageous member of 
the Vermont Public Service Commission. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

SHOvuLD Detay No More 

The need of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project is becoming more and more 
apparent. 

The other day Stanley Woodward, United 
States Ambassador to Canada, stated his 
Government recognizes the urgency of this 
project and plans to press for its adoption by 


Congress in 1951. Canada also recognizes 
the urgency of the St. Lawrence power 
project. 


It is not only needed as an economical sea 
route into the heart of the continent but 
also to give lower costs and more abundant 
power for industrial development, 

Certain interests have prevented the adop- 
tion of this project for many years. Their 
line of talk has usually been that it will 
come some day, but not now. If ever there 
was a time when more electric energy was 
needed, it is now. 

Some of the opponents take the position 
that the St. Lawrence seaway would hurt 
their business, Those interests have got to 
recognize that projects in the interest of the 
public good cannot be held in abeyance in 
order to protect present concerns. 





What business and industry have got to do 
is to grow up with the times, meet new con- 
ditions and adjust their policies to the needs 
of the public. 

What a great cry went up when typesetting 
machines were introduced. It was said that 
thousands of printers would be put out of 


jobs. Just the contrary has resulted. 
The typesetting machines have so ad- 
vanced printing that thousands more 


printers are employed today than were ever 
thought of during the old times of hand-set 
composition. 

That same principle must apply to im- 
proved conditions and the development of 
resources for the public good and a higher 
standard of living. 

Projects like the St. Lawrence seaway can- 
not be held back in order to protect concerns 
which will not grow up with the country’s 
progress. 

Doing things today the way grandfather 
did is entirely out of the picture. 





Let’s Make It Clear to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
tragic the number of our boys, classified 
as green troops, who had to lose their 
lives in Korea because they lacked the 
fundamentals of real military training. 

Philip Saginario, of my home city of 
Paterson, was the first lad from my dis- 
trict to be returned home a casualty from 
Korea. He had been working as a clerk 
in an office in Tokyo when he was given 
a gun and rushed to Korea for immediate 
action. As I viewed his right arm, shat- 
tered beyond repair, he said: 

Congressman, I never had any combat 
training and I was determined that if my 
capture appeared imminent, I was going to 
blow my brains out with my own gun. I 
had in mind, of course, what our fanatical 
foe had done to so many of our GI's and 
southern Koreans who believed in liberty. 


This lad of 18 was graduated from 
Eastside High School 18 months ago. 

I have before me a recent issue of a 
Camden, N. J., newspaper with a Korean 
casualty list. There is Pfc William L. 
Clifton, 19, who enlisted last March and 
joined the First Cavalry Division in 
Korea in August. There is Pvt. Elwood 
H. Graham, 17, who enlisted last May 
15, later joining the same division. 
There is Pvt. Raymond W. Hamilton, 18, 
who left junior high school last April 
to go overseas and become a member of 
the First Cavalry Division. There is Pfc 
John McKeown, 21, who enlisted last 
April, going to Japan in September and 
soon thereafter joining the First Cavalry 
Division in Korea. 

It was on June 1, 1945, that I first ad- 
dressed the House on the necessity of 
some sound, sane, democratic form of 
universal military training for our Amer- 
ican youth, a system which could be in- 
tegrated with schooling and training for 
later use in civilian life. I recall the 
day I made my remarks I held in my 
hand a clipping from the San Francisco 
Chronicle referring to the program of the 











Soviet Union, then training millions of 
its youth, 15 and 16 years of age, in com- 
bat training. 

I am impressed by the following edi- 
torial captioned “Let’s make it clear to 
youth” in today’s edition of the Newark 
Star-Ledger: 

LET’s MAKE IT CLEAR TO YouTH 

t is admittedly difficult to foresee all the 
facets of the military manpower problem, 
but we should not defer too long a decision 
bearing upon youth’s future in the emer- 
gency. 

The draft age now begins at 19, but there 
is much talk of lowering it to 18. This 
would mean that high-school students could 
expect to enter the armed services immedi- 
ately upon graduation. 

If that action is necessary, then the drafted 
youths should be offered more than merely 
military training. Occupational and profes- 
sional training should be open to such youths 
as can qualify. We should not make the 
costly mistake of unnecessarily stunting the 
development of a whole generation. 

If fighting on a world scale breaks out, the 
youngsters will have to be denied such edu- 
cational opportunities. But as long as we 
are merely in the preparedness stage, we 
should not allow recruitment to deprive 
youth of all educational opportunity. 

f we are to protect the futur? of our coun- 
try, we should devise our recruitment and 
manpower policies to do a minimum of harm 
to the training of youth for its peacetime 
future. Above all, we should strive to mini- 
mize youth’s unrest and bewilderment by 
adopting a clear-cut policy and making its 
essentials speedily known and clearly under- 
stood, 





For the Common Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, Com- 
munist aggression in Korea and the con- 
tempt towards the free nations of the 
world evidenced by the Communist terms 
for peace in Korea, can leave no ques- 
tion in the mind of anyone concerning 
communism’s intentions towards the 
world. The only answer to such an 
attitude is force, and military force to- 
day, as always, must be based on a back- 
ground of trained fighting men. 

For this reason I believe it very timely 
to recall the report to the Nation by 
Secretary of Defense Marshall, made as 
he relinquished the Office of Chief of 
Staff cn September 1, 1945, entitled “For 
the Common Defense.” 

It included a powerful appeal for uni- 
versal military training, as to the neces- 
sity of which I am in hearty agreement. 

I ask unanimous consent that relevant 
portions of General Marshall’s report be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

For THE COMMON DEFENSE 

To fulfill its responsibility for protecting 
this Nation against foreign enemies, the 
Army must project its planning beyond the 
immediate future. n I feel 


In this connecti 
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that I have a duty 


sent 


a responsibility 
publicly at this time my 
from a military point of 
required to prevent a1 
catastrophe. 

For years men 


to pre- 
conception, 
view, of what its 
1other international 


have been concerned with 
individual security. Modern nations have 
given considerable study and effort to the 
establishment of social-security systems for 
those unable or unwise enough to provide 
for themselves. But effective in: 
against the disasters which have slaughtered 
millions of people and leveled their homes is 
long overdue. 

We finish each bloody war with a feeling 
of acute revulsion this savage form 
of human behavior, and yet on each occasion 
we confuse military preparedness with the 
causes of war and then drift almost delib- 
erately into another catastrophe. This error 
of judgment was defined long ago by Wash- 
ington. He proposed to endow this Nation 
at the outset with a policy which should 
have been a reasonable guaranty of our se- 
curity for centuries. The cost of refusing 
his guidance is recorded in the sacrifice of 
life and in the accumulation of mountainous 
debts. We have continued impractical. We 
have ignored the hard realities of world af- 
fairs. We have been purely idealistic. 

We must start, I think, with a correction 
of the tragic misunderstanding that a secu- 
rity policy is a war policy. War has been 
defined by a people who have thought a lot 
about it—the Germans. They have started 
most of the recent The German sol- 
dier-philosopher Clausewitz described war as 
a special violent form of political action. 
Frederick of Prussia, who left Germany the 
belligerent legacy which has now destroyed 
her, viewed war as a device to enforce his 
will whether he was right or wrong. He 
held that with an invincible offensive mili- 
tary force he could win any political argu- 
ment. This is the doctrine Hitler carried 
to the verge of complete success. It is the 
doctrine of Japan. It is a criminal doc- 
trine, and like other forms of crime, it has 
cropped up again and again since man be- 
gan to live with his neighbors in communi- 
ties and nations. There has long been an 
effort to outlaw war for exactly the same 
reason that man has outlawed murder. But 
the law prohibiting murder does not of it- 
self prevent murder. It must be enforced. 
The enforcing power, however, must be main- 
tained on a strictly democratic basis. There 
must not be a large standing army subject 
to the behest of a group of schemers. The 
citizen-soldier is the guaranty against such 
a misuse of power. 

In order to establish an international sys- 
tem for preventing wars, peace-loving peoples 
of the world are demonstrating an eagerness 
to send their representatives to such con- 
ferences as those at Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco with the fervent hope that 
they may find a practical solution. Yet, 
until it is proved that such a solution has 
been found to prevent wars, a rich nation 
which lays down its arms as we have done 
after every war in our history, will court 
disaster. The existence of the complex and 
fearful instruments of destruction now avail- 
able make this a simple truth which is, in 
my opinion, undebatable. 

So far as their ability to defend themselves 
nd their institutions was concerned, the 
great democracies were sick nations when 
Hitler openly massed his forces to impose 
his will on the world. As sick as any was 
the United States of America. We had no 
field army. There were the bare skeletons of 
three and one-half divisions scattered in 
small pieces over the entire United States. 
It was impossible to train even these few 
combat troops as divisions because motor 
transportation and other facilities were lack- 
ing and funds for adequate maneuvers were 
not appropriated. The Air Forces consisted 
of a few partially equipped squadrons serv- 
ing continental United States, Panama, 


urance 


against 


ones 
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Hawaii, and the Philippines; their planes 
were largely obsolescent and cold hardly 
have survived a single day of modern aeria) 
combat. We lacked modern arms and equip- 
ment. When President Roosevelt prociaimed, 
on September 8, 1939, that a limited emer- 
gency ited States we were, 


existed for the U 
in terms of available strength, not even a 
third-rate military power Some collecians 
had been inf rming the world and evidently 
convincing the Japanese that the young m 
of America would refu 
of their country. 

The German armies swept over Europe at 
the very moment we s yught to avoid war by 


assuring ourselves that there could be no 


e to fight in defense 


war. The security of the United States of 
America was saved by sea distances, by allies, 
and by the errors of a prepared enemy. For 


probably the last time in the history of war- 
fare those ocean distances were a vital factor 
in our defense. We may elect again to de- 
pend on others and the whim and error of 
potential enemies, but if we do we will be 
carrying the treasure and freedom of 
great Nation in a paper bag 

: Returning from France after the last war 
with General Pershing, I participated in his 
endeavors to persuade the Nation to estab- 
lish and maintain a sound defense policy. 
Had his recommendations accepted, 
they might have saved this country the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars and the more than 
a million casusities it has cost us again to 
restore the peace. We might even have been 
spared this present world tragedy. General 
Pershing was asked against whom do we 
Obviously that questions 


thic 
this 





been 


prepare could not 
be answered specifically until nearly 20 years 
later when Ad Hitler led the replenished 
armies of defeated Germany back into world 
conflict Even as late s 1940 I was asked 
very much the same question before a com- 
mittee of Congress. Not even then could I 
say definitely exactly where we might have to 
fight, but I did recall that in past wars the 


United States forces had fought in Latin 
America, in France, in Belgium, in Germany, 
in Russia, in Siberia, in Af he Philip- 
pines, and in China, but I did not anticipate 
that in the near future American soldiers 
would fight in the heart of Burma and in the 
islands of the vast Pacific, and would be 
garris 
water masses of the earth. Fr 
there is no alternative but that this Nation 
must be prepared to defend its 
against any nation or combination of nations 
which might sometime feel powerful enough 
to attempt the settlement of political argu- 
ments or gain resources or territory by force 
of arms. 

Twice in recent history the factories and 
farms and people of the United States have 
foiled aggressor nations; conspirators against 
the peace would not give us a third oppor- 
tunity. 

Between Germany and America in 1914 and 
again in 1939 stood Great Britain and the 
U. S. S. R., France, Poland, and the 
countries of Europe. Because the technique 
of destruction had not progressed to its pres- 
ent peak, these nations had to be eliminated 
and the Atlantic Ocean crossed by ships be- 
fore our factories could be brought within 
the rang? of the enemy guns. At the cl 
the German War in Europe they were just on 
the outer fringes of the range of fire from an 
enemy in Europe. Goering stated after his 
capture that it was a certainty the eastern 
American cities would have been 
rocket bombardment had Germany remained 
undefeated for two more years. The first 
attacks would have started much sooner 
The technique of war has brought the United 
States, its homes and factories into the front 
line of world conflict. They escaped destruc- 
tive bombardment in the second World War 
They would not in a third 
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We are now ncerned with the peace of the 
ent And the peace can only be 

I tained by the strong 
What then must we do to remain strong 
and t bankrupt ourselves on military 
r enditures to maintain a prohibitively ex- 
| Army even if one could 


it Washington an- 


wered that question in recommendations to 





the first ¢ ress to convene under the 
United Stat Constitution. He proposed a 
pl 1 r the peacetime training of a citi- 
zen arm} At that time the conception of a 
e professional Regular Army was con- 
red dangerous to the liberties of the 
N It is still so today. But the deter- 
mining factor in solving this problem will 
ine bly be the relation between the main- 
tenance of military power and the cost in 
annual appropriations. No system, even if 
ictually adopted in the near future, can sur- 
vive the political pressure to reduce the mili- 
tary budget if the costs are high—and pro- 
fessional armies are very costly. 
There is now another disadvantage to a 
e professional standing army. Wars in 
the twentieth century are fought with the 
total resources, economic, scientific, and 


human, of entire nations. Every specialized 
field of human knowledge is employed. Mod- 
ern war requires the skills and knowledge of 
the individuals of a nation, 

Obviously we cannot all put on uniforms 
and stand ready to repel invasion. The 
greatest energy in peacetime of any success- 
ful nation must be devoted to productive 
and gainful labor. But all Americans can, 
in the next generations, prepare themselves 
to serve their country in maintaining the 
peace or against the tragic hour when peace 
is broken, if such a misfortune again over- 
takes us. This is what is meant by universal 
military training. It is not universal mili- 
tary service—the actual induction of men 
into the combatant forces. Such forces 
would be composed during peacetime of 
volunteers. The trainees would be in sepa- 
rate organizations maintained for training 
purposes only. Once trained, young men 
would be freed from further connection with 
the Army unless they chose, as they now may, 
to enroll in the National Guard or an organ- 
ized reserve unit, or to volunteer for service 
in the small professional army. When the 
Nation is in jeopardy they could be called, 
just as men are now called, by a committee 
of local neighbors, in an order of priority 
and under such conditions as directed at that 
time by the Congress. 

The concept of universal military training 
is not founded, as some may believe, on the 
principle of a mass army. The Army has 
been accused of rigidly holding to this doc- 
trine in the face of modern developments. 
Nothing, I think, could be further from the 
fact, as the record of the mobilization for this 
war demonstrates. Earlier in this report I 
explained how we had allocated manpower 
to exploit American technology. Out of our 
entire military mobilization of 14,000,000 
men, the number of infantry troops was less 
than 1,500,000 Army and Marine. 

The remainder of our Armed Forces, sea, 
air, and ground, was largely fighting a war of 
machinery. Counting those engaged in war 
production there were probably 75,000,000 to 
80,000,000 Americans directly involved in 
prosecution of the war. To technological 
warfare we devoted 98 percent of our entire 
effort. 

Nor is it proposed now to abandon this 
formula which has been so amazingly suc- 
cessful. The harnessing of the basic power 
of the universe will further spur our efforts 
to use brain for brawn in safeguarding the 
United States of America. 

However, technology does not eliminate 
the need for men in war. The Air Forces, 
which were the highest developed technolog- 
ically of any of our Armed Forces in this war, 
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required millions of men to do their job. 
Every B-29 that winged over Japan was de- 
pendent on the efforts of 12 officers and 73 
men in the immediate combat area alone. 

The number of men that were involved in 
the delivery of the atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima was tremendous. First we had to have 
the base in the Marianas from which the 
plane took off. This first required prelim- 
inary operations across the vast Pacific, thou- 
sands of ships, millions of tons of supply, the 
heroic efforts of hundreds of thousands of 
men. Further, we needed the B-20’s and 
their fighter escort which gave us control of 
the air over Japan. This was the result of 
thousands of hours of training and prepara- 
tion in the United States and the energies of 
hundreds of thousands of men. 

The effective technology on the military 
structure is identical to its effect on the 
national economy. Just as the automobile 
replaced the horse and made work for mil- 
lions of Americans, the atomic explosives will 
require the services of millions of men if 
we are compelled to employ them in fighting 
our battles. 

This war has made it clear that the secu- 
rity of the Nation, when challenged by an 
armed enemy, requires the services of vir- 
tually all able-bodied male citizens within 
the effective military-age group. 

In war the Nation cannot depend on the 
numbers of men willing to volunteer for 
active service, nor can our security in peace. 

In another national emergency the exist- 
ence of a substantial portion of the Nation’s 
young manpower already trained or in process 
of training would make it possible to fill out 
immediately the peacetime ranks of the Navy, 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, and 
the Organized Reserve. As a result our 
Armed Forces would be ready for almost im- 
mediate deployment to counter initial hos- 
tile moves, ready to prevent an enemy from 
gaining footholds from which he could 
launch destructive attacks against our in- 
dustries and our homes. By this method we 
would establish for the generations to come 
a national. military policy: (1) which is en- 
tirely within the financial capabilities of our 
peacetime economy and is absolutely demo- 
cratic in its nature, and (2) which places the 
military world, and therefore the political 
world, on notice that this vast power, linked 
to our tremendous resources, wealth, and 
production, is immediately available. There 
can be no question that all the nations of 
the world will respect our views accordingly, 
creating at least a probability of peace on 
earth and of good will among men, rather 
than disaster upon disaster in a tormented 
world where the very processes of civiliza- 
tion itself are constantly threatened. 

The decision in this matter is so grave in 
consequences that it demands complete 
frankness on my part. Therefore, I must 
say that many of the objections which have 
been made to universal military training ap- 
pear to be influenced by ulterior motives or 
to ignore completely the tragedies of the past 
and present which we are seeking to avoid 
for the future. They often seem to give 
undue importance to restrictions on our 
freedom of life, trivial in comparison with 
the awful tragedies we are seeking to avoid, 
and the great blessings we hope to secure 
for succeeding generations. 

The timing of our decision on the question 
of universal military training is urgent. The 
Officials of the State Department have been 
strongly of the opinion that a decision in 
this matter prior to the final peace negotia- 
tions would greatly strengthen the hand of 
the United States in securing acceptance of 
a genuine organization to handle interna- 
tional differences. 

The terms of the final peace settlement 
will provide a basis for determining the 
strength of the regular or permanent post- 
war military forces of the United States—air, 


ground, and naval—but they cannot, in my 
opinion, alter the necessity for a system of 
universal military training. 

The yardstick by which the size of the 
permanent force must be measured is maxi- 
mum security with minimum cost in men, 
matériel, and maintenance. So far as they 
can foresee world conditions a decade from 
now, War Department planners, who have 
taken every conceivable factor into consid- 
eration, believe that our position will be 
sound if we set up machinery which will 
permit the mobilization of an Army of 4,000,- 
000 men within a period of 1 year followin 
any international crisis resulting in a na- 
tional emergency for the United States. 

The Regular Army must be comprised 
largely of a strategic force, heavy in air 
power, partially deployed in the Pacific and 
the Caribbean, ready to protect the Nation 
against a sudden hostile thrust and immedi- 
ately available for emergency action wher- 
ever required. It is obvious that another 
war would start with a lightning attack to 
take us unaware. The pace of the attack 
would be at supersonic speeds of rocket 
weapons, closely followed by a striking force 
which would seek to exploit the initial and 
critical advantage. We must be sufficiently 
prepared against such a threat to hold the 
enemy at a distance until we can rapidly 
mobilize our strength. The Regular Army 
and the National Guard must be prepared 
to meet such a crisis. 

Another mission of the Regular Army is to 
provide the security garrisons for the out- 
lying bases. We quickly lost the Philippines, 
Guam, and Wake Islands at the beginning of 
this war, and are still expending lives and 
wealth in recovering them. 

The third mission of the permanent Army 
is to furnish the overhead, the higher head- 
quarters which must keep the machine and 
the plans up to date for whatever national 
emergency we may face in the future. This 
overhead includes the War Department, the 
War College, the service schools, and the 
headquarters of the military areas into which 
continental United States is subdivided to 
facilitate decentralized command and co- 
ordination of the peacetime military ma- 
chine. This was about all we had on the 
eve of this war, planners and a small num- 
ber of men who had little to handle in prac- 
tice but sound ideas on how to employ the 
wartime hosts that would be gathered in the 
storm. Had it not been for the time the 
British Empire and the Soviets bought us, 
those plans and ideas would have been of 
little use. 

The fourth and probably the most impor- 
tant mission of the Regular Army is to pro- 
vide the knowledge, the expert personnel, and 
the installations for training the citizen- 
soldier upon whom, in my view, the future 
peace of the world largely depends. 

Of the citizen-Army, the National Guard 
is in the first category of importance. It 
must be healthy and strong, ready to take 
its place in the first line of defense in the 
first weeks of an emergency, and not de- 
pendent upon a year or more of training 
before it can be conditioned to take the ficld 
against a trained enemy. It is not feasible 
under the conditions of peace for the Na- 
tional Guard within itself to provide the 
basic, the fundamental training which is an 
imperative requirement for its mission. 
Therefore, in my opinion, based on a long 
and intimate experience with the Guard from 
1907 until 1941, the essential requirement 
for such a system under modern conditions 
is universal military training from which to 
draw the volunteers for the ranks of the 
Guard. Without such a firm foundation, I 
am clearly of the opinion that a sufficiently 
dependable force for our postwar needs can- 
not be maintained. 

The second important component of the 
citizen army is the Organized Reserve through 
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full mobilization of the Nz 
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’ nost entirely an officer corps, the regi- 
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tical basis for mobilization rhe contribu- 
tion of this component was therefore largely 
e of individual but f le ¢ and 
2t importance. The depleted officer ranks 
the Regular Army were filled by the re- 
orve, the countile new staffs and organ- 
izations were mainly composed of reserve 


ficers, the great training camps for men in- 
ducted through the Selective Service System 
drew in the beginning on the offic rength 
f the Reserve Corps. The officer candidate 
from which our present Arn 
uired its vital small-unit leadershi; I 
taffed by officers Tl e ficers 
were largely veterans of World War I and 
graduates of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps Pitifully small tions had 
limited traini to a brief period once in 
every 3 or 4 years and » few numbers of 
troops that the limited training the reserve 
fficers received had little relation to actual 
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This lack of troops with which reserve offi- 
cers could acquire practical experience in 





command and staff work was the most crit- 
ical limitation. There was no enlisted 
treneth in the reserve There was 

le connection and understanding between 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the National 
Guard—which had an enlisted strength— 
and the number of enlisted men in the Reg- 
ular Army was so small that it was im- 
posible to qualify reserve officers by train- 
ing with regulars. Especially in the dense 
centers of population there were few regu- 
lar troops. Yet here were located the larg- 
est groups of reserve officers. Even had 
funds for transportation to the areas where 
regular troops were stationed been available, 
and they were not, the few troops on the 
recular rolls would have been completely 
submerged under a deluge of reserve offi- 
cers. For example, the strength of the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps in 1938 was more than 
double the number of regular soldiers in 
combat units in the continental United 
States. 

Only by universal military training can full 
vigor and life be instilled into the reserve 
system. It creates a pool of well-trained 
men and officers from which the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve can draw 
volunteers; it provides opportunities for the 
guard and reserve units to participate in 
corps and Army maneuvers, which are vital 
preparations to success in military cam- 
paigns. Without these trained men and 
Officers, without such opportunities to de- 
velop skill through actual practice in real- 
istic maneuvers, neither the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, nor the reserve 


force 





can 
hope to bring high efficiency to their vital 


missions. 

Though ROTC graduates composed 12 per- 
cent of the war officers, its most important 
contribution was the immediate availability 
of its product. Just what we could have 
done in the first phases of our mobilization 
and training without these men I do not 
knov.. I do know that our plans would 
have had to be greatly curtailed and the 
cessation of hostilities on the European front 
would have been delayed accordingly. We 
must enlarge and strengthen the system. 
It must be established on a higher level, 
comparable to the academic levels of college 
education in which the young men of the 
ROTC are engaged. All this is made easily 
possible if the student has participated in 
universal military training, and at the same 
time the length of the course can be short- 
ened by 1 year. He would enter the ROTC 
as far advanced as his predecessors were after 
2% years of the original 3-year course. le 
would have ccmpleted his elementary train- 
ing—the military equivalent of his grammar 
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school and high-school courses—and would 
be prepared for college work, that is for 
training as an Officer, a prospective leader 
of men. The product of such an ROTC 
would provide the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve with an officer corps of 
exceptional character 
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of the rifle is coordinated with the activi- 
ties of more than 14,000 other men on the 
team. 
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for their Nation must |! e this team train- 
ing. The seasoned soldiers of our p 
superb divisions will have lived beyond the 
age of military usefulne The situation 
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with dangerous conceptions, to th 
ress doubts of the Army’s Capacity to do 
job, I submit the evidence of our pres- 
ent armies. The troops have been trained 
sufficiently to defeat a first-class enem 

Their minds have not warped; quite 
tae contrary. The American people are sat- 
isfied, I am confident, that their armies are, 
in fact, armies of democracy) They know 
that tl men composing those armies are 
far better physically than they otherwise 
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Officers who trained our armies were largely 
citizen-soldiers. They did have the initial 


guidance of Regular officers, but only 2 per- 
cent of the entire officer corps was profes- 
sional. Only slightly more were of the 
National Guard; 25 percent were products 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps; 12 percent 


more were men commissioned direct from 
civil life because of certain professional 
qualifications. The great majority of t 













































































































officers came up from the ranks, 59 percent 
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the course 


war Is not 


sionately for peace 


who are willing to resort to violence for po- 
litical advantage. We can fortify ourselves 
against disaster, I am convinced, by the meas- 
ures I have here outlined. In these protec- 
tions we can face the future with a reason- 


able hope for the best and with quiet assur- 
ance that even though the worst may come, 
we are prepared for it 

As President Washington said in 
message to Congress of December 3, 1793: 

“I cannot recommend to your notice meas- 
ures for the fulfillment of our duties to the 
rest of the world, without again pressing 
upon you the necessity of placing ourselves 
in a position of complete defense, and of 
exacting from them the fulfillment of the 
duties towards us. The United States ought 
not to indulge a persuasion, that contrary to 
the order of human efforts, they will forever 
keep at a distance those painful appeals to 
arms, with which the history of every other 
nation abounds. There is a rank due to the 
United States among nations, which will be 
withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the repu- 
tation of weakness—if we desire to avoid 
insult we must be ready to repel it; if we 
desire to secure peace, one of the most pow- 
erful institutions of our rising prosperity, it 
must be known that we are at all times ready 
for war.” 


his 


G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 1, 1945. 





Our Burned Fingers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Our Burned Fingers” from 
the Omaha Morning World-Herald of 
December 15. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Our BURNED FINGERS 

If the official communique told the whole 
truth, the Messrs. Truman and Attlee, at 
their celebrated conference in Washington, 
confined themselves to an exchange of fre- 
sounding platitudes and cliches. 

There are those, however—and Senator 


Kem, of Missouri, is one of them—who con- 
tend that the communique was designed to 
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conceal more than it revealed. Senator Kem 
relates that the Honorable Mr. Attlee later 
held a press conference at the British Em- 
bassy in Washington for British journalists 
only, and that from the published reports 
of this meeting he concludes that “Mr. Attlee 
got everything he came to the United States 
to get.” 

Specifically, Senator Kem has the impres- 
sion that Mr. Attlee obtained from the Pres- 
ident a number of side agreements. That 
is one of the reasons why the Senator is 
proposing a Senate resolution demanding 
that the President make a full report on the 
conference, and tell the Senate whether he 
made any agreements at all with the Prime 
Minister. 

The framers of the Constitution thought 
they were quite explicit about the way such 
matters should be handled. They said 
treaties should be made by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

But long years afterward a President of the 
United States discovered that it was possible 
to make agreements with foreign powers 
without calling them treaties—and at Cairo, 
Tehran, Yalta, and on a warship in the 
Atlantic, he did so, Those agreements were 
not legal under the Constitution, but they 
were honored nevertheless. And they were 
in large measure responsible for the postwar 
troubles which have befallen the Republic. 

President Truman’s penchant for jotting 
down his thoughts is well known. 

The fact that some of the things he jots 
down are quite irresponsible is also well 
known. 

The conclusion is obvious: 

The Senate should demand that any 
agreement or understanding of any sort 
reached by the President and the Prime 
Minister should be submitted for advice and 
consent. 

And by the same action the Senate should 
make quite clear to His Majesty’s govern- 
ment that the Republic of the United States 
will not consider itself bound by any side 
agreements which may have been reached. 

Our American fingers have been burned 
once, badly. And once is enough. 





Futility of Efforts To Buy Friendship of 
Foreign Countries 


EXTENSION OF RFMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, it is be- 
coming more evident each day that we 
have not succeeded in buying friendship 
abroad with our gifts of dollars. For 
some pointed thinking on that subject, 
I commend an article by Mr. George So- 
kolsky which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of December 19. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Very late the Government has been forced 
to recognize that it is engaged in a war and 
that the Nation needs to be mobilized for 
its defense. 

This should have been done on August 15, 
1945, when our present troubles were already 











apparent. Instead, on that date, this country 
threw its strength to the winds and engaged 
in a round of palavers and of buying friend- 
ships which has wasted our heritage. 

Invaluable equipment was dumped, sold, 
and permitted to be stolen, as in the Philip- 
pines, and now we have to start all over 
again. 

The appointment of Charles E. Wilson of 
General Electric to the responsibility of the 
management of supply is an acknowledg- 
ment that more than paper planning is 
needed. Wilson is tough and will hold the 
economic line with hardihood, depending, of 
course, on how much effective authority is 
delegated to him. If he is in reality sub- 
ordinated to the White House economists, 
his office will be decorative. No man can do 
a good job if his boss is everlastingly chang- 
ing his mind about policy. 

The mobilization of manpower and of pro- 
duction is, however, insufficient. That alone 
will not win. 7 

It is necessary also to re-examine the 
policies of this Nation which brought us our 
present discredit and to remove from pub- 
lic office the bunglers. 

The dismissal of Dean Acheson is essen- 
tial. As long as he remains, most Americans 
will have no confidence in the conduct of 
our foreign relations. In no other country 
could a public servant survive Mr. Acheson's 
just unpopularity. 

In a manner, Dean Acheson has become 
a symbol of the men of Yalta—those officials 
who participated in the arrangements for 
our defeat by Soviet Russia. It is unsound 
to question their loyalty; it is not unsound 
to impugn their judgment. 

Men who over so long a period have always 
been grievously wrong have no place in the 
national leadership. They should go and 
forthwith. Their presence in the Govern- 
ment imperils the morale of the people. 

Not only should Dean Acheson go, but 
Philip Jessup and Dean Rusk and any other 
architects of our misfortunes as are involved 
in this need for the deposit of policy in hands 
that are trusted. As long as they remain in 
the State Department, no pleas for unity, no 
matter by whom uttered, will have public 
support. 

And we need to mobilize our friends and 
allies. We now know that money does not 
buy friends or allies. When they no longer 
need your money, they dislike you as a cred- 
itor. Machiavelli said what I have in mind 
so much better than I can: 

“In generalofmen * * * they are un- 
grateful, fickle, false, cowards, covetous, and 
as long as you succeed they are yours en- 
tirely; they will offer you their blood, prop- 
erty, life, and children * * * when the 
need is far distant; but when it approaches 
they turn against you. 

“And that prince who, relying entirely on 
their promises, has neglected other precau- 
tions, is ruined; because friendships that are 
obtained by payments, and not by greatness 
or nobility of mind, may indeed be earned, 
but they are not secured, and in time of need 
cannot be relied upon.” 

Precisely that has happened to us. Joseph 
P. Kennedy, in his recent speech, emphasized 
the fact that we hardly have a real ally in 
the world and he suggested that we get out 
of Europe and Asia and devote ourselves to 
our Latin American neighbors. It was too 
angry and limited a plan, but was neverthe- 
less an inevitable response to the challenge 
of our isolation. 

Certainly, those who once called such as 
Joe Kennedy, isolationists, now witness the 
spectacle of the United States as a country 
perforce isolated by her erstwhile allies to 
whose support she had twice come in war. 
They pleaded for aid and we gave it and now 
they flirt with our enemies. 

But it is not good enough to admit such a 
failure of our policy. This country needs at 
this moment a Disraeli, a Talleyrand, to re- 
verse its policy and to move back to the au- 








thority in the world to which our strength 
entitles us. Such a person is not in sight; 
yet he must exist among us who have been 
so rich in talent everywhere but in Govern- 


ment. 





Ear! Blasts CIO Leaders for Korean Policy 
Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 7, 1950 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an account in the Oregon 
Farmer Union of a speech by Stanley 
Earl, former CIO Oregon executive sec- 
retary: 

EarkL BLasts CIO LEADERS FOR KOREAN POLICY 
STAND 

Stanley Earl, formerly executive secretary 
of the Oregon CIO, directed a bitter blast 
at the American labor movement for its pol- 
icy of whitewashing the sins of the Truman 
administration’s handling of the Nation’s 
foreign affairs. Speaking before the Salem 
Farmer-Labor Council meeting at the Farm- 
ers Union Hall in Salem, November 27. 

Earl resigned as executive secretary of the 
Oregon CIO to accept appointment as labor 
adviser with the ECA (Marshall plan) in 
Korea. He served 10'2 months and was 
driven out by the North Korean invasion on 
June 25. 

“One of the biggest disappointments to 
me,” said Earl, “on my return to the United 
States was the reception I received by labor. 
If what I had to say about the rottenness 
of the Korean regime was true then I should 
have had support from the CIO and the 
American Federation of Labor. The CIO has 
just completed its national convention. Not 
a thing has appeared in the press except 
that the CIO will ask bold new steps from 
ECA. That is not enough CIO leaders 
should go to Truman and demand a reval- 
uation of our policies in accord with the 
original conception of the Marshall plan." 

Earl revealed that on his return to the 
United States he was met by labor leaders 
who told him that even though what he had 
to say was true about conditions in Korea 
he should, nevertheless, “shut up” because 
“we are in a war.” He went to Washington 
and was cold-shouldered by CIO leadership, 
which did everything it could to suppress 
the story he was trying to tell the American 
people about the collaboration of high Ameri- 
can officials and the military government 
in Korea with the rotten regime of Syngman 
Rhee. Rhee, who had been repudiated by 
his own people in a free election on Ma? 30, 
a few weeks before the invasion, has now 
been installed as dictator over all of Korea 
under the auspices of General MacArthur, 


PGLICE-STATE METHODS 


Earl told about the police-state methods 
which he encountered in Korea. 

Free trade-unions did not exist, news- 
papers which dared to criticize the govern- 
ment were suppressed, reporters were ar- 
rested. There were 9,000 prisoners in one 
Seoul prison; of these, 6,000 had been im- 
prisoned a year and a half because of their 
political views. 

The police attended all public meetings, 
and if any remarks were made critical of 
the Korean Government of Rhee the speaker 
was subject to “interrogation,” which Earl 
said was a refined sort of torture. Several 
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of his friends, all labor leaders, and all non- 
Communists were executed on the day of 
the Korean invasion merely because they 
were Known as leftists. These leftists had 
been for driving the Commu- 
nists out of the labor movement in South 
Korea, Earl said. He declared that in his 
101, months of residence in Southern Korea 
he did not meet or know of a single Com- 
munist 

“It takes just so much suppression before 
communism begins to grow 
people’s dissatisfaction,"’ he 
not necessary for the Communists to pro- 
duce any chaos in Korea. There was enough 
chaos produced by President Rhee 

“I sent a letter to Washington and to 
Dr. Bunce, chief of our Korean mission, 
pointing out some of these facts and urging 
that something be done about it. That let- 
ter was written May 24, 1950, a month before 
the invasion, but nothing happened. I think 
it is time now that the people of the United 
States knew some of these facts.” 


responsible 


because of the 
said. “It was 


TIME TO WAKE UP 


“The situation in Korea could have been 
prevented and the present war prevented. 
When I speak of the corrupt, rotten govern- 
ment of Syngman Rhee, I mean just that. 
The kind of government that we were sup- 
porting was known to everyone including 
our own Ambassador, Mr. Muccio. It was 
known to all Asiatics. It is time for our 
Government to wake up and decide that 
countries that we help with our dollars and 
manpower should be worthy of our support.” 

Earl declared that a similar situation is 
developing in Indochina and that if the 
American people do not watch out they will 
soon be asked to send manpower to support 
the same kind of a rotten regime in Indo- 
china. 

“In Korea it was our policy to support any 
group fighting communism. We are doing 
the same in supporting Franco in Spain,” 
he said. “Of course, Franco is fighting com- 
munism, but as a Fascist he is creating the 
Communists. Hitler fought communism. 
So did Mussolini.” 

Earl predicted that arms given to police 
states like that we are now supporting in 
Korea will eventually fall into the hands of 
the Communists as the people have no place 
else to turn, since we have deserted them. 

“We have a pretty hard row to hoe,” he 
said, “trying to win back the confidence of 
the Asiatics. A lot of Koreans and a lot of 
Europeans, too, are coming to the conclusion 
that it is better to be occupied by Commu- 
nists and live than be liberated by the United 
States and die.” 

Earl said that he had recently had a let- 
ter from Korea and that not a single fac- 
tory is standing in Seoul. He also said that 
Korea cannot be defended militarily. It is 
a physical impossibility if the Chinese or 
the Soviet Union decide to make Korea un- 
tenable for us, he said. 


INTERNAL REVOLUTION 


Earl also declared that if the Communists 
had not invaded from North Korea there 
would have been an internal revolution in 
South Korea without any Communist inva- 
sion. 

“I don’t speak idly when I speak of police 
terrorisms,” said Earl. “Don’t you think it 
is time that our Government. lifted its own 
iron curtain on countries where we are pour- 
ing in dollars and men. Isn't it time we 
started dealing with people instead of with 
Cabinet members, brass hats, big-land 
owners, and big-business men. Our Sena- 
tors and John Foster Dulles should have 
walked down some of the side streets of 
Seoul where they could have seen babies 
dying from malnutrition at the same time 
that they were being entertained at a big 
state dinner by President Rhee. Rhee was 
exporting 100,000 tons of rice to Japan an- 
nually so he could get hold of fourteen mil- 










































































ion Ame 1 dollars While he w export- 
ing this rice, thousands of Koreans were 
dying of starvation 

“When [ returned to the United Stat 
said Earl, “I was met by some h place 
labor leaders who said, ‘Maybe it's true bu 


don't say it It will aid the Commu 
But the people aiding the Communists are 
those at Was D. C., wi re refus- 
ing to give the American people the f 
The people who should have done thi i 
who should have forced exp 


facts were the CIO and the A. F. of L 


nington 





Ireland and Atlantic Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following letter from the Washington 
Post of December 16, 1950, written by 
Eric Dorman O’Gowan: 

IRELAND AND ATLANTIC SECURITY 


On April 18 of this year I had the honor to 
address the Overseas Writers Press Club at 
Washington on the subject of Ireland's place 
in the North Atlantic defense scheme 

At that time I urged the vital necessity 
of a sound political background to military 
planning, indicating from recent history 
(World War II) the disasters inherent in the 
failure of politicians to provide the military 
command with a realistic basis for their plans 
and operations. On such occasions the over- 
looking of some political factor not readily 
apparent to the military mind causes military 
action to be based on faulty premises 

I fear this has once again proved true in 
Korea both when the North Koreans attacked 
initially and when the Chinese invasion 
completely altered the military basis. Ab- 
sence of a sound political background to mil- 
itary operations normally causes initial de- 
ployment of unduly weak forces within ef- 
fective striking distance of a superior enemy. 
In such circumstances, I suggested, a 
commander should have in mind the worst 
possible case as well as the best possible case. 

Fortunately reverses in Korea do not di- 
rectly threaten the safety of the 
and main base of the free world, the United 
States, to the degree that a similar series of 
defeats in northwestern Europe, resulting in 
the overrunning of the British Islé would 
compromise American security 

Whoever the American designated to com- 
mand in the northeastern Atlantic theater, 
he must remember that he cannot afford to 
ignore the worst possible indeed he 
must initially face the fact that that ca 


use 


powerh 


case: 


already obtains, since there is nothing to pr 
vent Russia from reaching the Atlantic coa 
and the Channel within 3 weeks of his as- 
suming command and, should that o« 
Russia will not repeat Hitler’s unpre 
ness for a trans-Channel operation. Russi 
object will be the expulsion of America from 
Europe 

Initially the best he can hope t 
will be the retention of the « tern At } 
islands, Iceland, Britain, Ireland, and tl 
Breton and Iberian Peninsula It will 1 
more important politically and strategically 
to arm and integrate Spain than to rebuild 
German forces. French national redoubts 
in Brittany and on the Garonne should have 
priority over a new Maginot line, and a 
united, reintegrated Ireiand is vital to the 



































































( concept Indeed his headquarters 
better nand from Limerick than 

Much as Americans will sympathize with 
t European nations in the Atlantic Pact 
f military security cannot at present 
} ided we must none of us sacrifice the 

t e for the shadow; for complete de- 
fe e of the Western European zone must 
re hadov intil there are at least 50 
efficient con t divisions deployed in Ger- 
I 

of Britain must be the key- 

te plannil Britain 1s 

1ard her own ithern 

( line, but her situation 

be grav weakened were Russia to 

t 1 central Ire nd in con- 

ith an invasion of Britair Rus- 

t well invade Ireland by air with 

the most critical mom t tor 

Britail Free Ireland, outside the Atlantic 

I t, and excluded from participation in the 

of her dispute with Britain 

over northern Ireland could not at present 
( f i *Ri in airborne invasion. 

rhu a divided Ireland become the 

A l] heel of Atlantic Pact strategy and 

W n n so for at least two more critical 

yea! Alternatively, an integrated and re- 

united Treland, defended by Irishmen in con- 

junction with the United States of America, 

provides an absolutely secure base for the 

( f e of the Atlantic fringe of western 

I , which is all of Europe our means 

\ low us to defend with certainty. 

In this context the defense of Ireland be- 
comes of greater importance to the Atlantic 
con nity than the defense of London. It 
is the bounden duty of the high political 
cI to give their military chief a clear-cut 
political background against which he can 
plan realistic strategy. He must be free to 
deal with Ireland, Spain, Portugal, and 
France as well as with Britain without 
cramping political restrictions. 


Ertc DoRMAN O’'GOWAN, 
Brigadier, British Army (Retired). 
COOTEHILL, IRELAND. 


Eulogy of Ensign Jesse L. Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. O’'CONOR. Mr. President, there 
was published in the Washington Times- 
Herald of Sunday, December 17, 1950, 
in the Untold Story, by Roscoe Simmons, 
an account of the death in Korea of 
Ensign Jesse L. Brown, of Mississippi, the 
first colored officer of the Navy to lose his 
life in any war of this Nation, and the 
only colored naval aviator to see action 
in Korea. 

Ensign Brown met a heroic death. The 
circumstances attendant upon it should 
be recorded for the information of all our 
people throughout the country, it seems 
to me, as yet another indication of the 
part which Negro citizens of the United 
States are playing in the defense of their 
country today, and of the ready accept- 
ance of their services by their compa- 
triots, regardless of race or color. 

I ask unanimous consent that the story 
from the Times-Herald be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue UNTOLD Story 
(By Roscoe Simmons) 


The death of Ensign Jesse L. Brown of Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., who died fighting in the air 
over Korea for his country, adds another 
name to the long and distinguished list of 
colored Mississippians who, for first one thing 
then another, achieved a place in the history 
of American freedom. 

Also, Brown's is another picture on the 
walls of men of color, who, in life or death, 
proved worthy of the opportunities of their 
country and the friendship of their white 
countrymen. 

In his herote death Brown had the tender 
attention of a white fellow officer, Lt. (jg) 
Thomas J. Hudner, of Massachusetts. Fly- 
ing a Navy fighter, Brown was hit over the 
Chosin area. Brown made an emergency 
landing known only to the elements. Hud- 
ner, flying and fighting on the same mission, 
saw Brown touch ground and began circling 
the field as protection against enemy attack. 

Brown waved his arm as a sign of life but 
made no attempt to escape from his plane, 
although it had started burning. Hudner 
knew that Brown could not free himself and, 
chancing his own life, landed in the same 
field. He leaped from his plane and ran to 
the sid of Brown, but it was too late. Brown 
was dead. 

BODY FLOWN OUT 

Lieutenant Hudner radioed for a plane to 
come for Brown's body and stood by until 
its arrival and the lifeless form of a comrade 
was aloft and bound for a camp of friends 
and fellow warriors. 

This is but the continuation of the story, 
which will never be completely told of the 
unbroken and fateful relations existing be- 
tween two people, the great whites who in- 
vented the Union and their colored people, 
which is as old as the first page of American 
history. 

A poet of the American scene wrote well 
when he said: 


“ "Tis the heart and not the face 
Where God His wondrous works doth trace.” 


The United States Navy feels that the 
bravery and loyalty of Ensign Brown adds to 
its long cherished glory. Not only was Brown 
the only colored naval aviator to fight in 
Korea, but also the first colored officer of the 
Navy to lose his life in any war fought by 
the Union. 

Capt. Robert Smalls offered his life when 
he ran the ship Planter into the Federal lines 
at Charleston, but he was then only a sea- 
man, a man seeking freedom. He lived to 
become a captain in the Navy and a Member 
of Congress, where for 20 years his heroic and 
modest qualities won the admiration of his 
countrymen 

While the records of the Army have been 
enriched by the exploits of colored soldiers, 
going back to Washington, Warren, and the 
Revolution, the Navy has long been tight as 
to its personnel. This has been due more to 
jealousy of its prowess than to simple preju- 
dice. But when the Navy bars went down 
they fell all the way. 


UNDER NATIONALITY ALONE 


However, since 1813 colored men have fig- 
ured in the Navy. In the beginning they 
were not enlisted under color, but went in 
under nationality alone. Under tough sail- 
ing and fighting they made a name. 

In 1814 1 out of every 10 fighters on the 
fivet that crawled into the Great Lakes to 
back Croghan at Mackinac were colored men, 
Dr. Parsons, the noted Navy surgeon, was 
their historian in early years. 

“There seemed to be an entire absence of 
prejudice against the blacks as messmates 
among the crew,” he wrote when surgeon on 
the Guerriere, 





In 1813 Commodore Perry—then captain— 
protested to Commodore Chauncel against 
“a motley set—blacks, soldiers, and boys,’ 
sent him by General Harrison, later Presi- 
dent. Chauncel rebuked Perry- 

“You will find,” he wrote, “that color dos 
not affect their qualification. They are n 
surpassed by any seamen we have in the 
fleet.” 

Soon Perry was exclaiming: “They seem to 
be absolutely insensible to danger.” Th 
men received the surrender of Barclay when 
he came aboard the Niagara. He looked at 
his conquerors and wept. 


SPURRED BY WOUNDED MAN 


Commander Nathan Sharler, of the Gover- 
nor Tomkins, told the story of John Johnson 
the colored sea fighter who uttered one of 
the great sayings of American gallantry. A 
24-pounder struck Johnson full hip, takin 
away the lower part of his body, in a sea 
engagement January 1, 1813. John cried to 
his mates: “Fire away, my boys; no haul a 
color down.” 

Near Johnson lay another colored sea 
fighter, John Davis, torn to pieces himself. 
Commander Sharler wrote: “He fell near me, 
begging me to throw him overboard,” so all 
hands might be devoted to the task. Look 
the world over but our colored people will 
find their greatest heroism under the Stars 
and Stripes. 





UN Should Brand Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editoria)] en- 
titled “UN Should Brand Reds,” pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer, and 
reprinted as a public service by the In- 
ternational Latex Corp. of Dover, Del., 
in the Washington Post of December 
18, 1950: 

UN SnHnovunp Branp Reps 


Belated action by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly to put on its agenda a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Chinese Communists 
to get out of Korea spotlights the slow and 
hesitant way in which the UN has dealt with 
this threat to world peace. 

It is more than a threat to world peace. It 
is a threat of complete failure of the United 
Nations as an organization and an idea, 
putting the world back many years in its 
search for a sensible, peaceable way of order- 
ing affairs among nations. 

Yet with such tremendous issues at stake, 
the United Nations has tried to keep up the 
pretense that aggression by Chinese Commu- 
nists is different from aggression by North 
Korean Communists, and that it would be 
unwise to do anything that might annoy the 
Red government of Mao Tze-tung. 

The wishful theory that Mao, or his bosses 
in Moscow, could be made to see reason by 
kid-glove handling in the United Nations 
should have been abandoned weeks ago. 
Certainly, now that Soviet delegate Andrei 
Vishinsky has blasted the latest proposal of 
13 Asiatic nations for a halt at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, the delegates from the free 
nations ought to conclude that there’s noth- 
ing to be gained by refusing to face the fact 
of Chinese Red aggression. 

Even with upward of half a million Chi- 
nese troops in Northern Korea, and more 
pouring across the Manchurian border, Vi- 








shinsky sticks to the fantastic lie that the 
armed forces of Communist China are not 
fighting on the side of North Korea. 

That shows what Russia and her stooges 
have been trying to do in the United Nations, 
By dealing in lies so stupendous as to defy 
all reason, they have eliminated any chance 
that a reasonable compromise could be 
reached. 

It is a fact that the Chinese Communist 
troops have been fighting in Korea for more 
than a month. They have not been fighting 
simply against the United States, as they 
put it, but have been opposing a United 
Nations Army acting under United Nations 
orders. 

But it was not until last week that the 
Security Council got around to voting on a 
resolution asking them to get out of Korea, 
and assuring them, at the same time, that 
their own legitimate interests would be safe- 
guarded. It was obvious from the start that 
Russia would veto this move. 

The delay in pressing for Security Council 
action was bad enough. It was worse that 
time was lost in presenting the same resolu- 
tion to the General Assembly, where the veto 
cannot block it. But worst of all is the re- 
fusal, even now, to name the Chinese Com- 
munists as aggressors, and to demand firmly 
that they get out. 

No realistic person expects the Reds to obey 
any UN mandate that they don’t like. A 
strong resolution from the General Assembly 
at this late stage probably would have little 
effect on the fighting in Korea. 

But the UN has to maintain the principles 
it stood up for so courageously at the begin- 
ning of the Korean war. It could survive a 
military defeat in Korea, if that should come, 
but it could never survive a compromise of 
the very principles on which the world or- 
ganization was founded. 

The 51 nations which voted recently to take 
up the question of Chinese intervention 
know that it is deliberate, naked aggression, 
They know that the Chinese Reds and their 
Russian backers are defying the will of a 
majority of the nations of the world. They 
know, too, that there will never be any col- 
lective security if the free nations refuse to 
take a stand on the principles that have 
brought them together. 

It is time the members of the UN recog- 
nized that the fate of the world organization 
and its hopes for the future depend on how 
it meets the question of the Chinese in Korea. 
At least there should be no more delay in 
branding the Chinese Communists as ag- 
gressors, and telling them to get out. 





America Girds for the Task Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. TOM B. FUGATE 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. FUGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Roanoke Times is published in Roanoke, 
Va., and circulates throughout my dis- 
trict. It has always been forthright in 
its editorial policy. In the Sunday issue 
of December 17 the Roanoke Times fea- 
tured in its editorial column an article 
entitled “America Girds for the Task 
Ahead.” Clearly, implicitly, and con- 
vincingly the proposition is presented. 

On Friday night, December 15, the 
President of the United States had 
spoken to the peopie here and through- 
out the world on the gravity of the world 
crisis and the importance of preparing 
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American defenses. The discussion of 
the subject is so illuminating that I be- 
lieve it in the national interest that it be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The article is as follows: 
AMERICA GIRDS FOR THE TASK AHEAD 
Proclaiming a state <« 
the President of the 


f national emergency, 
Jnited States yesterday 
called on individuals and communities alike 
to make whatever sacrifices are necessary 
for the welfare of the Nation. 

The response should be 
unanimous, wholehearted. 

Only the extreme gravity of a world cri- 
sis and the imminence of a war for national 
survival would justify the drastic step taken 
yesterday. It means a radical change in our 
way of life and a lowering of living standards 
for the American people, not for just a few 
months but for years to come. 

That is not pleasant or agreeable to con- 
template. But far less pleasant and much 
more disagreeable would be existence in a 
world dominated by communism. And that 
is the grim alternative to paying the price 
that the administration asks the country to 
pay in order that America may become 
strong and remain free. 

Realization of the distasteful and unac- 
ceptable alternative should impel the Amer- 
ican people to accept cheerfully and without 
grumbling the inevitable sacrifices that lie 
ahead, sacrifices that must be made by all 
of us as our individual contribution to na- 
tional safety and indeed national survival 
in a time of critical danger. 

A third world war is not inevitable, and 
Mr. Truman was at pains to make that clear 
in his radio broadcast to the Nation Friday 
night. But a third world war, involving a 
death struggle between the two mightiest 
Nations on the globe, is a distinct possibility 
that has been brought unmistakably nearer 
by the events of the past month in Korea, 
where Chinese Communist hordes, undoubt- 
edly at Moscow’s instigation and with the 
Kremlin’s connivance, are attempting to 
drive General MacArthur's forces into the 
sea. 

With Russia's sinister purpose and inexo- 
rable determination to extend Communist 
rule throughout the world becoming clearer 
all the time, the only possible course for 
America to pursue consistent with national 
safety is to arm to the teeth and gear its 
economy to a scale which will make it pos- 
sible to bear the heavy burden that must be 
borne by this country for an unforeseeable 
and undetermined period. 

Accordingly we are entering an era of aus- 
terity that will call for a change in the habits 
of all of us. Taxes are going to be far 
heavier than ever before, civilian production 
for the most part is definitely out of the 
picture, wage and price controls are not far 
off, and more and more young men are going 
to be called up for military service in the 
months immediately ahead. 

None of this is pleasant to contemplate. 
But all of it is vitally necessary if America 
is to survive. And because it is vitally nec- 
essary, the American people must accept 
resolutely and willingly the hard and dis- 
agreeable tasks ahead, tasks which are es- 
sential for their survival as a Nation under 
existing world conditions. 

Higher taxes, longer hours of work for 
many, fewer civilian goods for all, military 
service for more than 3,000,000 young Amer- 
icans who will be called away from their jobs 
or studies to don the uniform and submit 
to Army and Navy discipline for an indeter- 
minate period—this is not a prospect to be 
viewed enthusiastically but it is one to be ac- 
cepted cheerfully in the realization that the 
world crisis makes it absolutely necessary. 

We must embark on this course, as the 
President pointed out Friday night, “not as 
@ sacrifice, but as an opportunity to defend 
the best kind of life that men have ever de- 
vised on this earth.” Viewed in that light, 


enthusiastic, 
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the job ahead becomes a challenge—a chal- 
lenge to which the American people can be 
counted on to respond in : 
their great forebears and g 

It is not going to be easy, but neither i 
it going to be unendurable “nd if pre- 
paredness pays off and another world con- 
flict with all of its frightful cost in 
slaughter, human 
and human treasure is thereby avoided, t 
price we are being called on to pay 
small indeed. On the other hand, if war 
comes despite all our efforts to avert it, we 
shall be better prepared to defend our lib- 
erties and those of the free world—and for 
that reason, too, the price we are being called 
On to pay will be small indeed 

Realizing that “world conquest by Com- 
munist imperialism is the goal of the forces 
of aggression that have been loosed upon 
the world” and that “the increasing menace 
of the forces of Communist aggression re- 
quires that the national defense shall be 
strengthened as speedily as possible,” the 
American people must meet the crucial test 
of their stamina and hardihood that is at 
hand. On how they meet it may well de- 
pend the answer to the question of whether 
this Nation is to survive or perish. 





lorious traditi 


suffering, 





Resolution of Housing Authority of 
Breckenridge, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Housing Authority of the City of Breck- 
enridge, Tex., has taken an action which 
I think should be of particular interest 
to Members of Congress. It is with con- 
siderable pride and great appreciation 
that I place in the Recorp, a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the housing 
authority, in which, I am informed, they 
were joined unanimously by the City 
Cammission of Breckenridge 

Through its housing authority and city 
commission, these citizens have asked 
Federal officials to suspend the allocation 
of money heretofore approved and that 
the money be applied to training our citi- 
zens and arming our men to fight and 
protect our freedoms against world ag- 
gressors. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the type of respon- 
sible citizenship necessary to cut out all 
nonessential expenditures not directly 
connected with the defense preparedness. 
The people should demand, and the Con- 
gress should have the courage, to review 
all authorized domestic commitments 
and drop everything, which under close 
scrutiny, fails to contribute to the war 
effort. 

Conservatively, there must be at least 
$4,500,000,000 now authorized which can 
be canceled. As we look for new sources 
of revenue, these billions are at our fin- 
gertips. We need to review immediately 
past actions taken by this Congress in 
light of the circumstances which have 


developed. It would give a lot of people 
encouragement and greater confidence 


that the Congress of the United States 
will not spend one dime except in behalf 
of the tremendous efforts which all of us 
know lie ahead. 
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While we call upon people at home to 
retrench and prepare for sacrifices, the 
real place to start retrenchment is right 


here in Washington 

The housing authority and the City 
Commission of Breckenridge, Tex., have 
eiven us an example of a community 
which says that they are willing to forego 


their town’s improvement by reason of 
the conditions the country faces and that 
the funds allotted to them be used to 
protect this Nation in order that they 
may continue their plans when they can 
do so in safety. 

Would that other localities and citizens 
everywhere take this view and that this 
Congress and every agency of Govern- 
ment forget all else in order that our 
energies, our resources, and dollars be 
channeled directly into our national de- 
fense efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution to which 

I refer is as follows: 
Whereas the United States of America is 
d in greater danger than at any other 
time in the history of this democratic na- 
tion: and 

Whereas the 

rid aggression 

orld and wipe out the 

a 
Wherea 
quired t 

uild the protective barriers against 
world threat: and 

Whereas the economic stability of the 
United States is a factor in the defense of 
America and the world; and 

Whereas a great amount of money has 
been allocated to the city of Breckenridge, 
Tex., for the building of needed low-rent 
houses; and 

Whereas notwithstanding the great need 
for these houses, it is the belief of the citi- 
zens of Breckenridge, Tex., that social wel- 
fare projects are secondary to the loss of 
freedom for the people of the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Housing Authority of the 
city of Breckenridge, Tez., at this regular 
meeting of the Authority this 4th day of 
December 1950, when the forces of commu- 
nism threatened our very life ezistence, That 
the Housing Authority of the city of Breck- 
enridge, Tex., go on record as asking the 
Federal Public Housing Authority to suspend 
the allocation of money to be spent on 
peacetime housing and that this Federal 
money be applied to training our citizens 
and arming our men to fight and protect the 
freedoms of our people against communism 
and world aggression. 

M. M. MACHEN, 
A, E, SWEENEY, 
Chairman, 
R. W. CHAPMAN, 
Vice Chairman, 
H. M. VEALE, 
R. D. SmirH. 


VIVIAN SHEFFIELD. 


forces of communism and 
threaten to engulf the 
fires of freedom; 


the American people will be re- 


give of their time and money to 
this 


Attest: 





Iowa Leads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Iowa has long been the Nation's 
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greatest single producer of corn and 
hogs. 

To these firsts in productivity from the 
rich soil of Iowa, cultivated by the finest 
farmers in the world, there has been 
added in more recent years, the greatest 
single State production of chickens, eggs, 
oats, and popcorn as well as the greatest 
number of pounds of cattle marketed 
and the highest butterfat sales. 

To this imposing list must now be 
added another first—Iowa now leads all 
other States of the Nation in the slaugh- 
ter and packing of meat. 

The Iowa Development Commission 
has just issued a bulletin which I believe 
my colleagues will find quite interesting, 
especially those from the State of Ili- 
nois, which has long been regarded as 
a great center of the meat-packing in- 
dustry. The bulletin follows: 


Iowa Now LEADS THE NATION IN MEAT 
PACKING VOLUME 


Iowa is now leading the meat packing field, 
the Iowa Development Commission pointed 
out today. 

For the second straight year the volume of 
livestock slaughtered by Iowa packing plants 
is running larger than in any other State. 

Federal estimates show that during the 
first 10 months of 1950 Iowa packers handled 
11.7 percent (by live weight) of all the cattle, 
calves, hogs, sheep, and lambs processed in 
the Nation. (The estimates do not include 
farm butchering.) 

Last year Iowa packing companies handled 
11.5 percent of the meat processed in the 
Nation. 

With the 1949 and 1950 reports, Iowa has 
stepped ahead of Illinois, which previously 
was the top meat packing State. 

Illinois’ meat packing operations have fol- 
lowed national trends very closely. When 
the United States volume of livestock 
slaughter dropped 10 percent between 1947 
and 1948, so did Illinois’. It has accounted 
for 10.6 or 10.7 percent of the Nation's meat 
processing since the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture started to publish 
slaughter figures in 1946. 

Iowa meat packers, although they took a 
bigger drop in the 1947-48 slump, have been 
coming back ever since at an impressive rate. 

In 1949, for instance, Iowa packing plants 
increased their operations by 670,000,000 
pounds, from 3,478,613,000 to 4,148,928,000 
pounds of live weight. Iowa’s share in 
United States livestock slaughter rose from 
9.7 to 11.5 percent, and the Tall Corn State 
nosed Illinois out of the top standing, 

This year Iowa’s meat packers seem to be 
buzzing along at a similar rate. In the first 
10 months of 1950 Iowa packers handled 
more meat than they did in the full year 
1948, and they are 200,000,000 pounds ahead 
of the January-October period in 1949. 

(The totals: 3,482,000,000 pounds in 10 
months, 1950; 3,281,000,000 pounds in 10 
months, 1949.) 

Illinois’ 10-month total is 2,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1949: 3,103,410,000 pounds this 
year; 3,105,393,000 pounds last year. 

Illinois still has the largest beef kill in the 
country, but its margin over Iowa is becom- 
ing smaller. In 1948 Illinois packers killed 
662,000,000 more pounds of beef than Iowa 
plants did. Last year Iowa was 340,000,000 
pounds behind, and so far this year Illinois 
plants are only 290,000,000 pounds ahead in 
the beef department. 

Iowa also has been gaining on her eastern 
neighbor in pork packing. In 1948 Iowa 
packers handled 417,000,000 more pounds of 
pork than Illinois plants did. In 1949 the 
Iowa total rose to 790,000,000 pounds more 
than the Illinois volume. So far this year 





Iowa packing plants are 701,000,000 pounds 
of pork in the lead. 

Iowa now ranks first in hog slaughter, 
second in sheep and lamb slaughter, and 
third in cattle slaughter. Minnesota is the 
third ranking hog packing State, and Cali- 
fornia is second in cattle slaughter. In total 
meat packing operations, Minnesota habit- 
ually ranks third and California fourth. 

Iowa has 20 federally inspected slaughter 
plants, 5 of them in Sioux City. Illinois has 
28, of which 17 are in Chicago. Minnesota 
has 11 plants operating under Federal inspec- 
tion, and California has 58, of which 19 are in 
Los Angeles. 





Dr. H. Trendley Dean, Veteran in United 
States Public Health Service, Keyman 
in Program Raising Standards of Den- 
tal Health in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pleasure that I call attention of 
the Members of Congress to the remark- 
able achievements in the field of dental 
health in America and the world of an 
Illinoisan, a native East St. Louisan, Dr, 
H. Trendley Dean. 

It is only natural that I should join 
my fellow townsmen in the great feeling 
of pride they share in Dr. Dean. His 
work has honored not only himself but 
the community in which he was born, 
its schools and its citizens. 

No one man has contributed more to 
raising the standards of dental health 
than has Dr. Dean. As the keyman in 
research which has led to the use of the 
fluoride process, Dr. Dean may be re- 
sponsible for future generations of 
Americans being free from dental trou- 
bles during most of their lifetime. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include herewith a story 
of Dr. Dean’s career which appeared in 
the East St. Louis (Ill.) Journal on Sun- 
day, December 17, 1950. The article 
follows: 

ForMER CiTy RESIDENT Is DENTAL RESEARCH 
LEADER 

WASHINGTON.—If your teeth and your chil- 
dren’s teeth last longer, look better, and stay 
healthier you can thank a former East St. 
Louisan and the Federal agency that he di- 
rects, the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search, located in a suburb of Washington, 
D. C, 

This contributor to the Nation’s health is 
tall, friendly, pipe-smoking Dr. H. Trendley 
Dean, a member of one of the oldest East 
St. Louis families and a veteran of 30 years 
in the United States Public Health service. 

Dr. Dean is the nephew of John M. Trend- 
ley, retired Illinois Central chief clerk who 
lives at 617 North Twenty-second Street. He 
is the grandson of the late Capt. Henry 
Trendley and the great-grandson of John 
Trendley, one of the founders of the old 
Wiggins Ferry that operated between East 
St. Louis and St. Louis long before the 
Eads Bridge was built. 

Back in the days when Nineteenth Street 
was the city limits, Dr. Dean was born on 





the 160-acre Trendley farm which extended 
from Nineteenth to Twenty-fourth Street 
and from State Street to the L. & N. tracks. 
He was the son of William W. and Mrs. Ros- 
alie Trendley Dean, 

SERVED IN FRANCE 

After attending St. Patrick, St Joseph's, 
and Park Schools, Dr. Dean entered St. Louis 
Academy and then St. Louis University. He 
was graduated from the dental school in 
1916 and licensed to practice in Illinois and 
Missouri. He entered private practice in 
Wood River but the following year left to 
enter the Army, serving as a dental officer 
from 1917 to 1919 in the United States and 
in France 

Dr. Dean then returned to Wood River and 
in 1920 was president of the Alton Dental 

ciety and commander of the Wood River 
post of the American Legion. The following 
year he entered the United States Public 
Health Service and advanced in rank until 
in 1945 he was a dental director, the equiva- 
lent of a colonel in the Army. He served at 
various hospitals from New York to Cali- 
fornia but since 1931 has been assigned to 
the National Institute of Health at Bethesda, 
Md , near Washington. He has been Director 
of the National Institute of Dental Research 
since 1948. 

The former East St. Louisan bas written 
chapters in a number of books and also more 
than 50 articles in scientific, public health, 
dental, medical, and engineering journals 
He also is prominent in professional organ- 
izations. He is a fellow of the American As- 

ciation for che Advancement of Science 
chairman of the Washington section of the 
American College of Dentists, an associate 
editor of the Journal of American College of 
Dentists, a member of the committee on re- 
search and standards of the American Public 
Health Association and for 2 years was sec- 
retary of the American Dental Association's 
committee on dental-health survey. 

Dr. Dean also has served as president and 
a trustee of the International Association for 
Dental Research; president of the Associa- 
tion of Military Dental Surgeons of the 
United States and as the United States vice 
president of the Federation Dentaire Inter- 
nationale. 

GETS GORGAS MEDAL 

During World War II he was assigned as a 
colonel to the European theater, where he 
served with the Office of Military Govern- 
ment. He has been a lecturer at both the 
Army and Navy Dental Schools and has re- 
ceived a number of awards, including the 
Gorgas Medal and Award of the Association 
of Military Surgeons in 1949, the John M. 
Godell prize, and the Jarvie Fellowship Medal, 
awarded by the Dental Society of the State 
of New York. 

For his services in World War I Dr. Dean 
received the Army commendation ribbon and 
the Victory Medal with one clasp. During 
World War II he earned four ribbons 

Dr. Dean and his wife, the former Miss 
Ruth Martha McEvoy, will celebrate their 
thirtieth wedding anniversary next Septem- 
ber. They have three daughters: Ruth Ce- 
lestine, assistant woman’s club editor of the 
Washington Evening Star; Dorothea Virginia, 
who teaches in the nursery school of Hull 
House, Chicago; and Mary Harriet, who is in 
library technical work in Texas, 


PLAYED BASEBALL 


Once a soccer and baseball player in East 
St. Louis, Dr. Dean now plays tennis and 
rides horseback for recreation. He and Mrs. 
Dean particularly like to ride in the hunt 
country of Fairfax County, south of their 
home in Arlington, Va. Dr. Dean learned to 
ride Army style while assigned to the cavalry 
at Fort Riley, Kans., during World War I. 

A recent issue of a dental magazine de- 
voted an article to Dr. Dean, referring to him 
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as a “key man occupying a top position in 
this history-making program, and helping to 
make some of the history himself,” and com- 
menting that he is “unusually well equipped 
to guide the destiny of the new National In- 
stitute of Dental Research.” 

The magazine traces Dr. Dean’s interest 
in public health to his World War I service, 
when he examined and treated thousands of 
American soldiers 

“Like all born researchers 
stated, “Dean determined to learn all that 
he could about the basic causes of dental 
caries and periodontal disease. He had a pro- 
fessional’'s regard for treatment and care, but 
he also had a researcher's vital curiosity 
about the fundamental causative factors 
which produced so much poor dental health 
And he wanted to play a part in striking at 
dental disease by coming to grips with it at 
its source.” 

Dr. Dean in his first meeting with the 12 
national leaders who constitute the National 
Advisory Dental Research Council remarked 

“Our research institutions are devoting 
more than 100 times as much money to med- 
ical research as to dental research That 
million-dollar figure for dental research rep- 
resents about one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
amount paid to dentists for remedial serv- 
ice But the one hundred and ten millions 
devoted to medical research represents more 
than 6 percent of the amount paid to physi- 
cians for medical service 

Dr. Dean now directs expenditures for in- 
tramural studies at the National Institute of 
Dental Research amounting to $212,000 a 
year. Research grants to 19 institutions are 
making possible 36 separate projects at a 
cost of about $200,000 

“All of these activities reflect the most 
comprehensive approach and the first coor- 
dinated attack yet made on dental disease,” 
the magazine points out. “This realistic pro- 
gram makes it possible to use existing dental 
research facilities, to create needed new fa- 
cilities, and to integrate these varied efforts.” 

Dr. Dean in discussing the program of the 
institute he directs said: 

“We are making it possible for the total 
resources of dentistry to be applied to tre 
tremendous problems of dental diseases on a 
scale never before possible. This is, in a 
very real sense, dentistry’s Own program, 
with dentists participating in policy mak- 
ing and in program planning; with dentists 
supervising and directing research projects; 
and with dentists doing actual research proj- 
ects themselves : 

“I’m no prophet, but I believe the insti- 
tute’s work will help to achieve a balance 
between the prevention phase of dentistry 
and the care and treatment phase, an im- 
balance which has too long been the pro- 
fession’s chief weakness as a medical science. 
Only during the last 10 or 15 years has 
dentistry felt the impact and stimulation 
of basic research. Development of this neg- 
lected field—fundamental to a successful 
control program—may, and in all probability 
will, markedly change the practice of den- 
tistry a generation hence, and perhaps be- 
fore.” 

Dr. Dean’s contributions to dentistry were 
summarized as follows in the dental maga- 
zine article: 

“Here is an excellent example of a man 
who is not a prisoner of professionalism but, 
through a breadth of vision and sound un- 
derstanding, is able to relate the separate 
interests of several groups to the larger in- 
terests of the whole community, and to join 
all of these several interests in a demo- 
cratic partnership of public and private en- 
deavor whose fruitful efforts promise to make 
history for both dentistry and public health 
by raising the standards of dental health in 
America.” 

Quite a career for a boy born on a farm 
at the East St. Louis city limits, isn't it? 


* the magazine 
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Let Us Not Forget the Old Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOBY MORRIS 


OF OKLAHCMs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
mind of the Congress so engrossed in our 
pressing national emergency, I trust the 
Members of the House will not overlook 
entirely the issues that are so important 
to many of us with regard to the problems 
of our elder citizens. I speak with par- 
ticular reference to the subject of rea- 
sonable security for them 

Perhaps the question of social security 
and pensions has progressed further, 
both in the Congress and throughout the 
Nation during the interim of the Eighty- 
first Congress than it has during any 
similar period of our history. I believe 
this is true, and for this we are truly 
grateful I believe also that this 
Eighty-first Congress, in addition to giv- 
ing more thought and study to this sub- 
ject, has also provided more improve- 
ments in our legislation to provide se- 
curity for our elder citizens than any 
previous Congress since the Social Se- 
curity Act was passed way back in 1935 
For this, too, we are happy and thankful. 

THERE IS MUCH YET TO BE DONE 

In spite of all we have accomplished 
and regardless of the fact that we have 
given months of time and study tw this 
subject during this session, our work in 
this field is far from complete. Instead 
of fully correcting the faults of our sys- 
tem, Mr. Speaker, we stand today face to 
face with the same inherent weaknesses 
in our social-security system that existed 
when this session of Congress bezan. We 
started out with high hopes that the job 
this time would be complete Ne ex- 
pected that Congress would deive into 
this subject with such thoroughness and 
determination as to remake the entire 
system into a system that wou'ld fully 
provide adequate, equitable social secu- 
rity. The faults of the system, at least 
many cf them, had been long recognized. 
Years of actual experience had developed 


great inequities and discriminations 
The plain fact that even where the 
best application of the system was 


being made its inadequacy still stood 
out in shocking relief. And, Mr. Speak- 
er, that which concerns me most today is, 
these same inequalities and inequities 
still exist. There is no uniformity of 
application. Citizens in one State do not 
receive the same amounts in benefits, 
under public assistance, as citizens of 
another State. In fact, in many States 
there is a wide variation in amounts 
being paid in different parts of the 
State. The same humiliating property 
qualifications, often referred to as needs 
tests are still indulged in. In fact, I 
fear that most of the primary objection- 
able features that existed in our system 
to provide for our deserving and needy 
elders, at the time this Congress opened, 
are still in th m as we face the days 
leaaing to our adjournment. I do not 
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opose to enter into a technical analysis 
discussion of this subject here. In 


] 
01 
f I fee] that no useful purpose would 
I rved if I should attempt to do so. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I do want the record to 


we are not through with this 

That those of us, Members of 
the of Representatives, who have 
been ing in this field through the 
veal are still alive, interested, and 


working The objectives for which we 
have sought during these vears are still 
live issues both in Congress and through- 
out the Nation. We are still convinced, 


Mr. Speaker, and let me say more than 
ever convinced: 

First. That this Nation can well afford 
to provide a reasonable pension for every 
citizen old enough to retire. 

Second. It should be a Federal pension 
paid by the National Government direct 
to the citizen, equal in all the States. 

Third, Citizcns owning property should 
share in the benefits with those who have 
no property. 

Fourth. A reasonable pension would 
not seriously contribute to inflation. 
Persons whose inccmes are as little as 
twenty tu thirty dcllars per week do not 
ser‘ously contribute to inflation. 

Fifth. There is great need among our 
deserving elder citizens for adequate leg- 
islatio.. to provide such a pension. 

Sixth. The work of our joint, or bi- 
partisan, voluntary committee, working 
for these objectives should be continued 
in the forthcoming Eighty-second Con- 
gress. We shall welcome the cooperation 
and assistance of every Member of the 
Fouse, regardless of party and regard- 
less of the stand or views that may be 
held on any other subject, to join hands 
with us if you concur in our objectives. 

Permit me also to say for the record, 
M.. Speaker, that many of us have made 
some very sacred commitments to our 
constituents on this issue. How many 
times have many of us promised our peo- 
ple we would favor and support legisla- 
tion os this nature? Perhaps the recent 
caliapaign was a new high record when 
it comes to campaign promises for pen- 
sions. I believe it was. I believe, too, 
the American people favor a reasonable, 
uniform, and honorable old-age pension 
te take the place of what we call old- 
age assistance. I feel they expect us to 
enact such a pension law. I am sure 
many of us, myself included, have sol- 
emnly and siiicerely promised to work 
for the enactment of such a pension law. 
I for one, and I am sure there are many 
others, Members of this House, meant 
it when we made those promises. I want 
the record to show before this session 
concludes that I am conscious of my 
commitments, and that I mean to carry 
out to the letter the commitments I have 
made. ‘Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the 
volunteer committee that has worked so 
wel! together during this session will be 
reformed immediately when the new 
Congress convenes, and our studies and 
work will continue to go forward. Mem- 
bers will be notified of the first meeting, 
and I trust that everyone who is inter- 
ested and who can possibly arrange to do 
so will unite with us in the very begin- 
ning and stay right with us until our 
work is finish. 
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I should also at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
extend to every Member of the House 
who worked with us so well in this ses- 
sion, my grateful and sincere apprecia- 
tion. I know Representative VAN ZaNnprT, 
chairman for the minority, joins me in 
sincerely thanking each and every one 
who has worked so untiringly and with 
such full cooperation during the many 
meetings and conferences that we have 
held on this subject during the 2 years 
of this session that is now coming to a 
close. We acknowledge and thank the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the 
months of careful study and analysis 
that they have given to this subject. As 
I stated before, Mr. Speaker, the Eighty- 
tirst Congress has been outstanding in 
the time, thought, work, and considera- 
tion that it has given this subject. I say 
also, that the amounts of the benefits 
that have been provided have also been 
substantial. For all of these things we 
are truly thankful. But in spite of it all, 
Mr. Speaker, certain facts remain. They 
must continue to engage our thoughts 
and attention. The great study, work, 
and attention we have given have 
brought many of us to these very im- 
portant conclusions. One is that we do 
have certain inherent weaknesses in our 
system. Two, that these weaknesses 
have not been corrected. They are still 
with us. Three, we should continue our 
work until we do have operating in the 
United States of America the kind of a 
system to provide security for our elder 
citizens that will do the job and do it 
correctly; a system of which all citizens, 
both old and young, can accept as ade- 
quate, honorable, and fair. It is to this 
end that our work will be dedicated in 
the future as it has in the past. It is for 
this cause that I call upon every Member 
of the Congress who concurs, to remain 
united in our voluntary committee to 
continue our studies and activities, and 
with continued cooperation I am sure 
victory can be won. 





Serving the Nation Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, as proof 
that we in Texas have a deep apprecia- 
tion of the extraordinary services being 
rendered the Nation by our junior Sen- 
ator, LYNDON JOHNSON, I desire to place 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram entitled “Serving 
the Nation Well.” 

It has been said that “a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country 
and in his own house.” I take pride in 
asserting that Senator LyNDON JOHNSON, 
whose warnings we have heard here on 
the floor since the fall of Germany and 
Japan, is certainly not without honor in 
his own State, for his vision and his 
courage have caused the people of Texas 
to elevate him to the Senate. That he is 





performing such splendid service, while 
not unexpected, is certainly gratifying to 
those of us who have for many years 
observed his zeal and his fortitude. In- 
deed, LYNDON JOHNSON is now receiving 
the laurels he has so richly earned. We 
may expect his rewards to increase with 
his years of public service. 

The editorial follows: 

SERVING THE NATION WELL 

The urgent appeal made by Senator Lyrn- 
DON JOHNSON, of Texas, on the floor of the 
Senate last week for more speed and deter- 
mination in the Nation’s rearmament pro- 
gram is not to be dismissed as idle political 
talk. The warning words he uttered were 
neither irresponsible nor uninformed. For 
Senator JOHNSON, as chairman of a Senate 
“watchdog” subcommittee on preparedness, 
is perhaps as well informed as any man in 
Washington on the real state of our pre- 
paredness—or lack of it. 

A growing sense of crisis is apparent in 
Washington. It is evidenced by President 
Truman's emergency message to the Nation 
by radio. It is implicit in Secretary of De- 
fense Marshall’s statement that “all-out war 
can be initiated by a single word from the 
other side.” It is reflected in the joint state- 
ment of a group of Republican leaders, after 
a White House conference, that “a danger- 
ous emergency exists.” 

The increasing sense of emergency may be 
due largely to the gloomy outlook in Korea 
and the growing indication that the delib- 
erate aim of the Communists may be to 
draw us into full-scale war. But the real- 
ization that we are ill-prepared for such 
a conflict, if it should come, undoubtedly 
has been heightened by the revelations of 
Senator JOHNSON and his able subcommittee 
since the group began its work last July. 

In that time the subcommittee has delved 
into various phases of the defense program 
and the economic activities backing it—such 
things as the supply and development of 
weapons, the stockpiling of critical materials, 
the availability of essential agricultural 
products. Some of the reports it has issued 
on the basis of these investigations have 
been stingingly critical, charging careless- 
ness and complacency in such matters as 
the disposal of surplus war plants and the 
stockpiling of materials vital to the prepared- 
ness effort. 

It found, for example, that even after the 
Korean outbreak brought an acute scarcity 
of aviation gasoline, one Government-owned 
plant for producing an essential ingredient 
of aviation gasoline was disposed of without 
any provision for its recapture by the Gov- 
ernment in the event of need, and another 
was sold to be dismantled and salvaged. In 
the face of prospects for a 3,000,000-man 
armed force, the committee said in another 
report, the Nation has no wool in its stock- 
pile, no wool in inventory, and less than 
enough wool in sight through domestic pro- 
duction. 

So far in its reports, the Johnson subcom- 
mittee has not hesitated to be blunt or to 
point the finger of blame. But it has not 
been critical merely for the sake of being 
critical, nor has it been content to denounce 
policies without having something to offer 
in their stead. In some cases, as in its 
recommendation that Government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants be reactivated as 
quickly as possible, it already has got results. 

In an article by Henry F. Pringle, Pulitzer 
prize-winning biographer and distinguished 
journalist, in the December issue of Nation’s 
Business, the investigating group is credited 
with being something exceptional among 
congressional committees. It is described as 
following closely the rule laid down for it 
by Chairman JOHNSON at the beginning— 
to be blunt but not unfair, zealous but not 
persecuting, helpful but not uncompromis- 






























































ing. Some astonishment is expressed that 
the committee, contrary to practices usual 
mong congressional committees, has been as 
willing to hand out praise where it is found 


to be merited as to place blame where it is 
found to be deserved 
ticle stron 


} 


The tone of the ar y implies the 


lief that the subcommittee is making good 
its promise of seeking to accelerate, in 
nd out of the Government, the slackening 
npo of the postwar period to the pace real- 
tically called for by world events. Such 
in appraisal is strong evidence that Texas’ 


junior Senator and his committee colleagues 


ire pursuing their task with vigor and im- 
partiality, rising above partisanship and 
politics to spur the Nation to gather its 
trength for what could turn into a struggle 


r survival. 
The Johnson subcommittee has pointed 
ut that in some areas of the defense effort 
demobilization still is taking place at a time 


when speedy, aggressive mobilization is the 





imperative need. If the chairman and his 
colleagues of the preparedness group succeed 
in reversing this tide, in speeding and co- 


ordinating the mobilization effort, it will 
have rendered a highly patriotic service and 
will have confirmed the judgment of Texas 
people in sending Senator JOHNSON to the 
Senate. 

As Mr. Pringle cogently pointed out, such a 
committee as Senator JOHNSON’s can save 
money running into the billions by bringing 
about correction of waste and inefficiency. 
But more important, it may be the means 
of stirring the laggard and apathetic into the 
action that may mean the difference between 
weakness and strength and not inconceiv- 
ably could mean the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. 





The American Medical Association, Under 
the Whittaker & Baxter Advertising 
Regime, Should Be Investigated for 
Their Pernicious Lobbying Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Lobbying should 
give close attention to the past and pres- 
ent political activities of the American 
Medical Association and its subordinate 
groups and subsidiaries throughout the 
Nation. 

A definite pattern was laid down and 
followed in the various States except 
California. I have been informed that 
California was made an exception be- 
cause Governor Warren had advocated 
previously a very comprehensive State 
health program, which as far as scope 
and benefits were concerned fairly 
eclipsed the Truman health program, 
and Republicanism operating under the 
medical smoke screen did not want to 
embarrass their former vice presidential 
candidate, and so orders were issued per- 
haps for Whittaker & Baxter and the 
American Medical Association to lay off 
of California. It was quite easy for 
Whittaker & Baxter to lay off, as they 
had handled previously a number of 
campaigns for Governor Warren and 
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California Republicanism, and owed 
their very American Medical Association 
jobs to extreme right-winged Republi- 
cans. 

The organized doctors in other States 
north of the Mason and Dixon’s line took 
the forefront instead of the reactionary 
Wing of the Republican Party, which 
went underground politically during the 
last campaign. I have good reason to 
believe that the AMA’ers were not inter- 
lopers but took over the Republican lead- 
ership by prearrangement. The Repub- 
lican right-wingers for some time have 
been aware of the fact that they have 
lost caste almost entirely with the peo- 
ple generally, and dd about to en- 
list the political aid of some widely dis- 
tributed group of people which had not 
lost entirely up to then, their influence 
and respectability as far as the majority 
of the voting public was concerned, and 
by a lucky stroke of political fortune hit 
upon the organized medicos. The idea 
first began to take shape when Dr. Fish- 
bein got his walking papers from the 
American Medical Association and the 
childless man and wife combination, 
then composed of Papa Whittaker and 
Mamma Baxter of the Whittaker-Baxter 
Advertising propagandists, took over 
Papa Fishbein’s duties. This organiza- 
tion won its spurs in California by con- 
ducting a number of lie and smear cam- 
paigns for California Republicanism 
which is controlled largely by greedy and 
selfish private utilities, oil, gas, railroad, 
real estate, and other truly Fascist 
groups. As usual bad things come high 
financially and this was no exception to 
the ru'‘e as far as the services of the 
Whittaker-Baxter combination is con- 
cerned as the following figures on file in 
the office of th: file clerk of the House of 
Representatives, room 521, of the House 
Office Building discloses: 

On April 2, 1949, this advertising firm 
filed, under Public Law 601, a statement 
in which was recited the financial terms 
of their contract with the National Edu- 
cation Campaign of the American Med- 
ical Association. Pursuant to these con- 
tractual provisions, Whittaker and Bax- 
ter were to reccive $8,330 per month fora 
period of 2 years, for a total contract 
price of $199,920. The contract further 
provides that “48 percent will constitute 
reimbursement for necessary expenses 
and one-half of the remainder as com- 
pensation for activities contemplated.” 

Following this contract, Pappy Whit- 
taker and Mammy Baxter got in free- 
wheeling gear with their lies and smear 
and although there never was any so- 
cialized medicine bill pending in the 
Congress, they wheezed loudly that there 
was such a bill. Although President 
Truman’s health plan was not by the 
greatest stretch of the imagination so- 
cialized medicine they croaked franti- 
cally that it was just that. Although 
compulsory health insurance no more 
resembled socialized medicine than the 
Whittaker-Baxter advertising programs 
resembles legitimacy and decency in ad- 
vertising, they screamed wildly that they 
were synonymous. 

The names of 
thored by these 
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well-trained lie 
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according to their 
House of 


along with their lobby 





smear campaigners 
Statement submitted to the 
Representatives 
report are 

First. Free America Receives an Ex- 
citing Invitation From Doctors 

nd. It’s Your Crusad Too 

Third. Your Cooperatio1 I 

Fourth. The Boys in R 

Fifth. Medical Progress Versus Polit- 
ical Medicine 

Editorially the League Reporter of De- 
cember 11, 1950, had this to say efi- 
torially about the campaign of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


THE Doctors’ PRESCRIPTION 


The doctors’ lobby, which teamed 
real estate brokers, gas company executi' 
and newspaper publishers t smear all lib- 
erals in the recent political campaign, re 
ports whopping expenditures re fir 
half of 1950 

The American Medical Association (AMA) 

7 r 


has filed with the Clerk of the House 
port 


agents 


showing it gave $545,450 to its pre 
Whittaker & Baxter, during the fir 
6 months of the year. This included $50,000 


in fees to Clem Whittaker and Leone Baxter 


When an organization representing such a 
small proportion of the population can spend 
money like that, the need for funds by trade- 
union groups and other progressives is em- 
phasized once again 

Labor's League is convinced liberal candi- 
dates will win when the people understand 
the issues. But it takes education to show 
them what the issues are And education 
takes money. 

The AMA understands that That's why 
it is forcing doctors to cough up $25 a year 


to twist those issues 


Members of Congress and the general 
public were privileged to be given a 
“quicky” peek behind the bloated medi- 
cal front, when a few days ago the al- 
leged coordinating committee, national 
education campaign, and the board of 
trustees of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation printed and distributed a most 
expensive booklet entitled “Main Street 
Speaks Out for American Medicine and 
for Freedom.” 


The following quotes are taken from 
this pamphlet 
From page 1, title page: 
For the first time in American history 
businesses, industries, trad prof 
and individuals combined t nake ¢ 
cause for the freedom of one professio1 
American medicine In October 1950, m 
than 65,000 persons in all walk f | 
throughout the Nation ent %2,000,0C0 
say through radio and the pu 
“Thumbs down on Government med 
any other step toward cializ 
country.” 
From page 2: 
The doctor rigantic adve 
during October, reached virtua é 
American who could hear or read 
once, but several times 
Audience reached 
Media Cc 
10,300 newspaper and Sun- 
day suppleme! ] ] 
1,600 radio statior 108, 2 t 
55 national magazine ‘ », 202, 089 
The purpose « f the pr ect wa d 
strate publicly that rank-and-flie citiz 
stand with medicine in its fight for freed 
The ¢ t of the advertisi 
ir $1,1¢ va r € 
commu il e N 
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From page 3: 

MaIn STREET SPENDS $2,000,000 To Say: “ON 
THE IssvE or CompuLsorY HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE, We STAND WITH AMERICAN MEDICINE” 
Doctors believe that the medical problems 

natient—or of a nation—should be solved 

jical people, not by politicians. They 
know that such problems are much nearer 
lution here in the United States than in 
any country where the government controls 
snd directs medical affairs. Doctors invited 
other Americans to express their own convic- 
tions publicly by way of radio and in the 
advertising columns of the newspapers. Tens 
of thousands accepted the invitation, Joined 
huge project and responded with public 

of their own. 


ora 


by mec 


mations 
THE RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Number of individual advertisers taking 
part, 65,246. These firms bought space in 
their own local newspapers or time on radio 

itions to express their cou:viction that “the 
voluntary way is the American way,” as 
opposec d to compulsion, 

Inches of advertising space bought by par- 
ticipants, 1,186,594. This is in addition to 
the newspaper advertising space sponsored by 
doctors in their own Nation-wide schedule. 

Total amount expended by participating 
advertisers, $2,019,849. Included in this total 


are expenditures for 35,362 radio spots, direct 
mail, posters, billboards, and television pro- 
grams, carrying the message for freedom in 


medicine, paid for by nonmedical businesses, 
industries, and professions. This amount, 
spent by the public to demonstrate its con- 
fidence in the medical profession and its faith 
tota'ed nearly twice medicine's 
expenditure to present the 


in treeaom, 
advertising 
basic message. 

Participating in the survey of thousands of 
magazines, and radio stations 
were the following agencies, to which the ap- 
preciation of the medical profession is ex- 
tended: Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc., 
Western Newspaper Union, National Editorial 
Association, many advertising agencies, whose 
friendly counsel was invaluable, and Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. (As this 
report goes to press, 1,240 newspapers re- 
main to be checked.) 


own 


newspapers 


From page 4: 
HOW AMERICA ANSWERED THE ROLL CALL 


People in every geographical area, every 
economic bracket, every type of work, joined 
in simultaneously—at their own expense— 
to advertise their views on the issue of com- 
pulsion versus the voluntary way. The 
main conclusion that can be drawn from 


such overwhelming response is that Ameri- 


cans are thoroughly aware that the socializa- 


tion of one profession means eventual social- 
ization of others—and that they don’t want 
any part of the process in America. 
Businesses, professions, industries, and trades 
which advertised their views 
Number 
Type business participating 
Automobile dealers............ 1, 266 
I SOB cninccnnnincinncess 1, 665 
ING five cicniceiicteincibi eke 1, 068 
oo 8 a ee 56 
eS ee 10, 621 
Drug wholesalers and manufac- 
turer iitieteeen marten intaiiaienins 27 
Dry goods stores ie — 384 
Groceries, meat markets, bakeries 993 
Hospitals le Hei ntiintiivctcons 559 
Hardware stores, lumber yards.-_-- 709 
Insurance, general; agents, brok- 
ers sein dntitnwin> Sa wee 
Insurance, life; agents, companies_ 819 
Insurance, health and accident; 
companies, agents, brokers....._ 2, 624 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans__--. 67 


Other nonprofit medical-hospital 
plans cstedindhitdsihcs dlarahdbins iit * 13 
Manufacturers (shoes, woolen, tiles, 
uniforms, etc.) ....... 


Number 
Type of business: participating 
Mon'’s furmishings.....-.ncccscnace 257 
Moving-picture theaters.......... 17 
Pharmaceutical associations; State, 
I ON es sits icles cchlcecit ietaitt 44 
Physicians, dentists, nurses_...... 6, 936 
Restaurants and fountains........ 607 
EEA ees 192 
Medical societies; State, county, 
ME nc nticcnivbetpuscinwénbciad 261 
Organizations: Civic, women’s, vet- 
erans, service clubs........-._-. 286 
Dental associations; State, county, 
IE saisscssen ce catalnidindiaaas tans teehee tales aicintaaie 26 
Not classified: Cleaners, jewelers, 
garages, beauty shops, music 
stores, lawyers, labor groups, 
C00 cctiwiinutiipSedsmaakunbet ns 30, 383 
DD cc cicisn te tthapalteeescndctaiindanedi 65, 246 


All advertisements, International Busi- 
ness Machines cards, figures, and reports 
from which this survey is taken, are in the 
files of International Business Machines 
Corp. and the American Medical Association. 


On pages 6 and 7, the following busi- 
nessmen and newspapers were cited as 
having “stood up to be counted”: 


J. D. Battie, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 

Roy’s Body & Fender Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Fred R. Waldron, executive vice president, 
the Morris Plan Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

A. W. Peake, president, Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, Chicago, II. 


David Karelitz, advertising manager, 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


Bob Allen, clothing store, East Street, St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Justin Dart, president, Rexall Drug, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

New York Medicine (official publication of 
the Medical Society of the County of New 
York). 

C. I. Weaver, chairman, 
Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

H. E. Rogler, president, 
Bank, Vandalia, Ill, 

H. G. Zelle, president, Missouri Insurance 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Loa C, Hill, president, Central Power & 
Light Co., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Carl N. Jacobs, president, Hardware Mu- 
tual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Group, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

J. F. Douglas, chairman, finance commit- 
tee, Carnation Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Shipman Surgical Co., 313 University 
St., Seattle, Wash. 

Henry Zentner, president, the Oshkosh 
National Bank, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Isenhart Furniture, Wenatchee, Wash. 

H. P. Hood & Sons, Dairy Products, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

C. J. Roesch, executive secretary, Texas 
Pharmaceutical Association, Austin, Tex. 

Martin's Garage, Freer, Tex. 

Judd C. Benson, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, New York. 

Charles W. Bishop, assistant to vice presl-« 
dent, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

W. W. Campbell, president, National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, Ark. 

George M. Clark, president, Pioneer Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Sioux Valley Bank, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Louis B. Round, president, Pennsylvania 
Power Co., New Castle, Pa, 

W. P. Anderton, M. D., secretary, the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York. 

William L. Hutcheson, president United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. 

Meyersdale Republican, Meyersdale, Pa. 

Herald, Park Ridge, Ill. 

Dr. William M. Gambrell, president, State 
Medical Association of Texas. 


the Ohio Fuel 


First National 
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Dr. Frank J. Holroyd, president, West Vir- 
ginia State Medical Association. 

Chronicle, St. Clair, Mo. 

Edwin A. Goodwin, publisher, Michigan 
State Digest, Lansing, Mich. 

Glen Jones, publiSher, Messenger, Troy, 
Ala. 

Drug Trade News, October 30, 1950. 

The American Press. 

Frank Smith, Associated Medical 
Plans, 

A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager, insurance de- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Washington, D. C. 

Publisher’s Tab, NEA. 

Editorial, Hearst Newspapers. 

Don Eck, general manager, National Edi- 
torial Association, Chicago, Il. 

Frank A. Freeman, Publisher's Auxiliary, 

Milwaukee Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Drury Hinton, president, Woman's 
Auxiliary-Medical Society, Pennsylvania, 

Times, Manchester, Tenn. 

Ed Dannelly, editor, Andalusia Star-News, 
Andalusia, Ala. 


On the back page this item appears: 


Dear fellow doctors and friends of medi- 
cine: We take pleasure in transmitting to 
you this brief booklet summarizing the re- 
sults of medicine’s national advertising cam- 
paign, and reporting that our advertising 
objective has been fulfilled far beyond our 
expectations. 

Today, all the Nation knows that Ameri- 
can medicine does not stand alone. Every- 
where new allies have taken determined pub- 
lic stand beside us. 

We believe this simultaneous action by 
tens of thousands of people in every part 
of the Nation, speaking out in behalf of 
freedom for one profession, is a record of 
great, new significance, not only to medi- 
cine, but in the field of advertising and 
public relations, and in public affairs and 
Government as well. 

On behalf of the profession, we should like 
to acknowledge deep gratitude to those le- 
gions of Americans who have recognized 
medicine’s campaign as a basic crusade for 
freedom. 

Our great appreciation goes to those who 
by advertising their views to the public 
give tangible evidence of their confidence in 
American medicine and in the continuing 
crusade for the voluntary way of life. 

Coordinating Committee, National Ed- 
ucation Campaign and the Board of 
Trustees, American Medical Associa- 
tion: Elmer L. Henderson, M. D., pres- 
ident, American Medical Association, 
Chairman, Coordinating Committee, 
Louisville, Ky.; Louis H. Bauer, M. D., 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Vice Chair- 
man, Coordinating Committee, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.; John W. Cline, M. D., 
President Elect, American Medical As- 
sociation, San Francisco, Calif.; R. B. 
Robins, M. D., Vice President, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Camden, 
Ark.; William Bates, M. D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; F. J. L. Blasingame, M. D., 
Wharton, Tex.; Gunnar Gundersen, 
M. D., La Crosse, Wis.; Edwin S. Ham- 
ilton, M. D., Secretary, Board of Trus- 
tees, Kankakee, I11.; Leonard W. Lar- 
son, M. D., Bismarck, N, Dak.; Walter 
B. Martin, M. D., Norfolk, Va.; Edward 
J. McCormick, M. D., Toledo, Ohio; 
Thomas P. Murdock, M. D., Meriden, 
Conn.; Dwight H. Murray, M. D., Vice 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Napa, 
Calif.; George A. Unfug, M. D., Pueblo, 
Colo.; George F. Lull, M. D., General 
Manager, American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Il. 


I contend that the very conspirators 
themselves have exposed their own foul 
conspiracy and may rightly take their 
place with the ravens—the only birds 
who foul their own nests. 


Care 











They Critically Prattle and Babble While 
Patriots Die and Old Joe et al. Rejoice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdiy, December 19, 1950 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed difficult for one to believe that 
men who have been privileged to be born, 
live, and be honored signally in this 
ereat country of ours would become so 
politically benighted that in this hour of 
peril they would insist upon exercising 
to the full their right of freedom of 
speech against our President and the 
members of his Cabinet. I do not advo- 
cate that freedom of speech be curtailed 
in any way but I do claim that common 
decency and true Americanism should 
prompt some people to correct their 
talking behavior. 

If there ever was a time when speech 
was silver and silence was golden it is 
now as far as speaking about supposed 

nistakes upon the part of the leadership 
of our country is concerned. 

I have observed men, who should be 
and doubtless are real patriots under 
ordinary circumstances, fairly chortle 
with glee when Secretary of Defense 
Marshall is characterized as a sick old 
man with a memory so bad that he forgot 
where he was the night before Pearl 
Harbor, who assume a puritanical mien 
when someone denounces and questions 
the loyalty and patriotism of Secretary 
of State Acheson; and who seemingly 
look with approval upon those pygmy 
minds who bend every effort to make 
President Truman’s trying task more 
difficult by goading him with telegrams 
and letters and indirectly seeking to take 
over the duties of the office of Chief Exec- 
utive and Commander in Chief. 

I sometimes wonder, if when these 
misguided men are concocting their al- 
most fiendish doings, they ever stop to 
think that old Joe Stalin and his satel- 
lites are also enjoying their doings im- 
mensely. I wonder if these people realize 
what an unpatriotic disservice they are 
doing at this time to this Nation and its 
people. 

We are preparing to oppose an enemy 
which is the most sinister ever known to 
civilized man. This is no laughing or 

riticizing matter as far as patriotic 
Americans are concerned. This is a 
serious and somber moment in the lives 
of every American. I cannot understand 
why men to whom have been delegated 
serious duties and responsibilities should 
discharge them in a way and manner in- 
jurious and detrimental to the Republic. 

The risht of free speech is a great right 
but it is not superior to the privilege of 


being truly American and really pa- 
triotic. 

Everyone should respect their su- 
periors. People have given to President 


Truman and he in turn has delegated to 
others in Government, great responsi- 
bilities and burdensome duties. How 
can this Nation hope to have its juveniles 
respect law, authority, and position when 
some of the honored oldsters are setting 
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such a bad example of disrespect for au- 
thority, for the rules of common decency, 
and for the very fate of our country. 

I now wish to call your attention to 
several newpaper articles which I think 
are well werth reading and seriously con- 
sidering: 

On December 18, 1950, the following 
editorial appeared in the CIO News: 

Let’s Cut It Our 

We had hoped that the brickbat-throwing 
season in Washington would cor to an end 
as the international situation became more 
serious—but we hoped in vain 

We had hoped, too, that the mud slinging 
which accompanied this year’s political cam- 
paign would end with the election—but it 
didn’t. 

Those who began yelling “Get Dean Ache- 
son” in an effort to influence the election 
outcome are still at it—and in some respects 
the situation is now worse than it was a few 
months ago. 

The latest Judo twist goes this way: 

“It makes no difference whether Secretary 
of State Acheson is innocent or guilty of the 
charges made against him; he should be 
fired because he no longer has the confidence 
of the American people.” 

Those who peddle this phony line act as 
if Acheson, instead of Joe Stalin, provided 
our No. 1 problem 

They act as if the battle against the State 
Department is as important as the battle 
against the Reds in Korea. 

It’s disgraceful—and it ought to stop. 

It ought to stop because it’s wrong, be- 
cause there is no justification for the “get 
Acheson” drive and because our internal 
squabbling is demoralizing to our own Gov- 
ernment and to our allies 

And, furthermore, there’s no 
that a new Secretary of State—if one were 
selected—would get any better treatment 
than that accorded Acheson. 
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ANNA ROSENBERG ALSO IS VICTIM 

Latest victim of the brickbat throwing— 
other than Acheson—is Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg, selected a few weeks ago as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, who was accused of 
having attended Communist meetings at 
some time in the distant past 

The Senate Armed Service Committee has 
some very important work dealing with the 
Netion’s security which should be handled, 
but it spent much of last week looking into 
the accusations against Mrs. Rosenberg 

The evidence against her—if indeed it was 
evidence—was provided by a fellow who says 
he was an ex-Communist. He said he had 
seen Mrs. Rosenberg at the meetings 

She flatly denied the charge Senators 
examining FBI records said they contained 
nothing to back up the And the 
committee cleared her by unanimous vote. 

Mrs. Rosenberg has a long and good record 
of public service. There is nothing in it to 
indicate that she is one of those subversive 
elements about which some of our lawmakers 
love to rave and rant. 

faybe those responsible for the charge 
against Mrs. Rosenberg were actually out to 
gct her—but there’s a growing suspicion in 
many quarters that Secretary of Defense 
Marshall, who wanted her as an assistant, is 
the real target. 

yne of the objectives of the Reds right 
now is to disrupt the operations of our war- 
defense set-up. They must be getting a kick 
out of seeing somebody else do the job for 
them. 


accusation. 


THE JUDO VOICE CARRIES POISON, FEAR 


A great exponent of judoism on the 
newspaper fraternity says President 
Truman should be removed from office 
unless the administration sanctions use 
of Chinese Nationalist troops in Korea. 
The United Nations alone has that right. 
If President Truman or the United States 
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did so, it would be unauthorized aggres- 
sion. 

In the light of the statement, it is in- 
teresting to read the following article in 
the Catholic Commonweal, a widely read 
Catholic weekly, by Associate Editor 
Francis Downing: 

The voice of Judo is abroad in the land; 
it is now, as it was in 
poisoned and fearful thing 
ever making unproved chars 
sponsible, forever merely 
went on 
the conf 








free f libel 
exploiting the insecure, the anxious, 
ised, and the afraid 


It went on attacking Alger Hiss, assaulting 
Mr. Acheson, attacking perverts, attacking 
unnamed Communists tacking Yalta, 


praising MacArthur as if he 
Judo had invented him; it 
voice, and it harassed the disc 
assigned guilt, and it called names, and it 
laid the blame; and it talked to the emo- 
tions, and it was like balm and it assuaged 
In every case where it made foreign policy 
an issue it won 

It told no truth, and held no answi rs, but 
won. It is like the taste of pennies in the 
mouth; it fils me with fear. 

We have known demagogues in our politi- 
cal history, but this is a special kind—an 
evil kind, a deliberate kind; it adds false- 
ness to the already false 

It represents the other side of the election 
coin. It is the spurious and the counterfeit. 

It would be legal tender nowhere in any 
world where reason was and where intelli- 
gence was operative. Yet men took it as 
though it were legal tender and had value 
and was clean and bright and new and had 
been minted honestly. 


were God and 
went or the 
mtent, and it 





It Is a Tribute to the Ingenuity and Cour- 
age of Our Airmen That More Than 
15,000 United Nations Casualties Have 
Been Flown to Safety From the Battle- 
fields of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, outside 
of the Berlin airlift, an operation car- 
ried on for more than a year, and which 
affected the lives of several million per- 
sons, history has seen no air operation 
comparable to the evacuation of our cas- 
ualties out of the Korean battlefields 

It is because of the heroism and cour- 
age displayed by our airmen that I sub- 
mit to the consideration of the member- 
ship of this House, the following editorial 
from the Evening Star. 

The editorial reads as follows 

Air Rescues IN KOREA 

It is a tribute to the ingenuity and c« 
of our airmen that more than 15,0 United 
Nations casualties have been flown to safety 
from the battlefields of Korea Several type 


of planes—particularly the helicopter V 

been engaged in the operation Exposed 
most of the time to enemy fire, and in many 
cases landing in areas entirely surrounded 
by Chinese Commu have carried 


mercy in a way that 
manizing dimension 


out their missi 
lends a kind of new 


to the grim art of warfare In effect, thro 
their continul ! le the ill, the fr 
bitten, and the wounded, they have saved 
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roughly the equivalent of a division of troops. 
I re t that, wholly part from the 
ignificance involved, these ma- 
qa he have come as 
n ie f ! ive young men who 
( i e trapped and unable to fend 
r themselves, might have died in great suf- 
be 1 sent off to await some dark 
‘ way prison camps. That they have 
( ight t fety is one ol the very 
warn pe the bleak Ko- 
I Al ands 1 onsible for it de- 
ighe commendation, 





Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
KON. NORRIS POULSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the recent excess-profits till was on the 
fioor, we had no opportunity to make any 
amendments nor will we have when the 
conference report is returned. 

We know that the tax problem is just 
starting and that, immediately after the 
Eighty-second Congress convenes, the 
Ways and Means Committee will start 
to survey the whole problem of taxes. I 
am submitting for their perusal and con- 
sideration a plan suggested by Prof. 
Charles H. Porter, formerly of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
presents some ideas worthy of considera- 
tion, and I am asking that they be in- 
serted in the Recorp so that all those 
interested may have a chance to study 
them 





EXcESsS-PROFITsS TAX 
(By Charles H. Porter) 

Excess profits are the extra profits made by 
a company as a result of war mobilization 
over and above the profits that company 
would have made in a world at peace 

here is no perfect formula for determin- 
ing excess profits. 

We must strive to devise a formula which 
will not confuse profits due to superior effi- 
ciency or due to added investment with 
profits due to war. 

Since the end of World War II, corpora- 
tions have spent hundreds of millions in ex- 
panding and modernizing plant. Much of 
this plan has been completed so recently 
that it has been producing for only a frac- 
tion of the postwar years, and some of it is 
not even now in production. These millions 
of dollars of added investment would be earn- 
ing profits in 1951 even if there were no war 
or mobilization for war. In many cases the 
actual pretax profits of the expanding com- 
panies, though greater than in the base 
period, will be smaller than they would have 
been if there were no war. The normal rate 
of return on added investment differs be- 
tween industries. The determination of an 
invested capital base and the adjustment of 
it for change, involving the effective date of 
change as well as the amount of change, are 
difficult. 

The old excess-profits tax resulted in many 
claims for adjustments and refunds. Some 
of these were not settled for several years, 
and there may be some which are not yet 
settled. How many of these settlements 
were inequitable in a matter of opinion. 
There is no question but that the settlement 
negotiations consumed an enormous amount 
of time and energy on the part both of em- 
ployees of the Department of Internal Rev- 





enue and of the executives of the corpora- 
tions involved. 

We need, therefore, an excess-profits 
formula which is based on the relation be- 
tween the 1951 profits of each company and 
the profits of that same company in the 
base period and which makes proper allow- 
ance for the expansion of the company but 
does not require a determination of the 
dollars of invested capital. 

The following formula is suggested for 
consideration. It is far from perfect. There 
are valid objections to it. The question is 
whether the imperfections in it are less im- 
portant than the imperfections in the old 
excess-profits tax or in other suggested 
formula 

(A) Determine the total pretax net income 
for the entire base period, subtract all inter- 
€ and dividends received or included in net 
income, add all interest paid or accrued, add 
the total of individual salary payments in 
excess of $3,000 per annum; i. e., the differ- 
ence between total payroll and social-secu- 
rity payroll 

(B) Determine the total social-security 
payroll for the entire base period; i. e., the 
total payroll less individual salaries in excess 
of $3,000 per annum. 

The ratio of the first amount (A) to the 
second ; nt (B) is the normal peacetime 
profit ratio for that company. Apply that 
ratio to the wartime social-security payroll 
to determine the dollars of normal pretax 
profit of that company for the war year. 
Actual profits—adjusted by interest, divi- 
dends, etc., as for the base period—in excess 
of this amount are excess profits. 

(Notr.—The increase in the social-security 
maximum salary from $3,000 to $3,600 re- 
quires an adfustment. Which figure is used 
is comparatively unimportant so long as the 
same limit is used for both periods. It may 
be easier to adjust the 1951 figure to $3,000, 
the need being known at the time, rather 
than to correct the figures of all base years.) 

Some alternative method should be au- 
thorized for companies having losses or sub- 
normal profits in the base period, e. g., Wal- 
tham Watch. 

Even though the suggested formula should 
prove after study to be satisfactory for man- 
ufacturing companies or department stores, 
it would still be necessary to devise an alter- 
native formula for banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other: financial institutions and 
for personal service Companies. 

The underlying assumption is that for any 
one company the number of employees and 
payroll will increase in proportion to increase 
in capital invested in plant and that the 
volume of business and of profits will vary 
with the number of employees. There will, 
of course, be a substantial difference between 
good and bad years, but, whatever formula is 
used, we have to use the average of a base 
period as a yardstick. For any one company, 
is not the ratio of profits to payroll more 
nearly constant than any other easily deter- 
mined ratio? 

Among the apparent advantages are: 

1. The excess profits of any company are 
determined by a comparison with the prewar 
profits of that same company. 

2. Because both interest expense and in- 
terest income are excluded, no adjustment 
need be made because of substitution of 
stock for bonds or other changes in sources 
of capital. 

3. Because the date when additional cap- 
ital invested in plant begins to earn a re- 
turn coincides with the date when addi- 
tional employees are needed to operate such 
plant, these profits will not be confused with 
additional profits earned on old plant because 
of the war. 

4. Since the purchasing power of payroll 
dollars, inventory dollars, and dollars in- 
vested in receivables are at all times on 
the same level, increased payroll for the 
same number of employees will parallel the 
needed increase in capital invested in in- 
ventories, etc. 


mou 
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5. The use of social-security payroll rathe; 
than gross payroll will deter a company f: 
increasing the salaries of executives on t 
theory that the Government will pay 
percent (?) of the increase. 

The ups and downs of the social-secu 
payroll more nearly parallel the ups 
downs in business activity and profits t! 
do the ups and downs of the total payr 
because many executives receive the sa: 
salary in good times and bad. 

6. It avoids the assumption that the n 
mal rate of return on additional inve 
capital is the same for all industries. Thi 
of course, varies with the risk factor and 
whether the industry is stable or highly 
cyclical in character. 

7. The use only of amounts already defi- 
nitely a matter of record will greatly sim- 
plify the determination of excess profits b 
for the corporation and for the Burea 
of Internal Revenue. 

8. In the old excess-profits tax the effort 
to give some protection to companies ex- 
panding normally allowed an invested cap- 
ital base which actually gave a “free ride” 
to companies which were slipping, whi 
had large unused capacity, and whose in- 
creased profits were due entirely to the war. 
Since the profits-to-payroll ratio adequately 
protects companies expanding normally, tl 
alternative tax based on invested capital can 
fairly be made stiffer than before and would 
recapture tiue excess profits. 

Among the disadvantages are: 

1. Companies would be penalized which 
have greatly increased the degree of mech- 
anization in their operations, thereby in- 
creasing their invested capital while reduc- 
ing their payroll; e. g., some coal companies. 
Such companies could use the alternative 
method available to companies with sub- 
normal prewar profits. 

2. Companies manufacturing new products 
for the Army might require a greater than 
normal percentage of high-salaried engi- 
neers and other experts. Their salaries in 
excess of $3,000 would be included in excess 
profits. 

3. Companies with unused capacity in base 
period would get a “free ride.” Outside of 
the aircraft industry, such industries are 
rare. If these or others work on military 
orders, their prices and profits are subject to 
renegotiation. Whether the Government re- 
covers excess cost to it through excess-profits 
tax or through renegotiation is immaterial. 

4. An increase in rates of pay on cost-plus 
contracts would increase the proportion of 
total profit not defined as excess profit. Since 
it is almost impossible to reduce rates of pay 
once granted, a company doing this would 
know that it would lose in the long run, and 
if it had other contracts not on a cost-plus 
basis, it would lose immediately. 

Interest and dividends received are prop- 
erly excluded from excess profits. (Except 
for financial institutions to which this sug- 
gested formula is not applicable.) Interest is 
usually that received on Government bonds 
and in any case is such a small percentage of 
the capital invested in interest-bearing bonds 
or notes that it cannot be considered exces- 
sive. Dividends received are paid from the 
residual income of other corporations which 
have already paid a tax on excess profits, if 
any, and have paid all other taxes. The 
transfer of these already taxed profits as 
dividends to a second corporation does not 
make them profits due to the war and there- 
fore excessive. 

The profit-to-payroll ratio is preferable to 
a profit-to-sales ratio because a company op- 
erating at capacity can greatly increase its 
sales volume by subcontracting. Increased 
profits to the prime contractor resulting from 
wartime subcontracting are certainly due to 
the war and should not be exempted from an 
exces-profit tax. 

Even if the apparent advantages of the 
proposed formula outweizh the apparent dis- 
advantages, the next step is to compute for 































































several typical companies the “normal profit 
ratio” for the probable base years and ap- 
ply it to the estimated payroll of 1951. Will 
this figure compared with the estimated pre- 
tax profit for 1951 result in an excess-profits 
tax, and if so, should it or should it not? 





Woman Gets First-Hand Data on 
Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article regarding socialized 
medicine by Jessie Fant Evans, able 
Washington Star staff member. This 
article, based on an interview with Dr. 
Elizabeth Webb Wilson, noted woman 
actuary and author, is, in my opinion, 
must reading for Members of Congress. 
It follows: 

[From the Washington Star of December 3, 
1950] 
WomMAN GETs First-HAND DaTA ON MEDICINE 
IN ENGLAND 


(By Jessie Fant Evans) 


Challenging statements in regard to the 
British socialized medicine program are 
made by Dr. Elizabeth Webb Wilson, inter- 
nationally known woman actuary and au- 
thor of a recent book on compulsory health 
insurance. Dr. Wilson, a former resident of 
this city, is here for a series of economic 
conferences. She holds a doctor of philos- 
ophy from Radcliffe College, wears a Phi Beta 
Kappa key and won her bachelor of arts and 
master of arts degrees at George Washington 
University, as well as the GWU alumni 
achievement award. 

She says: “The British compulsory, social- 
ized medicine program is costing 3 times 
what the government anticipated it would. 
Both doctors and patients are at the mercy 
of regulation by bureaucrats. For instance, 
a physician in Great Britain cannot now 
move his office into the next block, take on 
an assistant, or go on an extended vacation 
unless his petition to do so is approved by 
the local council, representing the Ministry 
of Health.” 

She also quotes Lord Horder, the King’s 
physician, as saying, “The progress of British 
medicine has been set back 100 years by the 
National Health Service.” 


MADE SECOND SURVEY 


Dr. Wilson attended the centenary of the 
British Institute of Actuaries in London in 
1948 and was the only woman granted the 
privilege of speaking before it. She subse- 
quently made an intensive 3-month study of 
the socialized-medicine program. She re- 
cently retur..ed from another 3 months’ fol- 
low-up survey of how it is working. 

“I have never been so intensively occupied 
in my life,” Dr. Wilson told me. “I visited 
high and low in my efforts to get accurate 
answers to four questions: 1. What is hap- 
pening to the economy of the country be- 
cause of the service? 2. How are the in- 
evitable controls acting on the liberties of 
physicians and patients? 3. How is it af- 
fecting the quality of medical care? 4. What 
do people think of it?” 

With regard to the first two questions, she 
stated: “Britain is spending between 4 and 
5 percent of her national income for the serv- 
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ice. This is more 
taxes she collects. 


than 10 percent of the 
Workers pay only a small 


part through payroll deductions. The rest 
comes from income- and sales-tax collec- 
tions.” She quoted Sir Hubert Henderson, 


British economist, to the effect 
penditures for the national 
are peculiarly inflationary 


that “ex- 
health service 


COST EXCEEDS ESTIMATES 

According to Dr. Wilson, before the service 
started its advocates expected it would cost 
about £152,000,000. In its third year £464,- 
000,000 have been ropriated and pos- 
sibly the estimate may be exceeded. She 
pointed out that this is not a complete ac- 
counting, since there has been no hospital 
expansion, although there are 90,000 in Lon- 
don waiting hospitalization 
there are no new nurses’ homes, although 
there are 40,000 nurses needed, many of 
whom could be secured if housing were avail- 
able. 

“Inevitably, when the bill is presented, it 
will be higher than the £500,000,000 set as 
the danger line by Dr. Ff. Rogers, British 
medical economist,”’ she stated. 

“Naturally,” Dr. Wilson continued, “the 
pressure from the exchequer for economy is 
resulting in more and more controls. Already 
doctors, dentists, and pharmacists are regi- 
mented by the fact that Minister of Health 
Bevan is to all intents and purposes the 
only employer of their professional skill. As 
such he has cut renumeration of the dentists 
and pharmacists to less than was promised 
before the service began. The general prac- 
titioners, too, are contending Mr. Bevan has 
never paid them their due. The result is 
that both English family doctors and Scot- 
tish pharmacists are threatening to leave the 
service.” 

She called attention to the threat last 
October of the British Medical Association 
to pull 19,000 doctors out of the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s free medical treatment program 
unless their pay raise is significant. 

With the Ministry of Health owning 96 
percent of the hospitals, specialists are 
chained to their posts as definitely as if 
shackles were visible, she quoted from the 
Martin report. 





She also claims 


“GROCERY STORE” MEDICINE 


In answer to question 3 her examples are 
the hurried prescription as a pallative in- 
stead of a cure, the cursory examinations, 
the patients’ demands for specific drugs— 
“grocery store” medicine, the doctors call it. 

In conclusion she summed up her reply 
to her fourth question to this effect: “I inter- 
viewed 300 people whose opinions I did not 
know in advance. A majority were from 
the lower income groups. Much to my sur- 
prise I found that three out of four did not 
like the service. They criticized the quality 
of care and resented its cost to their govern- 
ment and thus to them in taxes.” 

In pursuit of information she visited a fac- 
tory in Birmingham which turns out small 
household appliances. Here she talked with 
each worker. “Then,” she said, “I sat in a 
doctor’s surgery, or office, as we would call it, 
situated in a factory district. He saw 90 
patients in $ hours, some of whom had to 
wait more than 2 hours for about 2 minutes 
of his time. I talked to hairdressers, station 
porters, waitresses, people, in queques before 
restaurants and in crowds awaiting a glimpse 
of “Winnie” (Winston Churchill), and the 
news of Princess Anne's birth.” 

Dr. Wilson was a guest at the Queen’s 
garden party. She had tea and dinner with 
the Prime Minister and Mrs. Attlee and their 
family at Checquers, and she was the first 
woman to have luncheon in the offices of 
the Friends’ Provident and Century Insur- 
ance Co., of which J. Douglas Pringle, one 
of Britain’s prominent industrialists is presi- 
dent. Lady Frank’s father, Mr. Tanner, is 
chairman of the board. She sat between 
these two distinguished gentlemen. 
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Hire the Handicapped—lIt’s Good 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


C 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to insert the article which won 
second prize in the national contest of 
the President's program on Employ-the- 
Handicapped Week. This was written 
by Miss Anne Manning, a student at 
St. Xavier's Academy in Providence, R. I 
The prize-winning article follows 
HIRE THE HANDIC It’s Goop 

(By Anne Manning) 

Seating himself 
any desk, Mr 
clate 

“You know, I have been contemplating 
hiring several new workers in the plant, and 
it came to my mind that lately there has 
been considerable mention of hiring handi- 
capped persons in industry. Just why is 
such stress being placed on vocational reha- 
bilitation today?” 

“Well,” responded his colleague, “it seems 
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behind his huge mahog- 
Stapleton spoke to his asso- 


since Pearl Harbor five American civilians 
have become disabled for every disabled 
American soldier At least 1,500,000 men 


and vomen in the civilian population have 
some disability which constitutes a barrier 
to their fullest mental, physical, social, vo- 
cational, and economic usefulness And 
their number increases by 200,000 a year 
through accidents and illness or from con- 
genital causes. These Americans have as 
much right to be independent and self- 
supporting to their fullest capabilities as 
they have to freedom of speech and wor- 
ship. The only way is found through the 
vocational rehabilitation programs operated 
by the States with the assistance of the 
Federal Government which urge business- 
men and employees like yourself to provide 
an opportunity for these disabled 
to advance.” 
“Yes; I see that, but what about efficiency? 
A plant like this could not run without it 
Certainly one who is handicapped cannot be 
as efficient as an able-bodied person.” 
Stapleton’s voice betrayed his doubts. 
“Services such as counseling, training, and 
retraining, and physical restoration to re- 
move or reduce the handicap are offered the 
disabled person. He is trained usually in 
one field at which he may be particularly 
adept. Studies have shown that handi- 
capped persons prove to be just as efficient 
or even more efficient than the nondisabled.” 
“Is there not more convincing proof of 


persons 


their efficiency? Do many large concerns 
hire physically handicapped persons?” Busi- 
nessmen are fond of statistics. 

“Why, surely. Several nationally known 


companies hire many disabled persons and 
testify favorably as to the quality and quan- 
tity of their work. Some employers, such 
as George Barr & Co., recruit their employees 
almost wholly from the disabled group. Of 
the 142 employees in this firm, 127 are deaf, 
blind, orthopedically disabled, epileptic, cere- 
bral palsied, arthritic, or mentally deficient. 
Ninety-five percent of the Minneapolis Arti- 
ficial Limbs Co. are orthopedically disabled 
The Ford Motor Co. has made it a practice 
to employ handicapped workers in its plants 
in proportion to their number in the popula- 
tion within the area surrounding the plant 
As of October 1944, this company employed 
11,300 handicapped workers.” 
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mentioned quality and quantity of 
Just what indication do these com- 
Staple- 


i 


e of their satis! 
it k in his chalr 
eh few studies have actually meas- 
efficiency of handicapped and 

i workers, there are innu- 
testimonials to the efficiency of the 

l mpared to that of the able- 


is ¢ 
ia 


lied “In fact, companies such as Cater- 
illar Tractor, Walter Kidde & Co., Consoli- 


d Vultee, the Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co., and others, indicate that the 
production rate of the handicapped is as good 
or better than that of the able-bodied. Also, 
two companies, the Barr Co. and Minneapolis 


Artificial Limb Co., whose employment pol- 
icies are to hire a large proportion of physi- 
cally disabled, state that handicapped peo- 
ple are eager workers, capable of maintaining 
their efforts when the job fits them, over as 
long or longer periods of time.” 

“Yes: but that brings us to absenteeism. 
Is it not possible that a handicapped person 
is more apt to miss more working hours than 
t e-bodied worker. 

“During the war, stress was laid on the 
absentee record of the employees because of 


the ne ity of maximum production and 
absenteeism records are still one of the most 
important components of successful man- 


agement. Four of the companies I pre- 
viously mentioned all reported that the 
handicapped had fewer absences than other 
workers. However, the largest number of 
tudies showed no appreciable difference be- 
tween absenteeism of handicapped and non- 
handicapped workers. In the study made by 
Cincinnati Occupational Research Associa- 
tion, handicapped workers were reported los- 
ing around six man-hours per month which 
did not vary significantly from the five to 
eight man-hours lost per month for all causes 
by industrial employees reported to the War 
Manpower Commission for the period June 
1943-April 1944. 

“Similarly, the survey made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics showed 93 percent of the 
employers believed handicapped had equal 
or better absenteeism records while of the 97 
employers reporting to the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, 95 percent believed 
the handicapped had equal or better than 
average absenteeism records.” 

“I imagine there is more danger of acci- 
dents where a disabled person is concerned. 
“Can they be insured?” 

“One of the biggest hurdles for the 
handicapped is the belief held by many em- 
ployers who have not yet given them a trial, 
that they are more prone to accidents. Ina 
study made by the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, 98 percent of the employers said 
the handicapped had either the same or 
lower accident rate than the able-bodied. 
Another questionnaire revealed that 96 per- 
cent of the handicapped lost no time due to 
accidents. The most convincing arguments 
for employers as to the low-accident rate 
of the physically handicapped comes from 
the organization that has to pay for the 
accidents 

“The Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives in February 1944, stated that it is 
the policy and practice of member companies 
of this association not to advise employers 
against employment of disabled persons. 
The initial rate for workmen's compensation 
insurance is governed by the industrial clas- 
sification involved. The physical defects of 
such workers are not considered in the for- 
mulas for determining that rate and no high- 
er rate is charged because of employment of 
physically disabled persons. Nor is such em- 
ployment prohibited in any way by the terms 
of workmen's compensation insurance poli- 
cies. Does that answer your question on 
insurance? 

“Yes; completely. But, finally, does the 
physically handicapped employee require any 
special considerations? Just how should the 
elployer treat him? 


“The belief that the handicapped require 
special considerations or modifications of the 
job to suit their needs, all of which entail 
additional cost, is frequently an obstacle to 
their employment. Evidence indicated that 
such special considerations are necessary. 
Two Minneapolis studies stated that 98 per- 
cent of the handicapped do not expect favors. 
The same studies showed it was unnecessary 
to modify the job in any way for 85 to 90 
percent of the handicapped workers 

“Employers should follow the Golden Rule 
in dealing with the handicapped. Do for 
these workers as he would have others do 
fo. him if he were physically impaired. He 
should acquaint him with his new surround- 
ings and the company’s history, rules, and 
policies, introduce him to his fellow workers. 
A few minutes of warm conversation will 
weld a friendship and secure a good, reliable 
worker. 

“Another thing I haven’t mentioned is 
that the handicapped who are jobless are 
supported by Government funds. After re- 
habilitation, tax consumers become taxpay- 
ers bringing successful economic results. 
You will see the importance of vocational 
rehabilitation, why such stress is laid on it, 
why it is good business if you keep in mind 
three things. First, our disabled civilians 
generally are capable of becoming self- 
sustaining and contributing citizens of their 
communities; secondly, our handicapped 
workers, once they have received the essen- 
tial services of vocational rehabilitations, 
make safe, steady, and productive em- 
ployees; and third, the investment of public 
funds in the rehabilitation of our disabled 
civilians produces social and economic re- 
turns of great value. 

“Well, you have sold me on the idea. No 
one could ask for better reasons for employ- 
ing the physically disabled. Now I know 
that hiring the handicapped is good 
business.” 
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Nation Is Aroused 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing a telegram which I just received from 
one of the outstanding Democrats of 
southern California: 


Los ANGELES, CaLiF., December 15, 1950. 

Hon. Norris A. PouLson, 
House of Representatives: 

Governor Dewey's clarion call last night 
sounds the keynote of an awakened America. 
We have been frustrated with abstract ideal. 
ism. Petty politics and appeasements in- 
trude while large issues encroach relentlessly. 
Further procrastination is madness. Since 
Korea the people have been waiting for defi- 
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nite realistic leadership. Charity begins at 
home. In the words of Emerson “of what 
avail is the plough or sail or land or light if 
freedom fail.” The above telegram was today 
sent to the following: Gov. Thomas Dewey, 
Gov. Earl Warren, Senator Richard Nixon, 
and Senator Robert A. Taft. Also to Presi- 
dent Truman, Washington, D. C. 

G. E. ARBOGAST, 

Chairman oj the Board, 
Newbery Electric Corp. 





What the United States Must Do To 
Be Prepared—All-Out Action Recom- 


mended 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended an interesting letter to the 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
on this subject, the author of which is 
my brother, Benjamin A. Javits, whose 
recent book, Peace by Investment— 
Punk & Wagnalls, 1950—further expands 
the concepts set forth in this letter: 


New York, N. Y., December 6, 1950. 

Dear Sik: Total war hangs over us. Al- 
though the American people are walking 
around with a coilective hole in their stom- 
achs—that hollow feeling that comes with 
impending doom—our finest hours are still 
ahead of us. The democratic process makes 
us appear to hang back, but our people have 
never flinched and are not afraid now. 

We have one enemy—the Kremlin. 

I believe the initiative is still with the 
United States, but we have only weeks, not 
months, and certainly not years. 

This war has been going on for 36 years 
since 1914 with fascism, nazism, and now 
com.unism, 

Ours is a social and competitive capital- 
ism; the capitalism of France, England, etc., 
is monopoly capitalism. Some countries 
have a combination of socialism and mo- 
nopoly capitalism. 

We must do within 12 months to 2 years 
at the most what it would ordinarily take 10 
years to do. Russian bombs may fall here 
in 1951. 

In this crisis we have failed diplomati- 
cally and politically. Only industrially do 
we excel and since our kind of industry is 
the real base of military success we can win 
ultimat ly in a test of arms. Leon Keyser- 
ling, your own editorial policy, the Maga- 
zine of Business, and others, have pointed 
out that there is only one primary approach 
for us and that is to out-produce the rest of 
the world. It is, therefore, essential that 
among other things we dedicate at once to 
doubling production of this country so that 
we do not have to have a military dictator- 
ship even temporarily. We shall be able to 
supply some of our civilian needs and, 
therefore, save many of our liberties. 

The rulers of Red Russia have no other 
business but war. Russia has been prepar- 
ing for 26 years for an all-out war of de- 
struction. They actually started war against 
us in 1947 by way of Greece. They gave us 
definite notice during the last war of their 
intentions; they insisted on getting every- 
thing, knowing everything they could pos- 
sibly get from us about our industrial proc- 
esses, etc., and not giving us the slightert 
bit of information from behind their 
borders. 
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We must get ready industrially for an all- 
out war, and beyond that we must be ready 
to meet the needs of the people around the 
world with our productive power so that the 
disinherited of the earth may have a chance 
to live—the Russian system only offers them 
a chance todie. The world wants hope above 
food. We can win by giving hope 

We are not helpless even now. We have 
10,000,000 trained veterans here. These can 
become the hard core here of any army we 
need to consolidate the foreign victory over 
communism in company with those who 
have more at stake than we have—the Brit- 

h, the French, and all the other peoples 
»f the world 

I therefore suggest the following plan of 
action 

1. Declare the 

f siege 

2. Mobilize and make subject to draft all 
men and women from 16 to 60 

3. Raise the workweek to 48 hours mini- 
mum 

4. Cut all union 
and red tape in 
full speed ahead. 

5. Set a target: To double the productivity 
of the American production machine for 
necessary goods by building new plants, im- 
proving old. or going all out on efficiency. 

6. Eliminate all luxury operations whether 
in goods, services, education, and so forth. 

7. For the period of the emergency, tax all 
profits above a reasonable return on capital 
and provision for obsolescence, depreciation, 
depletion, research, or other essentials 


United States in a state 


or featherbedding 
order that 


rules 
production go 


8. Set price and wage controls. Allocate 
materials and manpower. Bring in addi- 
tional manpower from Britain, Italy, and 


Germany, if necessary, after proper screen- 
ing. We might even bring over enough of 
these to make armies out of them here. 

9. Appropriate $50,000,000,000 for doubling 
our capacity to produce within 12 to 24 


months and for civilian defense, or dis- 
aster. 
10. Appropriate $50,000,000,000 for addi- 


tional weapons of war, 
weapons—offense and defense 
against air attack. 

11. Appropriate $100,000,000,000 for aid 
and development on a businesslike long- 
term basis for foreign peoples to raise their 
standard of living and to give them greater 
assurances of food, clothing, and shelter. 
Set up an enlarged World Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Export-Import Bank, or 
World Bank Fund, with or without United 
Nations support, to carry out this program. 

12. Statement by business leaders calling 
for full mobilization and telling the world 
that American business is owned by Main 
Street, not Wall Street; that American busi- 
ness has the same social objectives that 
any people’s government has; that we have a 
social capitalism and competitive capital- 
ism which sums up into a consumer’s econ- 
omy; that we have democratic elections in 
practically all big business just as we have 
political elections; that the fundamentals of 
American business are constantly higher 
purchasing power in the hands of workers, 
constantly lower prices, constantly improved 
working conditions; no child labor; freedom, 
peace, security, and prosperity for all; that 
the right to own privately is a sacred right 
and applies equally to intangibles (religion 
and opinion) as it does to tangibles (homes, 
insurance policies, stocks, bonds, etc.), and 
that American business is the living example 
of that philosophy. 

13. We stand ready at any and all times 
to trade and deal with the U. S. S. R. and 
the other countries now in the Soviet bloc 
once they stop infiltration, aggression, in- 
ternational libel and slander, and show by 
their acts an intention not to hamstring the 
UN and to respect human rights. 

Very truly yours, 
BENJAMIN A. JAVITS. 


especially air 
to protect us 
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Congressional Immunity and the Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr.HUNT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the insertion in the 
Appendix of the Recorp of an article 
entitled “Congressional Immunity and 
the Citizen,” written by a distinguished 
member of the bar, Nathan Boone Wil- 
liams, and published in this month’s is- 
sue of the District of Columbia Bar As- 
sociation Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL IMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


(By Nathan Boone Williams) 

The expansive scope of the field of Federal 
Government which has developed within re- 
cent years over the activities of the citizen 
presents a number of vital and interesting 
questions of constitutional law and public 
policy. 

It is the traditional and accepted right of 
free men to paddle their own canoe when 
they so wish, so long as they respect the 
equal right of others. Or, as was so pun- 
gently stated by Justice Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Olm- 
stead v. United States (277 U. S. 478 (1928) ): 

“The makers of the Constitution * * * 
sought to protect Americans in their beliefs, 
their thoughts, their *motions, and their 
sensations. They conferred, as against the 
Government, the right to be let alone—the 
most comprehensive of rights and the right 
most valued by civilized men.” 

Liberty is not license. Mankind is not free 
to do as he might desire, or as he might will. 
He is only free to do what he ought to do 
in just and decent regard for the equal 
right and obligations of other men. Only 
by the acceptance and practice of this prin- 
ciple has mankind made his tortuous and 
zigzag way from jungle savagery to our pres- 
ent cellophane civilization, a thin and trans- 
parent veneer, through which evil and preda- 
tory inclinations frequently burst. 

Liberty is the keystone in the arch of the 
temple of free government, liberty under 
law is the luxury of disciplined minds. 

The immunity provision of section 6 of 
article 1 of the Constitution of the United 
States protects Members of Congress for 
any speech or debate in either House. The 
source of this constitutional principle has 
a long and interesting history tracing from 
efforts to free Members of deliberative bod- 
ies from attack or coercion from any source 
outside their chambers. 

Said James Madison: 

“I have always considered the right of 
self-protection in the discharge of the neces- 
sary duties as inherent in legislative bodies 
as in courts of justice, in the State legisla- 
tures as in the British Parliament, and in 
the Federal Legislature as in both. In the 
application of this privilege to emerging 
cases, difficulties and differences of opinion 
may arise. In deciding on these the reason 
and necessity of the privilege must be the 
guide.’”” (Madison’s Writings, vol. 4, p. 221.) 

The distinguished American jurist, Joseph 
Story, wrote: 

“No man ought to have a right to defame 
others under color of a performance of the 
duties of his office. And if he does so in the 
actual discharge of his duties in Congress, 
that furnishes no reason why he should be 





enabled, through the medium of the press, 
to destroy the reputation and invade the re- 
pose of other citizens It is n 
the scope of his duty nor in fur 
public rights or public policy 
zen has as good a right to be protected by 
the laws from malignant scandal and false 
charges and imputations, as a 
Member of C has to utter them in 
his seat If it were otherwise, a man's char- 
acter might be taken away without the pos- 
sibility 





defamatory 
neress 


redress, either by the malice r 
indiscreti or overweening self-conceit f 
a Member of Congress.” S y's Com- 


mentaries 


fifth ed. by Bigelow, book III, ch. 





12, sec. 866.) 
Despite numerous and t example f 
scandalous abuse of the immunity privilege 


by some Members of Cor 
presently concerned 
with what may be done to pri 
zen from “the malice, or indiscretion, or over- 
weening self-conceit of a Memt f Con- 
gress.” 

An example of current and widespread 
attempted protection of constitutional 
munity is the insertion of scandalous mat- 
ter in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD as alleged “extension of remarks 
When words are spoken in debate, others are 
afforded an opportunity to challenge untrue 
or intemperate statements. When words are 
found in a formal report, such report relat- 
ing to a matter under consideration or re- 
view by either House, such report is subject 
to examination of the entire membership of 
Congress Such formal reports, together 
with testimony taken by a committee of 
either House in inquiry concerning a consti- 
tutional legislative interest, to- 
gether with words spoken in speech or de- 
bate, must embrace the full limits of 
gressional immunity under the Constitution. 

Extension of remarks appearing in the Ap- 
p-ndix to the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD are 





ress, we are not 
therewith, but, rather 


tect the citi- 





im- 


subiect of 


cone 


frequently reprinted bearing the label: “Not 
printed at Government expense.” Such 


designation is only a half-truth. These re- 
prints are printed at a charge by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office on the request of 
Members of Congress. Such charge 
paper and presswork, but the expensive part 
of such publication—composition—is rarely, 
if ever, taken into account. These reprints 
are then mailable under frank without the 
payment of postage, a device widely used for 
propaganda purposes. By such technique 
individual calumny may be, and frequently 
is, accomplished at the expense of the public 
purse. 

The idea that the king can do no wrong 
has followed us from the days of kings and 
The acts of public officials, whether 
tortious or other, being the acts of Govern- 
ment through their agency made 
instantly reviewable, despite the ancient con- 
cept, “The king can do no wrong.” 

Government, whether popular or other, is 
but the agency whereby society as a whole 
undertakes in its own interest certain neces- 


covers 


serfs 


must be 


sary activities. Society as a whole should 
willingly assume the burden for the tortious 
or corrupt acts of its own agents and em- 
ployees. When it does so, it will open the 


only really effective way whereby corrupt acts 
can be challenged by the damaged citiz 

Government, whether municipal, State, or 
National, must assume full responsibil 
the wrongful acts of its agents and employees 
in the administration of their trust if we 
are ever to secure the full measure of trustee 
responsibility which good 
quires and decent respect for the rights of 
the citizen demands 

Congress has seen fit to partially meet this 
problem by the enactment of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act, title IV of the Reorganization 
Act of 1946 


tv for 


government re- 





Under that law money damages only on 
account of damage to loss of property or 
on account of per l injury or death, 



















































































‘ the ne ent or wrongful act or 

f y en yee of the Govern- 

I e at 1 the scope of his 
empl ent are recoverable against 


pted rule of law 
nd employees of 


I concern: Corporations have also 
‘ 1 offe € such as send- 
Y matte through the mails, 


under false 
ther offenses 


‘ el, of ilning money 


and many ¢ 


ue 1 both State and Fed- 

‘ I a ri r full discussion of this 

| Corp te Criminal Liability, the 
I t fall issue, 1950 

G rnment increasingly engaging 

form tf business enterprise, we 

rd to longer neglect to apply the 

rul f honest responsibility for the acts of 

even those employees personally protected by 

col i nal immunity. They are our 

agent We chose them. We must accept 

heir tortious acts against 

the rights of the citizen. They are trustees 

of e ri privileges, responsibilities, and 

imn iti conferred upon them by the 

suffrage of the citizens. 
rhe Minneapolis Tribune said recently: 


immunity enjoyed by Members of 
public trust to be exercised 
not a license to be abused 
that it may make political 


ine 
Conere l a 
conscientiously 
the 
capita 
Henry Clay said: 
Government is a truat, 
the Government are trustees; 
trust and the trustees are created for 
benefit of the people.” 
When statutory regulation concerning the 
acts of trustees is absent it is high time that 
the omission should be cured by appropriate 


chance 


and the officers of 
and both the 
the 


legisiation. Such legislation has been pro- 
posed by Senator Lester C. Hunt, of Wyo- 
ming, Who on September 1, 1950, introduced 


8. 4113 providing for civil suits against the 
United States by persons suffering damage as 
a result of defamations committed by Mem- 
bers of Congress in the course of their official 
activities. The measure is restricted to the 
recovery of money damages occasioned by 
libel or slander. 

This is a carefully written measure and 
would seem to merit the careful study of 
members of the ber, a group so vitally re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of the princi- 
ples of constitutional government, and, of 
whom Alexis de Tocqueville wrote: 

“I cannot believe that a republic could 
subsist at the present time if the influence 
of lawyers in public business did not increase 
in proportion to the power of the people.” 
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Shortsightedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the Lawrence Evening Tribune, Law- 
rence, Mass.: 

The National Munitions Board's failure to 
stockpile raw wool during the past few years 
when experienced men were urging this 
policy is now opening the way for much criti- 
cism of the Government agency. Tuesday’s 
Boston Post carried the following edito- 


rial directed at the situation: “Boston, one of 
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the world’s great wool reception centers, and 
the New England textile cities where wool has 
long been processed into warm clothing ma- 
terial, will not have to indulge in any idle 
“I told you so” recriminations to bring home 
the results of uhe Munitions Board's refusal 
to stockpile this strategic item. The dis- 
patches from Korea’s fighting fronts are far 
too eloquent in that direction. So, too, is 
the urgent request of the Army that the Agri- 
culture Department purchase 30,000,000 
pounds by next October. That acquisition 
is going to cost a lot more than it would have 
in 1948 and 1949, and there are indications 
that we will have to compete with Russia for 
it in the world’s market. It is a bit of short- 
sightedness upon which no American can 
look with equanimity.” 





The Medical Profession on Election Day 
Won a Pocketbook Victory for Them- 


selves at the Expense of Our Govern- 
ment and Its People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Significant that while the American 
Medical Association in good old cock-a- 
doodle-do fashion is crowing loud and 
long about having saved the medical pro- 
fession from bureaucratic bondage, that 
a Nation-wide appeal is being made 
through the press to have something 
done on a national scale to relieve the 
medical shortage which our country is 
facing at this critical Liour. 

In view of the fact that an emergency 
has been declared by our President, and 
it is a real emergency as all of us must 
admit, I cannot see why it would not be 
proper and right for the President, as 
the Commander in Chief to order mem- 
bers of the Army, Navy, Air Corps, and 
Coast Guard, with proper aptitudes and 
educations, to be trained for the medical, 
dental, nursing, pharmacy, and other 
professions. An abbreviated, concise 
course could be given in a short period 
of time and the instructors could be 
drafted for that purpose from the Na- 
tion’s manpower pool. In that way the 
medical quiz kids could be bypassed and 
the throttle-hold of the AMA and its 
members could be torn loose from the 
throat of public health needs. These 
newly trained military men could later, 
after proper legislation, take their places 
as professional men in civil life and the 
conspiracy against the health of the Na- 
tion would be broken. 

I now invite attention to some of the 
recent newspaper publicity: 

An eastern newspaper carried this 
news item: 

ARCHSISHOP RaPs CriTICS WITHOUT CURE 

Boston.—Too many who oppose socialized 
medicine have no substitute program for 
God's elect—the neglected sick poor, Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing, of Boston, as- 
serted at the midcentury meeting of the 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Nurses 
here. 








“It is perfectly acceptable to me for Cath- 
olic doctors and nurses to Oppose socialized 
medicine,” Archbishop Cushing said, “but it 
is one thing to oppose a constructive pro- 
gram without a constructive substitute pro- 
gram. It is another thing to oppose social. 
ized medicine and to come Up with a pro- 
gram which will meet the needs of the sick 
poor.” 

The practice of medicine is a vocation, he 
continued, and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation should give us a little more of the 
Christian charity which inspired in the days 
of old the doctor of the horse and buggy 
who answered a call at any hour of the day 
or night, who thought nothing of the bill but 
of the patient. 


The League Reporter, of December 18, 

1950, made this editorial comment: 
PAYING THE DocTorR 

The doctors’ lobby, the American Medical 
Association (AMA), fights a purely negative 
battle. 

It is against national health insurance, 
which it labels socialized medicine. It has 
teamed with the realty lobby to fight public 
housing. It has teamed with the insurance 
lobby to fight disability insurance in the 
social security laws. It has teamed with the 
private utility lobby to fight public power. 

But what the public wants from the doc- 
tors is an answer to such questions as these: 

How can I pay the doctors’ bills for a long 
illness—leukemia, for instance—of my child? 

How can I pay the hospital bills for an 
accident—the loss of a leg, for instance—to 
myself? 

The American people are not fooled by 
double talk. They want specific answers to 
specific problems. 

They want to be able to pay for their ill- 
nesses and accidents themselves. They don’t 
want a poorhouse system whereby they have 
to depend on charity. And they don’t want 
to have to use up the savings of a lifetime. 

The best way to guaranty that they can 
pay their own way is through a system of 
national health insurance. If there is a 
better answer the AMA should come forth 
with it instead of damning, attacking, and 
criticizing. 


The League Reporter had this to say 
newswise: 


You ‘“7outp Have Own Mepic Witn HEALTH 
PLAN 


Do you wonder just how national health 
insurance would work for you? 

The following points should cut through 
American Medical Association (AMA) propa- 
gand*® against the plan. Ali the points are 
in your favor. 

1, When you or a member of your family 
needs medical care, you would call or go to 
the doctor of your own choice, 

If your doctor found you needed hospital 
care or the service of a specialist, you would 
be entitled to such care (hospital care for 
60 duys). 

You would also be entitled to: 

Laboratory and X-ray services. 

Costly medicines. 

Home nursing, within limits. 

Dental care, within limits. 

Eyeglasses and appliances. 

2. You and your family would get these 
benefits if you were employed, a farmer, or 
were in business for yourself. You would 
make small regular payments out of your 
income into a Government insurance fund, 
just like social security. 

The payments made by people on wages 
and salaries would be matched by equal pay- 
ments from their employers. 

You would be eligible for these benefits 
also if you were retired under social security 
or a Government retirement plan, or if you 
were receiving public aid and your contribu- 
tion was paid by a local or State agency. 











































8. The health insurance fund would be 
tributed to local communities by the 
ites. In your locality, a board made up 
ative citizens and doctors (the 
r members to be selected by the doctors 
would handle the funds and 
ermine the method of payment 


doctor, specialist and 


prese! 





mselves 


hospital 





a be paid out of the fund handled by 
ce mittee—instead of your paying 

a 4 4) 
t’s the only difference from the present 





thed Your medical bills would be paid 
insurance basis rather than individu- 
on the “catastrophe” basis. 


Another leading labor paper printed 
following: 
CoLLIER’s TAKES AFTER AMA 


The American Medical Association got it 
in the neck from an unexpected source last 
In its December 16 issue, Collier’s, a weekly 
zine which by no stretch of the imagi- 
could be termed proliberal, took the 

MA to task for the organization's continued 

ition to Federal aid to medical educa- 

n The article was written by Albert Q. 
M l 

There is strong public and professional 
port for financing an expansion program 

h Federal funds,” the article said. “But 

e leaders of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation are against the idea So far they 

ve blocked the passage of legislation which 
would make such a program possible.” 
Maisel said the AMA must shoulder the 
responsibility for the shortage of medical 
personnel which is constantly becoming 

re critical. He wrote: 

“They (the AMA) are the one big obstacle 
in the path of congressional efforts to meet 
the shortage with Federal aid * * * the 

lution which has the backing of most med- 
ical school deans, of leading university presi- 
dents, of both Republicans and Democrats 
and (by a unanimous vote) of the United 
States Senate. 

“By their action in fighting the measure to 
1 dead stop in the House of Representatives 
they have made it entirely possible that 
wounded American soldiers in the future 
will receive some second- or third-rate sub- 
stitute for the marvelous medical services 
that saved tens of thousands of lives in 
World War II.” 

The magazine declared that Federal aid to 
medical education is not socialized medicine. 
It added: “As long as the danger of general 
war and atomic attack against our civilian 
population exists, the argument that Federal 
aid may lead to Federal control of medical 
education is academic, to say the least.” 

The unsuccessful efforts of Representative 
BIEMILLER, Democrat of Wisconsin, to get the 
measure before the House after the Senate 
had passed it were told. Despite the bi- 
partisan support of Representative Scorrt, 
Republican of Pennsylvania, former Repub- 
lican National Committee Chairman, the 
measure was bottled up in the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. 

Two efforts by BIEMILLER to have it brought 
to the House floor for a vote proved unavail- 
ing when the motion was defeated by a 
one-vote margin on both occasions. 

“Finally,’”’ Maisel said, “the AMA came out 
openly against the bill. Early in 1950, Louis 
H. Bauer, M. D., chairman of the AMA board 
of trustees, stated that aid to medical edu- 
cation was now added to the long list of 
measures meeting AMA opposition.” 

Bauer said the bill “as presently 
* * * would give the 
in the door * * * for Federal control of 
medical education. There are certain very 
drastic amendments which will have to be 
made to that bill before we can approve 
it.” 








drawn 
Government a foot 
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The AMA's friends 
mittee kept wor 
May. 


“Despite the tendency on the 


on the House subcome 


king over revisions until last 








gress and the K Y Ww 
the article cont € e | € f 
m x in pre ire 

1 iC nt e li 

ted ne f 
nethin be done. 
e is! 1 fav 
t 1€ \ usu y mes S 
compulsory health insurance) but believes 
the medical profession has t to do some- 
thing to meet the nee ( the pe He 





declared the first way is to increase the out- 
put of doctors 
The Collier's 


observation that inle 








taken to solve our ch ng short- 
{ dental, nursing 
health personnel, your health and 
your family, your neighbors, and your sons in 
will be jeopardized for years to come. 

“If the AMA continues its fight in the new 
Congress, we trust that the lawmakers will 
have the courage to enact the 
way in the int 
added 

The Senate-passed bill would provide $250,- 
000,000 in Federal aid. Against that figure, 
the AMA has announced it is donating $500,- 
000 to the Na 


schools. 


ages of medical 


that of 


service 


measure any- 


erest of urgent necessity it 





tion’s 79 medical 
contribution 


obscure the 


accredited 
BIEMILLER termed the 
a “Trojan gift” intended to 
“selfish motives’ of the AMA 






He said the donation would bring merely 
“fatal indecision and inaction.” Noting 
that AMA has been alone in its opposition 


to such legislation, Maisel declared: “It has 
claimed time and again that the financial 
crisis in our medical schools could be met 
with private aid. Yet all efforts to obtain 
such aid have failed. That $500,000 « 
tion does not 


slightest.” 


ontribu- 


change the situation in the 


The Washington Post on December 11, 

1950, printed the following item: 
HEALTH SERVICES 

There was urgent need for Federal finan- 
cial aid to State and local health depart- 
ments long before the threat of a major war 
became acute; the need is now underscored 
and clarified by the importance of such de- 
partments in the mobilization of civil de- 
fense. They would be the country’s princi- 
pal refuge in case of atomic or biological war- 
fare attack. We believe, therefore, that the 
House should act on the local public health 
services bill, which the Senate has already 
passed, during the present The bill 
has been reported favorably by the House 


session 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and is now in the Rules Committee 
State and local health departments are 





woefully inadequate. Some 40,000,000 Amer- 
icans live today in areas where no local full- 
time public health departments exist; and 
it is estimated that nearly a hundred million 
others have only inadequately staffed depart- 
ments available, The cost to the country in 
time lost from productive effort and in the 
incidence of preventable or controllable dis- 
eases is much too high. The cost in lives and 
human suffering in the event of widespread 
aerial attacks on ted States would be 
incalculable. 

The civil 
Security 


defense report of the National 
Resources Board recommended that 





“in each State, the State health officer 
should be placed in charge of all civil de- 
fense health and medical services; and cities 
should appoint local officers in the same 


manner.” The report pointed out also that 
“special measures must be taken to enable 
civil defense organizations to deal with the 
problems arising from atomic, biological, and 
chemical warfare. * * * The effects of 
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these special weapons are of such a nature 
that defense against them becomes prim 
the responsibility of the he 
services 

But the plain fact is that in n V 
there simply is no such defense at : And 


it is highly possible that w 


plants and rer vital i \ 
dispersed l » just l i 
c ce ol w Ww Ke t 
aro i ‘ M r ‘ 
come I ) et ° ne 1 
health itic rhe j en 
which the untry < rd ‘ 

The following articles appeared in t) 


New York Times, Sunday, December 10 


1950 

Civi. DeFreNsE PLANS PLACED IN OPERATION 
IN MANY AREAS—ONLY Ix ATES Hay 
COMPLET! COVERAGI E OTHERS t 


HEALTH Pr 

















Parallel Une epped-up t Y - 
tary d u il Bat I 
I w bee take to n ve ¢ detense : 
basis to ar ul « i I 
' i n 194 
y Re rces Board I 
le for developing plans for our civil 
1 case of national erge 
I view of the present internati l 
tension, President Truman has appointed 
Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., former G f 
Florida, as Civil Defense Administrator In 
accordance with plans, the responsibility for 


civil defense will now be carried it by this 








new agency, as the Resource Board, 1 i 
planning and coordinating, rather than an 
operating agency 

Recognizi fully the all-important r 
of health and medic services in civil de- 
fense, the board has been preparing a com- 
prehen ive official Federal guidebor yf ( 
ical and health problems fun t to 
civil defense Leading auth l 
specialized aspect of health I ve 
assisted in preparing the m ; 
now completed and in the t 
Printing Office 

As W. Stuart Symington reported to the 
President in September, all planning d 
on the health and medical aspect f < l 
defense is based on using State comn - 
sioners of health as directors of civil def« 
health services, and local he h officer 
directors of local civil defen rv- 
ices. This plan has been accept most 
practical and effective admini Le - 
nism, but unfortunately, nearly ent 





of our citizens live in communities in which 
there are n 


full-time local health servic 
COMPLETE COVERAGE IN SIX STATI 

Only six States in the Nation now } e 
complete local health services covera 
all counties They are Maryland, Dela 
New Mexico, li Ala 
North Carolina, which added its final 
recently. 


There is almost complete « t 









| rage in 
California, Michigan, Florida, and \ ini 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and Ter ef 
ganizations for nearly every <« 
have many health officer \ nele 

In New York, the tate Committee on 
Tuberculosis and Health of the State C! 
ties Aid Association has : iounced a 
gram to foster the development of 
health departments next 1 
there is no locally ope ted, Iu 
health service in the ru ure ‘ 
the smaller cities in 44 f New Yor i 
up-State counties 

Steps toward remedying th ituat ¥ 
taken last ye: f with bi- 
partisan spon ! I c sup- 
port, unanir d ed noriz- 





ing Federal gr ts-i ! 
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public-health departments The act pro- 
vides Federal funds for at least six mini- 
mum functions of a local health department: 
Vital statistics, communicable disease con- 
trol, maternity and child hygiene services, 
environmental sanitation, public health 
laboratory services, and public health edu- 
cation. Significantly, now there is the extra 


bonus in that it will provide the keystone 
for local civil-defense planning for health 
services. 


ACTION HELD UP BY WAR 


Endorsed enthusiastically by 60 such 
rroups as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, American Medical Association, 
the National Grange, and the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, an almost identi- 
cal bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the Eightieth Congress. 
This year, when the bill reached the House, 
the Forean war had broken out and it was 
shelved because of what were considered 
more pressing matters. 


Events of the last few weeks, however, 
have shown clearly the need for all-out action 
in planning our civil defense, and that local 
public-health services will be the foundation 
for the medical, hospitalization, and health 
aspects of civil defense. 

As Dr. William P. Shepard, president of 


the American Public Health Association, said 


recently, “Public health services are the ad- 


ministrative backbone of civil defense. The 
immediate development of such services is 
not only requisite to the safeguarding of the 
health of the Nation in normal peacetime, 
but is given even greater urgency by the cur- 
rent demands for the establishment of ade- 


quate civilian defense against possible acts 


of aggression, including atomic, biological, 
chemical, and other devices of warfare di- 
rectly affecting the civilian population.” 


That there is urgent necessity for immedi- 
ate action by the House of Representatives 
is clear. One-third of the Nation is without 
the administrative organization for provid- 
ing even normal local health services, let 


alone those necessary for civil defense. The 
provision of those services is as essential to 
our civil defense as weapons are to our fight- 


ing men, 





ANOTHER DEFENSE BILL 


Following the appointment last week of a 
new Civil Defense Administrator, the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board presented 
Congress with a $3,100,000,000 plan for civil 
defense. Listed by the President as a must 
for the present short session, prompt action 
will undoubtedly be taken on this measure, 

As Dr. Howard A. Rusk points out else- 
where in this newspaper today, there is an- 
other bill currently in the House Rules Com- 
mittee which is equally a must if we are 
to make full plans for medical and health 
services in civil defense. This is H. R. 5865, 
for Federal aid to establish local public health 
Its immediate passage is essential, 
for civil defense plans call for the adminis- 


services. 


tration of medical and health civil defense 
services by State and local public health 
officers. Added to the usual essential health 


services, there is need for special measures 
to enable civil defense organizations to deal 
with the problems arising from possible 
atomic, biological, and chemical warfare, 
These problems are primarily the responsi- 
bility cof health and medical services, but 
today 40,000,000 of our citizens live in com- 
munities where there are no local full-time 
health services. 

H. R. 5865 would help remedy this by giv- 
ing Federal grants-in-aid for the develop- 
ment of local health services. Prior to the 
Korean war this bill was unanimously passed 
by the Senate on the basis of its peacetime 
merits. Today the bill takes on a new sig- 
nificance if we are to be prepared to meet 
all the possible eventualities in civil defense. 





“Me Too” Dewey Now Military Expert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
disclosure of the military debacle in 
Korea, the airways have been loaded 
with gratuitous advice on national de- 
fense policy, largely from the mouths of 
men whose judgment is limited by lack 
of information and any real under- 
standing. 

I refer particularly to the radio speech 
delivered a few nights ago by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, on the 
occasion of a bar association meeting 
in the Nation’s metropolis. 

While I would be the last to deny 
Mr. Dewey’s sincerity and his belief that 
he is well qualified to answer every ques- 
tion and solve every problem now afflict- 
ing the military leaders of this country, I 
cannot help wondering where he ac- 
quired his wisdom and his expertness on 
military affairs. 

Thomas E. Dewey is not a soldier, and 
he never served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States in any way that would 
qualify him to hold any opinion that 
necessarily is sound on those matters 
which are peculiarly the province of the 
professional soldier. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, who has tried ear- 
nestly to understand and properly to 
evaluate the military information sup- 
plied the committee by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force chiefs, it appears to me 
that Governor Dewey came out with a 
series of national defense proposals, 
manifestly absurd by reason of their un- 
reality, with respect to the international 
situation and to the possible means by 
which we can combat the deadly peril 
which confronts the American people. 

This purely political and quite ill- 
advised radio speech, I believe, was in- 
spired by Governor Dewey’s itch to get 
back into the national political arena; 
his desire once more to serve as Republi- 
can standard-bearer in the 1952 presi- 
dential election. 

Furthermore, this speech, I am re- 
liably informed, was written for Gover- 
nor Dewey by no other than John Frank- 
lin Carter, who uses the pen name of Jay 
Franklin. It is well known to those of 
us, who took the trouble to find out, that 
Carter long served as a New Deal camp 
follower and a White House smear-pot 
during the Roosevelt administrations. 
He wrote many speeches for Roosevelt, 
and later on he wrote speeches for Harry 
S. Truman. Now he turns up in the 
employ of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 

Small wonder, then, that Dewey’s 
radio speech lacked the realism and 
common sense even of some of the wilder 
pronouncements emanating recently 
from the White House. Dewey’s speech 
revealed him finally and completely as a 
captive of the New Deal and the self- 
styled Fair Deal. It was me-too-ism re- 
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duced to the ultimate degree of ab- 
surdity. Every real Republican should 
be able to understand now, why it was 
that the last two Republican nationa] 
conventions were controlled, secretly and 
behind the scenes, by Democrats, Wa!] 
Street, international bankers, and fellow 
travelers. 

Governor Dewey proposed, as the 
opening gun in his 1952 nomination cam- 
paign, that 100 Army divisions, presum- 
ably numbering 12,600,000 men, should 
be mobilized at once. He proposed that 
universal military training should be put 
into effect immediately. 

Now as a humble student of military 
affairs, I should like to ask Governor 
Dewey how he would provide for the up- 
keep and training of such a force on 
short notice. Has he forgotten, or does 
he not know, that today in American 
training camps, thousands of drafted 
men lack uniforms, and are waiting for 
the guns, tanks, airplanes, and all the 
other tools of war, which they should 
now be learning to use? What little we 
had was sent to Korea. And all this, in 
spite of the fact that Congress, in the 
last 5 years, has appropriated $50,000.- 
000,000 for maintenance and expansion 
of our armed services. 

Does Governor Dewey fail to under- 
stand that war production—the manu- 
facture of arms and munitions—is our 
first need? The men to wield those 
weapons can be called and trained quick- 
ly enough, when the weapons have been 
produced. Why in God’s name should 
we take millions of young men away from 
production, and sequester them in train- 
ing camps, where they could do nothing 
but sit and wait? And why should we 
take other millions of boys away from 
school, and put them in training camps, 
all to the same purpose? 

It strikes me that Governor Dewey 
would do well to keep silent on things 
concerning which he so evidently knows 
little. He would do well to let the mili- 
tary decisions be made by those men who 
have spent their lives as professional sol- 
diers, and whose ability has won for them 
places of responsibility in the high com- 
mand. If anybody knows what should 
be done in this desperate emergency, 
those men should know. Their word 
should be taken, and nobody—nobody at 
all—should presume to make political 
capital out of the Nation’s need. 

That Governor Dewey for long has 
been, and is now, a captive of the New 
Deal, the Wall Street internationalists, 
and the left-wing ideologists, is explicit 
in his record. 

He first came to political prominence 
as a New York prosecutor. Nobody de- 
nies that he dida good job. Itmade him 
the idol of the millions in his adopted 
State. Therefore, it was only natural 
that they should make him governor. 
In Albany he continues to build up an 
outstanding record as an administrator. 
But his ideology always has been, and 
still remains, that of his Wall Street New 
Deal internationalist masters. He is the 
Charlie McCarthy of that group which 
recognizes no loyalty, except to its own 
political and financial interests, which 
are not confined to the shores of America. 





It will be recalled that in the 1944 
Presidential campaign, when Dewey first 
became Republican standard bearer, he 
subscribed almost entirely to the Roose- 
veltian New Deal program. He let him- 
self be cajoled, on the fanciful pretext of 
preserving national security, into keep- 
ing his mouth shut on the issues created 
by Roosevelt’s disastrous blunders, with 
respect to the conduct of the war, and 
the secret commitments which paved 
the way for the war now in progress. 

It will be recalled, too, that in 1948 
Dewey again refused to discuss the real 
issues of the campaign. He resorted to 
a campaign policy, which failed to point 
out the postwar blunders, at home and 
abroad, and the manifest corruption, if 
not actual treason, in some segments of 
the Truman administration. He lost the 
election by default. 

Now he wants to try it again. And you 
may be sure that every inch of him— 
including the 2 inches he has added by 
wearing elevator shoes—belongs to the 
New Deal. Dewey is running for Presi- 
dent again. Make no mistake about 
that. His New Deal internationalist 
masters want him to make a third try 
for the Presidency, that the present gang 
may continue in power. 

If the Republican Party fails to keep 
its collective eye open, and fails to 
squelch this new manifestation of me- 
too-Deweyism, we are going to have him 
on our necks again and again and again. 

If anyone doubts Dewey’s ambition and 
his New Deal ideology, let them recall the 
Lincoln Day dinner speech he delivered 
less than 3 months after his defeat in 
1948. The Governor of New York came 
to Washington, and in a long and windy 
address, berated his fellow Republicans 
for refusing to subscribe to his own me- 
too-ism. He said then, in effect, that 
this refusal caused his defeat. The 
answer to that, of course, can be found 
in the results of the 1950 congressional 
elections, 





The English on Dean Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 27, 1950 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert an excerpt from the 
Economist, one of the most highly es- 
teemed journals of the English-speaking 
world, and one which has always sought 
to strengthen Anglo-American relations. 
The following paragraph appeared in the 
November 18, 1950, issue: 

But the methods of campaigning pursued 
by the Republicans this year—actively pur- 
sued only by a minority but silently acqui- 
esced in and turned to account by virtually 
the whole party—have cast upon every Re- 
publican gain in this year’s election a light 
that, in European eyes, is inevitably sinis- 
ter. For months the Republicans have been 
conducting against the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, a campaign that, from 
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this distance, has seemed to be as scurrilous 
as it has been irresponsible. Mr. Acheson 
is regarded in the outside world not merely 
as a good Secretary of State, but as one of 
the best that the United States has had in 
modern times—and this not because he has 
shown any undue partiality to his country’s 
allies, but because, together with his pred- 
ecessor and former chief, General Marshall, 
he has given to American policy a consist- 
ency of purpose and an intellectual founda- 
tion which have brought new hope to the 
free world. It may be that distance makes 
it impossible to see his defects of bearing 
when under congressional inquiry, but dis- 
tance also makes it impossible to see why 
such superficial niceties should weigh for 
anything in the balance against the world 
stature of a real statesman. Do not the 
Republicans see, in hurling their charges 
of incompetence and misfeasance, on grounds 
that carry utterly no conviction abroad, that 
they are undermining the very foundatioas 
of that confidence in the consistency and 
trustworthiness of American policy on which 
rests the hope of defeating comunism with- 
out war? That such a campaign, not merely 
of dragging foreign policy into party poli- 
tics but of spattering it with mud, should 
be tolerated by the leaders of a great party, 
must seem to many of America’s most affec- 
tionate friends to be bad enough. But that 
it should be rewarded by the electors is 
found by many of them to be downright 
alarming. 





National Sojourners Oppose World 
Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great patriotic organization, the 
National Sojourners, are engaged in a 
crusade against the campaign to im- 
pose world government upon the people 
of the United States. As part of my re- 
marks, I am including an article by Col. 
Albert G. Hulett in opposition to that 
movement: 


Wuy WE SHOULD Oppose WorRLD 
GOVERNMENTS 
(By Col. Albert G. Hulett) 

United World Federalists, and its kindred 
groups are currently appealing to the emo- 
tions of our citizens, our business and pro- 
fessional men, the members of State and 
National legislatures, Government employees, 
organized labor, churches, civic groups and 
veterans’ organizations, using the alluring 
bait that “here and now” is eternal peace, 
security, prosperity, and a future Utopia for 
all. Recently the writer listened to one of 
these UWF spellbinders addressing a Rotary 
Club, and was astounded to hear him declare 
that UWF did not advocate the demise of 
national governments except as to their right 
to declare and wage war, and that the pro- 
posed world government would not, in fact, 
in any way alter your everyday life and mine. 

Could anything more deceptive and un- 
truthful be imagined by anyone who has 
read the pronouncements of UWF and 
Union Now? Hypnosis and autohypnosis 
(self-hypnoses) are realities, as every phy- 
sician and psychologist knows. It is wholly 
possible to induce autohypnotism of whole 
populations—as has been revealed so clearly 
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in Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, Falangist 
Spain, and Napoleonic France. It appears 
possible that some adroit psychologist has 
now assumed direction of UWF propaganda 
with this objective in mind. The oft and 


clearly stated features of the proposed w d 
as advocated by UWF, have been 
broadcast in their own official publications 
and in countless editorial commentaries in 
the daily press of this country. And these 
have not been retracted, despite this speak- 


er’s avoidance of them. It would be useful 


+ 


government, 








that we study how these proposals will in- 
escapably affect the individual sec free- 
dom, initiative, welfare and happiness of 
each of us. So let us start with individual 
rights and prerogatives. 

The present unprecedented succe f the 
United States and of its citizens has stemmed 
from our Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 
Upon our joining the world government, 
that Constitution will no longer operate, 






and whatever our individual status may be 
will be determined by the imposts of that 
world government, by majority vote of its 
parliament in which our representation will 
be—upon a population basis—a trivial mi- 
nority. So we shall be regimented for the 
benefit of the majority, and any attempt 
to retain more prosperity or liberty than ob- 
tained elsewhere in the world will be ruth- 
lessly suppressed. We may incline to the 
declaration, “We would resist such injus- 
tice.” Now, would we, and how? Let us 
remember that all military forces are to be 
done away with, except a single world force 
serving that single government. 


Next, let us consider that world armed 
force. Equipped with it, the proposed world 


government would be in actuality a military 
despotism wherein its edicts and demands 
upon the peoples of the world would be 
accomplished by the threat, or actual use, 
of that armed force. Yes, we would have 
world peace but it would be the sort of 
peace experienced by the people of Israel 
during their long years of captivity. Do we 
want that sort of peace? Again, since the 
United States is the richest Nation in the 
world and possessed of the greatest manu- 
facturing and industrial potentials, who but 
the United States would equip and main- 
tain that world army? As indicative thereof, 
just note who produced the war material 
for the allied nations in World War I, and 
who is (gratuitously) providing the arma- 
ment for Western Europe today Hence, a 
large part of our industry would be diverted 
to miiltary purposes, and do you doubt for 
a moment that such would vastly cripple 
our commercial progress and warp our way 
of life? What is the intent of our found- 
ers, or is it yours and mine, that the proper 
destiny of the United States is to be the 
arsenal of a world despotism? 

Again, let us consider economik 
the past two decades and envision what 
remedy UWF would proffer. In this period 
we have watched the skyrocketing of taxes 
and of the living-cost index, the decline of 
purchasing power of money, the confiscation 
of estates and inheritances through special 
gift, inheritance and capital-gains levies, and 
the downward move of investment income 
to the point where trusts, annuities, pen- 
sions, life insurances and savings furds, are 
seriously embarrassed and their annual earn- 
ings and dividends greatly reduced. These 
things are ominous and we worry over them 
and yearn to find a way out. So we are vul- 
nerable to a proposal for a complete change of 
scene— any change. What solution 
this world government proffer? Let us see 
what is proposed: 

“All national and international debts shall 
be cancelled and title thereto shall revert to 
the world government which shall also take 
possession of whatever gold, silver, currency, 
and natural resources may exist in any coun- 


try at the time of joining; also, it shall have 


J 


trends of 


does 
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wer upon individuals any- 
the right of entry, and in- 
ere, and to punish violators 
i law d aecrees.” 
Now, with ich program completed, we 
to cease worrying about our 
annuities and pension plans, 
and cash reserves, all of which 
our present guaranty of future 
ither need we be concerned over 
urity, old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment i irance, retirement plans in industry 
about retirement pay for the Armed 


Force r for other governmental services, 
nor need national or State taxes concern us. 
And why? Because, after the wholesale con- 
fiscations prescribed for this world govern- 
m these equitable and hard-won provi- 
sions for our safety will no longer exist. 
And—in passing—may I insist that these 
messianic UWF planners do not even exhibit 
the finesse of stipulating that we should be 
rebated the sums we will already have paid 
into these projects, nor that such sums be 
credited to us against future world govern- 


ment taxes to be imposed. Do you and I 


favor such a pattern of future dependency, 
penur and misery for ourselves and our 
loved ones? If so, then go out and work for 
UWF now 


Furthermore, if we are soon to scrap our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, why then spend 
another nickel upon them—and thus deplete 
the hoard this world government is to ac- 
quire? Does it make sense to advocate bil- 
lions of military expenditure in one breath 
and then, in the next, propose that this ar- 
mament be scrapped? And why send billions 
in material to Western Europe for scrapping 
there? Yet certain high-ranking officials 
in our National Government, and certain 
Members of both Houses of the Congress— 
amongst whose duties are the pursuit of these 
military plans and projects—are members of 
UWF and, upon being questioned, have de- 
clared that they couldn't see where their two 
alleg conflicted. We elected many of 
them, unless we ponder well—we'll be 
doing it again 

Unless the world and its people plan to 
live upon a socialistic, communistic system 
of rationing of everything, wherein the in- 
dividual is but a pauper and pawn of the 
state, we must have a stable and sufficient 
currency or medium of exchange, so the citi- 
zens may maintain themselves, and provide 
for future contingencies, But, if all national 
and private wealth, all securities, and all 
resources are to be taken away from us, and 
national wealth and financial resources as 
well, wherewith shall such necessity be had? 
Ah, y¢ But that UWF spellbinder declared 
that their proposals “would not in any way 
alter your daily life.” 

And, in the fool's paradise of UWF, how 
can you or I, or anyone, engage in any private 
enterprise? And how finance it, make profit 
by it, or maintain it? Any such venture 
would have to be underwritten by world gov- 
ernment, since it would alone have the credit 
facility. And do you imagine for a moment 
such government would reach down to you 
or me and aid us in this manner? Just note 
what is happening in the militaristic states 
of Russia, Hungary, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland, in re private enterprise. 
Is such not a warning? 

Another clear but (I believe) purposely 
glossed-over feature of this world state is its 
requirement that “all class, racial and re- 
ligious divisions and discriminations shall 
be abolished.” (If this is not Marxian, what 
is it? Yet that recent speaker firmly avowed 
that those in UWF are not Communists, So- 
cialists, or Fabians.) If that program be 
enacted, then the world government will con- 
trol religions and inevitably suppress them, 
and likewise will terminate all fraternal or- 
societies, trades-unions, busi- 


lances 


and 


secret 


aers, 
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ness organizations, civic and patriotic so- 
cieties, as being “enemies of the state.’”’ Do 
we want such oppressions? 

One has often heard the adage which de- 
clares: “Give a boy a putty-blower and he 
will use it—perhaps first to knock off your 
own hat.” Would it be otherwise did we 
give to this world government such over-all 
powers AND the force with which to employ 
them? Except in these United States, 
wherein our unique Constitution and the 
compulsion of public opinion through the 
ballot prevents, has there ever been any 
country possessed of a large military force 
wherein control of that force has not been 
usurped by those who used it to despotically 
control and exploit its people? And, in many 
such instances, there have been supposedly 
effective laws in existence which promised 
to prevent such happening—just as promis- 
ing as the regulations UWF is now advocat- 
ing to make this World Governmgnt Army 
immune to cabalistic capture. Can we—if 
mentally adult—imagine that ANY such 
measures would prevent such catastrophe? 
And, do we hold in mind the fact that, did 
such occur, there would be no other military 
force in the world to rescue us from it? 

The greatest fault and weakness of United 
States citizens is their idealism and their 
yearning for peace and good-will. If such 
ideals be appealed to and their fylfillment 
promised, they will readily fall for ANY such 
project, no matter how fantastic or danger- 
ous. In such ecstatic emotional state, our 
citizens fail to analyze and inquire ere they 
give support to such schemes. Time and 
again in the past we have committed just 
such errors. Happily, in each such instance 
we have possessed the means and wisdom to 
correct our mistake. In this present matter 
we shall not have that opportunity, because 
another of the specifications of UWF is that: 
“Nations may elect whether to join this world 
government but they shall not have the 
right to secede therefrom, after joining.” 
Hence, should we enter and then discover 
that my analysis be correct and that we have 
erred therein, that world armed force would 
be sent to keep us in subjection and in 
membership. Do we want to invite such 
calamity? But, that spellbinder declared 
that national governments would not be 
changed except as to declaring and waging 
war. Was he truthful? 

So, let us assemble the facts and think well 
upon them, Let us relate these truths to as 
many of our citizens as possible and speedily. 
Let us dare UWF, and their fellow travelers, 
to now maintain that they have not advo- 
cated these horrible propositions to the 
American people, and in the printed page; or 
to prove to us and to all that any world 
government, based upon such provisions, 
would be the answer for humanity, or would 
be better than these United States. 

Let us expose these two-faced proposals 
for what they truly are, and thus enlighten 
the well meaning but duped citizens of posi- 
tion and wealth who to date have been sup- 
porting this proposal. Then, and only then, 
will our citizens, our legislatures, our Con- 
gress, and our civic leaders identify this 
scheme for what it really is, “‘a plan for the 
extinction of the United States in favor of a 
world despotism in a manner like that where- 
by Czechoslovakia was lured behind the iron 
curtain.” 

Armed conquest of these United States 
would be costly and uncertain; its disinte- 
gration by subversive and economic infiltra- 
tions would require years and involve world 
confusions; however, the quick and volun- 
tary surrender by this Government of its 
sovereignty with its resources and potentials 
intact, is something worth scheming for— 
if the plotter be un-American! 

Even the Greek gods on Mount Olympus 
fell short of so grandiose a plot. Yet it can 
happen here, unless you and I prevent. 











Hon. Robert Fleming Rich, of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr.GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Eighty-second Congress convenes on 
January 3, 1951, two familiar features 
will be missing. One is the friendly smile 
of the Honorable RoBERT FLEMING RICH 
and the other his oft repeated question: 
“Where are you going to get the money?” 

For almost 20 years “Bos” RIcu, as he 
is affectionately known to all the Mem- 
bers, has arisen on the floor of this House 
and raised his voice against extrava- 
gance in Government and the need for 
Federal retrenchment. His words have 
reechoed throughout the Nation. 

Primarily a businessman, he has looked 
upon the operations of this Government 
from the viewpoint of successful busi- 
ness, 

His critic:sms have been sharp and se- 
vere. Thrift, saving, and, retrenchment 
have been his guiding lights. 

Now, he is about to leave us, and many 
and deep will be the regrets in his pass- 
ing. His friends are innumerable, and 
whether or not one agreed with his busi- 
ness and political philosophy, all who 
knew him admired and respected him 
for his honesty, courage, and candor, 
Warm-hearted, impulsive, and generous 
to a fault, he will leave a large void in 
this House. 

He retires to devote his entire time to 
the management of his successful busi- 
ness enterprises. 

We, of the Pennsylvania Republican 
delegation, will miss him greatly. He 
was a friend to each of us, always willing 
and anxious to help, kind, generous, and 
thoughtful and we wish for him every 
success and happiness in the remaining 
days of his useful and helpful life. 


SS 


Requirements for Labeling Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, a portion of the 
recent testimony of Mr. Jerry Voorhis, of 
the Cooperative League of the United 
States, before a special House committee. 
This testimony deals with proposed re- 
quirements for labeling bread. This is 
of special interest to people of my State 
because of the fact, brought out in this 
testimony, that full labeling might re- 
sult in the use of more dried milk in the 
baking of bread. This result would be 








good for the consumers of bread and also 
for the dairy industry in this country. 
I am not enough of an expert to com- 
ment on all the aspects of Mr. Voorhis’ 

timony, but I think it is worthy of 
attention by the Congress. 

There being no objection the testimony 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


Product carrvine the < nerative 
re fully labeled, not ju 
ments of the law, but to meet the 


nsiderably more stringent re 





require 








the cooperators for whom the store s« 
purchasing agent, just as any large n - 
turing business employs a pur 8 

it. Cooperators and noncooperators wi 
nize cooperative stores are enabled to 
1y on specifications, written for the protec- 
tion of the buyer, to give him a practical 


measure of what his money is buying This, 
of course, is the universal practice insisted 

pon by all buyers of producer's good We 
cooperators believe 
should be extended to bi 
roods and that the law s 
obstruct, the education and the protection 
of the consumer at the point of 

Cooperatives supply more than 
ent products under their own open-formula 
label. The co-op store managers vouch for 
the popularity of informative labeling 

When this background of 
policy and practice is understood it becomes 
obvious that the Cooperative League and 
its members and affiliates are bound to sup- 
port the proposal which is being considered 
at these hearings. That proposal as I un- 
derstand it, is to amend the present food and 
drug law to enable its administrators to de- 
termine and certify, in advance of their 
adoption by the manufacturer, the harmless- 
ness to human health of chemicals used in 
the manufacture or processing of food, in- 
secticides, and fertilizers. 

I mentioned fertilizer. little more 
than 15 years ago fertilizer manufacturers 
put everything in the bag, including just 
plain dirt. Farmers had no idea what they 
were putting into their soil to produce bet- 
ter crop yields. When they began to form 
their own cooperatives, they demanded bet- 
ter quality. Thus to prove to the skeptics, 
they used open-formula labels. Co-ops were 
the first to list the analysis on the fertilizer 
bag. They have applied the came principle 
to feed arid seed. Today practically every 
com ny in the business lists the ingredients 
on the tag. It seems ironical that consumers 
know exactly what they mix into their soil, 
feed to their livestock and poultry, but are 
denied the right—except through coopera- 
tive efforts—to know what is contained in 
the food they purchase for their families. 
The committee will undoubtedly be inter- 
ested in seeing some of these labels to note 
the simple, effective use of the open-formula 
labels. 

Not only should the consumer be given the 
maximum protection of the law and its ad- 
ministration—he should also be equipped 
and educated to protect himself. Precisely 
that is the purpose and effect of the open- 
formula labeling which the cooperatives 
practice, and which we believe should be 
made mandatory on all producers and dis- 
tributors of foods, insecticides and fertilizers. 

With all due respect to the Food and Drug 
Administration—and I have the highest 
respect for the integrity and competence 
of its administrative and technical staff— 
history has shown that it is not possible to 
determine beyond any possible doubt the 
harmlessness of a given chemical. I have 
only to cite the example of agene or nitro- 
gen trichloride, the chemical which was used 
for 30 years to bleach and condition flour 


that the same practice 


yers of consumers 


l 
hould further, not 





purchase 
350 differ- 


cooperative 


Until 
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until the summer of 1949 its further use was 
prohibited by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

We cooperators 


believe that the con- 


sumer should be told and we teil 
him. Our Co-op Triple R white bread 
is made with unbleached flour, 2 percent 


wheat germ, 8 percent milk solids, and 6 














per rte flour and th 
wr el es 1 t lett t And 
be se it illust r t I - 
n of the L av r the - 
lem be e tl 1 Une 
I e it, Ia 
riefly the hi i 
me 
was not our ide I 
ve McCé pre r 
ial nutrition at Cornell Universit d 
ormerly chief nutritionist for the Navy, 
who has testfied before l c et Its 
purpose, as Dr. McCay saw it and as Wwe sav 
it when Dr. McCay, himself a good coopera- 
tor, secured the help of the Ithaca Coopera- 
tive in introducing to American consum- 
ers, was to improve both the nutritional 


value and the consumer 


white bread that « 


acceptance of the 

approximately 
95 percent of the bread consumption of the 
American people. Neither he nor we set out 
to make money by producing and selling an- 
other expensive tea bread, bought only by the 
minority of middle class and upper middle 
class people who can afford it. These people 
aren't dependent on bread for their vitamins 
and minerals, but poor people are, 
cially poor children and poor old people, for 
whom white bread is really the staff of 
life. 

Dr. McCay proved in his laboratory that 
rats could live and grow on a diet of Triple 
Rich bread they pined and 
died when they were fed ordinary white 


espe- 





alone, whereas 





bread, ther it was enriched or not 
In it h 1950 issue, Harper’s magazine 
printed an article about Triple Rich entitled 





“Bread, and the Stuff We Ea by James 
Rorty. The article drew the largest mail 
response received by any Harper’s article for 
many years. When the letters were read it 
was pretty clear that American consumer 

concept of what wt bread ought to be was 
considerably different from the kind of bread 
they were ¢g tting 

As a result of this correspondence, hos- 
pitals and school lunch departments all over 
the country began adopting Triple Rich. 
Commercial bakers became interested—scores 
of them, including some very big ones. Eight 
large baking companies are now producing 
Triple Rich for the New York City schools 
and for a growing market among public and 
private hospitals and other institutions. One 
of these makers of Bond 
Bread, is about to introduce Triple Rich to 
the general consumer market in the New 
York area, and I am told that when it goes 
on sale it will be fully labeled like our Co-op 
Triple Rich with the quantities of the in- 
gredients it contains. Triple Rich is already 
being sold, fully labeled, at 15 cents a loaf— 
12 cents on sale days—by the Mohican Stores, 
Inc., a large eastern chain store organization. 

It sounds as if Dr. McCay were well on 
his way toward accomplishing his objective, 
which, again, was to improve the nutritional 
value and the consumer acceptability of the 
staff of life, There can be no question that 
both improvements were needed. With re- 
spect to just one ingredient—milk solids— 
the Bureau of Agricultural Research has re- 
ported that white bread averages only 1'% 
percent whereas the National Research Coun- 
cil urges at least 6 percent, and Triple Rich 
contains 8 percent. 

The more milk solids the better the bread. 
The Bureau of Dairy Industry says so, the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
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The Food and Drug Adminis ion s 


ple Rich isn’t white bread, despite the 
mony of a half-million American families 


that are buying it as white 








bread King it 
and coming back for more. If the projected 
standards are permitted to go into effect, 
it will not be legal to distribute Triple Rich 
in interstate commerce as white bread r 
é ed white bread It is t good. It 
cont 8 percent milk 21 t 
wheat germ, and 6 percent soy \ 
Food and Drug Ad t ys t top 
limits are 3 percent and 1'4 } ent for 
wheat germ 
Triple Rich can be sold out he white 
bread and e ched bread lard the 
Food and Drug Administration, if it is - 
erly labeled, as one the numero1 er- 
priced pecialty brea that ma the 
5 percent of American bread consun i 
utside the stand .rd white loaf. That lu- 
t of course, would completely def 
McCay's « bjective which i ne ¢ k ) ” 
ve, to improve the nutritional value and 
the consumer acceptance of the staff of e 
generally in the whole trade. The Coopera- 


tive League rejects that solution. We don't 
want the impact of a really nutritious bread 
to be limited to a small fleld of competition. 
Eight national organizations with over 
20,000,000 members have joined in prot 





against the artificial ceilings on the quan- 
tity of nutritious element to 
é f of bread, white bread r enriched 


bread. The 
tested to the y J 
the Food and Administration are the 
American Fec n of Labor, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the Int 


organizations 


Securit 





Federa 
Drug 





ynal Association of chinists, ni 
ymobile Workers, National Farm Union, 
tional Grange, National A f 
Yonsumers, and the Cooperative Leagu 

We are hopeful that the I d and D 4 
Administration will change its mind, ren 
its irrational ceilings on honest food ingre- 
dients, and permit Triple Rich which hali-a- 
million people are already buying and eat 








ing as white bread, to be sold as white bread 
in interstate commerce. The Food and Dr 

Administration, to put it mildly, } far 
more important responsibilitie 1 protect- 


ing the public than the setting of maximum 
standards of quality. 


The important point I want to emphasize 
here is that, regardless of a Government 
agency's conception of what a er ex- 
pects of a food item, by and large the « - 
sumer detests the use of ch ’ n foods 


as substitutes for nutritious, wholesome, n 
ural ingredients 


quality. The consumer ! little t iin 
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pure r a product containing question- 
able ¢ zes if h life is to be endangered 
c ev iffer ill effect It may well be 
t! ny of our common illnesses today are 
r d by the things we eat or fail to eat 

Another important point is that, through 
the 1 of hundreds of chemicals and other 
substitute farm commodity surpluses are 
piling up. Lard, wheat, eggs, and dried milk 
have been purchased by the Government in 
large quantitie to keep farm income up 
where it belong I am informed that if 
b i crease t use of one item 
‘ drie milk—to 6 percent in bread, 
there would soon be no surplus True, if 
bakers would use more of the other com- 
moditic instead of chemical mixtures, both 
far ind Government would benefit— 
b consumer would stand to gain most 
be use f the added wholesomeness in 
bakery d 

Che position of the Cooperative League is 
first that the administration of the law in 
the instance cited is against the public inter- 
est. Second, that the law should-be amended 


to require the full quantitative labeling of 


bread and other food products 

I have discussed the question of bread in 
detail because this example serves to clarify 
the general principles involved with respect 
to the problems of controlling the use of 
chemicals in food products and in fostering 
their improvement in the interest of the con- 
sumer The same principles in modified 
form are encountered in the closely related 
fields of insecticides and fertilizers. 





Returns From Postwar Ship Chartering 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Maritime Board 
will shortly break out 25, and perhaps 
eventually as many as 50, vessels from 
the reserve fleet for bareboat charter to 
American citizens to meet the new de- 
mands for large scale movement of coal 
and grain to ECA nations. On Monday 
of this week, the ECA Director of Trans- 
portation testified before the Board con- 
cerning the extreme shortage of tonnage 
and the inability of the privately owned 
fleet to move the necessary cargoes in 
time. Moreover, there is now pending 
an application for a long-term charter 
of tonnage for the intercoastal trade. 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
House the magnitude of the financial 
return to the United States Treasury 
from the postwar ship chartering pro- 
grams, a return unmatched by lease or 
sale of any other war surplus material, 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorbD, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE FINANCIAL RETURN TO 
THE UNITED STATES TREASURY FROM THE 
PosTWAR SHIP-CHARTERING PROGRAM 
The financial return to the United States 

from the postwar ship-chartering program 
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constitutes an unparalleled recovery of funds 
expended in a war effort. 

Charter hire accruals (unaudited) for the 
WSA interim bare-boat-chartering program 
and for the chartering programs of the Mari- 
time Commission and the Maritime Admin- 
istration from July 1, 1945 through June 30, 
1950, are as follows: 

Basic charter hire accruals. $357, 736, 909. 66 
Additional charter-hire ac- 


SE aveninindin 


72, 060, 191. 14 


429, 797, 100. 80 


Total accruals 


An indeterminate but very large proportion 
of the accrued basic charter hire and all of 
the additional charter hire was derived from 
United States citizen charterers who chart- 
ered approximately 33,700 ship-months. 

In addition, charter to aliens, of which the 
British program comprised a high proportion, 
consumed an uncertain amount, but, at the 
outside, no more than 8,000 ship-months. 
More than 80 percent of the total ship- 
months consumed in the chartering pro- 
grams by citizens and aliens was with Lib- 
erty ships. Much of the remainder was with 
Victory ships. 

If the useful life of a vessel is taken to be 
20 years, roughly 175 vessels were expended 
in the ship-chartering programs through 
June 30, 1950, for which nearly $430,000,000 
were paid. Thus over $2,450,000 was collected 
in charter hire for each ship-life consumed 
in the program. This return is nearly four 
times the $639,000 statutory sales price of the 
Liberty ship, nearly 24 times the $1,050,000 
statutory sales price of the C2, and nearly 
50 percent greater than the $1,650,000 statu- 
tory sales price of the C4. 

The extent of the financial recovery from 
the ship-chartering programs may be better 
appreciated by a comparison with the return 
from the postwar ship sales program. 

Through September 30, 1950, accrued ship 
sales receipts are: 


695 vessels sold to United 
States citizens... __- 
1,113 vesse s sold to aliens_ 


$704, 204, 672. 92 
919, 178, 601. 25 


Total receipts for 


1,808 vessels_.... 1, 623, 383, 274. 17 


The average return per vessel from the 
ship-sales program was $898,000, only 37 per- 
cent of the return per vessel-life consumed in 
the ship-chartering programs. 

The 695 vessels sold to United States citi- 
zens brought only twice as much return to 
the United States as the 140 odd ship-lives 
consumed by United States charterers, de- 
spite the fact that 192 of the vessels sold were 
large, fast, modern tankers and most of the 
remainder were C-type vessels. 

The $2,450,000 received per ship-life con- 
sumed in the chartering programs repre- 
sents more than 150 percent of the average 
war cost of a Liberty ship and nearly 100 
percent of the average war cost of an AP2 Vic- 
tory ship. 

Contrasted with the average rate of return 
of 27.3 percent of acquisition cost secured 
under the Surplus Property Act, the rate of 
recovery from the ship-chartering programs 
is nothing short of phenomenal. 


THE REAL CHARTER RATES 


The basic charter hire rate for vessels in* 


the offshore trades (and if earned for the 
coastwise and intercoastal trades as well) is 
fixed at 15 percent per annum of either the 
unadjusted statutory sales price or the floor 
price of the vessel as determined under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, whichever is 
higher. 

Because the unadjusted statutory sales 
price is higher than the floor price for all 





types of vessels with the exception of the C3, 
N3, and C1-M-AV1, charter rates in general 
exceed 15 percent per annum of the floor 
prices which are the prices at which many of 
the vessels were sold. 

The basic charter hire rate for a C4 vessel 
is equivalent to 16 percent of the floor price 
of the vessel. For the AP2 Victory ship, it is 
equal to 16.7 percent. For the Liberty ship 
the charter rate is 17.6 percent per annum of 
the floor price. (See table below.) 

Additional charter hire is payable by 
American charterers if, after payment of basic 
charter hire and fair and reasonable over- 
head, cumulative net voyage profit exceeds 10 
percent of the capital necessarily employed 
at the rate of 50 percent on the first $100-per- 
day profit, 75 percent on the next $200, and 
90 percent on all above $300 per day. 

Accrued additional charter hire between 
July 1, 1945 and July 1, 1950 totals $72,000,000. 
This entire sum was paid by United States 
citizen charterers as no additional charter 
hire was assessed against alien charterers re- 
gardless of the profits made. In fact, pref- 
erential basic charter hire rates were given 
and are being given today on vessels charter- 
ed to foreign nationals. The rate applicable 
to vessels chartered to Philippine Nationals at 
the present time approximates only 10 per- 
cent of the floor price of the vessels. 

It is impossible to separate out from the 
grand receipts of over $357,000,000 in ac- 
crued basic charter hire, the portion which 
is attributable to foreign charters. We do 
know, however, that over $50,000,000 was 
derived from charters under the Land- 
Leathers Agreement with Great Britain. 

Thus, at a minimum, United States citizen 
charterers, on the average, paid a surcharge 
equal to 23 percent of the basic charter hire 
rate. (This percentage is derived by divid- 
ing the $72,000,000 in additional charter hire 
paid by United States citizen charterers by 
$307,000,000 which represents the highest 
possible amount in basic charter hire paid by 
American operators.) 

There are vessels on charter today, as for 
instance the Dartmouth Victory, which have 
been on charter continuously since July 3, 
1946. Now rounding out 4% years of charter 
service, such vessels have returned to the 
United States nearly 75 percent of the floor 
price in basic charter hire, and, on the aver- 
age, over 17 percent of the floor price in ad- 
ditional charter hire. Thus the United 
States Treasury has been the recipient of 
nearly the full floor price, additional charter 

hire is still being collected, and the Govern- 
ment retains full title to the vessel. 


CHARTERING POLICIES OF FOREIGN NATIONS 


In Great Britain, Government-owned or 
controlled vessels are chartered on the open 
market on the basis of sealed bids. The 
British Ministry of Transport has established 
a policy of not entertaining bids which do 
not assure the Government of a 10 percent 
return on the value of the vessel at the time 
of chartering. 

The terms and conditions of the British 
Government charters are those of the or- 
dinary commercial contract and there is no 
sharing of profit as in the United States. 

The Dutch Government is chartering Gov- 
ernment-owned Liberty vessels at the rate of 
2 florens per deadweight ton per month when 
the survey is for the charterer’s account and 
2% florens when it is not. At the official 
rate of exchange of 3,805 florens to the dollar, 
Dutch charterers are paying $5,400 and $7,100 
per month respectively for Liberty vesseis. 
American charterers are paying just under 
$8,000 per month exclusive of additional 
charter hire and the survey is for the Gov- 
ernment’s account on delivery and for the 
charterer’s account on redelivery. 
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Member of Congress, First District, 
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Veterans’ Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 18, 1950 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to comment upon H. R. 9911. This 
bill is one of the most important bills of 
its kind coming before the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, since I have been a 
member of the committee. The question 
of insurance has been an enigma before 
the committee for some time. We have 
all been impressed with the fact that the 
program for insurance of GI’s has been 
costing more than it should without re- 
curring benefit to the veterans or the 
yovernment. Furthermore, we have 
been impressed with the fact that many 
GI’s have not been protected by death 
insurance. Some because of careless- 
ness, but most of them because of the 
cost of insurance added to many other 
expenses made it financially impossible 
for them to carry it. 

So, when H. R. 9911 reached the com- 
mittee, it seemed to solve the problem 


that has been constantly and con- 
tinuously bothering us for some time 


and was referred to the subcommittee 
headed by Representative J. E. NoLanp, 
of Indiana, which immediatly went to 
work on the bill. The committee worked 
very diligently and ably on the bill, hold- 
ing a number of hearings in order to get 
the bill in good shape and I want to 
commend this committee and especially 
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its chairman for the fine job it did in 
producing 


tory bil 


islac- 


what I believe is a sa 
l to all concern 


The subcomm i the bill 
back to the full comm f and 
careful and thorough discussion the 
Committee of the Whole reported t 
bill to the Committee of the Whole House 


on the State of the Un 


It provides in sul that on an 
after June 27, 1950, each person in th 
Armed Forces is insured against death 
in the amount of $10,000 without any 


cost to the person. This protection cov- 
ers the period from induction into serv- 
ice and 90 days after separation from 
service. If it develops that the person 
is injured in service to such an extent as 
to make him uninsurable at normal 
commercial rates, he may obtain a pol- 
icy of the national service life insurance. 
The effect of the bill is to bar future en- 
trance to the United States Government 
life insurance and the national life-in- 
surance programs after enactment of 
this act, but any person having one of 
these policies may continue it in force, 
or if he has a lapsed policy, he may rein- 
state it upon a showing of good health. 

Who are the beneficiaries under the 
policy? The beneficiaries are limited to 
the members of the immediate family 
and paid in monthly installments of 
$92.90 each over a period of 10 years. 
This indemnity cannot be assigned for 
benefit of creditors and is exempted 
from taxation. 

The Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mends the approach employed in this 
bill and believes that its enactment at 
this time would be desirable and con- 
sistent with the sound long-range pro- 
gram for servicemen and veterans’ ben- 
efits. 

It has been estimated by the Comp- 
troller General that had this program 
been in effect during 1940 through 1949, 
the cost to the Government would have 
been reduced by approximately $587,- 
000,090. This bill is a practical efficient 
one and should be passed by the Con- 
gress as it sets up a protection in case 
of death for every GI without any cost 
to him and at the same time saves the 
Government the enormous expense over 
a period of years of collecting and re- 
ceipting premiums paid and naturally 
reduces the cost of the insurance pro- 
gram in case of death by substantial fig- 
ures as above stated. And, last but not 
least, it gives a protection of $10,000 in 
case of death to every GI in the service 
of his country, which continues through 
the period of induction into the service 
and 90 days after separation from same. 





Wheat and Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr.STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


ESSIONAL RECORD 
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“During the 175 year ince we became a 
Nation, our national interests have changed 
in some ways, but their general cl ucter 
has remained constant Here are some 
the values that have persisted all through 
ir history 
“We are an independent Nation and we 
want to keep our independence 
“We attach the highest importance to in- 
dividual freedom, and we mean to keep < 
freedom 
“We are a peaceful people, and we want 
get rid of wars and the threat of w 
“We have comparatively high standard 
of living. We want to raise the standard 
1 t ver e in the [ i will 
e\ ually Mave a cnance t earn a ae 
and secure livil 
“We are a friendly people We have no 
traditional ‘enemies,’ and we want to be on 
good terms with every other people 
rhese are the things on w 1 Amer 
with all their different point f viev 
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should live our own lives and 
live theirs. Maybe that would be t 
policy for us, if it were possible f 
in i tion from the rest of the world 
we never have done it 
From the very beginning of our Nat 
United States has played an in« 
portant part in the affairs of t M iN 
long after we started a 1 Na | 
along the coast of Africa molested Amer : 
merchant vessels Did we tell our Y f 
traders to bring their ships back home? N 
We sent warships and me ver there right 


away and the infant Marine Corps cut 1 
teeth on the shores of Tripoll The “bless- 
ings of liberty” to our forefathers evidently 
included freedom 
con I In 


the seas for peaceful 








































































defense we established the Monroe Doctrine 
f the British Navy) kept 
vading the West- 


I ‘ ri tri from ll 

f Hen here We opened the door of 
J i established markets in China and 
e t and flour of Oregon 
We helped the Filipinos 
‘ 1 the crumbling em- 
1 and guided them in forming a 
( their own Finally, in your mem- 
in layed a decisive part in 
I each of these wars we 
were ble t keep out, even after doing 
ve ¢ t f in neutral. During the 
t f tl we | e again seen our boys 
foreign soil in an effort to pro- 

1 the United States 


“secure the 
nding in our own 
hands It is no 
ry us, as a nation, to live by 
rid of today than it would 
to live behind locked doors 


In t ‘ id as it is, we cannot 


doorv ith rif in our 
re i ic i 
in the w 


be } i eforu 


! wn homes, if lawless Sands went up 

i dov the roads shooting tommy guns. 
Whet r we like it or not, we are an impor- 
rt of the world Airplanes and radios 

de that world very small indeed; 


t from Lor 


don to New York, 25 hours 

from San Francisco to Tokyo 
Now, none of us think that we can do all 
the fizhting for the free world. Just as our 


gon needed to band together 
another, the security of the 


United now depends on the help of 
i f other countries. To be specific, if the 
Communists take over Korea, Japan, and 
the Philippines, where would be our next 


line of defense? And, if the people in those 
and other countries are really to get up and 


ficht against communistic invaders, they 
must have something that they think is 
worth fighting for. Otherwise, we shall have 
to do the fighting for them 


to quote again from the bulletin of Our 


Foreign 


Policy 

‘We realize that our security consists in a 
combination of many things. It consists in 
havin iperior military and economic power 
on the side of law and order. It depends on 
trong and free allies. And it depends also 
on the good will, the respect, the confidence, 
and the moral support of decent people 
everywhere 


Every one of us must take a more active in- 
rest in foreign We must do this 
because, first, it is essential for our personal 
and 


te affair 


protection. Second, it is our sons 
daughters who are doing the fighting. Third, 
our whole wheat industry in Oregon and 


other Pacific Northwest States depends upon 
the export market Fourth, mest of the men 
in the world are farmers and most of the 
women are homemakers. Neither we nor 


other farm people across the seas can depend 


entirely upon professional diplomats to pro- 
tect our homes from invasion or our children 
from being sent into battle all over the 
world 

It is not enough for us to wring our hands 
and say to ourselves, “What a mess this is,” 
or to cuss out the Government in Washing- 
ton. Under our Constitution we are the 


Government, and when we express ourselves 
the 


in no uncertain terms Congress and 
executive branch pay attention 

low, to make this whole thing a little 
more definite, I want to talk about wheat in 
relation to the general nature of our foreign 
policy. What I have said by way of introduc- 
tion shows that our dealings with other na- 


intended to gain their friendship, 
confidence, and respect and to promote the 


tions are 


best interests of the people of the United 
States These two objects are consistent 
with one another because we cannot hold re- 


spect of other people unless we are firm and 
businesslike in our de toward them. 
In a farn ry community we cannot hold the 


iings 
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respect of our neighbors unless we stand up 
for our own rights. In the same way, as a 
Nation, we cannot hold the respect of other 
nations unless we stand up for our own 
rights. 

Trade in wheat and flour is a good example 
of how we are not putting these principles 
into practice. In the world of today wheat is 
a weapon of war and an instrument of peace. 
It is important to keep people from going 
hungry. Since World War II Europe and 
Asia have used more wheat from the United 
than ever before. People who never 
saw bread have become used to eating it. 
Most of the movement has been financed, 
directly or indirectly, by the United States. 
And the fact that this wheat from the United 
States was made available has kept revolu- 
tion from spreading in Western Europe, in 
Greece, in Turkey, in Japan, in India, and 
elsewhere in the world. 

During this period we had a glorious op- 
portunity to get people in the habit of trad- 
ing with us. We could have held on to mar- 
kets we had before the war and could have 
entered new markets with our flour and 
wheat. I am sorry to say that we have not 
done this. Instead, Canadian and Australian 
millers are getting bakers in the habit of 
using their brands of flour instead of ours. 
Bakers in the Philippines, Venezuela, Pan- 
ama, Haiti, Ecuador, and elsewhere are buy- 
ing more flour from our Canadian neighbors 
and from us. These were markets our 
millers have supplied for years. 

Bakers in Hong Kong and Singapore would 
like to buy Stateside brands of flour if they 
could get it at competitive prices. The 
British Food Ministry, however, licenses all 
imports and gives a monopoly to Australian 
and Canadian mills to sell in those markets. 
The United States buys rubber, tin, and other 
commodities from that part of the world so 
those bakers could get dollars if the British 
would permit it. 

India must import food for her teeming 
millions. She has agreed to buy 38,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Last year she 
bought all of it from Australia. She tried to 
buy a lot more from us outside the agree- 
ment, but felt her people could not afford 
to pay our price. Instead, she bought grain 
sorghums because they were cheaper. 

Japan has used millions of bushels of our 
wheat as long as we gave it to her, but when 
she has to buy it she gets it from Australia, 
Pakistan, and Canada. We now witness the 
spectacle of Japanese mills grinding flour 
from Australian and Canadian wheat for re- 
lief feeding in Korea, while Pacific Northwest 
mills and mill laborers work only part time 
and wheat piles up on the ground and in 
the warehouses of Oregon, Washington, and 
northern Idaho. And the whole deal is 
financed by the United States. 

How did this situation come 
what are the remedies? 

In all fairness, we must first mention the 
price-support program. By maintaining a 
level of wheat prices in the United States 
we have enabled other exporters to undersell 
us in the world market. The subsidy under 
the International Wheat Agreement during 
1949-50 cost 54 cents a bushel. This is an- 
other way of saying that our prices averaged 
that much above world prices on the 1949 
crop. This subsidy was paid only on wheat 
sold under the agreement. For sales outside 
the agreement our wheat and flour were com- 
pletely priced out of the market. This has 
given other countries a chance to undersell 
us in the world market. It has given millers 
in other countries a chance to establish their 
brands of flour in markets the United States 
previously supplied. Loss of these markets 

may cost United States wheat growers more 
than the temporary benefit of higher prices 
on the current crop. 


States 


less 


about, and 





The Oregon Wheat Growers’ League has 
recognized this problem for a number of 
years. Our approach has been to price our 
surplus wheat so it can be sold in the world 
market at competitive levels. This would 
remove the necessity of acreage restriction 
and avoid piling up surplus wheat which 
now stares us in the face. In return, grower 
have asked full parity by means of certificat 
only on the wheat milled for human food 
in the United States. So far we have not 
been able to get this plan into action. Many 
growers have been content to rely upon the 
Government to support wheat prices and t 
move the crop before the next harvest. That 
has come to an end, and we see our surplus 
wheat piling up in a hungry world while 
other countries capture our markets and our 
productive land and efficient mills lie idle. 

Meanwhile, our millers cannot wait for 
Congress to enact a realistic farm program 
They must meet their payrolls now, and flour 
markets, once lost, are very hard to regain 
It is important to growers that mills retain 
flour markets. Once a baker is in the habit 
of using a brand of flour, he will keep buying 
it as long as he can get it at anywhere near 
prices of other brands. It is very important 
to us in Oregon that our millers continue to 
sell flour, and we all should be working right 
now on a program to expand flour sales into 
new markets. Instead we are losing the fight 
to hold what flour markets we have had in 
the past, and that means, in the long run, less 
sale for our wheat. 

Faced with financial loss, millers have 
asked for a general subsidy on exports to 
enable them to meet Canadian and Aus- 
tralian competition outside the International 
Wheat Agreement as well as within it. The 
Oregon Wheat Growers League has supported 
our millers in this proposal and all our 
Senators and Congressmen have been work- 
ing on it. This request has been denied by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
because they think the cost would be exces- 
sive; that not a great deal of flour would 
actually move, and because they do not want 
to get into a price war with Canada and Aus- 
tralia. Perhaps we are in a poor position to 
ask for a subsidy in addition to the present 
one under the IWA which cost $87,000,000 
in the 1949-50 fiscal year; but if our foreign 
policy means anything in protecting the 
interests of the United States, we should 
somehow get our prices in line so as to meet 
this competition; and this needs to be done 
soon. 

Meeting price competition is just the first 
thing which limits our exports of wheat and 
flour. A second very important factor all 
over the world is shortage of dollars. Japan 
is a good example. There is a population of 
80,000,000 people living on an area the size of 
California. Even though they produce all 
the food they can, they still need to import 
around 3,000,000 metric tons of cereal grains 
(the equivalent of around 110,000,000 bushels 
of wheat). The Japanese are a very skillful, 
industrious people who make a great variety 
of manufactured articles. The only way they 
can buy food is to sell these products some- 
where in the world; and the country or 
countries that buy Japanese products are 
the countries that will sell them the rice 
and wheat they must have. 

It is easier for Japanese to sell their goods 
anywhere else in the world than in the 
*tnited States. Because of this, it is easier 
tor her to buy wheat almost anywhere else. 
Furthermore, there are many things (such 
as cotton and petroleum) that she can get 
only with dollars but she can get wheat from 
Australia and Argentina without using dol- 
lars. If she does have dollars to buy wheat, 
she can get more for her money from Canada 
because prices there are relatively lower. 

Temporarily the United States Army has 
been furnishing wheat to the Japanese. In 
fact, most of the extra wheat in Oregon sinc? 




















































































































































sell more manula dat mducts and s e 
rebuilds her agric ure he will need Ss 
help from us Because we do n buy from 
them any more than we can help, European 
countries are short of dollars It easier for 
them to buy wheat from Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, and even from Russia than to buy it 


from the United States. The only way for 
them to buy more of our wheat is for the 
United States to give them more dollars or 
for the United States to buy more of their 
manufactured articles. ECA has been in- 
structed by Congress to “minimize the bur- 
den on the American taxpayer by reducing 
the amount of dollar purchases by partici- 
pating countries to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, consistent with maintaining an ade- 
quate supply of the essentia 
tioning of their economies and for their 


continued recovery.” Backed by this lan- 
guage our representatives encourage Euro- 


pean countries to reduce their dollar ex- 
penditures and buy whe 


wherever possible. These countries are also 


eisewhere, 








exerting themselves to produce more wh 
at home and thus become less dependent 
upon imports from overseas 
A third factor limitin ur sale f wheat 
nd flour is found in licensing re f 
importing countries. Everywhe we went 
in the Orient a year ago we fo 7 5 
wanting to buy more flour from the United 
States than their local government licenses 
permitted, and we found people with a 
greater taste preference for bread than local 


government officials were willing to Lit. 
The people of the world can Use more wheat 
than they are now gef$ting and many more 


folks could be taught to use it On one 
side of the Pacific there are millions of 
hungry people many of whom have a little 
money to buy a little bread. On our side 


we have wheat and flour to sell. The chief 
thing that keeps us all from trading with 
one another is a bunch of Government 
regulations. 

The net effect of all these circumstances 
is that the United States supplies only 
that part of the world wheat market that 


cannot be supplied from other source We 
shall be lucky to export more than 250,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and flour during 
the current marketing year (July 1, 1950, to 
June 30, 1951). This looks small compared 
With the 500,000,000 bushels we exported in 
1948-49 It is larger than our | -time 

erage of 170,000,000 bushel but we can 


easily produce 300,000,000 bushels or 
above our domestic requirements. 

A few years ago, we in Oregon supported 
the International Wheat Agreement. I still 





think that is a very good thing and we should 
do all in our power to make it w . That 
agreement alone, however, will not assure 


us export outlets in the face of existing price 
relationships, dollar shortages and import 
restrictions. 
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Report of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
r TAN f 
HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 
OF NORTH CAR INA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to state that 
since becoming a Member of Congress, I 
have heard many fine encomiums and 
eloaquent speeches made by very able 
speakers on former Members and Mem- 
bers who were retiring from the Con- 


gress after long years of devoted service 
in the body or had died, which was all 
and properly fittin But there has been 


somewhat of a scarcity of such speeches 
on very active committ and subcom- 
mittes which are functioning at the pres- 
ent time and literally giving their life’s 
blood in major efforts to serve their Na- 
tion in vital matters that are brought to 
them for solution by the world crisis that 
we find ourselves in. 

One of the most impressive of these 
major efforts is the very fine job done by 
the Committee on Appropriations head- 
ed by Representative CLARENCE CANNON, 
but especially the masterful job done by 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the National Defense headed by Repre- 
sentative Grorce H. Manon, of Texas. 
I wish to commend this subcommittee for 
the excellent manner in which the very 
important appropriations for the armed 
services are handled and allocated. The 
committee has done a splendid job in 
getting right down to the fundamentals 
in providing a most intel 


f 


tical program for the masterful strength- 
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t the 
i will in the 
that the Ameri- 
bewildered, and 


1 t 


t they 
the free 
is waiting 
1 untimely declara- 
rence to other 
Oo incite the 
al Yet we rec- 
ince in these matters must 
ently necessary that the 
» frankly informed of the 
niront us. 
» to set the record straight, 
yve peace and liberty; we 
i ») fight. We are not prepared 
l-out war at the moment, We do 
e to start a war, and we have no 
ive designs on any nation. If a full- 
ale war should start tomorrow we would be 
pushed back on many fronts. 

No, no we are not ready for war—far from 
it—but I hope a recitation of a few funda- 
mental truths will tend to get things in their 
proper perspective and warn the aggressor 
lest he be deceived by loose talk and miscal- 
culate the will and the actual and potential 


might of the United States. 


In conclusion, as a united and deter- 
mined people, let us get on with the job of 
building up our defenses as effectively 
and as rapidly as possible. The time 
may be shorter than we think. Not one 
hour should be wasted. And as we de- 
vote our whole energies to the task of 
self-preservation and peace we can pray 
every day for the best while we rapidly 
prepare for the worst. The quick pas- 
sage of the bill now before us is a signifi- 
cant part of the job at hand. 

May I commend the subcommittee 
again for a splendid and prophetic job 
in holding most intelligent and incisive 
hearings on the subject of the necessary 
strengthening of our armed scrvices in 
order that war may be avoided, and 
bringing to the Congress a clear picture 
and illuminating report of the huge sums 
provided and to be provided for vastly 
Strengthening our national defenses, 
with the accompanying allocation of the 
funds to the three branches of the serv- 
ices—the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
Every patriotic citizen to which this re- 
port is available should read it carefully 
and absorb its salient provisions. 


Replacement of Secretary Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 


Lowell Millett from the Washington 
Evening Star of December 19, 1950: 


To UNDERSTAND THOSE RESOLUTIONS, ONE 
SHOULD READ BETWEEN LINES 
(By Lowell Mellett) 

Reports from European capitals indicate 
that the resolutions adopted by our House 
and Senate Republicans demanding the re- 
placement of Secretary Acheson have had a 
devastating effect among the governments 
with which we are asscciated in resistance to 
the threat of Russian aggression. The news 
from Washington, according to the dis- 
patches, ha. been particularly upsetting in 
Brussels, where other foreign ministers are 
now meeting with Mr. Acheson to expedite 
the unification of Western Europe's defenses. 
The man who had given them leadership up 
to this point, or had led them to accept the 
leadership of the United States, is suddenly 
revealed as one unable to lead or speak with 
authority for his own people. Or so it seems 
to some of the statesmen with whom he has 
to deai. 

BETWEEN-LINES THOUGHT 

Our friends in Europe probably would be 
less disturbed if they were able to read be- 
tween the lines of the two strange political 
pronouncements. If they could read them 
as cynical American observers read them, 
this is what they would find—the between- 
lines thought being presented in paren- 
theses: 

“In this critical hour confidence of the 
American people in their leadership is essen- 
tial to our security. (The way to determine 
whether or not the people have this con- 
fidence is to try in every possible way to 
tear it down and then see if it still stands 
up. We have done this. We have abused, 
slandered, ridiculed, and misrepresented Mr. 
Acheson from the day he took office. That is 
to say, some of us have, some of the loud- 
est and least responsible of us. The result 
is that:) 

“It is completely obwous that Secretary 
Acheson and the State Department under 
his leadership have lost the confidence of 
the Congress and the American people and 
cannot regain it. (In other words, we have 
succeeded in convincing a great part of the 
American people that whatever mistakes 
have been made in foreign policy, whether or 
not they were mistakes in which we joined 
or even mistakes which we crowded the ad- 
ministration into making, the whole blame 
rests on Mr. Acheson.) 


“NO IDEAS ON REPLACEMENT 


“Recognizing this fact, we earnestly insist 
for the good of our country that Mr. Acheson 
be replaced as Secretary of State, that there 
be a thorough housecleaning in the State 
Department and changes in personnel and 
policies responsible for this lack of confi- 
dence. (In saying this we admit that we 
haven't the slightest idea of where Presi- 
dent Truman can find, as a replacement, a 
man who can stand up to the treatment we 
have given Mr. Acheson. And we must not 
conceal our readiness, ‘for the good of the 
country,’ to subject any successor to the same 
treatment. We have no candidate of our 
own for the office. Some of us like John 
Foster Duiles, but Mr. Dulles is a Republican, 
and even though he thinks much like Mr, 
Acheson, we'd prefer a Democrat to work on. 
That also rwes out Chiang Kai-shek, a 
favorite of one wing of our party. He’s not 
a Democrat. As for the general houseclean- 
ing, we've got to have that. Having con- 
vinced a lot of the voters that the depart- 
ment is simply infested with Communists, 
the least we could settle for would be the 
ouster of some clerks and messengers. Our 
Mr. McCartuy would furnish the names.’’) 

There is much more between the lines of 
the solemn resolutions, but no room for it 
here. Stated simply, these particular Repub- 
licans are against appeasement. Nothing the 
President could do would appease them, 


Pay As You Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS 


OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, December 20, 1950 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letters: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., December 15, 1950. 
ANDREW JACOBS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jacoss: The League of Women 
Voters of Indianapolis is very concerned 
about the effects of the present emergency 
cn the domestic economy and is fully con- 
scious of the dangers involved in allowing 
the present inflationary trend to continue 
unchecked. 

It is important that Measures be taken 
quickly not only to check the rising infla- 
tion but also to prepare to pay as we go for 
the increased defense program. 

While the credit restrictions under regu- 
lations X and W and the September 22 Rev- 
enue Act of 1950 were steps in the right di- 
rection, it is increasingly evident that these 
measures will not be sufficient to control the 
inflationary trend, nor to meet the added 
defense costs. 

Therefore, we favor whatever further tax 
increases and credit restrictions are neces- 
sary to help pay for defense needs and to 
help skim off surplus purchasing. We also 
feel that to be effective these measures must 
be taken immediately. 

Respectfully yours, 
SHIRLEY N. HARMAN 
(Mrs. Charles T. Harman), 
President, League of Women Voters 
of Indianapolis. 


Hon 


DECEMBER 19, 1950. 
Mrs. CHARLES T. HARMAN, 
President, League of Women Voters of 
Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

DeaR Mrs. HARMAN: Last October 4, I 
wrote the President prging price and wage 
controls at once. I have also spoken for pay- 
as-we-go taxes, written the President urging 
such. You may recall I made a speech De- 
cember 27, 1949, to that effect and was criti- 
cized editorially by the Indianapolis Star. 

I am in complete agreement with your or- 
ganization’s views expressed in your letter of 
December 15. I will do all I can, which is 
indeed very little now. But I shall send a 
copy of your letter to the President and have 
it printed in the RrEcorp. 

Very sincerely, 
ANDREW JACOBS. 


Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted unanimously by Oregon 
Wheat Growers League at the twenty- 





third annual meeting, 
December 9, 1950: 
FOREIGN POLicy 


he Dalles, Oreg., 





During the past year a number of develop- 
ments have reduced sales of our wheat and 
fiour abroad. Canadian and Australian mill- 
ers are selling flour in the Orient and Latin 
America at prices United States millers are 
unable to meet Licensing regulations in 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and elsewhere exclude 
United States flour and give a monopoly in 
those markets to Canadian and Australian 
mills. These are part of the British Empire 
to which the United States gives billions of 
dollars through ECA. Flour purchased with 
United States funds for Korea is being milled 
in Japan from wheat produced in other coun- 
tries 

The net effect of these and other develop- 
ments is that all available wheat is bought 
from other exporting countries and the 
United States supplies only that portion of 
the world wheat market that cannot be sup- 
plied from other sources 

Bakers in the Orient and Latin America are 
becoming used to brands of flour from other 
countries. These have previously been estab- 
lished markets for Pacific Northwest fiour. 
Such markets, once lost, will be exceedingly 
difficult to regain. 

It is highly important to wheat producers 
that our mills be kept running and that we 
hold and expand markets for our wheat and 
flour in other countries. 

We recommend, therefore, that the Wheat 
League do everything within its power to get 
our Government to take a more realistic, 
busi..esslike attitude toward promoting sales 
of Unitei States wheat an. flour abroad. 
Specifically, we recommend: 

1. The use of the certificate plan, or export 
subsidies that will enable our surplus wheat 
and flour to compete freely on the entire 
world market, outside of, as well as within, 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

2. Insistence that our wheat and flour 
be given an even break in licensing regula- 
tions of importing nations which we are 
helping to finance. 

3. Requiring that, where the United States 
Government puts up the money, our flour 
and wheat be given the preference over flour 
and wheat from other countries. 





Weapons for War Made in United States 
of America for U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Van Wert (Ohio) Times-Bulle- 
tin of December 16, 1950: 


WEAPONS FOR WaR MADE IN UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA For U.S. S. R. 


By way of London comes the information 
that Russia is building a balanced navy, 
which includes not only an enormous fleet 
of submarines, but also four battleships 

What Russia is doing, apparently, is add- 
ing to the long list of fighting equipment 
so generously supplied by the United States, 
and for which no payments were ever made. 
It will not bolster an American sense of 
security to again review this list. 

Russia is reported to be especially strong 
in submarine craft. That had its be- 
ginning with a donation of 205 such vessels 


fleet 
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from the United 
list just announced in E 

During World War II the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was enthusiastic in arming 
Russia against any fut ageression by 
Germany. Here is a partial list of what was 
sent to the Russian Communists: 

More than 15,000 fighter planes, more than 
7,000 tanks, 51,000 jeeps, 375,000 trucks, 
85,000 motorcycles, 8,000 tractors, 8,200 anti- 
aircraft guns, 345,000 tons of explosives, 2,000 
locomotives, 11,000 freight cars, 7,700 mar 
engine 77 minesweepers, 26 


States, according to the 


ngland. 











liberty ships 


140 submarine chasers, 105 landing crat 
four floating repair ships, in addition to the 
submarines already mentioned. 


Much of this equipment has been passed 
on to the Chinese Communists. It was used 
t defeat Chiang Ka and is 
being used against American forces in Korea. 
And, in case f war with Ru American 
boys will be facing weapons of American 
manulacture, which were given away during 
a period when Washington policymakers 
were so dumb—to give them the benefit of 
the doubt—they thought Russia was yearn- 
ing to heip create a peaceful world. 


-shek forces 


TIMOROUS ALLIES 





ans uwaken t the fact that the 

ifts donated to this country’s 

“allies” during the last 5 years, and before, 
is money down a rat hole 

Prior to World War II the western Eu- 


ropeans were hot after this country as an 
ally, to save their bacon. Failing to get the 
United States involved, England tried ap- 
peasement at Munich. While frantic efforts 
were under way to get this country into 
the war, England stiffened its backbone but 
France, Communist-infested, succumbed. 
Europe was saved when the Japs, following 
an ultimatum from struck at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Now this country has been dragged down 
to the point where it is compelled to fear 
Russia, must try to cajole England’s com- 
munistic government and timorous France 
not to run out on its benefactor. England 
and France want to appease Red China, if 
not Russia. London recognized the Red 
China Governmert months ago. 

Eisenhower rushed down to the Pentagon 
a month ago to assume command of the 
west European defense forces. But no forces 
appeared to command, and he returned to 
New York, 

Stalin’s strategy, like that of Hitler before 
him, is to divide and conquer. Current de- 
velopments suggest that the Western World 
is divisible. 


Roosevelt, 








Capitol Cloak Room 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 
5th of December I participated in the 
Capitol Cloak Room program over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System network, 
I ask unanimous consent that a tran- 
script of that program may be incorpo- 
rated in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


CaPiToL CLOAK Room 


Mr. Bancrorr. Senator PEPPER, can a line 
be held in Korea? 











Mr Downs. Senator, 
Chinese cities? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Can we 
and Europe 


should we bomb 


defend both Asia 





ANNOUNCER. Capitol Cloak Room, from the 
Nation's Capitol, CBS brings you another in- 
formal interview with a Member of Congress 
Tonight's guest is Senator CLAUDE PEPPER 
Democrat, of Florida. Senator PeprPser will 
meet with CBS Correspondents Griff Ban- 
croft, Bill Downs nd Alexander Kendrick. 
First, we hear from Mr. Ban 

M BANCROFT. Senat PEPPER, welcome to 


Capitol Cloak Room 


A member ef the For- 
eign Relations Committee, you've just made 
a long tour of Europe and Asia and you've 
ust left Korea a few days ago, so let's start 
with that. Do you think we can hold a line 


now in Korea? 

Senator PEPPER. Well, I’m glad to see that 
our leaders have not given up hope I saw 
those good fighting men of ours ver there 
just week before last I was with them in 
the camps and sometimes in the lines, and I 
know the stuff they are made of and, if those 
fellows have any sort of a decent chance, they 
will hold the line 

Mr. BANCRoFT. Well, you think they can 
hold it if the Chinese Communists make this 
an all-out attack? 

Senator PEPPER. Well, of course, it depends 
on how many troops the Chinese Commu- 
nists throw in against them and it also de- 
pends upon what we are doing to the Chinese 
while they are crucifying our men 


Mr. Downs. Senator, do you have any 
doubt that the Chinese are not fully com- 
mitted to this adventure? 

Senator PEPPER. Well, one cannot be sure 


even now what their motive is 
two or three assumptions that we might well 
make, but we « be quite sure which one 
is correct We never have been able to be 
ure what the inscrutable oriental mind is 
going to do in this situation. For example, 
this might be the beginning of an all-out 
puhs on the part of the Chinese Communists 
at the instance of the Russians to eliminate 


There are 





ant 


American and western influence totally from 
Korea and Formosa and, I think, thereafter 
Japan. In fact, the whole area of Asia. That 
would include Malaya and Indochina, and 


all the other areas where there is western 


influence today. 

Mr. DOWNS. Well, do you think we can stop 
them? 

Senator Pepper. Well, we can stop them 


eventually. It would depend at what point 
we could stop them and how long it would 
take. The Japs started in 1941. Mrs. Pepper 
and I were at Pearl Harbor this last week and 
we saw there tl ving 


and we saw 


1e hulls of the Utah 





several bodies entombed therein 
the hulls of the Arizona, that has over a 
bodies therein When they had 
damaged eight of our battleships and eight 
of our cruisers by another attack of dastardly 
character, it looked pretty bad, but eventu- 


thousand 





ally we were in Japan a little while ago 
and we saw, not Japan dictating peace upon 
the White House steps, as they said they 


would, we saw American forces in occupation 
in Japan It took al we did it 
Mr. DOWNS. Well, Senator PePrrr, did you 
talk with General MacArthur 
his view on this? 
Senator Perper. Well, It 
MacArthur twice Mrs. Pepper and I had 
lunch with the General and Mr MacArthur 
on Friday of the week that we arrived there 
and then I went by to pay my respects and 
to say good-by t Ger MacArthur n 
Monday evening of last week, that is, Mon- 


ng time, but 


and what was 


ilked with General 


eral 


day evening, the 27tl W General Mac- 
Arthur, I think, like our commanders in the 
field, like all who had to deal with this 


ne what was 


these Chinese 


problem, has had to try to div 
n the inscrutable thinking of 


Communist d nobo« ( 1 be ire—for 
example, when their t ; em I ; 
the Yalu Riv f f they are I i 
















































































































there for defense or whether they are massed 
t f ul ttack. Well, of 
c e, we kne General 
M many times, 
2 I We know to- 
day th there are many submarines and 
many alr ne in the Russian area that 
m it t 1 ed against us any time, but 
I dare few people would venture to be sure 
that the f ing to do it We don't know. 
Mr. Downs. Well, do you think General 
MacArthur w right in this in launching 
+) tT y i ‘ 
Pepper. Yes, I do think he was 
right I spent Thanksgiving day and Fri- 
( ed following, at the headquarters 


General Walker and up at the lines. On 
afternoon, before the attack 
1 morning, at 10 o'clock, I went 
with General Walker, a great general, and 
General Millburn and General 


i nidat t 
aes ch. and we visited the regimental head- 
qual f the Nineteenth Regiment and 
some e company headquarters and then 
the ! ning I flew over the lines during 
the time f the advance of our forces. 
rhe * * * saw the tank columns and 
infantry columns moving forward, our artil- 
let d the like. The interesting thing was 
that even that day, with our forces moving 
for ! approaching contact with the 


1 the Eighth Army there was a total 
ly 19 casualties, so, even at the end of 
the first day, our leaders were not able to 
» what kind of resistence they were 
They had been sending out 
patrols for days and even those advance pa- 
trols had hardly been able to establish any 
contact with the enemy. There was con- 
siderable evidence to believe that they were 
steadily drawing back. Now, whether they 
changed their mind, as they seemed to have, 
when we crossed the thirty-eighth parallel 
and didn’t attack them, but waited until 
later or whether they were drawing us in is a 
matter of opinion. I don't know 

Mr. Kenprick. Senator, speaking of the 
thirty-eighth parallel, at the United Nations 
today, 13 Asiatic and Arab countries issued 
an appeal to the Chinese Communists to stop 
when they got to the thirty-eighth parallel. 
What do you think of the chances of that? 

Senator Pepper. Well, I think that’s the 
kind of weak-kneed appeasement which has 
been preceded by some other appeasement of 
the same character and which has contrib- 
uted somewhat to the aggression that the 
Chinese Communists are committing today. 
For example, while we were in Korea and in 
Japan, we were constantly reading newspaper 
dispatches, telling us that certain powers, 
other than the United States, were recom- 
mending that we yield and that we not go 
altogether to the Manchurian border but we 
have a neutral area there. Well, anybody 
could see that if we were already willing to 
concede a neutral area of an indefinite width, 
that they had gained by their resistance, that 
they'd probably gain greater reward if they 
resisted more and by the same logic, if they 
attacked in force, we'd make yet further 
concessions to them, but they’re exhibiting 
strength at a crucial time, I regret to say, 
that a lot of people who haven't seen this 
thing through have exhibited weakness and 
if there is anything in the world that these 
people will exploit it’s weakness. 

Mr. Downs. Well, Senator, that’s the mili- 
tary ‘cument I mean, but there's also a 
diplomatic argument, one of which is that 
has been put up and is now being considered, 
as you well Know, that we cannot lick the 
Chinese nation, we cannot take them on as 
ground armies 

Senator PEPPER. Well, as I said a while ago, 
there are people who thought that we 
couldn't lick Japan after Pearl Harbor, but 
we didn't quit and we didn't apply to Japan 


ing to get 








that we'd settle an armistice with her if she 
wouldn't sink any more ships of ours and we 
didn’t think then for sure that we could de- 
feat Hitler, but we didn’t offer a Munich to 
him as Mr. Chamberlain had done in 1938. 
We fought it through together without 
thinking of appeasement and we won. Now, 
in this case, I think the situation is anal- 
The Chinese Communists today are 
appealed to, we are told, by the press, by a 
group of 13 nations, as you've just said, 
headed by whom? Headed by the Honorable 
Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Did you see him when you 
were out there? 

Senator Pepper. Yes. Yes. Mrs. Pepper 
and I had a very pleasant lunch with the 
Prime Minister and talked with him the 
larger part of an afternoon. 

Mr. KENDRICK. What was your impression, 
Senator? 

Senator Pepper. Well, Mr. Nehru, with all 
the distinction and credit which he deserves, 
is in my opinion lacking in reality. He 
seemed to have no more concept of the dan- 
ger that his nation anc other peace-loving 
pecples experienced from communism than 
I have of the prospect of you shooting me 
at we sit here calmly this evening. He 
seemed to be totally unaware of the nature 
of communism and just speaking about the 
role that India w.s playing as the western 
window of Communist China and he thought 
the Communists of China were like some 
people, some husbands like to call them- 
selves the misunderstood husband and he 
was going to be the man who would interpret 
these misunderstood, kindly intentioned 
Communists to the Western World. 

Mr. Downs. Senator, could I interpret your 
remarks made about Mr. Chamberlain and 
the certain nations that have advocated the 
buffer zone and not crossing the parallel, 
which, obviously, you’re referring to Britain, 
are you comparing Mr. Attlee’s mission here 
to Washington with Mr. Chamberlain's mis- 
sion to Munich? 

Sen:tor Pepper. No, no. I would not dis- 
parage Mr. Attlee’s visit by making such a 
comparison. Mr. Attlee is a very great man 
and a wise leader and he was an associate of 

dr. Winston Churchill and the British Cabi- 
net during the war and I know that he advo- 
cated going right through to the finish, which 
we finally gained, and I can’t believe that he 
would ever advocate or countenance our go- 
ing back to the days of Chamberlain whom 
he partially succeeded, but I wanted to just 
say one other thing about, if I might, about 
Prime Minister Nehru, with all respect and 
deference. I noticed a little while ago, when 
the same aggressive Chinese Communists, 
without any provocation at all, marched into 
Tibet, right on the border of India, that Mr. 
Nehru again, with great sincerity, appealed 
to the Chinese Communists to stop their ag- 
gression upon the little country of Tibet. 
Did they stop? Well, I wonder why they’d 
be likely to yield now when they didn’t yield 
to the entreaty to stop invading little Tibet. 

Mr. Downs. Senator PEPPER, you see no 
answer to any of this except an all-out 
war, is that correct? 

Senator Pepper. I don’t see necessarily an 
all-out war, but I do see the necessity of the 
peace-loving peoples establishing such vigor- 
ous unity that ours shall be a superior force 
and they shall not be able to overcome our 
unity and our superior force. 

Mr. Downs. How do we 
force? 

Mr. KENDRICK. How do we do that? Do we 
bomb Chinese cities, for instance? 

Senator Pepper. Whether we bomb Chinese 
cities or not is, in my opinion, a military 
matter, but we have pursued the most un- 
realistic course, gentlemen, in this war. I 
was on board the carrier, the Philippine Sea, 


ogous 


get a superior 
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happened to be on it there at the same 
time that our distinguished Secretary of 
the Navy w there, Secretary Matthews, and 
we saw these helldivers, these dive-bombers, 
and the jets, go off of the deck of this carrier 
to their missions, their bombing missions 
and then we saw them come back and we 
heard these men, who had just been under 
fire from the Chinese Communists on the 
other side of the Yalu River, tell about hav- 
ing by the limitations of the United Nation 
to fly along, trying to bomb those bridges 
in an area where they had a right to go 
and, without the privilege of shooting back 
they were constantly under vicious fire from 
the antiaircraft batteries of the Chinese 
Communists on the Chinese side of the Yalu 
River. Well, these MIGS, these very fast 
Chinese-jet bombers, that they probably got 
from Russia, the way the North Ko- 
reans got all their other equipment, some 
of these North Korean prisoners told me the 
other day over there at Pyongyang, these 
MIGS would dash out across the Yalu River 
from the other side and get in a blow, a 
burst, at our bombers or our jets and before 
our people could get in position to reply they 
had darted back across the river and our 
men were forbidden by the limitations of 
the United Nations to pursue these planes 
that had attacked them or silence these 
batteries that were shooting at them and I 
saw one plane on the deck of the Philippine 
Sea come miraculously back with half of 
its wing nearly shot away from these Chinese 
antiaircraft guns on the other side of whe 
river. 

Mr. Downs. You think we should carry the 
fighting into Manchuria? 

Senator Preprer. I think General Mac- 
Arthur should be authorized to retaliate 
against Chinese attacks in the way that he 
and the great military men think is mili- 
tarily desirable to save these men of ours 
that they are crucifying over there— 

Mr. Downs. Would you do that without UN 
authorization? 

Senator Pepper. No! No! I think all that 
we'd do, such as all we have done has been 
* * * should be with the order of the 
United Nations as our authority for doing 
it and, by the way, today is a great crisis 
in the United Nations, but, if the United 
Nations will remain firm, instead of getting 
frightened, instead of getting panicky, if we 
will remember that there’s a principle in- 
volved in this matter, a very vital principle 
of whether the nation can commit violent 
atrocious, unprovoked aggression 
away with it or not. I say a principle is 
inolved. Now, we have stood up, the United 
Nations have stood up magnificently, the 
whole peace-loving world, three of them, 
when on the 25th and the 27th day of June 
they stood up like men instead of mice 
and denounced the aggressor and called upon 
member nations to put the armed strength 
in the field to throw the aggressor back. 
Now, what kind of a rule are we going to 
establish * * * that it’s wrong and will 
be punished, if a small nation like North 
Korea aggresses, but it’s a matter about 
which they may have immunity and im- 
munity, if it be a large and dangerous and 
determined nation that aggresses, then we 
are going to have one rule for the little 
aggressor and another rule of immunity for 
the big aggressor. 

Mr. KEeNpricK. Senator, what happens to 
Europe while we're concentrating on Asia? 
That's what Mr. Attlee is here to find out 
and 

Senator Pepper. I’m glad you asked that 
question. That depends on what Europe 
does to help the peace-loving people in Asia. 
There's a very great fallacy, I’m afraid, that’s 
fallen somehow into the minds of some of 
the Europeans, They seem to be afraid that 
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strength tft a id both I 

Senator Perper. Yes, there is a very practi- 
cal iae » it ina tne I i I 
the United Nations s e ( f Mac- 
A u hority t f ea - 
cr ( I its of the ( r it 
kind battle that we are qualified to fi 
Of course, we are n¢ ing ft f i i 
v with the horde of \ Why v 
couldn't win the war we k ia hundred 
( theirs every time tl e 
We haven't got enough j 
could put in the field but 
General MacArthur l lz t i 
by air and naval power Ch 
says to the Chinese G rnme this 
facto Communist Chinese Governmer! 
“you're killing Americans and Britishe: i 
Turks and United Nations pe eb 
gression in North Kore n a land w f 
outnumber us, we will let u fe h 
tastes to be the victims of B--29 qdB 
and jets and——” 

Mr. BaNncrorT. And atom bon te 
Senator? 

Senator Pepper. If it became appropriate 
I re et very m sub é 


1 bomb’s use has been 


ator brough 

Korean situation Why, there's nothi 

the world but a (one word Unil | e) 
sequence of hills up there, little n air 

as it were, and tl » people are all con- 
cealed ofttimes in the cave nd under the 
trees and the like and scattered over |! ti- 
tudinous mountains id large areas 1 


were to drop a bomb it 





Mr. Downs. Well, Senator, can Ww iy on 
the peninsul: I mean, right now we are 
retreating. What is your information? You 
came back last week, what is your informa- 
tion, are we going to be kicked off, are we 


going to have to withdraw, are we to 


going 


have to make a (interruption) or what? 
Senator Prprer. I started to say, Mr 

Downs, a minute a that in talking to these 

North Korean prisoners, one of whom 

a colonel and the other a full colonel, I said 


“What of our weapons did you dislike the 
most?” and they said, “th jets,” w 
they call the “rascals.” That seemed m 
the worst word in their vocabulary, the 
rascals. That’s in my opinion what most 
of them are. But they didn’t seem to like 
these jets. Now, if General MacArthur were 
turned loose to use these jets in the way that 
they dislike the most, it might slow them 
down a little bit over there in Korea, so, of 
course, if the time came that it became 
desirable or appropriate from the military 
standpoint to use the atom bomb, why I think 
with the knowledge and approval of the 
President and the United Nations, especially 
the President, that he should have authority 
to use it. However, that’s our big gun, you 
know, and you don’t waste your big guns on 
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peaceful disposition and, above everyt 
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else, here at home, forgetting politi 


merging our people into the kind of fighting 
unity that we exhibited during the ar 
that—— 

Mr. KENprRIcK. Well, Senator, that brings 


up this question. Today, some of the Repub- 


lican Senators were complaining that they 
hadn’t been let in on what’s going on be- 
tween the President and Mr. Attlee, that they 
weren't—that their advice wasn’t being 


asked. Is that s0? 

Senator Pepper. Well, I know that repre- 
sentatives of the Republican Party, of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and the Armed 
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eventually we were going to win and that’s 
exactly what President Truman, in my opin- 

Mr. KENprRICcK. Well, Senator, all we do 
down here is report what the various lead- 
é rf ur Government say and do, and 
h i't it struck you that some of the lead- 
er ff our Government have been very hesi- 
tant to really lay it on the line? I mean, 
the k about controls as something that 
I cur 6 months from now or 9 months 
from 1 but they never really impress the 
publ with the seriousness of the situation, 

x Pepper. Well, I think this is true, 
Mr. Kendrick, and I think you'll understand 
the re tance of the Government to impose 
th ernmental controls unless we come 
to the point of absolute necessity You 
remember that we didn’t impose a great 
m f the controls in World War II until 
a number of months had passed and now if 
these Chinese Communists had not come 
into it on the twenty-eighth in such force 
as they did with their counterattack, why, 
the Korean war would have been over by 
now We'd have been up on the Manchu- 
rian border. We have 145,000 troops in their 
armies as prisoners and there’s—as General 
MacArthur said—the North Koreans had 
been defeated, and then a new enemy comes 
in, but we didn't know that they were com- 
ing for sure, and why go and impose all these 
controls and set up a great administrative 
bureaucracy unless the emergency really de- 
mands it and 

Mr. KENpRICK. Don't you think the emer- 
gency has arrived? 

Senator Pepper. Well, I don’t know but 
what it’s here, and I think probably the next 
few hours will tell us the gravity of the 
ituation and then, if it goes on the next 


few hours as it appears, then I think the only 


thing that the President and the Congress 
can do it to tell the American people that 
we are set to the most grim task that we've 
ever faced in our national history and what- 
ever be the sacrifice, we're going to have to 
see it through. It'll be blood and sweat and 
tears for a long way 

Mr. KeEenoprick. Well, that’s what it has 
been, Senator, ever since we crossed the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and isn’t it about 
time that someone in an Official capacity, 


other than we correspondents, tell the peo- 
ple that? 

Senator Pepper. Well, I think we are ap- 
proaching that, and I believe that the Presi- 
dent is going to tell the American people 
frankly just the nature of the dilemma, but 
I started to say it's blood and sweat and 
tears now, but eventually I believe, it’s a 
stronger United Nations and probably the 
best hope of a permanent peace we've ever 
had. 

Mr. Downs. Senator PEPPER, I would like 
to ask just this one thing about your own 
personal plans, now that you have been de- 
feated after 14 years in the Senate, do you 
plan to stay in politics or get back in, or 
what? 

Senator Pepper. Well, whether a man gets 
into politics, you know, is not always left 
entirely to his own discretion or choice. I’m 
going to become, I hope, a very busy practic- 
ing lawyer right after the first of the year, 
and as a citizen I'll always try to serve my 
country to the best of my ability whenever 
the demand comes 

Mr. BANCROFT, Well, I'm afraid that’s all 
the time we have and, Senator PEpPer, we 
certainly do appreciate your being with us 
here tonight on Capitol Cloak Room, and 


thank you very much, Senator Pepper. 
Senator Perper. Thank you, Mr. Bancroft. 
ANNOUNCER. Columbia has again brought 

you a meeting in Capitol Cloak Room, pre- 

senting a Member of Congress through in- 
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formal interview. Tonight’s guest was Sen- 
ator CLAUDE Pepper, Democrat, of Florida, 
He was interviewed by three CBS corre- 
spondents—Griffing Bancroft, Bill Downs, 
and Alexander Kendrick. 





Maurice Moskovitz, Man of Achievement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a letter from Mr. Webster 
K. Nolan, prominent San Francisco 
newspaperman, concerning the out- 
standing achievements in citizenship of 
another noted San Franciscan, Mr. 
Maurice Moskovitz. It has been my 
pleasure to know Mr. Moskovitz for 
many years, and I am glad to request the 
privilege of having this well deserved 
tribute published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Nolan’s letter follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CaLiF., December 9, 1950. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN HAVENNER: Today 
I read a dispatch in the wire-report about 
the awarding of the Government a certifi- 
cate of achievement for outstanding accom- 
plishment to a Menlo Park, Calif., doctor and 
professor at Stanford University, for his con- 
structive efforts as a Tokyo army headquar- 
ters biological and natural resources con- 
sultant. 

Right here in San Francisco is an out- 
standing citizen. Mr. Maurice Moskovitz, 
who for more than a quarter century has 
consistently devoted his energies to the bet- 
terment of the American way of life. 

Sixteen years ago, Maurice Moskovitz ini- 
tiated and devised the plans for title one 
of the FHA, the emergency provision of 
1934 calling for Government-sponsored 
loans to property owners for renovation, re- 
pairs, remodeling and painting of properties 
in order to provide farspread and immediate 
employment to millions of worthy working- 
men. 

The extraordinary success of that imme- 
diate relief plan of 1934, still in force, is 
historic. You were instrumental in bring- 
ing it to the attention of the late great 
United States Senator Hiram W. Johnson. 

The letters exchanged at that time be- 
tween the White House and Mr. Moskovitz 
are at hand, notably the exchange of cor- 
respondence with the late Mr. Louis McH. 
Howe, secretary to the late President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, as well as many letters 
from distinguished leaders, Congressmen 
and major national organizations commend- 
ing Mr. Moskovitz for his efforts in behalf not 
only of the unemployed but for the small 
businessman. Mr. Moskovitz himself is a 
prominent realtor in this area. 

Recently Mr. Moskovitz was appointed a 
director of the Golden Gate Bridge district 
and his first pronouncement was that he 
would strive for cutting in half the bridge 
toll, which, he said, could be accomplished 
if that enterprise is operated on a sound 
business basis. 

Since certificates of achievement are in or- 
der, as the grist from today’s news mill indi- 
cates, certainly recognition of the sustained, 
sound and inspiring efforts of esteemed 
citizen Maurice Moskovitz ought to be 








spread upon the minutes of Congress and 


formal affirmation be sent him in some 
suitable form. 
Sincerely, 
WEBSTER K. NoLan. 





Total Mobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am sure 
that many Members of the Senate are 
acquainted with Mary Spargo, who for 
several years reported for the Washing- 
ton Post. Miss Spargo now conducts the 
Vermont News Round-Up for Station 
WCAX, in Burlington, Vt. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, the Round-Up for 
December 16, which I am sure will be of 
interest to many people. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Good evening. Tonight there is only one 
real news story in Vermont. Leaders of this 
State are unanimous in a demand for total, 
all-out mobilization right now. 

Before I give our listeners a round-up of 
Vermont thinking in the present crisis, I'd 
like to switch back a minute to 10 years ago. 
History has a curious trick of repeating it- 
self, and the present situation seems to me to 
be an almost uncanny parallel of the situa- 
tion Vermont and the Nation were in during 
1940 and 1941. 

In what Vermont regarded as the tense 
days of 1940 I had been doing newspaper 
work in this State, and then I left to do a 
similar task in Washington. In Vermont in 
1940 there was a deep consciousness of the 
seriousness of the world situation. War 
with Germany and Japan was regarded as 
inevitable. When I got to Washington I was 
astounded as the lassitude of the Nation's 
Capital, Washington, it seemed to me, was 
still asleep. 

Some months after I arrived in Washing- 
ton—on September 17, 1941—several months 
before the fateful Pearl Harbor attack of 
December 7, the Vermont State Legislature 
voted a bonus for the Vermont National 
Guard, and in so doing declared that a state 
of war existed. 

Everywhere in Washington it was being 
said, “You Vermonters are a belligerent lot, 
aren’t you? What are you going to do, take 
on Germany all alone in that little State?” 

My answer then was, “It’s not a question 
of belligerency.” Vermonters simply are able 
to recognize the side of a barn when they see 
it. Being a people accustomed to freedom, 
they cherish it enough to fight against all 
odds to keep it. The average Vermonter is a 
realist, who doesn’t shut his eyes when he 
sees the muzzle of a gun poking around the 
side of a barn, hoping the gun will be gone 
when he wakes up. 

Today this Nation is up against an antag- 
onist who makes Hitler look like a minor- 
league player, and once again we find con- 
servative Vermont way out ahead of Wash- 
ington in looking for measures to defend the 
freedom of its people. 








Here is the score Governor-elect Lee E. 
Emerson has already called over Station 
WCAX for total mobilization, national-serv- 
ice registration, universal mili service, 
wage, profit, and price controls. 

Vermont’s senior Senator, GeorGeE D. AIKEN, 
says we are at war. He wants all-out efforts 
in every direction—national sé¢ gistra- 
tion, universal militar every 
other conceivable step; nothing will do but 
all-out methods right now, AIKEN says 

And Vermont's junior nator, RALPH E, 
FLANDERS, also endorses total, all-out mobi- 
lization for war, provided the term is under- 
stood to include mobilization of all our 
psych zical and spiritual resources. And 
by that, Senator FLANDERS, who has been 
devoting much study to foreign affairs, wants 
it to be understood he means a stepped-up 
campaign for the people of this country to 
get the voice of democracy behind the iron 
curtain to the people of Russia and all its 
satellite countries. That should be, Senator 
FLANDERS insists, the main job of our State 
Department right now. 

Representative CHARLES A. PLUMLEY is an- 
other who says we are at war. He wants to 
have the democratic nations use every 
weapon at their command. 

Maj. Gen. Merrit A. Edson, Vermont’s com- 
missioner of public safety, and head of civil- 
an defense, joins the call for all-out mobili- 
zation. Edson, Vermont’s only Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner, does not believe any 
half-way program will meet this situation. 

Pre sident William Carlson, of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, is calling for universal mili- 
tary service right now. He was the first col- 
lege president in the United States publicly 
to advocate such a step. Dr. Carlson wants 
to see every young man and young woman 
in the United States serve this country for 
2 or 24% years when he or she reaches the age 
of 18 or graduates from high school, which- 
ever comes first. 

“We are now at war,” Dr. Carlson said 
today, “and we will have to take every single 
step we can to survive. This is my position 
and it is the position of the University of 
Vermont.” 

Incidentally, Dr. Carlson, a newcomer to 
Vermont, comments that Vermonters have a 
deeper grass roots understanding of world 
problems than people of many other States. 
He believes Vermonters in general are better 
informed because they sit around the kitchen 
fire talking world issues instead of gossiping 
about their neighbors 

The Very Reverend Daniel P. Lyons, pres- 
ident of St. Michael’s College, was not long 
behind Dr. Carlson in urging military service. 

Today, Father Lyons has a special message 
for the people of Vermont. 

Commenting on President Truman’s ad- 
dress to the Nation, Father Lyons said: 

“I personally feel that the President is now 
convinced that it is no longer possible to do 
business with Russia. Most of us, I am sure, 
concur in this, for an atheist and a Christian 
never did stand on common ground. How- 
ever, I see no reason for any of us to get 
panicky. There is always hope. While pre- 
paring for the worst and hoping for the best 
as the President said, let us all remember 
that divine providence still rules the world. 
If enough people pray for the conversion of 
atheistic Russia, there shall be peace.” 

To us in Vermont there is something very 
heartening in the rallying of all our leaders 
in a determination to face facts as they are 
and take every measure to meet the crisis. 

Perhaps by the grace of God something of 
this same stubborn, rocky courage will come 
municate itself to the groggy, weary, con- 
fused leadership of the Nation's Capital. 

I cannot forbear from reminding my 
listeners of the speech made by President 
Calvin Coolidge in Bennington on September 
21, 1928: 
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“If the spirit of liberty should vanish in 
other parts of the Uni and support of our 
institutions should languish, it could all be 
replenished from thé nerous re held by 
the people of the brave little State of Ver- 
mont.” 





Recommendations of the People of Kansas 
on Tax Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce has 
submitted to me their recommendations 
on war emergency taxation for 1950 to 
1951. These recommendations have 
been studied by the “~ansas State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a..d this organization, 
speaking for 2,400 business and profes- 
sional people of Kansas, reflects through 
these recommendations the thinking of 
the people of Kansas on the vital tax 
issues of the day. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these recommendations be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorpD, as follows: 


XY 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON WAR EMERGENCY 
TAXATION: 1950-51 

First, it is incumbent on the Government 
itself to take the first necessary step toward 
sound pay-as-we-go financing by cutting its 
nonwar spending to the bone, thus following 
the very advice its spokesmen have already 
given to the Nation’s workers, housewives, 
and businessmen. The Government should 
also refrain from initiating new nonwar 
spending programs duri this period when 
the needs of national defense are paramount, 
and it should postpone peacetime projects 
where shortages of labor and material exist. 

Moreover, military expenditures should be 
constantly scrutinized in order to avoid un- 
necessary and wasteful outlays of funds for 
these purposes. 

In other words, Congress should require 
the Government to dem 
need for additional revenues before acting 
to impose new taxes of any kind 

Second, in the event Congress then de- 
cides that additional tax revenues are needed 
to finance the war effort and maintain gov- 
ernmental solvency, the Kansas State Cham- 
ber would offer the following recommenda- 
tions: 
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1, ALTERNATIVE TO THE SO-CALLED EXCESS- 
PROFITS TAX 

The so-called excess-profits tax should be 
opposed in principle because it is adminis- 
tratively and economically unsound. Such 
a@ tax in peacetime is, of course the first step 
toward limitation of profits and the destruc- 
tion of the incentive system. Any possible 
benefits that may be claimed for the enact- 
ment of such a tax are grossly exaggerated. 
The imposition of a so-called excess-profits 
tax can only result in increased costs to 
both the Government and the public gen- 
erally. On the basis of past experience it 
has been demonstrated that an excess-profits 
tax discourages incentive for prudent man- 
agement and encourages waste and ineffi- 
ciency in operations to further contribute 
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policies. 

An excess-profits tax is costly to the Gov- 
ernment to administer and greatly increases 
the compliance costs of the taxpayer a 
evidenced by the thousands of cases un- 
settled and in litigation under the law in 
effect at the termination of World War II. 
No logical basis appears to exist for the 
adoption of this type of tax when more 
expedient and simplified means of raising 
any additional needed revenues from corpora- 
tions are available 

In lieu of a so-called excess-profits tax 
and to avoid imposing too heavy a burden on 
sma:l business, the Kansas State Chamber 
recommends a war-emergency tax on corpo- 
rations in the form of a percentage applied 
to the combined normal and surtax paid by 
a corporation. 

In the event such a tax is imposed, the 


normal corporate income-tax rate should be 
established at 18 percent, with the surtax 
rate remaining at 20 percent as now pro- 
vided for the year 1951 in the 1950 Revenue 
Act Thus the war-emergency tax, where 
possible, would be a percentage rate added 
to the total amount of the normal and sur- 
tax computed at ich rate 


2. SUGGESTED EXCESS~-PROFITS TAX FEATURI Ir 
SUCH A TAX IS TO BE ENACTED 


If, despite the many known inequitable 
and harmful effects of so-called excess- 
profits taxation, Congres should persist in 
enacting such a tax, then the n ire 


should contain the following feature 
(a) The general s law 
should be the same as that of V ld War II, 


with which taxpayers are familiar. By this 
we mean that the excess-profits credit shou'd 
be based on either invested capital or r- 


age earnings in a base period, at the 
er’s option The law should 
quate relief provisions p: 
contained in the former law, but expanded 





I rovide 


tterned after 


and revised where more equitable treatment 
can be achieved with le iministra - 
ficulties 


(b) The income base period should be tl 
4-year period from 1946 to 1949, inclusive 
with the growth formula and with the ad- 
justment of one low year, patterned er 
the law in effect during World War II, with 
provision for adjustment to net increa I 
decrease of capital subsequent to the base 
period. 

(c) Normal and surtax should be deducted 
in determining excess profits. Here again 
the normal corporate income-tax rate should 
not exceed 19 percent, as a protection to 
small businesses, and the surtax should re- 
main at 20 percent as adopted for the year 
1951 under the 1950 Revenue Act. Thus we 











> a maximum 38-percent com- 
bined normal and surtax rate base from 
which to compute any excess-profits tax 

(d) Full ¢ should be given for bor- 
rowed capital, with corresponding disallow- 
nee of deductions for interest on bor- 
The previous law defined 

“indebtedness evidenced 
! ill of exchange, debenture, 
f indebtedness, mortgage, or deed 
i the base included 50 percent of 
such | rowed capital.” 


redit should also be given for 


redalit 


t pe d earnil The previous law al- 
lowed only 95 percent of the average base- 
period income There is no justification in 
contending that corporation profits were ac- 
tually ex¢ ive during the years 1946-49, 
in the light of the expanded economy with 
ustained high-level employment, produc- 
tion, price levels nd national income 

(f) The credit on invested capital should 
be at least that provided in the 1940 act 
which was 8 percent of invested capital 


(zg) Accumulated earnings after the effec- 


tive date of any excess-profits-tax law should 
be permitted to increase the invested-capital 
base and shoulda be permitted to increase 
the earnings credit 


3. ADDITIONAL EXCISE TAXES 


If it should be necessary to raise more rev- 
enue than the present system will yield, even 
if augmented by additional taxes on cor- 
porate incomes, then there should be an ex- 
pansion of the field of excise taxation as a 
defense measure Such additional excise 
taxes should be imposed on all products ex- 
cept food 


4. TAX-EXEMPT ENTERPRISES 
The State chamber’s position favoring tax- 
ation of many types of enterprises now en- 
joying a tax-exempt status should still stand. 
5. TRANSACTIONS TAXES 
The State chamber still opposes the im- 
position of any transactions tax. 





Why We Have Good Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FORREST C. DONNELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Why We Have Good Judges,” 
from the Kansas City Star of Saturday, 
November 11, 1950 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows 


Wuy We HAve Goop JUDGES 


In the last round-up of election news we 
note that the judges squeaked through on a 
“ves” vote of about 7 to 1. This refers, of 


course, to the Jackson County vote on circuit 
and higher court judges who hold office under 
the nonpartisan court plan. 

If Missouri still had the old political system 
for judges they would have been out in the 
splatter of the campaign since early last sum- 
mer. In Jackson County none could have 
been elected unless he had received machine 
endorsement before the primary. And ac- 
cording to the record under the old system 
the machine never liked to support a judge 
unless it had some political strings on him. 

After the primary of a political system you 
would have seen Democratic and Republican 
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candidates for the bench campaigning against 
each other. Last Tuesday all Democrats 
would have been elected regardless of rela- 
tive merit. 

The judicial election on the nonpartisan 
ballot was a very different story. So little 
was heard from the judges during the cam- 
paign that the only danger was that the 
public might forget to vote on them. Now 
that they have one-sided approval the judges 
go into their new terms entirely free from 
obligation to any politician or anyone else. 

When the nonpartisan court plan was new, 
some of the judges were afraid of it. In the 
first elections held on the “yes” or “no” 
ballot, friends of the judicial candidates 
waged campaigns for their support. But ex- 
perience with the plan soon showed that 
there was no purpose in campaigns. When a 
reasonably good judge asks public approval 
to stay in office the voters are glad to ap- 
prove him. 

The only real objection to the method is 
the fact that it virtually assures a judge 
lifetime tenure. Still, tenure under the plan 
isn’t quite as certain as the life appointments 
to the Federal courts. We haven't heard that 
many Federal judges abuse their security. 
And the over-all effect of the Missouri system 
has been excellent. The plan needs only a 
decent retirement provision to make it ideal. 





Death of Curtis Longino Waller, Judge of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
Circuit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 
1lth of July one of the outstanding ju- 
rists of this country, one of the noblest 
and finest men who ever lived, with 
whom I had once the honor of being a 
law partner, died. He was Judge Cur- 
tis L. Waller, of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Fifth Circuit. The Uni- 
versity of Florida Law Review dedicated 
its last issue to Judge Waller, and I 
have the honor to submit those dedica- 
tory remarks at the end of this state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they may be incorporated in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On July 11, 1950, a judicial sun, in the full 
luster and glow of noonday brilliance, after 
a brief flicker and pause, dropped suddenly 
behind the horizon of life into eternity and 
immortality. For on that day, Curtis Lon- 
gino Waller, of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Fifth Circuit, Florida’s highest ranking 
member of the Federal judiciary, died, after 
a brief illness, at 63. Into the grave with him 
went the hearts of a countless host who ad- 
mired him for the virile strength of his 
mind and loved him for the grandeur of his 
character and the noble beauty of his spirit. 

Appointed as United States district judge 
for the northern and southern districts of 
Florida in 1940, he was elevated to the cir- 
cuit court of appeals in 1943. His judicial 











career climaxed 2 rich and full life which 
began in Silver Crvek, Miss., where his family 
was rooted and revered, and an uncle was 


governor. 

He took his literary work at Mississippi 
College and his law degree at Millsaps Col- 
lege. He was a high-school teacher; 
tary to the gifted Pat Harrison in the House 
of Representatives in Congress; an aviator 
in World War I. 

Returned from the war, he immediately 
gained distinction at the bar of Mississippi 
He served in the Mississippi House of Repre- 
sentatives. In 1924 he moved to Tallahassee, 
Fla., and at once assumed leadership in an 
eminent Leon County bar. 

His counsel was sagacious, his thinking 
astute and profound. His character, about 
which all of his life no man ever dared to 
whisper, won profound respect for every 
utterance he made to client or court. He 
was thorough, and when his preparation was 
finished, sure of his case. He had the genius 
as a lawyer of catching phrase and homily or 
humorous rhetoric which endeared him alike 
to court and jury. His standing at the bar 
and in the community caused him to be 
drafted against his will to serve Leon County 
in tiie house of representatives in the legis- 
latury and to accept appointment as State 
attorney of the second judicial circuit, for 
a brief period. 

He had an enviable aptitude for the bench, 
for he had that balance of judgment, that 
innate sense of justice, that courage of con- 
viction, as well as that saturation in legal 
principle and precedent, which makes the 
judge. To a judicial mind he brought a 
gentleman’s code and warm heart. His happy 
diversion from labor was fishing and he wrote 
intriguing fishing stories for national sports- 
men’s magazines. In the camp or in the 
friendly circle which he so much loved, he 
had no superior as a storyteller. 

He was too faithful a disciple of the law 
not to follow it but he was too just a judge 
not to rebel at wrong, even what he thought 
was wrong law. He believed in social jus- 
tice and progress and as a citizen he sup- 
ported liberal men and liberal movements, 
but when he sat as a judge he was the shield 
of the individual and woe to those pressing 
down upon the citizen who fell upon the 
poniard of his pen. As a district judge he 
h.d the faculty to grasp the issues, to rule 
promptly and forcibly and to dispatch the 
court’s business both quickly and well. As 
an appellate judge he spurned verbosity, he 
scorned empty rhetoric and cut through the 
confusion of fact and word with the lance 
of a penetrating mind and what Mr. Justice 
Glenn Terrell called “incisive, pointed, and 
direct statement.” 

In one of his dissenting opinions, Judge 
Waller said: “I hesitate to ascribe to Con- 
gress the absurd design to tax a gift to a babe 
in arms because his estate must be managed 
by someone sui juris, exercising the powers 
of a guardian or parent, while a gift to an 
adult, requiring no managing third party, is 
trx free. Congress likes adult voters, but 
surely not that well.” Fondren et al. v. Com. 
of I. R. (141 F. 2d 422). 

But he could put a romantic shaft upon 
his arrow: In Crews v. U. S. (160 F. R. 2d 
747), he began the opinion of the court: “The 
beautiful Suwannee River—the mention of 
which calls to memory a plaintive melody of 
strumming banjos, humming bees, child- 
hood’s playful hours, a hut among the 
bushes, and a longing to go back to the place 
where the old folks stay—was the scene of 
the cruel and revolting crime that provoked 
the gesture of dealing out justice that Is 
this case.” 

His judicial reputation was rising all over 
the country. The law he loved has lost one 
of its finest and best. 

We became friends shortly after 1925 and, 
until he went away, our lives, like our hearts, 
were close together. 
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Congress Should Give Us an Adequate 
Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, a very 
fine and well-written editorial entitled 
“Congress Should Give Us an Adequate 
Merchant Fleet,” which was published 
recently in the New York Inquirer of 
December 18, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

ConGcrREss SHOULD GIvE US AN ADEQUATE 

MERCHANT FLEET 
s which 


nvenes 


One of the major na 
the Eighty-second Congress, which ¢ 
xt month, should tackle and solve is that 
of the American merchant marine. 

The United States should have a mercan- 
tile fleet greater than that of any other land 
on earth, not as a matter of luxury but of 
vital necessity. 

We need such a fleet from the standpoint 
of economics, d 


tional problen 


ne 


ase, and national prestige. 
It is the duty of the statesmen in our Na- 
tional Capital to having a 
merchant marine in every respect worthy of 
the United America Yet those 
men have consistently refused to give due 
attention to our mercantile shipping needs. 
The costly lessons taught us by the First 
World War and since that confli passed 
into history, as to the role which our mer- 
chant marine should always be prepared to 
play in national and international life, have 
gone for nothing, as far as Congress is con- 
cernea. 

Interesting and instructive information 
as to our merchant fleet is contained in a 
dispatch from Washington, December 10, to 
the New York Times. It tells us: 

“A steady decline since 1946 in the amount 
of United States foreign trade carried in 
American flag ships was reported today. 

“The decline was cited in a statement 
issued by the Joint Committee for the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine, an organization spon- 
sored by maritime labor and management 
and the Federal Government 

“The report showed that in 1946, Ameri- 
can flag vessels carried 67.6 percent of 
United States foreign trade; in 1947, 59.8 
percent; 1948, 54.8 percent; 1949, 49.8 percent, 
and in 1950, based on the January-June 
figure, 46.2 percent. 


guarantee our 


State ol 
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“The report also called attention to the 
fact that Russia in 1950 was tenth on the 
list of maritime nations based on tonr : 
Russian mer nt ships were numbered at 
437 with a gross d iweight tonnage t f 
1,824,000 

The joint ¢ I tee s that wl the 
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sin 1939 ] Ww c 
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T+ x ted +) + y 
now bxi1 yuilt for t é 
marit nations of X the i 
States ‘is the bottom of the list r= 
passed even by its former enemies of World 
War II and by t pal re¢ ients of 1 
various aid prograr 

American labor and capital, and the Amerit- 
can people as a whole, have a vital interest in 
the welfare of the American merchant 
marine. 

Our present position of the mercantile 


unworthy of this 
gr 1t Nation of our It is of vital national 
importance that the new 


earliest possible moment 


shipping world is entirely 


Congress, at the 
take up the prob- 
lem of the American merchant marine and 
that it devise and put into operation a 
merchant shipping policy that will insure 
our possessing a mercantile fleet fully capa- 
requirements of the Re- 
public in peace and war 


outclass 





ble of serving the 
Such a fleet must 


ther 


in tonnage and quality, every 
mercrant fleet in exister ce ; 
Notwithstanding the 
der which it is operating (and these include 
discriminatory measures enforced against it 
by foreign countries) the American merchant 
marine is giving excellent service to passen- 
gers and freight forwarders alike It is for 
Congress to decide whether it will be en- 
abled to play, in the American 
things, the all-important role 


dictated by 
common sense and n 


many handicaps un- 


order of 


tional honor. 


Foreign countries cannot be blamed for 
having such a low opinion of us because of 
the manner in WV 1 the ers in 
Washington, elected to the i the 
Senate by the people of the States, 
have treated our merchant - cv 





The Eighty-second Ce should turn 
over an entirely new leaf as far as the Amer 


marine is concerned, and 


ican merchant 

insure that the Republic shall possess a 
mercantile fleet wholly commensurate with 
its position in the family of nations. 





Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Founding of the City of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. FEercuson], who is absent on an 
assignment by the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, a statement re- 
garding the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the city 
of Detroit. A year-long celebration of 
that event will commence in Detroit on 
January 1. As a Senator from Ohio, a 
neighbor of the State of Michigan, I am 


























































personally pleased to join in salute to 
Detroit and its long history of : m- 
plishment 


There bein no objection, the . 
mé . % s ordered to be 1 l l e 
ReEcorD, as follows: 
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the Detroit area. As the forest lowly re- 
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troit is now Known as the industrial center 
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How Can We Stop the Soviet Union? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 
OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has been said during the past few 


n indecently crit- 


Secretary of State 


months which has be 
ical of our 
Acheson, 


and so little h peen said in 





I def e, t perhaps in order to 
make a true and correct evaluation of 
th plendid public official, we should 
take a little time and endeavor now to 


fair and correct index of the 


man .4 tatesmanship by reading 
th address which he so splendidly 
deliv on November 28, 1950. 


I had occasion a few days ago to re- 


read t me more carefully in the 
December 7 issue of the Machinist and 
was much impressed by its force and 
clarit in dealing with the first sub- 


It appears that Secretary Acheson 
encountered his first bellowing reaction- 
ry resentment when he stated in sub- 
stance that he would still stay by his 
friend, Alger Hiss, even though he had 
been convicted by a jury and sentenced 
by a trial court. As a lawyer, everyone 
knows, or should know, that if a defend- 
ant after conviction appeals a case, 
which he has a perfect right to do, the 
presumption of innocence does and 
should still prevail because the judg- 
ment pronounced by the trial court on 
the jury’s verdict is not final in any sense 
of the word and does not settle definitely 
the issue of innocence or guilt. 

It, however, seems that certain people 
have neither the ability nor the inclina- 
tion to give full force and effect to the 
great presumption of innocence ac- 
corded to every accused person not fi- 
nally convicted of crime. They regard 
a judgment of a lower court a final 
judgment, even though an appeal to a 
higher tribunal has been perfected. 

Ordinarily a person is to be compli- 
mented if he stands by a friend in his 
dark hour of trouble, but in Secretary 
Acheson's case, misguided men seem to 
follow not the example taught by the 
Nazarene to lay down his very life for 
a friend, or the exemplification of true 
friendship as disclosed by Sidney Car- 
ton, in Charles Dickens’ book The Tale 
of Two Cities when he changed places 
in the death-cell with Darnay, the hus- 
band of Lucie Manette and suffered 
death by the guillotine in Darnay’s place 
and stead. 

Some people today in spite of the finer 
examples of the past, and the better 
teachings of the present, seem to think 
that a friend should be abandoned in 
his great hour of need before his case 
in the courts of men has been concluded. 
These people are perhaps devotees of 
the verse: 

What is friendship but a name. 

A charm that lulls to sleep 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep 


The speech which I have heretofore 
referred to is as follows: 


How We Can Stop tHe Sovitr UNIOnN—SIx 
STEPS IN THE STRATEGY OF FREEDOM AS EX- 
PLAINED BY DEAN ACHESON, SECRETARY OF 
STATI UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IN A 
NATION-WIDE RApIO ADDRESS ON NOVEMBER 
258, 1990 
rhe questions raised by these acts of (Com- 

munist) aggression in Korea go far beyond 
he contours of this small and remote penin- 

sula They have to be viewed as part of a 

world picture. To be fully understood, they 

must be seen as pert of the world-wide oper- 
ations of the international Communist 


movement 
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The increasing boldness of the interna- 
tional Communist movement, and its will- 
ingness to use overt aggression, and to ace- 


cept the deliberate risk of war, make it 
increasingly urgent for all American citi- 
zens to face squarely the danger that con- 
and to give vigorous and united 
support to the measures we must take to 
meet this danger 

Those who control the Soviet Union and 
the international Communist movement 
have made clear their fundamental design. 
It is to hold and solidify their power over 
people and territories within their reach, 
however ruthless the means required. 

The danger to the rest of the world created 
by this design arises out of the belief made 
amply clear in Bolshevist political writings 
that the holding of power by the rulers of 
the Soviet Union requires the complete sub- 
version or forcible destruction of the coun- 
tries now free of their control. 

They are encouraged to act on this belief 
by the illusion that, in so doing, they are 
helping along the inevitable course of his- 
tory. According to the Bolshevist inter- 
pretation, history points to the collapse of 
non-Soviet states and their replacement by 
Soviet-style and Soviet-controlled states. 
Conflict is anticipated in Bolshevist theory as 
inevitable. 

The hostility of Soviet intentions, taken 
alone, would not produec so grave a threat. 
But the combination of these intentions 
and Soviet military power creates very grave 
danger to the survival of free nations and 
free institutions, a danger which must not 
be underestimated. 

All governments which are now free, and 
all responsible citizens of free societies must 
face, with a sense of urgency, the capabil- 
ities for conquest and destruction in the 
hands of the rulers of the Soviet Union. 

The problem we have been called upon 
to solve, therefore, is: What course of action 
will enable us to maintain our freedom and 
bring about a peaceful resolution of this 
world crisis; or, if despite our best efforts 
aggression does take place, will provide a 
basis for defeating it? 

Our essential purpose is, as it has always 
been in our history, to preserve our free in- 
stitutions, so that freedom and justice may 
survive and continue to flourish. 

We wish to do this peacefully, because 
peace is the climate in which our free in- 
stitutions flourish best. But we have shown 
in our history that we hold these values so 
dear that if we must, we will fight for them. 

The course of action we have chosen is to 
join with our allies in building the strength 
of the free world—as a bulwark against Soviet 
aggression. 

The purpose of this strength is not aggres- 
sion. It is the very opposite. It is to deter 
such aggression. 

This involves building military strength, 
but it requires no less the buttressing of all 
the other forms of power—economic, politi- 
cal, social, and moral—and the utmost reso- 
lution and unity among the free nations 
of the world 

Over a period of’ time the rulers of the 
Soviet Union, confronted by a strong and 
confident free world, may be obliged to aban- 
don their expansionist aims. 

To build the strength of the free world is 
a hard course. It involves great effort and 
much sacrifice both by our own people, and 
by all the people of the free world. It offers 
no promise of relief from these burdens in 
the near future. It makes no guarantee of 
peace. But it is rooted in the principles 
by which we live, and it offers us the best 
realistic approach to the problem of peace, 
and the preservation of our freedom. 

The main elements of the strategy by 
which we are seeking to carry out this course 
of action—the strategy of freedom—are now 
well-established as national policy. They 
have emerged as practical responses to the 


fronts us, 





problems we have encountered, and they have 
found general support in the Nation. 

There are six main elements in the strategy 
of freedom 

First is the development of an interna- 
tional order for the preservation of peace 
and freedom, under the United Nations 

The Charter of the United Nations ex- 
presses the universal aspirations of mankind 
and the organization itself is a symbol of 
these aspirations. 

But the United Nations is also more than 
a symbol. It is a means through which we 
can take practical, day-by-day steps toward 
the building of a stable international com- 
munity. 

As an organization in which most nations 
participate, the United Nations can also help 
to bring about the accommodations of in- 
terest and the adjustments of differences 
which are essential to peace in a world of 
change. 

Our action in Korea is intended to support 
the authority of the United Nations against 
aggression. In the current session of the 
General Assembly, we have initiated a num- 
ber of measures designed to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations action 
against aggression. We intend to do our 
full part in helping the United Nations to 
grow in strength. 

The second element in the strategy of 
freedom is the development of regional 
groupings, within the framework of the 
United Nations. To ensure their collective 
security, free nations are engaged in co- 
operative defense measures, not possible on 
a universal basis at the present time. 

The keystone of the defense system of the 
free world is being built in the North Atlan- 
tic community, and among the states of the 
Western Hemisphere. . 

A whole network of cooperative institu- 
tions has been developing among the free 
nations of the North Atlantic and Western 
European area, each a practical response to a 
felt need. The problems they face are ex- 
tremely complex, but progress has been made 
toward overcoming ancient national hostili- 
ties, and in developing a common will and a 
sense of confidence in the potentialities of 
the North Atlantic community, working to- 
gether as a community. 

In this hemisphere, the accomplishments 
of the Organization of American States in 
promoting unity of action have been remark- 
abie. Support of this organization is funda- 
mental to our policy. 

The essential ingredient in these regional 
developments has been a sense of community 
interest among neighbor nations. The de- 
velopment of further regional organizations 
depends in the first instance upon the exist- 
ence of this community sense among the 
people of other areas. 

The third element in our strategy of free- 
dom is the rapid building up of military 
strength at home and among our allies. I 
stress the word “rapid” because the period of 
greatest danger is directly before us. Our 
defense must not only be strong enough, it 
must come soon enough. 

There is only one test of whether our de- 
fense preparations are adequate: that is to 
measure them against a sober calculation of 
the danger which faces us. 

So measured, the defense efforts of the 
United States and other free nations are 
inadequate. A greatly increased scale and 
tempo of effort is required on the part of 
all free nations to enable them to overcome 
this inadequacy at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The fourth element is economic coopera- 
tion. This has a dual character. It con- 
tributes powerfully to the building of our 
defenses against external attack. It also is 
an instrument for helping to build healthy 
societies in which the vitality and the prom- 
ise of freedom find practical expression—in 
comparison with which the decadence and 
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despair of Communist 
exposed. 
Although the amount of resources avail- 


tyranny is starkly 


able for economic assistance is limited by 
the defer juirements imposed upon us 
by Soviet action, even under the burden of 
rearmament, mn more effec- 
tively provide for human well-being 
vancement than 


ise rec 


free societies 








tyrannical regimes The 
productive power of freemen, who are aware 
of the dangers that face them and who are 
determined to meet the challenge to their 
freedom, cannot be matched by authoritarian 
societies. 

With our technical assistance, the resolve 
of the free peoples of Latin America, Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East to better the 














conditions of their lives can become a pow- 
erful drive against the age-old banes of pov- 





erty and disease and the political instability 
which often accompanies them. Men every- 
where have awakened to the opportunities 
for progress which modern science and tech- 
nology have opened We can help them to 
help themselves, and it is in our interest to 
do so. 

Our technical assistance is not philan- 
thropy, for here our principles and our self- 
interest coincide. As the people of under- 


developed areas rise from poverty, not only 
will our own economy benefit, but also and 
even more important the real promise of 
freedom will expose the false promises of Bol- 
sbevik imperialism, and the peoples of these 
countries will grow in their recognition of 
the common interest and purpose of the 
free nations. 

So far as possible, economic cooperation, 
like defense cooperation and collective se- 
curity programs, is being carried on through 
the United Nations and regional organiza- 
tions in order to strengthen international 
institutions devoted to peace and security. 

The fifth element in the strategy of free- 
dom is a readiness at all times to negotiate 
just settlements of international disputes 
and to find just accommodations of conflict- 
ing interests. Our experience has demon- 
strated that the Soviet rulers cannot be ex- 
pected to accept fair and equal negotiation 
so long as they feel capable of imposing their 
own terms or exacting their own price. Their 
concept of negotiation is that it should re- 
cord the facts of power rather than the re- 
quirements of justice. We shall not seek 
to use our power in this way, but as the free 
world develops strength, the Soviet rulers 
may find it advantageous to adjust differ- 
ences equitably rather than to seek to impose 
their demands. 

The free nations must always be prepared 
to enter into genuine negotiations, and even 
to take the initiative in efforts to bring about 
honest nego‘ iation, 

If the issues are clear, freemen will not be 
prey to unrealistic expectations, nor to prop- 
aganda abuse of the negotiating process. 
It is in the long perspective that results may 
be expected, not in the fits and starts of 
shifting tactics. 

Because our earnest desire is peace, we 
shall remain constantly receptive to gen- 
uine negotiation. With the confidence that 
comes of strength and the humility that 
comes from our devotion to Christian prin- 
ciples, we shall be endlessly patient in work- 
ing for peace. And we shall at the same time 
be endlessly alert to defend the bases of our 
national life. 

The sixth element in the strategy of free- 
dom is a firm edherence in all our actions, 
at home and abroad, to the moral values 
which give meaning to our lives. 

We are a young country, an enthusiastic 
people, and despite our great interest in ma- 
terial progress, we are idealistic 

We do not always present our best side to 
the world. In our enthusiasm and drive we 
often do not take care to make ourselves un- 
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and expect others to rec > us 
for what we are. We have ly 
information program to _ bring 
wledge of to other peoples, 
1 the President has called the Campaign 
irutnh 


gniz 


launched a great 
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expanded 


gv 


ourselves 





It is our purpose t rry to all part f 
the world the facts it what is happening 
in America and in the wv d, because it 
is a fundamental ( ) ae 


faith that people, if informed of the tru 
nak nd judgment 
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es, A . I i rhe I ce ‘ 

example 10 the ¢ > e ch 
finally de es wh our influence is to 
be 

If we are to be w hy of leade i 
that derives from our power, we must be 
that we are true to the values and principles 
upon which our society is founded. It is the 
example of democracy at work, vigor S, 
healthy, respectful of its fir p! ples, 
growing in freedom and justice and oppor- 
tunity, that can inspire ourselves and others 


) meet the tasks ahe 
fidence. 

Without this, which depends on every one 
of us, on the everyday conduct of each citi- 
zen, the strategy of freedom would become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal 

These are the elements of our itional for- 


1d with hope and con- 








eign policy of the strategy of freedom. This 
is the course by which > seek to avoid war 


and to secure peace 


No one can guarantee that war will not 
come. The present crisis is extremely seri- 
ous. Whether reason will prevail is onl 


partly for us to decide. We must hope 
strive for the best while we prepare for the 
worst 





This is a responsibility, not just of a few 
public officials, not ist f the Congress, 
but of the whole American people rhe 
qualities we must demonstrate—steadiness, 
moderation, restraint, constancy of purpose, 
and flexibility in action, imagination, wis- 
dom, maturity—these qualities are possible 
for us as a Nation only if the American people 
participate as individuals in striving to make 
our society worthy of the hopes that free 
men everywhere have placed in it. 

A deep understanding of the forces we 
are dealing with, d the role we must 
play, must be acquired by each of us. Every 
single individual has a share of this respon- 
sibility. 

The six elements of the strategy of free- 
dom—support of the United Nations, de- 
velopment of regional organizations, the 
rapid building up of our strength in part- 
nership with our allies, economic coopera- 
tion, readiness to negotiate, and a firm ad- 
herence to the fundamental purposes and 
principles of our society—constitute a na- 
tional policy, not a party policy. They have 
emerged from a long process of discussion 
and consideration as the practical requi: 
ments of a policy adequate to the problems 
which confront us. They are rooted in our 











raditions. They find general support in 
both parties. 
It is right and proper that there should 


be differences of opinion among us about 
the execution of this poli 
tions of emphasis, priorities, 


and about ques- 
application, and 





administration. No one has a monopoly of 
wisdom, and the vigor and vitality of a demo- 
cratic society derives from free discussion 


and debate and the consent which flows from 
understanding. 

However vigorous our debates m 
should be made clear to all that our 
is united in its determination to hey 
the strategy of freedom which is our national 
policy. 


united will of the people must be our answer. 
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OF NEW Y K 
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IN THE SENATE OF T UNITED rATES 
Ved . d 1Yy. D ember 20 ] OC slat no a ry 
27), 1950 

M1 Mr. President, in the 
Wasl t mber 14 there 
appeared ussing the pro- 
posed separation of straight airline sub- 
sidies from the cost of transporting air 
mail. As the Senate know there e 
several proposals to th effect now 
p I before the Con 5 I k 
unanil nous consent to ins¢ the inter- 
esting editorial on this subject in the 
Appendix of the Recorp 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MAIL Pay 

Vi rted out Lire vel I e |} - 
d uirlines generated : 
bel e al ‘ t e the 
House } x l C l 
b ed | H M i ik 
i € € I t mee I t 
‘ ive 1e imi > 
H Comm ion It i 1 com- 
pror the 66-0 d é 
it d erve place to e air- 
me for ¢ the Mor ‘ 
Chair1 Epwi JOHNSON the § 
Int Commerce ¢ ny ttee h - 
ised press r ¢ m<¢ i similar bill 
in the Senate, though committer ti ) 
far een blocked by Se I t 

Aside from the objecti of a few die- 
hards who resisted y sep 2 n W evel! 
I of the discu ns d on how 
mail pay should be determined I air- 
lines stood behind the rejected Hall bill, 
wl would have required the Civil Aero- 




















ni cs Board to fix a reasonable rate with- 
out direct reference to cost A considerable 
concession was made to thi t d in the 
Heselton bill as finally passed All referer 
to cost allocation as betwe n } en- 
gers, and freight was eliminated; the bill 
merely provides that the CAB shall deter- 
mine ible and nece ary <« ‘plus a 
fair reti the i¢ 
Alth tn | t i l¢ - 
lative ive t ie ¢ how t - 
praise cost it certainly 1 il I 
CAB must go thoroughly into cost anal} 
There is no warrant for accepting the pres- 
ent service rates paid to four of the big air- 
lines, as necessarily valid Studies now in 
progress in the CAB indicate that e Board 
will be able to come up wit it least avera 
costs for various type aircraft well in ad- 
ince of the March 31, 1952, dead It 
will be important in this connecti f tl 
CAB to arrange a system of long-term <¢ . 
tracts which will facilitate payment without 
endle itig n 
Quite properly the Hese I é n- 
p se toreig A r ‘ 
An in < lespite 
me } ‘ 
ae | » k t 
y I bill 
I eve L Ca ) 
pleaded for operat , 
i ibsidy later « ed tl J 












ided I \ i € 
‘ a i > a 
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f tion of mail pay n 

I a aA 
vever, he ] ~ 

] ‘ Many ¢ lerat 
4 ) nec = 
d rmination of iD- 
i ( t ep the determination 
flex But ies have no real relation 
it to be justified 
i When bsidie ire in 
t! ( ( f will be the danger 
t ‘ become enmeshed in politics, 
I is n valid reason for keeping 
th hidden. We hope that the Senate will 
the lead of the House so as to 
t in meeting its enlarged 





Unique Appeal to Santa Claus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


IDAHO 


ION. 


THE UNITED STATES 
lay, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Unique Appeal to Santa 
Claus,”’ which appeared in the December 
11 issue of the Eugene Register-Guard, 
published in Eugene, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


IN THE 
Wedne 


SENATE OF 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows 
UNIQUE APPEAL TO SANTA CLAUS 

Ever since Francis P. Church wrote the 
famous reply to Virginia O’Hanlon in the 
old New York Sun, editors young and old 
have been striving for new and effective 
ways to express the spirit of Christmas. 
(Many years ago we decided it is impossible 


to improve on the story of Christmas as it 
is related in the g of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, so we reprint those Scriptures 
annually.) 


In the last issue of 


spells 


the Emerald, before 


exams and the Christmas holidays, Student 
Editor Anita Holmes has printed a unique 
appeal to Santa Claus which we take the 
privilege of copying 

DEAR SANTA—TAKE, DON’T GIVE 


“Don't give us anything for Christmas this 
year, Sir Santa. We don’t want a Cadillac 
or a fur coat or a vacation at Sun Valley. 

“We only want you to take things away 
from us this December 25, Mr. Claus. The 
greatest gift you could deliver would be the 
removal of some of that which we already 
have. 

“TAKE AWAY DISTRUST 


“When you clean distrust from every heart, 


you'll take war away from our twentieth 
century. And you'll remove forever that 
schism separating ours and the Russian 
world. What a great gift that would be— 


disappearance of distrust 


“TAKI AND HUNGER AND WANT 

“With one sleigh-bell ring, sweep away our 
slums and empty stomachs and yearnings for 
a higher standard of living. But don’t let 
anybody tell you that communism will be 
the eradicator of poverty and hunger and 
want. 


AWAY POVERTY 


“TAKE AWAY IGNORANCE 


“This is a big order, but if you could 
possibly do it, most other ills would go too. 
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Incidentally, Santa, if you happen to have 
a spare brovnie assigned to this project, he 
might do away with final exams at a certain 
Oregon school. 
“TAKE 


AWAY PETTINESS 


> the smallness out of people. lake 
crafty ways, and look to 
rs rather than themselves. 


et their 





1} 


“TAKE AWAY SELFISHNESS 


“Put it back in Pandora’s box, and surely 
you will have removed evil’s greatest root. 
If you can't give us any of these other ‘take 


aways,’ please do something about selfishness. 

“With it gone, Christmas would truly be 
here.” 

Miss Holmes has expresed what millions 
are feeling with the approach of 
Christmas, 1950. The Scriptures tell us that 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive” 
and that has always been interpreted as the 
spirit of Christmas. But in order to achieve 
the true spirit of giving, some things need 
to be taken away from us and Miss Holmes 
has listed them accurately. We have an 
idea that this little piece of hers will be re- 
printed in newspapers from coast to coast 
and it may become one of the “minor clas- 
of the season. It carries an idea which 
may endure long after her authorship is 
forgotten. 


of people 


S.cs’ 





The AMA Shouldn’t Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, during 
this fall’s campaign, the American Med- 
ical Association spent millions of doilars 
to confuse our public health needs and 
block all proposals to fill them. There 
is still an amazing amount of misinfor- 
mation in circulation on these subjects. 

With permission to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Recorp, I attach an 
article which does much to put the dis- 
cussion of issues on a straight 
factual plane. It is entitled “The AMA 
Shouldn’t Lie,” by Oscar Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator, which appears 
in the official magazine of the American 
Federation of Labor, the American Fed- 
erationist, in the December issue: 

THe AMA SHOUJLDN’T LIE 
(By Oscar Ewing) 

Serious illness costs more than you can 
afford to pay. That is, unless you belong to 
the one American family out of five with an 
income of more than $5,000 a year; or un- 
less you have no ir.come at all and can quali- 
fy as a charity case. 

National health insurance would enable 
you to pay for good medical care by setting 
aside a portion of your wages each time 
you're paid, just as you do now to get the 
social-security protection of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

Sickness is unpredictable. Your next ill- 
ross may cost you anywhere from a few 
dollars to hundreds or even thousands of 
doliars. National health insurance would 
operate on the sound American principle of 
putting aside a portion of earnings as pro- 
tection for the future. It is simply an ex- 


4 
these 


tension of social security to cover medical 
care. 

When illness strikes, you would not have 
to go into debt or onto charity in order to 
You would not 


pay doctor and hospitel bills. 





need to put off seeing the doctor through 
fear c* being unable to pay the bill. See- 
ing your doctor %efore an illness becom 
serious would help him head off disaster and 
keep you in better health. 

In the heat of the recent political cam- 
paign, national health insurance was shame. 
fully misrepresented by reactionary gr 
National insurance is not a plan t 
socialize medicine. The doctors would n 
work for the government, nor would the Gov- 
ernment tell them how to practice medicine 
There wou'd be no change in the relation- 
ship between patient and doctor—except for 
the removal of the present dollar barrier. A 
program which proposes to better the health 
of every American deserves studied consider- 
ation rather than name-calling 

Under national health insurance, 114 per- 
cent of your wages would be withheld anc 
your employer would contribute a 
amount, just as in old-age and survivors in- 
surance. These payroll taxes, paid by work- 
ers and employers across the country, would 
help to build up a fund out of which would 
be paid the doctor and hospital bills of the 
worker and his dependents. 

Let us suppose, for example, you become 
suddenly ill—a sharp pain in the abdomen. 
Your wife suggests you had better see a doc- 
tor. You aren’t held back by the fear of 
“Can I afford it?” because you've already 
been paying for the right to medical care 
through payroll deductions. So you decide 
to go to see a doctor—or, if you're feeling 
quite ill, you phone and ask him to drop 
around. 

You can choose any doctor who is taking 
part in the national health insurance plan 
It may well be the same family doctor you've 
always called, or wanted to call, in emer- 
gencies. 

Your doctor diagnoses your condition, per- 
haps after consultation with a specialist, a 
appendicitis. He sends you to a good hos- 
pital, where a skilled surgeon performs the 
operation. With good nursing care, you are 
back on the job in a couple of weeks. And 
you don’t have the worry of “How am I ever 
gaing to pay for it?” The doctor's bill and 
hospital bill will be paid from the national 
fund which you and your employer helped 
build. 

It’s as simple as that. Your insurance 
would entitle you and your dependents to 
home and office calls by your doctor, treat- 
ment by specialists, hospital and nursing 
care up to 60 days, eyeglasses, hearing aids, 
costly medicines, X-rays, and laboratory tests. 
It would also cover, to a limited degree, den- 
tal care and home nursing. 

Fees and rate standards would be estab- 
lished by a board in your own community 
made up of local citizens and, of course, rep- 
resentatives of the health professions. 
Strictly professional matters would be de- 
cided by local councils of doctors. A Fed- 
eral board would establish broad standards 
to assure that the system operated without 
discrimination and that only accredited doc- 
tors and hospitals took part. 

Perhaps you are now covered by voluntary 
health insurance. These plans serve a use- 
ful purpose, but they don’t pay all your 
sickness bills. They also cost too much to 
meet the needs of low-income groups. As a 
matter of fact, 86,000,000 Americans still have 
no health insurance protection of any kind. 

Operating costs and profits in individual 
commercial policies run over 60 percent, leav- 
ing less than 40 cents from each premium 
dollar to pay your medical bills. Overhead 
in the group commercial plans runs about 30 
percent. The strictly nonprofit voluntary 
plans show a better record. But even here 
the overhead for hospitalization plans (like 
Blue Cross) runs to about 15 percent of 
permiums; for surgical-medical plans (like 
Blue Shield), it runs about 23 percent. 

Very few voluntary plans will give you 
anything like complete protection. Under 
most plans you must still dig into your own 
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pocket to pay for the doctor, special nursing, 
expensive medicines, and anything beyond 
routine care. Very fev plans offer preventive 
medicine, inoculations, prenatal and post- 
natal care, medical care at home, or periodic 
check-ups. 

Actually, the Blue Cross hospitalization 
plan pays only 21 percent of the average 
family’s medical bills. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, providing both hospitalization and 
doctors’ services, pay only 35 percent of the 
family’s medical bills. 

National health insurance, however, is only 
a part of the President’s program for raising 
the levels of Ameérica’s health. Enabling 
workers and their families to pay their medi- 
cal bills will insure greater protection of the 
Nation’s health, but we also need more doc- 
tors and hospitals, an extension of public 
health services, intensified research, and 
means to return the handicapped to pro- 
ductive jobs. 

We have made great strides in the past 
50 years in reducing the toll of disease. The 
average child born this year can look for- 
ward to about 20 years longer life than one 
born in 1900. We have virtually wiped out 
smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid fever. In 
our better hor ‘tals lives of more mothers 
and infants arc veing saved than ever before. 

We are proud of our progress, but we can- 
not call it good enough. These figures offer 
some idea of a few of the problems yet to 
be solved: at least 8,000,000 of our people 
are in need of treatment for mental dis- 
orders, 190,000 die every year from cancer, 
460,000 from heart disease; some 40,000 babies 
die every year in premature births. 

There is a tremendous job to be done for 
the Nation’s children. Half a million have 
rheumatic fever or heart disorders; another 
500,000 have orthopedic or spastic defects; 
1,000,000 have defective hearing; 4,000,000 
have visual defects; 20,000,000 need dental 
attention. 

Ill health is costing America $27,000,000,- 
000 a year in lost wages and production— 
$8,500,000,000 in medical and health costs. 
At a time when we are working to gear the 
Nation for defense, 1,500,000,000 days are 
being lost each year through illness. Nearly 
3,000,000 persons are totally disabled, their 
productive ability lost to the Nation. 

Of course, we can’t hope to solve these 
problems overnight. But thousands of our 
deaths are preventable, and much could be 
done to reduce illness and disability. We 
could, for example, do a better job if more of 
the country were brought up to the level of 
medical care found in the more progressive 
States. Too often your chances of recovering 
from an illness depends on where you live. 
Our best hospitals are found in the large 
cities, where there’s more wealth. These 
centers also attract the bulk of our health 
personnel—doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
laboratory workers, 

The distribution of doctors varies as much 
as 1 for every 500 persons in Massachusetts 
or the District of Columbia to 1 for every 
1,500 persons in Mississippi or New Mexico. 
In two counties out of every five there is no 
accredited general hospital. There is no 
full-time health department in one-third of 
our counties, in which 40,000,000 people live. 

We are making progress, yes; but we still 
need to extend good medical care to more 
people who can’t get it or can’t afford it. We 
must keep improving our defenses against 
disease and disability, just as we strengthen 
our defenses against other threats to Amer- 
ica’s welfare. Our citizens’ health is a vital 
part of our Nation's strength. That’s why, 
along with national health insurance, the 
President has recommended other measures 
needed to fill in the gaps in American medi- 
cal care. 

The Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
is enabling us to increase our hospital fa- 
cilities, especially in areas of need. It pro- 
vides Federal funds to help States and com- 
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munities build new hospitals and health 
centers. Since passage of the law in 1946 
over a thousand new hospital projects have 
been started. This is progress, although we 
really should double our present number of 
hospitals. 

As a matter of fact, only 14 out of every 
100 counties in the United States meet the 
accepted standard of 4% general hospital 
beds for each 1,000 of population. Your 
chance of getting into a hospital when you 
or someone in your family becomes seriously 
ill may depend on how rapidly this program 
goes forward. 

We need to extend protective health serv- 
ices by seeing that every county has a full- 
time health department Each community 
can strive to improve its cwn health serv- 
ices. Often State or Federal aid will be 
needed. 

A good health department serves as the 
watchdog of your community's health. 
Among the services it should provide are food 
and milk inspections, water pollution con- 
trol, home nursing care, mass case-finding to 
disclose unsuspected diseases, venereal dis- 
ease treatment centers, crippled children’s 
services, and maternal and child care clinics 
There should be one public-health nurse for 
every 6,500 persons, but there was only 1 
for every 63,700 in 1948. Your own health is 
more fully protected in a city or county with 
an up-to-date health department 

You undoubtedly have read about the new 
treatments that have ween developed as a 
result of medical research. No one could fail 
to be impressed by the miraculous results 
obtained from the use of such drugs as sulfa, 
penicillin, and cortisone. Congress has re- 
flected the public’s enthusiasm by providing 
additional funds for research, notably in can- 
cer, heart disease, and -nental disorders. 

The National Institutes of Health of the 
Federal Security Agency have developed into 
the world’s foremost laboratories for medical 
research. Federal funds are also being used 
to assist independent medical research proj- 
ects in American hospitals, universities, and 
other institutions. 

We are still in need of more research in 
the chronic diseases which a tack the aged. 
We need greater study of the hazards which 
menace our children and infants. 

Federal funds invested in medical research 
pay human and financial dividends out of all 
proportion to cost. Yet until recently we 
were spending more research money on plant 
and animal diseases than on human diseases. 
The chance of restoring a member of your 
family to health may depend on the progress 
we make in medical research 

It is an inexcusable | to American pro- 
ductivity to deprive physically disabled per- 
sons of jobs because proper medical care or 
rehabilitation services are not available. 
With no way to support themselves, these 
people become a problem to their families 
and must often rely on public support 

Fortunately, we are making headway in 
preparing these citizens for jobs through our 
Federal-State program of vocational reha- 
bilitation. In the past 6 years some 280,000 
disabled workers have received medical care 
and training for jobs which match their 
abilities rather than their disabilities and 
actual placement 

There remain, however, 
persons who need rehabilitation. More Fed- 
eral funds invested in this program would 
be many times repaid, not only in the taxes 
paid by citizens who become productive 
workers but in the strengthened morale of 
these workers and their families 

To operate an enlarged health pr 
shall need, of course, more doctors, 


perhaps 1,500,000 


gram, we 
dentists, 


nurses, and other health personnel. We 
shall need 20 percent more doctors. The 
shortage of dentists is even greater. And we 


need 42,000 more nurses right now. 
A bill was recently passed by the Senate 
which would enable our medical schools to 





expand their facilities and which would pro- 
vide scholarships for deserving medical stu- 
dents. When the bill came up for hearir 
in a House committee, it met strong « 
sition from the American Medical Associa- 
tion and was shelved. This seems incredible 
in view of the fact that we face a national 
emergency and must draft doctors for the 
armed services 

Of course, the AMA will continue to use 
the bulk of its high-powered and expensive 
ammunition to fight national health insur- 
ance, the heart of the President’s program 
for improving the Nation's health 

Curiously, the AMA is stanchly support- 
ing the voluntary plans, which it once called 





“socialistic, communistic >. & © Rett 
ing to revolution.” It has a long record of 
opposing progressive legislation It was 
against old-age and survivors’ insurance, un- 
employment insurance, workmen's compen- 
sation, public-health services to control 


tuberculosis—and even the 
communicable diseases 

In October the AMA alone spent $1,100,000 
to fight national health insurance. It will 
continue to try to make you think that 
adoption of the President's program would 
destroy the very foundations of America 

American workers are familiar with these 
time-worn reactionary devices. They will not 
be fooled 

The fisht to adopt a health-insurance pro- 
gram to meet the needs of all American 
will go on. 


reporting of 





Withdrawal From Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITE” STATES 
Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, a thought- 
ful editorial entitled “Time To Get Out,” 
appeared in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat for December 11. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Trme To Get Out 


The welcome news is received from east 
Korea that some 60,000 UN troops, most 
of them Americans, are being evacuated 


in orderly fashion from the Hungnam area 
which fronts the wild terrain they 
were trapped for 2 week 

This makes much more sense than the 
Truman-Attlee statement that “Korea will 
not be abandoned,” and the Attlee statement 
early in the week in London that he has 
good hopes the UN will be able to 
hold a stabilized line 





where 


forces 





It has been clear for some time that the 
UN’s meager forces cannot expel the Com- 
munists from Korea. There are too 1 
of them. The odds against us in manpow 
are probably 10 to 1. Besides, the Red I 
fightir in a terrain which they know and 
in weather to which they are ac tomed 
And tl are bountifull pplied wi art 
and material by Ru 

So, the realistic view is for the UN t ret 
out of Korea with the least possible |! of 


men and equipment, 


mark the campaign off 


as a military defeat, accept the loss in pres- 
tige and face that accrues to the whipping, 
and deploy our strength to other are after 
which a calmer, more intelligent ass nent 
of the fact an be mad 
























































































The rst st is Japan which we can and 
mu K } n f [The Allied navy 
a r force which should make Formosa 
ir l rom the China mainland, can 
be ] r this defense. And it strikes us 
as comfy ery irrati l even to consider at 
t he plan for extending all-out aid 
to ( Eai-shek and Si him in a 

Chi I er 

When all ir men are out of Korea—and 
tere wright prospect that they can be 
evacuated without a Dunkerque—there will 
time for President Truman, Secretary 
i ecretary Marshall, and the leaders 
in Congress to reexamine American foreign 
pol to reflect on the fantastic extremes to 
which it *ht us and to consider ways 

1 me of doing the best thing next 

] ) d be evident to all, including Mr. 
Trun that the so-called Truman Doctrine 
! worked out as originally conceived. 
He took in too much territory in his ambition 
to patrol the globe, stop the Communists in 
t tra wherever they appeared and be a 
kind and generous father to all the peoples 


of the free world. It brought us to the brink 
of world war III in the Orient. It revealed 
that the billions we have spent in Europe 
have not brought us one friend who will 
stick with us to the bitter end. Such tenu- 
ou liances as we now have in West Europe 


ened And it demonstrates that 
hose who are our elected or appointed lead- 
wrongly both as to the 
and means to carry 
and our capacity to make good 
be the champion of all mankind. 


ruessed 


1 


t 

er have 
ene determination 
i 
‘ 


\ eriously, the present debacle has 
I i the question as to how far, under 
the ¢ titution, the President can go in 
deciding and implementing foreign policy 
without the consent of Congress. Ever since 
Mr. Truman committed our armed services 
to combat in Korea, it has been said that 
this w in act of declared war without a 
conegre lal act The result has been con- 


fusion and doubt in the public’s mind as to 
our leadership, tre concomitant of which is 
a wavering confidence in the President him- 
he 


Perhaps in the face of an emergency, and 


if the pressure is eased in Korea, a clearer 
definition of aims and methods can be ob- 
tained Yesterday’s consultation at the 


White H 


It is 


use was a step in that direction. 
time the United States knows 
going and how it proposes to get 


high 
where it is 
there 





Perhaps Casey Should Lower the Boom on 


the American Medical Association and 


Not the Individual Doctors Who Are Its 
Virtual Captives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to give due publicity to an article 
which appeared in the Jewish Press, of 
Omaha, Nebr., on Friday, October 20, 
1950, and which was written by Mr. 
Leonard Boasberg. 

It presented to the reading public per- 
haps an approach to the correct view- 
point which the American people should 
heed. It points out a great culprit which 


stalks abroad in our land today holding 
as virtual captives, the members of the 
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medical profession and seeks to cripple 
the Nation in this great crisis hour. I 
predict that the day will come when the 
name “American Medical Association” 
and the individual doctors, too, who be- 
long to it, if they do not free themselves 
from its tenaciously wicked grasp, will 
be as a hiss and a byword at every cross- 
road throughout the length and breadth 
of our land. 
The article is as follows: 


Don’t TAKE My Worp For IT—PLEASE BE 
Kind To Doctors, THEY NEED YOUR 
PATIENCE 


(By Leonard Boasberg) 


Unk you have a streak of cruelty you'll 
use your best bedside manner with doctors 
these days, and you'll tread softly and un- 
belligerently wher you see one coming, avert- 


ing your eyes as you would, perhaps, for an 
adolescent girl with a particularly bad case 
of acne, or for a hunchback, or a leper. 

Doctors need all your patience now and 
perhaps for some time to come, for they're 
mixed up—whether they will or no—with one 
of the crassest campaigns of confusion ever 
perpetrated on the American public, a cam- 
paign backed by some of the most unsavory 
elements in America. 

I refer, of course, to the American Medical 
Association’s $1,100,000 (plus $19,000,000 or 
so in tie-ins) concentrated propaganda drive 
aimed at convincing us that compulsory 
health insurance equals socialized medicine, 
equals socialism, equals communism. 

That's tripe, and the AMA Knows it. Com- 
pulsory health insurance is compulsory 
health insurance, and it’s no more socialistic 
than compulsory education. 

Socialism isn’t communism, either, and if 
there’s a doctor in the house who thinks it is, 
I can only refer him to the history of the 
world for the last hundred years or so. 

Socialists and Communists have been 
battling each other ever since Karl Marx 
came out with that melange of fact and non- 
sense, brilliancy and blindness that he 
called communism. First thing the Com- 
munists do when they take over a country 
is to liquidate the Socialists, and most 
Socialists are well aware of that fact. Social- 
ist Britain is our best friend and closest ally 
in the entire world, fighting side by side with 
us against the North Korean Communists, 
and Socialist-minded neutrals—as in India, 
Israel, and Indonesia—are among our best 
potential allies. 

Send them off into the wild red yonder 
and we can kiss our liberties good-by. 

That full-page AMA ad said that in 
America 70,000,000 people are protected by 
voluntary health insurance. Trouble is, they 
don’t mention how well protected these 
people are or how much this insurance costs 
or anything about the other 80,000,000 people 
in America. (A pronational health insurance 
group, the Committee for the Nation’s 
Health, estimates that only 3,500,000 people 
are adequately covered by voluntary plans, 
I don’t know one way or the other, but the 
AMA's wild statistics are somewhat less than 
helpful in clarifying matters.) 

The AMA’s medicine men are also praising 
to the skies the Blue Cross. Somehow, they 
would be a bit more effective if people didn’t 
remember that only a few years back the 
AMA was calling THAT socialistic. 

I know a good many doctors, and as I’ve 
said here before, I've never met a doctor I 
didn’t like. I respect them for their intelli- 
gence, I envy them for their knowledge, I 
honor them for their selflessness—and I pity 
them for their union. 

The bitter truth is that a doctor has about 
as much chance of opposing high AMA policy 
as, so I am given to understand, a coal miner 
has of opposing John L. Lewis. 

A doctor—one of the best—told me the 
other day that if he came out fo- Congress- 








m.an EvucENE O’SULLIVAN he couldn't get into 
a hospital in Omaha. And O’SULLIVAN says 
doctors are telling him the same thing. All 
of which is passing strange, because O’SuLLI- 
VAN is against compulsory health insurance, 

Although 1 object to the AMA's tactics, I'll 
defend to the death its right to oppose sx ] 
ized medicine, which I oppose too, and com- 
pulsory health insurance, which I favor now 
that I’ve read the AMA ads. 

I won’t, however, defend i’s right to pas- 
sively exclude from its membership doctors 
who don’t measure up to certain standards 
color. 

Now technically the AMA doesn’t exclude 
Negro doctors. But you can’t be an AMA 
member unless you’re a member of a State 
AMA society, and there’s the rub. A few 
days ago the Medical Society of Virginia again 
turned down Negroes, and that keeps them 
out of the AMA. 

If the doctors of America, as the AMA ad- 
vertisements claim, are so “dedicated t 
their fellow citizens at home and their com- 
rades in uniform, wherever service in this 
Nation may take them,” and if the thing 
they’re so “ready to fight for—to sacrifice 
for—to die for—is not the alien way of life 
of socialism, but the prideful security of a 
free and self-reliant people,” it seems to me 
that they could do something about the 
Negro doctors of America who are barred from 
the AMA despite their professional qualifi- 
cations. 

It must be embarrassing to doctors—espe- 
cially Jewish doctors—to notice the company 
the AMA keeps. One of the AMA’s favorites 
is Fulton Lewis, Jr., latest addition to your 
local solo’s crew of columnists. With George 
Sokolsky, David Lawrence, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Victor Riesel, Bruce Barton and Louis 
Bromfield, they need him like a hole in a 
heacline. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., is the man who, accord- 
ing to documents seized from the Nazi For- 
eign Office by Allied forces in Germany, of- 
fered free advice to Adolf Hitler on how to 
end the war in 1940. 

He’s the man to whom George Racey Jor- 
dan (remember him?) brought that cock- 
and-bull story about wartime atomic ship- 
ments to Russia, a story which, Life maga- 
zine declared, no reporter worth his salt 
could have taken seriously. But Lewis did. 

But ghcul writer John T. Flynn, who 
thinks America is going to hell every time 
a Democrat gets elected to office, is the 
AMA's prize package. 

America Firster Flynn, one of Merwin K. 
Hart’s buddies, has been identified by 
Friends of Democracy, Inc., as a leader of 
America Action, Inc., which it terms a 
smokescreen organization for Nationalists, 
pro-Fascists, anti-Semitic, and anti-Catholic 
hate :aongers. 

Flynn, in 1945, wrote: “Behind the suc- 
cessful drive to disgrace and remove Gen. 
George S. Patton from his army command in 
occupied Germany is the secret and as- 
toundingly effective might of this Republic’s 
foreign-born political leaders, such as Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court Felix Frankfurter, 
of Vienna; White House Administrative As- 
sistant Dave (Devious Dave) Niles, alias Ney- 
hus; and the Latvian ex-rabbinical student 
now known as Sidney Hillman. 

“An honest birth record spelling out the 
names of the paternal grandfathers of this 
triumvirate would be interesting even if the 
educated Christian-American couldn’t read 
it.” 

Shades of the Chicago Tribune. 

Discussing the famous Patton slapping in- 
cident, he declared: “What was not reported 
at the time was that the soldier who got 
slapped was of Jewish descent and that the 
general, hot and fatigued and fresh from the 
the fighting front used the words ‘yellow- 
bellied’ or ‘yellow streaked,’ linking them up 
with a direct reference to the patient’s racial 
background.” 
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He claimed that Secretary of the Treasury 


Morgenthau and Frankfurter bellowed in 
the White House and the various breast 
beaters, world savers, and payroll patriots 


safe in their Washington foxholes, howled 
for the dismissal of Old Blood and Guts 

There wasn't a word of truth in the story 
and O’Donnell was forced to 
whole thing 

And that’s the kind of a guy whose book 
the Road Ahead, the AMA wants us all to 
read. 

Oh, doctor. 


retract the 





When He Cometh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Spexzker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am inserting a sermon delivered 
on Sunday, December 17, 1950, entitled 
“When He Cometh.” The sermon was 
delivered on the Sunday morning fol- 
lowing the President's declaration of a 
national emergency by the Reverend Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, D. D., minister, in the 
National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This sermon deserves 
widespread recognition, and I recom- 
mend it to every Member of this body. 
Dr. Elson’s sermon follows: 


WHEN HE 
(By Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, D. D.) 


“Jesus came into Galilee preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom of God.”—Mark 1: 14 

This Lord's day finds us at worship on the 
first day following the declaration of a na- 
tional emergency. Several years ago, Robert 
Merriam wrote a book about the Battle of 
the Bulge, which he called Dark December. 
The title of that book has lost some signifi- 
cance. This is dark December. Our days 
are as dark as they were following the first 
Battle of Bull Run, if not, indeed, the gravest 
in the history of our national existence. 

But this is also Advent—a time when we 
look for the shining star and the light of the 
world. Against the darkness of the hour 
our Lord’s coming shines with a new in- 
candescence. Why did Jesus come into the 
world? What did He come into the world to 
do? What was the central purpose of His 
ministry? 

When Peter was growing olc, he dictated 
to his stenographer, Mark, the meaning of 
the ministry of Jesus and the impression He 
had left upon his life. You find his account 
in the Gospel of Mark, undoubtedly the first 
account of the ministry of Jesus to be writ- 
ten. Having thus reflected in the quiet calm 
that comes with the years, he concluded, 
“Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom of God” (Mark 1: 14). 
That was His message and His mission. That 
sentence summarized what, according to 
those who heard Him frequently and knew 
Him intimately, He came to do. He came 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God. 

At the very opening of His ministry you see 
Him going into the synagogue at Nazareth, 
taking up the scriptures and reading from 
the Prophecy of Isaiah: “The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor; He hath 
sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 


COMETH 
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year of the Lord” (Luke 4 
then He announced, “This d 
is fulfilled in your « The kingdom of 
God had come in Hin He was the kingdom 
in miniature The man and the message 
were one. The program and the person were 
inseparable rhe rule of God in the hearts 
of men—that was the kingdom He pro- 
claimed 

Everywhere He went He revealed God and 
interpreted God to men. Up and down the 
country He went urgi rien to repent and 
to put God at the center their lives. It 
was seeing God, and having fellowship with 
God that was the burden of His appeal. He 
bore witness of this truth Himself. As a 


18-19). And 
ay the scripture 


lad, who remained in the temple when His 
parents had gone homeward, He said, “‘Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business God was His only concern. 
When 4 man His disciples feared He might 


be hunery He exclaimed, “I have meat to 





eat that ye know not of, for my meat to 
do the will of Him that sent me l ast 
when His work was done and He went to 
His cross, He cried out, “Father, unto Thy 


hands I commend my 
He was and everything 


spirit Everything 
He did was to reveal 


, the perfect God-centered, God-conscious life. 
That is the meaning of St. Paul’s words, 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” The the gian, John, put 
it, “The word became flesh and dwelt among 
us.” 


He came not with a set of 
blueprints, or economic program I 
cal theories. He offered no man utopia 
He was no Titan who did many things. He 
did one central thing perfectly. He revealed 
the life of God in the life of man. Men 
pleaded with Him to lead a revolution, to 
command an army, to destroy despotism, to 
sit upon a royal throne. He was asked to 
demonstrate His physical power—to turn 
stones into bread, to throw Himself down 
from the temple—to use material power. 
He kept on quietly talking about the king- 
dom of God and demonstrating it in Himself. 
Into a world of political intrigue, social 
ostracism, and cruel slavery, He came 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God. 
That was His message. That was His chief 
concern. The kingdom and the King were 
one. 

So He sent out His disciples. They pro- 
claimed the gospel of the kingdom of God. 
God in Christ had done a mighty work, they 
said. The King had come. They knew that 
His kingdom was to be in the hearts of men. 
It could not be elsewhere until first estab- 
lished there. They said wicked men had re- 
jected this King, had tried to dethrone Him, 
attempted to destroy Him—but that He 
lived—that He called men to follow Him— 
to obey Him. In the name of the King they 
called for repentance and entrance into the 
kingdom—the kingdom in which God rules 
the hearts of men. 

That gospel brought an upheaval in social, 
economic, and political life of a world that 
was falling to pieces. When inen are born 
into the kingdom of God and the love of God, 
something happens. Men in the kingdom of 
God can be slaves neither to institutions or 
men. That is why the gospel launched the 
birth of freedom. When men put God at 
the center of life you can trust men. When 
a world makes the God of Jesus paramount, 
then the world can be trusted. It was to 
preach the gospel of the kingdom of God 
and to redeem it for the kingdom that Jesus 
came into the world. 


tm 


Too often we have misunderstood the 
meaning of the kingdom. We have gotten 
the sequence wrong. We have tried to bring 
in the kingdom without the King. We have 
attempted to frame sociological programs, 
political platforms, and economic reforms 
and called them the kingdom of God. 
Church leaders have said we must do this 


sociological 


S, or politi- 
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because it is based upon the Sermon on the 
Mount We have mistakenly presumed that 
the Sermon on the Mount was uttered to a 

throng The truth is that the 
ethical pattern of the Sermon on the Mount 
was presented to the disciples who had with 


miscellaneous 


drawn from the multitude to a mountain 
retreat “And seeing the multitud He 
went up into a mountain: and when He was 
set, His disciples came unto Him. And He 
opened His mouth and taught them 
ing * * *.” The words were spoken t 

men who recognized and accepted the Ki: 

and were ready to live in the kingdom of 
God. They were not spoken to unredeemed 
uncommitted men. It is one thing to apply 
the Beatitudes to the people for whom they 
were intended. It is quite another to assume 
that they are yet a national policy To ex* 
pect a spiritually mature individual 
to live by these exacting standards it quite a 


say- 


or group 


different thing from supposing they are 
God's will for a spiritually miscellaneous 
nation The standards of the kingdom be- 


long to those who acknowledge the King and 
live in the kingdom 

It is because we have attempted establish- 
ing the kingdom without the King that the 
church shares with the re of mankind in 


guilt for the present tragic world Too many 
have thought that the kingdom of God is 
world order without war. The 





1esies which Jesus said He came to ful- 
fill and the sermons which He preached all 


aii 
mention something more than the absence 


of war—they talk about justice, and right- 
eousness, freedom from poverty, sickness, 
slavery, and especially the emancipation of 


man from sin 

Some churchmen have said, “If only we can 
have a world in which peace prevails we will 
have the kingdom of God.” If we can avoid 
shooting—if we can escape coercion, then 
we will have the kingdom—mankind will be 
reconciled. 

But do you have the kingdom? Would 
you have the kingdom even if there were no 
coercion, no shooting, and only that kind of 
peace? Do you have the kingdom when 
there is slavery? Do you have the kingdom 
when personality is defamed? Do you herve 
the kingdom when truth is suppressed? 
Do you have the kingdom when interna- 
tional fellowship is obstructed by the im- 
prisonment of millions behind an impene- 
trable iron curtain? No, peace, in the sense 
of no shooting, does not guarantee the king- 
dom of God. The only way to the kingdom 
of God is to put the King on the throne of 
the human heart 

The church has been right in insisting that 
we share food and clothing, medicines and 
tools with the dispossessed and underprivi- 
leged of the world. It has been wrong in 
supposing that this material satisfaction 
would bring in the kingdom of God The 
church has been right in insisting that in- 
ternational conflicts be resolved by peaceful 
adjudication through the United Nations 
It has been wrong in supposing that such 
efforts should not be adequately imple nented 
by military force—a judge cannot carry on a 
trial or accomplish a sentence without coer- 
cion—the police force 

Pacifist churchmen and lobbyists have pro- 
moted resolutions in church convocations 
and have so successfully lobbied before the 
Congress as to inhibit the adequate prepara- 
tion of our Nation to reinforce United Na- 
tion actions and support our own interna- 
tional commitments. They thought the 
kingdom of God has chiefly, if not only, the 
characteristics of peace 

A distinguished son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, Dr. Karl T. Compton, in 1947, recom- 
mended on behalf of the President's Com- 
mission, that we establish immediately a 
more robust military organism. This Com- 
mission said, “We recommend the adoption of 
universal training because we are convinced 
that weakness on our part not only involves 







































































































vy iu grave risks, but also weakens 


the ted I ions on which rest ir best 
! for lasting peace A weak and ir- 
Ameri is 1 invitation to failure. 
4 nd resolute America is the best 
1 ! i ‘ and for the success 
I 1 Na Dr. Daniel L. Pol- 
in Father Walsh nd the scientists and 
€ the President ( nmission 
) ed inf ng urdy and comprehen- 
ive rt , long enough ago to 
I t net f bout it 
I dent did his part Others of us, 


< f war and the acknowledged 

I zard f extensive military training 

I r Nati had no other choice 
i ( a hist Vv 

But tl € utions of church conventions 

ti f fist lobbyists prevailed. Twenty 


no- 


said that the 
and that 


( i! and educators 


weakness invites wars’ 


therefore United States should remain 
r Ww “trite and unbelievable over- 
implificati of history In the days when 
the Commission's report was under discus- 
eve pul pinion poll showed over- 
whelming public approval of military train- 


refused to act. So 
the pressure groups and the 


ing But ( 


successful we 


von gress 


lobbyists thing was done. And now we are 
paying the price. The good intentions of the 
ed tors, and well-meaning but mistaken 
churchmen do not help us now. Young 
Americans without adequate training or suf- 


rcements are being killed. They 
ped now by any claim that prep- 
l military action in this kind of 
world is “a trite and unbelievable oversim- 
plificati of history.” The question now is, 
who oversimplified the interpretation of his- 
tory? 

It is clear now, if it was not clear before 
that the crisis is more than a clash of ideol- 
orgies and economic theories, though it is 
that We are in danger of being unable to 
deal with realities, including moral realities. 
“The United Nations, the United States, the 
whole free world is threatened by men who 
acquired tremendous military power 
» do not seem to understand that 
weakness on the part of their prospective 
victims is an assurance oO; peace,” said an 
editorial in the Washington Star last July. 
That editorial was prophetic. 

he church has its own guilt. We have 
remained silent when we should have spoken. 
And too often when we have spoken we have 
said the wrong thing 


ficient reint 
are not he 


aravol 


have 


and wh 


We should have asked for repentance— 
from fishness, pride We should have 
called for even more generosity and more sac- 
rifice—for more missionaries and greater res- 
toration funds We should have insisted 
that our Nation share generously with oth- 
ers and assist in their physical reconstruc- 
tion—even beyond the generous things we 
did. We should have been more insistent 


that even Russia participate in that assist- 
And we should have insisted that all 
tance be given and administered 
in the spirit of brotherliness, 

ro say that this person or that group is 
now guilty is not true and it is of no avail. 
Confronted with the claims of the kingdom 
christian discipleship we are 
all guilty We are all in the same condem- 
nation. We wanted our young men home in 
1945. We wanted prosperity, our gadgets, 
our comfort, and luxury. We wanted peace 
without the price of peace. We were blind 
to the irreconcilability of colliding ideol- 
gies. We thought Soviet communism 
wanted peace when it was something else 
they wanted. 

On this advent Sunday, we are called back 
to faith in the kingdom of God—the king- 
dom into which men are born again—with 
new motives and new purposes. The king- 
dom of God and the kingdom of the United 
States are not the same thing. We know 
we are not perfect but we are striving for 


ance 


such assi 


of God, ol 
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improvement. The kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of Stalinism are not the same thing. 
We know that they are forever irreconcil- 
able. But to faith in the kingdom of God 
we must cling anew. Advent means that 
God once entered our fleeting life. We know 
what He is like and what we ought to be- 
come, 

There is an 
all events move. 


eternal purpose toward which 
As Lincoln put it, “The 


Almighty has his own purposes.” Even if 
the worst comes; if civilization becomes a 
shambles, there will be a remnant of the 


redeemed. And if we have been an unwor- 
thy instrument in establishing His kingdom 
on earth it may even be that God will raise 
up another people unto Himself, 

We know the kingdom can come. Once 
it did come in Christ. We see what life can 
be when God is in it fully. 

No matter what comes—God is. 

No matter what happens—God is God. 

We cannot despair whatever the circum- 





stances. We have seen the King once in 
history. His kingdom standeth sure, “I am 
Alpha and Omega,” saith the Lord, 

*. 


Letter to a Soldier in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 20 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter to a soldier 
in Korea read by the Reverend A. Powell 
Davies, D. D., at All Souls’ Church, Uni- 
tarian, Washington, D. C., Sunday, De- 
cember 17, 1950. I do not feel adequate 
to express myself on this letter, but 
would prefer to let it speak for itself. It 
carries a message of the greatest im- 
portance to all of us. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LETTER TO A SOLDIER IN KOREA 

DEAR FRIEND: You say near the end of your 
letter that you do not expect an answer. 
That is very good of you. Probably you 
would not complain if I selected from my 
desk some magazine articles, news-cuttings, 
reports of speeches, and the like, and sent 
them to you with the thought that you would 
find them much more useful than my merely 
personal opinions, 

Let me be honest with you: I have been 
tempted to do that very thing. But I can't 
get away with it. You are entitled to a 
persunal answer, a complete and truthful 
answer. Indeed, if you chose to demand it, 
you are entitled to such an answer not only 
from me but from every grown person in the 
United States. 

You say that you do not Know what you 
are doing in Korea—what made it necessary 
in the first place. You wonder whether any 
good has come of it. The Korean people, 
you tell me, both North and South, are much 
worse off than if the United Nations had 
never intervened. Millions of them are ref- 
ugees, walking the winter roads alongside 
your armies, but with nowhere to go. Un- 
counted multitudes have died, and the same 
fate awaits a vast number of survivors. Your 
best friend was killed. He had a sweetheart, 
the girl who had waited for him since his 
senior year in high school. They would have 


been married this Christmas. He had every- 





thing to live for. You ask me what use it 
was, his dying, and what was gained by such 
a@ sacrifice. 


I shall try to answer these questions— 
faithfully and to the best of my ability. But 
there is something I have to say first. Thi 


letter is being written in a warm room, n 
out of doors in zero weather. My feet have 
not been frost-bitten. I have not lost sev- 
eral nights of sleep. If I walk down the 
street I shall see not homeless refugees, but 
the usual crowds busy with their Christma 
shopping. You can see what I’m drivir 
at, I’m sure. It is something that you m 
have to take into account as you read wi 
follows. You are there where the fighting is; 
I am not 

The only thing I can say for myself is that 
I share your protest. I am putting up the 
same fight against bitterness that you 
With you, this fight is recent and intens« 
with me it has lasted a long while and I 
am not so driven by it. But then, as I say, 
I'm here in America; I might feel just as you 
do if I were in Korea, 

I have to admit that people here are just 
as you describe them. They do Know in a 
vague, unhappy way that we are being de- 
feated in Korea. Nevertheless, the war is 
not quite real to them. They see it, so to 
speak, through a glass, darkly; it does not 
meet them face to face. Last week, for in- 
stance, there was a wildcat strike, tying up 
the railroad terminals. Under normal condi- 
tions this strike might be defensible. In 
our present situation, it was outrageous. 
The fact is, however, that the strikers meant 
no harm; they just don’t understand about 
Korea. It is the same with the automobile 
manufacturers. Their profits have been 
large, and that is the way they like them. 
Perhaps you would, too, if you were an auto- 
mobile manufacturer. But when the Gov- 
ernment asked them to wait and talk it over 
before putting up their prices, they flatly 
refused to do it. The war you are fighting 
has not come close enough to frighten 
them. It will, sooner or later, but at present, 
Korean battles seem to be fought chiefly in 
the newspapers. These people have not seen 
phosphorus thrown into an ambulance; to 
them, a Communist is something exposed by 
the Un-American Activities Committee, not a 
fanatical soldier, snuffing out the life of 
your friend. 

You must understand that this is Amer- 
ica, Just the same as always. The people 
here have not been shocked, as you have, 
into a grim sense of realities. What most of 
the people are concerned with, just now, is 
Christmas shopping. I don’t know what you 
think of that; I don’t know what I think of it 
myself. A few weeks ago, when you thought 
you might be home for Christmas, it must 
have been pleasant to imagine all this Christ- 
mas shopping. You would have been a part 
of it, buying presents for your relatives and 
friends just like the rest of us. 

Those long lines of slow-moving vehicles, 
retreating toward the coast, the rear-guard 
action, the sudden ambush, the bridges 
blown up in front of you, the endless trek 
of refugees—people here don't see them, just 
as you might not have seen them if you 
had stayed in America. I do not mean that 
people don't read the news, but that they 
don’t visualize it. They have not watched 
the bulldozers push the earth over the graves 
of the dead; they have not seen blood on the 
snow. 

That is part of the answer to your ques- 
tion. You are in Korea because Americans 
refused to face realities. If our country had 
maintained its strength at the end of the 
Second World War, the entire course of his- 
tory would have been different. But then, 
so would America. Millions of the popu- 
lation would have been under arms. The 
prosperity of these recent years, for what- 
ever it may have been worth, could never 
have happened. The boys who wanted to 




























































come home—just as you do, now—would, in 
many have had to remain abroad. 
Would you have been in favor of these 
terities? If you had been in a position of 
idership, would you have insisted upon 
1em? If you had, your leadership would 
ve been repudiated. The America of the 
st 5 years is the America the people have 
wanted. It is the America they still want. 
From what you write, it is also the Amer- 
ica you want, yourself. You would like, that 
is, to keep it that way if you could 
And here comes the point where we need 
me clearer thinking It is useless being 
embittered about the aftermath of Worl 
War II. We were unequal to our responsi- 
bilities; that istrue. But on the other hand, 
was a great deal that we did do. We 
were far from niggardly with our national 
resources. More than any nation ever did 


cases, 





tnere 









in the past, we gave of our substance to 
those who needed it. Until we saw that we 
were being made fools of, we gave as freely 

Communists as to all others Only slowly 


did our people realize what they were up 
against. Thev wanted peace. They thought 
that most other people wanted peace ey 
believed the Kremlin wanted peace. This 
may not have been intelligent or wise, but 
it was surely not discreditable. Little by 
little, the truth became plainer; fi y, it 
became too plain to be mistaken, and the 
people understood. 

That is why you were sent to Korea; be- 
cause a time had come when Communist 
aggression could no longer be tolerated. It 
was a dangerous decision—the United Na- 
tions intervention in Korea. Even from the 
beginning, it was evident that the Chinese 
armies might support the North Koreans 
3ut what was the alternative? To allow 
the Communists to seize Korea? If we had 
done this, without a fight of any kind, no 
nation in the world would have trusted us. 
It would have been surrender, piecemeal 
surrender, to Communist Our 
loss would have been greater, far greater, 
that way. And the Communist menace 
would have come closer to America without 
our seeing—without the world seeing—in 
full and final plainness—the brutal purpose 
of the Kremlin. 

That is why you went to Korea. 
was no help for it. 











aggression 


There 
We had to make a stand 
somewhere. The United Nations had to 
make a stand. Besides being a moral ne- 
cessity, it had become a question of survival. 
The remaining free nations have no chance 
whatever unless the Communists are halted. 
But you ask a second question. You want 
to know whether any good has come of it. 
You are in retreat. You have not achieved 
the purposes for which you went there 
Here, like yourself, some of what I say 
must be said in bitterness. For the last 2 
years at least, it has been clear that we have 
needed to rearm—and on a scale sufficient 
to protect our interests. In my own view, 
it was clear much sooner, but in any case, 


after the Communist seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia, it was inexcusable to hesitate. Our 
military leaders should have known what 


they were up against, and have provided 
accordingly. They failed to do it Their 
goals were in the future. They should 
have known the time was then, not 1952. 
The Congress bears an equa! share of blame. 
In utter blindness, the majority in both 
Houses insisted upon politics as usual, in- 
deed, upon politics much worse than usual. 
This was criminal stupidity 

To answer your second question, then, I 
shall have to say that you might not have 
been defeated if your leaders had provided 
what was necessary. This would have meant, 
however, that you yourself would have 
needed to leave civilian life much earlier. 
So would thousands of others. I do not 
know how you would have felt about that. 
I just mention it because we have to be hon- 
est with ourselves—all of us. ‘he leaders 
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should have known better—that 


leaders 











I or Nevertheles I tl 

did what the people wanted 

I do not believe, however, that your de- 
feat—even if it turn it to be entirely 
such—means that the effort was useless. It 
id to be tried. Some day, it wi ave to be 
ried again Ther cl e whatever 
hat the wor cal I i slave, half 





ommitted us for the future. It is true, as 


u Say, that 


I 

t 

t n “half a f 
free ne in Korea has 
c 

y 


besides ur wn es there are 





millions of Koreans wh Th 
are also those who have di a stag- 
gering thing to « up a miset 
to stand and f wru 
the answer is a ‘ we ar 
willing to surrender to the Communists, we 
must accept the fact f war for what they 
are Our cause is lost already if blood and 
tears can break our resolution 

As I promised at the beginning, I shall be 


hi ‘st with you. I think that much worse is 
before us than you have seen in Korea I 
think it possible that before long we may be 
driven out of Europe just as we are now being 
driven out of Korea The truth is, you see, 
that our leaders even now are not realists. 
They think that 40 divisions, or 60, or maybe 
80, car top the Russians in This 
may be so, but for my own part, I admit that 
I don’t see hoy Ww ire told that the Ger- 
mans, the French, the Italians, will put up 





lrope 








a strong resistance. Perhaps they will, but 

there is no re n at present for thinking so 

The people of these countries will only fight 

to win if they believe they can win, and they 
7 ’ } 


will only believe they can win if 
United States strength fully mobilized and 
extended. 

This does not mean that we ought not to 
have an alliance The Atlantic Alliance is 
extremely important But it doe: 
that until we trust in ourselves rather than 
in others and are ready to invoke our entire 
power and our whole might this alliance will 
not help us. It is America that must save 
America. American aircraft, American in- 
dustry, American production, American men 
and women, fighting for victory in a war of 
survival The nations with which we are 
allied are faint-hearted War has wearied 
them. Multitudes of their people have given 
up; they do not believe in us, they do not be- 
lieve in anything They are in despair. 
These people will only fight by our side if 
they believe it is the winning side. It is 
our courage that must save them, not their 
courage that can save us 

At the present moment, they do not be- 
lieve that ours is the winning They see 
what most Americans are blind to: that it is 
not certain that we can even defend the con- 
tinental United States. They remember what 
we have forgotten; that wars are not won by 
dollar appropriations but by force in being; 
they know that we shall not win command of 
the skies by airplanes on drafting boards but 
only by those that we can put into the air 
Far better than most Americans, they know 
how imminent is our danger ‘hey are wait- 
ing to see how we use our time—not counted 
in years, but in months and weeks. They 
know the time is n 

So I can answer your question in 
way: I can tell you that 
the defeat in Korea to the extent that we 
have lost some blindness. It is a 
terrible thing that your best friend had to 
die for this. But that is the way the world 
is, and it is uesless being bitter about it. 
We tried to win a war in Korea without 
having what it to win; if we under- 
stand this fact and act upon it, it may save 
us. But we shall have to do better than 
we are doing now. We shall have to realize 
what our people—yes, and most of our lead- 
ers, too—seem unable or unwilling to real- 
ize. There can be blood on the snow in 
America, not just next winter but this 
winter. It is something that the country 


they see 


mean 





side 





this 
good has come of 


of our 





takes 









































































would wake up astonished and stun l, 
just as it has to Korea Our civili d 
fense, our provision for disaster control, are 
almost nonexistent Tasks like these, im- 
mediate a urgent ! ) et 
squabbles We > ot « wel I > 
to tell this, simply because it ! 

But I can iv that we are doi better 
tha we were argely because < I If 
ve are saved, we owe it to your friend 
who kille l 

in Kor 

the 


























be 

bo 

N ’ 

are 

and 

not a simple matter—this question of how 
war comes Much of our trouble in ‘he | 
has arisen from not Knowing this T t is 
why your church h riven } ttle that 
helps you rhe churchmen have 1 under- 
stood They have thougrt that war was 
something that could be cured as a th 

itself instead of a a part of everything 
that ails u the churc! re 
now t t ier t I 

is m > immoral than a bomb made INT 
The o1 comn t i yntrover t 
Ww ld sense to j or me iv that of 
Pro t M. A of V ‘ 
University School of Religion Any wea l 
is inhumane,” he says, “and I would rather 
be blown up with an n nb t i 
bavonetted.” 

He is exactly r t Any weap is in- 
humane. War al' wa s now d N 
will be cr us, sicker nd re- 
voltit be e it repre- 
sents a act ‘ment a 
new dimensio f human } - 
pecially repugnant to us whe! 
instrum¢ nt of disaster. We are in t rip 
of evil necessi and it does 1 i to 
disguise the fact. But if we are ever to bre 
the power of this necessity and be free men 
again free to build a better, gentler, hap- 
pier world, we shall have to rrapple with 


own term 


reality on its 
, battle ir 


Phat is what your 











teaching us We are awakening ndIh 
it is not too late—to what reality requires 
fu I we are Wake r | t his i 
not t e of all of us Some of u rr friend, 
are sick, spiritually sick, and it is a sickné 
unto death In the hearts of some of u 
1idden and disguised, there 1 despair 
Those who are afficted with this sickness are 
not will to make the effort, reality is 
too for them, the struggle h over- 
whelmed them already 

It was Dean Inge, whose understanding of 
history has seldom been surpassed, who once 
said that “resignation is the disease from 
which civilizations die This disease i 
rampant among us. It takes the form, in 
many, of a tenacious clinging to hope ind 
aims that | ong to yesterday; of blind re- 
sistance to what would save u Deep in 
their hearts, they are resigned; if they can- 
not have the world that pleases them, the 
are willing to have no world atall. I ‘ 
this disease is a renunciation of principle 
inward dissolution of conviction They d 
not love freedom, they do not love ju 
they have room only for rese I t 
harshness of event I hope 
heart that what you are dol n Kore will 
help to cure us of this disease 

One of our Senator enator LYNDON JOHN- 
SON, of Texa stated the n ter ¢ 
well in an addre to the S » last wee 
“Is this,” he asked, “the | r of r Nation's 
twilight, the last fading hour of t before 
an endless night shall envelop us ar l } 
Western World? That is a questi h 
we still have in We 









nothing but dark- 


aeiay i ger we can expe t 
ne and defeat and desolation. If we an- 
wer » challenge with courage and confi- 
dence. and with the ability of which we are 
capable, we « , 1 am sure, triumph over our 
for 

That is exactly right. You did not go to 
Korea, my friend, on an isolated venture. 
You are the beginning of the main battle. 
Y ether with the rest of us, both there 
and here, are settling the question Of sur- 
vival Al night of barbarism or a new 
morning of civilization—that is the question 
y u re t ine 

Some your more detailed inquiries I have 
not answered. I am not equipped to speak, 
i ir ince, about mistakes of strategy or 
of generalship. I have opinions about these 
things but I doubt that I should venture 
on them in this letter. If we assume, as 
perhaps we should, that mistakes have been 
made, we ought to recognize, I think, that 
the Chinese armies would have intervened in 
any case So the result would have been 
much the same As to this, the plan fol- 
lowed out was made years ago in thé Kremlin. 

I was in Czechoslovakia, you know, when 
the Communists seized the Government of 
that country. When I returned to America 
and reported what I had seen and heard, 
giving it my conviction that it was a 
further stage in Soviet aggression, there 
were many who would not believe it. Yet, 
we read this week a full admission in the 
words of their Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. 
Fierlinger Plans for the new Czechoslo- 
vakia, he says, were “made in Moscow” even 
before World War II ended. “Stalin in the 
Kremlin,” he continues, “with ingenious 
foresight, drew the outlines of our new 


Czechoslovakia—(and) a new government 
was prepared to take over our new state.” 

I mention this because we must under- 
stand that plans have also been prepared for 
Germany, France, and Italy. This is still 
in the future. But the plans for Korea, and 
for Chinese action in Korea, are being carried 
out. Since we could not have won with the 
forces we were able to commit, there is not 
much gain in blaming strategy or criticizing 
generalship, The Chinese would have come 
in any Case 

Let me say again, we must keep in view 
the main struggle, the struggle we still can 
win. If we win that one, victory will come to 
us in the others, also 

But we must possess the will to win; we 
must be spiritually fit for the conflict. I 
to you with shame that here in Wash- 
ington we not spiritually fit—not yet. 


col CSE 


are 


But I am not without hope. I think things 
are a little better. I am glad you like the 
poetry of Walt Whitman. So dolI. Do you 
remember his lines about America: 

“Not for success alone; 


Not to fair-sail unintermitted always; 

The storm shall dash thy face—the murk of 
war, and worse than war, shall cover 
thee all over 

In many a smiling mask death shall ap- 

proach, beguiling thee—thou in 
disease shalt swelter, 

rhe livid cancer spread its hideous claws, 
seeking to strike thee deep within; 

Consumption of the worst—mortal con- 
sumption—shall rouge thy face with 
hectic: 

But thou shalt face thy fortunes, thy dis- 
eases, and surmount them all 

Shalt soar toward fulfilment of the future 

The Soul—its destinies.” 


I believe that and I know you do. If we are 
bitter at times, it is a clean sort of bitterness 
and washes away some of the heartache. But 


the fact is that we believe—and deeply—in 
freedom and justice and a decent world, and 
we know that the power to win that world 
is in us—and in the people of our country. 

I await eagerly the news that 
safe, 


you are 
When you are back in this region, 
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come and see me. Meanwhile, write me again 
if you feel like it. And don’t be gentle. Tell 
me what you really think. We in America 
will only be saved by the truth that hurts, 
With every best wish, 
Yours very sincerely, 
A. POWELL DAVIES. 





Study of Congress Needed by American 
School Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Trentonian, daily newspaper of Trenton, 
N,. J., on December 7, 1950, published a 
column by Harman W. Nichols, the dis- 
tinguished United Press correspondent, 
describing the study program of the 
Comuuittee for Congress, which c2eks to 
make better study facilities available in 
our schools and colleges about the ac- 
tual work and functions of Congress and 
its Members. 

Because of the worthiness of this en- 
deavor by a group of experienced Wash- 
ington newspapermen to strengthen our 
representative form of government with 
a better knowledge of the Congress of 
the United States, I am pleased to re- 
quest unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
publication of this column, along with a 
query about it from one of my con- 
stituents. 

Complete information about the edu- 
cational program of the Committee for 
Congress, and its Congress Study Coun- 
cil, which plans to use Your Congress 
Magazine, and all available educational 
and information media, press, radio, tel- 
evision and motion pictures, to carry the 
story of Congress to students in and out 
of school, can be obtained from the 
Committee for Congress, 1060 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C., 
ME-2214. 

The column and the query follow: 

(By Harman W. Nichols) 

WASHINGTON, December 7.—It’s a crying 
shame that the school children in Bee 
House, Tex., Farmer City, 111., and Ulrich, 
Mo., don’t know the first thing about how 
our Congress does its work. 

A youngster wrote in the other day and 
wanted to know in which room in the White 
House the Supreme Court meets. 

Well, maybe we can straighten this all 
out. 

We now have a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
group known as the Committee for Congress. 
It’s a brand new thing and has on its board 
of directors a flock of veteran newspaper- 
men and commentators who have observed 
the goings-on in Washington for many years, 

OUTFIT IS NOT PHONY 

The outfit is not phony. It doesn’t ex- 
pect to pay any big dividends to stockhold- 
ers, but it is putting out a little publication 
called Your Congress Magazine, at 1060 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

The idea is to educate the public on what 
goes on here. 

Hal. J. Miller, the moving force behind 
the project, is a familiar figure on Capitol 





Hill. He and his wife, Virginia, did a lot 
of research. They found that there wasn't 
a single high school in the country which 
dug into the inner workings of Congress. At 
least, not to the point where the students— 
or public—had an inkling of how a congres- 
sional committee works. 

Or what comes out of a conference (a 
vague term, at best). Or what a Senator o 
Congressman is supposed to do besides s 
“Here” when the Vice President, who 
President of the Senate, or the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, calls the meet 
ings to order. 


SUPPORTED BY CONGRESS 


The committee has the backing of many 
Members of Congress. Representative 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, of Florida, said: 

“There is great merit to the program—and 
a need for the full understanding of the 
workings of the Government. This is par- 
ticularly true in the trying international 
situation.” 

Representative F. ErRTeEL CARLYLE, of North 
Carolina, said he thought the new committee 
would serve a very useful purpose. 


NO INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Representative M. G. Burnsipe, of West 
Virginia, a former professor of political sci- 
ence, pulled out the stops and said that 
although he tried to teach his students the 
fundamentals of how Congress acts, he never 
was able to. No information from Washing- 
ton available. 

One Representative who doesn’t want to be 
yamed blamed the press for the lack of in- 
terest in Congress. 

“The newspapers and radio poke so much 
fun at Senators and Congressmen that a lot 
of Members crayfish into their shells and 
don’t fight back,” he said. 

“This new program by the Committee for 
Congress sounds like a good idea. Maybe 
some of us now can stick our necks out and 
fight back.” 


The column was accompanied by 
this written memorandum from Carl 
Schielke, 23 Jarvis Place, Trenton 8, 
N. J.: 

Dear Mr. NicHots: Please forward my name 


to the Committee for Congress so that I can 
subscribe. 





Some Newspaper Criticisms of the Adver- 
tising Campaign of the American Medi- 
cal Association and Its Selfish Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
October 15, 1950, issue of the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Sunday Register published in its 
open forum the following letter concern- 
ing the advertising of the American Med- 
ical Association during the last political 
campaign: 

A Reaper TAKES IsSUE WITH MEDICAL SOCIETY 
ADVERTISING—-SAys HE AND NEIGHBOR ARE 
Not RUNNING AMERICA 

To the Open Forum EDpITor: 

A short time ago there appeared in the 
public press an announcement that the 
American Medical Association would spend a 
large sum of money on advertising against 
public health insurance. The first ad ap- 
peared October 8 in This Week magazine, 









































































































































4, entitled, “Who Runs America?” and 
is with the “You and Your 
Neighbor Run America.” I take issue with 
My neighbor and I do not run America. 

» The lobbyists h as the Amer- 
Medical Association, who have millions 


r advertising and influencing law- 


statement 





does 





Perhaps if my neighbor and I had an equal 


unt of cash to spread around among the 
ted pers ymnel of Government. w might 
> an equal voice in running Americ As 
l we have just two votes, my neighbor 
d I, pitted against the r s of ¢ 2 
th of influe 1] 

er fedical the Na 

( ion of M he United 

Chamber € ind t} 





rican Bar Association, to mention but 
W To cite an exa 
these powerful lobbies, look what hap- 

i to the cost of living after co 
re removed at their behest 


WEIGHING THE FAC 





The ad says “the people w the facts.” 
I wonder if the people ever get any facts to 
veigh. I’m sure the AMA and their mil- 


( 
are not going to present both sides of 
question. For example, will they tell us 
much AMA restricts medical training 
fairly? Will they dare tell us how much 
the Nation’s wealth i ntrolled by 
ance companies? Would they dare tell us 
how much the assets of the insurance com- 
nies increased from 1910 to 1930? From 
1930 to 1940? ($26,000,000,000 and an aver- 
ize of $3,000,000,000) yearly from 1940 to 
1950—by approximately $60,000,000,000 to 


date? 


The point is, that their a 
10 years. If these asset 
the people (who weight the facts), 








ets doubled in 
s were controlled by 


y 
oii de 
there 





re 
would be adequate funds to insure everyone 
against failure in health. The ad says “hun- 
dreds of voluntary health insurance plans 


are in healthy competition,” et« My neigh- 
bor and I want to know why the duplication 

effort. Why not have one over-all system 
similar to GI insurance? 





HEALTH INSURANCE 

The ad also says “70,000,000 Americans are 
protected by voluntary health insurance.” 
My neighbor and I want to know why the 
other 80,000,000 of Americans can’t afford 
the same protection; what happens to the 
rest of the insurance companies’ assets? So 
voluntary health insurance takes the eco- 
nomic shock out of illness does it? Would 
the benevolent AMA please explain why it is 
that whenever an insured “victim” is treated, 
the physician’s fee invariably matches the 
amount of insurance? 

My neighbor and I therefore ask the Amer- 
ican Medical Association to get down to 
carth and tell the truth in their monster 
advertising campaign. Tell the people just 
what they have against health for everyone, 
tell them why they obstruct and object to 
the educating of more doctors, explain why 
there is a shortage of nurses, and adequate 
hospital facilities. Could it be that they do 
not want us to know? 








Luioyp R. FisH 
MOLINE, ILL. 


The League Reporter, which is the 
official publication for Labor’s League 
for Political Education, in its December 
11, 1950, issue carried the following news 
items concerning the selfish activities of 
the American Medical Association: 
MEDICAL PROFESSION ABUSES LEAD TO NEED FOR 

HEALTH PROGRAM 

Why is national health insurance neces- 
sary? You've heard lots of answers to that. 
The American Medical Association (AMA) 
pours millions of dollars into its lobby fund 
to give you answers—false ones. 





The reason is simply thi 


profession is not < 





The medical 


up its abuses, 











Whenever a powerful ip touches the lives 
of thousands of people, it must provide an 
1equate service for the! r it will be done 
byag Ip who will 
In this way abu he le of stocks led 
to the ¢€ i é t Secur s and 
Exchange C l 4 es by huge 
financial one t ries led to the 
Holding Company A 
Th I ? ry % ) € t he 
uided € rn healt - 
e YT ram eve } v le- 
re 
rofe n ! the ige 
€ ft every an. 
\ ( ever ive is 
able to take full ad‘ re € s. 
There are 40,000,000 peop iving in com- 
munities without full-time health service 
Thirt hou d ed I ire needed 
rhere ‘ ly one- ] yital beds 
t ded Forty el the coun- 
15,000,000 ci s, have no hos- 
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national health insur u would 


ince v< 


have needed X-rays immediately Your 
financial situation wouldn't first be investi- 
gated. Your health would me first There 


are about 325,000 people dying ea 
could 


h year who 
received 
and 


have been saved had they 
prompt diagnosis of their 
proper treatment 

If you needed a doctor after 
you wouldn’t have to wait unt morning 
to see one. Natior t ! nee would 
mean available doctors at all times 

If you needed lasses, the optometrist 
wouldn't check first to see how many dol- 
lars you had in your pocket Under national 
health insurance, you would receive them 
promptly. 

Hospital 
serious illness or acciden Such costs can 
lead easily to a bill of $1,000 or more. How 
many families can afford to pey this high cos 
of health? 

With national health insurance 
would be covered to receive 
Those who couldn't be insured because of 
joblessness would be el jle for treatment 
through insurance payment them 
by a public agency. 

The program would provide services to 
prevent disease as well as to diagnose and 
cure it. 

Specialized eyeglasses, and 
dental care would be equally available under 
the plan. 

The AMA, 
abuses of the 


ailments 





midnight, 








costs may be $20 a day for a 


everyone 


medical care 











made for 





treatments, 


while ignoring the gla 

medical p lamely 
tries to label national |! insurance 
“socialistic,” or some other unpopular term, 
in an effort to disguise its real purpose 

The only alternative the AMA gives is the 
insurance plans which are limited in cover- 
age meet only part of the costs and make 
no provision for preventive treatment. 


ring 


fession, 





1+} 


BisHoPp Hits AMA HEALTH PLAN FIGHT 

Methodist Bishop Gerald Kennedy, of Port- 
land, Oreg., says no one in England, not even 
the doctors, would do away with that coun- 
try’s health-insurance program. 

Following a recent visit to England, Bishop 
Kennedy reported that the Labor and Con- 
servative Parties are fighting over who should 
get credit for first thinking of the plan 

Bishop Kennedy also attacked the assinine 
tactics the American Medical Association 
(AMA) is using to fight national health in- 
surance 

“One thing is certain,” added Bishop Ken- 
nedy, “one way or another, we are due for 
a change. Things are going to be improved 
because the public will demand it, and the 
AMA cannot prevent it no matter how large 
a slush fund it raises in an effort to stand 


pat 
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Mepic Rips Intro Doctors 


“The doctor who has a license to 
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ation (AMA) ads that papers ran 
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on Acheson Are Beyond 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a timely discussion by Gould 
Lincoln, noted political writer, concern- 
ing the current controversy over attacks 


Attacks 


on Secretary of State Acheson and his 
policies. This article, which appeared 
in the December 19 issue of the Wash- 
ington Star, follows: 
ATTACKS ON SECRETARY ARE DECLARED BEYOND 
POLITICS 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

The retirement of Secretary of State 

AC n, under his own steam, seems the way 


out of the present controversy over the con- 
yur foreign policies. You can argue 
u e cows come home whether President 
Truman or the Republicans in Congress are 


duct of ¢ 


#4) +} 


responsible for the unfortunate situation 
which sees Mr. Acheson representing this 
country at the Brussels Conference of the 
North Atlantic Pact Nations, under the 


shadow of a vote of “no confidence” by large 
majorities of the Republicans in the Senate 
and the House. But the situation is there, 
and something should be done about it. 
The Republicans in Congress argue that 
the Secretary of State had lost the confidence 
of the American people—and that this was 
shown by the elections held in many States 
in November. They contend, indeed, that 
the election results were a mandate to get rid 
of Mr. Acheson, and that Mr. Truman stub- 
bornly insisted on retaining his Secretary of 
State. They say further that they waited 
for more than a month before they un- 
limbered their guns and in party conference 
demanded the retirement of Mr. Acheson, 
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They were unwilling, they continue, to com- 
promise with principle or to see the will of 
the people disregarded. 

DEMOCRATS ANXIOUS, TOO 
admitted that a majority of Demo- 
cratic Senators have been as anxious to have 
Mr. Acheson retired from office as have the 
tepublicans. Some of them were saying 
recently that they wished Mr. Truman had 
changed his Secretary of State well before 
the electi and if he had done so, Demo- 
cratic candidates would have had a better 
chance on election day. 

President Truman got rid of Secretary of 
Defense L Johnson, when there was 
great public pressure against Mr. Johnson 
on the ground that he had failed to keep up 
the det the country. There were 
plenty to say, and did say, after the resigna- 


It is 


UIs 


enses of 


tion of Mr, Johnson, that Mr, Truman had 
eliminated the wrong man, and that he 
should have let out Mr. Acheson. In the state 


of temper of the voters last summer and 
fall, if Mr. Truman had held on to Mr. John- 
son, as well as Mr. Acheson, as he had said 
he intended doing, the election results might 
have been even worse for the administra- 
tion. 

The argument made against the action of 
the Republicans in Congress on the Acheson 
matter cries to the heavens that this is no 
time for a divided country, with the war 
clouds rolling up faster and faster; that to 
undermine the effectiveness of a Secretary of 
State about to confer with our North Atlantic 
allies against Communist aggression is to 
play into the hands of the enemy, and break 
down the confidence of our allies. A great 
deal depends, however, on whether it is wiser 
to have the confidence of the American 
people in a Secretary of State, at this critical 
period, or more advantageous to make it ap- 
pear to our allies and enemies abroad that 
the people are solidly back of a man in whom 
many Americans have no confidence. 

FINAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr. Truman, as Chief Executive, is finally 
responsible for the handling of our foreign 
relations and for our foreign policies. Toa 
degree, therefore, it can be argued that it is 


really immaterial who is his Secretary of 
State—his messenger boy; that it makes 
little difference whether the Secretary of 


State be Dean Acheson or Chief Justice Vin- 
son (who has been mentioned many times as 
a successor to Acheson) or another. Mr. 
Truman is the final arbiter, with all the deci- 
sions in his hands. Under such a hypothesis, 
Mr. Truman may contend, if he wishes, he is 
justified in keeping Mr. Acheson if he desires 
to do so. 

However, the Secretary of State is the first 
officer of the President’s Cabinet. Not only 
is he expected to advise the President wisely 
on foreign affairs and policy, but it is his 
duty to deal directly with foreign nations. 
Whether justly or unjustly, Mr. Acheson has 
been held responsible by many Americans 
for a policy in the Far East that has resulted 
in the strengthening of the Communist grip 
on China and the Korean war. It was this 
belief that aided the Republicans in the No- 
vember elections, and helped to swell the 
totals by which Republican candidates were 
elected to the Senate. It has been obvious 
for a long time that a bipartisan foreign 
policy—such as that which prevailed during 
the Second World War and even 2 years ago— 
would be out of the question if Mr. Acheson 
remained as head of the State Department. 
His retention by the President was a chal- 
lenge to bipartisanship. 

The charge is made that the Republicans 
have seized upon Mr. Acheson as a whipping 
boy for the President himself, since there 
is no way to get rid of Mr. Truman before 
the elections of 1952, except through im- 
peachment proceedings, and it is not practi- 
cable to impeach a President because of dis- 
agreement with his foreign policy. Their 





attack on Mr. Acheson, it is charged further, 
is pure politics. It goes, however, far beyond 
partisan politics, in the opinion of such men 
as Senator Ives, of New York, and impinge 
on the safety and future of the people. 





Is National Unity To Be Subordinated to 
Political Interest of Republican Party? 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include herewith the fol- 
lowing article written by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop entitled “Decline of This 
Republic,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post, December 20, 1950: 

DECLINE OF THIS REPUBLIC 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 


Anyone interested in finding out about the 
decay of American politics, should read the 
real story behind the Republican resolution 
demanding the dismissal of Secretary of 
State Dean G. Acheson. These reporters hap- 
pen to believe that Acheson must be sacri- 
ficed, so that the country’s Government can 
work again. But this by no means lessens 
the shock of the stories that have now seeped 
out of the House and Senate Republican 
conference chambers. 

As to the House, what happened was about 
what you might expect. In the party steer- 
ing committee, retiring Representative JAMEs 
WaDsworTH, who sometimes seems to be the 
last American politician to care very much 
about national interests, was alone in warn- 
ing that it was not helping to stab the Sec- 
retary of State in the back just before a ma- 
jor international conference. In the larger 
meeting of all the House Republicans, they 
took no vote. The anti-Acheson resolution 
was passed by a sort of unanimous howl, or 
yell, for blood. 

The proceedings in the Senate, as might 
also be expected, were both more complex 
and vastly more meaningful. In brief, the 
Senate Republican steering committee, head- 
ed by Senator Ropert A. Tart of Ohio, had 
prepared a resolution much milder than the 
violent condemnation of Acheson howled 
through in the House. But Senator Tarr 
made no move to defend his handiwork when 
substitution of the House resolution was 
immediately proposed by Senator JAMEs P. 
Kem, of Missouri, whose foreign and defense 
voting record is virtually indistinguishable 
from the unlamented VITO MARCANTONIO’s. 

Senator Tarr instead reserved his opposi- 
tion for another substitute offered by Sen- 
ator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Of Massachusetts, 
and a number of other Republican mod- 
erates. This resolution made no mention of 
Acheson by name. It called only for changes 
in Government to promote national unity. 
And it particularly emphasized restoration 
of bipartisanship and consultation between 
leaders of all parties in this time of dire 
national peril, 

On this resolution, speaking, of course, 
within the Republican family, Senator Tarr 
revealingly remarked that he disliked the 
whole idea of consultation. When the Re- 
publicans were consulted, he pointed out 
with perfect logic, they shared in the respon- 
sibility for what was subsequently done. 
But when they were not consulted, he con- 
tinued, they could praise or blame the ad- 
ministration, particularly blame, as the out- 
come might suggest was most advantageous. 






































































In short, in the view of Senator Tarr, which 
found much favor with his colleagues, na- 
tional unity was to be subordinated to the 
political interests of the Republican Party. 
Without Tart to fight for it, the original 
steering committee draft resolution had few 
friends. The substitute of the moderates re- 
ceived only 15 votes in the conference. But 
a further issue was raised when Senator 
HoMER CAPEHART, Of Indiana, another man 
with a foreign and defense voting record like 
Kem’s, proposed a further amendment to the 
House resolution. The Capehart amendment 
demanded that Acheson's replacement as 
Secretary of State should be pure and un- 
sullied by any contact with the development 
of American foreign policy in the last 5 years 
This was, of course, a naked attack « 
responsible bipartisan-minded Republican 
like Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, John 
Foster Dulles, and Paul G. Hoffman. Sen- 
ator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, of California, one 
of the guilty men, pointed this out to Sen- 
ator CAPEHART. Senator CaprHartT replied 
simply that confession was good for the soul, 
and that the sooner the Republican Party 
got back to outright, all-out, unqualified 
isolationism the better it would be 
CAPEHART was at least beaten, and a sweet- 
ening mention of national unity was at least 
added to the Senate resolution to please the 
moderates. In this form, the retirement of 
Acheson was ringingly demanded 
Among the Senators so voting, a large ma- 
jority, of course, knew that their action 
would arouse the Missouri mule in President 
Truman and make Acheson's retention more 
likely; these men indeed would be deeply 
disappointed if the President followed their 
advice and deprived them of the’: political 
target. A large majority among the Senators 
voting also realized that they were embar- 
rassing national policy at the Brussels meet- 
ing. And, finally, a substantial minority 
among the Senators vi including the 
loudest bellowers about Acheson’s “softness 
toward communism,” possessed foreign and 
defense policy records almost indistinguish- 
able from the editorial lines of the Daily 
Worker. 
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Outstanding Americans Praise Hays-Judd 
Speaking Tour in Behalf of United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to general attention a splendid and 
timely project of two distinguished 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives from opposite sides of the aisle. 

The gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. 
Brooks Hays, and the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Mr. WALTER JupD, are at 
this time engaged in a Nation-wide joint 
speaking tour in support of the United 
Nations and bipartisan efforts to 
strengthen it. 

They conceived this project weeks ago 
before the gravity of the world crisis had 
been fully revealed. The need to dem- 
onstrate the vigor of nonpartisanship on 
fundamental foreign policy was never 
greater. By their joint work in building 
support for a stronger UN, these two 
men have earned the praise and grati- 
tude of the Nation. 
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No Members of Congress have been 
more ardent in their support of the UN 
than Mr. Hays and Dr. Jupp. Earlier in 
this Congress they introduced a resolu- 
tion to declare it to be a fundamental 
purpose of our foreign policy to 
strengthen and support the UN, and con- 
fer upon it powers sufficient to repel ag- 
gression. One hundred and eleven 
Members of the House and twenty-three 
Members of the Senate joined with them 
in cosponsoring this resolution. Their 
action was prophetic, for a crisis has 
arisen which can only be fully met by a 
stronger UN. Belatedly, the UN has be- 
gun to acquire some of the strength 
Representatives Hays and Jupp sought 
to give it almost 4 years ago. For their 
foresight, and their heroic faith in the 
ultimate achievement of a rule of law 
in international affairs, we are all grate- 
ful to Representatives Hays and Jupp. 

The public response to the Hays-Judd 
tour has been gratifyingly favorable in 
every city in which they have spoken. 
In addition, a group of outstanding 
Americans has taken occasion to ex- 
press some of the gratitude they feel to 
these two great exponents of interna- 
tional sanity and order. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the ReEcorp 
the text of a letter addressed to our dis- 
tinguished colleagues by over 100 leading 
citizens: 


Hon. Breoxs Hays, 
Hon. WALTER H. Jupp 

DEAR CONGRESSMEN 
your forthcoming speaking tour, in support 
of the United Natior and efforts to 
strengthen it, comes as a heartening demon- 
stration of the continued vitality of non- 
partisanship on basic foreign-policy ques- 
tions. As American citizens concerned for 
the welfare and security of our Nation, we 
recognize that the future of the United 
States is inexorably bound up with the fu- 
ture of the United Nations 

It is vital for the preservation of democ- 
racy and freedom that every American citi- 
zen understand the pressing need to equip 
the United Nations with the power to pre- 
vent war. Your speaking tour will bring 
understanding of the issues to wide audi- 
ences. You are making a great contribu- 
tion to the future peace of the world 

We commend the high statesmanship of 
your undertaking and wish you every suc- 
cess in your efforts 

(The above letter wa 
lowing: ) 

Samuel K. Allison, director, Institute for 
Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Morris Abrams, president, 
tries, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 

Philip Werner Amram, attorney, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Paul Shipman Andrews, dean of College of 
Law, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 

Francis Biddle, former Attorney General of 
United States, Washington, D. C 

Mildred Riorden Blake, advertising writer 
(on leave), Young & Rubicam, New York, 
N. Y 

Henry Brandis, Jr., dean, University of 
North Carolina Law School, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Henry B. Cabot, civic leader, Boston, Mass. 

Cass Canfield, chairman, Harper & Bros., 
New York, N. Y. 

Will Clayton, former Under Secretary of 
Stete, Houston, Tex. 

Henry Chalfant, assistant secretary, 
tional Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Rufus E. Clement, president, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga 

Everett R. Clinchy 
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signed by the fol- 


Curtis Indus- 


Na- 


New York, N. Y. 
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Randelph P. Compton, limited partner, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Allan W. Eister, 
sociology, Southern 
Dallas, Tex 

John Fischer, editor in chief of 
books, Harper & Bros., New York, N. Y 

The Reverend Roscoe Thornton Foust, rec- 
tor, Church of the Ascension, New York, 


associate pl 


Methodist 


fessor otf 


University, 


general 


a 

Kdward C. Fritz, Dallas, Tex 

Harry D. Gideonse, president, Br klyn 
College of the City of New York, Brookly: 
N. Y 


Mare J. Grossman, attorney, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Harold J. Glickman, attorney, president of 
City Club, Cleveland, Ohio 

Oscar Hammerstein II, Librettist, pr 


New York, N. Y 
Frances A. Hand, New York, N. ¥ 
Florence J. Harriman, former United States 
Minister to Norv Washington, D. ¢ 


The Reverend Donald 
ister, the Community 
N.Y 

H. J. Heinz II, chairman, United States 
Cou.acil of International Chamber of Com- 
merce, president, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa 

Carter C. Higgias, president, W 
Pressed Steel Co., W« Mas 

Harry B. Hollins III, former partner, H. N 

I in New York, Oldwick, N. J 
Fourteenth Dis- 


Harrington, min- 
Church of New York, 


rcester 


rceester 





Sarah T. Hughes, judge 
trict Court, Dallas, Tex 

Robert Lee Humber 
the Humber Resolution, Greenville, N. C 


attorney author 


Norman Ef Isaacs, managil editor, St. 
Louis Star-Times, St. Louis, Mo 

W. P. Kennedy, president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Clevelund, Ohi 

Benjamin H Kizer, former Director 
UNRRA in Chin: 1, Spokane, Wash 

R. C. Knickerbocker, Dalias, Tex 

Paul A. Lay, commercial artist, Dajlas, Tex 

Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach vic leader 
New York, N. Y 

Sidney Lee, Dalla Tex 

Lewis B. Lefkowitz, Dallas, Tex 

Ralph Lindstrom, attorney, L An 
Calif 


John D. McCutcheon, pre 
cheon & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Thomas H. Mal 
Catholic Association for Intern 
Boston, Mass. 
Charles A 
Globe, 
Dr. Thomas Parran, former Surgeon G 
eral, United St Public Health Service; 
dean, Graduate School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Walter D. Malcolm, attorney, Boston, Mass 


McCut- 


ident, 


iony, attorney, chairman 
tional Pea 
Merrill, city editor, Boston 


tum 
3oston, Mass 


ates 


Allen Maxwell, editor, Southwest Review, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex 
Cord Meyer, Jr., author, lecturer; junior 
fellow at Harvard University; honorary pres- 


ident, United World Federalists, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Ma 

J. A. Migel, former vice president, Ameri- 
can Silk Spinning Co., Westerly, R. I 

W. A. C. Miller III, president, A: 
Metal Works Co., Cleveland, Ohi 

H. J. Muller, biologist, Bloomington, Ind 

Lewis Mumford, author, Ameni ~~ = 

The Right Reverend G. Ashton Oldh 
president, rot 
Episcopal Chi 





Grove Patters« edi i I ) 
Blade, Toledo, Ohio 

Rol rt P Patterson former 8S fare 
War N. Y 
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Ro resic I Ma- 
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International 


P ip D. Re president, 
C nber of Commerce; chairman, General 
I ( New York, N. ¥ 
H C. Rob former dean, Cathe- 
J he Divine in New York, 
V Db. ¢ 
> mer United States 
» ‘ in N _- 

‘ é Jr inta Barbara, 
( 

( ttorney, Dallas Tex. 

J h 1, New York, N. Y. 

I kman, mini er Christ 
( ms Be 

i M f r, chairman, Fiduciary 

Yor} N. ¥ 

( ey, partner, Stanley Engineering 
( e, lowa 

I i or, New York, N. Y 

radio commentator, 
\ _ «© 
Bayard Swope, former executive 
e W d; consultant to Secretary of 
V York Y 

( H Tobia executive director, 
Phe es } New York, N. Y. 

Hi W. 7 attorney, founder and ex- 
ect e « tor of agencies for interstate co- 
Ope I Le ver, Cc lo 

( rucker, former presiding bishop, 
I ‘ ! Episcopal Church; former presi- 
( I ral Council of Churches of Christ 
ii \ Richmond, Va. 

( n M. Utley, commentator, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Reverend Lance Webb, minister, Uni- 
vé Park Methodist Church, Dallas, Tex. 

( rles Weston, banker, Boston, Mass 

W. L. White, writer, newspaperman, Em- 
poria, Kans. 

Lioyd C, Wicke, bishop, the Methodist 
Chur Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert N. Wilkin, judge, United States dis- 
trict court, Cleveland, Ohio 

A 1am Wilson, attorney, New York, N. Y. 

Raymond Wittcofr, manufacturer, St, 
L s, Mo 

H. E. Yarnell, admiral, United States Navy, 
retire Ne R. I 


ey A. Weigel, attorney, San Francisco, 


Calil 

I White, Jr., president, Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Byrl A. Whitney, director, Educational and 
Research Bureau, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio 

Luther W. Youngdahl, governor, State of 


Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn 


John H. Crider, editor-in-chief, Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass. 

Jerome C, Fisher, attorney, Cleveland, 
Ohi 

Carl D. Friebolin, judge, civic leader, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Bishop G Bromly Oxnam, Methodist 
Church, New York City 

Mrs. Marion C. Blossom, civic leader, St. 
Louis, M 

B. D. Zevin, president, World Publishing 


Guerard, Brandeis University. 
William Green, president, American Fed- 


eration of Labor. 

Ralph Lowell, Boston, Mass. 

Robert A. Millikan, Pasadena, Calif., 
6cie i 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, writer. 

Ben M. Cherrington, Denver, Colo. 

Senator J. W. Futspricut (Arkansas). 

J. W, Spang, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Harry Bullis. chairman of the board, Gen- 


al Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 
James W. Havighurst, attorney, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Douglas Campbell, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 
Henry F. Chadeayne, comptroller, General 
American Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles A. Collidge, Boston, Mass 
Geneva Drinkwater, educator, St. 
Mo 
John Carl Dunlap, E-ansas City, Mo. 


er 


Louis, 
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Charles B. Edison, executive, St. Louis, Mo. 

Adrien J. Falk, president, California 
Chamber of Commerce, »an Francisco, Calif. 

Edward C. Foote, insurance executive, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Kenneth M. Holaday, St. Louis, Mo. 

Charles A. Lee, professor of education, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Joseph P. Waddock, attorney, St. Louis, Mo. 

taymond W. Miller, Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

John J. Mahoney, director, 
ion project, Cambridge, Mass. 

Stratford Lee Morton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Grace C. Mounce, St. Louis, Mo. 

James W. Mull, Jr., University City, Mo. 

F. R. Von Windegger, chairman of the 
board, Plaza Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 


civic educa- 





Agriculture Is Contributing to Our Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith the fol- 
lowing article published in the Missouri 
Farmer, Columbia, Mo., entitled “Agri- 
culture Is Contributing to Our Foreign 
Policy,” by F. L. Moritz: 

AGRICULTURE IS CONTRIBUTING TO OUR FOREIGN 
PoLIcy 


(By F. L. Moritz) 


Foreign relations and affairs, to an aver- 
age Missouri farm family, is something that 
is decided upon in Washington by the State 
Department and instrumented by career- 
conscious diplomats. This generally ac- 
cepted conclusion is not far from fact, but 
with one exception. 

This exception is the interchange of “gras 
root” diplomats between the United States 
and 16 free nations participating in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration’s program 
of exchanging international information. 
These “grass root” diplomats of whom we 
speak are just plain people even as you and I, 

They are sincere, hard-working, curious 
citizens of their nations, dedicated to gain- 
ing a knowledge and understanding of 
American agriculture. They are visiting 
these United States to get an inside view- 
point on our way of life. They are observing 
technical methods used in agricultural pro- 
duction, studying agricultural extension pro- 
grams, participating in group discussions, 
attending farm youth group activities, visit- 
ing farm organizations and practicing democ- 
racy while living with farm families in every 
State in the Union. 

The foreign farmers participating in this 
exchange of ideas are present in the United 
States as part of the ECA program and 
through the International Farm Youth Ex- 
change. Since the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 was signed by the President, nearly 
2,000 foreign agricultural specialists and 
farmers, both young and old, have visited the 
United States. 

Missouri has been host to 37 of these*for- 
eign agricultural trainees. Some of these 
trainees have lived right in your community 
during the last 2 years for a period up to 
3 months in some cases. They have been ac- 
cepted by leading farmers as a member of 
their family. They have observed and worked 
with standard farm equipment, become fa- 
miliar with our soils and crops, visited local 





community activities, and have lived as 
sourians live. 


Mis. 


“GRASS ROOTS” DIPLOMATS 


Missouri, too, has sent “grass roots” diplo- 
mats to Western Europe in reciprocation, 
These mutual exchange trainees from Mis- 
souri, however, have been fewer in number. 
Last year, Van Eitel, from Adair County 
spent about 6 months as an international 
farm youth exchange delegate in the Neth- 
erlands and in France. This year, Scott 
Sawyer, a Missouri University agriculture 
graduate, has spent all summer in Europe 
and returned to the United States in Novem- 
ber 

Scott was one of 42 IFYE delegates repre- 
senting 26 States who visited and worked 
farms in 14 countries participating in the 
ECA program of exchanging ideas and skill 
through a two-way traffic system. In addi- 
tion to IFYE delegates, other farm leaders 
and agricultural specialists have visited Eu- 
rope and other continents. A Missouri 
example is Arnold Klemme, extension soils 
specialist, who attended the International 
Soil Congress held at Amsterdam, Holland, 
and later visited Germany and France ob. 
serving agricultural production methods. In 
addition to Klemme, 10 other delegates reg- 
istered from Missouri at the International 
Soil Congress. 

This transformation from a Nation of iso- 
lationists to one of encouraging partner- 
ships with the remaining free countries is 
twofold in purpose. First, interaction with 
peoples of other countries will lead to a bet- 
ter understanding and accordingly to a high- 
er standard of living for the world through 
this exchange of technical skills and knowl- 
edge. 

Secondly, and this is not in order of im- 
portance, this better understanding between 
free nations accomplished through the ex- 
change of ideas by observers rather than 
statemen is our strongest bulwark against 
communism both abroad and at home 

EXPRESSES OUR NATIONAL INTERESTS 

Our foreign policy is one expressing our 
national interests. Our national interests 
are an increase in standards of living; elimi- 
nating the threat of wars; and protecting in- 
dividual freedom through a democratic form 
of government. 

There never has been a time in the history 
of our Nation when we could go about the 
business of promoting our national interests 
free from the threat of destructive forces, 
These destructive forces stem from groups 
both within and outside these United States. 
These forces have and will continue to try 
to profit at the expense of the freedom and 
well-being of our citizens and of people who 
still remain free from oppression in other 
lands. 

Applying these basic principles on the 
home front and abroad is what the ECA, in 
cooperation with extension services and 
farm organizations, is doing with this two- 
way traffic system of international informa- 
tion. 

Down in Barry County on the Henry Ar- 
naud 80-acre diversified farm is a typical 
agricultural trainee by the name of Michel 
Mousnier from Burgnac, France. Michel is 
a farm lad of 22 who has the equivalent of 
a high-school education. He also has spent 
some time in the French Air Academy and 
a year in the French Foreign Legion in North 
Africa. 

Michel's father owns a farm of 240 acres, 
half tillable and half in pasture land. They 
practice diversified farming, owning 100-120 
dual purpose beef cows with the majority 
entered in the Limousin (breed) herdbook. 
Grain crops are produced following a soil 
improvement program. Five families, in- 
cluding 10 men, are employed on the farm to 
do the work. 

According to standards in France, Michel’s 
father is a large landowner and could be 










































































































classified in the upper middle-class group of 
farmers. Production per man employed on 
the farm is low, however, when compared to 
American standards For example, Michel 

ent 3 months on a 250-acre diversified farm 
in Minnesota before coming to the Henry 
naud farm in Barry County, Mo 





LEARNS BY DOING 

On this 250-acre farm following diversified 
farming operations, one man and his fa 
do all the required work and management. 
Here is the major difference between French 
and American agriculture, Michel observed 
Total production per man in America is 
at least five times greater than in France. 
In the United States, 20 percent of the popu- 
lation is engaged in farming and 10 percent 
of this group produced 90 percent of the 
food, while in France 50 percent of 





the pop- 


ulation live on farms This means that the 
over-all standard of living among the farm 
population in France is low—almost in the 


peasant class 

The reason United States farmers are ahead 
of French farmers in production per man is 
rather obvious. French farms are not 
mechanized as are United 
French farmers are highly skilled in crc 
production and soil conservation, but they 
lag behind United States farmers in putting 
farm production on an assembly-line basis. 

Of course, to think that Michel could go 
back to put his father’s farm on a ma! 
ment and production basis like United States 
farms is out of the question at the present. 
These five families now engaged in agr 
cultural production would have to find a 
livelihood in industrial This would 
be almost impossible (to any large degree) 
since France also lags behind in industrial 
development. 

ECA is working on this also with the 
European Recovery Act. Industrial equip- 
ment and technical skills are being exported 
from the United States to all free nations 
cooperating with the ECA program. In fact, 
more ECA money is being spent on industrial 
equipment and rearmament than for agri- 
cultural industrialization and education. 
France, in truth, is an exporter of agricul- 
tural products. 

This brings us back to Michel Mousnier 
again. What is he gaining in the United 
States that he can take back to France and 
put to some immediate practical use? 

First, he can take back part of our philos- 
ophy of life. He can apply immediately our 
democratic way of doing things. He can 
use and recommend our individualistic ap- 
proach in solving current French farm prob- 
lems. His working knowledge of our agri- 
cultural extension service and how it func- 
tions can be told at group meetings. His 
insight on our youth group activities will 
be valuable when he and fellow workers 
start organizing similar units. 

Michel’s observations of farm organiza- 
tion effectiveness in Missouri can be com- 
pared to his own French farm organizations 
to good advantage. Technical knowledge 
and skills picked up will lead him to greater 
initiative in confronting relative conditions 
at home. Many other items of first-hand 
knowledge that we just take as a matter of 
course can be used and applied on his own 
French farm, in his own community and for 
the well-being of the free French nation. 

Michel is getting a splendid opportunity 
to acquire these pieces of our United States 
in Missouri as he did in Minnesota. Michel 
attended the American Royal with Barry 
County agent, Blake Carpenter. He spent a 
day with Henry Arnaud at the Barry County 
Poultry Improvement Day held in Monett in 
October. He visited the Producers’ Creamery 
Co. at Monett, where the vast fluid milk 
marketing system in southwest Missouri was 
explained to Michel. Farm Action Days and 
Pasture Improvement programs have also 
been on Michel's scheduled itinerary. 


States farms 














areas. 
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Michel is also lea 1g how we work. In 
fact, when *nt, Blake Carpenter 
and myself drove in the front gate of the 


Arnaud homestead, Michel was busy diggin 




















potatoes in the family irden 

Michel has his eyes open for American 
practices, skills, ideas, and social customs 
that he can put to use in his own community. 

We are al profiting through this mutual 
exc h inge ¢ I t eople ai d ideas Pe ps the 
realization that our form of government 
and our way of life is our most valuable 
asset is worth all ECA funds now being 
spent. Technical knowledge—about soil con- 
servation, crop production, research, and 
so forth—will put us years ahead in our 
think it Europe é lly, is about 50 
year head of U l ites farmer ir 
soil conservation, crop production, and land- 
u programs i 


Michel Mousnier and the nearly 2,000 agri- 
cultural trainees and observers of American 
agriculture are going bac with ig 
faith in our democracy They will be better 
prepared mentally to meet the ever-increas- 
ing onslaught of communistic propaganda. 
Their attitude will be fortified with the 


a strong 








knowledge that only under a democratic sys- 
tem of government can they have a nation of 
free people—free from oppression, hunger, 


and want 

Communism thrives best in a vacuum of 
ignorance, in a place want, and always by 
force. ECA is eliminating through its point- 
4 program many of these communistic breed- 
ing spots. It is costly to the United States 
taxpayer—more than $11,500,000,000 for the 
first 3 years. This aid has been in the form 
of butter and guns, education and adminis- 
tration, industrial equipment, and 
and men 

Our desire to promote the growth of free- 
dom in the world through the interaction of 
Michel Mousnier and the Henry Arnaud 
family in Barry County is only an infinitesi- 
mal step in the direction of securing inde- 
pendence for the remaining free nations and 
showing interdependence necessary between 
nations to discourage communistic aggres- 
s10Nn. 


loans— 





Defense Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to enclose 
the following article from the American 
Federationist, December 1950: 

EDITORIALS 
(By William Green) 
NO MORE APPEASEMENT 


A grave situation has grown out of the in- 
tervention of Communist Chinese troops in 
Korea. The United Nations forces, after ter- 
rific fighting and bloody sacrifices, reached 
the thirty-eighth parallel where they rested 
and awaited orders to subdue aggression in 
North Korea. Later, when they moved to- 
ward the northern border of North Korea, 
they found themselves opposed by huge 
armies from Red China. 

The United States called upon the Secu- 
rity Council to require the Peiping regime 
to withdraw its armies and to send repre- 
sentatives to answer charges of aggression. 
The American delegate said that Red China 
should be summoned—not invited—a posi- 
tion which reflects American feeling. Our 
troops have borne the brunt of the battle to 





defeat the Communist ressors, armed with 


in Korea, and we cannot 





Soviet equipm«s 














dishonor our citizens who made the supreme 

sacrifice to oppose 7 ul f I r 
than yield on principle 

rhe time is for appeasen of 

Communists O Art ight 

with Nationali is a ally f e 

Pacific battles to defeat J e aggres- 
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We liberated Korea from Jap ntr 
Before its conquest by Japan, Korea had had 








an independent government fo! everal 
thousands of years Then the United Na- 
tions permitted Stalin to control half of the 
country, while we became responsible for 
South Korea 

The Security Council decided to invite the 
Peiping government to have a repre tative 
attend the meeting of the Council to discuss 


complaints of armed invasion of F 
On November 8 the Security Council ex- 
tended an invitation to the Chinese Commu- 
nists to attend the Coun ‘s meeting to dis- 
cuss General MacArth documented 
charges that Red Chinese had inter- 
vened to aid North Korean forces against the 
United Nations The United States repre- 


sentatives on the Security Council opposed 
ued that the sec- 








the first invitation and ar 
ond should be a summons instead of an in- 
vitation, but they did not vote against it 
The Kremlin is unquestionably responsible 
for the present grave situation. The Krem- 
lin has a treaty of alliance with the Chinese 
Communists. Molotov was Peiping 
to arrange plans shortly after the United 


sent t 


Nations acted to repel the aggression in 
Korea Mao Tse-tung has been conferring 


with other Kremlin agents. The aggressors 
in Korea have been using the latest Russian 
weapons during the recent fighting The 
Communist Chinese delegation has come to 
Lake Success by way of the U. S. S. R 

Thus it is clear that our real enemy is 
Communist Russia The Kremlin is re- 
sponsible for the invasions of South Korea, 
of Tibet and Indochina. The Kremlin inter- 
feres with Austrian police, impedes Berlin 
traffic, manufactures munitions in East Ger- 
many and arms the East Germans 

The United Nations is anxious to avoid 
war with Red China The United Nations 
received a request from Tibet for protection 


against the Kremlin-inspired invasion by 
Communist Chinese armies The United 
States cannot afford to involve all of its 


forces in fighting Soviet satellites when we 
are needing to prepare against the real 
enemy—Stalin and the Politburo Neither 
can we afford to aid the United Nations in 
enforcing its authority if that agency does 
not carry through to a settlement based on 
principles of its Charter 

The feeling of the people of the United 
States toward any foreign policy of appease- 
ment of communism was expressed emphati- 
cally in the recent elections and in the large 
numbers of citizens who turned out to vote. 
Whatever necessitates conscription of Amer- 
ican boys must be based on sound moral 
principles. 

HE ELECTION 


Returns from the election were disappoint- 
ing in that we failed to defeat some candi- 
dates hostile to effective unionism. On the 
other hand, the election was gratifying in 
that it revealed the preponderance of Ameri- 
can citizens who regard defense against the 
Communist international conspiracy as the 
major issue before our Government 

Both in the House and in the Senate 
prominent persons who fell short of direct 
opposition to Communist agents and machi- 
nations were defeated. The House Member 


































































») ne r “ailed to follow the Communist 
Pat ne W isted With our boys dying 
on the battlefield, American citizens are bit- 








te nation 1ich is prepared for 

ag yn, which robs 

f eir ms and which 

I t s Labor made 

de! t ins in many of the less conspicuous 
c 

I this experience a few principles for 

fu n become obvious. The main 

( these Our efforts to gain legisla- 

t ce he tions necessary for 

‘ » trad inionism must be directed 

) b} ie-unionists for trade- 

and trade-unions must be the 

educating trade-union voters. 

I 1erican Federation of Labor has no 

d e to form a political party or to adomil- 

I an existiz political party, but party 

( er must heed our requests for 

ne¢ correction of injustices to labor 


ces f n slow and inadequate ace 

t against administrative evils. 
rhe American Federation of Labor is not 
retiring from fpolitical activity. It cannot do 
in a democracy which expects and permits 
very group of citizens to provide its own wel- 


€ 
fare. The American Federation of Labor has 
t in politics since its organization in 
1881, but it has been and is in politics in 
of principles of labor and the na- 
tional welfare and in support of those who 
have proven themselves friends by support- 
ir our objectives. 
rhe American Federation of Labor is a 
reasonable, experienced, democratic institu- 
tion—an integral part of our Nation—delib- 


erately fashioned to operate as a free, demo- 
institution in a democratic society. 


cratic 
DEFENSE AND CONTROLS 


All consumers are conscious of inflation. 
They get the story of inflation in its destruc- 
tive effects on the purchasing power of their 
dollars Rising prices are the consequence 
of infiation. 

In the last war we were able to conceal 
the effects of inflation to a considerable ex- 
tent by controlling prices and wages. But 
demand left the controlled markets for the 
black and gray markets—free markets with 
high prices measuring inflation. After the 
war, in order to return to civilian produc- 
tion with expansion of facilities to meet new 


needs, we lifted the controls on prices, wages, 
and consumer credit. Prices quickly rose to 
black-market heights, while wages trailed 
behind 


To the inflationary effect of the low-inter- 
est rates maintained by the Treasury were 
added the inflationary forces of industrial 
expansion, price support for farm products, 
our high investments in European recovery, 
and new peaks in consumer credit. We 
learned from that experience the primary 
causes of inflation—cheap, unlimited credit 
(that is, money inflation) and scarcity of 
supplies of commodities in proportion to 
demand 

Police action to defeat aggression in Korea 
in addition to the rearming of Western 
Europe in accordance with the Atlantic Pact 
found our economy at peak levels of produc- 
tion, employment and national income, with 
no reductions in the national debt. The 
impingement of war-production demands on 
metals already made scarce by unprecedented 
activity in the construction, automobile, and 
television industries added to inflationary 
forces. Because defense production limits 
civilian production, buyers, in order not to be 
caught short, began purchasing for antici- 


pated needs. And again prices moved 
upward. 
In a short time wage earners’ dollars 


shrank 4 to 5 percent. Unions are trying 
to recoup the losses in purchasing power 
suffered by working people and provide 
against future losses. Not to do so would 


mean lowered standards of living without 
retarding inflation. 

In August, Congress passed the National 
Production Act of 1950 and increased in- 
come taxes. The Production Act authorizes 
controls for consumer and real-estate credit. 
It also authorizes the stabilization of prices 
and wages and necessary expansion of pro- 
duction facilities. The Federal Reserve 
Board has curbed consumer credit. Con- 
struction activity has slowed down. 

In order not to increase the national debt, 
we shoulc try to pay for defense on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. Congress, of course, is re- 
sponsible for appropriate fiscal policies and 
the Treasury can deal with money inflation 
or commercial credit. The degree of infla- 
tion is the result of policies in all of these 
fields 

To prevent inadequate defense production, 
Congress has authorized the President to 
requisition facilities to expand or increase 
the number of defense-production plants. 
Expanded facilities mean increased employ- 
ment and increased consumer buying power 
impinging On scarcer consumer goods. The 
President was given power to proceed by vol- 
untary methods and, when necessary, by 
mandatory methods. The President was also 
given ample powers to enforce the act. 

Defense production is now about 5 percent 
of our total economy. New defense appro- 
priations will raise this proportion substan- 
tially. What it will be ultimately depends 
on the plans and policies of the Kremlin. We 
know defense production will be with us for 
years. If the international tension stops 
short of war, defense production must be 
integrated with civilian production. If war 
comes, Civilian production will be restricted. 

In either event, the normal way to deal 
with American citizens is to give them the 
facts of need and ask them to accept addi- 
tional responsibility. As pointed out in the 
beginning, inflation is the cumulative effect 
of many forces. Any program designed to 
deal with inflation must therefore be direct- 
ed and made effective by these same groups 
working together on a coordinated program. 

Neither the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Treasury, nor single industries, nor single 
unions, nor farm groups, acting independ- 
ently, can control inflation. But meeting 
together to face facts, to agree upon a pro- 
gram and to allot responsibility for carrying 
out plans, voluntary industrial agents can 
organize to control and check inflation, 
The crux of voluntary controls for the com- 
mon interests and welfare is inclusive organ- 
ization for planning and for executing plans 
jointly. 

In the long period ahead we must prepare 
to guard our free institutions at home and be 
alert to attacks on liberty throughout the 
world. Jur economy must have flexibility as 
well as sureness of output. This requires 
wholehearted cooperation that comes from 
having a common goal and sharing responsi- 
bility. We must keep free from control by 
bureaucrats who in the long period of defense 
might become so firmly imbedded in our na- 
tional life as to make return to free eco- 
nomic agencies well nigh impossible. 

The National Production Act requires vol- 
untary controls first. The first step is to 
organize voluntary groups with authority to 
cooperate. These groups should work out 
the machinery of voluntary controls. No 
effort has yet been made to utilize voluntary 
controls. 

Defense production and war production 
need the same type of cooperation as in- 
flation controls. Conversion orders should 
have the benefit of consultation with work- 
ers and management in the process of their 
development as a safeguard against mistakes 
and friction, 

We urge as basic policy the fullest use of 
voluntary industrial organizations in the 
policy making for defense production, 
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Correspondence With the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 290, 1950 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, by per- 
mission of the House, I submit this ex- 
change of correspondence which speak 
for itself: 

DECEMBER 5, 1950. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PresipentT: The present crisis in 
which we are living is naturally of great 
concern to every American, and it is in that 
connection that I respectfully submit a su 
gestion to which I hope you will agree 

In these times of indecision and unrest 
it is most imperative that our people become 
united and solidified in the common cause 
of the preservation of our accepted way of 
life. To that end I suggest that you, a 
President of the United States, call upon the 
churches of America, Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish, to set aside a Sunday between 
now and Christmas, to appeal to Almighty 
God for guidance and wisdom in what I be- 
lieve to be the Gethsemane of our existence, 

I believe that now is the time for our peo- 
ple to set aside whatever differences of 
opinion that might exist in a unified effort 
for ultimate success in our fight to continue 
the freedom of the free peoples of the world. 
I believe and suggest that the spiritual 
leaders of our nations be called upon to set 
aside a Sunday on which the respective pas- 
tors shall urge the people of this country to 
join in prayer to the God of their belief to 
give to our responsible officials, political and 
military, the wisdom and the courage, to 
arrive at the right and proper decisions. At 
the same time I believe that our religious 
leaders should explain to their flock the 
ideals and principles for which we are fight- 
ing, and for which many are offering up the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Certainly we are engaged in a crusade as 
important as any in which our forebears 
ever participated. Our modern crusaders, 
under the banner of the United Nations, are 
fighting just as hard and as vigorously and 
as courageously, to gain the Holy Grail of 
individual liberty and freedom as any knight 
who went forth in the armor of his time. 

I do hope, Mr. President, that you will see 
fit to concur in this suggestion, and ask the 
churches of America to set aside a Sunday 
prior to Christmas, the feast day of the 
nativity of the Prince of Peace, to call upon 
God in this fight against a godless ideology. 
And where should the peoples of the world 
look for help and assistance in a fight against 
God except to God Himself. 

It is my sincere belief that the psychologi- 
cal effect on the American people and the 
peoples of the world would be a terrific im- 
pact in the cause which we all espouse and 
in a united Nation to fight the forces of evil 
which threaten us at the moment. 

I do hope I have your concurrence. 

Cordially yours, 
F. Epwarp H&perr. 


— 


Tue Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, December 7, 1950 
Hon. F. Epwarp Hépert, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN Hésert: I appre- 
ciate very much your letter of the fifth, and 
I am enclosing you a copy of my Thanksgiv- 
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ing proclamation, inviting your attention to 
the windup of that proclamation beginning, 
“Now, therefore.” I think that 
answers your suggestion 

I am extremely sorry that the sentiments 
expressed in your letter were not thought of 
before November 7, when the campaign in 
your State, Utah, North Carolina, Illinois, 
and Indiana was carried on in a manner that 
is as low as I’ve ever seen and I've been in 
this game since 1906. 

Sincerely yours, 


effectively 





Harry S. TRUMAN, 


DECEMBER 8, 1950 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

President of the United States 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am stunned by 
the contents of your letter of December 7 in 
reply to my letter of December 5. 

It is indeed exceedingly regrettable that 
you failed to grasp the real purpose and in- 
tent of my suggestion, but it is even more 
regrettable that you saw fit to gratuitously 
inject political distemper in your reply. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. Epw 


Hon 


HEBERT, 





Doctors “Bungle,” Doctor Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend and revise my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I attach the fol- 
lowing editorial from the November 21 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal. What 
it says about the medical profession war- 
rants attention not only from members 
of the profession, but from the rest of us, 

Doctors “BUNGLE,” Doctor Says 

There is nothing very novel in a warning 
to the medical profession to mend some of 
its ways or expect to lose some of its cher- 
ished freedom. Such a warning, from a 
leading member of the profession, the retir- 
ing president of the Southern Medical As- 
sociation, rates as unusual, if not unprece- 
dented, however. 

Dr. Hamilton W. McKay, of 
N. C., didn’t mince words. 

“If the people cannot convince themselves 
that organized medicine is taking vigorous 
steps to correct its own shortcomings, they 
will insist that the initiative for action be 
transferred to other hands,” he said 

He accused the doctors of “bungling” in 
their relations with the public and their 
patients. The profession has been doing “a 
sorry job” in the matter of self-discipline, 
he added, depriving the public of the pro- 
tection it deserves against overcharging and 
incompetence on the part of certain prac- 
titioners 

When laymen say the same sort of thing— 
as they have, time and again—they are re- 
warded with scorn, a condescending shrug 
or haughty silence. The lay critic is re- 
minded that he isn’t a doctor and so cannot 
know what he is talking about. Or he is 
accused of being simply a mud slinger, ignor- 
ing all the fine services and traditions of the 
profession, especially the unselfish devotior 
of doctors to their patients 

Dr. McKay, however, speaks as an honored 
doctor of long experience. Paying tribute to 
the great accomplishments and advances by 
his profession, the high standards and fine 


Charlotte, 


intent of better doctors all around the coun- 
try, he courageously points to faults that can 
destroy public f the 
doctors, 

From such a source, the words should bear 
weight among the medical 
profession, 


confidence and fetter 


leaders of the 





How Study of the Work of Congress and 
Its Members Will Strengthen Our Free 
American System in Time of Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
been following with interest the effort of 
a group of public-spirited newspapermen 
to erect another bulwark around our 
free American system by attempting to 
broaden public knowledge of the work 
of Congress and its Members through 
the Committee for Congress and its pro- 
gram of study. 

This is a necessary endeavor in nor- 
mal times, but it is even more important 
in time of crisis that we should do every- 
thing possible to create a better public 
understanding of our Congress. 

I am pleased, therefore, to request pub- 
lication in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
a general outline of study to be followed 
by the Congress Study Council, using 
Your Congress magazine as the main 
source of authentic current information, 
along with a tentative bibliography, and 
the statement of registration of the Com- 
mittee for Congress, 1060 National Press 
Building, as a nonprofit educational cor- 
poration: 

COMMITTEE FOR CONGRESS, 
NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING, 
Washington, D.C. 
GENERAL OUTLINE AND Stupy PROGRAM Sup- 

PLIED BY THE CONGRESS StTupy COUNCIL OF 

THE COMMITTEE FOR CONGRESS, VOLUNTARY, 

NONPROFIT CITIZEN PROJECT To STRENGTHEN 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEM 
THROUGH DISSEMINATION oF SPECIFIC IN- 
FORMATION ON THE FUNCTIONS, DUTIES, AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND ITS MEMBERS 

It is unfortunate that an 
of misinformation is given to the public 
about Congress. It is this situation that the 
study program of the Committee for Con- 
. working through Your Congress maga- 
zine and various other educational and in- 
formational media, will endeavor to correct. 

Naturally, this misinformation is not al- 
ways intentional, but it continues constantly 
in the news columns, On radio programs, in 
books and magazines, in motion pictures. 
The study program is an effort to present a 
true picture of the real facts of the work- 
ings of Congress and the work of its Mem- 
bers both in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

gasically, the study will 
rect the erroneous impression that Federal 
lawmaking is either a simple process or a 
secret operation that ignores the public in- 
terest. 

One reason for general misunderstanding 
about the lawmaking function and other 
activities on the Hill is the inability to ex- 
plain the whole lawmaking process in cur- 


amazing amount 


gress 


attempt to cor- 
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rent news reports and radio and television 
broadcasts. 
Actually, the 
sufficient space, and the repetition required 
in order to perform an job, 
would be contrary to elem i 
requirements. History and civ 
the subject in general yet cann 
the necessary detail on the actual work of 
Congress because of the many other 
that must be explored 
As a result of inability of these media 
include the whole people, young 
and old, get a distorted picture of Congre 
at work. The resuit is that the benefits of 
our representative, republican form of gov- 
ernment are often lost to view, and the im- 
pression is created that our congressional 
system is neither efficient in its 
or irresponsive to the public need 
the contrary viewpoint is usually true 
The study program will go into detail in 
explaining the work of the Congress. It will 
e.aborate in various ways to make it clear 
how the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives law, and it is 
President to become law 
The studies will endeavor to bring out for 
all to understand what Messrs. George H. E 
Smith and Floyd M. Riddick in their excel- 
lent Congress in Action describe as “the real 
genius of the American 
ment.” 
It will 


system 


regular media do not have 


educational | 
ry publication 


ic booKs cover 





¢ 
) 


‘ 


picture, 


operation 
when 


pass a signed by the 


system of 


govern- 
demonstrate how our c 
requires an inquiry into all 
of national problems, how selfish interests 
ight to light, how every citizen, 
whatever his occupation, or income, or sta- 
tion in life, has a chance to tell how he 
thinks a law should be drafted 
It will, in other words, reveal in detail how 
the elaborate system of checks and b 
} 7otects the public welfar« The study will 
also show that Congress can act speedily in 


mmittee 


aspec { 


are ‘rou 


lances 


an emergency, and also endeavors to the 
best of its ability to keep all 
formed of what it is doing 

It will be shown that Congress tries to act 
in conformance with wishes of the general 


public in the best interests of the Na 


citizens in- 





acting in response to the will of the people. 
Congress is aware that the laws will be 
respected by a free people only when they are 


approved by the majority of the people. Con- 
gre is a liviz ] 
daily lives of American citizens 


g entity that is close to the 


The people 


themselves, through tax upport the Gov- 
ernment, and are entitled to and have a direct 
hand in the deliberations and decisions of 
the legislative bodies 

The Committee for Congress recognize 


that in modern days when the United States 
Government has entered intimately into the 





lives of every citizen, there is need for all 
citizens, young and old, to know what is 
being done by Congress on their beha 


It is thus essential for our people, in order 
to understand national and 
events, to have a thorough grasp of the law- 
making functions of their Congre in order 
that their Government shall work in the 
best interest of all 

The Congress 
in its initial 


internat 


concerned 
study program will be served 
stages by quarterly publicatt 





of Your Congress magazine, to be supplied 
to schools, colleges, ind intere cd adult 
groups, including factory groups, unions, wo- 
men's clubs, service clubs, and other Mem- 
bers of Congress themselves will be a i 
serve as discussion leader whe 


The Congress Study C 
magazine, supply a study outlin “ ch will 
endeavor to keep 


uncil 


will, thr 


reader ind idents 





st of all phase f the work of C rre 


CoMMITTEE 
ISTRATION AS A 
CORPORATIOI? 


FOR CONGRE 
NONPROFIT 


The Committee for Congress has been reg- 
istered in the District of Columbia as a non- 


profit educational corporation 





mem er f the Committee for Congress are: 
J You nev aperman and author; 
Duncan Aikman, author; Maj. Gen. Henry 
J. Reilly, former editor of the Army and Navy 
J il; William A. Eddy, businessman; Rus- 
st McFarland, magazine writer; Homer Jo- 
seph D newspaperman and publicist; 
Ft on, nationally known c¢ rrespond- 
é er Green, newspaperman; and the 
m é f Your Congress magazine, Hal 
J r and Virginia E. Miller 

rhe permanent membership of the Com- 
mitte for Congr! will comprise leading 
representatives of all segments of the Amer- 
ican e¢ n 

So that all Members of the Senate and 
House of Repre itives and the general 
put hall be fully informed about the or- 
ganization we append the certification of 
c ry I 
( ICATE OF CORPORATION, COMMITTEE FOR 


Sponsor oF CoNGREsS StTupy 

( cIL, DECEMBER 13, 1950 
*( Office f Recorder of Deeds, Washington, 

D. < Marshal! C. Shepard, recorder) 

“We » undersigned, all citizens of the 
United States, and a majority citizens and 
residet he District of Columbia, desir- 
i associate ourselves as a corporation 
pursuant to the provisions of title 29 of 
chapter 6 of the District of Columbia Code 
(194 do hereby certify : follows 

“First. The name or title by which this 


corporation shall be known in law shall be 
Committee for Congress, sponsor of Congress 
Study Council 

“Second. The term for which it is organ- 
ized shall be perpetual. 

‘hird. The particular business and ob- 
jects of said corporation shall be to protect 
the free American democratic form of repre- 
sentative republican government by conduct- 
ing an education program in schools, col- 
leges, and youth and adult groups to develop 


better understanding among our citizens 
and peoples of other nations about the work 
of the Congress of the United States and its 
members using Your Congress magazine, 
press, radio, television, and other educational 
and informational media. 

‘Fourth. The number of its trustees, direc- 
tors, or managers for the first year of its 


existence shall be three. 
“In testimony whereof we have this 12th 
day of December 1950 hereunto set our hands 


and seal 
“I SEAL] Hat J. MILLER, 
“| SEAL] VircInia E. MILLER 
“| SEAL] WILLiaM A. Eppy. 


“ ‘DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, SS.: 

“James B. Montfort, a notary public in 
and for the District of Columbia, do hereby 
certify that ————-, parties to a certain cer- 
tiflcate of incorporation bearing date on the 
Twelfth day of December 1950, and hereto 
annexed, personally appeared before me in 
said District, the said -—-——- being personally 
well known to me as the persons who ex- 
ecuted the said certificate of incorporation, 
a erally acknowledged the same to be 
their act and deed. 

**Given under my hand and seal this 12th 
day of December 1950. 

“ “JAMES B. MONTFORT. 

‘‘My commission expires April 1, 1954.” 


d st 
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The study program on the Congress of 
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executive assistant to Senator ALEXANDER 
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The National Congress study program of 
the Committee for Congress, is a nonprofit 
citizen endeavor to strengthen our demo- 
cratic, representative republican govern- 
mental system by creating better understand- 
ing of the work of Congress and its Members 
Individuals or organizations wishing to sup- 
port or assist the program in any way « 
do so by writing to: Committee for Coners 
1060 National Press Building, Washington 4 
D. C., ME 2214. 





Republican Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Traveler of December 
10, 1950: 

REPUBLICAN RESPONSIBILITY 

The Republicans in Congress have driven 
a tank through the remains of a united, bi- 
partisan foreign policy. 

Their resolution demanding Acheson's 
resignation scatters even the smithereens of 
that policy that were left after Mr. Truman 
had laid his heavy hand to it. 

The timing of the Republican move wa 
perfect, from the disastrous point of view 
of paralyzing European rearmament. 

It came on the very eve of Acheson's de- 
parture for Brussels where the Secretary of 
State was to make a desperate argument for 
a major European arms effort-—now, not next 
month. 

With one stroke the Republicans in Con- 
gress have destroyed the standing of 
vital mission. Acheson will go to Europe 
with two strikes on him. The Europeans 
will not believe that he speeks for America. 
Nor will they believe tnat Governor Dewey's 
Stirring call for national unity and full 
speed ahead on mobilization represents an 
important point of view, since the congres- 
sional Republicans have acted against his 
urgent advice. 

They will remember that the Republican 
Party in Congress says it has no confidence 
in our foreign policy. They will recall that 
the cornerstone of that policy has been aid 
to Europe in order to make its 270,000,000 
people strong enough to defend themselves, 
with our help. And they will despair. 

That despair will have far more favorable 
consequences for the Kremlin’s world dic- 
tatorship aims than the unleashing of Red 
China's legions. It may mean victory in the 
west for Stalin without even a fight, if it 
stuns the Europeans into hopelessness that 
they can survive. 

The Traveler has said that if Mr. Acheson's 
dismissal is the price of national unity in 
the time of our greatest peril, then he must 
go. We have said this even though we have 
no sympathy for the attempts to make any 
man the scapegoat for a national situation 
that has so many and such complex reasons 
for existence. 

The Republicans must also pay a price if 
their actions result in the firing of Mr. Ache- 
son. That price is an absolute end to the 
divisive discord on foreign policy that has 
so far been the main Republican contribu- 
tion in Congress to the meeting of the na- 
tional emergency. 
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Governor Dewey said it well 


10 days ago 


when he slapped down the Ives lution 
uinst Acheson The head of the Republi- 
Party declared that, with the fate fr the 
Free World depending on Ameri 1 strength 


further criticism.” 
The moment Mr. Dewey referred to vw 





e week of the Truman-Attlee t Tl 
Republicans held their fire then. They le 
it go at an even worse I 

The unprecedented Republican e 
a cheap substitute for ‘impe chment If 

ey had a real case against Acheson, or 
genuine substitute for the policies go 
under his name, they could have presented 
formal charges against him, and mov 1 con- 
stitutionally to oust him from office With 
their resolution demanding his ren 1 the 

lieve the same partisan advant: ithout 

king on the responsibilit for th acti l 

It is this irresponsibility that is t main 
political threat to our safety. If we would 
survive as a nation we must put i ide WwW 


and for the durati 





Time To Reexamine Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
close of World War II the foreign policy 
of this administration to contain com- 
munism world-wide and to protect any 
nation in the world in case of ageres- 
sion, has led us into the Korean and the 
Chinese Communist war. There is great 
danger under this foreign policy that we 
will be called upon to enter into a more 
devastating war to help the Atlantic 
Pact nations from Russian aggression, 

Such a war may explode in full force 
within the next 12 months. Russia is 
in a position to start other wars it being 
our responsib*.ity under our present for- 
eign policy, to help fight. We are in 
serious military trouble now in Korea be- 
cause of the shortage of trained military 
manpower. We have only a skeleton 
force now in Western Germany and lit- 
tle or no reserves in this country that 
can be thrown in any sizable numbers 
into any conflict that may develop. 

Our present foreign policy is to send 
200,000 well-equipped soldiers to Europe 
for the defense of the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions and to further supply those nations 
with more men and supplies of every 
kind running into a cost of countless bil- 
lions of dollars. 

Certainly the time is here now when 
the executive department and our mili- 
tary high command and the Congress 
directly representing the people should 
make a careful study and reexamination 
of our entire foreign policy. In the in- 
terest of our own people it is our respon- 
sibility to make a cold analysis of world 
conditions and to decide what course in 
the future we can follow which will best 
protect the interest of our own people 
of the United States and secondly our 
just contribution to other nations. 

There is a limit to the load the Amer- 
ican people can carry in world affairs. 
Ve must be realistic because of the crisis 
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confronting us. If 
interests we 


it will serve our best 
should change our foreign 

policy before it is too late. 

Mr. Speaker, at the close of World War 

II, through the great sacrifice of 12,000,- 

000 American soldiers who had won every 

victory, they placed in the hands of our 


executive department the greatest power 





ever given to the leaders of a nation—the 
power to enforce world peace World 
peace was not only th« onsibility of 
oul iers but it heir grasp. 
We e then respected with awesome 
admiration by the nations and the people 
of the world 

W 1 tl r powerful Army, 
Nav 1 Ai e the d had ever 


known, and in addition, we had the 


atomic bomp 
Through over 
7 


onfidence, in the Rus- 


sian leaders, and the work of the Com- 
munists in our own coun , the repre- 
sentatives of our Government through 
the appeasement of Russia at the con- 


Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, 
peace of the world. 

power in East- 
away China, and half 
Communist dictators 
brought on the Korean war and 
war with Communist China. 

In this war we have suffered humilia- 
tion before the world and the most tragic 
defeats of Ame in our history. 

The administration that at first pub- 
lished to the world that Korea was out- 
side of our defense line and was of no 
value from a military or strategic stand- 
point, after changing its policy, a few 
months later when South Korea was in- 
vaded, is now groping about to try to de- 
termine what shall be our future policy 
with Korea and the Far 
East. 

I would like to suggest that if we in- 
tend to try to hold South Korea, ti 


ferences of 
lost the 

They 
ern Europe, gave 
of Korea to the 


rave Russia gre 


which 


in arm 


reierence to 


hat the 
mistake by the United Nations and the 
executive department of our Govern- 
ment in refusing to accept the military 
power of Chiang Kai-shek, be corrected 
at the earliest possible moment. 

That we permit the Nationalist Chi- 
nese in Formosa to go into the mainland 
of China with all of the power at their 
command which is estimated at over 
500,000 well-trained fighting troops. 

The belief is widely held that such a 
move by Chiang Kai-shek to the main- 
land of China would bring to his well- 
equipped army, a million Chinese patri- 
ots who are anxious to fight under his 
banner to drive Communists out of 
China. 

If the United States Government 
would furnish a reasonable amount of 
financial assistance to feed and help to 
equip such an army, it might be able to 
drive the Communists out of the terri- 
tory they have now overrun. 

All the members of the United Nations, 
except the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment, were called by its secretary, Trygve 
Lie to send troops to help the United 
States in the Korean war Few re- 
sponded and the United States has borne 
the great burden of the battle almost 
alone. Chiang Kai-shek, a member of 
the United Nations, offered to send 35,000 
troops immediately, and was denied the 
opportunity to do so. In fact, the Presi- 


dent, through oul tate Department 





Koor 


4h 4004 


placed a military embargo a nst his 


invading the continent of China which 
is still effective 

The C » people need food more 
than anything els« Food and some mil- 
itary equipment plus the pa m of 
the Chinese people which can still had 


by a show of real friendship « 
of our Government can turn the 
war against the North Chinese 


of the Kremlin Reds 
It is doubtful if we can maintaina - 
hold it: Korea unless this aid is a¢ d 
and becomes effective at the earliest | - 
le date In fact, unless our policy is 
changed to cept ful eX f 
Nat Chin y i - 
mosa would be t pa I ) 





pull every American soldier out of Ko 


and the Far East at the earliest pos 
m ryvve t 

It was never our intention to defend 
Korea It was written off ; bein 


from a military o1 


standpoint by the State Depa 


wortniess 


We would have been far better off in the 
Far East today if we had stayed 

Korea and had taken Formosa into our 
perimeter of defense. We did not do this 
yecause Wwe were still following the 


timore-Service appeasement policy in 
he Far East. We did not want to offend 


Chinese northern Communi 
Mr. Speaker, what about Europe? If 
we pull out of the Far East, Russia has 


avoided being compelled to fight a war 


on two fronts, will be able to expand her 





power there without further opposition 
and will be able to concentrate all of 
her efforts on the western front. She 
can overrun Germany, take possession 


great Ruhr coal mines, and indus- 
heart of Western Europe adding 


ol the 
trial 





greatly to her military rength and 
powel 

Recent warnings she has dil ed to 
England and France indicate I 
be preparing to make such a m In 
fact, Russia can extend he conti out 
to the Atlantic against only token oppo- 
sition. The question is, will she wait 2 
yea iving the United States and - 
ern powers time to build up a 
milit ry defenss It ] f } 

ble to believe that é ] 

The concern of Engiand, I I id 
the Atlantic P% ct nation f I 1 1S 
given the excuse to start world war ITI, 

in England's recogr n of 


is reflected 


the Communist Chinese over! 

some months ago, followed by the at 
tempted appeasement of Ru 1 in th 
Far East. The recognition of this dan- 
ger was further reflected in At 

cent visit to the United States f ’ 
conf nce> with tl President a! ! 
plea that greater help from the l 1 
States in supplies ms, and men ld 


f plies, arm 
be provided and expedited to th 


Europ 


an nation 


Wotwithstandin thea } rot , f 
the dangerous posit 
have been slc t or} I1pon | I r 


to begin mobilizir the ov é 
and military strengtl 


Those in charge of our Government 
seem to have failed to inform the na- 
tions of Western Europe that we expect- 
ed them to carry the major part of their 
own burdens in the defense of their own 
ccuntries, ¢ they would have made 



















































































( building up their own 
f istance we have given 
id military during 
I f now. making a serious 
n American gen- 
( to the position of 
Comm r of the Atlantic 
P I uch action, with 
G M rthur in command of our 
I f and with an American 
ne command of Western 
I f M ive Russia a propa- 
in vant » in charging us with 
t Ity of world imperialism 
4n ever greater objection is that it can 
the European nations the im- 
} it the defense of Western 
Europe is primarily the responsibility of 
the United States, and secondly, their 
. think our Government should have 
insisted that the supreme commander 
hould be picked from the European na- 
tior nd the United States name the 
cone in command 
The European nations should be made 
to understand that they must organize 
and lead the fight in the defense of their 
own countries if war comes, and that we 


would help them to the extent of our 
ability only when they had demonstrated 
they were willing to do it. 

We have taken the lead with General 
MacArthur in the Far East with very lit- 
tle assistance from other members of 
the United Nations organizations and it 
has largely been our war. We have not 
been properly supported. Our men have 
fought against great odds, and have suf- 
fered defeats for the first time in our 
history because of being greatly out- 
numbered. We have lost much prestige 
before the world. We should guard 

ainst being placed in the same posi- 
tion in Western Europe. 

The time has come for a cold analysis 
and reexamination of our foreign and 
military policies. The people of the 
United States and her soldiers in one 

eneration have been dragged into two 


wars with tragic losses of manpower, 
and we are now loaded down with 
n almost unbearable national debt. 
Through the bungling of this adminis- 
tration and its continued mistakes in 
our f n policy, we are now involved 
in p y another world-wide conflict. 

Russia h been allowed to maneuver 


us into a position where she can start 
one war after another until she bleeds 
us white financially, exhaust our re- 
source and manpower, which could 
wreck our Nation financially. 


Our Government, under the direction 
of its present leaders, has given away to 
other nations since the end of World 
War II some $35,000,000,000. Now we 
are preparing to give away that many 
more billions to build up the defense of 
the Atl Pact nations, in addition 
to levying a tax burden of over $40,- 
000,000,090 this year for defense alone 


for our own country. There is a limit 
lity of the people, who are the 
‘nt, to continue to carry such 





S grave danger of spending 
urselvé nto financial bankruptcy. A 
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cold analysis of the European and world 
situation should be made by our exec- 
utive department and the Members of 
Congress before we go so far within the 
next few months that we cannot turn 
back. 

Unless the European nations proceed 
to mobilize all of their economic and 
military resources for the defense of 
their own countries, we should not go 
further in helping to underwrite their 
efforts. 

If they do not, we should turn our 
attention to building up the defense of 
our own country which can be made so 
strong we can protect it against any 
nation or combination of nations. he 
welfare of our own people is, in fact, 
and always has been, the first respon- 
sibility of the Congress and every official 
of the Government. 





AMA on Aid to Medical Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend and revise my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I attach a cogent 
editorial from the December 23 issue of 
America, the National Catholic Weekly. 
Entitled “AMA on Aid to Medical 
Schools,” it is a direct contradiction of 
the position taken by the American Med- 
ical Association on that vital issue and 
properly classifies the organization’s 
recent $500,000 contribution for that 
purpose as a drop in the bucket. 

AMA oN AID TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 

At its fourth annual clinical session, held 
in Cleveland on December 4-8, the American 
Medical Association came out flatly against 
Federal aid to medical schools. his is in 
line with the AMA's fight against socialism. 
The Federal-aid-to-medical-education bill 
was passed unanimously by the United States 
Senate in 1949, with the active support of 


such anti-Socialists as Senators Ropert A. 
TaFT, Forrest DONNELL, and ALEXANDER 
SMITH. A House version is being cospon- 


sored by Fepresentative Hucu D. Scott, Jr., 
former chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. The Association of American 
Medical Schools has energetically urged the 
adoption of the $250,000,000 Federal-help 
measure. The cost of educating a medical 
student averages $2,577 a year, whereas tui- 
tion averages only $548. That is why Presi- 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard, the wealth- 
iest university in the world, has said that 
the problem “is far too serious to be solved 
by the universities themselves.” Three years 
ago an AMA authority predicted that the 
shortage of doctors could not exceed 15,000 
by 1960. As of today, the shortage will be 
made acute by the demands of the armed 


services, especially when all-out mobilization 
takes place. As for costs, the AMA 2 years 
ago estimated that the medical schools 


needed $15,000,000 more annually for opera- 
tions, and $200,000,000 for expansion. The 
$500,000 which the association is going to 
allocate to needy schools is therefore, on its 
own admission, but a drop in the bucket. 








The National Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly it is the solemn responsibility of 
every American to face squarely the awe- 
some implications of the state of 
national emergency declared by Presi- 
dent Truman following his address to 
the Nation. 

What he had to say brought little that 
was new to public attention. Such was 
not the purpose of the pronouncement. 
Rather his words were calculated to set 
the stage for the official declaration that 
a national emergency exists. There will 
be few indeed who will dispute it. In 
fact, there is every reason to believe the 
American people sensed it last June 27 
when Communist forces first attacked 
South Korea and American troops were 
sent into action against them on behalf 
of the United Nations. 

The real purpose of the President’s 
address, White House sources indicated 
prior to its delivery, was to “shock the 
American people out of a ‘business-as- 
usual’ state of mind and to bring home 
the grim reality of the world crisis.” 
That was probably true. But it is 
equally true that it is essential to shock 
the administration out of a “govern- 
ment-as-usual” state of mind. The 
tragic battle now raging on the narrow- 
ing Xorean beachhead was shock enough 
for the public, and from the tone of Mr. 
Truman’s address it is apparent that the 
Government feels it as well. 

There is a national emergency. It 
has existed for many months. There is 
neither point nor purpose in reciting the 
record of the past. Now only the pres- 
ent counts. And the future of the 
Nation—and the free world—depends on 
how effectively we act from this mo- 
ment forward. At last we face up 
squarely to the task at hand. 

With the general pattern of Mr. Tru- 
man’s words there will be practical 
agreement. With tne program contem- 
plated there must be united support. 
With one thought, above all others, there 
must be common accord. That was em- 
bodied in the plea to set aside personal 
desires in order to take up a proper 
share of the task, measuring perform- 
ance by the standards set by the hero- 
ism of those who are battling so gallantly 
on the fighting front. Against such a 
measuring stick, the maximum efforts of 
the best of us will seem small indeed. 

Mr. Truman called for naticnal unity 
against the Communist threat to world 
peace. There is national unity on this. 
But it should be pointed out that 
national unity is not enough. There 
must be international unity as well 
among the free nations and those who 
would remain free. This means the 
United Nations. At Lake Success there 
must be solid evidence of willingness to 
share the burden so far carried so dis- 

























































































proportionately by the United States 

In all honesty it must be said that up to 

this very hour, when the United States 

has declared a national emergency, the 

United Nations has failed to keep pace 

OV conceding the presence of an inter- 
tional emergenc’ 

Mr. Truman called for rapid expan- 

ion of our military forces. There is 
national unity on this. It 
military manpower and military produc- 
tion. This Nation thought the program 
was started months ago. It was not, 
Now there must be no further delay. 
White House appointment of Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the vast General 
Electric Co., to handle the mobilization 
program, is a step in the right direction. 
He has the know-how and he has the 
confidence of the public. He will need 
both to succeed. 

Mr. Truman called for higher taxes to 
put the greatly increased military ex- 
penditures as nearly as possible on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. He pledged re- 
duction as far as possible of nondefense 
costs of Government to contribute to- 
ward the same goal—a battle to curb 
ruinous inflation. It will serve no use- 
ful purpose to recall the familiarity of 
those phrases or those demands. They 
were heard months ago. They went un- 
heeded. There can be no further delay. 
In this, too, there will be the national 
unity the President asks. 

Turning to a purely domestic crisis the 
President surely was on sympathetic 
ground when he voiced a militant de- 
mand for an immediate end of the scat- 
tered strikes by relatively small groups 
paralyzing the Nation’s railroad trans- 
portation system. It was as if the pages 
of history were being leafed back to the 
courage of Calvin Coolidge’s famous 
“there must be no strike against the 
public safety.” The determination and 
the wisdom of Coolidge must live again 
in Washington, and when it does, rea- 
son will prevail as well. The Govern- 
ment has the power to meet this crisis, 
and if it is matched with the courage 
of our forces in Korea, the problem will 
be resolved without injustice to the 
workers involved and without further 
danger to the public safety. 

While the program advanced by the 
President is heartening in its specific 
details for swift build-up of the Nation’s 
Armed Forces and sharply increased de- 
fense production, it remains vague in the 
equally vital phase of economic controls. 
While a Director of Price Stabilization 
has been named, there is no clear-cut 
enunciation of policy or program. There 
is talk only of selective controls—a con- 
tinuation of piecemeal plans suited only 
to half-way measures. And half-way 
measures will not meet a national emer- 
gency. 

One of the greatest mistakes that 
characterized the Second World War 
was tardiness in grappling with inflation 
controls. Certainly the Nation does not 
want to see that experience repeated, 
Most persons with any opinion on the 
matter agree that the administration 
should have all the power needed to deal 
with the matter. That was the reason 
the Congress voted the power months 


embraces 
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ago. But the use of all-out controls as- 
Sumed all-out rearmament, mobiliza- 
tion, and an all-out war economy. Are 
we yet embarked on such a program? 
Obviously not. 

Most Americans will accept 
of controls and make any 
fice if they are convinced 
and no resources are being wasted with 
the new defense effort. It is up to the 
administration to provide that proof. It 
is the responsibility of government 
leadership to cite the need and chart the 
course. In this respect, President Tru- 
man’s message fell far short of a desir- 
able goal. It is to be hoped that these 
essential steps will be spelled out more 
definitely in the shortest possible period. 
There is no time for further indecision. 

General Omar Bradley has said that 
the protection of our national independ- 
ence calls for long-range commitments 
that we are willing to carry out. 

A long-range commitment to fight the 
battle for peace with America’s most 
powerful weapons is the surest guaranty 
of victory for the Nation. And Amer- 
ica’s most powerful weapon is not the 
atom bomb or any other instrument of 
destruction. America’s most powerful 
weapon is the might of free people fully 
aroused, fully mobilized, and fully in- 
formed as to the responsibilities of the 
hour. Only under such circumstances 
will hysteria recede to be replaced by 
grim determination to pay the price for 
the preservation of a free world. 

Certainly there is a national emer- 
gency. But there was a national emer- 
gency at Valley Forge, at Gettysburg, at 
Belleau Wood, Normandy, and Iwo Jima. 
Each was met in its turn by men of cour- 
age and Christian faith. Have we less 
of either in the present hour? 
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President Truman’s Address to the 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following text of 
President Truman’s address to the coun- 
try, taken from the New York Times of 
December 16, 1950: 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


I am talking to you tonight about what 
our country is up against, and what we are 
going to do about it 

Our homes, our Nation, all the things we 
believe in are in great danger. This danger 
has been created by the rulers of the Soviet 
Union. 

For 5 years we have been working for peace 
and justice among nations. We have helped 
to bring the free nations of the world to- 
gether in a great movement to establish a 
lasting peace. 

Against this movement for peace, the rulers 
of the Soviet Union have been waging a re- 
lentless attack. They have tried to under- 
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First, we will con iphold 
necessary, to defend with arms the pri 
of the UN—the principles of freedom and 
Justice 

Second, we will continue to work w 
other free nations to strengthen our i- 
bined defenses 

Third, we will build up our own Army, 
N: and Air Force and n more weapons 
for ourselves and our allies 


Fourth, we will expand our economy and 
keep it on an even keel. 

Now, I want to talk to you about each one 
of these things. 

First, we will continue to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the UN 

We have no aggressive purpose. We will 
not use our strength for aggression. We are 
a tolerant and restrained people, deeply 
aware of our moral responsibilities and 
deeply aware of the horrors of war 

We believe in settling differences 
ful means, and we have made h« 
to bring about disarmament. We will con- 
tinue those efforts, but we cannot yield to 

rpression 

Though the present situation is highly 
dangerous, we do not believe that war is in- 
evitable. There is no conflict between the 
legitimate interests of the world and 
tl f the Soviet Union that cannot be 
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We will continue 
to take every honorable step we can to avoid 
general war 

But we will not engage in appeasement 
The world learned from Munich that 


security cannot be 

We are ready, as we have 
take part in efforts t 
tion of the conflict in 
representative Lake 
part in just such efforts today 

We do not yet know whether the Chinese 
Communists are willing to enter into hone 
conflict 1 Korea. 
If negotiations are possible, we shall strive 
for a settlement that will make Korea 
united, independent, and democratic coun- 
try. That is what the Korean people want, 
and that is what the UN has decided they 
are entitled to have 

Meanwhile, our troops in Korea are con- 
tinuing to do their best to uphold the | 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of S 
the Army, who returned a few days a rom 


bought by appeasement. 
ilways been, to 
» reach a peaceful solu- 
Korea. In f our 


Success are taking 


egotiations to settie the 
: i 


Korea, reported that our military I 
there are well organized and well ¢ pped 
I am confident that our military forces, t 
gether with their comrades in arms from 
many nations, will continue to gi a good 
account of themselves They know they are 
fighting for the freedom and security of their 
own homes and families 

The danger we face exists not only in 
Korea. Therefore, the se nd thing we 
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vi tinue to provide assistance to 
I | n intries, and to other free coun- 
trie i parts of the world, because 
their defense is also important to our own 
aeit 

I Communist rulers are trying their 
hardest to split the free nations apart. If 
t ild succeed, they wou!d do stagger- 
ing damage to the cause of freedom Unity 
with ir allies is now, and mu continue to 
be, the foundation of our effort. 

Working together, the free nations can 
create military forces strong enough to con- 
vince the Communist rulers that they can- 
not n by aggression. 

Working together, the free nations can 
present the common front, backed by 


} 


strength, which is necessary if we are to be in 
a position to negotiate successfully with the 
Kremlin for peaceful settlements. 

Working together, we hope we can prevent 
another world war. 

In order to succeed, we in our country have 
a big job ahead of us. 

That is why the third thing we must do to 
meet the present danger is to step up our own 
defense program 

We are expanding our Armed Forces very 
rapidly 

We are speeding up the production of mili- 
tary equipment for our own Armed Forces 
and for our allies. 

We have a large Navy. We have a power- 
ful Air Force. We have units around which 





a strong Army can be built. But measured 
against the danger that confrouts us, our 
for are not adequate. 

On June 25, when the Communists in- 
vaded the Republic of Korea, we had less than 


1,500,000 men and women in our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force 


Today, our military strength has reached 


about two and « half million. Our next step 
is to incr >the number of men and women 
on active duty to nearly three and a half 
million 


I have directed the Armed Forces to ac- 
complish this as soon as possible. The Army 
and the Navy will be able to do this within 
a few months. It will take the Air Force 
somewhat longer. In addition to these men 
and women on active duty, we have about 
two million more in the National Guard 
and the Reserves who are subject to call. 

As part of the process of achieving a 
speedier build-up, the number of men to 
be called up under the Selective Service Sys- 
tem has been raised, and two additional 
National Guard divisions are being ordered 
to active duty in January. 


At the same time we will have a very 
rapid speed-up in the production of mili- 
tary equip it. Within 1 year we will be 
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turning out planes at five times the present 
rate of production. Within 1 year combat 
vehicles will be coming off the production 
line at four times today’s rate. Within 1 
year the rate of production of electronics 
equipment for defense will have multiplied 
4, times. 

These will not be weapons for our own 
Armed Forces alone. They will constitute 
an arsenal for the defense of freedom. Out 
of this arsenal we will be able to send weap- 
ther free nations to add to what they 
can produce for their own defenses. And 
in this same arsenal we will provide a large 
reserve of weapons to equip additional units 
in our own Army Forces whenever that may 
be necessary 

Furthermore, while we are working toward 
these immediate goals in manpower and 
equipment, we will also expand our training 
and production facilities so as to make pos- 
sible a very rapid expansion to full mobili- 
zation if that becomes necessary. 

We can handle this production program, 
but it will require hard work. 

It will require us to make a lot of changes 
in our ordinary ways of doing things 

And this brings me to our fourth big job. 
In order to build the military strength we 
need, we will have to expand our produc- 
tion greatly. We must also prevent infla- 
tion and stabilize the cost of living. 

If we are to make the weapons we need soon 
enough, we shall have to cut back on many 
lines of civilian production. But we can- 
not build up and maintain our armed might 
and the industrial strength underlying it 
simply by cutting back civilian production. 
We must produce more—more steel, more 
copper, more aluminum, more electric pow- 
er, more cotton, more of many other things. 

We must set very high targets and be 
willing to make an all-out effort to reach 
them. Workers will be called upon to work 
more hours. More women and more young 
people and older workers will be needed in 
our plants and factories. Farmers will have 
to set higher production goals. Business- 
men will have to put all their know-how to 
work to increase production. 

A defense effort of the size we must now 
undertake will inevitably push prices up, 
unless we take positive action to hold them 
down. 

We have already taken a number of steps. 
We have put restrictions on credit buying. 
We have increased taxes. I hope that the 
Congress will enact an excess-profits tax at 
this session. Still further taxes will be 
needed. 

We cannot escape paying the cost of our 
military program. The more we pay by 
taxes now, the better we can hold prices 
down. I have directed that recommenda- 
tions be prepared, for early submission to 
the Congress, to put the increased cost of 
defense as nearly as possible on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

I have also instructed the Director of the 
Budget to reduce the nonmilitary expendi- 
tures in the new Federal budget to the mini- 
mum required to give effective support to 
the defense effort. 

The measures I have just mentioned— 
credit control, higher taxes, and reduced non- 


ons to ¢ 


military expenditures—are essential. They 
are our primary defense agains’ inflation, 


because they strike at the sources of infla- 
tion. But as we move into a greatly in- 
creased defense effort we must also take 
direct measures to keep prices in line. 

The Government is starting at once to im- 
pose price controls upon a number of ma- 
terials and products. These will be mainly 
items important to defense production and 
the cost of living. 

In those fields where price control is im- 
posed, the Government will also undertake 
to stabilize wages, as the law requires. 

In the immediate future, a series of con- 
trol orders will be announced by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency. 





In addition, the Azency will announce fa, 
standards for prices and wages in those c 3 
where mandatory controls are not imposed 
I ask everyone concerned not to set prices 
and wages higher than these standards will 
allow. If these standards are violated, it wil] 
speed up the imposition of mandatory con- 
trols, including roll-backs where needed 

As we move ahead with this mobilizati 
effort there will be increased need for centra 
control over the many Government activities 
in this field. Accordingly, I am establishi: 
an Office of Defense Mobilization. I am ap- 
pointing Mr. Charles E. Wilson to ke Director 


of this Office. Mr. Wilson is resigning a 
president of the General Electric Co. to take 
this job. 

In his new position he will be responsible 


for directing all the mobilization actiy 

of the Government, including preduction 
procurement, manpower, transportation and 
economic stabilization. 

The Government is also moving forward 
with preparations for civil defense. I have 
appointed former Gov. Millard Caldwell, of 
Florida, to be Federal Civilian Defense Ad- 
ministrator 

In addition, I have recommended legisla- 
tion to the Congress which will authorize the 
Federal Government to help States and cities 
in their civil-defense preparations. I hope 
the Congress will enact this legislation soon, 
so that the civil-defense work which has 
already started can be greatly speeded up 

These are our plans for making our coun- 
try stronger. 

As we go forward, we must keep clearly in 
mind the meaning of what we are doing 

Our freedom is in danger. 

Sometimes we may forget just what free- 
dom means to us. It is as close to us, as 
important to us, as the air we breathe. Free- 
dom is in our homes, in our schools, in our 
churches. It is in our work and our Gov- 
ernment and the right to vote as we please. 
Those are the things that would be taken 
from us if communism should win. 

Because our freedom is in danger we are 
united inits defense. Let no aggressor think 
we are divided. Our great strength is the 
loyalty and fellowship of a free people. We 
pull together when we are in trouble, and 
we do it by our own choice, not out of fear, 
but out of love for the great values of our 
American life, that we all have a share in. 

In this great defense effort that we are 
undertaking, things may not always go as 
smoothly as we would wish, either in Wash- 
ington or in your home town. But remem- 
ber that we are building our defenses in the 
democratic way and not by the iron rule of 
dictatorship. 

Those of us who work in the Government 
will do our best. But the outcome deyfends, 
as it has always depended, on the spir/t and 
energy of our people. 

The job of building a stronger America 
must be done on our farms, in our factories, 
and in our homes. It must be done by every 
one of us, wherever we are, and whatever 
our jobs may be. 

Our fighting men in Korea have set an ex- 
ample that should inspire us all. Attacked 
by superior numbers, and in the bitterest of 
winter weather, they were resolute, steady, 
and determined. Their steadfast courage in 
the face of reverses is one of the most heroic 
stories in our country’s history. 

In the days ahead, each of us should meas- 
ure his own efforts, his own sacrifices, by the 
standard of our heroic men in Korea. 

Many of you who are young people will 
serve in the Armed Forces of your country. 
Nothing you will do later in life will be of 
greater benefit to your homes, your commu- 
nities, or your friends. 

Many others of you will have to work 
longer hours in factories or mines or mills. 
Think of this not as longer hours, but as 
more planes, more tanks, more ships, more 
of all the things that are needed for the de- 
fense of your homes and your way of life. 
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No nation has ever had a greater respon- 
sibility than ours has at this moment We 
must remember that we are the leaders of 
the free world. We must understand that 
we cannot achieve peace by ourselves, but 


nly by cooperating with other free nations 
and with the men and women who love fr 
dom everywhere 


We must remember that our goal is not 
war but peace. Throughout the world our 
name stands for international justice and 

r a world based on the principle rf W 

1 order. We must Keep it that way We 
re willing to negotiate d fferences, but we 
will not yield to ageressior Appeasen of 
evil is not the road to peace an 

The American people have ways met 


danger with courage and d 
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Civil Defense: New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter and 
statement: 


City oF New York, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYoR, 
New York, N. Y., December 20, 1950. 
Hon. L. Gary CLEMENTE, 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CLEMENTE: I am at- 
taching copies of the statement I made be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Committee 
in connection with the proposed civilian- 
defense bill. 

The last draft of the bill available before 
I left Washington last Friday still contained 
a clause prohibiting the use of any of the 
Federal funds for the purchase of sites for 
bomb shelters. It also limited Federal par- 
ticipation to 50 percent of the cost of such 
projects. In a congested community like 
New York the cost of the site alone will be 
between 25 percent and 50 percent of the 
total cost of the project. This automatically 
reduces the Federal participation far below 
50 percent of the actual cost. I doubt very 
much if the States will find it possible to 
provide adequate if these provi- 
sions are not changed to increase the Federal 
share of actual cost. 

You will see that I strong 
shelter funds be used to pa} 
of permanent project } 
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IMPORTANCE OF NEW YORK CITY TO THE WAR 
EFFORT 

New York City is the greatest city in the 

world largely because of its port, which in 

turn has brought great industries to the area 

In peace and war, the New York port, which 

is at the crossroads of the world shipping 


varieties to 


harbor in 


lanes, sends more ships of all 
more world ports than any 
the world. The great part played by the 
New York port of embarkation during the 
last war is well known to all. We are proud 
of that record and renew and 
pand it if we are told what is wanted and 
when. 

New York City is 


other 


ready to ex- 


the nerve center of far- 
flung industries and business It is the 
financial center of the world and our most 
important gateway. Moreover, many great 
industries are concentrated within the city 
upon which millions of people depend for 
their livelihood. Ours is the center of man- 
agement and finance. 

New York's unique geographical situation 
requires many bridges and tunnels to con- 
nect its various boroughs and provide com- 
munication with the surrounding area to 
the north and south These bridges and 
tunnels are part of an expanding, modern 
arterial highway system. Our population is 
approximately 8,000,000 and our rapid transit 
carries to and from Manhattan Island below 
Fifty-ninth §S approximately 2,500,000 
people each day. Our bridges, tunnels, and 
arterial system move millions of people in 
and out of the entire metropolitan district 
with a population of 15,000,000. 
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handle emergency cases More 


n ey must be made available for this pro- 
we are to expedite it and have it serve 
people after an attack. Our plans and 
must be adjusted now if we are to 
emergency 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 
have been virtually completed for 


ile additions to New York City’s sub- 


way system. These plans include a new sub- 
way in Second Avenue in Manhattan, a low- 
level express subway in Sixth Avenue, and 
other extensions. Funds are not now avail- 
able to build these subways It would be 
entirely feasible to excavate substantial sec- 
tions of these subway extensions and to use 
these excavations as bomb shelters. Once 


the emergency is past, subway sections can 
be completed and returned to their intended 
use as extensions of the existing rapid transit 
system 

PARKING GARAGES 

One of our greatest concerns is traffic con- 
gestion This problem is serious anyway. 
In the light of a possible atomic attack on 
New York City, it is frightening. I have 
recently appointed a city parking authority, 
and they are now finding ways and means of 
financing construction of parking garages to 
get vehicles off the streets. Parking garages 
can be designed and built to serve as air-raid 
There are other important uses to 
which these garages could be put to in con- 
nection with civilian defense. Among them 
is use as temporary accident wards and hos- 
pitals. Great flexibility is possible in build- 
ings of this type and they could be located 
at points of greatest congestion. We need 
parking garages in New York having 12,000,- 
000 square feet of floor space. We must have 
Federal help on this program. 

I am in complete disagreement with those 
who have urged that the construction of 
combined parking garages and shelters be left 
entirely to cities. If this is done, no program 
which will meet the need is remotely possible. 
Funds needed for schools, hospitals, and 
other essential city services cannot be made 
available for the construction of parking 
garages and reduction of traffic congestion. 
It makes much more sense to build all-pur- 
pose buildings with shelter funds. 


shelters 


ARTERIAL 


All studies by administrative officials, 
police, and engineers concerned with emer- 
gency transportation have shown that the 
express highway and parkway system consti- 
tutes the best means of ingress, egress, and 
rapid travel. These arteries can be con- 
trolled hy proper officials and restricted to 
military and civil defense vehicles. We have 
a substantial program, including strategic 
expressways leading in and out of the city 
under way and the completion of these ar- 


PROGRAM 
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terie 1 defense requirement. Additional 
Federal defense funds should be made avail- 
able to speed up this arterial program and 
push it to an early completion. Our con- 
tracts are ready to let. We need funds and 
I r ritle 


PRIORITIES 
Some dislocation of labor working in the 


construction industry is inevitable. Every- 
thing | ible should be done to keep this at 
a minimum. In this connection, I urge you 
to take the steps necessary to insure that 
equipment and materials will be available 


for the 


defense program once the national 


administration has fixed it. I am sure you 
will find that Gen. W. H. Harrison, Ad- 
ministrator, National Production Authority, 
will agree that if the civilian defense pro- 
gram is approved as essential to the war 


effort, priorities must be determined accord- 


ingly. This will provide relief to labor which 
is in danger of unemployment, which will 
shake morale and seriously impede both 


mobilization and defense. 





Justice for Poland—Address of Prof. 
Frank Nowak, of Boston University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp an address entitled 
“Justice for Poland,” which was made re- 
cently by Prof. Frank Nowak, of Boston 
University. The address follows: 


The aggression of Soviet communism in 
Korea is a critical and present danger to the 
free world everywhere. The long-awaited 
era of peace which the peoples of the world 
so earnestly sought and expected since 1945 
has not been achieved. It is clear now to 
all thinking men that we lost the peace at 
Cairo, Tehran, and Yalta when in the first 
test case of the principles enunciated in the 
Atlantic Charter we demonstrated our in- 
sincerity by cynically sacrificing Poland to 
win the favor of Stalin. This betrayal seri- 
ously undermined our moral position in the 
world and was soon followed by the loss of 
half of Europe and most of Asia to the Mo- 
loch of Soviet imperialism. The war in Korea 
is a direct result of the betrayal at Yalta and 
Cairo. It is obvious that tyrannical dicta- 
tors who respect neither law nor the rights 
of humanity can never be stopped by a policy 
of appeasement. Only superior power mar- 
shaled by the free nations of the world can 
stop the expansion of this Communist im- 
perialism. 

The mendacity and calculated insults of 
Jacob Malik in the Security Council of the 
United Nations reveal the impossibility of 
a reasonable understanding and demonstrate 
the nature of the evil which oppresses 
800,000,000 of people within and without the 
borders of the Soviet Union. 

The Polish people who fought so gallantly 
for their freedom and ours during the war 
are today enslaved, exploited, and degraded; 
a living monument and reproach to the folly 
of appeasement. Poland is now governed by 
the knife, the noose, and the concentration 
camp of the hangman. The civilized world 
may well ponder this experience as it pre- 
pares to meet this latest challenge to its 
security in Korea. 

The tragic fate of Poland suggests certain 
definite conclusions regarding both Korea 
and the future of the United Nations, In 
Korea we dare not resort to hypocrisy and 





repeat the blunder made at Yalta. Poland 
was completely lost by the deal we made with 
Stalin. Let there be no 
in Korea. The blood and suffering of our 
boys in that far-away land must not be 
sacrificed in vain, All Korea must be fre: 
A partition of the country along the thirty- 
eighth parallel would be a repetition of our 
tragic mistake at Yalta when we acce; 
the partition of Poland along the Ribbe 
trop-Molotov-Curzon line with the result 
that we handed all Poland over to Stalin 
A partition of Korea means betrayal, ap- 
peasement, disaster, and a further weaken- 
ing of our own moral and military security 

Last July the free peoples of the world 
Were tremendously heartened and encour- 
aged by the prompt and efficient action of 
the United Nations in condemning the ag- 
gression on the Republic of Korea. The 
month of August in the Security Council 
of the United Nations, during the presi- 
dency of Jakob Malik, however, brought dis- 
illusionment and frustration. It was clearly 
demonstrated that no United Nations 
ganization can function efficiently as guar- 
dian of the peace so long as an aggressor 
can sit at the table and veto measures de- 
signed to curb his lawless acts. Evidently 
fundamental changes in the Charter of the 
United Nations are in order, even at the 
risk of sacrificing universality for efficiency 
A United Nations that cannot function with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as 
@ member must be made to function with- 
out the Soviet Union and without appease- 
ment of aggressors. 

A great American President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, when discussing the organization of the 
old League of Nations, declared that no peace 
is possible without good faith among states- 
men, without a decent respect for the rights 
of nations, without recognition of the bind- 
ing force of international law, and without 
acceptance of the elementary principles of 
freedom of speech and public press. None 
of these prerequisites obtains today in the 
United Nations insofar as the Soviet Union 
and its puppets are concerned. 

The time has come for a return to com- 
mon sense and a drastic reorganization of 
the United Nations itself. The free nations 
of the world who speak in civilized accents 
of mutual trust and good faith and can reach 
an understanding as to the meaning of 
words must have the courage to condemn 
and expel aggressors. Obviously the Soviet 
Union, which does not respect law or the 
rights of its own subjects, cannot be expected 
to respect the rights of nations in any in- 
ternational organization. Likewise the legal 
fiction that the Polish, Czechoslovakian, 
Ukrainian, and White Russian people are rep- 
resented in the United Nations by Commu- 
nist stooges of the Politburo, must be dras- 
tically revised since it was originally and ir- 
rationally accepted as a measure of appease- 
ment of the Soviet Union. 

The United Nations can continue to retain 
the respect of the civilized world only when 
it finishes with appeasement and returns to 
the high aims of its Charter. It will again 
become the hope of mankind and capture the 
imagination of all peoples, even those living 
under the iron curtain. 

As the United States and the nations of 
the free world prepare to meet the chal- 
lenge of Soviet imperialism, it is likely that 
Poland will again become a touchstone of 
our sincerity and political acumen. The 
arming of Western Germany in the name of 
military necessity and expediency must be 
so controlled that German militarism shall 
not raise its ugly head to menace the Ger- 
man people and the surrounding states. Po- 
land must not be made the victim of Ger- 
man appeasement. It is all important that 
our moral position be unimpeachable. The 
record must be kept straight. Permanent 
peace must not be sacrificed for any appar- 
ent temporary advantage by betraying the 
smaller nations of the world. 
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Pan American Award for Dr. Ellen Collins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


( 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD, I would like to in- 
clude the following report about a rela- 
tive of Thomas Fitz Simons, one of the 
Pennsylvania signers of the United 
States Constitution. Miss Ellen Collins, 
a member of the noted Counihan family 
of the Commonwealth, has had a bril- 
liant record in the development of our 
cultural-relations program. The proj- 
ects which Miss Collins has promoted 
are the hope of our youth in the future. 

The above mentioned follows: 

Miss Ellen Collins was born at Waverly, 
N. Y., of a family some of whose ancestors 
signed the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States of America. She was gradu- 
ated, magna cum laude, from St. Joseph's 
College, Emmitsburg, Md. Besides a bache- 
lor of science diploma, Miss Collins was also 
awarded a degree in journalism because of 
excellence of English style. These diplomas 
were won in June 1939 

As the result of brilliant graduate studies 
at Columbia University, New York, where 
she was an honor student of Professor Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes, wartime Ambassador to 
Spain, Miss Collins was awarded the de- 
gree, master of arts, for excellence in South 
American history. This diploma was granted 
in June 1940. 

In 1941, Miss Collins did further graduate 
work at the University of San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru, with grade A credits for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. At the same time, 
she acted as executive secretary of the In- 
ter-American Seminar at the University of 
San Marcos, under the general direction of 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, associate editor of 
The Americas and World Affairs Among 
the courses which Miss Collins studied at 
the University of San Marcos were Iberian 
culture and the history of Hispanic Ameri- 
ca. 

In 1942 Miss Collins was promoted to the 
post of director of the Inter-American Semi- 
nar at the National University of Mexico. 
Again, grade A credits were earned toward 
the degree, doctor of philosophy, in Latin- 
American history. 
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Civilian Defense Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


IN THE HOU REPRESENTATIV 
cember 21, 1950 


Speaker, 


Thursday, 

RODINO 
leave to extend 
include a resoluti 
of Newark, N 


yn adopted by the city 
under date of Decem- 
the adoption of H. R. 
colleague, 
of New York, 


introduced 
Honorable ArTtHUR KLEIN 
having to do with the establishment of 
civilian-defense program. 

The resolution fo 


Congressman 





Armed Services; 


of Municipal Defense Authority to assist 
nducting surveys to de- 
r joint underground gar- 


municipalities in « 
termine the need f 
age bomb shelters; 
appropriate 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of December 
6, 1950 


POPULAR APPEAL OF SEAWAY 
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Previously he had dropped out as a silent 
objection to the shameful misconduct of 
Legionnaires at some of the national con- 
ventions in the twenties. 

But he always believed in the original 
principles of the Legion and so, when he 
realized that the motion-picture industry 
was infested with actual traitors who were 
trying to betray his country to Soviet Russia, 
Jim went back into the fold. 

During the same period, Jim also lagged 
in his religious devoirs. I would not 
sume to discuss this phase of his life ¢ i 
to make the point that when the issue wa 
joined, J 


pre- 


fought as a Christian crusad 
and a gallant gentleman. He was deep! 
religious now, and, in his dying moment, 
called to his wife, “Lucie, I am dying! Hand 
me my prayer book. 

Jim was a fine man, a martyr worthy of 
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the f I y produc n effort to meet the defense 
re re ts of the Nation and to this end 
I y ré rt of the to eliminate all waste and inefficiency and to 
Cc f ibordinate all lesser interests to the com- 
$ i mo! 0d 
‘ I were I mmon every person and every commu- 
the iti ! nake, with a spirit otf neighborliness, 
p Coal whateve rifices are necessary for the wel- 
( - fare of the Nation 
i ie I summon all State and local leaders and 
N Port of New officials to cooperate fully with the military 
( ear came m nd civilian defense agencies of the United 
west Sta in the national defense program. 
M f I 1 ( tributior were I sum all citizens to be loyal to the 
! f Fore 1 principles upon which our Nation is founded 
e ¢ f New b to keep faith with our friends and allies, and 
to be firm in our devotion to the peaceful 
purposes for which the United Nations was 
tounded 
: . Iam confident that we will meet the dang- 
Emergency Proclamation gers that confront us with courage and de- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
PRESENTATIVES 
mober 21, 1950 


IN THE HOUSE OF RE 


Thursday, De 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following text of 


President Truman's proclamation of the 
existence of a national emergency, issued 
taken from the New York Times 
of December 17, 1950: 


YCY PROCLAMATION 


today 


Where recent events in Korea and else- 
where « tut grave threat to the peace 
of the world and imperil the effor of this 
( ry and t e of the United Nations to 
prevent on and armed conflict; and 

Where world conquest by Communist 
im pe m 1 the oal of the forct of ag- 

‘ h ! e been loosed upon the 
\ I I 

Vv ‘ if the 1 of Communist im- 
perialism were to be achieved, ‘he people of 
this country would no longer enjoy the full 
and rich life they have with God's help built 
for th lve and their children; they 
would n mger enjoy the blessings of the 


freedom f worshiping as they severally 





c e, the freedom of reading and listening 
to what they cl se, the right of free speech 
including the right to criticize their Gov- 
r Le the r to choose those who con- 
d t their Gove the right to engage 
freely in « ect iining, the right to 
ri f e¢ in their own business enter- 
prise nd the many other freedoms and 
rights which are a part of our way of life; 
and 


Whereas the increasing menace o! the 


forces of Communist aggression requires that 
the national defense of the United States be 
strengthened as speedily as possible 

Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, Presi- 


dent of the United States of America, do pro- 
fa national emergency, 
at the military, naval, air, 


tence 


which requires tl 





and civilian defens of this country be 
trengthened as speedily as possible to the 
end that we may be able to repel any and 
all threats against our national security and 
to fulfill our responsibilities in the efforts 
I made through the United Nations and 
otherwise to bring about lasting peace 
Isummon all citizens to make a united ef- 
{ r the security and well-being of our 


untry and to place its needs fore- 


most in thought and action that the full 
moral and material strength of the Nation 
may be readied for the dangers which 


threaten 1 
I summon 


dustry and 


our farmers, our workers in in- 


our businessmen to make a 





termination, strong in the faith that we can 
thereby secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity. 

1 whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
Stat America to he affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 16th 
day of December in the year of our Lord 1950, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth. 
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Harry S. TRUMAN. 
By the President: 
DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 





James Kevin McGuinness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


Or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
NVednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting news story 
that appeared today in the Washington 
Times-Herald concerning a great patriot, 
James Kevin McGuinness. His oration 
written by Mr. McGuinness and deliv- 
ered by that able, scholarly, and learned 
priest, Rev. Edward Carney, O.S. A., Na- 
tional chaplain of the American Legion, 
were most appropriate. The news story 
follows: 

Farr ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

When that great patriot, James Kevin Mc- 
Guinness died a little while ago, I reported 
that he had been whispered out of the mo- 
tion-picture industry as punishment for giv- 
ing testimony against the Communist 
treachery at the 1947 hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Jim never knew whose hand plunged the 
knife into his back. de was tried in ab- 
sentia, knowing neither the charge nor the 
name of his accuser, and, after some remote 
negotiations with the secret terror, contact 
was broken and he was done for. 

Meanwhile, actors, writers, producers, and 
others implicated in the treason have gone 
on to greater wealth and renown. The mo- 
tion-picture industry professes to have 
cleaned house but has done nothing of the 
kind. 

Jim was an active leader of the American 
Legion’s fight against treason, having re- 
sumed his dormant membership a few years 
ago when he decided that organization was 
cessary to wage the counterattack, 





the same respect that is due the young men 
who gave their lives in Korea. He fought 
in the same cause. Had he been 21 or 25 
when this war came, and not 57, he undoubt- 
edly would have joined up as he did in 1917 
when he fought in France as an infantry 
lieutenant. 

I recently mentioned a beautiful patriotic 
pageant which Jim wrote for the national 
convention of the American Legion which 
was held in Hollywood under a promise by 
the movie industry to finance a great show 
in the Hollywood Bowl. 

Jim was a political outcast of the movie 
industry and his script was ruled out. One 
man even had the effrontery to propose that 
Edward G. Robinson, the movie actor who had 
been so mockingly defiant when Jim was 
fighting the Reds, should be selected for 
a leading part in the patriotic production 
under Legion auspices. He was told, how- 
ever, that Robinson never would be allowed 
to use the Legion to clear his skirts. 

You might savor the beauty of Jim’s devo- 
tion to his country by reading these few sam- 
ples of an oration written by Jim and deliv- 
ered at the pageant by Father Edward Car- 
ney, of Lawrence, Mass., the national chap- 
lain of the Legion: 

“Humbly reverent, we lay the wreath of 
sweet remembrance before those, our com- 
rades, who made the last—the utmost pay- 
ment to establish and preserve the freedom 
they bequeathed to us as the greatest gift oi 
comradeship and love. We are alive because 
they are dead. We taste each day the lus- 
cious fruits of their sublime generosity. 

“We know each day the brightness of the 
returning sun; walking in the free breeze 
of a land still free because of those who fell 
so that we might stand erect, owing no man 
anything but affection freely given. We see 
each night the silent brilliance of the stars 
with their promise of eternity; finding sleep 
in calm surety that no tyrant can shatter 
our rest by violent intrusions of our homes 
and seizures of our persons. 

“Because of them, the fallen, we are the 
living. Because of them, the fallen, we are 
the free. Because of them we are now able to 
face the foul tyranny now enslaving half the 
world and say, clearly and without falter: 
‘That which was preserved for us by the blood 
of our brothers is God's gift to his sons. 
To fail freedom would be to deny divine 
grace; to betray our country and to foul the 
memories of our magnificent dead. Con- 
fronting the power your evil has assembled, 
we are unafraid. Freedom is of God and 
must endure. Tyranny and evil shall perish.’ 

“The scowling, cynical intellectuals of the 
left—having cautiously evaded the tumult 
and the agony of battle—are our enemies no 
less than the booted hordes who have 
trampled down the ideals and the goodness 
of Christian civilization everywhere they have 
marched.” 

For those sentiments, Jim McGuinness was 
whispered out of the motion picture indus- 
try in his own country which he had served 
in battle in France. 





Mobile Disaster Emergency Relief Plan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Or 
' — 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, 
September 21 Congressman KEAN 
cribed to this group a civil defenses 

which originated in his district 
to the mobile disaster emergency re 
plan set up by the P. Ballantine & Son 
Co. in Newark. Mr. Carl W. Badenhau- 


on 
de- 
pian 


sen, president of Ballantine, has pro- 
vided blankets, stretchers, tools, first-aid 
kits, flares, portable lights, ropes, and 


ladders for his or 
Newark. 

I am very happy to report that the 
Ballantine plan was recently put into 
effect by the Cody Distributing Co. in 
Boston. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following letter by 
Mayor John B. Hynes, of Boston 


NOVEMBER 16, 1950 


anization s trucks in 


DEAR Mr. Copy: Mey I 
my appreciation to you for the splendi 
terest you have shown i 
program in Boston 

Mr. Malcne has informed 
Distributing Co. is ready to 
posal of Boston civ 
delivery vans, 
medical and 
disaster in Boston. 

I know that these 


n our civil defense 
me that Cody) 
piace at the dis- 
il defense five Ballantine 
fully equipped for emergency 
rescue service in tne event ol 


vans will be most useful 


to our medical division, and I hope that 
other trucking concerns will see fit to follow 
your fine example in preparing to meet any 
and all emergency needs in Boston. 

I am sorry that I will be unable to be with 
you at the first demonstration program 
scheduled for tomorrow, but I do wish to 
extend through you to your personnel my 
best wishes for success in your efforts in 
civil defense. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN B. Hynes 
Mayor of Bo 1 





Federal Aid To Establish Local Public 
Health Service Units 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN McSWEENEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 
Mr. McSWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I 


was very much honored last week to be 
asked by the State president and other 
Officials of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion of Ohio to make certain insertions 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp containing 
newspaper comments from the New York 
Times and the Washington Post relative 
to the proposed legislation for Federal 
aid to establish local public health serv- 
ice units, known as H. R. 5865. I am 
glad to include them at the end of this 
statement. 

I hope that my friends at home will be 
kind and fair-minded enough to read 






this, my last statement 
Eighty-first Congre 


before the 
s, for I am especially 
glad to have this honor come to me from 
the Parent-Teachers Association. In m 
teaching experience in Wooster, Ohio, I 
wished oft an organiza- 
tion of this kind because, I think, it is 
tremendously beneficial not only to the 
students but also to t teachers 
the parent 


is combina- 
tion of parents and teachers, which is 
} } 


that we had 


and 


Whenever tl 


the most powerful force that we can 
gather for good in this country, has en- 
dorsed a bill, I have been very anxiou 
to cooperate in every way in 1ts passage. 

I an 1 of a simi’ar circum- 
stance when Reoi niz on Plan No. 27 
was before the Hous? of Representatives 


The purpose of this plan was to unite 


many scattered health and welfare agen- 
Cie under one head It was recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. I 
was as anxious, when this legislation was 
before the Congress, to eliminate waste, 
d"plication in government, and un- 


Iam now when 
Paren )-Teach- 


necessary expenditure, as 
this bill sponsored by the 


ers Association being considered. 
Hcwever, after voting for Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2:, I found that it was 
used against me in the campaign by op- 


pc nents and by the medical group, who 
said the bill was a trend toward social- 
m. If there ji Congress 
ntly against 
socialistic trends or Communist 
ence, I would appreciat« I 
ord presented to me 
I accepted membership on the House 
Un-American Activitie Committee, 
which in itself was an unpopular move, 
because of my determination to fight 
every inch of the way against any com- 
munistic trend in America and I realized 
all the time that a communistic trend 
may be begun by a mild socialistic 
movement. For that reason, I said to the 
Parent-Teachers that if I spon- 
sored this legis] n, I did not 


snvone in th 
rly ¢ L ULit 


who has voted more dil 
influ- 


1aving 


eroup 


tiny ’ 
10 iO! 





want their organization or my fello 

citizens at home to feel it was a move 
toward a socialistic program. You can 
imagine my feeling when Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 27, for wh I voted, was 
interpreted by the doctors and my op- 


tic IT 
conscientious doctor in the 


the country, who does not 


position a or believe that 
there is 


district or in 


no 


want to improve the situation in health 
throughout our land That has been 
my purpose, too. If misinterpretations 


and misreprcsentations are going to be 
made about these bills, I think it will 
tend to make serious-minded men, who 


want to improve conditions generally for 
the well-being of our country, hesitate 
before sponsoring them 

I am no one in the land can ac- 
cuse the Parent-Teachers Association of 
wanting any trend toward socialism: in 
fact, I do not think anyone in the land 
can ac former President Hoover of 
wanting a trend toward socialism, yet 
it was his Commission that recommended 
and sponsored Reorganization Plan No, 
27, which proved so disastrous for me 

Again, I want to thank the members of 
the Parent-Teacher Association for 
having selected me to take this responsi- 
bility. 


sure 


~ USC 


The 
comments 
the Washi 
{From the 


wit 


Li 


These problem 


ity of healt! 


40 000,000 


t wher 


ab 
from the New York Times and 
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ve-mentioned new 


paper 


notonr 
igton 


Post follow 


New York T es of December 10 
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health and medical 
areas 
And 
o-% duction 
lations will be 
th large 
tered 
itl v icl t be- 
ire lam tal V lacking 
one 


afford to defer 


fact is that in many 


rKer clu 


OPERATION 
HAVE 
SPEED 


ONLY Srx S s 
OTHERS 


H A. Rusk, M. D.) 
I the stepped-up tempo of mili- 
ustrial mobilization, steps have 
lrom a 
operating pro- 
organization in 1947, the 
Resources Board has been 
civil 


to move civil defense 


an actual 


r developing pial tor our 
ial emergency 


international 


a ‘ ( e of nati 


w of the present 


te President Truman has appointed 
M 1 F. Caldwell, Jr., former Governor of 
I id Civil Defense Administrator. In 
e with plans, the responsibility for 
« defei will now be carried out by this 
new a \ the resources board, is a plan- 
1 < rdinating, rather than an oper- 
iti igen 
Recognizing fully the all-important role 
of health and medical services in civil de- 
fense, the board has been preparing a com- 
pre ‘ ficial Federal guidebook of medi- 
( d he h problems fundamental to civil 
dete Lead authorities in all pe- 
( ‘ f health services have as- 
r pre r the manual, which is now 
col eted d in the Government Printing 
O 
As W. S Symington reported to the 
President in September, all planning done 
on the health and medical aspects of civil 
defense is based on using State commis- 
s ers of health as directors of civil defense 
health service and local health officers as 
dire ! local civil defense health services 
Tl I been accepted as a most prac- 
ti ie tive administrative mechanism, 
but unfortunately, nearly 30 percent of our 
citi ive in communities in which there 
local health services 
( PLETE COVERAGE IN SIX STATES 
Oo ix ites in the Nation now have 
con ete ca health service coverage in 
all « They are Maryland, Delaware, 
New Mexi South Carolina, Alabama, and 
North ¢ ina, which added its final county 
rec \ 
rhere i most complete coverage in Cali- 
f Michi Florida, and Virginia. 
Kentucky Louisiana, and Tennessee have 
or ition f nearly every county, but 
l many health officer vacancies 
In New York, the State committee on tu- 
berculosi d health of the State charities 
aid sociation has announced a program 
to f r the development of county health 
depalr next year, but at pre ent there 
is operated, full-time public health 
ervice in the rural areas, and even the 
ler cities in 44 of New York’s 57 up- 
St countie 
Steps toward remedying this situation 
we ke last year when the Senate with 
bipart n nsorship and wide public sup- 
port, imously adopted a bill authorizing 
Federal grants-in-aid specifically for local 
public h h departments. The act pro- 
vides Federal funds for at least six mini- 
mum functions of a local health department: 
vital tistics, communicable disease con- 
ty I y and child hy ne services 
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environmental sanitation, public health lab- 


oratory services, and public health educa- 
tion Significantly, now there is the extra 
bonus in that it will provide the keystone 
for local civil defense planning for health 


ervices. 
HELD UP BY WAR 
enthusiastically by 60 


ACTION 


Endorsed such 


groups as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, American Medical Association, 
the National Grange, and the General Fed- 


Women’s Clubs, an almost identi- 


eration ol 


cal bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
ntatives during the Eightieth Congress. 
This year, when the bill reached the House, 


t 


the Korean war had broken out, and it was 


helved because what were considered 
more pressing matters 
Events of the last few weeks, however, 


have shown clearly the need for all-out ac- 
tion in planning our civil defense, and that 
local public health services will be the foun- 


dation for the medical, hospitalization, and 


health aspects of civil defense. 

As Dr. William P. Shepard, president of 
the American Public Health Association, 
said recently, “Public health services are the 
administrative backbone of civil defense. 


The immediate development of such serv- 
ices is not only requisite to the safeguard- 
ing of the health of the Nation in normal 
peacetime, but is given even greater urg- 


ency by the current demands for the estab- 
lishment of adequate civilian defense against 
possible acts of aggression, including atomic, 
biological, chemical, and other devices of 

r ‘e directly affecting the civilian pop- 





there is urgent necessity for imme- 
diate action by the House of Representatives 
is clear. One-third of the Nation is without 
the administrative organization for provid- 
ing even normal local health services, let 


alone those necessary for civil defense. The 
provision of those services is as essential 
to our civil defense as weapons are to our 


fighting men. 





United States Sabre Jet, the World’s Fast- 
est Fighting Plane, Bagged a Russian 
MIG-15 in the First Aerial Combat Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago the newspapers carried an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch which must have 
thrilled Americans everywhere. It told 
of a dog fight in the skies over Korea at 
an elevation of more than 20,000 feet, in 
which Lt. Col. Bruce H. Hinton, of the 
United States Air Force, made the first 
kill in a battle between four F-86 Sabres 
and four MIG-15’s near the Manchurian 
border south of Sinuiju. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Reserve officer in 
the Navy, I would like to express my ad- 
miration for the magnificent work ac- 
complished by airmen in Korea and in 
all of our fighting services. 

But a few days ago, I read an editorial 
telling of our Air Forces having already 

lown more than 15,000 of the United 
Nation’s casualties to safety off the Ko- 
rean battlefields. This later exploit and 
splendid performance by the most mod- 
ern of all aircraft, accomplished at a 
speed of more than 600 miles per hour, is 
reminiscent of the almost daily reports 





















































































which we received from all theaters of 
operation in the air during World War II 

Mr. Speaker, I was. particularly 
thrilled to see such splendid perform- 
ance given by our F-86 jets in outstrip- 
ping the much vaunted sweptback plans 
of like design flown by the Russian Ai 
Force. 

The performance of Lt. Col. Brucs 
Hinton, in this dramatic fight, is alto- 
gether reminiscent of other war aces 
and heroes of World War IIi—men like 
Maj. Dick Bong and Joe Foss, Lt. Col 
Francis Gabreski, and others, who, lik 
our own Johnny Mever, well-known to 
practically every Member of this House 
is now in command of Colonel Hinton’s 
fighting group. 

Mr. Speaker, while it is in fact a mat- 
ter of several months, it seems only but 
a few days ago that Lt. Col. John C. 
Meyer, top-scoring, living Air Force pilot 
of World War II—an ace who destroyed 
37 Gernan planes in the air and on the 
ground—was placidly walking the floors 
of the House Office Buildings here on 
Capitol Hill, where, for the last 2 years, 
he acted as Air Force Liaison Officer to 
the House of Representatives. 

Johnny Meyer’s office in the Old House 
Office Building was on the same floor as 
my own and not many rooms removed. 
It was because of these facts that I got 
to know him well, and came to respect 
him not alone as a great hero and highly 
skilled airman—but as a splendid gentle- 
man and officer. 

We knew him for his devotion to his 
country and to his duties in the Air Force. 
On innumerable occasions I have seen 
him on Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days, working at his desk—in never- 
ending endeavor to keep up with the 
countless thousands of requests made of 
the congressional liaison group of the 
Air Force by my colleagues here within 
this House. 

I have, on many occasions, discussed 
various types of planes, tactics, and 
aerial operations with Colonel Meyer 
for, in the matter of fighter planes, he is 
an expert. As a member of this body, I 
have great respect for his expert opin- 
ion, and I noted, with a great deal of: 
pleasure, that in discussing the bagging 
of the Russian MIG and its comparison 
with our own F-86, Johnny Meyer said, 
in part: 

It’s just the finest airplane that I ever 
flew—it's everything wrapped up in one fast 
package—it's nice to taxi, warm, comfortable 
to sit in—and has all the little things as 
well as all the big ones to commend it to our 
services. 


Johnny Meyer was a tremendous help 
to me not only for his expert ability in 
his special field, but in addition he had 
good common sense on all occasions in 
reference to all problems. I have missed 
him, as we all have, but we know that he 
is performing the work he loved best, so 
certainly we are proud of his outstanding 
achievements. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of their love 
of country, the will to do, and the daring 
of men like Colonel Hinton, Johnny 
Meyer, and all others in our fighting 
forces in Korea, that ours today is a 
great nation. So long as they live, 
America will live, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against them. 














accomplishment in the air over Korea by 
our F-86 Sabres—fiying under command 
of a young Air Force officer so well known 
to all in this House—I ask una 
consent to extend my 1 
clude in the Recorp the AP dispatch 
iubove referred to. The dispatch reads 


as follows: 





emarks, and in- 


SABRE JET, WORLD’S FASTEST FIGHTING PLANE 

DowNs RED MIG-15 IN First Comsat TY 
FORMER D. C. FLIER CREDITED WITH First 

KILL WITH NEW CRAFT 

AN ADVANCE UNITED STaATes BaAsE, KorEA 
December 17.—An F-86 Sabre jet bagged a 
Russian-made MIG-—15 today in the first bat- 
tle test of America’s newest and fastest oper- 
ational fighting plane, 

The enemy jet, aflame, was seen spinning 


out of control. L*. Col. Bruce Hint of 
Stockton, Calif., made the kill in a 5-minute 
battle between four F-86 Sabres and four 


MIG-15’s near the Manchurian border south 
of Sinuiju. 

The other three MIG-—15’s streaked to 

ss the Yalu River into Man 

Returning to his base, Hinton made a vic- 

ry roll over the runway and the cheering 
men on the ground knew the answer to a 
question they had been asking since the 
Sabres arrived December 15: How would they 
rate in battle against the speedy MIG-15's? 

{Colonel Hinton’s wife and tw 
formerly lived in Washington, at 5509 Park- 
land Court SE., according to the Air Force, 
They now live in Stockholm.—Editor’s note.] 

THE BEST THERE IS 

The 6-foot Hinton, 31, was grinning when 
he climbed out of his plane 

“I caught him and let him have it and 
down he went,” he iid “The Sabre i 
the best there is.” 


afety 


hi ria 


children 


Reputedly the world’s fastest jet not still 
in the experimental class, the North Ameri- 
can-built Sabre has swept-back wil and 


tail. It holds the world peed 
record of 670.981 miles per hour—which is 
not necessarily its actual top perform 

The MIG-15 is fast—over 600 miles per 
hour—but just how fast isn’t know 

Sunday’s battle definitely indicated the 
Sabre is faster. 

‘I was sure hoping to get an MIG,” said 
Hinton. “Matter of fact, I told the boys just 
before I took off to get a red star ready to 
put on my plane.” 


5 Operational 


ince, 


FLEW “SLOW” TO FOOL THEM 

He said the enemy planes were fooled be- 
cause the Sabres deliberately flew at slow 
speed, at first. 

“We were at 25,000 feet when we spotted 
them at 18,000 feet, flying level or slightly 
climbing and going very fast,’’ he related. 

“We headed down on them. They sturted 
a hard turn to the right, and as we closed 
in on them we started a harder turn to 
the right and turned inside c! them. We got 
right in behind them. 

“It was then that they let go their wing 
tanks and shoved on the coal. We dropped 
our tanks too, and we poured on the coal 
too. We eased up on them, although they 
were going lke hell. I picked out a target 
plane, and I closed in gradually on him. 
When I was in range I let go with a burst. 

“I could see the tracer bullets hitting him. 
They damaged him. I could tell, because he 
wiggled a bit in the air. I continued firing. 
The guy started burning and smoking very 
badly. The smoke decreased and a bunch of 
flame came out of him and he slowed down. 

“He appeared to go out of control. By 
that time I was within 600 or 800 feet of 
him. As he went down I had my air brakes 
on, but he was going too slow for me to 
follow. The last time I saw him he was out 
of control on his way down.” 
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That all in this body may read of this 


CONFIRMED BY COLLEAGUE 


A her ) f Lt. Paul W 
Br J I bu € ww the 
last t the MIG 

I Té t t t 000 d 
was sl ni t it Cc « 
t i 1 é e é “ 
hle ¢ } 

I { é 

‘ ear -_ é rhey en- 
c ed e! The Decem- 
be t Ket € r ind 
( ‘ 7 they escorted 
B-29 bomt t Ka rea, but met 

‘ t 1 ¢ flak 

I x e l t ey 
Ww t out x i for MIG'’s 
pi Dp 

Col. Jot C. Me Forrest Hills, N. Y., 

. e rol 
FI REST ON 

He 1id proud 

] u é e I ever N 
or eve flew I ust everything good 
wrapped ip i r pac Lge It's even 
nice to tax and I € d warm and comiort- 
ble t t in I ll the little things a 
well ii the z es 

Meyer, a leading ace who bagged 37 Ger- 


man planes in the air or on the ground dur- 
ing World War II, fretted about r 


preventing Amerk 


pursuing Communi across 
into Manchuria. 

He drew a line in the sand with the toe 
of his foot, and said 

It’s as though I told you ‘I can punch you 
in the nose, but you can’t reach across that 
line hit me back.’” 





Federal Spending in Fiscal 1951 May 
Exceed $80,000,000,000 


EXTENSION OF RiMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am presenting some facts which the 
taxpaying public should have an oppor- 
tunity to examins It is 
which is being spent; it is their money 
which is being appropriated. There is 
no loyal citizen who objects to his dallars 
going to save the lives of our boys in the 
service, or to keep this Nation solvent, 
but they do object to the spending and 
appropriating of money which is not 
essential to bring about peace, or to save 
the lives of our boys 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the Recorp the 
following statement prepared by Mr. 
Paul O. Peters: 
FEDERAL SPENDING IN FISCAL 1951 May Excreep 

$80 ,000,000,000 


their money 


The daily Treasury statement for December 
15, 1950, indicates that total Federal spend- 
ing for the fiscal year 1951, ending next June 
30, may total $80,000,000,000 As of Octo- 
ber 31, 1950, the grand total of unexpended 
balances of appropriations from prior years 
plus authorizations was $13,557,666.,930.10. 
Regular, supplemental, deficiency, and con- 
tinuing appropriations raised the total avail- 
able for expenditure to more than 869,000,- 
000,000 as of October 31, 1950. Presently a 
second supplemental bill calling for $17,820,- 
000,000 is in progress through the Congress 
and will be approved before the Eighty-first 
Congress adjourns sine die. The table fol- 





ry 
Xu 








he Matter of Friendship 


=XTENSION OF REMARKS 


A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

F IR NIA 
SENATE OF 
Thursday 
of Monday, Noveml 


K unanimou 


December 
friend, the late Harry B. Hawe 


December 
sort of the Na 
Shoemaker, 


There being 
was ordered to be prin 
as follow 





ricl we ! t look for the things that 
bri entn t And first of these is to 
ou find two friends you 
man; and if you find 
friend then you are a 

man In prosperity it is 
to find fr i, but in adversity it is 
‘ ilt of l th No matter how 
I if he gives of 
he same as if 


1an’s pleasures 





I with a friend 
reduced by securi the 
riend The counsel of a 


friend is t t counsel because it will be 
1 received irom a mere 
» filled with flattery 


yyed, and faithful 


e, it may be s« 


will be destr 


counsel rarely comes excepting 
true friend It is said that in 
e visions and in old age dreams, 
nd the dream may give us 
perfection; but experience and 


with men compel us to accept 
t \ ») measures in his virtues only to 
the ibst i If we view a man as 
find him good as a friend, we 
verted from the happy aver- 


verage 


must t be d 


( he everyday, human average—by us- 

i 11 ifying gla upon his faults or 

We must, in order to have and 
hold friend, accept him as he is, demand- 
i but one thing in return for our affec- 
t his fidelity.” 

Ihe above is an excerpt from a memorial 
addre delivered at Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, St. Louis, December 7, 1919, by the late 
H y B. Hawe United States Senator from 
Mi ul ind a distinguished conservation 
leader both in and out of the Halls of 
Congre In these troublesome days of 
worid strife and uncertainty, we need the 
right kind of friends throughout the Nation 
and abroad Let us then at this Yuletide 
seasol ive heed to these words from a man 
rich the experience of the world. 


CarL D. SHOEMAKER. 





Communist Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
iN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, a letter written 
to the New York Herald Tribune on the 
13th day of this month by Gen. Donald 
B. Adaras, Mr. Arthur J. Goldsmith, and 
a number of other distinguished men. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as 1O1lOWS 


Rep AGCRESSION——PROGRAM FOR AMERICA To 
Meer DANGER Is PRESENTED 
To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 
rhe leaders of the Communist world have 


clearly shown their intent to attack the 
free world by military means as well as by 
subversion and propaganda. It is, there- 
fore, of fir importance to realize that both 
the U ed States and the United Nations 






are un 
out of the 


program of 


r planned attack, and to formulate 
welter of confusion a _ specific 
action by the United States 


against the greatest danger which it has 
ever faced. We, therefore, urge that— 

1. The President and Congress proclaim 
a stet f national e ; 
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2. The Government undertake immediate 
full-scale mobilization of the Armed Forces 
and the industrial economy. 

3. We reaffirm our unalterable determina- 
tion to support the decision of the United 
Nations to defend Korea against aggression 
whether or not military necessity calls for 
the temporary withdrawal of United Nations 
forces 

4. The United Nations enforce economic 
and other necessary sanctions against Com- 
munist China unless its forces are with- 
drawn from Korea. 

5. We refuse to recognize the Chinese Com- 
munist government, and we oppose recogni- 
tion by the United Nations. 

6. We provide economic aid and military 


supplies to the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment on Formosa and maintain the 
United States fleet there. 


7. We provide economic aid and military 
supplies to the anti-Communist forces on 
the Chinese mainland, French Indochina, 
and Malaya 

8. We encourage India and Pakistan to 
strengthen themselves against any contin- 
gency, and we provide them with economic 
and military supplies. 

9. We accelerate the negotiation of peace 
treaties with Japan and Germany, providing 
for their rearmament under agreed controls. 

10. We use all means to bring about the 
fullest measure of common defense by every 
member of the Atlantic Pact, giving our ut- 
most support to those nations which fully 
cooperate in mobilizing their strength, recog- 
nizing that the defense of the North Atlantic 
area is our major strategic interest and 
responsibility. 

11. The Government create a nonpartisan 
advisory council, representing all segments 
of the population, including management, 
labor, agriculture, etc. 

12. The executive department regularly 
consult with the leaders of both parties in 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
in formulating national policy in the current 
emergency. 

13. We intern all Communists and sub- 
versives classified as dangerous by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

14. We assist, within the limitation of es- 
sential military priorities, all governments 
and individuals willing to fight Communist 
aggression. 

Gen. Donald B. Adams, Dr. Wm. S. Ber- 
nard, George V. Denny, Jr., Charles 
Edison, Maj. George Fielding Eliot, 
John Ellis, Christopher T. Emmet, 
George B. Ford, Rev. William J. Gib- 
bons, S. J., Arthur J. Goldsmith, Rob- 
ert R. Guthrie, Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Frederick C. McKee, 
Hugh Moore, Mrs. Natalie Paine, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, Victor F. Ridder, Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, Westmore Willcox, 
Jr. 

New YoRK, December 12, 1950. 





The Greed for Wealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a statement entitled “The Greed 
for Wealth,” by J. K. Wells, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 





THE GREED FOR WEALTH 


The greed for wealth is undermining the 
principles of the American people. Avarice, 
beyond what is necessary to possess all the 
necessities and some of the luxuries of life, 
portrays a coarse and depraved mind. Mod- 
esty, honesty, chivalry, courtesy, gentility, 
truthfulness, and patriotism, the highest at- 
tributes of a truly great people, have given 
way to the baser instincts of mankind 

Wealth corrupts legislatures, congresses, 
and parliaments, dominates executives, and 
sits upon the throne of justice. It defeats 
legislation sought to ameliorate the unequal 
opportunities of mankind and places the 
burden of government upon those least able 
to bear it. It exalteth those in high places 
who are willing to do its bidding and crushes 
those who dare question its motives. 

The scales of justice uphold its nefarious 
schemes and punishes the poor, the credulous 
and the innocent—the pawns of wealth— 
with impunity. It makes a mockery of 
patriotism and honesty is bound by the cir- 
cumference of a dollar. The press and plat- 
form are not unknown as its hirelings and 
even the pulpit often is not too severely de- 
tached from its environments. 

Was the immortal Goldsmith thinking of 
our present age when he wrote: 

“Tll fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Should wealth be exalted above principle, 
bigotry above tolerance, and success above 
righteousness? 

Let me ask you, kind reader, is there no 
more in life than lucre; is there no more in 
government than greed; is there no more in 
democracy than depredation? 

J. K. WELLS. 





This Administration Greatest Hoarder of 
All Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorbD, a release 
from my office entitled “This Adminis- 
tration Greatest Hoarder of All Time.” 


There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 31, 1950.— 
United States Senator Grorc—eE W. MALONE 
(Republican, Nevada), today called attention 
to what he termed, “the Truman administra- 
tion's stupid practice of buying for the mili- 
tary establishment at inflation prices the 
same foods which it has been hoarding and 
is trying to give away.” And, he demanded 
that a stop be put to the wasteful practice. 

“While one department of the Government 
is searching for certain foods to buy at top 
prices to feed our boys who are being called 
into military service, another department of 
the same Government is searching for peo- 
ple—preferably Europeans, but apparently 
anyone except Americans—to whom to give 
the millions upon millions of pounds of food, 
which our Government has been buying and 
storing to make prices higher,”’ the Nevada 
Senator said, referring to the huge price 
support stocks which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been buying and storing. 

Senator MALONE said, “This is but another 
illustration of the wanton waste of taxpayers’ 






























































yney and the total lack of efficiency in the 
Truman administration 

The Government,” Senator MALONE said 
“has 315,000,000 bushels of wheat 
000,000 bushels of corn. The CCC has 
000,000 pounds of butter, and is buying 
more at the rate of 9,000,000 pounds a wee 
322,000,000 pounds of dried 
ing up more at the rate of 000,000 pounds 
a month; 104,000,000 pounds of cheese, and 
is buying up more at the rate of 23,000,000 


pounds a month; and 170,000,000 pounds of 


iilk, and is buy- 


r 
I 


dried eggs (the equivalent of 32,000,000 
dozen), and is buying at the rate of 15,- 


000,000 pounds a month 
“Federal law specifically authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to turn over any 
surplus food to the military services,’ Sena- 
tor MALONE said. “However, during four 
weeks when the CCC, a unit of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was buying vast quan- 
tities of butter, eggs, and cheese to store in 
or give away to make the 


Caves prices higher, 





the military services bought in the - 
ket at inflation prices 4,131,022 und f 


butter, 4,910,350 dozen eggs, and 


pounds of cheese.” 





Erie’s Use of Train Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIs 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. FRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial taken from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of December 
18, 1950: 

ERIE’s USE OF TRAIN RADIO 


For its pioneer work in applying the mod- 
ern device of radio to the operation of rail- 
way trains, the Erie Railroad deserves con- 
gratulations. 

A demonstration of train radio in action, at 
which the members of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission were guests last week, 
must have been truly impressive. It is still 
more impr hi 
the Erie is using train radio on 90 percent 
of its main line between New York and Chi- 
cago. 

The popular excuse unprogressive railroad 
men give for their failure to use train radio 
is that it has not been proved practical. How 
much more practical does it have to be 
proved than to be in successful operation as 
it is on the Erie? 

Train radio would have averted many of 
the terrible wrecks that have occurred in 
recent years and can make railroad travel 
far safer in the future 

It is needed for communication 
one part of a train and another i 
of mile-long freight trains 
passenger trains. Wrecks 
because train crews did not know 
rear of their train had not quite cleared the 
main track in switching over t siding, or 
that several of their cars had been knocked 
over onto an adjoining track in a minor col- 
lision, thus setting the scene for a major 
disaster. 

For communication between one train and 
another en route, and between trail 
and dispatchers and track-side crews, train 
radio is needed also. It is the one form of 
communication available to trains that offers 
everything required for operation. 
Wrecks have occurred because communica- 
tion was too slow and too sporadic—radio is 
instantaneous and continuous. Wrecks have 
occurred because the message that was sent 
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was not received—radio enables the sender 


to confirm whether the message has been 
received or not Wrecks have occurred be- 
( ise the eceived AS I 
1 lé rec t to 
f I er ex i i t 
unde 

Radio i an elastk ind versatile saiety 
device In combination with other safety 
de é i l be « s red ind ensable 
t e operation of fast trains over cor ted 
track But it i t alone safety device— 
it is an efficiency device 


Factual studies have shown that it will 
soon pay for if in reduced operating costs 
and will the ‘ e a source of cl Dr 


for the railroad By taking a firmer hand in 








pressing railroads to install radio, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would not only 
be protecting the traveling public against 
needless maimit and death—it would also 


be acti best interest of the rail- 





roads themselves 





What Happened to the $48,000,000,000 


for Defense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


F NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. MY. 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a release 
from my office entitled “What Happened 
to the $48,000,000,000 for Defense.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


President, I ask 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 24, 1950.— 
United States Senator Grorce W. MALONE, 
Republican, Nevada, today demanded an ex- 


planation from the administration of why we 
will lack arms of every classification and 
why we are short in all elements of military 
strength, after the unprecedented spending 
of over $48,000,000,000 on the Military Es- 
tablishment during the past 4 years. The 
demand was made in a statement issued by 
the Nevada Senator 

The question has been asked previously, 
but not satisfactorily answered,” Senator 
MALONE said, continuing 

“The American taxpayers, already bied by 
a spendthrift administration, have a right 
to know where this money has gone. They 
say that half of it has gone for salaries; that 
is no explanation. Salaries for doing what? 
Certainly not to improve our military 
strength. The outbreak of the Korean war 
exposed our pitiful unpreparedness 

“Why such a large proportion, nearly nine 
billion, for civilian personnel; what did they 
do? 

“The breakdowr 
expenditures 


into major categories of 
all before Korea—shows over 
$2,000,000,000 spent for commercial travel. 
Travel for wh Certainly not to improve 
our military strength 

“Of the forty-eight billion, 
lion is listed as having been spent for equip- 
ment. What kind of equipment? The kind 
our American boys wre handed when they 
were sent in to battle the Korean Reds? 

“Not one dollar of the forty-eight billion 
spent went for atomic bombs or for anything 
connected with atomic-energy warfare. That 
was extra And not $1 of the amount went 
for military aid to other countries. These 
items were extra 

“Where did the money go? Was it wasted? 
Was it spent unwisely? 


about ten bil- 
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“The lack of weapons 





the Soviet-type tanks of the N K 

in the beginning nd the ab t c 
i ese make Ame s ¥ c 

where our money went 

Many Amer ns W i like t vv 
su low pro; N t pr 
( Ww Vv We w © < I t VA 

would like to know 
high percentage spent keep 
‘ nel | n hand, why we 
® troons af mtnt? 
I hat the per el ¢ \ > 
in the world is not the we r 
we 1e, why then the draft calls to make 
up tl de le y? 

“The b ns spent for the n ry be- 
tween VJ-day and the outbreak of the Ko- 
re lL ¥v would have meant that we had 
strength somewhere, trained for ht 
u I be guns and equipment, but 
when the war developed we learned 
we were ik throughout our Mili- 





tary Establishment 

“Now we are tened with more de- 
mands for more money Producin he air- 
craft and other weapons which we now lack 


is an urgent necessi But it is essential 
too, that Americans get ironclad assurances 
from the Defense Department that the ad- 
ditional billions will provide, instead of mili- 


tary forces hampered by glaring inade- 
yu well-rounded armed might 
which is the Nation's most imperative need 


r cle the 





Cherokee Indian Wins Plea To Rejoin 


Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF KLAHOM 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislatit 


of Monday, November 27 
Mr. THOMAS of 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, a recent article appearing in 
the press relating to the plea of a Chero 
kee Indian that he be permitted to re- 
is outfit in the Marin 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follow 


day 
1950 


Oklahoma Mr. 





join h 





CHEROKEE WINS PLEA TO REJOIN MARINES 

INGLEWOOD, CALIF., December lf AC = 
kee Indian mother today wrote the lk r 
that will put her M e sergeant k 
where he wat t De in t thick 
Korea fight leading his “dirty, stinkir l 
loyal platoon 

Tech. Sgt. Robert J. Wurd, 25 full- 
blooded Cherokee, was in the bloody f te 
ing until recently. Then his mother w te 
Gen. Clifton B. Cate ( nmand the 
Marine Corps, that her n W t f 
her boys—the other two were killed World 
War I She claimed the right ve her 
last survivir on put | I I , 

The mother is M C I wife 
0 Tr) aircr ft Y) ‘ ecti.~ 
ately availabl r ifi< t ear 
Ward's father is believed 

Orders relea 5 V non- 
( t duty wer I I 
tucked m } - 
tinued 1 ain I I ay 

s s a t r 
PUT ON DESK JOB 






Fr there he wrote his mother this letter: 
I no |} it I also have responsi- 
t t t juaw (his daughter) and 


‘ me le en't topped here on 





rey their 
ie I of death 
M 1anda cniiaren 
‘ I peo} 
Iv t the I th for the right to do 
ee and proud and 
I ed i uselt job 
ther, to free me so I can 
1 be free to help my boys 
ced their faith in me and I 
! i m al ick and now someone else 
dl1k: w the need me.” 
HIS DIRTY PLATOON 
Ma 1 a sense I need them, my dirty, 
Kit and | al platoor 
Once I cried before you when I thought 
I'd lost meone whom I loved very dearly, 
gain did I cry when I was told I 
t n men 
isk you the one thing which your 
heart doe not want to do, release me to 


room feeling useless, 


I pace my being no 
d ) yone. I'm no barracks-parade- 
und Marine—I’m a Cherokee Indian and 
I'm happiest being miserable with my own 


people up on those mountains 
I know you'll understand that your bless- 
o with me into whatever the future 


int Wiil 
holds in store for us 

Write to the commandant and release 
me—explain to them as only you can that I 
have a job to do and that you understand.” 

INDIAN PERMITTED To Go BAcK TO His 

STINKING PLATOON” 

Gen. Clifton B. Cates, Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, has granted the wish of Marine 
Set. Robert J. Ward to rejoin his “dirty, 
stinking and loyal platoon” in Korea 

Technical Sergeant Ward, 25, a full-blooded 
Cherokee Indian of Los Angeles, was ordered 
out of the Korean fighting recently to a desk 
job in Tokyo. His mother, Mrs. Glenn Peter- 

n, of Inglewood, Calif., wife of an aircraft 
machinist, had claimed the right to have 
her last surviving son placed in a noncom- 
bat zone. Two other sons had been killed in 


World War II 
But Sergeant Ward, who is married and has 


a baby daughter, persuaded his mother to 
cancel her request. In a letter to her he said 
h dirty, stinking and loyal platoon” needed 
him 

General Cates commented yesterday: 

“The Marines need men like Tech. Sgt 
Robert J. Ward.” 





Recipe for Happiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine, the Reverend Father 
Camillus Barth, C. P., has forwarded to 
me what I consider a good recipe for 
happiness for these or any other times. 
Under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include this recipe: 

Take equal parts of faith and courage, mix 
well with a sense of humor, sprinkle with a 
few tears, and add a helping of kindness for 
Bake in a good-natured oven and 
dust with laughter. Scrape away self-indul- 

? 2 in nerous helpings. 


other 


gence and s 
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Mr. Speaker, as Father Barth pointed 
out, that is good philosophy. I hope all 
of us, throughout the world, might be 
guided by it. 





Editorial Tribute to the Late Ben J. Sallows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, just 
last Sunday a very old, very dear friend 
of mine, Ben Sallows, of Alliance, Nebr., 
for many years publisher of the Alliance 
Times-Herald, passed away. His death 
is a great loss to me personally. It is 
likewise a great loss to the city of Al- 
liance and to all Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I have here an editorial 
from the Alliance Daily Times-Herald 
of December 18 about Ben Sallows. Be- 
cause the editorial expresses so well what 
I feel, and what all the people of Nebras- 
ka feel, I ask to have it inserted in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. Any commu- 
nity or State is most fortunate if it has 
a citizen like Ben Sallows. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

BEN J. SALLOWS 


“Ol’ Ben used to tell ’em.” 
“He ran the town but most people liked it.” 
“He did a lot for Alliance.”’ 


These and many other similar remarks 
were heard on Box Butte Avenue Sunday 
after the news noised around that Ben J. 
Sallows had died that morning. We would 
add with the highest of esteem: 

“Whatta character.” 

Here was a personage who was a dozen 
newspapermen wrapped into one, plus a sixth 
sense for making money. Ben could write 
the news or ad copy, set it on the machines 
or stone, lock up the forms, make up and 
roll the pages, stereotype from the mats, 
plate the press, and then print the paper. 
He carried many a route, too, in his day, and 
then swept the place out. 

He didn't always do these things, of course, 
but he could—and the boys around the plant 
knew it and were relieved in the knowledge 
that the paper always would get out. If Ben 
had been twins he wouldn't have had to pay 
social security, for his semiweekly Times- 
Herald wouldn’t have needed as many as 
eight persons. Ben was the first to learn how 
to operate every piece of new equipment he 
bought. And he always kept enough on 
hand to run a daily, just in case some com- 
petitor came in to challenge his twice-a-week 
operation that gave him more time to spread 
himself through the publication and more 
latitude for his investment ventures into 
other fields. 

Because of what some people have called 
his Midas touch, Ben was able to have all the 
fun ordinary newspapermen do, and build a 
sizable fortune at the same time. Twice a 
week he could seek local or widespread re- 
forms by either pouring vitriol or balm into 
his editorial crucible (the mixture was usu- 
ally more v. than b.), and then he could 
spend the week end out in the financial 
world. But whenever he wanted to relax he 
dropped back at the office at night after 
everyone else had left and busied himself 
setting up a job that some customer was 
needing from his printing plant. Any sum- 








mation of Ben’s life must classify him as a 
printer at heart. 

He took the time from his varied activi- 
ties to help Alliance grow into Nebraska's 
twelfth largest city. He was western Ne- 
braska’'s greatest booster for farm-to-market 
roads, and served the last year of his life as 
Governor Val Peterson’s highway consult- 
ant—without ever putting in a bill for the 
$6,000 salary the post was supposed to pay 
He put the first money down for an irrigation 
well in Box Butte County and spent thou- 
sands of dollars of his own money trying t 
get oil explorations started up this way. He 
didn’t get behind civic projects—he was out 
front pulling in the harness. 

We suspect that the Good Lord broke the 
mold when he made Ben Sallows. Ther 
never can be another quite like him. And 
as the people on Box Butte Avenue were say- 
ing Sunday, Alliance can be mighty happy 
that he was allowed to pass this way. 





Address of Hon. John J. Rooney, of New 
York, at the Armistice Day Ceremonies 
at the Veterans’ Administration Hospi- 


tal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me, I 
include the following address which I de- 
livered at the Armistice Day ceremonies 
held under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Council, Kings County, Department of 
New York, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, Saturday, November 
11, 1950, at Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. The address 
follows: 


The older veterans here will not forget that 
day in November 1918, “the eleventh day of 
the eleventh month,” when word passed 
along the lines in France that the armistice 
had been signed. Few people knew what 
an armistice was, but every one under- 
stood that the fighting was over. At 5 
minutes to 11 o’clock on that eleventh day 
of the eleventh month, firing ceased. There 
was jubilation in the air, though probably 
it was not as vociferous as here in New York 
City where the crowds went wild—the horns 
blew and the whistles shrieked and the 
ticker tape and torn up telephone direc- 
tories made a snowstorm on the canyons of 
lower Manhattan. Profound thankfulness 
swelled up in every heart. At last the 
slaughter was over, the boys could come 
home, the Nation and the world was rescued 
from the imperialistic ambitions of Kaiser 
Bill, and, most of all, the world was saved for 
democracy and the war to end wars was 
finished. 

There were those who would never come 
home, but lie fc--ver under the white 
crosses. But their lives had been sacrificed 
in a holy and successful cause. We could be 
proud of them while we grieved for them. 
We still grieve for them, and we are still 
proud of them. 

There were high hopes for the world 
springing to life on that autumn day. Now, 
32 years later, sadder and wiser, we know 
that those hopes were not solidly founded 
in reality. We expected too much, too sud- 
denly, and too soon. The Armistice turned 
out, in the event, to be only an armistice, 
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up behind watery curtains of the Atl 
and Pacif we 1 ight we could mind 
our own busine if other people minded 
theirs, and stay out f the world’s turmoil 
in prosperous detachment. We ought to have 


known better. The United Stats r the col- 


onies before there was any United State 


became involved in every general European 
war since the middle the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The peoples of the earth are tied to- 





gether, and we are of ther 


Secondly, we have learned, in the language 


of a recent writer, that “there is 1 way of 
not using power.” If we do nothin if we 
sit down in inaction, that 1 l power 
and determining destinie Positi y or 
negatively every move we make or fail to 
make, every word we vy, every attitude we 
strike, has repercussions to the ends of the 
earth, reper« us ions which sometime lik 

an electric wave, circle round the earth and 


come back upon us 


Thirdly, we have learned that we have the 


le 
power. In 1945 we dismantled the 1 htiest 
military machine that was eve led 
in human history Our economic power 
surpasses the imagination Our scientific 
skill, our level of intelligence, the sk f 
our inventors on th ne hand and of our 
mechanics on the other, the infinit re- 


sources that we have in this continent or 
to which we have access by our command 
of the sea, c titute a veritable empire 
grander than that of Assyria or Rome or 
Britain. 

And we have accompanied this potential 
with a moral restraint, a hum 
generosity without parallel in the hi 





of the world. It never happened before 
a great victorio 1 r 
taxed itself to the point of injury to 
its former enemies ‘and rebuild their 
nomic structures, at the same time renounc- 
ing all territorial or economic fruits of con- 
quest. There is grandeur in this. We have 
given $40,000,000 worth of assistance to other 
countries since 1945 





We acknowledge our mistakes, our sins, 


and our failures. Our democracy 
perfect. But there is no rea 
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Statement Before Twenty-seventh Annual 


Convention of the Marine Corps League 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
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€ 1a if I be 
ad I er than three 
CA V N € ed 
ef ne e ft to e floor and 
Broadcasting System broadcast 
D4 1 ted si full-strength Marine 


ut 23,000 with 


al support for 

be yu } and I know, 

} 1 told me and proved it to me, 

h iir is Marine artillery That is 

Marine f 1 artillery, Marine tactical air in 

round troop That is why I 

f is why I suggested that the 

( developed into six full divisions. 

¥ isions are 5,000 or 6,000 men bigger 

tl the modern triangular Army division. 

IT re} t iving you about 23,000 and a wing 
f division 

On that question of Marine air I would 


e to indicate this, that in the invasion of 


: 
South Korea by 





the North Korean Commu- 
Ar there was demonstrated the in- 
effectivene now of close air support under 
conditi of low visibility. Now, it is em- 
barrassing to say this. I do not like to admit 
it I feel very sad that I have to say it to 
you, but even the Marine Ai: Corps in low 
vist ty, at zero, even the Marine Air Force, 
car t properly conduct tactical air support 
And they can’t do that at night, good weather 
or bad weather 
Now t t is something must be done 
about and the Marines are doing something 
ut that They are experimenting with 
and perfecting this newest of new tactical 
air ipport tactics with ground troops— 
night and bad weather tactics as well 
I am ed by the people who know that 





bad weather conditions or night conditions 


f this kind of work exist about 40 percent 
of the time In other words, out of every 24 
hours, 9 hours are suitable for visual and 
visible air-ground support. That means 
that for about 14 hours of that same period 
there cannot be such tactical support from 
t 

That es this question: What is going 


to be done ) develop an all-weather system 


of guiding tactical aircraft to and from tar- 
gets under actual combat condition? That 
is a big question. I have told you that the 
marines are attacking and working with 
that problem 

The Marines are charged with the devel- 
opment of equipment that is known as 





special equipment and special technique 
in the support of amphibious operations for 
landir That you know. Now, since 
World War II this development has pushed 
far ahead into this visible support project. 
That ing on at Quantico and at other 
place At the present time a complete eval- 
uation of this problem has been made and 
here are ific units identified with that 
problem 

It is always a money problem. I happen 
to be on the Committee on Appropriations in 
the House. I know whereof I speak. You 


have friends there. You have friends in the 
House. Many of them time and again during 
this session know, or at least your officers 
directly connected with these matters know, 
in the committees and on the floor, when 
that fine friend of the corps, that great 
young Congressman from Texas, MaHon, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the Armed 
Services has assured me and assured MIKE 
MANSFIELD, another marine and great Con- 
gressman, that there was not and will not 
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be the intention of his subcommittee or the 
full committee to emasculate or destroy or 
put out of business the United States Corps 
of Marine 

Now, because of this monetary limitation 
it may take a little time, maybe 2 years, to 
com} f new program to full opera- 





That is to be expected, but 
you should know that it is being given high 
priority in matériel, equipment, and funds 
to accelerate this 








development. They can 

make it operational in 1 year under emer- 
gency circumstances and those now exist. 

Now, the Army did work in this field. 

Your airmen know of a Hodge report this 

year, 195 when they laid down the re- 


quirements for the Air Force for close tacti- 
cal ground support. They are not doing ex- 
actly the same thing or in exactly the same 
way but there is that goal, there is that un- 
and that coordination does 
exist That you will be happy to know. 

Now, I intended and in my prepared ad- 
dress I devoted several paragraphs to item- 
izing the specific questions and the answers 
to this extremely interesting and important 
to you problem of night and bad weather 
air tactical support that the Marines are 
specializing in and developing for ground 
troops. 

I do not care to ad lib or talk extempo- 
raneously from notes on such a highly tech- 
nical problem. I am not sure I am qualified 
without having before me a manuscript of 
which you and I could be sure. 

But let us talk about this for a minute. 
Father, when I go too long you start down 
that I know you are going to take 
up a second collection and I will get out of 
here. We had the first one. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outbreak of these 
Korean hostilities this country’s armed forces 
were scattered and deployed through many 
sections of the world. General MacArthur 
had about 160,000 troops in Japan and our 
Government maintained a small occupation 
force—you might call them occupation ar- 
mies if you want to be courteous—in Ger- 
many, Austria, and the Adriatic. That is 
the Trieste area, The Air Force had bombers 
in Britain, fighting planes at Weisbaden on 
the Rhine and at a base in North Africa. 
Many of you may have forgotten we re- 
established that old base in North Africa 
after it had been abandoned. The Navy had 
an Asiatic squadron and a Mediterranean 
squadron. 

Never before in a period of technical world 
peace did we have so many land and sea 
garrisons and air detachments stationed in 
a—what would you call it—a posture of 
war, stationed in danger areas where alert 
attention was required for the potential, 
impending war. 

Now, I want to quote from a man I never 
had the pleasure of meeting, but I certainly 
would like to meet him. He is a newspaper- 
man, B. F. Gordon, and I want to use this 
quotation from one of his remarks on the 
marines: 

“But a familiar element was lacking. Even 
a cursory survey of our foreign placements 
invited the question, ‘Where are the United 
States marines?’ The answer was, on the 
25th of June 1950, the marines were all 
home—all 71,000 of them, except a few on 
temporary naval assignment. 

“Now, consequently in the Korean emer- 
gency, marines had to be transported across 
the Pacific and in some cases across the 
country and then across the Pacific to sup- 
port General MacArthur and the fact that 
the marines were ready to go to Asia proved 
anew the indispensability of the Marine 
Corps in matters of national defense.” 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, I have to 
add that the marines were confined to ma- 
rine barracks and drill yards because the 
marines wanted it that way. They were con- 
tained and their ranks reduced because under 
the Military Act—I thought so and others 
of my colleagues actually thought so—ap- 


derstanding 


aisle. 








parently there was an intention to abolish 
the Marine Corps. 

Marine training as well as Marine tradi- 
tion admirably equips Marine regiments for 
occupation, especially at such places like 
Trieste. I was over there last November 

In large-scale hostilities, Mzrine com 
panies are best adapted to ampnibious oper- 
ations. The marines proved that in the Pa- 
cific war. When it comes to plans and 
operations only the marines can provide the 
seasoned officers who combine both Army and 
N-vy education and experiences plus their 
own specialty. Those I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. 

Now, as a tribute to the 175 years of this 

outfit, Admiral Vinson has started what I 
consider is the beginning of the right way 
and I promise you I will support him and I 
have every reason to believe that the Con- 
gress will support him. 
' It required this Korean incident to reveal 
a fact that on June 25 for the first time in 
our history the United States had armed 
garrisons or occupation forces in different 
parts of the world with no marines in them. 
I construe that to be a complete reversal of 
an old, established policy in our Armed 
Forces. ' 

In the old days when armies and navies 
were small, it was the Marine Corps which 
made the foreign landing to protect the 
American interest and actually provided 
policemen for the Navy at sea. 

In the First World War the marines went 
ashore with the Army in France. And they 
fought at Chateau Thierry and Belleau 
Wood. 

In the last war the marines, master of 
amphibious operations, preceded the Army 
in Guadalcanal and hit all those beaches on 
Pacific islands that became advance, sta- 
tionary airplane carriers for future opera- 
tions—those islands. 

At present, Mr. Chairman, Soviet imperial- 
ism has made a large Army and a large Navy 
and an unprecedented Air Force an absolute 
necessity. And amidst these immense mo- 
bilizations the Marine Corps looks numeri- 
cally unimportant. I have indicated that I 
have had occasion to suspect there were 
those who thought that its usefulness was 
over. In fact, however, when Soviet im- 
perialism is destroyed, and destroyed it must 
be, then the extended Army, Navy, and Air 
Force will be restricted to a rational, peace- 
time basis. Now, in that better day—it will 
soon come we hope—vwe still want the Ma- 
rines to be an elite, mobile agency to help 
keep order in the world, not forgetting that 
the Marines as always will be the first to 
fight and every ready if, God forbid, there is 
ever another war. 

This is very interesting. You are a fine 
audience. I would like to go on like Tenny- 
son’s brook, but I know what conventions 
are. I know this will develop into an en- 
durance contest. This audience is very po- 
lite, very attentive, Mr. Chairman. I never 
saw Marines behave like this. It is a great, 
great world. 

You know, we have a fellow from my town, 
Pat Macher, a State senator he was. He 
was born in this country. His parents were 
born in Lithuania. He was a very success- 
ful businessman and is now very wealthy— 
a good fellow. He will sit down at home—a 
beautiful home, he has a beautiful wife— 
and he will have a great big steak with all 
the trimmings. He will sit back and loosen 
his belt and open a bottle of brandy, rock 
back and forth and say, “Boy, am I glad my 
old man did not miss that boat.” I suppose 
that applies to a lot of us. 

In talking to this audience, Mr. Chairman, 
it suggested this story. I tell you, I come 
from the coal fields and the afternoon shift 
in the coal fields comes off at 3:30 and the 
streetcars up in Wilkes-Barre start in the 
square and go out to the coal patches out 
in the valley. This fellow finishes his shift 
and comes in and he is sitting in the street- 
car and you know those streetcars. In front 

















have seats i 1 t 
t c¢ they have se gy n \ a vn 
t de for 15 or ) Te l ney ) 
t for the re [t wal rhe é 
in the K ellows are ty 
i that is where en usually sit 
This fellow is sitting there and he had 
a tough shift and he was tired. He h t 
his feet up and he is taking a little na; In 
comes this lady. She i ssed up like M 
Asvor's pet horse. She got her nose up in the 
and she looks ar id and say to 
w, “Why don’t you put your feet where 


they belong?” 


He said, “Don’t tempt me, lady; « t 
tempt me.” 
I got better ones than that. I will see you 
tonight. Got to keep this clean; it is official. 
I just want to say this I am not going 
to complete all of these notes. I want to 
u that my family has been in the 
Marines for a long long time, I guess in 


about every show we have had. My mother’s 


youngest brother had an awful name for the 
Marines, Florence McCarthy. Isn't that 
a tough name for a marine to have? A red- 
headed guy named Florence. He died with 






the garrison at Peking 
a long time ago. I still 


r the 


at ae 
lave, Mr 


e Boxer show 


Chairman, 


up in the attic, a white pith helmet they 
had with a long gold spike in it, with a white 
chin strap made out of some corrugated 
cloth down the front and the back like the 
old British marines And the overcoat 
weighs about a ton. It.goes way down to 
the ankle and way down at the ankle there 
is the marine blue. It has got three tiers 
of things on it, the capes—three tiers of 
capes and rows of buttons down the front. 


You could hardly carry it. I still have those 
two pieces of equipment of my Uncle Flor- 
ence—a great guy. So I have a right to be 
here. You are not doing me any favor. I've 
got a right 

So may I express to 
your invitation 






you my gratitude for 


My compliments to you for 
this convention. I do not have the honor of 
being a delegate today Let me tell you 
this as I close. Every marine can be a Con- 
gressman, but every Congressman cannot be 


a marine, 





Resolution Condemning the Partition of 


Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
sixty-ninth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, meeting 
at Houston, Tex., recently adopted unan- 
imously a resolution condemning the 
partition of Ireland. 

The resolution, which requests the 
American Federation of Labor delegates 
to the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions to bring the move- 
ment for the ending of partition to a 
successful conclusion, reads as follows: 

Whereas the American Federation of Labor 
in their national conventions of 1949 e- 
corded their opposition to 
partition of Ireland; and 

Whereas history records that w 
and wherever foreign | 
countries and attempted to force 
on peoples has led to nothi 
discord, thereby 
majority of people t 

Whereas the money of the 
dom-lovil 
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Present and Pre-World War II Status of 


American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tiiursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a quar- 
terly report of the it Committee for 
the American merchant marine, setting 
forth the problems of the merchant 
marine. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorpD, 
as follows: 


The attached tables show clearly the pres- 





ent and pre-World War II status of the 
American merchant marine 

The material in the tables is significant 
in several ré follow 

1. The Ur St active seagoing 
merchant marine i larger in num- 
ber of vessels and tonnage than in 
1939. But it is woefully deficient in fast, 
modern passenger-carrying vessels quickly 
convertible to troop transports in event of 
emergency. In addition, the once sizable 
domestic merchant fleet today le than 


size and im- 
deficient in the 
trades. 

of the 


recipients ol 


pre-World War II 
portance, and even more 
coastwise and intercoastal 

2. Among the merc] 
the nations which 
ican-financed aid . 
Norway, Netherlands, F: e 


one-half its 


world, 





(Great 


Sweden) have 
t 


larger tonnages of merchant fleets than they 
did in mid-1939, while Italy and Greece 
have almost recovered their pre-World War 
II tonnages. Even Russia, while not in the 
first 10 maritime nations of the world in 
mid-1939, based upon tonnage, today is in 
tenth place. In al numbers of privately 
owned vessels, the United States possesses 
fewer today than it did in mid-1939, al- 
though privately owned vessel tonnage is 





substantially more today than prewar. The 
latter fact is indicative of the much larger 
individual siz of merchant vessels today 
c 1939 

ing merchant vesseis ton ge 
being bu for the most important mari- 
time nations of the world, the United States 
is at the bottom of the list, surpassed even 
by its former enemies of World War II, and 
I the principal recipient of its various 

el l gram 


ierican import nd 





rticipation of United 
lave been reflected in 
1 participation by for- 
eign merchant flee in tl trade, princi- 
pally by the flee f nati receiving Amer- 
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Demand for the Removal of Dean Acheson 


XTE ON OF REMARKS 
O} 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


RsW oe 
OF N ADA 


I ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


] mber 21 (leg ve day 
M ty, November 27), 1950 


M MIALONE. Mr. President, I ask 


ul consent to have printed in 
tl endix of the Recorp a release 
from 1 office on the subject Demand 
{ { Rem 1 of Dean Acheson. 

I being no objection, the release 
\ ( red to be printed in the REcorp, 

Lo A, LES, CALIF October 11, 1950.— 
I ted § ‘ enator GEorRGE W. MALONE, 
( n, Nevada), today renewed his 
ae d for tl removal of Dean Acheson as 

of § e. The demand was made 
adadre before the national 
c ‘ f the American Legion. 
er demanded that ECA aid be can- 
celled to European nations furnishing man- 
1 tured : i processed goods to Russia— 
and th England nd France cancel their 
I ion pacts with Russia 
MALONE, a I ionaire himself who 
] ved in many capacities in the Legion, 
from p jutant to national vice com- 
I told the convention delegates in a 
} ! i eech that the Legion should 
f 1 the leadership in the determining 
of America oreign policy, inasmuch as vet- 
e! I ow best what war means 
e Nevada Senator accused the admin- 
ist n of giving lip service to his bill pro- 
vi for universal military training and 
tl lock it when it was before the Sen- 
committee. In support of universal mil- 
itar trail Senator MALONE said it was 
not war, but “murder,” to send untrained 
boys i » battle as w done in the early 
ad of the Korean campaign 
enator MALONE attacked the Democratic 
tration for its handling of foreign af- 
fairs, national defense, and for its home- 
f it program The Senator said that we 
re now helpin to arm Russia to wage 
world war III against us, “through Marshall 
pian aid which is finding its way to iron- 
cul n countries.” 

He called ention to administration ac- 
tio: n the home front and in foreign af- 
fi “ ( ¢ to the Senator, indi- 
cate possible treachery ‘in high places. “On 


the home front,” Senator MALONE said, “the 
Red plot has been carried on within the ad- 
ministration by a constant attack on Amer- 
ican industry This attack has come 
through: first, Government regulations so 
designed as to eliminate venture capital, 
wl 1 made this country great; second, 
taxe 30 designed as to eliminate initiative; 
third, a foreign ‘free trade’ policy so designed 

to curtail domestic production; and fourth, 
reckless spending on the part of the Gov- 
ernment so designed as to threaten our whole 
e\ mic structure.” 


Senator MALONE said there was no such 
thing as a bipartisan foreign policy, and 
he expressed the opinion that we have no 


foreign policy, “except that which would pro- 
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vide for our sending our taxpayers’ money 
abroad in every way possible, including fi- 
nancing European socialist governments.” 
Senator MALONE said, “The United States 
should immediately establish a definite for- 
eign policy, naming the nations in Europe, 
Asia, the south seas, and Africa, if any, 
whose integrity is important to our ultimate 
safety, notifying the world that we would 
consider the attempt of any nation to extend 
its system of government into those areas as 
us to our peace and safety. 
should immediately build a 
organization spearheaded 
and a submarine fleet which 
ilent evidence to the world and 
to American pet that this country is 
read and willing to defend its commit- 


danger 
‘The Nation 


defense 


ple 
ple 





Seafaring Unions Call for Immediate 
Mobilization of Maritime Industry To 
Meet Any Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 





of Monday, November 27), 1950 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
men. of the seafaring unions, which 


ccll for immediate mobilization of the 
maritime industry to meet any emer- 
gency 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 
SEAFARING UNIONS CALL FoR 

MOBILIZATION OF MARITIME 

Meret ANY EMERGENCY 

Our country and the free countries of the 
world today are faced with the most critical 
emergency in history. 

Communist aggression is marching almost 
unchecked through great sections of the 

? 


IMMEDIATE 
INDUSTRY TO 


world and there can be little doubt in any- 
one’s mind today that unless our country and 
its resources are fully mobilized for defense 


and offense as rapidly as possible, we face 
even graver dangers than those of World 
War II. 

The maritime unions, comprising as they 
do all of the men who man the merchant 
ships traveling the trade routes of the world, 
feel that the urgency of the present situation 
makes it necessary for all possible steps to 
be taken to mobilize the all-important 
marine transportation field, if we are to be 
prepared to meet the onslaught of an enemy, 
far more ruthless than the Fascist-Nazi- 
Japanese hordes of World War II. 

The beginning of World War II found the 
maritime industry in the worst possible state 
because of lack of planning in Government 
circles. We had few ships, and no adequate 
plans for building ships or repairing ships. 
We were lacking in manpower. Labor repre- 
sentation both before and during the war 
was practically nonexistent. This same mis- 
take should not be repeated. 

Until the latter years of the war our 
country did not have the fleet that it should 
have had for the transportation of men, 
supplies, and materials to the various war 
fronts of the world. In spite of that, how- 
ever, the know-how and tremendous produc- 
tion resources of our country, plus the un- 
tiring efforts of the men in the maritime 
industry, successfully carried out the world's 





greatest transocean movement of troops, 
supplies, and material. Ninety-four percent 
of personnel, supplies, and material were 
carried abroad on merchant vessels, manned 
by civilian crews. 

In World War II merchant seamen demon- 
strated their courage, ability, and efficie 
beyond question. Not one vessel was delave 
as a result of labor disputes. Pledges m: 
by the maritime unions at the outbreak of 
World War II were fully kept. Thousands of 
seamen gave their lives to assure the suc- 
cessful transportation of great m 
troops, supplies, and war materials to 
war fronts of the world 

In this emergency the seamen now a 
only that they be given the 
contribute of their skill and km 
the shaping of policy to guarantee the great- 
est all-out mobilization of the maritime in- 
dustry for defense of our country and th 
free world 

Our experience in World War II should b 
taken advantage of. The maritime union 
representing 250,000 licensed and unlicenss 
personnel on the merchant ships and in the 
shipyards, urgently recommend to the au- 
thorities responsible for gearing our country 
for all-out defense that the following pro- 
gram be put into effect immediately, to as- 
sure an adequate sea transportation for 
that will guarantee the speedy, efficient 
transporting of men, supplies, and material 
to all points in the world where they may b 
needed: 

1. All shipping that is not combat ship- 
ping and direct auxiliary shipping for com- 
bat ships should be placed under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Maritime Board. Nei- 
ther the Navy, the Army, nor the Air Force 
should operate any commercial vessels, either 
for transportation of troops, supplies, or 
material. The operators of the private mer- 
chant marine, with their vast experience, 
and maritime labor with its experience, 
should be called upon for this operation. 

If an all-out war should come upon us, 
manpower in the Armed Forces will be need- 
ed to the utmost. Navy operation of com- 
mercial vessels would be particularly waste- 
ful. Such operation has always taken exces- 
sive manpower, using as it does up to three 
times as many seamen as are used On a 
civilian-operated vessel. 

These merchant vessels under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Maritime Board would be 
in a pool, to be used on the basis of the 
allocations required by the chiefs of the 
military operations and those responsible for 
the movement of strategic materials. 

2. Appropriations should be made avail- 
able at once to the Federal Maritime Soard 
for the purpose of surveying and putting into 
ready condition our entire merchant fleet of 
2,000 vessels, now laid up, so that in the 
present emergency vessels which may be re- 
quired on short notice will be available and 
in condition for immediate operation. 

3. The appropriations so made available 
for the Maritime Board should also take into 
consideration the immediate reopening of 
ship-repair and shipbuilding yards through- 
out the country. In this connection a pro- 
gram should be immediately put into effect 
tor building fast combination freighter-troop 
carrying vessels, to replace in as short a time 
as possible the slower Liberty-type vessels 
which form the majority of the present laid- 
up fleet. 

4. Immediate steps should be taken to em- 
power the Federal Maritime Board to insti- 
tute manpower mobilization plans and train- 
ing facilities in order to assure an adequate 
supply of skilled manpower reserve for this 
expanded merchant-marine tonnage. 

Drafting of skilled seamen into the Armed 
Forces should cease at once. In the opening 
years of World War II, many thousands of 
skilled seamen were drafted into the Armed 
Forces without regard to the needs of the 
all-important merchant marine. Such lack 
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} ir- 
ing this emergency. 
In connection with manpower trail ing 
drafting of seamen, and t he many otl er 
yns in this p ( “m {. 
’ Oo neg e wit it 
t p tion of marine labor nd 
management on the policy-making level 
The maritime unions f t » tin 
hould be spared in calling together 
the segments of the mari industry, t n 
in management and labor, for the purpose 


of getting these plans into act 
Any delay in fully m 


ive snape 


bilizing the all-im- 





portant sea transportation could prove to be 
fatal Therefore, we urgently request 
mediate adoption of the pla outline 
above 


Chairman, CIO Maritime Committee 


In Defense of States’ Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a release 
from my office entitled ‘‘In Defense of 
States’ Rights.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 10, 1950.— 
United States Senator Grorce W. MALONE, 
Republican of Nevada, today charged the 


Truman administration with completely 
abandoning the fundamental American 
principle of States’ rights, attempting to 


take legislative powers away from the State 
governments, and, in a statement issued 
from his Washington office, he cited “as evi- 
dence to back up the charges the attempt on 
the part of administration leaders to push 
through, during the closing hours of the 
recent session of Congress, legislation which 
would have had the effect of nullifying State 
laws.” 

“In this Republic of States,” the Nevada 
Senator said, “the member States have al- 
Ways made their own laws and enforced 
them, and the Federal Government has not 
interfered, and yet, in the conference report 
on gambling device legislation, administra- 
tion leaders sought to stop gambling in Ne- 
vada through stopping the shipment of 
gambling paraphernalia across State lines in 
the absence of special legislation. It would 
be like stopping racing in California, Florida, 
New York, or Kentucky, through a bill pro- 
hibiting the shipment of race horses across 
State lines. 

“The question of whether or not gambling 
should be legal was not before the Senate. 
The question at issue was the right of a 
State legislature, representing the people of 
a sovereign State to pass legislation within 
the framework of the Constitution of the 
United States without being continually 
badgered by a Congress which has shifted 
most of its constitutional responsibilities to 
the executive branch of the Government. 
That is the principle I defended on the Sen- 
ate floor for nearly 12 hours during the 
closing hours of this session of Congress. 

“The Federal Government has continued 
to encroach upon the States for the past 18 
years until, unless soon halted, the gov- 
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Restrain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 15, 1950 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following letter from one of my con- 
stituents which appeared in the Boston 
Herald, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, De- 
cember 13, 1950: 

CALLS CRITIC INTOLERANT 


To the EDITOR OF THE HERALD: 

Thirty years of experience as a newspaper- 
man have made me certain of one thing—it 
is not what you know, not even whom you 
know, but largely what you know and do 
not write that gets you some peace of mind. 

In other words, I positively disagree with 
those who are making so much fuss about 
the now famous letter of President Truman 
to that Washington music critic. I mean 
that, in my considered opinion, the critic— 
and his editor—are to be censured or pitied 
for their lack of consideration, of foresight, 
and of ethics in a profession which I am 
proud to claim. 

Would less harm not have been done had 
Mr. Critic been “charitable” and not even 
submitted his “treasured museum piece’’? 
What good to anyone has the publication of 
(to me understandable) “peave’’ on the part 
of our Chief Executive done? If that isn’t 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy, I miss 
my guess. 

Tolerance, I say, is a worthy ideal—but 
those who know better, seem to me 
intolerant. 

JACK TEPPER. 


Reasons for the Immediate Construction 
of Fast Cargo and Passenger Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
c WASHINGT N 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA S 
Thursd De tber 21 legisiat day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
con .t to have printed 
in the Appendix of e RECORD a memo- 
randum settin forth tl 
written by myself, why 
should authorize the 
struction of fleet cargo 
ships 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix of ihe REcorp, as follows: 


aSK unanimous 


1¢ reasons as 
the Government 
immediate con- 


ships and other 





MEMORANDUM 





The wing are rea why the Govern- 
me ild rize immediate nstruc- 
t 1 ¢ t ca Ss d passenge ilps 
I j consideration in Washi n: Na- 
tional « is the hi ideration un- 
derlyi: all ¢ the I 

1. Pre C ie i I types of 
shij 

(a dry-car € ists principally 
of Lil ships and, to a much smaller ex- 
tent rys and so-called long-r e cargo 
ships. Libertys make up far and away the 


bulk of the total of 
time ¢ 


1]1-knot 
war, can be used 








whose spe-d is somewhat le that. T 

balance of the fleet i of s} s wl e 
sea speed by and li € not exceed 15 
knots There is serious question from a 
military standpoint whether convoys can be 
used successfully in major wat! Current 
military thinking is that safety lies in dis- 
persal rather than concentratior Dispersal 
means that a ship must be able to run it 


alone and to do this the only adequate de- 


fense is speed of about 20 knots in view of 


the current development of the submarine 
We have no 20-kKnot cargo ships. The Mari- 
time Administration has seen the need of 





providing cars peed and has 
already had plans for such a ship developed 
The matter now rests squarely with Congress 
to permit funds, already appropriated to the 
Maritime Administration, to be used for this 
purpose 

(b) Fast passenger ships 
only about one-third of the 
senger ships we had prewar 
half the carrying capacity. Our deficiency 
in potential troop-carrying tonnage is too 
well known to require elaboration. Every- 
one seems to agree that 


ships of that 


We have 
number of pas- 


with less than 


today 


that is so yet in 
5 years since the end of the war, we have 
begun only six passenger ships in this coun- 
try These ships are large and complicated 
and require a long time to build. We can- 
not wait for a major conflict to be upon us if 
we hope to overcome this seriou 
that could easily jeopardize our capacity to 
wage war abroad 


deficiency 


2. Preservation of shipbuilding skill 

t 
There is presently so little work ahead for 
American chipyards there is real questior 


as to the ability of the industry to maint 

a nucleus cf shipbuilding skills and design 
and engineering capacity y 
on a wartime shipbuilding program. The 
industry is in far worse condition today than 
it was prior to World War II. At the pres- 
ent time there is a heavy exodus of skilled 
shipyard labor going into other industries 
with every likelihood that the greater part 
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ea attacking range of Red-held 
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l i State had to carry almost 100 
ent I he load of both bu idin and re- 
There is nothing in the prospects 
war III to lead one to conclude 
be any difference in that 
If the shipyards of this country are ex- 
pe rl the load for all the allies, 
the Government should have some interest 


there will be, when the time 


in se that 


< ( n available industry. Building the 
contemplated by the Maritime 
1 will help make this possible, 


Issues in the Connecticut Election 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert a remark- 
ter in the Appendix of the Rec- 


7 ? 4 
able le 


orp. It was written by Dr. Paul Rosahn, 
of 92 Grand Street, New Britain, Conn. 
I say it is a remarkable letter because 


Dr. Rosahn underscores a basic prob- 
lem of the democratic process when he 
points out that many members of the 
medical profession in Connecticut were 
asked to vote against a candidate on the 
basis of a single issue when by far the 
most important issue was not socialized 
medicine but which candidate was best 
qualified to work for the peace Ameri- 
cans 

It is my belief that Dr. Rosahn has 
sound advice for the leadership of such 
special groups, applying, as it does, to 
everyone with a stake in our democratic 
Government and a stake in world peace. 
However, Dr. Rosahn’'s own actions are 
a fine example that men vote as they 
please regardless of how their leaders 
seek to guide them. 

I might add here that in a letter to 
constituents I stated my unequivocal op- 
position to socialized medicine. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
November 6, 1950. 


eek 


New Britain, CONN., 

Hon. WILLIAM BENTON 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENTON: I have received this 
day your letter of October 30, together with 
enclosures including a copy of your letter 
to Dr. Feeney under date of September 8. 

This is the eve of election day, and no 
man knows what tomorrow's results may 
bring. But I should like to assure you, re- 
gardless of the outcome, that I am person- 
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yal to you and your program. I view 
nceern the policy of rejecting 
candidates solely on their attitude toward 
a single issue, in this instance the problem 
of supply not adequate, but the best possible 
medical care to the most people at a cost 
which they can meet. This is a serious and 
urgent problem, and many different answers 
by good minds have been given to it. But 
it is not the only problem, nor at the mo- 
ment is it the most immediate. Of far 
greater importance is the issue of peace, for 
without peace, no medical plan, however 
ingenious, can function. 

It is ironic that with the world on the 
brink of disaster, members of the healing 
professions should be primarily concerned 
not with curing the world of its ills, but with 
maintaining traditional methods of practice. 

It is because of your stand on the im- 
portant issues of peace and democracy that 
I endorse you, Mr. BENTON, and hope for 
your success tomorrow. Whether you are 
for or against so-called socialized medicine 
matters little in the face of these larger 
issues. 


ally ] 


with deep c 


Yours respectfully, 
Pau. D. RosSAnNn. 





In Defense of Installment Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENAT® OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a release 
from my office on the subject Defense of 
Installment Buying. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 3, 1950.— 
United States Senator Grorce W. MALONE 
(Republican, Nevada), today charged Presi- 
dent Truman and the Democratic adminis- 
tration with turning their back on the low- 
income and middle-income American fami- 
lies and he offered as evidence the new credit 
curb on installment buying. 

In a statement issued by his Washington 
office, Senator MALONE said: 

“Who is hurt by Mr. Truman’s curb on in- 
stallment buying? Certainly not the wealthy 
families. They do not need to buy things on 
the installment plan. The installment buy- 
ing plan has been a great blessing to the low- 
income and middle-income families. It ac- 
counts to a great extent for the high stand- 
ard of living in America, because it brings 
into the modest homes from coast to coast 
the things which make better living. 

“Had Mr. Truman and his planners had 
their way in the earlier years of American 
economy and free enterprise, America today 
would resemble those miserable European 
countries where installment buying and 
other economic advantages are unheard of. 

“The President says he must curb the buy- 
ing power of American families. One of the 
reasons given for boosting the already high 
Federal income taxes, you will recall, to 
‘siphon off’ the rise in wages, was to curb 
buying power and to prevent inflation—rais- 
ing wages is only another indirect source 
for increased Federal taxes. I do not think 
the American people will continue to stand 
for this kind of subterfuge and interference 
with their life, liberty, and pursuit of hap- 


piness. 








“Mr. Truman has pretended to be the 
friend of the American worker, but his credit 
curb on the middle-income group which he 
has invoked is as bad a stab in the back as 
the American worker could possibly receive, 
and it is absolutely,unnecessary. Don’t let 
any of the socialist minded monetary and 
credit manipulators tell you the war emer- 
gency requires this outrageous step against 
the people. Other steps can be taken which 
would make this unnecessary. It has no 
basis whatsoever in sound national economy, 

“The simple fact is the war situation is 
being used as an excuse for this and cther 
steps toward peacetime regimentation and 
national socialism. It is part of the soften- 
ing-up process to get us to accept true 
socialism, which objective is the same as 
communism, government ownership of prop- 
erty. We have observed the encroachment 
of socialism, step by step, in our lives but I 
believe that such affronts as this, to the 
low-income and middle-income American 
families, will cause the people to awaken to 
the danger before it is too late.” 





Survival Under Atomic Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include infor- 
mation contained in a publication of the 
National Security Resources Board of 
importance to the American people. 

The theme of the publication is Sur- 
vival Under Atomic Attack. As the 
pamphlet states, we can live through an 
atomic attack if the people know the 
bomb’s true dangers and know the steps 
you can take to escape them. It is for 
this reason that I insert this material 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

What I believe to be very important 
excerpts from the pamphlet follow: 

YOu CAN SURVIVE 

You can live through an atom bomb raid 
and you won’t have to have a Geiger counter, 
protective clothing, or special training in 
order to do it. 

The secrets of survival are: Know the 
bomb’s true dangers; know the steps you can 
take to escape them. 

Atom-splitting is just another way of caus- 
ing an explosion. To begin with, you must 
realize that atom-splitting is just another 
way of causing an explosion. While an atom 
bomb holds more death and destruction 
than man has ever before wrapped in a single 
package, its total power is definitely limited. 
Not even hydrogen bombs could blow the 
earth apart or kill us all by mysterious radia- 
tion. 

Your chances of surviving an atomic attack 
are better than you may have thought. Be- 
cause the power of all bombs is limited, your 
chances of living through an atomic attack 
are much better than you may have thought. 
In the city of Hiroshima, slightly over half 
the people who were a mile from the atomic 
explosion are still alive. At Nagasaki, almost 
70 percent of the people a mile from the 
bomb lived to tell their experiences. Today 
thousands of survivors of these two atomic 
attacks live in new houses built right where 
their old ones once stood. The war may 
have changed their way of life, but they are 
not riddled with cancer. Their children are 
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are about 1 
On the other hand m 
portant point, from one-half to 1 mile away 


50-50 chance 


out of 10 


you have a 


Beyond a half mile, your chances of r- 
viving increase rapidly From 1 to 1 n 

ut, the odds that you will be killed 
15 in 100. 


And at points from 
deaths drop all the way down to only 2 or 3 


out of each 100 
Beyond 2 miles, the explosion will cause 
practically no deaths at 


Injury by radioactivity does not nece 


mean you are doomed to die or be crippled 
Naturally, your chance f being injured are 
far greater than your < neces of being killed 
But even injury by radioactivity doe t 
mean that you will | left a cripple, o1 


doomed to die an early death Your 





of making a complete recovery ich the 
same as for everyday accidents e esti- 
mates hold good for modern atomic bomDs 
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Atomic bombs hold mor 
struction than man ever before has 
up in a single package 
power t 





but their over- 
limits. Not 
earth 


has very definite 
hydrogen bombs will blow 
or kill us all by radioactivity. 


the 


DOUBLING BOMB POWER DOES N 


DESTRUCTION 


T DOUBLE 
Modern A-bombs can cause heavy damage 
2 miles away, but doubling their power 
would extend that range only to 2!4 miles. 
To stretch the damage range from 2 to 4 
miles would require a weapon more than 
eight times the rated power of present 

models. 
RADIOACTIVITY IS NOT THE 
THREAT 


BOMB’S GREATEST 
In most atom raids, blast and heat are 
by far the greatest dangers that people must 
face. Radioactivity alone would account for 
only a small percentage of all human deaths 
and injuries, except in underground or un- 
derwater explosions. 
RADIATION SICKNESS IS NOT ALWAYS FATAL 


In small amounts, radioactivity 
harmful. Even when serious radi 
ness follows a heavy dosage, there is 
good chance for recovery. 


seldom is 
ation sick- 


still a 


SIX SURVIVAL 
Always put first 
1. Try to get shielded. 

get down in a basement or subway. Should 

you unexpectedly be caught out of doors, 
seek shelter alongside a building, or jump 
in any handy ditch or gutter. 

2. Drop flat on ground or floor. To Keep 
from being tossed about and to lessen the 
chances of being struck by falling and flying 
objects, flatten out at the base of a wall, 
or at the bottom of a bank. 

8. Bury your face in your arms, When 
you drop flat, hide your eyes in the crook of 


SECRETS FOR ATOMIC ATTACKS 
first and— 


If you have time, 


things 
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Electric Industry Can Meet Essential War 
and Civilian Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
letter and statement: 
SYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT CO 
Allentou Pa., August 25, 1950 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: A few days ago Mr. L. W. Heath, 
of this company, called on you in Washing- 
ton and pointed out the fact that the electric 
utility industry in general 
in the area we serve, have 
power capacity to Car 
industry will place on ture which 
may from the military program He 
emphasized, particularly, the very | > con- 
struction program which we have under way 
and pointed out the necessity ] 
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power plants and 


o keep our construction 


There is no doubt about it that the crux 
of maintaining industrial « jut is one of 





man power and not of electrical 
have prepared a study on this subject which 
ties the two problems of supply and 


man power together. It is enclosed, and I 
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/ e industry 
rable position to expand 
as there was a much 
unemployed, some 8,000,- 


ed to the slightly more than 

Expanded employment 

Mi iW II reached a peak of 20,- 

OOE the manufacturing, mining, and 
industries and reduced the pre- 


me 8,000,090 unemployed to 


( ( As need for increased productive 
effort e, the hours worked per week 
ed. This was accompanied by a 


he electric power supplied for indus- 
( m around 5,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
} t rn thly to 9,500,000,0C0—an increase 


it 4,500,000,000. Ail-out war efforts 


! iwht al it a total war load of 6,500,000,- 
Of kilowatt-hours, the additional 2,000,- 
000,°00 monthly coming through cut-backs 
( Li i us 
rhe presently planned capacity additions 


are sufficent to meet growth in civilian use 
with adequate reserves and will cover any 
incre that might result from stepped-up 

militar need 
T year the electric reserves of surplus 
enerating capacity total 9,500,000 kilowatts, 
They < if necessary, generate more than 
000 kilowatt-hours a year. This 


1 to the 45,000,000,000 of kilowatt- 


hours mentioned above—a total of 100,000,- 
000,000 above the 131,000,090,000 present in- 
dustrial use 


The electric power industry is continuing 


to move ahead, to build and construct, and 
will build as fast or faster than any other 
industry may build to increase production, 
The country can definitely depend upon the 
electric power industry for all power capacity 


needed, provided no unreasonable limitations 
imposed which would prevent completion 
truction program now well under 


are 
of the c 

way 
In P. P. & L. Co.’s service area sufficient 
tric power will be available for military 


and civilian purposes. The company has at 
present more than 800,000 kilowatts avail- 
able to meet the needs of home, farm and 
factory. This will be increased to 900,000 
kilowatts in 1951 and to over 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts by 1953. Such substantial capacity 
additions will make it possible to take care 
of custome peak loads one-third more 
than present loads and still maintain suffi- 
cient protective capacity reserves 


It seems plain that the problem of in- 
the Nation's productive effort is one 


inpower—not one of electric power. 


creasing 


of m 





Marshall Plan Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 21, 1950 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp, I include herewith an edi- 
torial .aken from the League Reporter of 
December 18, 1950: 

MARSHALL PLAN BENEFITS 

When those who criticize every act of the 
administration take pot shots at the Mar- 
shall plan for aiding our European allies by 
calling it a “giveaway” program, or “opera- 
tion rat hole,” remember this: 

1. Production and trade are higher in Eu- 
rope than before the war. 

2. The Communists have lost a lot of 
ground there—including valuable footholds 
in trade unions 

3. We have won one crisis after another in 
Berlin against the Reds. 

4. The Communists were run out of Greece. 
Red guerrillas once held more territory there 
there than did all other groups combined. 

5. Democracy has replaced dictatorship in 
Turkey. ° 

6. The people of Europe are in a better 
position to organize for new efforts to resist 
the cancer of communism, 

If the United States had not undertaken 
the great aid program formed by General 
Marshall and Secretary Acheson it is prob- 
able that all of Europe now would be under 
the complete domination of Russian im- 
perialism., 





Positive Approach to Foreign Policy: 
Summary of Senate Address 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a release 
from my office entitled “Positive Ap- 
proach to Foreign Policy: Summary of 
Senate Address.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was orcered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


United States Senator GrorcE W. MALONE, 
Republican, of Nevada, in a major address to- 
day on the floor of the Senate, submitted a 
9-point program which he said was a posi- 
tive approach to our present serious problem. 

Senator MALONE said that -we have “the 
ability to win,” but that we must stop pussy- 
footing and decide on a program of policy. 

The Nevada Senator criticized the lack of 
definite policy on the part of the adminis- 
tration and accused State Department officials 
of carrying the ball for Communist conspira- 
tors. He reviewed what he termed the errors 
which led to the war situation, and said that 
we are not going to straighten out a deplora- 
ble situation by trying to ignore it. 

“Strangely enough, our taxpayers, the 
fathers and mothers of boys fighting in Ko- 
rea, have financed the equipment and guns 
used against their boys by the Communists— 
as these Communists have been supplied 
with war-making materials by countries re- 
ceiving our taxpayers’ money through the 
ECA or so-called Marshall plan,” Senator Ma- 
LONE said. 

Senator Matone said that paradoxically 
the outlook is more hopeful at this time of 
crisis than in the past because “the people 
are at last awakening to their peril, are be- 
coming aware of its causes, and are ready 
to do something about it.” 

The things which Senator MALONE said we 
should do, and can do, at once are: 





(1) Clean the Communist asrociates and 
sympathizers out of our own Government; 
(2) require France and England to cancel 
their se} naggression pacts with Rus- 
sia and their trade pacts with Russia and 
iron curtain countries; (3) stop supporting 
colonial slavery in any form; (4) Oppose the 
recognition of Communist China by the 
United Nations with every means at our com- 
mand; (5) do one of three things about the 
war in Asia: (a) Arm and equip Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Nationalists and invite them to join 
us, supplying the foot-soldier power under 
our direction while we use our air power to 
destroy the Chinese Communists’ means of 
making war, or (b) arm and equip the Na- 
tionalist army and guerrillas and let them 
do the job, over a necessarily longer period 
of time, or (c) if neither of these two alter- 
natives are to be followed, then abandon the 
entire Korean and Chinese areas; (6) build 
a military force, spearheaded by adequate 
submarine fleet and Air Corps, and install 
radar equipment to protect the Western 
Hemisphere; (7) serve notice on Russia that 
any move on Europe will be met with aerial 
attack on their means of making war; (8) 
protect and strengthen our national econ- 
omy, and (9) give no more funds to foreign 
nations as gifts and limit loans within our 
means to private business in strategic areas 
on RFC conditions only. 


jarave n 





The Role of Central Banking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address on 
the subject The Role of Central Banking 
in Our Free Enterprise Society, delivered 
by Thomas B. McCabe, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, at the Alabama dinner of 
the American Newcomen Society, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., December 12, 1950. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the cost of printing the address in 
the Appendix of the Recorp will be ap- 
proximately $246. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 


THE ROLE or CENTRAL BANKING IN OvR FREE 
ENTERPRISE SOCIETY 


I am here tonight to pay off two of your 
beloved townsmen—Ed Norton and Thad 
Holt. I still think it was a miracle that we 
were able to get Ed Norton tn serve on the 
board of governors. I doubt that it would 
have been possible without the efforts of 
Thad Holt. In return for his support of the 
cause, I had to promise to speak before the 
Birmingham Kiwanis Club of which Thad is 
president. As for Ed, before he would take 
the oath of office, I had to promise him I 
would accept your invitation for tonight. 
On a strictly horse-trading basis I am con- 
vinced I outtraded them both. 

Ed's friends here overwhelmed him with 
a barrage of glowing press notices at the 
time of his appointment. I am happy to 
say from close association with him over 
the past 3 months that he has more than 
lived up to your and to my highest expecta- 
tions. 
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c 1 instrument kn n as selective 
J Federal Reserve Sys- 
t r ilation W, relating to consumer In- 
f ed d i regulation X, re- 
mo! e credit, are examples of 
t t { A [it y te aa re Aa tl Al Oi mafre- 
ents on ans to buy or Carry 
| is 1iother example Instru- 
I hi pe affect credit nditions by 
t extension ol credit. 
I ter I r upon demand 
ip l Selective tools can 
y i narrowly defined 
The ire therefore not gen- 
H f he de iption ‘selective” 
ein! ense a substitute for 
the central bank. They 

I { ili 
country after country, it 
I be¢ difficult to decide Just how a cen- 
i be organized and what re- 
uld have to Government and to 
enterprise The combination of pub- 
es and private functions 
( e problem Until -relatively 
I ce il banks have commonly Op- 
f t pecial charters from their 
ent as privately owned institu- 
t I understand that George Washing- 
t r one, owned shares of the Bank of 
I i during the Revolutionary War, and 
when the war was over collected his accu- 
mulated dividends Today the shares of the 
Bank of England are all owned by the gov- 
é nt. While private ownership has had 
t advantage of insuring relative freedom 


from political influences, it has been diffi- 
( bt void the charge that national mone- 
t and credit policy was being determined 
primarily for the benefit of the private banks 


rather than in the public interest 


Many yvernments have made their central 
banks wl y public owned, either by ini- 
tially setting them up in this way, or by 
buying up privately held shares. In this 
wa 1e emphasis is more directly on the 
pi character of their responsibilities. 
Even in such instances, however, the cen- 
tral banks have usually continued to func- 
tion as semiindependent organizations 

The great size and diversity of the United 
© te nd of its economy has led to the es- 
t hment of 12 separate Federal Reserve 
banks, which are partly autonomous but are 
pl d under the general supervision of the 
Board Governors, appointed by the Presi- 
dent for long terms of 14 years each, and 
re ynsible to Congress The Federal Re- 
st banks carry on the operations ordina- 
rily per ed by central banks while gen- 
eral policy decisions, which in most coun- 
tries are also made by central banks, are 
vested largely with the Board of Governors 

d with the Federal Open Market Commit- 

Chis latter group is established by stat- 
u provides for the rotating represen- 
t e Federal Reserve banks by their 
presidents. The Federal Reserve System re- 
ceive uthority from the Congress and 
is I ble to it. 

WwW ver its form of organization, a cen- 

1} I usly must be a public insti- 
tut Its power must be used in the pub- 
l re ind only in the public interest. 
It must steer a true course between the pri- 
vate ( munity on the one hand 
and the ¢ ernment on the other. 

In the ¢ yada some of the supporters 
of the Federal Reserve System referred to it 
i e Supreme Court of Finance. This 
cor I mn was not strictly accurate, but it 
did convey the ide of the founders that 
the Fe Reserve should be independ- 


ent of both political and private financial 


From the very outset to organize 
a central bank in the United States faced 


attempts 


one er hurdle—a healthy distrust of any 
centralization of power. Failure to renew 
the charters of the First and Second Banks 
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of the United States can largely be explained 
on this ground: As federally chartered but 
privately managed banks, they were suspect 
because the management was entirely in pri- 
vate hands. Further, there was a general 
feeling that neither bank represented ade- 
quately the frontier interests. 

In his famous Report on a National Bank, 
Alexander Hamilton, who fathered the First 
Bank of the United States, said: “To attach 


‘full confidence to an institution of this na- 


ture, it appears to be an essential ingredient 
in its structure that it shall be under a pri- 
vate, not a public, direction—under guidance 
of individual interest, not of public policy.” 
History has shown the weakness of this 
thesis. The First and Second Banks of the 
United States were both organized on the 
basis of dominant private ownership and 
control 

Andrew Jackson's successful fight to pre- 
vent a renewal of the charter of the Second 
Bank of the United States was largely based 
on opposition to private control. The result 
of this controversy was to deprive the coun. 
try of the advantages of a central banking 
system for nearly 80 years. In the mean- 
time, however, the basic problems of regu- 
lating money and credit remained unsolved, 
The next step—some 25 years after the lapse 
of the second charter—was to establish the 
National Banking System. From the stand- 
point of our discussion, the significant thing 
about the National Bank Act was that it pro- 
vided for the regulation of the issuance of 
bank notes by requiring the deposit of sub- 
stantial security. 

This again failed to solve the problem of 
adequate monetary control for two princi- 
pal reasons. First, because checks on de- 
posit became a more important type of cur- 
rency. While sharp restrictions were put on 
the issuance of bank notes, the power of the 
banks to expand check currency was left 
uncontrolled. Second, repeated experience 
with money panics subsequently showed 
that there was such a thing as too little cur- 
rency, as well as too much, and that there 
had to be means of expanding the money 
supply in response to the needs of a rapidly 
growing country. A succession of money 
panics near the turn of the century focused 
public attention on money and credit prob- 
lems. The panic of 1893 provided the initial 
stimulus and the panic of 1907 furnished the 
final push necessary for the appointment of 
a National Monetary Commission. This body 
made the most thorough study of monetary 
and banking systems throughout the world 
that has ever been made. It submitted rec- 
ommendations for remedying the defects 
which were revealed in our system. 

The passage of the Federal Reserve Act in 
1913 created a system which was unique in 
the history of central banking. First of all, 
that act clearly established central banking 
as a most vital and essential public function 
in this country. Further, in keeping with 
the traditional status of such banks, it pro- 
vided that the Federal Reserve should have 
an independent status in the Government 
structure reporting directly to the Congress. 
This is in accord with the philosophies of 
checks and balances inherent in our Consti- 
tution. Finally, conscious of the danger of 
rigidity and remoteness in a highly cen- 
tralized authority, the framers of the act 
provided for an efficient and effective com- 
bination of public and private management. 
The Federal Reserve System today consists 
of a Board of Governors which operates 
through a decentralized network of regional 
banks and branches in intimate contact with 
every commercial area in the country. 

I repeat what I have said many times that 
I am thoroughly convinced that the authors 
of the Federal Reserve Act gave us a monu- 
mental piece of legislation—a system tailor- 
made for the economic expansion of our 
country. The System might be compared to 
a great pyramid with its base in the grass 














roots of our economy, and its apex ia the 
Board of Governors. The breadth and 
strength of the pyramid are in its base, with 
the member banks and the Reserve banks as 
elevations in the slope toward the top. 

Iam more convinced than ever of the truth 
of that statement. For more than 10 years 
I served on the board of the Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank, and for almost 3 years 
more I have served with the Board of Gov- 
ernors in Washington. It has been a great 
experience to observe the intricate workings 
of our credit and monetary machine and to 
view its relationship to the national economy. 

I have seen the System adapt itself flexibly 
to changing economic conditions. I have 
benefitted by the decentralized organization 
with its 12 banks, 24 branches, and more than 
250 directors who constitute a representative 
cross-section of the finest our free enterpris¢ 
system can offer. 

Most of you are familiar too with the highiy 
valuable research services of the Federal Re- 
serve, not only the regular services but spe- 
cial studies of regional developments such 
as those prepared by the staff of the Atlanta 
bank with the help of the branch offices. I 
have, as I hope you do, a wholesome respect 
for the highly professional work of the 
research organizations of the banks and our 
Washington staff. The end product of their 
efforts has established a new level of pro- 
fessional competence in this field. These 
men have an uncanny understanding of 
current problems and they have supplied 
constructive suggestions for future courses 
of action. In fact, this exceptionally high 
level of professional competence extends 
throughout the System’s official and staff 
personnel. 

It would be impossible for me here to give 
proper credit to all those who have had a 
prominent part in the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System. But I would be 
greatly remiss if I did not note that the 
lion’s share of the credit must go to two 
Southerners—Woodrow Wilson and Carter 
Glass. They understood clearly two funda- 
mental propositions: 

First, that unless some way was found to 
regulate effectively the supply of money and 
credit we were running the risk of destroying 
the very foundations of the free enterprise 
system which, in so many of its aspects, em- 
bodies a Jeffersonian insistence on the rights 
of individuals against the encroachments of 
an all powerful state. 

Second, that a Jeffersonian distrust of the 
centralization of financial power can be met 
by the recognition of central banking as a 
public function subject to public control. 

To say that central banking must be re- 
garded as a public function subject to public 
control is another way of saying that a cen- 
tral bank cannot regard itself as immune to 
the will of the people. This raises a funda- 
mental question which has plagued central 
bank authorities from the very beginning. 
In a democracy such as ours we generally 
think of the will of the people as being re- 
flected through duly elected Members of the 
Congress and through the executive branch 
of government. What then should be the 
relation of a central bank to other public 
authorities in a democracy determined to pre- 
serve the private enterprise system? How 
are we to reconcile the necessity for public 
control and yet avoid the danger of domina- 
tion? 

This general question, in its broadest 
terms, was exactly the question that the 
liberty-loving founders of our Nation put to 
themselves when they established our system 
of government. For example, the architects 
of that system recognized the public charac- 
ter of the administration of justice. That 
did not prevent them, however, from setting 
up a system of courts organized independ- 
ently of the executive and the Department 
of Justice. 
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other agencies. That is why port- 
ant that we strive to attain a hi ee of 
integration and coordination vern- 
mental policies which ultim t the 
monetary and credit tuation 

The relation of monetary and credit poli- 
ies, and fiscal and debt management poli- 
cies is most important of all hese inter- 
relationships have become increasingly im- 
portant and binding as a result f the 


tremendous wartime expansion oI tne public 
debt to a dominant position in the over-all 
financial structure. 

Fiscal policies are in the final analy 
termined by Congress in authoriz y appro- 
pi and legislating 
the President and the variou 


cies of the Government have a major 


nri 
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ence upon these policies in their recom- 
mendations for legislation and in carrying 
out the measures voted tf the ¢ ress 
The Treasury has a primary resp ibility 
for recommendations as to tax policy, as well 
as for the collection of tax It has im- 
portant discretionary authority with ret- 
erence to the management of the public 
debt. This includes decisions as to the 
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Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, to the Grand Central Railroad 


Branch, YMCA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THI ENATE OF TH= UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 


of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by me at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, on November 20, 1950, 
at the diamond-jubilee dinner of the 
Grand Central Railroad Branch, YMCA. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

It is a great honor to be invited to speak 
at th notable diamond-fubilee celebration. 

We meet 
ol a century ol 
useLlulnese and 
Railroad YMCA 

That is a proud record of achievement. It 
is deserving of the highest praise and warm- 
iratulations in which I am glad to 
join wholeheartedly. 

I am happy to be 


to commemorate three-quarters 
steady growth, expanding 
increasing service by the 


est < 


here tonight because 
your reached a significant 
milestone on the path of progress toward a 
higher level of spiritual and cultural attain- 
ment 

The YMCA is one of the great institutions 

r untry It is the embodiment of 

brotherhood in action 

Its wi and effective leadership in the 
development of Christian character has made 
a tremendous contribution to the welfare of 
our Nation 

The YMCA teaches clean, upright living, 
toleranc and good will. It teaches faith 
in our country and faith in God. It is a 
powerful influence in building good citizen- 
hip and loyalty to the principles of Ameri- 
canism 


How fortunate we are that the candle of 


association has 


‘ ’ 
c ( 7 -§ 


faith—lighted by George Williams and his 
smal! group of fellow workers 106 years ago— 
has grown into a great white beacon for the 
guidance of the mind, the body, and the 
spirit 


In many parts of the world its bright light 
has dispelled darkness and has inspired new 
hope It has opened great areas of oppore 
tunity and new fields of Christian service. 

We are fortunate also that other faiths 
have followed the example of the YMCA and 
have established their own organizations 
that strengthen devotion to religion and ad- 
vances the welfare of thei people. 
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It is most appropriate on occasions such as 
this to consider what it means to be an 
American. It is a proper time to give earnest 
thought to the duties and obligations of citi- 
zenship. 

It is likewise a time to measure our short- 
comings and to inquire whether we have 
been faithful to the trust handed down to 
us through generations of toil, tears, sacri- 
fice, and the shedding of blood, 

We must remember that the sturdy, self- 
reliant, God-fearing pioneers of the New 
World prized political and religious liberty 
above life itself. 

They did not come here because America 
would give them security. The wilderness 
offered only opportunity. 

rhey had the moral strength and the 
courage to face hardship and peril because 
here they could build a future of liberty, 
free from religious persecution, and free 
from the tyranny of government. 

I have been greatly impressed by the state- 
ment of a South American visitor who was 
asked to explain why the material prosper- 
ity of tne United States had so far out- 
stripped that of South America. 

This was his reply: 

“The people who settled North America 
came here seeking God. Those who came to 
South America were in search of gold.” 

The United States will live and prosper so 
long aS We continue the search for God in 
our daily lives 

Our Republic was founded upon a phi- 
losophy of human dignity and freedom un- 
der God. Its ideals are based on the eter- 
nal truths of the Holy Bible. 

Far more than any other country, we have 
been a religious and God-loving Nation. The 
spirit of religion has guided our statesmen, 
soldiers, Government officials, educators, and 
our people 

The founding fathers placed firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence in 
their struggle for independence. 

They planned a government on the propo- 
sition that “allmen * * * are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights."" Among those rights they listed 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It is important to note that they placed 
emphasis on the pursuit of happiness. They 
realized that happiness can be attained only 
by individual effort. No government can 
guarantee happiness. 

The whole plan of our Government was to 


protect freedom of the individual and to 
provide equal opportunity. 
Under that system we have achieved 


greatness as a nation unparalleled in the 
history of the world. 

We have built a vast empire of industry, 
commerce, agriculture, and transportation, 

We have developed the great natural re- 
sources of our country for the benefit of 
mankind. 

We have splendid schools, hospitals, col- 
leges, centers of art and music, and magnif- 
icent churches of every denomination. 

We enjoy the highest living standards in 
the world. 

Yet with all these blessings, we have 
tragic faults which should be given earnest 
and prayerful thought. 

Evil influences have grown up amongst us 
that are undermining the moral structure 
of the United States. 

Too many of our people have fergotten 
that the true greatness of America is not our 
material wealth but the spiritual strength 
and character of our people. 

In all walks of life there are men whose 
lives are ruled by selfishness and greed. 

There is law evasion, racketeering, chisel- 
ing and other corrupt products of an unholy 
desire for an easy way of life. 

Organized crime syndicates operate across 
State lines and are taking from the people 
an estimated $15,000,000,000 a year, 





Sinister alliances between the crimina] 
element of the underworld and some law 
enforcement officers, and other public offi- 
cials, endanger the lives and safety of our 
citizens. 

Political power wielded by racketeers and 
gamblers has forced invisible government 
upon some cities and towns by influencing 
the election of corrupt officials. 

fillio:.s and millions of dollars—taken 
largely from families who can least afford to 
lose it—are being used by racketeers and 
gamblers to purchase political control of 
many American communities 

Corrupt officials in these towns and cities, 
bcught by tainted millions, are willing to 
submit to the dictates of criminal element: 
and to lay aside their sacred oaths to serve 
in the public interest. 

And the most tragic situation confront- 
ing us is that so many of our people accept 
these dishonest practices as necessary evils— 
a form of wickedness that we cannot escape 

What is responsible for this attitude? 

I think the answer lies in a lack of ap- 
preciation of our civic duties and failure to 
recognize the responsibilities of citizenship 

There are so many who give such little 
consideration to their government, their 
church or their duty to their fellow men. 

One of the shocking developments in Amer- 
ican civic life is the fact that many of our 
citizens, who are thoroughly honest in their 
private lives, are so indifferent to matters 
affecting the public welfare. 

They forget that bad public officials are 
elected by “good” citizens who ignore or 
neglect the basic obligation of citizenship 
and do not even take the trouble to vote on 
election day. 

Two hundred years ago Edmund Burke, 
the great English statesman, declared: 

“All that is necessary for the triumph of 
evil is that good men do nothing.” 

Yes—today as in the time of Edmund 
Burke—evil will triumph when good men do 
nothing. 

That is why I say that every good citizen, 
every churchgoer, every YMCA member, 
should take an intelligent, patriotic, and 
militant part in government. 

That means taking part in politics, be- 
cause clean, honest politics is the founda- 
tion of good government. It means work- 
ine for the election of men of integrity and 
high character—dedicated to public service 
rather than personal power or private gain. 

It means taking an active interest in com- 
munity affairs, in State, national and world 
problems. 

It means arousing public opinion to a 
higher standard of morality, to inspire 
d. per respect for the law and to assure con- 
fidence in the integrity of our officials and 
our courts. 

An informed and aroused electorate could 
overnight transform corruption into sound 
government by turning grafting officials out 
of office. 

Corrupt practices which take bread from 
the mouths of innocent families to enrich 
criminals and corrupt officials are cancers on 
the body politic and should be removed by 
criminal prosecutions and ballot box surgery 
before the disease spreads further. 

The weakening of the moral fiber of our 
people has been responsible in a large meas- 
ure for the spread of Communist philosophies 
in our midst. 

That poisonous doctrine has made its in- 
fluence felt only among those who have 
turned away from the teachings of the Bible. 

Civic responsibility is always weakened 
where religious teaching is neglected. 

What are we Americans to do in order to 
stop the advance of this destructive and 
Godless philosophy? 

If we are to save America and to preserve 
our sacred freedoms we must crusade for a 
return to the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion and freedom of the individual, 
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a total mobilization of all 








forces in a great crusade for righteo 

nd patriotic Americani 

We must revitalize the teaching of Ameri- 

history in our sch s and college We 

must teach the greatness of the 

rm of government and the ge] 
American way of life 

We have been forced by Communist ageres- 
ion in Korea into a period when all of 
must be prepared for willin ri 
build our Nation’s defensive stre h 

Freedom in the world is facing its supreme 
test. We must approach tl rim task 
ahead with full realization shat we are figcht- 


ing a war for survival 

It should be perfectly clear to every one 
that communism aims to conquer and en- 
slave the world, including the United Stat 

It should be perfectly clear that we face a 
well organized and strongly equipped force 
which hopes to overrun and destroy every 
nation where human rights are recognized. © 

The future of freedom in the world hangs 
in the balance and the outcome will be de- 
cided by the measure of American military 
and spiritual streng ; 

In the situation confronting us selfishness 
is sabotage. This is no time to think about 
increased profits. It is no time to demand 
wage increases. It is no time for business as 
usual or pleasure as usual 

Nothing less than total victory will preserve 
the religious ideals of our Republic from de- 
struction by the Godless forces of tyranny 
and dictatorship ; : 

What is the right course to take as we 
face this grave threat to our freedom? 

I have outlined some steps which, in my 
judgment, should be part of an 
program: 

1. We should support universal military 
training. This will prepare our young men 
to meet the enemy on the field of battle. It 
is fair because it places equal military obliga- 
tion upon every citi: we are to 
serve our Republic its wars must ke fough 
by the people. 

2. We must have total mobilization of all 
our resources—labor, industry, agriculture 
and finance, and all our moral and spir- 
itual strength, 

3. We must fight inflation and keep our 
currency sound by restricting credit and by 
placing controls on and on salaries 
and wages at the same time 

4. All critical materials in short supply, 
needed for war production, should be placed 
on a rigid system of priorities and alloca- 
tions. 

5. All Government spending, not directly 
connected with the national defense should 
be cut to the bone. 

6. As far as possible the cost of war should 
be paid out of current revenues. Otherwise 
we may lose freedom of the individual even 
though we win the war. 

7. We must stamp out law evasion, rack- 
eteering, black markets, unfair profiteering 
and drive out of public office all officials, 
regardless of their party, who conspire with 
the underworld for votes and political power. 

8. We must constantly teach the meaning 
of the American way of life. The blessings 
of individual freedom should be compared 
with the terror and tyranny under which 
millions of people are enslaved behind the 
iron curtain of Godless communism. 

9. All those disloyal to our form of gov- 
ernment and who prefer communism to 
Americanism should be deported if they are 
not citizens of the United States. If nat- 
uralized, their citizenship should be re- 
voked. Native-born Communists should be 
placed where they cannot sabotage our mili- 
tary effort, our war production, or our schools 
and churches. 
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estruction of the Nation’s Economic 


Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, Dec 
of Monday, November 27), 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a release 
from my office entitled “Destruction of 
the Nation’s Economic Structure.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 29, 1950.— 
United States Senator Grornce W. MALONE, 
Republican of Nevada, said today that, with 
the world situation as it is, Con s is fac- 
ing the grave and immediate re sibility 
of preventing the actual collapse of the 
American economic tem 

“We are nearer the brink of economic de- 
struction than most people realize,” the Ne- 
vada Senator said, “as a result of socialistic 
legislation, gigantic giv 
cit spending, free trade, and an international 
policy designed for the international dis- 
tribution of our wealth, all apparently mas- 
ter minded by friends of communism within 
the Government.” 

Senator MALONE continued: “Is it not pos- 
sible that the cost is more than our economy 
can stand—the cost of carrying on our do- 
mestic governmental functions, including 
the several highly expensive socialistic pr 
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e-away programs, defi- 


grams, plus the war in Asia, plus mobilizing 
and arming the western nations, plus fur- 
ther financial gifts to so-called Marshall 
plan countries? There is the grave danger 


that we may spend ourselves into destruc- 
tion (which is an avowed objective of Soviet 
Russia). 

“In international 


polit ical and 


there is the 
and there is 


dealings, 
military sphere 


the economic sphere. After World War II 
we threw away all political and military 
advantage by hurriedly moving out and giv- 











as needed for 
Soviets 
Any military 


ing Russia the strategic ar 
our defense, virtually 
to move in and take 
bases subsequently established in foreign 
countries which have become self-sufficient 
are an asset only so long as the people of 
those countries are on our side. The people 
of the countries which have received our 
money do not have much respect for those 
who must buy good will It is a form of 
blackmail payoff, not conducive to a feeling 
of trust and security on either side. We may 
conceivably spend ourselves into destruction 
only to find that countries we believed would 
be fighting with us in any shooting war had 
been made impotent through a capture of 
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Address by Francis Cardinal Spellman to 
New York State Association of Chil- 
dren’s Court Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislat 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an address delivered by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, on December 1 at a 
dinner of the New York State Associa- 


day 


tion of Children’s Court Judges. I make 
this request not only because of the sub- 
ject matter of the addre but also be- 


cause the language used in the address 
is so expressive and eloquent. It stamps 
the cardinal as both a powerful orator 
and a sensible advocate of better stand- 


ards in radio programing. I wish to 
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» New York State Asso- 








a ( er } 
( ( Judges For, 
ir | is and your own wise, com- 
| i ‘ hearts you hold the destiny of 
Amertk children and their homes 
r iren’s court is an American insti- 
t nv h, when faithfully administered, 
| protective instrument to help 
e.1 ne America but the whole civil- 
ed ¥ ! F the child is the heart of the 
home the home the core of civilization. 
Within them re the world’s hope for 
t and survival, for, no nation 1s 
r than its homes; no home stronger 
children. And it was to protect 
our children and our homes that an intelli- 
thetic ocially minded group of 
pe ensitive to-the harmful impact of 
t l child-offender as an adult 
crimil 1roused lawmakers and public offi- 
( the imperative need of setting up a 
ul facility for handling the cases which 
i é children It was under their hu- 
mane direc n that our own New York 
P be ne } the vanguard of States which 
fi t cepted the principie ol separate 
childre1 courts for child-offender 
From the turn of the century we have 
‘en this American institution take root and 
flourish, until now it bears fruit in every 
§ he Union, and in many other lands. 
And while there are still imperfections and 
gaps in the administration of children’s 
court work, no longer can there be the 
slightest question concerning the obvious 
I its of :the children’s court system as it 
ha een developed in the United States 
While tl children’s court is a distinctly 
American innovation, it is interesting to note 
that 1 I 250 years ago, in 1704, His Holi- 
ne Pope Clement XI set aside a separate 
] lw e boy-offenders could be trained and 
become useful citizens, without as- 
with hardened criminal And, 
throughout the centuries, the attitude of 
( ! toward social service has ever been 
the same, for it is the changeless attitude 
( urch iblished by Christ, Who 
I lf 1 ed us to love one another as He 
] lou And by love Christ meant sym- 
} tic, compassionate understanding, pa- 
1 tolerance, and above all the just, hon- 
orable, and wise ministration of any powers 
el ed to n I 
I an ire you are familiar with the stand- 
ards of service provided by the agencies in 
the Archdiocese of New York, both in the 
area of preventive work in our youth and 
youth counselling services; in the splendid 
\ k tl d e by such volunteer encies 
in the court as the Catholic Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters who work cooperatively and ef- 
fectively with similar agencies of the Prot- 
tant and Jewish faiths, and the programs 
r custodial care both in our institutions 


€ 
1 
and in our boarding home I am sure, too, 
you are aware that we strive to utilize every 


scientific and social development that will 


aid in helping the neglected, afflicted or de- 
linquent child. Expert psychiatric diagnosis 
and treatment are indispensable in many 
cases. Medical, surgical, nutritional, and 

ychological care is often indicated. Yet, to 


») regret of all of us, the lack of finan- 
lal support and of community-awareness 


yurt, as well as 
the facilities 
the 


the « 
securing 


itly handicaps 


private agencies in 


freque! 








that e of paramount importance in 
rehabilitation of a child. 

Oo of the n important arms of the 
Children’s Juvenile Court is the probation 
tall We 1are with every other agency 
in the community, the keen appreciation 


of the necessity of this branch of the 


Children’s 


Court with a well trained staff, 
implemented by medical, psychiatric and 
other specialized service Yet its functions, 
too, are often impeded by lack of funds. 
Surely in these days of astronomical expend- 
itures of public moneys for so many and 

d purposes, there can be no real or 


r neglecting to provide adequate 


j bi 1¢ 





} ( | for the proper functioning of the 
probation, or any otker branch, of this 
health-building, family-preserving life-sav- 
ing service. Rather instead, when comes 
that day when a child's destiny is given into 
the ustody of the court, there should be 
available every facility known to modern 

idy and science for the child’s immediate 
care and rehabilitation. For lack of any one 


of their needs may be the cause of speeding 
upon ursed course of repeated crime 

d punishment, not only the willful delin- 
quent but the hapless victim of circum- 
Stan¢ 

And 
judge 


1d 


the ac 


the union of all the children’s court 
; in a State-wide association forms 
an instrument of great power, a noble, spir- 
itual and protective bulwark, a shield which 
if wisely used can §s keep families 
united and save America’s children It 
cannot be anything But, without the 
assistance of proper, perfected, efficient, suffi- 
cient equipment and personnel they cannot, 
with the noblest intentions, carry out 
their obligations 

Today a man’s home fs no longer his castle, 
for the locked door no longer keeps out the 
trespasser Now, any broadcasting radical 
may enter the home, and, under cunning dis- 
sow the seeds of juvenile bewilder- 
ment and delinquency. The moving picture 
has moved indeed—it has moved from a 
limited number of public theaters to mil- 
lions of private homes where crime stories 
and their horrors add to the infamy of the 





‘rye to 


less. 


even 


guises, 


massacre of the innocents Eager, impres- 
sionable young children with bated breath 
and fast-beating hearts receive into their 
immature minds, trashy tales which leave 
them confused and disturbed. Radio and 
television programs should be, and some 
truly are, instructive and inspirational. But 


many stories heard over the radio, seen on 
television and read in cheap publications are 
merely ribald thrillers and have a ruinous 
effect on our children, engendering in them 
a dislike for the normal, destroying the in- 
fluence of parental authority and counsel, 
robbing the child of the natural protective 
elements to which he is entitled. 

And, while I am not of that school which 


believes that children must blindly obey 
their parents, neither do I believe in the 
new school of social thought that children 


themselves heve founded based on the com- 
mand to parents, obey your child. I stand 
unequivocally for one commandment—obey 
God. The children’s courts vested with wide 
powers over the child and the family should 
be instrumental in encouraging obedience 
to the commandment. For power imposes 


responsibility. But unlimited power and 
control over others sometimes becomes a 


danger and a menace to those upon whom 
it may be exercised, unless it be used with 
charity, compassion, tolerance, and justice. 
The world today has too many men who 
possess authority but who themselves pos- 
sess neither charity nor morality. And it is 
my firm faith that only men who first learn 
to love and obey God have any right to lead 
or judge or govern others. 

In our own blessed Nation great disaster 
has befallen the American family. I do not 
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need to rehearse for you, judges of 
dren's court the terrible evils that arise ar d 








run in 1e wake of the broken home. One 
of these is the quick and tragic results t 

encomp: the bewildered child of adoles- 
cent years who is asked to divide or resolve 
his loyalties between mother and father in 





mari conflict, and to accept a new father 
or new nother while his true mother 

father takes on another mate after divorce 
And I avow that the faithless parent, who 
deserts and breaks up the marriage because 


of attr another, or who, by infidel- 
ity, insobriety, or selfishness, brings ruin to 
the home and irreparable harm to the life of 


action to 


the child, not only breaks the law of God 
but also fails to observe the Very moral 
principle upon which our democratic so- 
ciety is builded. For home life plays a most 


important part in the development of Civic, 
moral, and religious responsibility in chil- 
dren. 

There are, however, those who would tell 
us that the whole process of child-character 
development is exclusively one of environ- 
mental adjustment; that there is no moral 
culpability for a wrong act. With this theory 
Catholic teachings permit no compromise 
This evil doctrine is rarely stated so boldly 
or baldly. It is more frequently couched in 
such euphemistic expressions as “the in- 
exorability of environmental forces”, or 
similar cliches of some of the so-called ultra- 
modern experts in the field of behaviorism. 
According to this school of thought, there 
is no reason even to consider morality where 
a child's conduct is concerned. Spiritual 
values and are regarded by this 
school as extraneous factors and sometimes 
even as out-moded or harmful elements in a 
approach to the prob- 





religion 


so-called sci 
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lem. These conclusions are perfectly logical 
if we accept the original premise that the 


child or the individual is nothing more than 
a highly developed animal specimen in the 
process of evolution and change, comprised 
only of the material, the helpless prey of 
external forces, devoid of any spiritual facul- 
ties, with no capacity for choice or exercise 
of free will, and with no destiny or obliga- 
tions beyond the horizon of this life’s span. 

Aside from the materialism and moral evil 
of this deterministic philosophy, its bane- 
ful results would be perfectly patent were 
we to train our youth, particularly those 
who may be burdened with exceptionally 
difficult handicaps, in the wretched belief 
that no matter how frequent or how serious 
may be their transgressions of the law, there 
is no blame and no responsibility; that mis- 
conduct is due entirely to their environ- 
ment; that the fault lies exclusively with 
society. If designedly we rule out of the 
lives of our children belief in God and the 
obligation of obedience to His laws, if we 
deprive our young people of the benefits of 
religious training and the development of 
moral character, if we fail to impress upon 
them the sense of personal responsibility to 
their God, their country and their neighbor, 
what, I ask you, may we expect of them when 
they will be called to assume their duties as 
adults in the community, and themselves 
take over the problems that confront 
society? 

While I do not absolve parents from their 
obligations, I plead with all persons who 
have the opportunity and duty to help in 
the molding of the lives of young people 
during their formative years, to insist upon 
the principles of personal responsibility for 
wrongful conduct. Thus shall we help to 
keep today’s children from becoming faith- 
less and irresponsible citizens and parents of 
tomorrow. 

Insistence upon this personal responsi- 
bility, self-discipline and character develop- 
ment does not mean a harsh or punitive 
approach to the problems of adjustment of 
delinquent children. And personally I do 
not like this canonized phrase “delinquent 
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Of late year, it has bec -moded with 
ne groups to urge or even to conside: e 
n of child in connection 
x jiture of public funds or the 
ce of a public function The Goc 
ders of our country expressed 
their reverence for God 
rtance of the rights of freed 
n. When they established the n l 
the paration of church and state, their 
irpose was to protect reli ind t pre- 
ve the practice of reli } B e 
rtion, this is now construed by some to 
mean the suppression of church by state 


id the absolute banishment from the area 

government and public services of all for 
which religion stands 

Hence, it is gratifying to find 
ublic agency, the children’s 
fficially takes cognizance of, 

vely protects and preserves the 
faith of the child. The Children’s 
Act assures that in “the care, protec- 
tion, guardianship, discipline or control 
any child, his religious faith shal 
served and protected by the cou 
despite this clear, definite legislation there 
are some who foster insidious and dangerous 
doctrines which would destroy religion, the 
very foundation and basis of respect for law 
and good citizenship. This pernicious propa- 
ganda, my friends, is implanted in the minds 
and hearts of our growing generation, will 
demolish our greatest bulwark against the 
rising tide of godless communism threaten- 
ing to inundate the world and in this fatful 
hour, our own beloved America 

For there is always a menace that 
fatal theories can seep even into the thinking 

well-intentioned persons who, with most 
sincere motives, may interfere and violate 
the right of the family to worship God— 
the right of the family to remain a family 
Forgotten or ignored is the fact that the 
family was not created by any human law 
It was brought into being by the Creator 
from Whom it received its rights, and the 
family is still the most powerful influence 
over the child. Its bonds are rooted deep 
both in the spirit and flesh of its members 
and its ties must not be broken or uprooted 
save for the most serious reason 

I have come before you this night, an 
American citizen and minister of God, whose 
measure of devotion to God and country 
can be judged, I pray, by my life’s work. I 
have tried faithfully to talk to you as a loyal 
American for the good of all Americans. 
Now I feel it my duty, before I leave you, to 
speak to you as a priest of the Catholic 
Church, loyal also to its teachings which 
strengthen and sanctify my loyalty to my 
country. And I speak now only for my own 
people of my own faith when I state that it 
is both bold and ignorant of any judge, 


n important 
court, which 


affirm 


and 
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court officer, or social worker to berate a 
distressed wife and mother of a large family 
for the number of children she has brought 
into the world. Sex is a gift of God The 


Jewish law held the procreation of children 
a blessing. The Christian law under its 
Divine Founder continued and still continues 
to respect and uphold that divine mandate. 
Therefore do I repeat that it is my belief 
that the modern social worker or judge who 
advocates birth control to a Catholic parent 
is but an agent of the moral destruction of 
the very family that has been entrusted to 
him to save. And one of the rights that we 
as American citizens insist on, a right upheld 
by law, is that each child and each family be 
supervised by a probation officer of its own 
religion, for, to place a child under the direc- 
tion of a probation officer of a faith other 
than its own is a surrender he element 
most necessary 





uidance, a violation 





to its 
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The Gray Report Extends Crackpot 
Socialist Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27) 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a release 
from my office entitled “The Gray Report 
Extends Crackpot Socialist Programs.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 22 
United GEorGE W. MALONE 
Republican of Nevada, warned today of what 
he considers the grave danger to the na- 
tional economy and the additional tax bur- 
den which would be put upon the shoulders 


of the American people if the Gray Rep 


should be approved by Congress 

The Nevada Senator, in a statement issued 
through his Washington office, said that some 
of the recommendati made by Gordon 
Gray, special assistant to the President, in 
his Report to the President on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, paralleled some of his own rec- 
ommendations but that the Gray Report went 
entirely too far and embodied all the crack- 
pot program of the Socialist-minded State 
Department 

Senator MALONE suggested that the Ameri- 
can people, particularly their representatives 
in Congress, “read the fine print” before mak- 
ing up their minds about the Gray Report. 
Senator MALONE, in urging that utmost cau- 


1950 


States Senator 





tion be exercised, called ention to the fact 
that approval of the report would provide 

1. That we continue sending money to so- 
called Marshall plan countries for 3 or 4 


years after the expiration of ECA without 


requiring those countries to stop arming 
Russia, or even requiring that we be per- 
mitted equal access to the markets of the 
world 

2. That our net outflow of capital to un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world be in the 
range of six hundred millions to eight hun- 


dred millions each year, this additional 


money to be taken, of course, from the 
American taxpayers. 
3. That means be found to actually in- 


] 


crease the high volume of 
exports from foreign countries to the United 
States to compete with American-made 
goods produced by American workers 
a higher wage standard, this leading in- 
evitably to the lowering of the An.erican 
worker’s standard of living 


sweatshop labor 


with 


4. That the American Government protect 
the British pound sterling, with its fictiti 
fixed value, and the external position of the 


United Kingdom (Isn't it about time ul 
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Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before the Pennsylvania 
Council of Republican Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED TATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by me at Harrisburg on November 14, 
1950, before the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Council of Republican 
Women 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows 


day 
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x ae ed t the asure of 

Amer i strength, 

fice 

Wi f i n which oul 
é é e the defense of 

I f the American 

a t nment lt endur- 

] ! i | I directed toward 
( we must Orst recognize cer- 

‘ ng conditi which are beyond 
f ed a struggle for survival 


well-disci- 
which 


( enemy is a powerful 


| supporting a philosophy 


I 


God Its sole aim is to enslave all 
uding the United States, under 
( tyranny and terror 
innot defend America with sec- 
( te m ures. The penalty for second 
nder, the loss of all freedom, or 
‘ 
( experience in Korea has given con- 
roof that weakness is an invitation 
tression and could plunge the world into 
r that might last a generation or 
At the end of such a war there would 
I » victory Civilization would be de- 
troved 
5. World war III can be averted only by 
buliding to its highest peak the full power 


of American military, industrial, and spirit- 
ual strength 


vake to the dangers? 


Are we awake 

Are we prepared to meet the supreme test? 

Let us look Sack to the end of World War 
II, just 5 years ago. At that time we were 
the 1 htiest Nation of all history in mili- 
tary power! We had the greatest, the best 
tr ed nd be equipped Army in the 
world Our Navy had command of every 
oct Our Air Force had complete superi- 
orit ver any potential enemy. 

We were at the height of our industrial 
pr tion. Our farms were providing fucd 
for our Armed Forces and our civilian popu- 
lation. In addition we were practically sup- 
plying the unfortunate victims of war’s de- 

truction in the world. 

But we are not a warlike people. We have 
no ambition for conquest. We turned to 
the ways of peace. We wanted business as 
usual—-pleasure as usual—and politics as 
usual. We wanted our boys brought home. 

Immediately we began demobilizing our 


armie putting our ships into moth balls, 
and converting our industries to normal 


peacetime production. 


But the Russians took a different course. 
Behind the iron curtain the Communist 
dictators were training armies of greatly in- 


creased strength, enlarging their war plants, 
building more tanks, bombers, and sub- 


marines, and »roducing more food for their 
figh men, 
In the meantime we were talking about 


socialistic experiments, proposed by unprin- 
cipled politicians, and supported by many 
well-meaning but misguided economic plan- 
ners and so-called social reformers. 

Many of our people wanted socialized 
medicine, socialized public housing, and edu- 
cation under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They wanted the Government to 
guarantee security for everyone. They want- 
ed all authority centralized at Washington 
even though such concentration of power 
would rob the people of their individual free- 
dom. 

We seemed to think we could buy peace 
by distributing our strength throughout the 
world. We tried to attain peace by appeasing 
Stalin. We thought the spread of com- 


Joe 
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munism could be stopped by great appropria- 
t s to Western E1 

What has been the result? By treacherous 
political maneuvering and by cruel and ruth- 
ess aggression Soviet Russia has captured 
iomination over one-third of the world and 
ver 720,000,000 people in Europe and 


lrope 


] 
if 
control ¢ 
Asia 

The miserable state of unpreparedness in 
which we found ourselves at the beginning 
of the Korean War should serve as a lesson 
and a warning 


It would be dangerous folly to assume that 
after victory in Korea we can return to an 
€ way of life 

It would be dangerous folly to ignore the 
fact that the enemy of freedom is poised 
and ready to strike without warning, any- 
where, at any time. 


When will the supreme emergency arise? 


Will it be tomorrow, next year, or within the 
next 5 years? It is not within the power 
of any of us to answer that question. Only 
the Kremlin knows the answer. 

Every American should understand clearly 


that we must be fully prepared for a show- 
down whenever it may be thrust upon us. 
We must make up our minds that regardless 
of the outcome in Korea, we must maintain 
a large armed force for years to come. 

Never again must we be caught in a time 
of crisis with a shortage of manpower trained 
for war 

To some extent we have recognized the 
dangers of inadequate preparation. We have 
extended selective service. We have called 
out some of the Reserves. Our own Twenty- 
eighth Division has been called into Fed- 
eral service and is training to carry on the 
honored traditions symbolized by the famous 
red keystone. Other National Guard units 
are undergoing similar training. 

But we know from tragic experience that 
these hurried expedients are woefully inade- 
quate for a nation as large as the United 
States and the commitments we have in 
all parts of the world. 

We have paid dearly in every war for our 
tendency to postpone preparation until the 
actual outbreak of hostilities. 

The vast changes that have taken place 
in military science—the development of swift 
communications and weapons of mass de- 
struction—have not altered the basic prin- 
ciple that properly trained manpower is the 
major deciding factor between victory and 
defeat. 

The plan of national defense, conceived 
by Washington and his generals, including 
Von Steuben, the great drillmaster of the 
Revolution, was based on the principle that 
the wars of a republic must be fought by the 
people. The plan submitted by President 
Washington in 1790 provided that every able- 
bodied young man should be trained to de- 
fend his country. 

Washington rejected the idea of a large 
professional army. He feared such a force 
might eventually develop into a dictatorship 
that could seize control of the Government. 

Washington and his generals wanted a 
small, highly trained Regular Army and a 
well-regulated militia. 

That plan is just as valid and just as 
necessary as it was in Washington's time. 

It is the plan advocated by everyone who 
believes that our Republic must depend upon 
its great body of citizens for the defense of 
our freedom, our ideals, and our very exist- 
ence. 

Universal military training is our foremost 
need today to implement the American plan 
of defense. 

It is a system that is absolutely fair. It 
should be administered without exemptions 
except for physical or mental reasons and 
sincere conscientious objection. 

Universal military training is needed to 
inculcate into the hearts and minds of our 
young men a deeper appreciation of America, 

It is needed to inspire a better rea'ization 
of individual responsibility to support and 











strengthen the American system of govern. 
ment. 

It will build up stronger resistance to the 
vicious Communist philosophy which is seek- 
ing to destroy all that we hold sacred 

Universal military training is American in 
origin, principle, and character. It calls f 
equal service with equal opportunity It 
distributes equal responsibility for our Na- 
tion’s defense among all classes and 
the rich and the poor. 

In the event of war, which could come Ii! 
lightning in these troubled times, our your 
men would not be called upon to fight with- 
out adequate training. We would have 
great reservoir of trained officers and men 
ready for immediate action. 

Military training does not breed war. On 
the contrary, it is a powerful agency for peace, 
with tremendous influence to discourage 
war. 

It has been a 


creeqa 


erted that universal training 
would make us a militaristic nation. My own 
career as a soldier and my close personal 
association with thousands of veterans con- 
vinces me that the veterans would be the 
first to oppose the development of a military 
caste in our country. 

I know that many who oppose military 
training for our youth do so with complete 
sincerity in their hearts because they dread 
the thought of war. 

To them I point out the lessons of 
history—the casualties which grew out of 
unfitness—the losses which might have 
been avoided if those who served in the 
Armed Forces had been given a better under- 
standing of proper conduct under conditions 
of hardship and danger. 

Such knowledge saves lives. Many veterans 
are alive today because of the training in 
self-preservation they received as members 
of a peacetime military organization . 

It is not surprising that the most ardent 
supporters of military training are those who 
know the horrors of war. 

I repeat, I believe in universal military 
training as a great instrumentality for 
peace. 


So long as there is danger to peace in the 
world we cannot afford to be without the 
military strength to discourage Communist 
aggression 

Universal military training, if put into ef- 
fect without delay, will serve notice on Mos- 
cow that we mean business. 

The risks are too great—freedom is too 
precious—to leave the future of our country 
to chance. America must prepare. 

Universal military training is the best 
course to follow for a better America and 
a stronger America. 





State Department Advancing Cause of 
Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a release 
from my office entitled “State Depart- 
ment Advancing Cause of Communism.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 14, 1950.— 
United States Senator Grorce W. MALONE, Re- 
publican, of Nevada, charged today that there 
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at ple e 
the mercy of, those id 

the American form of government and the 

American competitive system, which made 


this country great 


Here are a few of the cumulating facts 


“1. At Yalta the plan ws e the 
Reds strategic areas throu yorld 
Our ailing President, advis € s 


friend, Alger Hiss, since pro\ 
America, gave Manchur ! 
ve Berlin to the Reds with no pr 








t 
r ingress or egress of western 1 ior per- 
nnel; and made other important conces- 
ns, including that in\ ing North Korea, 


none of which were designed in the interes 
America and much of which aggravated 
nditions leading t war No. III (called 
by the President a police action, notwith 


tanding the 





26,000 killed, wounded, and lost 
action to date) 
2. Our State Department had r Armed 
Forces withdrawn from Korea, in rd 
with the Lattimore-Acheson plan, anc vir- 
ually invited the Reds to take ove1 WwW 
President Truman was forced 


ing this position, he did 1 


demand Ache- 


n’s resignation On the other hand, he 
said, curiously enough, that Acheson would 
remain as long as he was Presid 

‘3. When Acheson and his left-wing friends 
forced Louis Johnson out Defense Secre- 
tary, they saw to it that the post t to 
General Marshall who had been Acheson's 
front man in building up the Communist 
victory in China and could be depended upon 

be complacent toward further m 1 


lor 


long the same line 


“4. When MacArthur sent his message t 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars stressi1 the 
importance of Formosa, tl State Depart- 
ment leaders, who from all indicatio1 had 
promised Formosa to the Reds, had Trum 


force MacArthur to withdraw the mé re 

“5. United States del te to the United 
Nations approved the pla f the Securit 
Council to invite tl 
1 United Nations 
f Formosa, all of 
window dressing, for the conspirators had 
decided long ago that Formosa would ft 
awarded to the Reds (Quite angely, the 
President now says Formosa must be neu- 
tral.) 

“6. The State Departmen 














sending all kinds of war e 
Marshall-plan countries wl e 96 kr n 
trade treaties with Russia her 3 





nations. n other words, our State Ds rt- 
ment is arming Russia for world war III 
while helping her to consolidate h 

Eastern Europe and in Chil 
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Address of the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, D. D., Archbishop of Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 19, 1950 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein resolutions recently adopted by 
the Archdiocesan Union of Holy Name 
Societies and a very profoundly patriotic 

lost Reverend 


and moving speech by the 
Richard J. Cushin 
of Boston, before the 
of the Holy Name S 
December 3, 1950. At 
is one of the great 
our time 

The resolutions speak for themselv 
They will be of interest to every thought- 
ful American and particularly 
bers of Congress, who will find in t 
relating to political questions, strong and 
impressive declarations of policy worthy 
of the most careful consideratio 

The address of Archbishop Cushin 
ioe “th 


brilliant, forceful, and eamin with 
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t proper that we aid 
I i TI first b the 
) gery we are now beginning 
to t 1 the Far East. They first sounded 
re now attempting to echo, 
I blood, their valo and all 
1 fi t back an enemy whose 


nied u ned on us. 
d that we must help the Com- 


Yugoslavia because they are de- 

age threat of Soviet imperial- 

iight therefore conclude that we 

c m gladly help those non- 

( nists who have not merely defied but 

! e defeated the savage threat of the same 
im} ists within the borders of Spain. 

We are told that it is in our Nation’s 

terest to keep Soviet power out of one of 

Europe most strategic areas. We might 

] fore conclude that we should help even 

I -arl ion which has been the object of 

designs against all the European 

peninsula, the first nation in which an armed 

effort to establish Soviet power was made 


and successfully frustrated. 

We are told that the continued independ- 
ence of Yugoslavia is of great importance to 
the curity of the United Nations and to its 
partners in the common defense against the 
threat of Soviet aggression. We might there- 
fore conclude that the same is true of the 


continued independence of Spain, the first 
nation the Soviet attempted to subjugate. 
We e told that aid to Yugoslavia is a part 
of our effort to educate those parts of the 
ld still hovering between democracy and 
unism concerning the evils of the latter 
of our system of Government, 
the Spanish people, that 
tion is more half done: 


the merits 
he case of 


or educa 





than 
They are the one people in Europe who do 
not need to be told the evils of communism, 

There is not a single family, not one, in 


all Spain which has not learned this lesson 
in the bloody school of Communist violence, 
There is not a single town in all Spain which 
hasn't tasted what communism has to offer. 
There is not a single diocese which does not 
have its list of martyred priests, nuns, and 
devoted laity If our relief programs have 
for their partial purpose to provide educa- 
tion 1inst communism, then the Spaniards 
} qualified for their place among our 
< le and their qualifications have been 
incre 1, not diminished, by the lies told 

out them here in America and among the 


United Nations during the past 15 years. 


There must be very few people left who 
do not now realize who started these lies 
and who has kept them going and why. We 
may well thank God, as Catholics and as 
Americans, that the tide is beginning to turn 
and that we now may hear the truth about 
Spain; the truth about what Spain suffered 
from communism; the truth about what 


Spain did to prevent the spread of commu- 
nism; the truth about what Spain can still 
do to prevent the spread of communism; 
that truth about Spain's place in Christen- 
dom and Spain's place in the Western World. 
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It may now be possible, at long last, to 
acquire and publicize the truth about Spain 
as told by our American Ambassador there 
during the recent war, Prof. Carleton Hayes. 
His book Mission to Spain received a sys- 
tematic soft-pedaling from the fellow travel- 
ers and Red sympathizers who were so much 
more powerful when it was first published 
than they are now—thanks to the persistent, 
patient patriotism of men like Tom Murphy 
and those who have exposed the friends of 
communism in the Government bureaus, in 
the entertainment world, the publishing 
Held, education and social circles, and 
political action. 

We are told that even though Tito tramples 
both faith freedom underfoot, still we 
should give him aid since, as Christians, we 
are bound to love even our enemies. This 
kind of talk always reminds us of the warn- 


ana 








it ( the poet that the Devil can cite 
Scripture for his purpose. It is true that 
Christians are commanded to love their 
enemie: But that commandment does not 


require them to treat their friends with con- 
tempt; to starve their neighbors merely be- 
cause they are not enemies; or to turn friends 
into enemies so that they may be eligible 
for our affection and aid. 

If moral or humanitarian considerations 
require that we forgive Tito, then they cer- 
tainly require that we forgive Spain what- 
ever fancied case against the Spanish people 
we are told exists. They also require that 
we welcome Spain, a tried and tested foe of 
communism, a proven friend of Christendom, 
into whatever alliances of mutual benefit 
are being concocted in the present effort 
to turn back the tide of communism. 

Certainly we are bound to make friends 
with our enemies—but no less certainly we 
are bound to make friends of our friends; 
to build on whatever foundations for friend- 
ship may exist; to pay due tribute to those 
who have proved themselves our friends by 
suffering at the hands of enemies who were 
practicing to turn on us. 

I hope that you men will express your 
American and Christian satisfaction with the 
actions of those representatives who have 
helped make possible aid to Spain. I hope 
you will make clear to those who seek to 
prevent aid to Spain that their line is wear- 
ing thin, and that those who know where 
the real evil lies in the world at the moment 
are weary of that line, weary unto death. 

So, too, the mask is off in China—and for 
that, too, we should be grimly grateful. We 
shall hear less talk about agrarian reformers 
in China, now that the agrarian reformers 
have beat their ploughshares into swords 
with which to slay our sons and brothers, 
We shall hear less about agrarian reformers— 
but we must not forget who they were who 
tried to sell the agrarian reformers to us. 

What must be our reaction to all this? 
The Catholic approach to the problem of 
organizing a peaceful world is now what it 
has always been, despite the Verbal attacks 
of the anti-Catholic or the violence of the 
Communists. It was restated effectively and 
beautifully by Monsignor Sheen in the first 
issue of a new publication called Worid Mis- 
sions. He pointed out how Catholic mis- 
sions are in great degree the home of hu- 
manity. One of the primary purposes of 
our foreign missions is to build not one 
world but rather one humanity, the one hu- 
manity which must exist before a united 
world is possible. “One world” is a political 
and economical concept. “One humanity” 
is a divine concept, something only God's 
grace can achieve. Monsignor Sheen put it 
well when he said, “The Catholic point of 
view is that humanity is made one, as a body 
is made one through a soul. When the 
Holy Spirit descended upon the Apostles, 
their discordant elements were fused into 
one body, and even one mind. The confu- 
sion of tongues was undone, and the poor 








men had inherited 
now became 


divided speech which 
from Babel’s bricklayers 
language and one mind. 

“The purpose of the missions is not to 
unite the world in one political system or to 
make other countries all believers in a par- 
ticular form of democracy, but to allow them 
great political diversity with unity in spiri’ 
When the early church received the pent 
costal outpouring, her members shared the 
property in common, This was the crea- 
tion of one economic world, but the spirit 
was first The Communists assume that if 
men share property, that therefore they a: 
one in spirit. The fallacy is to assume that 
if four men divide an apple, they become 
brothers. Rather the Catholic position i 
that if they are first made brothers in 
Christ, then they will share the apple. The 
Catholic who regards the Chinese and Japa- 
nese, and Indians, and others, as his poten- 
tial brothers, will translate this act of faith 
into positive mission aid, that they may hbe- 
come actual brothers in Christ, to the end 
that there may be one world because there 
is one humanity.” 

Wherefore, this afternoon I join in the res- 
olutions your committee presents to this 
assembly. But I ask that either by formal 
resolution or by informal conviction you 
leave here united in: (1) Gratitude that at 
last token action has been taken to encour- 
age the Spanish people in their repudiation 
of communism; (2) satisfaction, not com- 
placent, but realistic, that at last the mask 
is off in China, as it long has been in Spain; 
(3) recognition that the cause of Catholic 
missions deserves a first place in the pray- 
ers, interests, and loyalties of all Holy Name 
men. 

Men of the Holy Name Society, I repeat, 
pray for America. Pray for our President. 
Pray for his advisers, military, diplomatic, 
and political. He is faced with decisions 
such as few men in all recorded history 
have had to make. Pray that he will be 
God’s instrument, our President and God’s 
man, 


one 





RESOLUTIONS OF ARCHDIOCESAN UNION OF 
Hoty NAME SOCIETIES, ARCHDIOCESE OF BOs- 
TON, To BE PRESENTED AT THE OFFICERS’ 
CONVENTION, DECEMBER 3, 1950, aT BosToNn, 
Mass, 

1. GRATITUDE 
Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union of 

Holy Name Societies, its spiritual directors, 

officers, and members again offer their affec- 

tionate greetings to His Excellency, the Most 

Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D. D., Arch- 

bishop of Boston, and express their gratitude 

for his kind interest and inspirational lead- 
ership during the past year, and be it further 

Resolved, That the Holy Name Society 
members once again present to His Excel- 
lency their expression of willingness to par- 
ticipate in whatever movement or action His 

Excellency may request during the coming 

year, 

2. SPAIN 
Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union of 

Holy Name Societies commends the Govern- 

ment of the United States in its appoint- 

ment of an Ambassador to Spain and for its 
economic aid extended to the people of 

Spain. It is belated recognition of the 

Christian spirit of a country, which despite 

opposition of communistic influences, ex- 

tended cooperation to the United States in 
time of war. We realize that this recogni- 
tion has been granted in the face of an un- 
explained attitude of some Americans of con- 
tinued disregard of the possible contribu- 
tion of Spain, imbued with the Christian 
spirit of charity and peace, to the peace of 
the world. It is a spirit which is sympa- 
thetic to the liberties and ideals of the 

United States of America, and which will 

prove a most valuable ally in the campaign 

of freedom-loving peoples against the forces 







































































of diabolic communism rampant in the world 

day. 

3. CHINA 

While the Archdiocesan Union deplores 
the extended delay, nevertheless we appr 
ite the awakening of the Ame 
the dangers of communism ir 

Our union, moreover, 
the menace to world 
by the Communist 
finally been 


eci- 
rican people to 
general 

is appreciative that 
peace as represented 
activities in China has 
unmasked 





We particularly call to the attention of 
our fellow citizens the fact that this particu- 
lar menace of communism in China was 
pointed out in clear and unmistakable lan- 


guage by His Excellency Richard J. Cushing, 
D. D., Archbishop of Boston, 2 years ago 

We can only urge our fellow citizens at 
this late hour to hearken at least to the 
olution proposed by our church and by His 
Excellency, that Americans of all faiths 
turn to the only source of justice—Almighty 
God. May we seek solace for the burden of 
sorrow and misery that has fallen upon us 
through our neglect or ignorance by praying 
Aimighty God to bring universal peace. 

4. YUGOSLAVIA 

Whereas the imprisonment of Arcl 
Stepinac has become a world-wide sym} 
of oppression of religion in Yugoslavi 4 

Whereas the United States Governme: 
has demonstrated an increasing willingness 
to aid the Communist regime of Marshall 
Tito of Yugoslavia; and 

Whereas it is felt that our aid at this time 
will serve to bolster this l 
ernment: Be it 

Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union 
strongly protests the extension of aid to 
Yugoslavia until that country adopts a policy 
of religious freedom evidenced in part by 
the unconditional release of Archbishop 
Stepinac; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this res 
to the President of 
the Secretary of 
Appropriations 








antirel 





lution be 
the United States, 
jtate, the members of the 
Committee, the Senators 


sent 


from Massachusetts, and the Congr men 
from eastern Massachusetts. 
5. FATIMA 
Whereas the mother of God has peared 


within our generation to three children at 
Fatima in Portugal in six different appari- 
tions; and 

Whereas the final apparition was accom- 
panied by visible and clearly defined super- 
natural signs witnessed by thousands of peo- 
ple, including unbelievers 
disinterested agnostics; and 

Whereas the theme of the message of the 
mother of God was world peace and the con- 
version of Russia through prayer, and par- 
ticularly through the rosary; and 

Whereas his excellency, the most reverend 
archbishop, has ins ited the public reci- 
tation of the rosary each day by means of 
the radio: Be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Holy 
Name Society do everything within their 
power to spread the message of Fatima and 
in particular the archdiocesan recitation of 
the rosary by participation and by their ac- 
tive financial support. 


and completely 


itt 





6. TELEVISION 

Whereas the rapid growth of the television 
industry has already exerted a profound in- 
fluence on family entertainment habits; and 

Whereas, due to this rapid growth, and to 
improper safeguards by the industry, much 
indecent and highly objectionable matter 
has crept into both script and pictures; and 

Whereas this medium so directly and so 
intimately affects the family—especially the 
children: Be it 

Resolved— 

1. That the Archdiocesan Union of Holy 
Name Societies deplores the introduction of 
obscenity and needless brutality in script and 
in pictures on television programs; and 
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2. That tl Archdiocesan U of Holy 
Name Societ S ( tL its exe board to 
express in writing its concern over this sit- 
uation, addressing etter to the four major 
networks and the two Boston channels; and 

3. That t Archdiocesan Union of Holy 
Name Societies u n all its officers and 
members the need for them to guard their 
children against the harm which the im- 
proper type of telecast may do while at the 

time I lat 1 ol the 
potential greatness of television 


COLLABORATORS 
Whereas manv American citizens have dis- 


} the trend 


played an alarming apathy toward 

of communism in our cou and 
Whereas this apathy particularly shown 

by those who cart ide privately with 

communistic land id those who indirectly 

provide munitio1 and by those who rent 

and provide office meeting halls, and store 


facilities for the C 





munist Party to meet 





and to distril e literature and information; 
and 

Whereas the recent statement of the De- 
partment of Justice has made clear beyond 
all doubt the un-American and tr nable 





nature of the Communist Party and its sub- 
to Moscow: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies deplores this indiffer- 
ence and lethargy of some of our fellow citi- 
zens and urges all patriotic fellow citizens 
to manifest their dismay and displeasure to- 
ward those who deliberately « 
such aid and comfort to the avec 
of America, by discouraging any and all busi- 
ness transactions with these unpatriotic in- 
dividuals and concerns. 


servience 


ntinue to give 





ywed enemies 


8. IRON CURTAIN 


Whereas the people behind the iron cur- 
tain—dominated by Communist Russia— 
through her satellite governments—are sub- 
ject to all the encroachments on human 
rights which are characteristic of the dicta- 
torial rule of a police state; and 

Whereas they are denied the right of wor- 
ship through the confiscation of their 
churches, schools, and imprisonment of their 
clergy; and 

Whereas they are enslaved and denied the 
liberty of a free ballot to elect governments 
of their own choi Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention requests, 
through our Congress, that the Government 
of the United States, through the Voice of 
Freedom and every means possible, encourage 
and assist these people and other countries 
to regain their fundamental freedoms; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Archdi 
Holy Name Societies offers it 
the prayers of its m 
beneath these burdens. 





cesan Union of 
sympathy and 


mbers to those suffering 


9. AUXILIARY BISHOPS 
Resolved, That the Archdiocesan Union of 
Holy Name Societies congratulates our 


former beloved auxiliary bishop, Most Rev. 
John J. Wright, D. D., past president of St. 
Angela’s Parish Society, on his appointment 
as bishop of the new diocese of Worcester, 
Mass., and two stanch and beloved friends 
of the Holy Name Society in thelr installa- 
auxiliary bishops of the archdiocese 
of Boston, Most Rev. Eric |! MacKenzie, 
D. D.. of Newton, and Most Rev. Thomas F. 
Markham, D. D., of Lowell. 

10. PUBLIC HONOR TO THE HOLY NAME 

ihereas the Holy Name Society is estab- 
lished to honor the name of God in words 
of praise and actions of virtue, especially by 
public devotions; and 

Whereas such manifestations of love will 
reap countless graces and other spiritual 
privileges for the members: Be it 

Resolved, That each member of the Holy 
Name Society make every endeavor to pro- 
mote more visibly his love for God through 
constant faithiulne to the wearing of the 


tion as 
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H Name t ! igh | I i 
pu c Holy Na der { LLY 
the v a - 
sior ith h ’ 
ae I I Y H N 
Sunda Ss 
1 OF PAR N 

WI i | u 1 
b we < 
Ire c d separates the | 
north from the f¢ t and Cl 
ture of the Re ric f Ireland 

Wherea DY 4s proce ae i er - 
mandering, coupled with int f r 
fellow Catholics in the north are deprived 
of a full voice in the affairs of i nd 
1 st excluded isl educa- 
t a housing, and | l op} 1 € 


Whereas in the partitioned area are the 


sites of the beginning « Christian cCiviliza- 
tion in Ireland, the see of Armegh and other 
religk | é I ade t 1 tor the people of 





Whereas the 


American 


taxpayers of the freedom- 


people is beir disbursed 


n the form of European recovery aid to 
E} and, which, in turn, subsidizi: a 

nority [orm of government, and ma in- 
ing a foreign army in the north of Ireland, 


which is contrary to the wishes « 


wh f the major- 
ity of the Irish people 


Be it hereby 





R ved at the 
will 1 € our rT yrese 
in matters of distribu 
to point out to the Gi 
the necessity of remedy 





mediately for the : 
prevent further waste « 
payers’ money 
Presented by 1950 Resolutions Commit- 
tee Frederick D 








k Hig Sr of 
Charlestown; John H. Casey Somer- 
ville; Edward F. Flynn, J f Swamp- 


ott; Donald J iin 
Edward F. Barrett, of Jama Plain; 
‘ph Mglopepszy, of Chelsea: mem- 
bers ex officio: Rev. Francis F. McElroy, 





(The resolutions committee ts de« rate- 
ful to the deanerie and their representa- 
tives, as well as the individual m« bers who 
sent in resolutions to be acted upor I - 
eries ni resolutions were Essex, 
Middlesex North, Middlesex South, Suffolk 
North, Suffolk South.) 





Revolutionary Wartime Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMAPKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Wednesday, December 20, 
Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an interest 
article written back in 1779, but so ap- 
propriate to the present in the licht of 
current discussion of the necessity fo1 
economic controls that I am sure Mem- 
bers of Congress will find it 1 
Under permission granted by the | 
I am including the article in the Ay 
dix to the CONGRESSIONAL RE‘ 


1950 


The article was republished i the 
November 1950 edition of Faith and Free- 
dom, a monthly journal of yiritual 
mobilization The au rN Pelatiah 
Webster, who first published the ¢ y 
from which the present article was con- 
densed, in Philadel in July 1779. At 
that time, t our « n was plagued 























































































with the } ires of I The reader 
\ f 1 interestil imilari be- 
t ! ls of Webster’s time and 
t rhe at le folloy 
I \ E ( To FIND 
< , } RTY AMONG TH 
ID ce Was A Sap 
( I I F 
We er) 
I f tr r unrestrained liberty 
dispose of his prop- 
é t i necessary to 
eve community, and to 
nd ials W compose 
A | juce the following 
( us man will procure all 
this the ' y t et 
I ! nd gain is the soul of industry, 
the rev d sweetens labor, and the 
! e respect to the recom- 
pe 
Eve will make his good for 
n Ke 1e best quality he can, because 
t ‘ I more money and quicker sale 
t f mean quality 
I= DIRECTION OF PRICE 
I man will endeavor to carry to 
} ' the most scarce goods because there 
is the eatest demand and best price for 
t All experience shows that the most 
( irn a scarcity into a plenty 
e price of the articles wanted: 
witne imong other instances, the most 
ircity of saltpeter and gunpow- 
der, i the | inning of the present war, 
ee by the most abundant plenty in 
le 1 year, affected altogether by the 
! nd premiums set on them 
4. Every man will go to market and return 
1 imo id full satisfaction, even 
though he may be disappointed of the high 
price he expected, beca\ he has had the 
full ch f f the market, and can blame 
nobor ind should he indulge fretting on 
the « ision, he would be tfe more ridiculed, 
ind ie pitied by his neighbors: and good 
humor and satisfaction contribute not a 
littl the happiness and prosperity of com- 
munitie ‘ well as individuals; and there- 
re this i 1 article by no means to be left 
out or verlooked in the administration of 
either iblic « private money. 
IN TIME OF SCARCITY 
W grow scarce and dear, 
every > them with the best econ- 





ol ! tock on hand go as far 
d ng as possible; or if he is des- 
titute, will buy as little as will just serve his 


his naturally preserves the stock 








on hand from needless profusion and waste, 
( verts it to the best and most pru- 
dent use for the benefit of the community, 
i naturally tends to ward off high dis- 
want, till the high price and 
reat de d, by their natural operation, 

wil rther supplies to market 
In tin ircity, every man will have 
ljucements to bring all he can spare 
to 1 : because it will then bring the 
hi he < ever expect, and con- 
1munity will have the ben- 
é ‘ ts among them, in a much 
r than any degree of force could 
é ind all the entire satisfaction of 
t ‘ i ler; by which the numberless 
{ t resentments, and mischiefs 
attend forced markets, would 
vided and the market be 
with all there is to be had For 
! can draw into market all the 
es wl are attainable, so effectively, 
chee good will and interest of the 

owne 

7. In times of scarcity, when all the goods 
that are e had are exposed to sale, it is 


not possible the prices should exceed the de- 
, for when the prices rise very 
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high, they will soon determine whether the 
scarcity is real or not; for if not real the 
high price will bring such quantity to mar- 
ket as will soon lower the price; but if real, it 
is necessary for the above reasons that prices 
hould continue high till supplies are pro- 
duced 


Restraint of property or limitation of prices 
will hurt any community and probably pro- 
duce the following effects, contrary to the 


1. Fvery man will have as little to do with 
the market, and bring as few goods there as 
he can; for the less goods he has for sale, the 
less mortification and loss he sustains. 

2. Every man will make his goods for mar- 


ket of a bad quality, or at least not the best; 
for they must all go at the limited price, 
and he therefore gets nothing for any special 
or skill he may bestow on his goods to 
perfect their quality; for ex- 

tea, stale flour, black heavy 


care 
meliorate or 
é musty 
bread, etc 

3. Every man i 


most s¢ 


imple, 


induced to keep such goods 
as are irce from market; for if he 
carries them there, he can get no more than 
the limited price, and stands a chance of a 


bad hustling in the crowd into the bargain. 
Whereas, if he can keep his goods from mar- 
ket, the scarcity will soon force a great price, 
ai.d he has a chance of great profits 

4. If prices are limited, and the owner is 
compelled to sell at the prices limited, he 
considers himself injured by every sale he 
makes for less than he supposes he could 
have obtained in a free market; that his 
liberty is taken from him, and he can no 


longer call his property his own. These are 
1ard feelings to one born to freedom almost 
perfect, and raised to the expectations of 
enjoying it in future time, in its highest 
perfection. These feelings fill the mind with 
anxiety and resentment, and when instances 
of this become numerous among the mer- 
chants, tradesmen, and farmers, small acci- 
dents may blow up the concealed goal, and 
most fatal effects may easily be supposed to 
ensue. This is a danger of no small magni- 
tude, for the real strength and establishment 
of every government consists in the hearty 
union and satisfaction of the individuals 
that compose it. 


NO INDUCEMENT TO PARSIMONY 


5. In time of danger, distress, and difficulty, 
no man will be induced to any great efforts to 
supply the market; for an additional danger 
makes an additional expense upon the goods; 
but he must take the limited price and no 
more; he will not consequently combat or 
risk an increase of danger and expense with- 
out any chance of compensation, 

6. When things grow scarce, every man will 
endeavor to lay in great stores if he can do 
it without an increase of price, and will not 
think it necessary to retrench his expenses, 
while he thinks his stock will last through 
the scarcity; the consequence of which is, 
that all the scarce articles at market will be 
scrambled up by a few hands, who will have 
no inducement to parsimony in the expendi- 
ture of them, by which the scarcity and 
distress are increased and many must be 
wholly destitute; and as far as this respects 
the necessaries of life, the consequences 
must be dreadful. 

7. Add to the above, that in times of 
scarcity and great demand, every man who 
can possibly conceal his goods will be 
tempted to do it, in expectation that the 
great demand will soon break through the 
unnatural restraint of the limitation, and he 
shall be able to obtain a great profit in the 
future sale; and in spite of all the vigilance 
and force that can be used, many will be able 
to do this; which I take to be one of the 
natural effects of any unnatural restraint of 
trade, which cannot be avoided. 

8. In addition to all these, the difficulties 
which must attend the execution of such an 
act of limitation, may perhaps furnish not 





the least objection to it Must 
be obliged to sell to every person who ap- 
plies to purchase, without knowing wheth 
he wants for use or Must he fore 
previous engagements of his goods in favor 
he b 


the owner 


sale? 


of the present demandant? Must 

obliged to sell to every knave and litigiou 
fellow, with whom he would not choose to 
be at all concerned in any dealing? Who 


shall judge how much he may reserve for his 
own use, and whether he may give corn to 
his cattle and hogs, and how much, and how 
many of each he may keep, etc. etc.? Must 
he have his house searched from top to bot- 
tom for concealment? Even the lodging 
rooms of his wife and daughters? I must 
beg to be excused from any further descrip 
tion of these horrors, which too many know 
are not mere creatures of the imagination 

9. It is not possible to form a limitation 
of prices which shall be just, and therefore 


the whole scheme necessarily implies in- 
justice. The principles on which the just 
prices of goods are fixed are in a constant 


state of fluctuation, and therefore the prices 
must rise and fall with their causes: all ex- 
perience proves this, and it holds true in the 
most excessive degree, in times of such pub- 
lice distress and convulsion as we now ex- 
perience. And as it is much safer to bind 
a man in health than a man in convulsions, 
so it will be safer to limit trade in peace- 
able than convulsed times. It is not more 
absurd to limit the precise height to which 
a ship shall be fixed at a wharf, where the 
tide is constantly ebbing and flowing. A 
great force will be requisite to keep the ship 
from rising or falling with the tide, and a 
mighty little use to pay for the trouble; be- 
sides the probability of very essential damage 
which the ship must incur by the applica- 
tion of the necessary force; but, indiscreet 
as this would be judged, it is less danger- 
ous in a calm than in a stormy season, 


THE 


10. Another mischievous consequence of 
this fatal measure, and not the least, I con- 
ceive to be its unhappy tendency to corrupt 
the morals and integrity of the people. To 
escape the ruinous conseqences of losing in 
their sales, they are in a manner compelled, 
but to say the least, they have very strong 
temptation, either by downright lying, or 
using little arts, shifts, and cheats, to avoid 
the sale of their goods to disadvantage. This 
naturally brings them into the habit, and 
gives them a facility of inventing and prac- 
ticing low methods of shaming Abraham, 
which they never would otherwise have 
thought of, and which it is infintely detri- 
mental to the public, they ever should learn; 
instances of this sort might be enumerated 
without end. But it is needless to give ex- 
amples, it were better they and their causes 
should be removed than that they should be 
repeated. 


MORAL CONSEQUENCES 


THE WAY IT WORKED 


For 10 months betore the late limitations, 
we had a trade perfectly free, on which two 
observations are obvious: 

1. That any goods at market might be 
bought for continental money, the specula- 
tors especially (as they are called) were fond 
of receiving it, and no person could be at any 
loss for any thing at market if he had that 
money to purchase the goods he needed. 


2. That imported goods on an average 
(which were the only articles speculators 
dealt in) were 50 percent cheaper on the 


25th of May last, than on the 25th of July 
preceding, i. e., any given quantity of im- 
ported goods would buy 50 percent more 
articles of country produce, or hard money, 
on the 25th of July, than on the 25th of May 
last; and for the truth of this, I refer to the 
merchants’ books; from which it follows that 
the speculators (however numerous and how- 
ever censured) have not raised the price of 
the goods they have principally dealt in 








































































































correct the reas if it is not just Now 
I have only to add—let body wl is dis- 
pose d to see en n eve i ev j 
that has raised r pr } : the 
san thir depre te ( rn ey I t the 
speculators who ¢ n te - 
ticl Or riner v I nd 
of dangerou d ! n exist 
Perhaps it n It ed ere the 

ticie of « ei I pr ice ez meily 

arce, which 1 the price be d the 
due proporti ( rt If you y 
this, you say everyt d vield everythi 
viz, that tne ty 1 I { 1 Vill 

ve f You mu admit, t 
the plenty and reity of ney will deter- 
mine the value of that a Why the will 
inyor pretend to li eithe e 
operation of th great principl 

AN INESCAPA I ‘ I 

We are now on the ru and the 

worst disgrace, in danger of loss f liberty 


hitherto nobly sserted nd su ct 1 to 





shameful slavery to enen most cruel and 
insulting in themselvs and all that height- 
ened in them to madr by the detern ed 
opposition we ive their scheme L 
tyranny over us. All this danger arises not 
from our poverty or want, for we have offi- 
cers and‘ soldiers en h re f very 
kind enough, zea ini nd rtu 

sufficient to ins iccess ir ¢ é 





arise only from our having t much mone} 


Every man ought to consider that his pro- 
portion of the public debt is mi debt 
fastened on his estate, and becomes all 
intents and purposes as much a burden and 
charge on it, as any of his private d s 0 
the same amount, and must as surely} ) 
day be paid; is it not better then pay it 
now than to have it lie a burden 1 him, to 


be paid in future time, which may 


for when he may not be in condition to pay 
it so easy as now? Every prudent man does 


this with respect to his private debts, and 
what reason can be given why the same pru- 
dence should not extend to the debt which 
he owes the public? Can any reason be 
signed why the States should not imitate 
the prudence and economy of a vate man, 
in 
1y up and 


as- 


lived for a time 


who happens to be inv n 
great expenditures, which is 
discharge 
and leave as little as possible to 
in future time? 


) 


as much as possible as he goes 


LET 1R8ADE BE AS FREE AS AIR 
To facilitate this, I humbly 
thing more, viz take off every 


and limitation from 


propose one 
restraint 
Let 


to 


our commerce, 
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Military and Economic Problems Con- 
fronting the Pacific Northwest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


Thursday, Dece? r 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. M1 dent, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the R lett 


ORD a letter 
which a citizen of the name 





of Mike Jenney, h nt to large 
number of busi! men in the Pacifi 
Northwest in which he discusses publ 
reactio} to our military and economic 


them in ci 
WOrK a 


problems as he fi 
out the duties of his 
credit service agency 
oprect n. the 


AAU 








, 
as follow 
I S r ¢ INC 
Eug O De ber 1950 
GENTLE} A the lette t I} e 
tried to write, and |! é t in the | 
l y were € mpared ¥ t 
é for t eT hat t re 
w movi f t t you go to bed 
at 1 l kK N tl will have 
an entir different f ¢ t and condi- 
tior to look at t ment you ance at 
your morning f ind even more since 
the Korean war een thrown into reverse 
In tl letter I a rO1 to try to elim- 
{ ite ment + war because t ‘ 
t - s its« I n t try 1 2 
some particular facts to quite a few of you 
businessmen who do not have a chance to 


keep up on local conditions as you sh 
let alone world « 
has his hands full 


run his own immediate business 


nditions 


because a 


these days in trying to 





First, let us clear the decks for action, be- 
cause, after the Ist of the year, the taxes 
that you will be paying are going to make 


you feel out of this world as far as making 


ends meet (It hard not to use the words 


Wi 


{ 
mobi 
citie 

+ kit 
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} vet for 6 months earns $4,280 a 
I ere ¢ ly have the same 
( t r nd get the same 
rking full time can 
‘ 
I am citi hese figures 
ide r is ore 
f f In real- 
Vay blame these men in 
( d in the utomobile game, 
ure the amount of profit these 
re realizing. But here is 
t er two-thirds of the people 
bookkKeepers, whit llar 
\ I ed worker gen 
nate if they « 
me of the more for- 
under the $250 rap 
I tne n rning papers today (No- 
ee where the high < t of liv- 
i 1 all-time high October 15; 
dope is that it is going to keep 
I may be right for the 
tied in iy, With General Mo- 
em of “If living prices rise, 
but I would say that 
ring man, and even the 
f in who is not in position 
e in wage or the businessman 
xed lary and is not earning at 
) year, is certainly up against it. 
ir lawmakers would get out and 
the laboring class of peo- 
} th farme who are not classed as 
é farmers or stockmen, or farmers who 
did t have a good acreage of sugar beets, 
ve Snake River Valley and certain 
} f eastern Oregon, as well as parts of 
I eastern Idaho. I am speaking of 
the | d area that we ourselves circulate in 
(O n, Iduho, Utah, and Nevada). 
W I w in Nevada, a short time ago, 


and contacting a large number of merchants 
! of Winnemucca, Elko, Wells, and 
Battle Mountain, I found that those mer- 


chants were having as hard a time to make 
all ends meet as the merchants here in Ore- 
gon in the timber belt I found that even 


the gambling houses this year have not been 
doing too well, due to the fact that the tour- 
ist whom they have to bank on for the 
biggest part of their revenue, were not spend- 


ing their money. Naturally, the cattle in- 
dustry and the mining industry were func- 
tioning on high; but when I got into the 
Magic Valley of Idaho I found that the 
farmers who were raising beans were getting 


a good price because there was a priority. 
Red clover seed was paying a fair profit; but 
I found that they had to take a good per- 
of the profit they made from raising 
beans to pay for the potatoes they couldn’t 
have dug if it hadn't been for the profit on 
their bean crop—because it took money to 
dig those potatoes, sack them, and store them, 
as many farmers were doing and hoping for 
a stronger market later on. But when the 
priority is taken off, it is going to be just 
too bad for these potato men unless the war 


centage 


increases the demand (which undoubtedly it 
will) 

Over in the Snake River Valley where the 
row croppers were depending on their pota- 
toes, onions, and lettuce, they were all behind 
the eight ball. The onion situation was ter- 
rible I have seen thousands of sacks of 


onions that I don't think were ever marketed, 
any many acres that were never dug. In one 
city I saw a big dump-yard of onions, and 
people were going out there and getting all 
the onions they wanted. The lettuce situa- 
tion was bad also; and that goes for potatoes 
as well The sugar beets were a life-saver, 
because they had a good priority. They really 
paved the way. 

Here in the State of Oregon, the lumber 
industry has had a boom year, but a lot of 
small mills have suffered—first by car short- 
age and then by the drop in the lumber 
market. Of course the lumber business had 
Started in gaining momentum again when 


ra 


the market leveled off; but weather condi- 
tions will be hindering; snows in the moun- 
tains, and rain and mud will make the log- 
ging roads to the main highways almost 
impassable. Then the curtailing by the Gov- 
ernment of the building trade will have its 
also. When you consider that some 
65 percent of the business between San 
Francisco and Vancouver, B. C., hinges on 
lumber, yOu can see what the reflection will 
be on business in general. 

Now, gentlemen, I am speaking for the 
Northwest. Naturally, the wheat people in 
Washington and Idaho and Eastern Oregon— 
I mean the wheat farmers—have really gone 
to town Weather conditions this fall in 
most been ideal for good crops 
this coming year. Millions of bushels have 
been dumped on the ground (no storage); 
and yet the cost of bread hasn't dropped any, 
nor the cost of breakfast cereals either. 

Here is one thing I am going to criticize our 
Congress for: These men (I don’t say all of 
them, because WAYNE Morse, Guy CorpDon, 
HarRRIS ELLSWORTH, LOWELL STOCKMAN, and 
HOMER ANGELL, I am sure, have done all they 
could to get price controls put back to help 
hold wages and prices of foodstuffs in line), 
some of these Congressmen worked persist- 
ently to block price and wage controls, even 
when they should have known that people 
who cannot afford to pay these prices and 
the high cost of rents are being hurt. For 
the life of me, I cannot understand why Con- 
gress cannot see this. One of these days 
they are going to ask for a bond drive. The 
businessmen and the public have already 





cases have 


been asked for funds for the Community 
Chests, the Red Cross, and other charitable 
causes. I ask you this question: How in the 


name of common sense can a man with a wife 
and two or three children buy meat and 
bread and butter and milk and eggs and (if 
he is trading in town) the greenery and fruit 
that are needed for a balanced diet (espe- 
cially when so many of these people have 
obligated themselves through the medium of 
consumer credit and have withdrawn most of 
their savings, and in many cases all of them) ? 
And take a look at the E-bonds that have 
been drawn out and put into circulation to 
buy cars, refrigerators, television sets, wash- 
ing machines, radios, and furniture. One 
city recorder told me (he was from one of the 
towns in the Magic Valley) that virtually 
everybody in his town had a mortgage on his 
home. If you will take a glance at the mort- 
gage debt of the people of the United States, 
it will astound ycu. 

Now, the businessman is on the spot in a 
big way because his inventory during these 
war conditions is going to cut, it is going 
to be harder for him to get the merchandise 
he needs to sell; and the people he is carry- 
ing on his books (I mean the good ones), 
when they start going bad—vwell, he is going 
to have to learn all over again. According 
to the Morning Oregonian and financial 
magazines I have read, the Federal Reserve 
Board is bearing down on the banks to hold 
down on their loans to the businessmen. 
That means less money for operating costs. 

This is not a pretty picture, is it? Now, 
with consumer credit considerably over the 
one billion mark (which means an individual 
debt of at least $125 for virtually every man, 
woman, and child), you can see what this 
inflationary spiral of wages and prices is go- 
ing to do, and is doing, to the average Amer- 
ican family. 

I have had big cattlemen tell me personally 
that they knew the cost of beef was out of 
line; and I have heard some of them holler 
their heads off because of the price that they 
had to pay for a good steak. I asked one 
cattleman how long these retail prices of 
beef would last, and he said, “Just as long 
as people will pay them.” We cannot blame 
the cattleman for what he is taking because 
it is a condition that the man is forced into. 
Some of these fellows have blamed this con- 
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dition on the retail butcher; and, when you 
talk to some of the retailers, they try to lay 
the blame on the packer; and the packer, 
so I have been told, lays it on the stockman 
who is getting such a high price for his cattle 
and sheep 

Now, to me there has got to be a source 
of everything, and I believe in going to the 
very bottom of this situation and finding 
out just what is wrong. 

One time when I was in Lakeview, Oreg., 
a big buyer for the steamship lines had just 
bought the wool clip for 11 cents a pound. 
I asked him if the grower could make any 
money on this He said he thought they 
made a little. This was before the war. Now, 
naturally, conditions have changed a lot, but 
I really doubt if they have changed as much 
as that 

From what I can gather by reading of 
these vast food sales that appear in the Port- 
land papers (Portland being one of the high 
spots in the whole United States), it looks 
as if there is too much of a spread in prices 
to justify these prices remaining so high. 

Now, talk to the average layman you meet 
on the street, regardless of whether he is an 
attendant in a service station, or a Clerk 
in a grocery or dry goods store, or a ste- 
nographer (or any of these men who carry the 
dinner bucket, who are not working with 
organized labor), and you will find that he 
is having a terrible time to make ends meet, 
because after he has bought his food and 
paid his rent he hasn't much left. And 
these people who have been buying cars, 
homes, furniture, and electrical contrivances 
are having an even harder time. 

If you could see the thickening of our 
monthly credit reports that we issue to some 
1,400 business and professional men through- 
out the States of Oregon, Idaho, Utah, and 
Nevada, and see the number of delinquent 
debtors whose names are being turned in to 
us daily, you would understand better what 
I am trying to tell you. 

You may feel that this picture is quite 
gloomy, but this is why the Government had 
to put regulation W back, and why it had to 
cut back on the building trade. Many of 
our veterans were paying virtually nothing 
down on the homes they were buying, and 
many of our people were being forced out 
of their apartments and homes and forced 
to build some kind of a house because the 
monthly rentals they had to pay were higher 
than what they had to pay in installments on 
the homes they were building or buying. 

Anyone who gets around over our four 
States as I do, and as my men do, can see 
exactly what we see and know it is the truth. 

All of our clients that we have organized 
throughout these four States of Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, through the media 
of our Pioneer Service Co. county and State- 
wide credit boards, are in a better position to 
meet conditions because the information that 
each one is giving the other members through 
the medium of our State and division office 
here in Eugene is giving that protection 
which is going to be invaluable from now on 
because, undoubtedly, people will be asking 
for more credit than ever before. 

Conditions will get better as time goes on, 
but we are now in the leveling-off period. 
One boom is over (this war stopped it cold); 
but when the Government gets to spending 
all the money they will need for war produc- 
tion and ships and airplanes, another boom 
will start. Times should be good in the fu- 
ture; but this period in between is going to 
cause some business failures because there 
are just too many in business, as I think 
you businessmen will agree. To undertand 
what I mean, all you need do is remember 
how many vacant buildings there were on 
your main and side streets during the last 
war. Your wholesale houses are aware of 
this fact, and your banks know the danger. 
If this war turns out to be world war III, the 
grandfathers and the grandmothers will be 
called on to take over and run a lot of the 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE 
Wednesday, December 6, 1950 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following address by 
Conrad N. Hilton, president, 


REMARK 





ENTATIVES 


Hilton Ho- 
tels Corp., at a dinner meeting of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, at Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Novem- 
ber 21, 1950, at which the conference 
presented its brotherhood award to Mr, 
Hilton: 
THE BATTLE FOR FREEDOM 

ladies, and 


resting to specue- 


Mr. Chairman, honored guest 
gentlemen, it would be in 
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thing, the fri ig thing is this: It can 
win even when it is losing. 

We ha been following the path that is 
most helpful to the Soviet program. They 
Wa to keep us in our present state of im- 
b ce, of care, While they go On an- 
nexi more countries or half countries, 
e! I re and more populations, They 


want us to impose more and more controls 


on our free ec I They want us to cur- 
tail our n cherished liberties while we 
e with uncertainty and fear. They want 
us t ive more nd more on a constant war 
ting without. being at war, without being 
‘ p ( 


WAR 
I returned 
I 


p to Europe t 


1at took 














e, Italy, Greece, and 
Turke ( munism and its inroads on the 
people ere COl ntly on my mind. In the 
countries I visited, the people are weary and 
tired ¢ i there seems to be a per- 
vadil f¢ hopelessne iat a deluge 
of comm m n r be ec Only 
in En lin Tu is there a deter- 
mined will to fight at any cost. In Turkey it 
is a crime be a Communist, punishable by 
20 ye i iment, and they are now 
prop law to inflict the death p l 
for any} e convicted of 1 Communi t 
TI ‘ ¢ nee of nism by this 
l ¢ lives precariously on the 
border the curtain ils a most coue- 
ra ind he f I ight 

I wv h ever e here this evening 


could 


have experienced my feelings when an Ital- 


ian ¢ handed me a newspaper in Rome 
one d The head lines in one column said 
“28,000 American casualties in Korea.” In 
another column w a Moscow date line of 


rhe 
Alan 


from it 
Moscow, 


November 6 and I quote 
United States Ambassador in 
rk, today sent a message to Soviet Dep- 
uty Foreign Mi er Andrei A. Gromyko, 
conveying to the people of the Soviet Union 
of the people of the United 

ion of the national holiday 
man citizen said to me, 
so blind that they do not 
I ible for those deaths in 
Korea? Or if they do Know, how can your 
send best wishes to those re- 
your boys?” 








Valiant little Greece, bled white by her 
long struggle inst nazism and commu- 
nism, is sustained by her spirit and the help 

e h elved I n America A fine old 
gel man in Athens, who lived through the 
successive invasions of Italy, Germany, and 


the many vil- 
had been 


1e Communi told me ol 


where every man and child 





te oe om ct 


d, whe me villages had been 
ft with as many as 1,500 women but nota 
nele n,1 e child. To this very day 

they have not been returned to their former 
nes, and they may never be. He knew 
the ruthlessne of the Communists he 


crime was too foul when Com- 


kn t 
munist ek to fasten their yoke on ree 
pe H i to me, “Your people act as 
chil in your dealings with the Commu- 
nists And so we have. For five long fate- 
f \ we dallied with the belief that Com- 
munists « 1} me loyal members of the 
world famil t their word could be re- 
pected d trusted It seems that we were 
t l ‘ communism is a deadly 
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tern Europe or 
it will be taken from us and used against 
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! not a moment to lose 








must give increasir aid to those countries 
who will bear the first shock of battle 

Should there come a time when this Com- 
munist flood overwhelms these free nation 
we must be prepared to stand alone In 
preparation for that day, there can be no 
limit to our effort or expense. We must make 
any economic sat and learn to live a 
hard and restricted life. We must eliminate 
all internal expenditures for hand-outs and 
see how much we can give to our country 
instead of how much we can from it 
There must be no more appeasement, no 
more principle for expediency, 
and never shall we abandon a free nati 
that stands with us against the common 
enemy 


In this 








rifice 





get 


sacrifice of 


} 1) 





freedom, at home and 
abroad, our greatest weapon, both a sword 
and a shield, will be our love of and faith 
in God. To open the hearts and minds of 
men to this truth will require a mighty river 
of faith and effort. Each one of us is a drop 
to swell that river and augment its force 

We are approaching our final hour, 
final opportunity to secure the peace 
has twice in our lifetime escaped us 

In the grim determination of America to 
carry the struggle through to the bitter end 
I see a new promise, a new assurance, that 
remaining free people shall not become en- 
slaved. Together if we can, but alone if we 
must, we will find the strength to meet our 
common danger and overcome it, for the 
destiny of our people is to hold high the 
banner of freedom for all men everywhere. 
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The Senate on Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an exceed- 
ingly able article which appeared in a 
recent issue of the American Political 
Science Review, by one of dur colleagues, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], entitled 
“The Senate on Trial.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE SENATI 
HUBERT H 


ON TRIAL 


HUMPHREY, United States 
Senate) 


(By Hon 


Now that we are knee-deep in the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress, it is 
timely to review the record and to ponder 
the performance of the Senate of the United 
States Washington on 
1f in this 
Nati il 
te which 
was in the main responsible last year for 
prolongi! the : ion for more tl 11 
weeks be \ I ‘ } 





ince it assembled in 
January 3, 1949. I confine 








» July ent date 

fixed by the Re I ion Act of 194¢€ 
The n r legislative achievemen f the 
Senate du the first se 1 of the Eighty- 
first Congre were truly impressive. It 
authorized the continuance of the Marshall 
plan, and appr d the refinancing of the 
E eau re program, as well eas aid 


and cey. It voted to extend 
ciprocal Trade A Act for 
3 years and to restore its former provisior 

the military-aid program to 


rreements 








important 
which the 


the will of the m 








und ‘ 
me ! 1 the pe ( 1 
a majority of its own member » f d. 


By the devices of filibustering, ed 


blocs « 


/ 





venting a vote upon them 
When opportunity for debate i ) nar- 
rowly restricted as it is in the House of Rep- 





resentatives, it is esse! that ther 1 
be ample oppor lity in at Ii é ¢ 
of our National I lature r free speec 


free debate, : 1 free amendment But the 





power of full anc » cle ‘ ild be used 
to secure the enactment of Vv nd neces- 
sary laws, not to frustrate the will of the Sen- 
ate itself he means to promote the end 


ought not to be used to defeat the end itself 
If four judges out of the: 
Court undertook to prevent it from reaching 
a@ decision in an important case by endless 
discussion and by readir xtracts from the 


ne on tne ipreme 
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bills 
In contrast with the speedy passage of all 
riation bills by the House 





internal organization and 





i 1 in conference reached an all- 
time pe duri the session. All the major 
sed to be en: 
when the ne\ 

money 
then go for 


which 


cted before 
Federal 
origl- 
review 
had 11 
July 1 





Ve i? 1 rit ¢ 
nate in the House and 
nd I \ to the N nate 


Half a dozen of the major money 
| l e summer or 
I delay made it necessary for Cone 
providing tem- 
porary f is to keep the Government going. 


( t six resolutions 


have been suggested for leg- 








AT IDANCE IN THE SENATE 

One of the i tant problems which any 
] is that « frequent 

é t part of its Member 
T Se f ubject to th criti- 
c \ Presid BARKLEY recently re- 
I r f eel in the Se ite rows 

P r I ¢ f re€ Oo! for tl 
I fith the ri y 
cde f < r I l busine I I S - 
f ! meeti ind hearings 
( Vv nn € received 
I I l t whil e Sen is in 
( l oO ke ¢ t irious Gov- 
€ ent i ( W l- 
i be t col ituent Still 
other ire n til visitors in the lobbies of 
t ( ( ‘ i them through the 
h Some Sena who have already made 
up 1ieir minds on the bills being debated 
e | i at rk in their offices in the Sen- 
Om Bu A few may be out of 
tow trips or visiting their 
home distri t consult with the voters, 
or on can ion tour Some, too, may be 
( private holid taking rests from the 
ceaseless ind of legislative work. In addi- 
tion, a number of Senators may be abroad 


unkets” of varying impor- 
was particularly true dur- 
weeks of the 1949 session. 
However legitimate the reason for their 
net effect of growing absentee- 
nate on the prestige of the 
Senate and on the legislative process is un- 
Hardly a day passes during a 
session of the Senate when several Senators 
do not ask and receive leaves of absence from 
ceedings for a period of time varying 
from a few hours to several weeks. More 
than 250 official leaves of absence were 
granted Senators during the first session of 





the Eighty-first Congress. During 23 busi- 
ne days last March, for example, 29 Sena- 
tor vere absent on leave at various times 
: 7 


total of 77 days. The records do not 
reveal how many were absent without leave 
or continued to be absent after their official 
leaves expired. 

This condition is bound to affect the fate 
of legislation. Many visitors to the galleries 
yngress do not fully understand or 
e all the extenuating and frequently 
reasonable explanations for absences, and the 
daily sight of empty seats makes a poor im- 
pression on them must have some 
effect on their respect for the product of 
the legislative process. Senator O’MAHONEY 
has frequently expressed the fear that poor 
attendance on the floor of the Senate under- 
mines popular confidence in representative 
government. Furthermore, bills are passed 
or defeated or postponed with barely a 
quorum of the Senate present which might 
be disposed of otherwise with a fuller at- 
tendance. On October 15, 1949, for example, 
the displaced-persons bill was sent back to 
by a vote of 36 to 30, in the ab- 
sence of 30 Senators whose presence might 
well have resulted in the passage of this long- 
delayed measure 

The problem is indeed a c1 
the growth of “big 
to solve increasin 


la 
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appreciat 


This 








ucialone. With 
rovernment” and the need 
ly complicated questions 
of public policy, it is clear that the burdens 
and upon Congressmen are 











great 1d ps too great. Members of 
the Senate cannot be in two places at once. 
They < t, without the sacrifice of their 
health or the sacrifice of their political fu- 


ture, pay proper attention to all of the re- 
sibilities which are theirs. Further- 
people of the United States 
rightfully respond to the increasing number 
n them to “write your Senator,” 
officers and Members of Congress 
spending an_ increasing 
time replying to letters at 
the expense of their other duties, 
The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
made an attempt to deal with the problem 


more, as the 


of calls upo 
legislative 
find 


amount of their 


themselves 
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of absenteeism from t fl I } i y 

that “no nding committee of the & 

or the House, ¢ t Le ¢ ! f I 

of the House l sit, withou ] 

while the Se te or the H ri S i 

in Sl i i itte t ° 

ment the r the e te 

t A hall $ hi l 

the A i¢ € 

ul end ( 0 l 

I pe ¢ i i henever quort i 

pre Phese¢ ipts to correct the } )~ 

le r e not en mm % IY 
The yirit < the rule e b- 

lished b tl Rec hi ion Act i ( 

viol ed b e pre ure of committee bi ~ 

I and b e prac f sé 1 < if 

tesy i request of a Senator from leave of 


hever aenied, Nor is the su es- 
seriously made today that section 
> II of the United States Code should 
d That section provides that the 
of the Senate and the Sergeant at 
the House should make propor- 
salary deductions each day that 
sssman is absent for a reason other 
is illness or illness in the Member's 








THE ANCIENT RULES OF THE SENATE 

Underlying the procedural defects which 
handicap the Senate in the efficient perf 
ance of its constitutionai functions is a code 
of rules which has not revised since 
1884. The rules of that far-off day may have 
been adequate to the parliamentary need 
of the legislative process in the leisurely day 
of the nineteenth century; but the need of 
a new up-to-date codification has long been 
evident and often expressed by twentieth- 
century Senators. 

The Senate’s code is simple and insignifi- 
cant compared with the strict and compli- 
cated procedure of the House, even though 
both Houses had a common inheritance in 
the same ancient experience of the English 
Parliament. It began with 19 brief rules 
adopted in 1789. They have been revised only 
4 times since then: In 1806, 1820, 1868, and 
1884 when the original 19 rules had grown 
to 40. There has been no general re- 
vision of the Senate rules in 66 years, and 
only two important modifications have been 
made in the meantime: First in 1917, when 
the cloture rule was adopted, and, second, in 
1949, when the cloture rule was regressively 
amended. The smallness of its membership, 
the absolute voting equality of the States 
in the Senate, the early leadership of the 
agricultural South, and the western pioneer’s 
deep-set resistance to restraint have thus 
far combined with the seniority custom to 
maintain within the Senate Chamber the old 
order against the new, sectionalism against 
nationalism, minority against majority 
rights 

Despite the direct election of Senators by 
the people since 1913, several factors tend 
to keep it out of harmony with the popular 
majority: (1) Its territorial basis of repre- 
sentation with the wide disparities in State 
population; (2) the practice of assigning 
committee chairmanships according to sen- 
jority of committee service, which has op- 
erated in favor of those States which are 
most conservative in changing their Sen- 
ators; and (3) the regional concentration of 
committee chairmanships in New England 
and the Northeast when the Republicans 
are in power, and in the South when the 
Democrats control. These are some of the 
reasons why the rules of the Senate have ad- 
vanced at a snail's pace 

The archaic character of the Senate rules 
is also due to several other influences, 
Senators have long believed that their rules 
should be conservative, not creative; weapons 
for the defense of the minority rather than 
tools of the responsible majority; devices to 
promote local sovereignty rather than a 
more effective legislative system. The con- 
stitution intended that the 
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Chamber 
rather than as an active initi r f the 
laws—a purpose which, as Woodrow 
observed, is promoted by “simple 




















tively unencumbered forms of proce 
The fact that two-thirds f the Men 
ways continue in office makes for a ble 
id continuing membership which is partly 
responsible for the decentra ir ende nev in 
the Senate The rules of the Senate 5 a 
mntinuing body, remain in ree from Con- 
gress to Congress without re lation, 
whereas the discontinuity {f the H ree 
quires the adoption of f rule ien- 
ial interval The ac I e 
average age of Se! é d > 
nate 1 governea Dy l ( I rn 
under the senlority rule Pive ul nsere- 
V m old age much infil 
Operating both as cause and effe Ww 
parilamenvary progress in tne » are 
el e powe of ind \ 1 mir i- 
r eenators olten t dt hink € - 
es as “ambassa ot é 1 , 
though state vere ] in passed 
way ior er. They fee al t lepe - 
ence of one anoth f the i € 
caucus decisions and platform pled rhe 
Senate’s smaller number makes each voice 
and vote correspondall zly e valuable, 
Individual Senators have conducted famous 
filibusters against the majority will ar indi- 
vidual absentees have effected the passage or 
defeat of important measureé ind nomina- 
tions. When party ratios on committees are 
close, @ single defection can defeat a Presi- 
dential nomination W s the seven to 


six vote by the Armed Services Committee 








zainst Mon Wi: ren to be chairm of 
the National Sect y tesources Boar 
Single Senators have held up great 





priation bills until they have been am 
to provide f pet pro} s in the States. 
In 1903, for example, Senator Tillman of 
South Carolina 

ciency appropriation bill because it failed to 
include an item paying hi 
laim; the item was finally 


c 
bill. Senate 


filibustered against a defi- 


t 





reple 
nuch of whose b ness 
unanimou co! it tne 
power of the individual Member is 1 t. 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge wrote in 1893 
that “the rules of the S te ar yracti- 
cally unchanged from 
beginning.” Forme 
Ingalls remarked that “rules at 
served in this body 
We & ly 
the Senate has been its own sense of 


examples. In a body 
is transacted by 


wnat they were at tne 


President pro tempore 


they 





a iaw unto our 








ty and dignity; aid Senator An- 

Mut respect, traditi 1 m, 

courtesy, forbearance, ho! i obliga n 

have been the unwritten rules of the f 
over the years 

But many Senators believe that the time 

has come to modernize their le tive meth- 


ods to avoid the difficulties faced by our leg- 
islative machinery under its 
modern burdens. Dr. George B. Galloway hi 

said that “the cookbook of congressional re- 
form contains many recipes.” George H., 
Haynes, historian of the Senate, wr in 
1938 that “a general revision of the Senate 
rules is much to be desired. T need 
of a new codification to bring and 
Clarity into the patchwork of 50 yea! Sen- 
ate rulings and precedents show many un- 
certainties and 








ere 1S 


order 


inconsisten¢ 


A CONSTITUENTS WASHINGTON 


The public busine is al detained in 
the Senate, as it is in the House, by the huge 


REPRESENTATIVE 


2S. Con. Res. 87, introduced on April 26, 
1950, by Senator Hump uld 
a Joint Select Committee on the Reorganiza- 


< 
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tion of Congress, to make continued y 
of the organization and operation of Con- 
gress. The bill was introduced in the H e 
of Representatives by Congressman Hott- 


FIELD, Of Califor: 
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pi € l ind al attention ym 
the it natilor and inter! i il prob- 
lems ol time I ly as Sen- 
itor KEFAUVER has dd, is t asking 
€ t ind Congressmen t € errand 
b and to delegate the se ement of private 
claims and immigration matters to appro- 


priate administrative and judicial agencies, 


thus completing the evolution begun by the 
teform Act of 1946 Home rule should aiso 


be granted the people of Washington. If 
we want to expeaite the 
ee Congress function efficiently 
limit national leg 
national importance 


public business and 
we must, so 


far as possible 


natters <¢ 





THE NEED FOR PARTY RESPONSIBILITY 

A final a ormid I to the effi 
cient dispat of tl r business in the 
s e is the lz effective rty govern- 
ment. The A I people have | r be- 
li i that } tic partic re the pri ul 
inst m t aer 

hat the party sh 

+ c he 
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have been defeated ustrated by |! ile 
( lition th floor f the Eighty-first 





nored their 
and repeal of 


liance with northern and western 
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Letter to Mr. Vishinsky of Communist 


Russia and to All 


the People of the 
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t 1 
I Y ¢ juire 
et WV work, 
j We 
d 1 our 
I r i the 
[ ( l Bill « 
‘ n \ vith Pre Stalin 
the Su ‘me § et, hold 
e destiny, the lives, and the 
200,000,000 people. They, 
of your Communi tate 
You e them the atomic bomb 
I e them the life, liberty, and 
that all people can enjoy 
( ion and Bill of Right 
( tl upon your people and 
u f rid with greater effectiveness for 
the destructive power of 
ckpile of atomic bombs 
Mr. Vishinsky, that the su- 
in governing the live the 
he activities of all the people 
I ia, desire only to free 
political, social, religious, 
( i You speak of world 
n ¢ lowment invented by com- 
You are convinced that Marx in- 
i cialism You seek world revolu- 
e's freedom 
V L ky have you ever studied the 
{ Cr titution? 
ly a plan for government that 
} ! ll we have, it is a | il pat- 
ernment because it puts 
( ely where it belongs, at 
the e from which it must forever de- 
rive he } ds and the minds of the peo- 
! Our Constitution, on which we have 
! pyri t, mal government the servant 
l t the master of the people It is more 
tr i ec than anything Marx ever 
wrot ted, or dreamed of It makes 
! e potential capitalists, but it puts 
capit 1 in the hands of a free people and 
not i the hands of the state, which uses 
c ism to keep liberty and treedom from 
the pe f In all of your damning of capi- 
talism, you damn only free capitalism when 
you damn t United States 
You must believe in capitalism because the 
Un 1 of Soviet Russia is the only state on 
the face of the earth that monopolizes all 
capital 
We are going to have an election on No- 
ven r2. We are going to elect a new Pres- 
ide i t Senators and Representatives 
rhree major contenders are seeking the Office 
of President Hundreds are seeking the 
otl off Under our Constitution, the 
pe vill vote precisely as they please for 
these off i who, under our Constitution, 
e elected a ervants, and not masters, of 
tl I Some of the candidates are ac- 
t \ , a bid for control over the 
p rhe I want superior powers not con- 
st inted to the President If 
oO m that, they will vote for it, 
a 4 c 
C holds, Mr. Vishinsky, that 
n n e free from the chains of reli- 
gion and the domination of God. It main- 
tains thi ill religions for the worship of 
God are bad for the people and bad for the 
state. You 1 e displaced God and have set 
1 ; f 1 e author 
I ate Ly of it cientific lab- 
oratorle ever created seeds which would 
spi d to feed your people? Inly 
Gor ( that Have al y of your state 
la managed to upset a single natu- 
ral law Can the Kremlin lengthen a day, 
i night? 
Do you t ¢ yor can destroy the cosmic 
longing of all men aid women to seek and 


source of their being? No. 


All you can say i Everyone in Russia owes 
his life to the state, because the state has 
not yet seen fit to destroy him for cause.” 





That is not giving life hat is withholding 
idden deat! That is refraining from liq- 
uic yn, but always holding over your peo- 


ple the threat of liquidation precisely as the 
Nezis and the Fascists did it 

To eliminate belief in God, you must 
change man from a human being into an 
animal. You must reverse all the forces of 
evolution and reduce man to the equivalent 


of a unit in a herd, a hive, or a nest You 
must stop man’s progress in thinking and 
action You must control his mind. You 


have had some success—temporary success— 
in this approach So did Hitler. So did 
Mu lini. So did the war lords of Japan. 
So did Nero. They have passed 

Any effort to control the thinking of man 
is in opposition to the laws of God and of 


nature, and must fail You cannot stifle 
man's inner desire to make personal progress, 
to increase in importance, to have friends, to 


have knowledge to have possessions, to have 
liberty of mind, and freedom of spirit. You 
cannot kill, no matter how much you .sun- 
press, the spirit that nature’s God has put 
into man, to make him human. 

What would happen in Soviet Russia if 
you took the United States Constitution 
and Bill of Rights and made them your very 
own? What would happen if you gave to all 
the people of Russia freedom to worship God 
in any way they pleased? What would hap- 
pen if you reopened all the churches, per- 
mitted entry and activity of missionaries, 
and restored all of the religious rights and 
privileges of Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 





Greeks, Mohammedans and all other reli- 
gion 
All of your people would have an inward 


lift. Pravda, carrying the announcement as 
news, would be kissed on the streets of Mos- 
cow You, who announced it, would be blest 
by the people on their knee 

What would happen in Russia if you said 





to all your people, “You have complete free- 
dom of speech without fear of reprisal?” 
Your people would go wild with joy, and you 
know it. Imagine how your people would 


react to be told that they could work where 
they pleased, and at what they pleased, with- 
out any dictation by the State. What would 
happen if you offered your people the right 
of private enterprise, to create a telephone 
system, a new railroad system, a new broad- 
casting system, and the right to produce all 
kinds of merchandise and services? What 
would happen if you gave your people the 
right to build and use radios, to listen to 
world-wide programs, and to uncensored pro- 
grams of Russian stations? Your people 
would believe that at long last communism 
had become a heaven on earth. 

You should like the United States Consti- 
tution for one particular thing, even if you 
do not like the rest of it. he United States 
Constitution provides, within itself, the 
means of change without revolution and 
without counterrevolution. We, the people, 
living under the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, can change that Constitution, 
wholly or in part, and provide for ourselves 
any other kind of government we want— 
totalitarian, communistic, planned economy, 
or no government at all. The Constitution 
provides for amendment by vote of the ma- 
jority of the representatives of the people in 
three-fourths of the States. 

So you could appropriate our Constitution 
and say to your people: “Here is a new plan. 
Not a 5-year plan. Not a 10-year plan. A 











1-day plan. All over Russia we shall have 
1 day of complete liberty and freedom, One 
day of living without fear of reprisal. One 


we like.”” You would 
wouldn’t you, Mr, 


day of doing precisely as 
like to do a few things 
Vishinsky? 





You could say to your people, “This bomb- 
shell of liberty and freedom is yours for a 
day, and if you like it it is yours forever, but 
with this proviso: If ever you don't like it, a 
a majority, you can vote it out of action and 
return to any other form you like, without 
war, without blocdshed, without revolution.” 

You have the atomic bomb, or so you say 
So do we. That makes us equal as to de- 
structive power. But that is not establish- 
ing parity. You should be equal also in con- 
structive forces, the only force that nature's 
God smiles upon and blesses those who use 
it. The constructive force, far more impor- 
tant than the destructive force, dcesn’t have 
to be stolen, It is yours, for all the people of 
Russia, free. Free. Free. Take it. We are 
only a people lucky enough to have it. We 
didn’t invent it We have no copyright or 
patent on it. Yet it is the greatest force in 
the world because it frees the creative powers 
of every man and woman. 

In our Constitution is the secret of all 
our productive success; all of the secret of 
our happiness, our standard of living, our 
wages, our short hours—everything we have, 
even the development of the atomic bomb 
(The foregoing article was written in its 
entirety by Edward F. Hutton.) 

As stated in my opening remarks, the 
poisonous venom of the Soviet delegates con- 
tinues in 1950. These twin snakes crawl 
and dig as far as dirt and other filth will 
permit them. ‘We have exposed them for 
what they are worth—we wiil continue to 
do so Their counterattack is inevitable. 
They have already changed the cold war to 
a hot war by their attack in Korea. They 
have violated all the rules of peace just as 
they flagrantly violate rules of war. Ye 
they even tied the hands of our gallant 
prisoners of war behind their back and shot 
them in the head. 

I have said it before and I repeat it again— 
red fascism and communism are birds of 
a feather and the twin enemies of our Amer- 
ica. We will fight them with our every 
thought, word, deed and action. In God's 
holy name, we will win. 

Fraternally yours, 
PAUL P. MILLING, 
President, Local No. 9, John 
Wanamaker R.C.1.A., A. F. of L. 

















Are We Worthy of Our Heritage? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 21 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD a very fine 
speech by the vice president of Edison 
Industries, George E. Stringfellow, en- 
titled ‘Are We Worthy of Our Heritage?” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARE WE WorTHY OF OvR HERITAGE? 

I'm highly complimented to be asked to 
speak before the Masons of the Bell Labora- 
tories. The members of Bell Laboratcries 
are all seekers of truth and light and the re- 
sults of your efforts have helped to make this 
a better world in which to live. 

For a number of years I was a daily busi- 
ness associate of Thomas Alva Edison who, as 
you | v, was the inventor of the carbon 





The Genius of Me Pat 1 reierred to 
f it 
I e I v t l 
] il er subdie Ww @ 
r € the ru € x - 
preme Be 
i T I a gil IY \ De. 
the r pe \ 
( 1 t se } ¢ u I - 
ness and p € Whil € 1 isly 
these facts, we Nn u € pec € 
r there have bee I 
the history of n p 
Pr iste indicated u r ck l 
It is a gloomy mome 1 
editorial in H € W y ve 
the ll f I 1 wi v l 
this editorial h there é 1 
i deep ¢ yrehe Ne - 
ture seemed incal l € 
In France continue he editoria € po- 
litical pot seethes and | )-bu with re 
tainty Russia hangs | dark and ent 
cloud over the horizo1 Euro} ‘8 
All resources and energies of the British Em- 
pire are sorely tried 
That editorial, written 93 years ago, « 1 
have peen written ye erday ind 1t W lid 
have been fairly accurate toda 
However, the world contin » progress 
Faith and hope continue to stir men’s uls 
and minds. Great e mic r ess has 
been made since the Harper editorial in 


1857. We would, of course, be immeasurably 
better off today than we are if our spirit 
gains had kept step with our econor 








vances. Those dark and fore ding « id 
of 90 years ago were dispelled by men 


faith, hope, 


and courage The 





acteristics of faith, hope, and c 
triumph in the future if we kee 

















j e To 
realities and do not substitute false gods for 
the Great Architect of the universe 

There is an atheistic n ement called 
communism th spread thre it the 
world today li prairie fire rT} : 
movemer I itutes pdell ir ngurel d, 
currently Joe Stalin, for belief in G 


Communism is embraced by citiz ( 


country who brazenly tell us that in time of 
war, if that war were with Red Russia, they 


would follow the Red flag instead of Old 
Glory. That, I submit, is an adn i f 
treason in advance of the act. 

Loyal and God-fearing Ameri t 
read their newspapers or list to thelr 
without recoiling emotionally t the 
thought that we have i ur country n - 
ganization whose leaders owe their loyalty to 


a foreign government, that erts that belief 
in God is an opiate of the peopl d that 
belief in God must be exterminated every- 
where before communism is safe anywhere. 


That assertion, I think, is a great indictment 


of any movement wil ¢ ler proclaim 
that it cannot live in a ¢ clean, crisp 
atmosphere of the Ten Commandments or 


the Golden Rule 

The enemy of our way of life and the en- 
emy of our fraternity is a formidable foe. 
It is more formidable than any enemy we 
have faced in the history of our Republic. 


This enemy can destroy t him 
to divide us as he is atte For 
example, there are a nt tances 





where Communists have 
lodges. We Masons must ever be on the alert 
to avoid contamination by this Godless force. 

The basic foundation of Masonry, as you 
know, is faith in the existence of the Supreme 
Being. 

Our form of government was virtually 
born in Masonic lodges The Boston Tea 
Party was engineered by Masons. Paul E 
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delphi y the R t vy War, instead 
er ing reve d 300 of |! ke 
men cele! ted their great tory by attend 
ing religi er ( lucted Masonic 
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tion can € f de by returning 

I ri t f th in God 
H truly he reflec the | concept 
the tea re I r A , 
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i rid € I re na l 
since its nce} } It hat it l 
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‘ ereat I € Ir ir ¢ we 
I e ea We e 
lost, in me Ire tha ce of fait n 
divir guidance which motivated the pilo- 
né y i Amer 
It was divine guidance that e them faith 

courage to push iorward the é 
¢ W ad commerce a.i.d t is incre ed the 
li t i people Sadly lack- 
lI vu I Ni I pe oO re i e 
t eligious ¢ ivict it gral e 
i he character « ul efathers. We must 
regai oul l s 





When the | h rl 
God as the Great Ar itect of the 


as we Masons must, when they practice 


) 
erly love; ad ited by our fraternity, then 
and only then will the world withstand the 
winds of adversity. Then and only then will 


the dissent and strife melt into a harmoni- 
ous note, symbolized by the square and com- 
pass which we Masons so proudly display f 
we are worthy of our herit we will emu- 
late our founding fathers and America will 
remain great. 
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Speech of Hon. Herbert Hoover on Saving 
Ame 
zation 


ica, the Gibraltar of Western Civili- 
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Our casuaities in that li ion 
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casuaitie W tne 
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rhe other membe f the Ur - 
ive hung bas nd l 
T ed St ‘ nd her b« » t 
f ting and dying, and are now expect- 


ing us to pay tne cost 





Sending our boys into Kore o! 
of the itest blunde of all time I 
agi with President Hoover. W ild 

them home now, build ir own 
aefenses, and strengtnen < own coun- 
t Wwe ild then fol the | ( 
laid own by Washi: } Jeff on 
Adams, Hamiliton, Mac n, Monroe, and 
the other great leaders who founded th 
Republic, established the Mont Doc- 
trine, and built the ea ve n t 
on eartn In that way e can llid 1 
strongest natiol tne worid é 
known, meet our obl tion nd lead 
the wor!d by precet d ¢ 


happin , and 
kind 

We may not agree with eve ng M 
Hoover said last night, but, taken for all 
in all, it will go down in hist as ( 
of the greatest speeches ever delivered 
an American statesman in all e histo! 
of this Republic 

The text of Mr. Hoover’s speech fol- 
lows: 





I have received hundred f reque t t 
I appraise the present iation nd i ny 
con ‘ 
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I 1a dee} nse of responsibility. 
A I } der the anxieties of 
( A, for f ns who 
f mil n of peace 
i sit t can be 
, H to find 
} e Yr 5.2 intly ree 
ed d times 
dire 
T ¢ t ( a I is 
\ ITARY SITUATION 
We f urve he obal military 
There is today only one center 
1 the earth rhat is the 
( lled Asian-European land 
people They have prob- 
ined and equipped combat 
( with r 30,000 tanks, 10,000 tacti- 
( ! and further large reserves they 
ction in 90 day But they are 
f f power Their long-range 
imited These congeries of over 
ad t races will some day go to pieces, 
B the meantime they are cannon fodder, 
] th menace on the eastern front 
e a t 200,000,000 non-Communist 
i in Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
} d Korea Aside from Korea, which 
I « later, they have probably 12 effec- 
t bat divisions with practically no 
t air, or navy 
Facing this land mass on the south are the 
Indies and the Middle East of about 600,000,- 
000 non-Communist peoples There are 
about 150,000,000 non-Communist peoples in 
North Africa and Latin America Except 
Turkey and Formosa, these 850,000,000 peo- 
ple have little military force which they 
would or could spare But they could con- 
tribute vital economic and moral strength. 


Facing this 
European front 
non-Communist 
Spain, have less 
! 
I 


Continental 
160,000,000 
excluding 
divisions 


menace on the 
there are about 
people who, 
than 20 combat 


10OW available, few tanks, and little air or 

val force But their will to defend them- 
selves is feeble and their disunities are mani- 
test 


Of importance in military weight at this 
moment there is the British Commonwealth 
of 150,000,000 people, with probably 30 com- 
bat divisions under arms, a superior navy, 
considerable air force and a few tanks. 

And there are 150,000,000 people in the 
United States preparing 3,500,000 men into a 
gigantic Air Force and Navy, with about 30 
equipped combat divisions. 


SOME MILITARY CONCLUSIONS 


If we weigh these military forces as they 
stand today we tust arrive at certain basic 
conclusions 

(a) We must face the fact that to commit 
the sparse ground forces of the non-Commu- 


nist nations into a land war against this 
Communist land mass would be a war with- 
out victory, a war without a successful po- 
litical terminal. Any attempt to make war 


on the Communist mass by land invasion, 
through the quicksands of China, India, ocr 
Western Europe is sheer folly. That would 
graveyard of millions of American 
boys and would end in the exhaustion of this 
Gibraltar western civilization. 

Even were Western Europe armed far be- 
yond any contemplated program, we could 
never reach Moscow The Germans failed 
with a magnificent army of 240 combat di- 
visions and with powerful air and tank 
forces as contrasted with the 60 divisions 
now being talked about 

(b) Equally, we Americans alone with sea 
and air power can so control the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans that there can be no pos- 
sible invasion of the Western Hemisphere by 
Communist armies They can no more 
reach Washington in force than we can reach 
Moscow. 


be the 


(c) In this military connection we must 
realize the fact that the atomic bomb is a 
far less dominant weapon than it was once 
thought to be. 

(d) It is obvious that the United Nations 
have been defeated in Korea by the aggres- 
sion of Communist China. There are no ade- 
quate forces in the world to repel them. 

Even if we sacrifice more American boys to 
hold a bridgehead, we know we shall not suc- 
ceed at the present time in the mission given 
to us by the 50 members of the United Na- 
tions 

OUR ECONOMIC STRENGTH 

We may explore the American situation 
still further. The 150,000,000 American peo- 
ple are already economically strained by 
Government expenditures. It must not be 
forgotten that we are carrying huge bur- 


dens from previous wars, including obliga- 
tions to veterans and $260,000,000,000 of 
bonds and currency issues from those wars. 


In the fiscal year 1952, Federal and local ex- 
penditures are likely to exceed $90,000,000,- 
000. That is more than our total savings. 
We must finance huge deficits by further 
Government issues. Inflation is already 
moving but we might with stern measures 
avoid the economic disintegration of such 
a load for a very few years. If we continued 
long on this road the one center of resistance 
in the world will collapse in economic dis- 
aster. 
THE DIPLOMATIC FRONT 

We may appraise the diplomatic front. 
Our great hope was in the United Nations. 
We have witnessed the sabotage of its pri- 
mary purpose of preserving peace. It has 
been, ddwn to last week, a forum for con- 
tinuous smear on our honor, our ideals, and 
our purposes 

It did stiffen up against raw aggression 
last July in Korea. But in its call for that 
military action, America had to furnish over 
90 percent of the foreign forces and suffer 
over 90 percent of their dead and injured. 
That effort now comes at least to a measur- 
able military defeat by the aggression of 
Communist hordes. 

Whether or not the United Nations is to 
have a moral defeat and suffer the collapse 
of its whole moral stature now depends on 
whether it has the courage to— 

(a) declare Communist China an aggres- 
sor; 

(b) refuse admission of this aggressor to 
its membership; 

(c) demand that each member of the 
United Nations cease to furnish or transport 
supplies of any kind to Communist China 
that can aid in their military operations, 
Such a course honestly carried out by the 
non-Communist nations is not economic 
sanctions nor does it require military action. 
But it would constitute a great pressure 
for rectitude; 

(d) for once, pass a resolution condemn- 
ing the infamous lies about the United 
States. 

Any course short of this is appeasement. 


WHAT SHOULD OUR POLICIES BE? 


And now I come to where we should go 
from here. 

Two months ago I suggested a tentative 
alternate policy for the United States. It 
received a favorable reception from the large 
majority of our press. 

Since then the crisis in the world has 
become even more acute. It is also clear 
that the United Nations are defeated in 
Korea. It is also clear that other non-Com- 
munist nations did not or could not sub- 
stantially respond to the United Nations’ 
call for arms to Korea. It is clear that the 
United Nations cannot mobilize substantial 
military forces. It is clear continental Eu- 
rope has not in the 3 years of our aid de- 
veloped that unity of purpose, and that will 
power necessary for its own defense. It is 
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clear that our British friends are flirting 
with appeasement of Communist China. It 
is clear that the United Nations is in a fog 
of debate and indecision on whether to ap- 
pease or not to appease. 

In expansion of my proposals of 2 month 
ago, I now propose certain principles and 
action. 

First: The foundation of our national poli- 
cies must be to preserve for the world this 
Western Hemisphere Gibraltar of western 
civilization. 

Second. We can, without any measure of 
doubt, with our own air and naval forces, 
hold the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans with 
one frontier on Britain (if she wishes to co- 
operate), the other on Japan, Formosa, and 
the Philippines. We can hold open the se 
lanes for our supplies. I devotedly hope that 
a maximum of cooperation can be estab- 
lished between the British Commonwealth 
and ourselves 

Third. To do this we should arm our air 
and naval forces to the teeth. We have lit- 
tle need for large armies unless we are goi! 
to Europe or China. We should give Japan 
her independence and aid her in arms to 
defend herself. We should stiffen the de- 
fenses of our Pacific frontier in Formosa 
and the Philippines. We can protect this 
island chain by our sea and air power. 

Fourth. We could, after initial outlays for 
more air and navy equipment, greatly re- 
duce our expenditures, balance our budget, 
and free ourselves from the dangers of in- 
flation and economic degeneration. 

Fifth. If we toil and sacrifice as the Pres- 
ident has so well asked, we can continue aid 
to the hungry of the world. Out of our pro- 
ductivity, we can give aid to other nations 
when they have already displayed spirit and 
strength in defense against communism, 
We have the stern duty to work and sacri- 
fice to do it. 

Sixth. We should have none of appease- 
ment. Morally there is no appeasement of 
communism. Appeasement contains more 
dangers than Dunkerques. We want no more 
Tehrans and Yaltas. We can retrieve a bat- 
tle, but we cannot retrieve an appeasement. 
We are grateful that President Truman has 
denounced such a course. 

Seventh. We are not blind to the need to 
preserve western civilization on the Conti- 
nent of Europe or to our cultural and reli- 
gious ties to it. But the prime obligation of 
defense of western continental Europe rests 
upon the nations of Europe. The test is 
whether they have the spiritual force, the 
will, and acceptance of unity among them 
by their own volition. America cannot cre- 
ate their spiritual forces; we cannot buy 
them with money. 

You can search all the history of mankind, 
and there is no parallel to the effort and sac- 
rifice we have made to elevate their spirit 
and to achieve their unity. To this date it 
has failed. Their minds are confused with 
fears and disunities. They exclude Spain, 
although she has the will and means to fight. 
They higgle with Germany, although she is 
their frontier. They vacillate in the belief 
that they are in little danger and the hope 
to avoid again being a theater of war. And 
Karl Marx has added to their confusions, 
They still suffer from battle shock. Their 
highly organized Communist parties are a 
menace we must not ignore. 

In both World War I and World War II 
(including West Germany) they placed more 
than 250 trained and equipped combat divi- 
sions in the field within 60 days with strong 
air and naval forces. They have more man- 
power and more productive capacity today 
than in either one of those wars. To warrant 
our further aid they should show they have 
spiritual strength and unity to avail them- 
selves of their own resources. But it must 
be far more than pacts, conferences, paper 
promises and declarations. Today it must 
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CONCLUSIONS 

American eyes should now be opened to 
these hordes in Asia. 

These policies I have suggested would be 
no isolationism. Indeed they are the 
site. They would avoid rash involvement of 
our military forces in hopeless campaigns. 
They do not relieve us of working to our ut- 


oppo- 


most. They would preserve a str: hold of 
Christian civilization in the world against 
any peradventure. 

With the policies I have outlined, even 


without Europe, Americans have no reason 
for hysteria or loss of confidence in our se- 
curity or our future. And in American secu- 
rity rests the future security of all mankind. 

It would be an uneasy peace but we coulc 
carry it on with these policies indefinitely 
even if the Communists should attack our 
lines on the seas 

We can hope that in time the millions of 
other non-Communists peoples of the world 
will rise to their dangers. 

We can hope that metime the evils of 
communism and the disintegration of their 
racial controls will bring their own disin- 
tegration. It is remote consolation, but 
twice before in world history Asiatic hordes 
have swept over a large part of the world 
and their racial dissensions dissolved their 
empires. 

Our people have braved difficult and dis- 
tressing situations in these three centuries 
we have been on this continent. We have 
faced our troubles without fear and we have 
not failed. 

We shall not fail in this, even if we have 
to stand alone. But we need to realize the 
whole truth and gird ourselves for troubled 
times. The truth is ugly. We face it with 
prayer and courage. 
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OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Decem- 
ber 20, 1950, by Ansel E. Talbert, now 
war correspondent, and was on Gen. 
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Jimmie Doolitt taff in World War I. 
The above-mentioned f 
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There was little in the demeanor of the 
recruits to ind ite that the c sidered 


the 


t iselves folk 





contrast was evident betwee their behavi 
and the resigned ttitude ol 
plodding southward from the Seoul 
Pyongyang areas or who gathered in groups 
awaiting transport by truck orrail. (Pyong- 
yang, former North Kore Communist capi- 
tal, now is held by the Chinese Communists.) 

Most of the recruits I saw today gave 
every sign of bel in od spir 

Further evidence th the Un 
army in Korea is at present anyt 


] 
a beaten force was obtained during a tour 











of the areas along r Oo 
occupied by ari + 
democratic nations participating in the Ko- 
rean war These al s include those occu- 
pied by the Dutch 
Thailand, and Filipino forces 
Several of these ti l co! ngent 
not yet been committed to action, and 
was the chief complaint made by 
with whom I confé 1 l 
they had volunteered for tl! I 
and their reason for being in Korea in gen- 
eral agreed wi 
Capt. Cornelius v: Mari of the 
unit, who has a wife 
Holland. 

He said: “Why ! 
cause we remember what happened a decade 











h sentiment 


ago when we stayed in our homes and waited 
to see what Hitler ld do. Today the 
situation is the same, except that Stalin | 


replaced Hitler. Now we know that 





better to die tryir to keep aggression aw 
from our fireside than it is to wait nd be 
shot dead on our doorsteps.” 
A FRENCHMAN EXPLAID 
Col. Ral; clair, Inspector Gens f 
the French Foreign Legion, who volunt 





accepted demotion from the rank of general 
in order to come Korea as commander of 
the French detachn said tonight at din- 
ner in his unheated field headquarters that 
his action was motivated by a single wish. 

He explained: “I have a young son, and 
some day I want him to be able to say that 
his father was a member of the first United 
Nations army. 

“This is an army that is 


out the wishes of the dem 


trying to carry 
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A Realistic Foreign Policy 


ENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


EX] 


I CAROLINA 


ENTATIVES 
1950 


HOUSE OF REPRI 
y, December 22, 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
eign pol of this Nation has been the 
subject of discussion by men in all walks 
of lif Never before in the history of 
has this policy so deeply af- 
our people. At this very 
the world is threatened by 
is fitting that our 


our country 
fected more of 
moment when 
another total war it 


policy toward the remainder of the fam- 
ily of nations be examined and reexam- 
ined. Quite frequently men of theology 
are unable to discuss affairs of state ina 
realistic manner. Quite frequently men 
of tl ment of our society are too 
idealistic It is more than refreshing, 
therefore, when a theologian can com- 
mand the thought, attention, and appro- 
bation of those vitally affected by our 
conduct and policies in the field of 
diplomacy 

On December 14, 1950, Rev talph 
Meadowcroft, rector of the Grace Epis- 


copal Church, in Charleston, S. C., de- 
livered a masterpiece on the subject of 
our foreign policy. It was on the oc- 
casion of a meeting before the Rotary 
Clubs of Charleston and of St. Andrews 
Society. This eloquent address should be 
made available to more than those im- 
mediately privileged to hear it. With 


this in mind, Mr. Speaker, I ask permis- 
ion to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRI ONAL Recorp for all Ameri- 
cans to read, Reverend Meadowcroft’'s 
important contribution on the appraisal 
of a realistic policy among nations. His 
remark ll not only inspire but will be 
a worthy reference to those who work in 
this V ld during our page in history. 
It 
4 I EIGN POLICY 
I Ra n Meaaowcrolt) 
I f d women who crossed the 
A ( n 300 years ago to establish 
new | in ew world would be star- 
¢ f 1iomenal growth of that 
wl 1 t ! Their tiny s tlements, 
estab ly along tl eastern 











vast acreage, have spread west, 
orth; population counted in 
millions; south- 











dozens is 1 numbered in 
field and 1 have grown into the 
huge granaries of Kansas and Nebraska; cat- 
tle on the village common have become the 
herd Texas and Wyomi Out of the 
hills men have dug coal, iron and copper; 
from their surface they have cut billions of 
board fee imber, while from deep in the 
‘ 1 they have tapped the oil stored there 
be e the dawn of history. A colossus has 

wn in tl wilderness 

Through ( three centuries America 
h been largely bounded behind her own 
hore A few citizens recrossed the ocean 
to tour or be educated in old Europe, but 
th» overwhelming majority were glad to be 


spool of conflict. Still 
fewer of our people sailed to the Orient for 
purposes of trade, for the average American 
looked upon the Far East as another world, 


done with that ce 





A 


mysterious and unreal as a fantastic novel. 
For 300 years, except for a few naval vessels 
which attacked the Barbary pirates, and the 


dattle for the Philippines, Americans in com- 


bat were seen only within or upon the bor- 


ders of our own hemisphere. Then in 1917 
Yank and Rebel went to France, and in the 
silence which followed November 11, 1918, 


the fulcrum of world power had shifted 3,000 
miles westward from London to Washington. 


Incredibly, America possessed a man who 





was ready for this realinement of world bal- 
ance indeed, perhaps the only statesman 
of the time who foresaw both the opportu- 
nity and the way to inaugurate a new world 


dominated by peace rather than war, but 
America was not ready for Woodrow Wilson, 
and turning its back upon his funeral, gaily 
embarked upon the most gigantic spree in 
history. Even the awful morning-after of 
the 1930's found us unrepentent and irre- 
sponsible, so we drank the sobering medicine 
of European appeasement, then donned our 
battle dress to fight World War II. 

But a major change has occurred in the 
world as a consequence of this last conflict, 
The United States did not emerge as the un- 
disputed big brother of mankind. Now an- 
other vast union, also born in revolution, in- 
spired by an ideal of human society, raised 
in adversity with toil and sweat, unified in 
its own blood, and unlike our Nation dis- 
ciplined by the omnipotent rule of tyrrany, 
has grown to challenge the American way 
of life. Since 1945 terror has gripped the 
chancellories of Germany, France, Britain, 
Japan, and India. They knew, as Russia 
knew, that two giants walked the earth and 
that collision was inevitable. Only these 
United States, with a strange innocence al- 
most criminal in significance, seemed un- 
aware of the coming encounter. Until last 
summer a shot was heard around the world, 
and men became aware that a day had 
dawned in which the fate of mankind was 
to be determined perhaps for centuries to 
come. 

Let there be no mistake concerning the 
decisiveness of this hour. It is not merely a 
matter who shall be first nation of man- 
kind, Soviet Republics or the United 
States. Would to God that was the only 
issue to be determined. Tragically, that is 
merely the surface of the matter. Behind 
and beneath this is the ponderous question 
whether mankind shall continue to pursue 
those goals to which it has been reaching 
forward since written history began, or 
whether men shall seek a barburic way of 
life; industrialized barbarism, efficient and 
technologized, but barbarism nevertheless. 
The world has reached the crossroads; it must 
choose one or the other of those roads. 

And let me hasten to say there is no 
guaranty the right road will be chosen. When 
the Goths battered through the gates of 
troyed the capitol of the wou'd 


the 


Rome and ad 
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in flame, 700 years of civilization was 
eclipsed. The light of Egypt, of Greece, and 
Rome was extinguished in the fires of bar- 
barism For more than four centuries Eu- 
rope lived amid the ashes of her ruin. She 
might never have been reborn had it not 
been for the spiritual heroism of the Chris- 
influence of 





tian Church and the flickering 
the Bishop of Rome. In our time we have 
witnessed another such era of destructior 


Many of us can recall those better days prior 
to 1914 when the British flag symbolized a 
universal regulation of mankind and when 
the name Britain was both revered and 
feared through the seven seas. But in the 
closing days of 1918 a giant had become im- 
potent and rude men were on the road chal- 
lenging the rule of law. When Rome col- 
lapsed there was no other power to take her 
place. When Britain became exhausted the 
United States was ready to occupy the ram- 
part not done so and already much 
ground has been lost. Now we must prove 
whether we are worthy to hold our place, or 
be one of those nations which must pa 
because it knew not God. 

For a Godly nation is not one which i 
content to sing hymns, say prayers, and 
to church; it is one which faces its respon- 
sibility. God knows we are not a perfect 
people. Our national evils, our crime, our 
exploitation of citizen by citizen cry t 
heaven. Our concern with material posses- 
sions, our test of achievements by earthly 
standards blot the record of our history 
The cry of penitence should resound through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
Yet, despite our unworthiness, it has pleased 
that inscrutable Ruler of Destiny to place 
us in this hour as the people who must lead 
mankind through the valley of dark shadow 
into a future where freedom and justice and 
honesty and man’s concern for man Can still 
regulate the peoples and rulers of the earth, 

To do this, three things are required. 
First, we must be prepared for war. We are 
already at war, under the decisive vote of 
the United Nations. For 6 months our sol- 
diers have been fighting and dying in that 
pitiful peninsula which is the Spain of world 
war III. Now they are reeling back in hope- 
less defeat, not because of their own failure, 
but, partly at least, because we wanted to 
continue life and business as usual at home. 
Except for a 20-percent increase in income 
tax thus far we have not matched their sac- 
rifice with a single sacrifice on our part. 
Through the devious channels of diplomacy, 
we are at this moment negotiating with the 
aggressors, and Washington may appease 
them unless you and I and our fellow Citi- 
zens deny the opportunity to do so. I do 
not know, nor do you, whether world war 
III has begun or is about to begin. I do 
not know, nor do you, whether we can over- 
awe the Soviet Union. I do know that world 
war III is almcst certain and that while 
we should pursue every honorable channel 
of negotiation, we should be prepared for 
the coming of that war. If the war comes 
now, we bear a portion of the responsibility 
because we already have too little and it is 
too late. We are directly responsible in that 
we have given to imperial communism the 
very opportunity it seeks. The Chinese at- 
tack in Korea would almost certainly never 
have occurred if we had shown a more reso- 
lute spirit and more determined preparation 
in the last 6 months. 

This condition is created by a refusal, or 
strange inability on the part of so many, to 
face the actuality of another global conf 
It is one thing to talk about it, to play 
thrillingly with its terrifying possibility; it 
is a totally different thing to soberly face the 
reality that world war III is dawning. When 
you insure your home st fire, you do 
not actually believe it ng to } 
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tice depends upon leadership the 
United States. If your child was d . 
nd your friend refu 1 i 1 in res- 
cue, would you nd u 1 the e and 
watch him drown? Even we desire the 
cooperation and tion of l t 

opposed to l erial communism, put 
v hether they give us full perati r not, 


we still have a responsibility to the world 
and to ourselvs 

Nor is this only an idealistic ol ation, 
It is basic to our own self-preservat I If 
the Soviet Union gained control of the Ruhr 
industrial area in West Ge 
its productive capacity t 
dustrial facilities 
in 3 to 5 years it could o1 
der those conditions, a 
would probably result 
and American defeat ! 
not a Santa Claus policy on our part; it is 
the inescapable 
preme position an 
for our own 

It seems probable the President will 
clare a state of national emergency, per- 
haps tomorrow ni I 
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Capitalism—Nothing Is Superior Except 
by Comparison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we as 
a Nation and as individuals of that Na- 
tion, are now engaged in a no-holds- 
barred struggle between freedom and 
Slavery; freedom best represented by 
America, its peoples and its institutions, 
and slavery forced by the imperial- 
istically minded tyrants of Russia. 
Currently there is all too much non- 
constructive criticism about the short- 
comings of capitalism both within and 
without our boundaries. Far too many 
of our uninformed citizens are shouting 
that America is on the road to finan- 
cial bankruptcy and ruin, a status un- 
desired by all good Americans. For the 
past 2 years I have been seeking con- 
crete inform n to confound these crit- 
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of life iinst which the carping clamor 
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become a capitali 

The following fact ive us a deep appre- 
ciation of capitalism has done and 
doing for our untry and its people. 

Private capital in the form of taxes and 
purchases of United States G 
bonds made it possible for us to spend $330,- 
000,000,000 in carrying out our part of the 
program in winning World War II. This, of 
course, is unimportant when we consider the 
loss of life and permanent and partial dis- 
ability which our youth sustained and which 
cannot be measured in dollars 

Our participation in World War II h 
left us today with a national debt of $257,000,- 
000,000, but on the credit side we find that 
our annual national income, at the current 
rate, is equal to 90 percent of our total 
national debt Of this total national debt, 
$39,000,000,000 are in Treasury obligations 
owned by Government agencies, so our next 
debt is slightly over $218,000,000,000, 

The U1 
system is operating at its highest level, 
nishing employment to 62,000,000 pe 
the highest hourly and weekly 
recorded. Stockholders and corporation 
after paying the highest peacetime taxes in 
the postwar years, have had the highest net 
average earnings in history from their in- 
vestment, 

Our farmer 
keting last year amounting to $27,500 
the highest on record, 

Total farm assets of our country amount 

ig] n $127,000,.000,000, a 
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an € rmous upward shift of “real income,” 
or pl hasing power, has taken place, even 
‘ v * for the rise in prices since 1939 
Although in 1950 the average American is 
} i n e for daily goods and services 
t 1 he x i i 1939 (plu 1 much |! I 
i f ), he is also rece y (after taxes) 
I € d earnir of 1939. Allin 
he I more with his income than 


A significant factor in the present eco- 
ture in the United States has been 
langed pattern of Government expendi- 





ture, which has aided in stabilizing earnings. 
I 150 total spending of the Federal, State, - 
ind 1 governments came to about 860.- 
( ( 000,000 rubles Such 
I blic r covered activitie as 
v ’ ads and running the 
weathe ering mail and adminis- 
teri SK n programs, equipping 
scho ind helping to 1 vy tor 
me homes and better education for war 
vate . 

In more direct ways Government expendi- 
ture has helped forestall what might have 
been the | innings of a decline in effective 
purchasi power. By supporting the prices 
of cro] 1e Government prevented the dis- 
f 1 ome which undermined the 
American farmer after World War I. Simi- 
larly I t of the broad social security 


I i ¢ ed into law in the 1930's, per- 
sons who lost their jobs during the change- 
> to peaceful industry or 
due to the v-down of a particular indus- 
tl e other Inemployed perso} re- 
ceived a regular weekly income, for about 20 


\ , in the form of unemployment insur- 





Perhaps equally important for the sake of 
future stability is the kind of growth which 
occurred in the United States in recent year 
There have been dynamic processes working 
to channel thi th into the middle eco- 
nomic layers, rather than the top. Largely 
as a result of effective trade-union organ- 
ization, bottom income groups have been 
boosted by a general rise in wage average 
pay (after taxes) has nearly tripled in two 
decades And upper-level incomes have 
been squeezed down by income taxes. 

The economic spectrum has been nar- 
rowed—there are fewer rich, fewer poor, and 
more people in the middle. The 40-percent 
rise in average living standards which took 
place between i939 and 1950 reflects a 
5l-percent upward movement of the lowest 
income groups and a much smaller 18-per- 
cent improvement for the topmost fifth. 

This economic movement toward the mid- 
dle has worked to the benefit of the Nation 
as a whole. For it has broadened the mass 
market on which American prosperity has 


always been built. This has brought about 
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important fact that purchasing power 
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[Index numbers: 1939=100] 


Per capita income: Consumer pr 


1 »: 100 . 100 
1940: 107 101 
1941: 129 . * ] 

1942: 16: on ._ 1) 
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1944: 1 
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19464: 210 ee _ - 14 
1947: 220 a lt 
1948: 24( 172 
1949: 234 pageine icionens ae 
1950: 242 ascnwsons ---- 169 
nsumer } have gone up since 1939 
per capita personal incon fter personal 
es (Which was $536 in 1939 and $1,298 in 
0) h gone up even more, proportion- 


in in real income between 





1939 and 1950. Nineteen hundred and fif 


ures wh 1 are estimates based on t 


t 6 months of the year, reflect the sta- 
zed prosperity which has been typical of 


the postwar period 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 


CuartT II.—Comparison of employment and 


income, 1939-50 
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Source: U, 8. Department of Labor. 


CHART IV 


This $56.52 weekly wage in 1950 can be 
used to purchase 1 man’s suit, 1 man’s shirt 
1 pair of woman's nylon hose, 1 pair of wom- 
an’s shoes, 4 kilograms meat, one-half kilo- 
gram fish, 7 liters milk, 3 kilograms bread, 2 
cilograms butter, 4 kilograms potatoes, 2 

lograms oranges, 3 dozen eggs, 1 kilogram 
coffee, 1 kilogram sugar, 1 week’s rent, 
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than of cient power to manage national affairs. I erty. And then, finally, to make it abso- 
! I de f t this time lutely clear that government derives all it 
1 wall of the i ns of that Constitution as sub- power fr the people, they ended u 
e- m i to t several State Suffice it to Bill of |! hts with the famous article 
i he é t t v 1 remarkable document and which read “The powers not delegated 
as such However, a great many the United States by the C t 
n A f that day had n instinctive prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
ri f ncentration I in a to the te respe iveiy, ¢ t Ul 
r ( ts Central Government They feared that such In other v is, “No more power 1 
\ 1 a ( nr it mi t t e unt itsel tep give it to vou.” That ar icle 10 ic ¢ 
f e} 4 despoti wer over the individual word, the lusive “thou- 
| @ 1 citizen. A great many of them insisted that dressed to the Government. With it the 
; power should be given to the Federal is complete Down through the year 
Government to do certain thi it was vital attempts have been made to tres} ul 
that that G nt hould b for idden the s red right of the citizen. } 
t that he h the d y of certain things which would de- failed, but similar attempts m be 1 
ISON has g i, prive the citizen of his liberty. They de- the future. They will fail if we te 
i manded ta Bill of Rights be added tothe = childr ind our grandchildren the r 
Co! meani ind l importance of the Bil 
As t ( proceeded throughout of Rights. I say “teach our children and 
f the 1788 conceded t! ratifica- ¢ hildren” because I know, as you 
ek he | tion th ( itution by the requisite know, that liberty does not survive 
h 1 nine States 1 very doubtful. As a result, a carele uninformed people. It is earned 
( j dmin there fi y emerged from the debate what first by the people themselves. H 
I t be termed a gentleman's agreement be- earned it, they must watch over it lest 
1 e contending partie That agree- be taken away from them by a higher pov 
ment provided that immediately following Let this thing bataught over and over again 
the ratification of the new Constitution and in our homes, our schools, our colleges. Tell- 
Thou Shalt Not the setting up of the new Federal Govern- ing an old story again and again may seem 
me the First Congress would draft a Bill unnecessary but the history of the human 
of Right i submit it as soon as possible to race demonstrates that the truth cannot be 
ENSION OF REMARKS the several States for ratification as a pro- told too often. 
} d addi n to the Constitution This 





ement was largely responsible for the ac- 


HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH tion of tates in approving the Constt- 


NEW YORK tution, ct - A t, as they were, that the First Spreading the Blame 


L 


( ud see to it that the gap was 
IN E H¢ E OF REPRESENTATIVES ti i. And so it was done. The First ; —_—_— 
F? December 22. 1950 Congress submitted the Bill of Rights, con- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
t i 10 pr d amendments. Those 10 OF 
M WADSWORTH Mr. Speaker, amendments were ratified with remarkable 
ind ] ve to extend my remarks in r dity, indicating the measure of assurance HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 
the Recorp. I include the following which they gave to a people who dreaded the OF PENNSYLVANIA 


peech | icast by me on December 8srowth of despotism IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 











' ‘ ‘ reserved fe com- Now, let us see what those 10 amendments 
: , n of the Bill ac Remember, first, ae main aa Friday, December 22, 1950 
the ¢ t 1 < lerrec jowers upon 1e a ~ . 
a Federal Government woaees to be exercised Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
Tr! 1ALT Not by the Congress, by the Executive, and by unanimous consent to extend my re- 
if is simple the Judiciary—powers which were regarded marks in the Appendix of the REcorpD, 
i \ I as necessary for the conduct of an effective J include an article from the Phila- 
b f a Federal Government By contrast, the Bill delphia Bulletin: 
. re ‘ | +) ¢ ; ep TY) = ) R nts s ve T hat +t > T »T ° * Nh 
; ia aid ete ieee emai ae i - os not an so cate brome” as —— SPREADING THE BLAME—IT MAy BE THAT 
r nde e example, “Thou shalt not deprive us of the = & seen aS Soe ae 
( e Wat the I u- right to hold public meetings, to speak our PUBLIC'S CONFIDENCE 
t er for 6 or 7 n ls, or to write out and circulate our (By Ralph W. Page) 
. r T] ve preferen ial WASHINGTON The new coalition of isola- 
( ( 1 of re m to ar r religious de- tionist Senators keeps reiterating that the 
t ( That 1! nor int h the right of country has lost confidence in the Secretary 
‘ ! d anu ul to I leases Thou of State because he didn't follow their advice. 
e ¢ ve ff of £ t not deprive an rson of the right It does not seem to occur to them that it 
( ‘ hat fric- of trial by a jury of his peers nor to employ is quite possible that, on the contrary, the 
broke counsel for defense. Thou shalt not put a public has even less confidence in them. 
P Ss € them et man under arrest and keep him in jail for Certainly I can find no enthusiasm even in 
ind the border month d months without trial. If he is to Republican circles for the Taft-Dirksen- 
urrency, 1! f it we be brought to trial charged with a crime, Knowland ba‘lyhoo. 
egulate |} all its re it might be as the result of the action of a Their contention has been that we should 
ts neichbor At times those grand jury submitting an indictment; and let Europe stew in its Communist juice—but 
were so severe that an outbreak the trial must be held promptly, no long de- that we should have given Chiang Kai-shek 
v threatened. In other words lays, and the accused must not be compelled sufficient aid to defeat the Chinese revolu- 
i yr ¢ r together after win- to testify against himself. Furthermore, that tion, That our military commanders were 
the ‘ larm- same accused, if acquitted by a jury of his inanimous that this could not be done with- 
! drif d this peers, must not be tried a second time for out either an American army or complete 
t ecker Its would the same offense.” Compare, if you will, this American control and command of the Kuo- 
¢ There would have been protection of the rights of the individual in mintang Government is totally disregarded 
Jati But in 1787, respon- our country with what is going on in com- Now they say that the reason the Chinese 
! ution adopted by the Con- munistic countries today and you _ will attacked our forces in Korea is because we 
é ederation, a convention met realize the vital difference. The Bill of Rights did not give further aid to the generalissimo. 
wit) to study the articles of goes on to say to the Government: “Thou A much better case can be made, however, 
( ind to make recommendations shalt not take away from any individual his for the proposition that we are subjected to 
for their revision As you all know, that lawful property without due compensation. this Chinese fury for the sole reason that 
Conve met, with George Washington as Thou shalt not break into the house of a we did support him. 
its pr officer, and with Delegates from citizen and seize his papers and effects un- Following the war all China was in revolt. 
the § present—a most distinguished less a legal warrant, supported by oath or It was—and is—an agrarian revolution 
gathering Before they proceeded far they affirmation, shall be issued by legally con- against the old feudal system and corrup- 
came to a reali ) that mere revision of | stituted authority.” tion. At that time the Chinese people con- 
the Articles of Confederation would not suf- These “thou-shalt-nots,” and a few others sidered America their first friend, and were 


fice. So they went to work to write a Con- which I need not recite, were intended to congenitally hostile to Russia which had 
tuti asic law upon which to found protect the individual citizen against reck- consistently encroached upon their territory 
eral Government clothed with suffi- less attacks upon his life, liberty, or prop- for a century. Yalta certainly did not en- 















In this situation the real American prob- 
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hnique that it was hardly discussible on 
neri > No atte i tl n Na paid t ¢) e 
lient fact that we were not fighting com- 
munism, Chinese style, but Russian 
ession 
I pre W t I re o 
n An¢ ad te 1 f heading 
ff the Kremlin we threw the populati« into 
inn 
For whatever Senat may t k of 
Cl the Chinese populat 1 < det 
him ithen 
I he ds, we t r I de in 
Chinese ¢ il wat! tl result we 1 X 
face 
And it is this policy wl Senators 
f sed and wl the \ ) by 
pu he blam« Dean Ac 
I il I inde! a of 
the smear cam ! De rtment wa 
endea to a ¢ itl - 
ese rec t © 5 
Russi bait and i the Chinese 
A ild soon disc I é e 
Ss ts if the é ( ( y 
animosity toward u 
All this claque about a lack of confidence is 
pointed in the wrong direction. It should 


be aimed at the isolationists who started it. 





Funds for Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a telegram from Thomas 
E. Prescott, president of the Passaic, N 
J., Chamber of Commerce, concerning a 
proposal made by the chamber’s board of 
directors on new Federal tax legislation 
to provide necessary funds for the de- 
fense program. The telegram follows: 

Passaic, N. J., December 21, 1950. 
Hon. GORDON CANFIELD 
House Office Building: 

The board of directors of the Passaic Cham- 
ber of Commerce fully recognize the neces- 
sity of a $17,530,000,000 defense program on 
the part of the United States. They also re- 
alize that such defense preparations will cost 
vast sums of money a large part of which 
must be raised by pay-as-you-go taxation, 
However, they oppose those forms of new tax- 
ation which by their nature or by their desig- 
nation, i. e., excess-profits tax, tend to be- 
come a fixed and permanent part of the tax 
structure or which serve as a disguise for 
social and economic reforms. Therefore, it 
was 

Resolved, That the directors of the Passaic 
Chamber of Commerce favor the imposition 
of a new Federal tax separate from all other 
taxes to be officially designated as an emer- 
gency defense tax with understanding that 
funds so raised be specifically earmarked 
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Decision To Send Troops to Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 
OF NEW ¥ K 
IN THE HOUSE OF REI ENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 
Mr. GWINN. M1 Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
my telegram to the Secretary of State 
on December 21, 1950 
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v Cor ed 
In the Dece 13 H Eve " 
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rece a ne ere ! A. i - 
i f t f I “ 
id | ! Korean 
Pe i J f TI been 
dd l r I x e Presi- 
dent reached the de ‘ i ! nd 
tr ) id el f d f Last 
immer, thi mn fathered vari bit f 
evidence and hear whi uggested that 
the military lief We € er pposed r 
reluctant (I v k N hat they were 
inclined to adhere t ’ secret pla which 
limited retaliation t iir b i ind 1 ul 
blockade.) Generally, it has been believed 


that the responsibility for the landing was 
solely that of Truman and Acheson 

“‘Now comes word suggesting that there was 
a third partner in the decision. We hear 
from a usually well-informed source that 
President Truman paid a secret visit to Gen. 
George C. Marshall sometime in the 24 hours 
preceding the afternoon of June 26. Accord- 
ing to this information, the President mo- 





tored to the general's h it Leesburg, Va., 
about 35 miles from Wa rton Al ugh 
it is not explained wi instead, the general 


did not come tc the White House The Pres- 
ident was reportedly absent from the Capital 
for about 4 hours A uch a motor journey 
should have consumed about an hour-and-a- 
half (down and back), there was ample time 
for a considerable review of the Korean situ- 
ation While our source gives no details 
about what was said at the meeting, we are 
justified in concluding that General Marshall 
urged or approved the plan for landing Unit- 
ed States troops in Korea. It would, indeed, 
be surprising if Marshall’s assent was not 
given, for it is well known that the President 
has long esteemed Mars] 
sel Finally, it was after thi ecret meeting 
that the President made the decision of June 
26 to undertake the ill-starred Korean land- 
ing.” 

Were these three men who made this de- 
cision the same three that George Catlett 
Marshall wrote to when he said: “With one 
stroke of the pen, I have disarmed 29 Chi- 
nese Nationalist divisions.” These were the 
29 divisions guarding north China against 
Communist ingress through the passes in 
the north. Are these three men the same 
who decided to disarm our ally, the Chinese 
Republic? And, if so, are they wise and 
far-sighted enough today to take over the 
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Dinosaur National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 
article entitled ‘““This Is Dinosaur 


I include an 
which 
written by Mr. Devereux Butcher 


and printed in the National Parks maga- 
zine, October-December issue, 1950. of 
which he is the editor May I recom- 
mend the reading of thi 
colleagues, as it describes a very inter- 
esting 
the States of Utah and Colorado rhe 
following is the article 


articie to my 


ational monument, located in 


u reach the immi f Round 
r p t n the t I eM . 
x de ) 
€ ] r A 
t é l- 
n M 1€ Be- 
f tw 1 » tne ie 
r Y : 
r il 
midd l ¢ 
f f that 
f I d distin- 
h evel ws near Hard ; 





















I Y t l so f d it 
k Top is ¢ Park, where 
wide } l 1 rd and 
e « ree water of 
ft 1 t ters ie V1 d- 
ence it l 
( 1 R F Hole, a little 
t I f mous Steam- 
I t ¥ t } Hole. « be seen above 
beyond, 
{I e ( nyon, through 
v fl the Gree River from the north 
‘ k t Pats Hole A road 
e brink of Blue Mountain and 
‘ I Spr Wasl Through juniper 
it isses the head of Upper 
; ( n, rambles acr sage-COV- 
t drop int Sand Canyon 
sage flat o wind down 
I r Pool n—red- 
wn % trees and 
c Here vou re Whis- 
( ( i feel the col refreshing air 
t ty} d through long gashes in the 
cave ! The canyon makes an abrupt 
t bevond the cave. and here be re you, 
f t) rn ith of Pool Creek Can} l, 
the towering form of Steamboat Rock, 

ir National Monument 
Y ( t non tl day is the road's 
ed ¢ vy the junction of the Yampa 
the Greet In a er e of boxelders, you 
n ( mp rhe sun is sinking now, and its 
last m e the Yampa’: rth ramparts 
I with the color of flame, while the 
1adow f advancing night deepen in the 
cant The silence of the wilderness is 
nly by the gentle, steady, distant 
§ nd of rapids made by the Green, where 
it emerge from its Canyon of Lodore. A 
wide, clean sand bar along the river’s bank 


is the ideal place to sleep 


All through the still night there is no 


sound except the echo of rapids No air 
stirs, and the sand bars and canyon walls 
l _ i the warmth of sunny hours, 
t Rock stands in n sive silhouette 
the stars, its top 800 feet above 

Through the Yampa’s mouth, the sky be- 
comes luminou innouncing the coming of 
day Faintly, very faintly, detail shows on 
the 1 eastward face of Steamboat Rock, 
Later, from high on the talus at the base 
( e cliff that forms the angle between the 
Y d Green, you look down on the 
mee f the rivers A rock wren scolds 
and throated swifts chatter as a pair 


of t e graceful birds skim past on vibrant 








wil now far below, now high above, and 
( t anish over the very crests of the 
lofty crags 

Be nd and above Steamboat Rock, high 
pe catch the first rays of the rising sun, 
and presently, with dramatic effect, the bril- 


liant light shafte 


down Y 


Steamboat 


impa Canyon, gild- 
The meadows 
Pats Hole are yet in 
light reaches the Yampa’'s 
mirror pools. Where the sun 
e pale rock of the Yampa Canyon, 
show on the smooth 


ing the face of 
and boxelder groves at 
shade Now 
clear green 
t hes 
horizontal 
curves 

A rough dirt 
the high country 


the 


striations 


road winds its way north in 
toward Harper’s Corner, 


Beyond the gray sage the land dips a little, 
and you pass along through junipers and 
I ind stop within 2 miles of the tip 
of the cornet It is hot now, even at this 
altitude of 7,500 feet above sea level. The 


sun is brilliant, although clouds hover above 
the Uinta Mountains far to the west. A trail 
climbs over several tree-clad hills and brings 


you toward the ever-narrowing tip of Harper's 
Corner When the ridge pitches steeply 
down on each side, there are sudden and 


unexpected views east and west through the 
trees. To the right, and so far down that 
it all looks like a toy landscape, is Pats Hole. 
There towers Steamboat Rock, the Green 
round its prow. There is the twist- 
n of the Yampa in view over the 


winding a 
ing can\ 
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knife edge of the rock, and there, easily 
visible from this high point, is the Canyon 
of Lodore To the left is Whirlpool Canyon, 


Farther on, the ridge continues to narrow, 
and the trail comes out of the trees. You 
n » on to the very tip if you wish, but 
to get there you will cross a neck of rock 
ol 20 ies Wide. Here you stand in one 
Ss] id, with a slight turn of the head, 
look down an almost sheer drop of 2,800 feet 
t he river on each side. Where the river 
bends around the corner is the place a dam 
is planned to be built. All of the magnif- 
icent wild natural canyons to the right will 


be submerged under 500 feet of water. Only 


300 feet of Steamboat Rock will show above. 


The uperbly beautiful windings of the 
Yampa will be submerged. Gone will be the 
bright green pools, the peaceful groves of 
! elders, will : 1d cottonwoods, and no 
I ill be heard the distant echoing of 


To reach Rainbow and Island Parks, you 


will take road west of the monument, wind- 
ing north, then east through rolling ranch 
] is and sage-covered range land. Climbing 
it will bri u to the top of a hill from the 
base of which stretches the lowlands of Island 


, With the precipitous wall of the Yampa 
Plateau beyond to the south. Across Island 
flows the Green River, just emerging 
from Whirlpool Canyon. After the turbu- 
lence of the canyon, the river rests awhile, 
meandering among green islands bordered by 
big cottonwoods. Soon it is to become tur- 
bulent again as it »lunges into Split Moun- 
tain Canyon, From your vantage point on 
the hill, you see the spectacular gap of 
Whirlpool and the forbidding chasm of Spli 
Mountain Canyon. 

From the Rupel Ranch in Island Park, you 
go to the mouth of Whirlpool Canyon by 
crossing a mile of meadow, and then follow- 
ing the river’s sandy shore; and you approach 
the entrance to Split Mountain Canyon by a 
road to Rainbow Park, and then following the 
the river’s bank for a mile or 





bars along 
more 

At Split Mountain Gorge, to the south, the 
Green River bids farewell to the monument 
and its wild canyons to flow peacefully 
through green farms on its way southward 
through Utah to its junction with the Colo- 
rado. But if the river bids farewell to the 
canyons here at the gorge, this is where you 
enter afoot, to explore, perhaps alone, its 
grandeur and solitude. A road terminates 
at the gorge, and a rock formation on each 
side of the river comes down to the water, 
blocking your passage. You must climb high 
along the west bank, and follow deer trails 
upriver. If you go in midafternoon, you will 
find the red canyon wall, 2,000 feet above you, 
casting welcome shade across your trail. Be- 
low, the river washes the very foot of the 
cliff, and in places, boiis and hisses and rises 
in waves of foaming rapids. At the bend, you 
come down to the water's edge and rock-hop, 
eventually following a series of sandy beaches 
where the going is easy and restful after the 
hard climb along talus and cliff. This is the 
site of another dam proposed to be built 
inside the national monument. The glorious 
sense of solitude you are enjoying, the peace 
and beauty and quiet of the place, may some 
day soon be shattered by exploding dynamite 
and the roar of machinery. Rapids will be 
silenced, and upstream from here, through 
the length of Split Mountain Canyon, into 
Rainbow and Island Parks, and on through 
Whirlpool Canyon to the foot of the dam at 
Harper’s Corner, all will be submerged be- 
neath a reservoir up to 200 feet deep. 

For a glimpse of the Green River, at the 
north end of the monument, go to Maybell, 
Colo., and from there take the road north- 
west for 60 miles across the rolling expanse 
of sage flats and juniper forests to where the 
river leaves the open country of Brown's 
Park to plunge through the Gate of Lodore. 
At road's end, a walk across a small plateau 
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brings you to the brink of a cliff high above 
the quiet Green. Just beyond is the magnifi- 
cent Gate of Lodore—the entrance to the 
awe-inspiring, sheer-walled red can: 
Here the Green starts its turbulent 
through the national monument. This, like 
the rest of the monument, will some d 
become a destination for tourists from 
parts of the Nation and from foreign cou 
tries, if preserved as nature made it. B 


journe 


even here, 15 miles, as the crow flies, from 
the dam site at Harpers Corner, the effect 
of the dam would be felt, for the reservoir 


would inundate the Canyon of Lodore to a 
depth of 200 feet at this, its upper end 


In the nearby towns they will tell you the 
monument is inaccessible. Most of the ] 
people believe that, and as a result, few of 


them have ever seen it. Tell them you have 
been there, describe what you have seen, and 
they will look at you as though you had 
dropped in from outer space. 

The area is sible, but not easily ex- 
plored. The day before we visited Pats H 
seven cars had been there. On our way out, 
we met a sedan full of tourists going in. 
The wife of a rancher, who lives in the monu- 
ment down near Pats Hole, has just bought 
a big new Buick. Every time the lady want 
to go to town, she drives that heavy car ou 
Over the sandy, rocky road. Yes, Pats Hole i 


acce 


accessible, as are many other parts of the 
monument, and if you want to see the res- 
ervation you can; but don’t wait. Th 


magnificent canyons may not remain much 
longer as nature made them. 

Here’s what has happened: In 1938, the 
canyons were set aside to be preserved in 
perpetuity as one of this Nation’s great and 
spectacular natural exhibits of undisturbed 
scenic grandeur. During World War II, en- 
gineers of the Bureau of Reclamation en- 
tered the area in search of dam sites for 
water storage and power development. Th 
gave notice, thereafter, that two sites, Ex 
Park (the site at Harpers Corner) and Split 
Mountain Canyon, were essential to the w 
and power development plan for the Upp 
Basin of the Colorado River system. Thx 
Green and Yampa Rivers are part of th 
system. Since World War II, Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers have brought their 
proposal to the people of Utah and western 
Colorado. From the engineers’ representa- 
tions, the people in the region are convinced 
that these dams will provide the primary 
storage and diversion point for irrigation 
water; that they are needed to provide stor- 
age in the Upper Basin to meet apportion- 
ment of water to Arizona and California, 
under the Colorado River compact; and that 
sufficient power will not be available except 
by construction of Echo Park Dam, Because 
of these beliefs, the people of Utah, par- 
ticularly the communities in the vicinity of 
the monument, are now clamoring for the 
construction of these two dams. The “west- 
ern bloc” in House and Senate hears that 
clamor, and is ruled by it, instead of by facts. 

The facts are: (1) all information released 
up to now indicates that water for central 
Utah has been programed to come from 
Flaming Gorge Dam to be constructed up- 
stream from the monument; (2) that Glen 
Canyon Reservoir on the Colorado River is 
the one from which water will be released 
to States downstream under the Colorado 
River compact, and this together with water 
from storage reservoirs upstream, other than 
the two proposed for the monument, will 
meet the compact agreement adequately; 
and (3) that all the necessary power can be 
generated at dams already proposed as alter- 
nates, at sites other than those in the monu- 
ment, 

The Colorado River compact provides that 
the upper-basin States shall deliver to the 
lower-basin States 75,000,000 acre-feet of wa- 
ter every 10 consecutive years, and that 
7,500,000 acre-feet shall be apportioned each 
year to the upper-basin States for consump- 
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Clarifying the pact, 1issi r f 
Reciamation Michael W. Straus wrote the 


10or, September 


col 





19, 1950, in part, as f 





vs: “The 48,500,000 acre-feet of stor is 
ur best estimate of the t l an f 











torage capacity which will be required to 

ermit beneficial c ti use of the 

7,500,000 acre-feet all t I ipper- 

basin States, while at me time comply- 

ing with the provi ns In 

irriving at this amount of storage capacity, 
t 


be taken into cons ratior 
deposition in the reser- 


tnere 


must 








ite as sediment 
r areas, net evaporation from the reser- 
ir areas, operation of the reservoirs yr 
multiple purposes, and similar items.” 


Because dam construction within any na- 
tional park or monument is a 
the national policy of complete protection of 
primeval conditions within 


uch reserva- 
ns, those interested in defending 





tior the na- 
tional park and monument system against 
mmercial and engineering raids, have 


ked that the two dams be omitted from 
the upper-basin program. (Let empha- 
ze: They are opposing only 2 dams of the 
20 or more big projects proposed 
upper basin.) Secretary of the Interior 
ir L. Chapman, therefore 
n April 3, 1950, in W: 
that both sides 
concerning the two Dinosau 
posals. The Secretary ! 


stimony 


me 


f he 
for the 


ington, D. C., so 
themselves 
nument 


rreed that as a 





might express 


ro- 








result of te 


cide whether or not the policy of the 
partment would favor the construction of 
these dams 


the National Park Service and 


Officials of 
representatives of conservation, nature pro- 
tection, and wilderness pre 
poke in defense of the long-stand 
of the National Park Service; wl 
f the Bureau of Reclamation, mayors, and 

tatives of char 
and Congr 
and Colorado spoke for the dam 
27, Secretary Chapman’s policy-shatteri 
decision favoring the dams \V 

Immediately following that decision I 
made plans to go t J 
first hand 
the story. Was all th 
for water based on a real need 
there so much demand for power devel 
ment in a region inhabited? 

I wanted also to National 
Monument to see for myself whether tl 
area really contained a exhibit of 





if 


represen 





and Senators 


get, at 





sO 





saur 





1ature as sOme said, or whether it was ol 
inferior quality or perhaps essentially dupli- 
cated elsewhere in the park and n ument 


system 

In 6 weeks I traveled 
two States, and wherever there was oppor- 
tunity I talked with the | 
mayors and newspap 
clerks. Conversations 


the minds of the 





from 
store 


leal of confusion in 


¢ 
regarding Bureau of Reclamation pla! 


1 feeling 


h i€Cll 


was a gener: 


“a fight between 
local press. Acti 
ens of others tha 


sal 
itional 


of the n 








Cc . es 
fend the monument. 

Most people not in official posit 3 
thought there were only two dan t t 
built—the two in the national m ime! 
and that from these would come all the pow- 
er and water needed. Accordi to the Bu- 

u of Reclamation, these tw dan e 
marily for power development Some 
understood there were other dams } ned 


Dasin, but the number o 


for 


the 
these dam 
or so. The nam of the } posed Glen Can- 


upper 
varied from two to three to nine 





ested over 20 | 

‘ . The Bure 

humber cant ( 
In Utah Cel V 








that the Park Service 
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p y governing f 
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toV I ir tne n l 
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neer cheme to bu 
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erns of Mammoth Cave N 
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Canyon National M ] 
along Grand Canyon Na 
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deter ed, the first 


the Bureau 


ndence between 
itional Park Service 
the Echo Park and Split Moun- 

written in 1943. It has been 
Dinosaur National Monument 
i k t to the authority of the Federal 
Power Act because of the Brown's Park res- 
t e 1938 proclamation Mr. Hor- 
M. Albright, a former director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, president of the Amer- 
ican Plan: and Civic Association and a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Na- 
tional Parks Association, submitted the fol- 


rres} 


nd the N 


lowir testimony concerning the Federal 
Power Act at the Secretary's recent hearing, 
His evidence read in part as follows: 
“Congress by its legislation does not con- 
template invasion of these national parks 
and monuments and it is against the policy 
of Congress to plan and construct these Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Dams in Dinosaur 
National Monument. When Congress had 


the water power bill under consideration just 
after the First World War, powers were pro- 
posed for the Federal Power Commission that 
would authorize dams, reservoirs, etc., in na- 
tional park and monument areas. The bill 
passed both Houses of Congress, with this 
broad power included in it.” 

Congress, on March 3, 1921, amended the 
Federal Water Power Act to provide that 
thereafter no permit or other authorization 
shall be granted for reservoirs or other works 
for storage or carriage of water within the 
limits as then constituted of any national 
park or national monument without specific 
authority of Congress. The language of the 
amendment is comprehensive and absolute, 
and its meaning clear. In any event, all pos- 
sible doubt as to the purpose of the act would 
be resolved by its legislative history. In call- 
ing up the bill in the House, Representative 
Esch stated (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 66th 
Cong., 3d sess., vol. 60, pt. 4, p. 4204): 

“Mr. Speaker, the object of the bill is to 
modify the Federal Water Power Act so as to 
eliminate from its provisions national parks 
and national monuments. When this act 
was originally passed we supposed we had 
sufficiently safeguarded national parks and 
monuments so that there would not be con- 
structed therein any water power or recla- 
mation projects. * * * The Secretary of 
the Interior had great doubt as to the policy 
of giving to a commission control over na- 
tional parks and monuments in the matter 
of water-power development. * * * An 
understanding was reached whereby the bill 
was to be introduced at this session eliminat- 
ing the parks and monuments from the op- 
eration of the Federal Power Act, and this 
bill carries out that understanding.” 

Since the 1921 act was, by its terms, re- 
stricted to areas embraced within national 
parks and national monuments on the date 
of the act, it was necessary, until 1935, to 
include in proposed legislation for estab- 
lishi r extending national parks or na- 


tional monuments a provision to prohibit 
the Federal Power Commission from granting 
I er licenses therein. This is no longer 


nect ry When the Federal Water Power 
Act was amended by the Federal Power Act 
in 1935, the definition of the reservations 
to which the act was to apply was amended 
to exclude national parks and monuments, 
thus removing these areas from the authority 
of the Federal Power Commission with re- 
spect to the issuance of power licenses, with- 
out regard to the date of their establishment. 
The intention of the Congress, by this 
amendment, to afford unlimited protection 
to all national parks and national monu- 
ments from encroachment of power develop- 
ment, is made undeniably clear by the legis- 
lative history. In the report (No. 1318, 74th 
Cong.) accompanying the bill, S. 2796, which 
became the Federal Power Act of 1935, it is 
stated (p. 22): “The definition of the former 
term (reservations) has been amended to 
exclude national parks and national monu- 


ments. Under an amendment to the act 
passed in 1921, the Commission has no au- 
thority to issue licenses in national parks 
or national monuments. The purpose of shis 
change in the definition of reservations is to 
remove from the act all suggestion of au- 
thority for the granting of such licenses.” 

In an opinion by the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of the Interior, dated December 5, 
1939, he held: “Any attempt to preserve this 
authority in the Commission by specific pro- 
vision in the national monument proclama- 
tion would be ineffective since the authority 
of the Commission has been prescribed by 
Congress and cannot be extended by provi- 
sions in an Executive proclumation of this 
character.” 

It is true that the above-mentioned opin- 
ion of the Solicitor was not promulgated 
until almost a year and a half after the 
Dinosaur proclamation was issued. However, 
it is my understanding that the Department 
of the Interior has consistently taken the 
position, since the enactment of the amenda- 
tory Federal Power Act of 1935, that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission is precluded, by the 
plain terms of that act, from exercising any 
authority whatever within the national parks 
and national monuments, and that no fur- 
ther legislative protection for these areas is 
necessary. 

To the people of Utah and Colorado, 
friends of the national parks would say, by 
all means get your water and power. Your 
need is obvious, and you have every right 
to have that need fulfilled; but be careful 
you do not wipe out primary existing na- 
tional values at the same time—values that, 
if preserved in the national monument, will 
provide a never-ending source of business to 
the neighboring communities. Insist that 
the Bureau explore alternate sites thoroughly 
for you. Above all, go into the monument, 
Visit Round Top, Pats Hole, Harper’s Corner, 
explore some the Yampa, Split Mountain, 
and Lodore Canyons. Compare the area with 
other parks and monuments, and know what 
is at stake. 

Dinosaur National Monument, in the 
writer’s opinion, is second to no other area 
of the national park and monument system 
in its magnificence of scenic grandeur; and 
its unique scenery is duplicated nowhere 
else in the system. If the two dams are not 
built, I would recommend that the area be 
redesignated a national park and given a 
name like Green and Yampa Canyons Na- 
tional Park or Lodore National Park. I am 
convinced the area will become one of our 
most famous wilderness reservations; and 
when visitor access and accommodations are 
provided, will prove a lasting gold mine to 
northern Utah and Colorado. People in the 
local communities are in a strong position, 
acting through their representatives in Con- 
gress, to see that the Park Service receives 
the necessary appropriation to open the area 
to visitor use; and the local communities 
should be assisted by the friends of national 
parks from coast to coast to see that this 
is done. 





Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Foreign Sec- 
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retary of the Philippines, on Chinese 
Communist intervention in Korea, de- 
livered on December 7, 1950, in the First 
Committee of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY GEN. CARLOS P. ROMULO, For- 
EIGN SECRETARY OF THE PHILIPPINES, ON 
CHINESE INTERVENTION IN KOREA, IN THI 
First COMMITTEE, DECEMBER 7, 1950 


Last October, the General Assembly re- 
affirmed the wisdom and necessity of the 
action which the Security Council had taken 
in June condemning the North Korean re- 
gime for its act of aggression against the 
Republic of Korea. Today, in the same area, 
we are confronted with armed intervention 
by Communist Chinese troops against the 
forces of the United Nations. 

The author of this intervention being the 
regime that now controls the Chinese main- 
land, it is clear that we are faced with no 
ordinary armed conflict such as the United 
Nations has dealt with at one time or an- 
other during the past 4 years. This armed 
intervention is directed not against one 
country alone but against the United Na- 
tions. From the very nature, therefore, of 
the two sides involved in the hostilities, it is 
plain that we are dealing vith a situation 
that carries \/ith it the stark menace of total 
war. 

Not since the Berlin crisis of 1948 has man- 
kind stood so close to the brink of war, 
Therefore I feel certain that the General 
Assembly will bring to the discussion of this 
problem a deep sense of the mortal danger 
which mankind runs unless the United Na- 
tions acts speedily and calmly to avert it. 

Speaking as I do here for a country that 
is closer than most to the scene of hos- 
tilities, I may perhaps be permitted to state 
that I bring to this discussion more than 
our share of this deep awareness of danger. 
Yet, of course, the danger is common to us 
all, and if we fail to allay it at the source, 
it can spread so rapidly in every direction 
that there shall be neither here nor there, 
no place beyond reach of the fire that shall 
consume us all, 

Yet, even in this hour of crisis, it be- 
hooves us to consider very calmly the facts 
that have given rise to the crisis and on 
which we must base our judgment. The 
facts relative to the act of aggression by the 
North Korean troops against the Republic 
of Korea were presented and argued in the 
General Assembly earlier during the present 
session, The discussion resulted in the ap- 
proval by the Assembly of a resolution con- 
demning the North Korean regime for its act 
of aggression against the Republic of Korea 
and approving measures for the unification 
and rehabilitation of the country. In pur- 
suance of this resolution, a relief and re- 
habilitation program was sét up and United 
Nations forces crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel in pursuit of the North Korean forces 
in order to effect the territorial and political 
unification of the country. 

At the same time, the United Nations and 
its military commander in the field gave the 
most solemn assurances that the United Na- 
tions forces.would respect the integrity of 
the Manchurian frontier and fully recognize 
the rights and interests of China in the re- 
gion. Proof of the genuineness of these 
assurances was dramatically given by the 
United Nations forces which, upon reaching 
the Changjin Reserve near the frontier, not 
only stopped there but refrained from doing 
anything to interrupt the flow of power to 
Manchuria. Even if the Peiping regime had 
reason in the beginning to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the assurances that were given, the 
conduct of the United Nations forces in an 
area where the rights and interests of China 
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Japan Forced To Play Passive Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TON r< CT 
HON. ZALES N. ECTON 
oO MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Frid D mber 22 (legislative day of 

M lay, November 27), 1950 

President, I ask 

to have printed in 


M ECTON M) 
unanimous consent 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘Japan Forced To Play Passive 
Rol published in the Washirgton Sun- 
day Star of December 17, 1950. 


being no objection, the article 


rhere 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
al fc llow 
JAPAN ForcEep To Pray PASSIVE ROLE 
(By Sebastian Haffner) 

LONDON Surely the oddest thing about 
the Korean crisis is that the one great power 
v apart from China, is most vitally con- 
r 1 by hat happens in Korea plays no 

it at all That is Japan. 

. It seer difficult to realize today that up 
t ro Korea was firmly and unques- 
t ly in Japanese hands, and that for 15 
' f 1930 to 1945, it has been the basis 
from which Japanese power had ranged all 
over Manchuria d North China. No doubt 
t wi n overextension of Japanese power 
v h was bound to be corrected But a 
J nese¢ terest in Korea is, nevertheless, 
perfectly legitimate, and Japanese concern 
{ ut K is, indeed, inevitable as long as 
Jay ny way capable of taking normal 
care her own safety and vital interests. 
Korea in the hands of any other great power 
i i trite but perfectly exact phrase, a 
pist pointed at Japan's heart. The least 


tl Japan, if she were master of her own 
i uld be bound to insist on with all 
her powe would be that Korea remained 
endent buffer state between herself, 

( d the Soviet Far East 
h f course, Japan is not at present 
tiny, and so profoundly 
conscious of this that she does not 
eve! e to take notice of what is happening 
With the Chinese flood 


( her a y tep. 


I toward her, she remains as numb as 
red body 

This is not because Japan's physical power 

} lisappeared. Her 90,000,000 people are 

all th i they have not lost their politi- 

cal i national cohesion, their technical 


skil ! ir formidable fighting qualities, 
} ntly terrified the world. 


which nly rece 
There is not the slightest doubt that Japan 


remains intrinsically one of the great powers 
of the present day—probably still a consid- 
erably greater power than China. Nor is 
there any doubt that if this power were 


operative in a normal way, nobody would 
have to worry about China overrunning 
Korea 

But Japan’s power ts 
effi and 


momentarily, self- 
withholding itself, in literal 


to the dictates of her recent con- 
wanted to exact a subtle 








f e on t e conqueror and to prove 

t elf-defeat absurdity of the short- 

unconditional surrender, 

total disarmament and total political emas- 

llation, which they ! e pursued toward 

during the past 5 vea s, she could 

( e 1 n effective method than her 

present attitude 
UNITED TES PAYS PENALTY 

For it is now proven that American long- 
ran power ca inot replace Japane e | 

power in the Far E and the complete 

elimination of Japan from the far eastern 

p er ¢ Le i n has ex} i America and 

her allies to the present humiliation at the 

hand of China China is, of course, a 

iller power than the United States on any 

I con but locally she is, as we 

now see, quite capable of successfully defying 

the United States, whose centers of strength 

are 7,000 miles away, and who, moreover, 


has other areas in the world to take care of. 
China would not be able to do this if she 
were locally checked by an independent and 
armed, albeit defeated and chastened, Japan, 
who would be inevitably driven by her own 
vital interests to impose such a check on her, 
America is now paying the penalty for hav- 
ing, temporarily, deprived Japan of her inde- 
pendence and paralyzed her vital nerve; 
instead of holding the balance of power be- 
tween China and Japan, of which she would 
be perfectly capable, she has to fight China 
practically single-handed, and at long 
range a task which overtaxes even her 
vast power potential. 

What is true of Japan in Asia is equally 
true of Germany in Europe. There is no 
doubt that German power in the thirties and 
early forties had become exorbitant and had 
to be curbed. There is equally no longer any 
doubt that the western powers with their 
“unconditional surrender” policy and their 
treatment of defeated Germany fatally over- 
shot the mark and put Europe at the mercy 
of Russia. They are now awkwardly and be- 
latedly trying to retrace their steps. But 
even now they labor under the delusion that 
they can treat Germany simultameously as 
an ally and as a defeated enemy, and that 
they can have an effective military ‘‘contribu- 
tion to western defense” from a politically 
humiliated and emasculated nation. They 
are unlikely to make much progress before 
they free themselves from this schizophrenia. 

The present crisis, of which Korea is the 
most conspicuous, but by no means the most 
menacing, part, is the nemesis of “uncon- 
ditional surrender,” and of all that followed. 
By enforcing the unconditional surrender and 
the total disarmament of Japan and Ger- 
many, the victors of 1945 knocked away two 
e sential pillars of the balance of power in 
Europe and Asia. But only a balance of 
power provides a basis of peace in a world in 
which power is divided among independent 
nations. The world is today paying a heavy 
price for having forgotten this elementary 
truth. It will not find peace before it re- 
learns it. 








Dean Acheson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “These Days,” written by George 
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ublished in the Wash- 
of December 21 
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ington 
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There being no objection, the arti 
was ordered to be printed in the R: 
as follows: 





(By Geor kolskv) 

Tr R ] ] e {| 
I I a : 
t T C by dismi Dean A 

g j tat The pet 
the moment, be ignored. 

Democrats and others suggest that 
no me to complain about Dean Ache 
They propose that we shall have unity 


If by unity, they mean that no p 
official is to be criticized even if the bl 
our sons is spilled because of his stiff-nex 
obstinacy and his lack of good sense, t} 
they ask not for unity but for abject 
ceptance ol stupidity as a rule of life 

It would seem that logic would require, if 
unity is to be achieved, that one who h 
become so unpalatable to the American pe 
ple as Dean Acheson is, be retired. Who i 
this man that unity must depend upon h 
continuance in office? 

Suppose by the laws of nature, Dean Ache- 
son would drop dea”, would the United Sta 
cease to exist? If it is unity that is requir: 
and this man is an impediment to unity, do 

fr. Truman mean to tell us that even amo! 
deserving Democrats there is not one n 
who is capable of being Secretary of S 
of inspiring confidence and of achievir 
unity? 

If the President were to accept a national 
rather than a partisan criterion, the num- 
ber is very large. This Nation is not so bank- 
rupt in p.~sonalities that it is limited to on 
man, to any one man. 














Therefore, the plea that opposition t 
Dean Acheson imprrils unity is nonsense. It 
is Dean Acheson who i:nperils unity. 


1 


His policy in China has proved to be a fail- 
ure for which we are paying with the liv 
of our children. His policy in Europe h 
brought u: ily associates but no allies. H 
policy in South America has weakened « 
ties with our most important neighbors. 

He has appeased Soviet Russia until th 
country has become the mightiest on earth, 
lessening our influence by a war in which wv 
have been defeated. He has only enriched 
Great Britain at our expense. 

Surely, it is not Dean Acheson, but the 
United States of America that is important. 

In 1943, the United States was a tremen- 
dous force in the world, courted by all na- 
tions. We were feeding a large part of the 
world; we were supplying warring nations. 
We were giving away about $50,000,000,000 

We were giving to Russia $11,000,000,000. 
We were fizhting on a dozen fronts. In Asia, 
we were fighting nearly alone with National- 
ist China as our principal ally. In Europe, 
our troops were carrying the burden into 
Germany. 

In November, two conferences were held, 
one at Cairo and one at Tehran, and from 
December 1, 1943, until today our power in 
the world has been receding. At Moscow, 
Tehran, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, San Fran- 
cisco, London, and Paris the United States 
was talked out of influence, power, and 
authority. 

And all the time the American taxpayer 
was paying for his own destruction. And it 
culminated in the retreat from Korea and 
the miserable monkeys insulting our country 
in daily speeches on our own soil at the 
United Nations, and they are entitled to do 
it by treaty. We have come to that. 

Now, I do not say that Dean Acheson is 
responsible for all that. Such an assump- 
tion is wholly false. He is not a big enough 
man to have done so much damage. 

But he is also not a big enough man to 
have errested the decay of policy, to have 
































Statement by the Committee on the 
Present Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
IN THE sin as , on nes TED STATES 


Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this morning I received a communica- 
tion from Dr. Vannevar Bush, a member 
of the Committee on the Present Danger 
which apparently is comprised of a very 
distinguished group of educators an‘ 
lawyers I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp their very fine statement, in my 
opinion, of the present situation 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follow 
4 STATEMENT BY THE COMMITTI ON THE 

PRESENT DANGEI 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 12, 1950 





t U1 i 
i ¢ be ™ 
red 
tl t ¢ imi t t l t 1e 
Present Danger, makil thi tatement, be- 
lieve that the hour is at hand when our 
country must mobilize its manpows nd 
resources On a scale great e1 1 to meet the 
real and present danger, and that + 
very great indeed 
Ve confront the actualit f the ult 


vast Red Chinese armies on the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea. We confront the con- 
dition of military weakne in Western Eu- 





rope, a condition seriously worsened e- 
cent shocking devel é in the Far East 
We confront the fact that in the circum- 
tances American powe S 1 - 
juately mobilized. We confront the 





we can find no safety by withdravy 
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Anatomy of the PAC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. RALPH W. GWINN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 
M} +WINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remar's, I wish to 


1 


include the following article which ap- 
peared in the November 27, 1950, issue 


of the Freeman by Edna Lonigan: 
ANATOMY OF THE FAC 
(By Edna Lonigan) 

There is obviously something very wrong 
in Washin n that our usual explanations 
do t cover, The Truman administration 

+01 100,000 from July 1945 to July 
1 1 e have neither peace nor plenty. 
We have 1 military force and no foreign 





} y adequate to meet the dangers we face, 
A wing popular awareness of these facts 
v in imp factor in the administra- 
th s defeats on Elect 1 Da 
All poli ul action h its roots in the 
source political p act in 
Washi n is expl is hap- 
€ in the ele 1 di changes 
i tl election districts, and in our party 
‘ m, over the last 18 years, which have 
made possible the strange new policies of our 
I ‘ Governmen 
In early 1940 the inner stresses within the 
Democratic Party grew too great, and the 
I t t F ey, Hull, and Garner were 
‘ ed to the third term because, as Farley 
1 America new men should be allowed 
to come up from below. The New Dealers 
{ i a third term because, if Roosevelt 
retired, they would have nowhere to go. 
They had little standing or achievements in 
private life The New Dealers won; but the 
bureaucri who had not come up through 
the renaks, could not hold political power. 
They only precipitated a struggle within the 
ranks of the “ins’’ to determine who was go- 
ing to be the party. 
Beneath the old party labels, who is exer- 


cising the power now? Obviously the party 
machine or fraction is much stronger, more 
stable and more skillful than the New Deal- 
ers ever were. This new political machine, 
which holds together the fragments that 
make up the Fair Deal and rules the old 
Democratic Party, is an outgrowth of the 
CIO's Political Action Committee (PAC), 
The PAC was formally organized on July 
7, 1943, by the executive board of the CIO, 
under the guidance of Sidney Hillman. Its 
purpose, according to CIO President Philip 
Murray, was to “mobilize the 5,000,000 mem- 


ber fthe CIO * * ® for effective labor 
‘ 1 on the political front.” He explained 
that recause of the “deplorable record of the 


eighth Congress, the primary po- 
litical task today is to weld the unity of all 
workers, farmers and other progressives, be- 
hind candidates, regardless of party affilia- 
tions, who support the war program of our 
Commander in Chief, and enlightened do- 
mestic and foreign policies.” From the be- 
ginning the PAC was vitally interested in the 
composition of Congress, and in control of 
policy through control of Cor 

rhe PAC prgram was well under way in 
the ummer of 1944 At the Chicago conven- 
PAC helped to nominate him fora 
fourth term, President Roosevelt was quoted 


ress 








as saving “Clear everything with Sidney.” 
The PAC supported Truman for Vice Presi- 
dent and probable successor, and helped elect 
a Congress which would carry out the Roose- 


velt policie 

The new Seventy-ninth Congress followed 
the Roosevelt-PAC line in foreign affairs, 
with UNO, UNRRA, Bretton Woods; but on 
domestic policy it refused to go along with 
the demands of the PAC spokesmen to keep 
peacetime price controls and to make deficit 
financing permanent by voting public hous- 
ing, socialized medicine and other welfare 
schemes. 

In the 1946 campaign, the PAC arrogantly 
demanded that the voters defeat all the can- 
didates for Congress who had refused to sup- 
port its measures and had dared to advocate 
a free economy. It was roundly defeated by 
the voters, who were sick of rationing. 

After the 1946 campaign the PAC dropped 
out of sight. Most people thought it was no 
longer dangerous. What has the PAC been 
doing since 1946? 

Under PAC the local CIO officials became 
grass-roots political organizers responsible 


for seeing that every union member and 
his family were registered and educated 
to vote for policies the PAC favored. The 


machinery of the unions was converted to 
supply trained organizers, and followers 
drilled in obedience. PAC also supplied a 
means of political compulsion on the voters 
because, under the Wagner Act, workers who 
refused to register on the orders of the shop 
steward could be deprived of their jobs and 
their union cards, that is, of their right 
to work in any other shop in the industry. 
Under the same threat the workers could 
also be compelled to make political contri- 
butions to the PAC fund. The unions, that 
is, exercised the power of taxation. 

Policy was made at the top and ratified by 
the locals. There was no place for debate or 
dissenting opinion, and no way for change to 
come from below. There was no chance for 
the members to leave and form an opposi- 
tion party, because they were tied to the 
PAC by their jobs. This amounted to vir- 
tual disfranchisement of the minority—or 
perhaps the majority—which did not agree 
with the policies made at national head- 
quarters. 

This new political machine differed from 
tradivional American party organization in 
several important ways. 

Our political system rests on what we call 
representative government, but the name, 
as usual, explains only the past significance 
of the idea. What does “representative” 
mean; representative of what? A representa- 
tive political system is one in which local 
differences are represented, or preserved. 
Small areas have a spokesman at the seat of 
government, and, therefore, even if they dif- 
fer from the most powerful or the most 
numerous, they cannot be obliterated by a 
ruling class at the center with its restless 
drive toward uniformity. Representative 
government is unity in diversity. It is the 
form of government which protects all the 
individual differences in a community be- 
cause, as Mill put it so beautifully, those 
differences are precious to anyone who values 





humanity. It is, of course, the most n 
and subtle of all patterns of political or - 
ization. 

The representative principle is the « . 
plete antithesis of the leadership prir 


in which one faction becomes suprem 


subordinates all other parts of the N 
to its will. The change from represent 
ment to totalitarian government 


its counterpart in the change in the p 
cal party, from the representatiy 
flecting the individual members with 
their differences, to the leadership | 
In the new party men are controll 
m ss by a steering mechanism at t 
ter, which 
the leaders wish, and replaces tree « 
with the plebiscite. 

The PAC was then by its very form 
a challenge to representative gover 
Workingmen who could be seduced by 
ises of social gains into accepting a pa 
of ideas bound together at the cent: ‘ 
compelled to accept them through fear 
losing their jobs, were no longer free citize: 
of a republic. 

All this power might not have been 
dangerous, except that the new politi 
bosses knew exactly how to use it. Josep! 
Gaer, Official historian of the PAC, tells 
in The First Round, that in 1942, out of { 
000,000 voters, only 28,000,000 cast thx 





induces 


them to vote ¢ 


votes. The PAC leaders knew, as In 
knew, that most voters, whether at the 
polls or at directors’ meetings, are inert 


Whoever controls a very small fraction of tl 
votes can control the whole body. With o: 
28,000,000 citizens voting, an organizati 
which could bring one or two million stra- 
tegically distributed new voters to the poll 
could control the whole United States. 

Hillman knew that the primaries were 
even more important than the vote on elec- 
tion day because an outside faction could 
more easily get control and put its men in, 
or prevent its opponents from being nomi- 
nated, so that the voters could not choose 
them if they wanted to. 

Another trifle was noticed by Hillman a1 
his legal staff. The Corrupt Practices A 
and the Smith-Connally Act, which govern 
contributions to political parties by uni 
or corporation, did not apply to the pr 
maries. The PAC could spend all the m 
it liked in the primaries, and still be within 
the law. 

With this new weapon Sidney Hillman and 
his coworkers set to work to turn the flank 
of the Democratic Party, by defeating every 
vestige of the Farley-Garner wing and build- 
ing up a new group of candidates committed 
to PAC policies. 

A Nation-wide political junta of left-wing 
union leaders able to put 12,000,000 votes and 
millions of dollars behind policies of their 
own choosing, and to force their opponent 
oyt of public life, would have been threat 
enough to representative government. But 
American labor had nothing to do with it 

In January 1944 Earl Browder reported to 
the American Communist Party that the 
Soviet leaders had decided to disband it, and 
replace it with a new political organizaticn 
including workers, farmers, and other 
gressives, organized in every election district 
through the labor unions. 

This new party conforms in every respect 
with the structure of the PAC, announced a 
few months earlier. What is even more in- 
teresting, the Communist Party announced 
its dissolution a few months later and be- 
came the Communist Political Association. 
The remarkable resemblance between the 
PAC and Browder’s program for the Commu- 
nist Party was spelled out by the Dies com- 
mittee in March 1944 in House Report 1311. 
The Communist Party and its allies raised 
the usual bitter criticisms of this report, but 
they did not answer its facts. 

Browder said the new policy was to achieve 
“national unity for the realization of the 
perspectives laid down in Tehran.” These 


pro- 
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Another outstandi triumph of PAC in 
1944 was obtained in tl pris rie particu- 
r 1 the Southern States, where the small 
number of voters participatir made it es- 
illv easy or the PAC t I 1¢ to win 
I In fact we ] never know the 
ext t of the power exercised by the PAC 
we have had f idy of the pri- 
contests, especl yY int tl 





We know the results in part by the slow 
but unremitting rise in the number of lib- 
eral southerners who have come to Wash- 
i to represent the Democratic 
It is extremely difficult to persuade the scuth- 
ers that the PAC has ») much weight. 
They know “It can’t happen here.” T 
not yet see what can happen w 
eased by WPA, farm pay! 
and the unions falls into the hands of 
group with a military sense of strategy and 
perfect military synchronization 

What became of the PAC after the Eight- 
feth Republican Congress came in? We can 
be sure, knowing the forces in control of the 
PAC, that it went somewhere. The Commu- 
nists never retreat; they only change tac- 
tics. They merely turned off their propa- 
ganda. That is a technique the New Dealers 
knew well. Whenever the comment grows 
unfavorable enough, just drop out of sight, 
ind people will forget 

Evidence of how far the PAC idea had be- 
come embedded in the regular Democratic 
Party is furnished in a speech by Francis L. 
McElroy, New York State Democratic cam- 
paign manager in 1946. Mr. McElroy de- 
clared that the Republican Party in New York 
State was the rallying point in this country 
for pro-Hitler forces ‘The arguments em- 
ployed in this campaign by Mr. Dewey 
. * are the same deadly, vicious argu- 
ments which Hitler and the Nazis used to 
gain power in Germany,” he said 

Mr. McElroy added that the Democratic 
Party was ready to back its charge that the 
Republican Party was the rallying point for 
every un-American organization, every bigot, 
every treasonable person in the Nation 

That is not the language of the American 
party system. If you test it by the use of 
symbols, it is the language of the Browder 
program of 1944. Because the PAC was so 
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symbols laid down t lide policy making 
by Earl Browder in 1944 

Labor was now no | r divided rhere 
was no national “Den E t Where 
was the resistance to PAC t I f a 

In 1948 we did not hear much about PAC 
We heard instead of the Progressive Party, 
which nominated Henry Wallace on a third- 


party ticket, generally 
party of the Communi 

There was a strong belief among the Com- 
munist leadership that a third party was a 
great mistake. Hillman and pointed 
out the technical difficulties which had made 





had seen 





it impossible for even Theodore Roosevelt t 
set a third party He had also shown ho' 
ea was to take over one of the old parties 





What prooi have we that the Politburo in 
Moscow wanted the election of Wallace? 
Wallace certainly did not poll the total Com- 
munist vote For 8 years they had worked 
on getting control of a major party. Why 
give up the Truman party? 

In 1948 the New Dealers deserted Truman 
because they thought his ship was sinking 
That merely showed the profound politi 
stupidity of the bureaucr y turned politi 

The men in the jobs ayed with 
Truman because they had Truman wen 
into the convention with all the Presidential 
the bureaucracy, the spending p 
ers, and the power of ap} , 
local machines had to with r £ 
When Senator HUMPHREY put through what 
was virtually the PAC platform in the Dem- 





strategists 





powers 








ocratic convention, and iruman accepted lt, 
he was on his way. 

Practically every word of Truman’s cam- 
paign came, again, from Browder pattern 
of 1944, which is the policy f the PA¢ 


Practically every word of his 
Eightieth C 


ngress can be itound eariler in 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

IN THE SENATE OF 

Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 

Monday 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, 

unanimo consent t nave 





RECORD a itement which I pre- 
{ Christmas season. 
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‘ de to all my colleagues in the Sen- 
‘ hei taf—fs, and other employee s of 
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I iy that out of the Christmas holiday 
come a rededication on all of our parts 
j les of the Wayshower. We are 
d ti with God, all thines are possible,” 
nd we k w that it is “in Him we live and 


With the recog- 
will indeed be ade- 


e ¢ i have our being 
e facts, we 
challenge of world peace 


ale ii 

We here on this continent bid a Merry 
Christmas to all the peoples of the world. 
We have good will for all men. We seek harm 


» no one. We pray and will strive for the 
when ¢ earth there will indeed by a 
u firm, and lasting peace. 








Boyhood Background of Hon. Hubert H. 
Humphrey, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday. December 22 (legi:’ative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
dealing with the boyhood life of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
Minnesota {Mr. HumpnHrey]. The arti- 
cle was published in the November 9, 
1950, issue of the Times-Record, of Do- 
land, S. Dak. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DOLAND Prope TELL or SENATOR HUMPHREY'S 
BoyrHoop BACKGROUND 
(By Mrs. W. H. Doty) 

Just before election, when Minnesota’s 
junior Senator, Hupert H. HUMPHREY, swung 
into this territory for a series of political 
speecher, his Doland friends flocked to hear 
him and to shake his hand, 


People of this community are especially 
interested in HUMPHREY because many of 


them knew him as a bright, energetic 
youngster who went darting about his fa- 
ther’s Doland drug store or zooming around 


his paper route. 


EARLY TRAINING HERE 

His family moved to Doland from Wallace 
when he was a small boy, and all of his grade 
and high-school training was received in the 
Doland schools 

Whenever he bobs into political limelight, 
as he has many times in his rapid rise to 
prominence, people here get an I-knew-him- 
when gleam in their eyes and avidly lap up 

newspapers, magazines, or radios 
him. Regardless of their political 
they are pleased at favorable com- 


anythin 
iy of 


leanings, 


ments and at le mildly irritated at un- 
flattering gibes 
SOME DISAGREE WITH HIM 
N 1 of Humpnurey’s former fellow- 


townsmen see eye to eye with him on his 


pet polici In fact, many disagree sharply 
nd say he is far too radical. But in this 
small town where he lived from the time he 
could barely toddle until he finished high 
school, many are genuinely fond of him. 
They remember him as a fast-moving 
youngster with lots of ability, a cooperative 


attitude, and a friendly grin for everyone. 
SUBJECT OF COFFEE-CUP CONFABS 
Senator's activities and utterances 
prompted many a coffee-cup confab 
Seldom do these lunch-counter dis- 
cussions end until his boyhood friends have 
attempted to explain his rapid rise to 
prominence. The reasons advanced range 
from “He just got the breaks,” to “Well, 
Pinky always was a darn smart boy.” 

There may be some truth in both these ex- 
planations, but more thoughtful and possibly 
more accurate ones have come from those 
more intimately associated with the lad dur- 
ing his 16 years in Doland. 


The 
have 
here 


CLOSE FAMILY FRIEND 


When Mrs. Don Wolverton, close friend 
and former neighbor of the Humphrey fam- 
ily, Was asked what she considered the most 
important factor in his success, she gave the 
following explanation: “I think his parents 
deserve much of the credit. His father’s driv- 
ing ambition to get ahead and burning as- 
pirations for his family must have made a 
rea] impression on the boy. But his mother, 
I believe, contributed just as much in a quiet- 
er, less commanding way. Her stubborn ad- 
herence to what she believed was right gave 
him some ideals he shouldn’t outgrow—even 
in politics.” 

Before Doland’s beloved country doctor, 
H. W. Sherwood, died in 1944, he noted that 
young HUMPHREY was “making his mark,” 
and he contended that Hubert, like most 
other small-town youngsters, had a definite 
advantage over those of larger towns or 
cities. 

“If a small-town kid has any talent at all, 
he gets a chance to develop it because it 
gets attention earlier and the competition 
isn’t so keen,” often declared the aged phy- 
Sicilian, accenting hic words with several 
thumps of his knobby cane. 


FATHER’S POLITICAL CRONY 


“No one can rightfully say that ’Ubert 
succeeded just because 'e got the breaks,” 
protested English-born Alfred Paine, former 
Doland postmaster. “By gosh, 'e made ‘is 
breaks; "Ubert went places because ’e was 
’Ubert and ’e ‘ad wot it takes,” bristled the 
gray-haired friend of the family. 

Mr. Paine and Hubert’s father were polit- 
ical cronies way back in the twenties, before 
it was popular in this vicinity to be a 


Democrat. 
PASTOR AND SCOUT LEADER 


Rev. Albert Hartt, now of Rosholt but 
formerly pastor of the church HUMPHREY 
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attended in Doland, Is positive that the fac- 
ulty of Doland High School figured promi- 
nently in his success. 

“The training and inspiration that partic. 
ular group of teachers managed to give the 
Doland youth were most unusual,” he has de- 
clared many times. He can recall maz 
cidents as leader of young HUMPHREY’'s B 
Scout troop. However, Reverend Hartt 
always felt that the gifted Hubert could } 
done much better with his talents than 
go all-out for politics. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

If you should ask Guy W. Cook of H 
Springs, superintendent of Doland sc! 
at that time, how he accounts for H 
PHREY's record, he would be sure to me 
his speech training. 

“Learning to speak convincingly as a high- 
school debater,” he told your reporter 


summer, “is right where he got his start 
otf course,” Cook added  thoughtfull: 
“Hubert alway had a good mind, lots 


ambition, and an unusual gift of gab.” 
CAREFULLY FACES AUDIENCE 

When HUMPHREY was in the seventh grad 
he played the title role in the operetta, Jack 
ad the Beanstalk. His costume simulated 
the tight-fitting clothing of medieval peas- 
antry, with colorful shoulder puffs and short 
bloomerlike overpants. 

The beanstalk was a pole with pegs for 
climbing, camouflaged by artificial folia; 
and large cloth beanpods. * * * HuBEarT 
nimbly climbed the beanstalk, but as he hur- 
ried down at the end of the scene, he caught 
the seat of his bloomers on a peg. Result 
Young Humpurey carefully faced the audi- 
ence the rest of the evening and Ruth Sapp, 
the girl playing the part of Jack’s mother got 
the giggles and almost wrecked the perform- 
ance. Ruth is now the wife of Commander 
W. 8S. Johnson, U.S. N. They have recently 
returned home after spending a year and a 
half on Guam. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


While Hubert was a student at Doland 
High School, he took part in all extra-curric- 
ular activities. Although he was a tall, 
skinny youngster, he was wiry and determined 
enough to do fairly well in athletics and 
brainy enough to be a straight “A” student, 
besides doing odd jobs around the drugstore 
and occasionally indulging in a little horse- 
play with his pals. He was valedictorian of 
his class. 


PROMINENT SCHOOLMATES 


HUMPHREY had several schoolmates who, 
though not as well known in South Dakota 
as he, are very successful in their fields. On 
the debating team with him were Julian 
Hartt, Methodist minister’s son who is now 
professor of religion in the divinity school at 
Yale University, and Alvin Hahn, a promi- 
nent attorney at Monrovia, Calif. Another 
member of that debating group was Earl 
Hansen, a prosperous farmer near Doland. 

There are those who say they would prefer 
Hansen’s comparatively carefree life as a 
successful farmer and solid citizen of the 
community to the uneasy heights of a top- 
ranking politician. 

Possibly there was some magic in the ini- 
tial “H” for these four boys, HuMPHREY, 
Hartt, Hahn, and Hansen, made stiff com- 
petition for even the largest high schools of 
the State. 

One bit of Humpurey lore tells of an ora- 
torical contest judged by Carl Mundt, then 
an instructor in the normal school at Madi- 
son, The story goes that Alvin Hahn re- 
ceived first place and Husert HUMPHREY 
second. School notes are said to have report- 
ed that Mr. Mundt gave the boys valuable 
criticisms after the contest. 


KEEPS UP DOLAND CONTACTS 


The Senator’s Doland acquaintances are 
pleased that he takes time out to maintain 




































































mtacts. | former Sunday school 
dna Holmes, now 
the birthday remembr 
year. Nor does he forget 
Wilkins, who says she used 
ind just as she did her 
“When Hubert joined 
yard, there was always p 
re led Mrs. Wilkins. “He 
even then He seemed to be able to get 
*m all to do what he wanted them to and 
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keep them |! 





No visit to Doland would be complete for 

HuBERT until he had gone into a huddle with 

Deschler Welch, a former classmate and 

bable partner in several pranks that gave 
eir teachers a few gray hair 

Doland people will continue to watch Hu- 

HUMPHREY With interest and pride. At 

t a few wish he would be a bit more cau- 

us in his upward climb because, in Do- 

nd, even Republicans hope he won't stub 


political 
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War and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


99 


Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. O’MAHCIEY. Mr. President, I 

k unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the tex 
of some remarks on war and inflat 
vhich I have prepared for delivery t 
evening over the NBC radio network 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 


RECorD, as follows: 
WAR AND INFLATION 





t 
on 


War is the consummate folly to which 
mank‘nd has been condemned throughout 
ll written history. It is tl 

d 





manity, and leaves only a widening path of 
terrcr and destruction in its wake 
As science advances, war b mes more ap- 


} 


palling, more all-inclusive, more utterly de- 
ructive. World War II far exceeded World 
War I in the devastation it wrought, and if 
there should be a third world war, it will 
drench the globe ir 
f which no mind can conceive ave only 
that everyone who comprehends the devas- 
ing extent of the two gli l conflicts al- 
ready fought in this generation must know 
hat the sufferings and the burden of a third 
world war will be borne by generations yet 
nborn. 
It was the comprehension of this fact that 
led the Government of the United States, 
even before military victory was achieved 
over Germany and Japan in 1945, to under- 
take the establishment of the United Nati . 
Our national purpose could not have been 
be.ter stated than it was by Senator ARTHUR 
IDENBERG, of Michig 
the Senate on January 10, 19 ) 
“We are fighting to defend America We still 


1 a blood bath the horror 


t 
1 





u 






propose to help create the post r world on 
is which will stop aggression f kee} 

d, so far as humanly possible, substitute 

tice for force among free men. We pre- 

pose to do it primarily for our n sake We 

still propose also to substitute justice for 

force—if we can—in writing the peace which 


terminates this war. 

In that memorable speech which laid the 
cornerstone of what h I 
partisan international policy, Senator VAN- 
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Secretary Acheson’s Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
ENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp two very interesting let- 
ters from the columns of the New York 


IN THE 


Times of December 20. Both these let- 
ters deal with the move to force the dis- 
missal of Secretary Acheson. 


It is also interesting and worthy of 


note that the editor of the New York 
Times, in a note printed at the bottom of 
the Letters to the Editor column, states 
that a preponderance of letters in de- 
fense of Secretary Acheson are being 


printed in that column because the New 
York Times has received 10 letters in sup- 
port of Secretary Acheson to every 1 iet- 
ter critical of him in the present situa- 
tion 

There being no objection, the letters 
and editor’s comment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SECRETARY ACHESON’S CRITICS 
AIMS OF OPPOSITION EXAMINED, LOSS OF CONFI- 
DENCE CHARGE CHALLENGED 
To the Eprror OF THE NEW YORK TIMEs: 

The Republican demand for the removal 
of the Secretary of State at a moment of 
national emergency has shaken the country 
and shocked our allies. No responsible state- 
ment of reasons adequate to so extreme and 
unprecedented a step has been offered, other 
than the claim that Mr. Acheson has “lost 
the confidence of the country.” 

Since the country has not declared its 
views, this assertion must be taken as merely 
rhetorical. Even as rhetoric it is dubious. 
If the reaction to the Republican demand in 
and around Boston is evidence, leaders of 
American opinion, Republican as well as 
Democratic, do not share the party’s convic- 
tion on that point. 

What, then, is the case against Mr. Ache- 
son? We must assume, in respect for the 
Republican Congressmen, that it is some- 
thing more than the dislike of some Members 
of Congress for his mustache, his clothes, 
and the precision of his use of the English 
language We must assume, for the same 
reason, that it is something more taan the 
McCarthyism that Mr. Acheson is soft to 
communism. You disposed of that insinua- 
tion in unanswerable terms in your editorial 
of December 16. No American in public life 
has a more consistent record of effective 
opposition to communism than the Secretary 
ol state 

What, then, is the case? If it is not per- 
sonal distaste or discredited gossip, what is 
it? Republican reference is made to far east- 
ern policy in terms which suggest that Mr. 
Acheson has not been sufficiently hostile to 
communism in that part of the world. 

We are fighting Communist aggression in 
Korea as the result of a courageous decision 
taken by Mr. Truman on Mr. Acheson’s ad- 
vice. Are the Republicans complaining that 
we are not fighting communism elsewhere in 
Asia as well? Specifically, are they com- 
plaining because we are not also at war with 
Communists in China? Is it their conten- 
tion that Mr. Acheson has lost the confidence 
of the American people because he has pur- 


sued a policy aimed at avoiding war in 
China? 

The country is entitled to a clarification 
of their position. It is no secret that there 
are Republican Senators and Republican pub- 
lishers who wou:'d like to involve the United 
States in war in China. In the past they 
have been regarded as an irresponsible mi- 
nority. Do they now make Republican pol- 
icy? And is it in submission to their views 
that the United States must lose the services 
of an able, devoted and courageous Secre- 
tary of State at the moment when we need 
him most? 

ARCHIBALD MacLEIsH. 

Boston, December 17, 1950. 

DISUNITY FEARED 
To the Eprror oF THE Naw YoRK TIMES: 

I wish to record my entire approval of 
your recent editorial regarding Secretary of 
State Acheson, 


I have been shocked at the vituperative 
character of some of the attacks made on 
both Mr. Acheson and General MacArthur, 


whatever mistakes they may have made (and 
who has not made them?). I regard them 
both as high-minded, patriotic Americans 
undeserving of such treatment. 

As for the Republican resolutions regard- 
ing Mr. Acheson, particularly in view of the 
meeting in Brussels, I can only think of them 
as an act of unparalleled political folly, 
The effect in European capitals is set forth 
in the dispatch of your London correspond- 
ent, Raymond Daniel. 

fhat is needed in Washington is less quar- 
reling and more cooperation (this applies to 
both Republicans and Democrats) and more 
patriotism, Let's close ranks and “git goin’.” 
A DIsGusTEeD REPUBLICAN. 
NEw YorK, December 17, 1950. 


(Space has been given in these columns 
to a preponderance of letters in support of 
Mr. Acheson for the reason that our mail 
has run approximately 10 to 1 in his favor.— 
Editor, the Times.) 





The Great Struggle Is Yet To Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 22, 1950 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
versal the United Nations forces have 
suffered in Korea is not a defeat, nor is 
it the end of a battle. The United Na- 
tions forces went into Korea for the high 
moral purpose of enforcing peace. 

The set-back given our advancing 
forces is most definitely, however, a 
warning that the road ahead is going to 
be difficult. As Secretary of Defense 
Marshall recently told the Congress of 
American Industry: 

We are in a period of the greatest tension 
and facing the possibility of * * * catas- 
trophe. * * * The country is facing an 
unprecedented era in American life, and we 
have to do all in our power to prevent the 
state of affairs of today, bad as it is, from 
deteriorating into something dreadful to 
contemplate—another world war. 


Secretary Marshall’s warning was 
spoken almost 8 years to the day after a 
previous address to the same group of 
industrial leaders, at their annual dinner 
meeting, in the same room of the 
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Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. He 
was Chief of Staff of the United Stat: 
Army then, and we had been only a few 
days less than 1 year involved in World 
War II. But we had won our first stra- 
tegic success by the landing in North 
Africa, and though victory was 2! years 
in the future, morale was high, and the 
miracle of American industrial produc- 
tion had begun to work. 

Today, with the situation more grave 
than it was then, we have made less 
progress toward creating the strength we 
shall need for our protection and sur- 
vival. Moreover we must do more for 
our allies than we had to do 8 years aeo 
Secretary Marshall’s address to the Con- 
gress of American Industry was, there- 
fore, more than a warning of the gravity 
of the situation. It was a clear state- 
ment of what has to be done. This 
build-up will be from the low state of 
last June “to a position from which we 
can at least see the peaks we may have 
to climb in case of all-out war.” And 
Secretary Marshall warned: 

We must get there as quickly as possible 
meanwhile rushing our planning for what- 
ever further development will be necessary. 


Summing up, Secretary Marshall 
pointed out that what we must do is not 
only to resolve the issue in Korea, and 
prepare for any eventualities that may 
arise; we must develop a system new to 
American practice that will be enduring, 
not a system that will collapse at any 
surface relaxation in the tension under 
which we live, and under which we must 
expect to live until peace and democracy 
are firmly established in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the great task fac- 
ing the American Congress and 
American people—to build the system 
that will endure in spite of the reverses 
of a single campaign and will stand us 
in good stead whatever the struggle that 
may come. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask, therefore, unani- 
mous consent to insert Secretary Mar- 
shall’s statement of December 8, 1950, on 
his task, in the ConGressIONAL REcorD. 
The remarks are as follows: 


Today is very reminiscent of 8 years ago. 
On December 4, 1942, to be exact, I appeared 
here in this same room at a meeting of your 
association to outline the military situation 
and to urge you to step up the production 
we so desperately needed at that time to pro- 
vide equipment for the troops already in ac- 
tion and called to the colors and the mil- 
lions yet to come—and for our allies as well. 

Today the military situation is grave, more 
grave, I very much fear, than it was even 
in those most difficult days of 8 years ago. 
We had then won our first strategic success 
by the landing in North Africa, but there 
were years of bitter fighting ahead. 

The American tendency to rush from pessi- 
mism to jubilant optimism, or the reverse, 
over the results of a single campaign and 
even the outcome of a single battle was then 
manifest and I remember cautioning you 
that the great struggle was yet to come. To- 
night I would caution you that this is the 
time for a calm determination, a strong reso- 
lution to do what seems wise to protect the 
future security of the free world, It is no 
time for violent emotions. 

In those critical days of that first success 
we lacked trained personnel to keep our en- 
gaged combat units up to strength. We 
lacked the quantities of matériel to keep 


the 
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them fully equipped and at the san time 
we were rapidly and vastly increasing < 
force 

On the industrial front the problem of 
1942 was quantity producti to meet ¢ 
own needs and those of ir l \ 
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Today ir probl f as the 
I inel and ! e muci € 
as were t period I have be re- 
ferring t We ; navy d ¥ I 
we e in a period of the eatest t 
and fa the p ili f such a - 
trophe, and we are e: ed in the heavie 
of fighting in the restri 1 area of Kore 
The country is facin n unprecedented era 





in the Americar 
in our power to 
of today, bad as it is, from deteriorating into 
something dreadful to contemplate—anoth« 
world war. 
There appears to be 
on the part of our political leaders and the 
public that we should build up our milit 
strength as quickly as possible I 
two distiuct phases to that proces 1e per- 
taining to personnel and the other t ma- 
tériel And there is the additional consid- 


prevent the state of affair 





neral 


imere are 


eration as to what we do to build up the 
strength of our friends and al 
The immediats nd first step in tl pro- 


gram we have decided upon calls for a build- 
up in manpower from the low state of last 
June at the time the North Koreans started 
on their course of aggression to a p 
from which we can at least see the 
we may have to climb in case of all-« v 
We must quickly reach a high plateau 
this mountain range of preparedn 
which we can lo 
a position of readiness to act in wl 
way that may be é ry, rapidly 
liberately and effectively) 
of such a position is not a one-shot affa 
In fact the maintenance of that bas 
mediately becomes much the greater task 

What are we asking from the present Con- 
gress in the second supplemental deficiency 
appropriation is the establishment of such 
an initial base both in men and munitions, 
We must get there as quickly as possibl 
meanwhile rushing our planning for what- 
ever further development will be necessary. 

Another step in our search for strength 
lies in our military 
Fortunately, Congress before adjourning la 
September provided $4,000,000,000 as the 
second installment of equipment for our 
allies. We are, furthermore, proceeding with 
a full program in research and development 
in all scientific fields, and doing this with 
the advice and cooperation of the leading 
scientists in this country, so that our 
weapons and means of operation will be the 
best in the world. 

As to munitions, that is your field. I am 
particularly anxious not only that production 
be gotten under way as quickly as possible 
and pushed as rapidly as possible but even 
more concerned to see that we do this in 
such a manner as to assembly lines, necessary 
jigs and dies, and things of that nature ) 


that we can quickly and eatly accelerate 
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Address by President Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. McMAHON. MTF. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from a broadcast by Elmer Davis over 
the facilities of the American Broad- 
casting Co., on December 21, 1950, re- 
garding the recent address by President 
Hoover. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ex-President Hoover’s speech last night 
had at least the merit of reducing the cur- 
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America’s Responsibility in Present 


World Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Frid December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
vendix of the ReEcorpD a state- 
junior Senator from Okla- 


ask 
in the A] 
ment by the 


homa |Mr. Kerr] regarding America’s 
responsibility in present world condi- 
tion 

There being no objection, the state- 


ment was ordered to be printed in the 





Appendix of tne Recorp, as follows: 
SENATOR Kerr SAYS 
WASHINGTON, December 21 Now is the 
time to face the naked realities which con- 
front u to recognize the dangers about us 
Now he time to accurately appraise what 
is nee y to meet and match and over- 
wl 1 those dangers to determine that, 
c it 1 vy, we will do all that is re- 
q ed to insure complete and enduring se- 
c ‘ 
W re at war Call it cold war, or hot 
V or whatever other name you choose. 
We did not ek it We have done every- 
t! ‘ knew ») prevent each step in the 
i x e march < events that has forced 
t resent terrible conflict upon us 
W determined to limit the shoot- 
*ver and however it may hon- 
longer, not for another 
I pe rom & posi- 
t we ( Fight for peace, we must, 
worth, but from a position of 
! \ ving and increasing power. 
i great determination to win 
I humanly possible. But we have 
( ter and grimmer determination 
I ed Nation must and shall 
We are face to face with the most brutal 
1 1 ( awful danger we have ever 
b wn Anything less than our best is not 
f h to meet it. The cost of victory will 
it, but the cost of defeat would 
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Now is the time to mobilize our vast and 
boundles trength. We must move rapidly 
into t | mobilization—mobilization of our 


wer, and all of our mighty 


dollars, our manp 


We must also mobilize our spiritual and 





mor re u We must fortify our cour- 

e and renew our faith The God of our 
fathers is still supreme and is available to 

le us against the atheistic enemy. 

We will not quail in the presence of what- 
ever dangers that may come We will not 
falter be e di ilties or hardships 

We are the strongest nation on this earth. 
We ind we alone, will determine the out- 
come of the bal struggle being fomented 
ind whipped up against us. We are resolved 


to win, but to do this, each American must 
do his or her part Some must fight, some 
nust produce, all must work and all must 
pay 

But first, all must unite. In unity there 
is strength and security and victory. 

Our enemies are working cunningly and 
hellishly to divide us They seek with 


stealth and lies to undermine our confidence 
in ourselves and our and our coun- 
try. They laugh in fiendish glee as they see 
us dissipate any of our precious time or 
strength in bickering and backbiting and in- 
ternal strife 

Let us confuse them by treating their 
schemes with disdain. Let us bitterly dis- 
appoint them by repudiating their lies and 
laughing in their evil faces as we refuse to 
let them entice us into the trap of disunity. 

We have a common foe, we have a common 
peril That foe is communistic azgression. 
That peril is the effort of the men in the 
Kremlin and of their almost unlimited mili- 
tary manpower to enslave the free world. 

We can overcome the danger which con- 
fronts us. We can build and maintain the 
military strength, the united valcr, the com- 


leaders 


bined courage, the unfaltering faith in our 
God and our people that will insure our 
victory 

The All-American team of all Americans 
is on the march Under one flag, as one 


people under one God, we will meet and rise 

victorious over every threat and every danger 

to our homes, our freedom, and our country. 
I know we will win. Now is the time. 





Alabama Airport Construction 


XXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in 1935, 
Alabama had 28 airports. Today there 
are 110 usable fields in the Alabama air- 
port system, not including military 
bases. 

There is still a great need for airports 
and air strips for the smaller towns. 

As a part of my remarks, I include an 
article entitled “Alabama Airport Con- 
struction,” taken from the Alabama 
Aviation News, published by the Ala- 
bama Department of Aeronautics, of 
which Hon. Asa Rountree, Jr., is director. 
The article from the Alabama Aviation 
News follows: 

ALABAMA AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION 

The Alabama Department of Aeronautics, 
under the present management, which dates 
back to 1935, has either arranged or assisted 
in arranging for over $26,000,000 worth of 
airport construction, property and facilities. 








This has developed the Alabama airport s 
tem frorn a small pioneer one into a 
of major size, with State-wide c« ra 

In 1935 there were airports in onl 
28 localities and most of them were ib- 
standard in comparison with current ;s . 
cations. Sir that time there have bes 
airports in 97 alities 

One hundred and two new public, com- 


mercial, private, and personal fields ha L 
buil acquired; also four comme - 
plane base Two new fields are pend 
Twenty other public fields were improve 
Eleven public fields and six commercial field 
closed during World War II, were reopened, 
public fields, initially on leased pr 
erty, have been purchased by the municipali- 
ties concerned 

This department has assisted all of them 
In its planning and negotiations, it has vis- 
ited and contacted officials in over 150 locali- 
ties. Most of these are also contacted regu- 
larly from year to year. 

Today there are 110 usable fields in the 
Alabama airport system, not including 16 
military bases and auxiliary fleld 

With one exception, Alabama’s major air- 
port system, as to localities currently requir- 
ing or justifying major airports, is now com- 
plete. However, it must be recognized and 
understood that there is, and will be, a con- 
tinuing need for additional improvements 
and facilities as operations grow. 

In 1935 there were only two class 3 airports 
and only one had a paved runway. A class 
3 airport has a minimum length of 3,600 feet 
Today there are 18 major airports, class 3 anc 
larger, with a total of 45 paved runways 
Only one of them is without paving 

Back in 1935 only one airport had runway 
lights. Today 14 have them, including two 
where installations are now pending. 

Alabama’s secondary system of airports for 
the smaller towns still needs considerable 
attention and many additional projects. As 
aviation develops, the time will come when 
every town of any size will have need of at 
least a single flight strip, not only for its own 
benefit but also for transient traffic, to facili- 
tate cross-country flying and to provide addi- 
tional safety Airfields and 
will be just as essential to every community 
end every area as highways now are. 

Socecific attention has been, and is being 
given to the needs of the small towns and 
their interests are being anticipated, repre- 
sented and protected at all times by this 
department 

A State-wide network of intermediate 
emergency strips between localities and in 
isolated areas along principal air routes is 
also needed for safety. In time, a pilot 
should be provided with a convenient, near- 
by, developed landing strip, for emergency 
use, regardless of his air position. Again, 
just as highways are needed by every locality 
and in every area, for local and transient use, 
so will there be need for airfields and land- 
ing strips. 

This department has continuously antici- 
pated and planned for the needs of the 
Alabama Airport System. From the begin- 
ning, it has had a long-range master airport 
plan, covering both current, future, and po- 
tential needs. This was one of the first 


State plans in the country, served as a p: 





Seven 


i 





landing strips 





tern for a number of States and antedated 
the first Federal plan by neaz 4 years. It 





has been, and is being, constantlv revised 
and is kept on a current basis at all times. 

With this plan, the department has been 
in a position to promptly suggest, recom- 
mend, and justify projects, for all Federal 
participation programs: Works Progress Ad- 
ministration (1935-42); Municipal Airports 
National Defense (1941-45); Federal Aid for 


Airports (authorized in 1946) and Surplus 
Military Airport Disposal (initiated in 
1946). 


The airpark plan, pioneered in Alabama 


during the Civil Works Administration in 






















1933-34, by Col. Sumpter Smith, who was lost 


during the war; Col. Theodore Swan later 
the first chairman of the old Alabama Avia- 
tion Commission, and Hayden Brooks, now 
chairman of the present Alabama Aeronau- 
ics Commissi« has be ( ied. This 
plan, adopted 1e use smallet wns, 
con Gs I € I Llitle v i - 
nautical facilities, thus making the airport of 


interest and service to the entire community, 


It has received national recognition, has been 






e v 
opted in a num! f State and w pre- 
ted by the UT d States delega to 
the International Aviation Conferer held 


in Lima, Peru, in 1938. 





The Magic of Christmas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKE£ 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, December 22, 1950 
Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I attach the fol- 
lowing article from the December 13, 
1950, issue of the Pathfinder magazine, 
The article, written by Pathfinder Pub- 
lisher Mr. Graham Patterson, I feel, so 
effectively describes the feelings, hopes, 
and aspirations of so many of us on the 
eve of the coming holy season. The 
Pathfinder article follows: 

THE MAGIC OF 
We are now in the 


NNESOTA 


CHRISTMAS 


midst of that heaven- 


blessed season whose magic mellows the 
mind of man. Christmas comes but once 
a year, but the world would be a better 


place if it came oftener—or at least its spirit, 

For no one can doubt the transcendent 
power of the Christmas season. It can be 
seen everywhere—in the home, on the st . 
in public places, In the patience of tired 
holiday shoppers. In the pleasant 
of stranger to stranger. In reborn courtesy 
and friendliness. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if the world 
were like this all the time, instead of 
during the Christmas season? There is no 
sound reason why it shouldn’t be. The uni- 
versal feeling of good will during these 
happy holidays proves that man can drop 
his antagonisms, his jealousies, his intoler- 
ance—and be enriched spiritually for it. The 
Yuletide brings the supreme manifestation 
of man’s finer self. Why can’t it be con- 
tinued throughout the entire year? 

Such a happy state could be attained by 
following the precepts of the golden rule. 


reets 


greeting 


just 


Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you. Treat your fellow men as you 
would like to be treated. 

Our actions are largely a matter of habit. 


And good habits can be formed as easily 
as the bad. In the hustle and bustle of 
making a living, we are too often apt t 
pense with the simple courtesies, the little 
acts of thoughtfulness that we like to re- 
ceive from others but which we are prone 
to forget. Yet others appreciate such things 
just as much as we do, and respond with 


o dis- 


equal good will. The investment is little, 
the dividends are great. 
Jesus, by His example and teachings, 


showed the world how man should conduct 
himself toward his brothers. It has been a 
far better world because of His teachings. 
Yet it is discouraging that in not one of the 
nineteen and that have 
since elapsed has the world been completely 


at peace, 


one-half centurie 
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uld conclude that peace 

in unattaine 

man is not Dig enough in 

mental or s} 1 stature to meet the sim- 
ple standards that Christ laid down 

But such a co! llenged mil- 


lions of times a day, in millions of places 














throughou the land, during this } is 
season, 

No one ever tir f the w ier of Christ- 
mas. No one is immune t ts blessed con- 
tagion. Even old § ‘ Dicke \- 
mortal story, finally I imbed to its magic. 
What other occasi ild make the wheels 
of industry come to a ! draw families 
friends, and neighbors closer zether, and 
give Dirth to a world-wide festival of good 
will? 

Christmas is truly a magic time. For its 
magic makes men t k be each 
brings patience and tolerance and under- 
standing and true neighborliness 

That is the miracle f Christma A 
miracie that Nappel every y r, yet see $ 
new every yea! A mirat pl I l 
T his highest spiritual leve ul give m 
an encouraging glimpse of the kind of world 
that was intended to be 

A very merry Ch: 

AH ATTE 





Tribute By Radio Commentators to Hon. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 22 (legislative day of 
Monday, November 27), 1950 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks, two prominent radio com- 
mentators, noted for their objectivity 
and frankness have paid unusual tribute 
to the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the work he is doing now 
as chairman of the Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

In a broadcast on November 21, Mr. 
Edward R. Murrow, distinguished com- 
mentator for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, paid particular tribute to the 
frankness and fairness of the reports of 
the subcommittee of the Senator from 
Texas which has done such an outstand- 
ing job of awakening the Government 
agencies to the urgency of our present 
crisis. On December 15, another broad- 
caster, Mr. Eric Sevareid, paid particular 
tribute to the speech which the Senator 
from Texas delivered in the Senate on 
December 12 warning that the policy of 
“wait and see” must end. 

I believe that these reports by two of 
our best-known and universally respect- 
ed radio newsmen should be widely read, 
and I ask unanimous consent to place 
transcripts of their broadcasts in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tributes 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

BROADCAST OF Epwarp R. Murrow, CBS, 

NOVEMBER 21, 1950 

Throughout much of our history the chair- 

men of some Senate and House 


and subcommittees have risen from political 


committees 
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agencies. And this Kind of paper-work 
paredness is < y flimsy p « t 
the threat we rhese qu 
sound like just another case politi 
belaboring bureaucrats. But Senator JOHN- 
SON'S subcommittee doesn't mind being spe- 
cific. Our rubber situation ts labelled as 
“far from satisfactory. At present, indus- 
try supplies of rubber are far less than se 
on hand at the time of Pearl Harbor.” The 
Department of Commerce placed limitations 
on the use of rubber, and then nullified that 
order by granting a lot of exemptions Some 
of r allies are gouging us on rubber prices. 


In an earlier report this subcommittee re- 


vealed how an individual had bought aircraft 


computers for $6.89; and how they were 
subsequently bought back by t Govern- 
ment for $63,000 

Today’s report reveals that an alcohol plant 


in Kansas City was sold without any clause 
which would permit the Government to re- 
capture it in 
At Omaha, Nebr., another alcohol plant that 
cost the Government 


time of national emergency. 


better than $7,000,000, 





the Government agreed to sell for $1,750,000. 
The subcommittee has doubts about this 
deal, since a subsidiary of the company that 
bought it is now pleading financial irrespon- 
sibility in the courts. At Co n Valie La., 
@n aviation gasoline pliant was sold for dis- 
I tling without an ecuri clause W i 
would have permitted the Govern ) 
recapture lit. 

This apparently was a cas« é ( - 
ernment department didn’t inform ar: er 
of what it was doing, or had agreed d 

Then there was the matter of surplus sales 
at Robins Air Force Base in Georgia An 
Under Secretary of the Air Force t il the 
subcommittee that ail surpiu ale y the 
Air Force had been halted on July The 
subcommittee looked into the matter id 
found out that the sale were i 
until July 25—2 weeks later 

This Preparedness Subcommittee £ 
pretty harsh things to say about the Mu 
tions Board, the Commerce Dey} f 
General Services Administrati Ai 
Force. But it documents its crit m with 
specific cases Of Carelessnt , conlu I or 
incompetence. 

If congressional commi ¢ 
the activities, afMfiliatior be i- 
viduals presented su f e- 
ports as this one—which of irse W in- 
quiring into Government ager and cor- 
porations—then the individual citizen would 
have more information on which to base con- 
clusion. Of course, it is rather easier to 


prove, or discover, what a corporation or 4 


Government agency actually did than it 
to determine what an individual believes 
Certainly Senator JOHNSON’s subcommittee 
believes that our preparedne t ly 
in the matter f rubber I e€ 
With u en r eff 
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our preparedness is a 
d often confusing thing. Mark 
J It is easy to make plans 
it 1 (even a cat can do it). But 
wh it in remote oceans it is no- 
t t t a cat’s plans and a man’s are 
the same.” Senator JOHNSON’'S 
pparently agrees with Ben- 
I n that “A little neglect may 
* - 
G i i luck 
I Eri VAREID, CBS, DECEMBER 
15, 1950 
P lent of the United States has 
1 f | mmunicatir his thoughts 
t the } he has said what he be- 
! do to be saved It 
would | lance with the practices 
pre f news commentation for 
this reporter now to attempt to analyze 
c ! d the meanings of the Presi- 
( ( That prerogative will un- 
( e exercised by all those privileged 
of pel il expression, whether by radio or 
} 10ut tomorrow, and for some 
‘ But, more than in any other 
tenure, the President, a few 
n it ¢ was attempting to reach the 
is, not of columnist or commentator, or 
ny -interest groups, but of all and 
r f the American people as private, re- 
itizens of the Republic. And it 
eemed ¢ is that these particular 5 minutes 
follow a little too closely upon the Presi- 
a ne e; we shall not infringe upon 
tl effects of that message, with any kind 
of analy r comment, on the President's 
words, at a moment when most of you are 
till absorbed with your own reflections about 
them 
We ught that we could not do better in 
this special circumstance, than to serve as 
a relay for some other words, which appear 
today in the Washington Evening Star. The 
edit f ober and responsible journal 
have done what many of us should ourselves 
have done earlier this week, and rescued 
from the oblivion of official records, part of 


speech to the Senate by LYNDON JOHNSON, 
lexas, who is the chairman of 
what is familiarly known as the Senate's 
watch-dog committee on the preparations in 
motion to assure the safety of this country. 
Senator JOHNSON had this to say: 


Senator from 


Is tl the hour of our Nation’s twilight, 
the last f hour of light, before an end- 
le night shall envelop us and all the west- 
ern world? That is a question,” he said, 

hich we still have in our power to answer. 
If we delay longer, we can expect nothing 
but dark ind defeat and desolation. If 
we er the challenge with courage and 
confidence id with the ability of which 
W re ble, we can, I am sure, triumph 
( ur foe 

rhe y Senator from Texas occupies 
the e position with the Same responsi- 
bilities of goader, of appointed prodder of 
President and the military, that Senator 
Tr ccupied in the years of the last 
great war nd it may serve some purpose 
for you to lay alongside the convictions and 
proposal f President Truman, chose of his 
' r as the people’s advocate. 





JOHNSON is opposed to the 


cautious approach, the approach suggested 
I General Marshall and others, who have 
expressed fears that if we mobilize all out, 
f 1 though that takes much time, the Rus- 


ull back from the brink of war 
in a dire economic and psycho- 
JOHNSON is opposed to 


slans may p 
and leave us 
| predicament 


the idea of waiting to see the course of 
events more clearly. He believes we see it 
with } c clarity now. And what he 
sees, and ys, is this, in his own words 


“First, we are at war. We are at war not 
merely with Communist China, but with all 
the military strength and both the physical 
and human resources behind the iron cur- 
tain. We have been at war for 6 months, 
We may well be at war for 10 or 20 years more. 
Second, our primary and immediate goal in 
this war is survival. This is a bleak, dis- 
turbing reality. In other wars, our goal has 
been simple victory. Now, however, we must 
make our survival certain before we can hope 
for victory, because we cannot be confident 
of survival. Third, we are not getting ready 
for war. We are in a war, but all our effort 
is seemingly directed toward staying out of 
the war that we are in already. This,”’ con- 
cludes the Senator, “is adolescent nonsense.”’ 


That is his premise, and given his premise, 
one of his conclusions is this: That we must 
not let the Russians decide where we shall 


fight and where we can fight. 
This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. 





Proposed Amendment to First War Powers 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 22, 1950 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, when 
the bill to extend the First War Powers 
Act is taken up on January 1, I expect to 
offer an amendment to meet the odjec- 
tion to the legislation which has been 
raised by many Members of Congress. 
They have contended that the grant of 
power in the bill might authorize the 
President to create an entirely new de- 
partment of government. They have 
referred particularly to the President's 
often-expressed desire to create a De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, headed by Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar Ewing. 

This amendment would bar the Presi- 
dent from abolishing or transferring an 
executive department, or its functions, 
or from establishing any new executive 
department. It also would prevent the 
President from changing the name of an 
executive department or the title of its 
head. 

This amendment has been submitted 
to the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary in the hope that it may be ac- 
cepted by the committee and recom- 
mended for favorable House action. 

Although I seriously doubt that the 
President would have power under the 
emerg?ncy provisions of this bill to 
create a new executive department, I feel 
it should be made entirely clear that it 
is not the intention of Congress to give 
him that power. 

The Congress has already emphati- 
cally expressed its disapproval of his plan 
to make Mr. Ewing a Cabinet official 
through the device of creating a new 
executive department. It should be 
made impossible for the President, what- 
ever his desires might be, to flout the 
will of Congress in this regard. 
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On the other hand, it seems to me 
the constructive approach to the Presi- 
dent’s request for this legislation is to 
endeavor to amend it so as to afford ade- 
quate protection against arbitrary ac- 
tion, rather than simply to oppose the 
legislation entirely. 

We face a fight for survival as a free 
nation. All of us in positions of legis- 
lative responsibility, regardless of party, 
should strive sincerely and untiringly to 
work together to plece on the statute 
books whatever legislation is needed to 
cope with the gigantic task before us 
I shall not be a party to any obstructive 
tactics to achieve political advantage. 
By the same token, we Republicans have 
a right to expect that the President and 
his advisers will take the same position. 

We have been asked to give to the 
President the same emergency powers 
which he had in World War II. We are 
told that he must have this 1941 law 
revived in order to accomplish the mobil- 
ization plans which are so vital to the 
maintenance of our national security 
and defense. Whether we happen to be 
pleased or displeased over the personnel 
who are now administering our laws is 
not the question before us. We can deal 
with that problem at the proper time. 
Our present duty is to give to the Presi- 
dent and executive departments ade- 
quate legislative authority to move, and 
move quickly, although the road of na- 
tional preparedness, without losing sight 
of our equally important duty to insure 
that Con.ress does not surrender its pro- 
per functions under the Constitution. 

Il believe the amendment which I have 
suggested should meet the objections to 
this legislation and should result in fa- 
vorable action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 





When To Retire a Pilot? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 26, 1950 


Mr. ENGLE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp by including a 
recent article in the Washington Sunday 
Star of December 3, 1950, in regard to 
the retirement of pilots on commercial 
airlines. The article by Frederick R. 
Neely I believe will be an interesting con- 
tribution on this subject matter. The 
article is as follow:: 

SOME COMPANIES PENSION FLIERS AT 60, BUT 
THERE ARE MANY ADVOCATES OF LOWER 
LIMIT 

(By Frederick R. Neely) 

“What'll become of our old airline pilots 
when they get old?” Years ago this was the 
topic of much hangar flying when the bud- 
ding air-transport industry was filling up 
with handsome, wasp-waisted, hairy-headed, 
healthy young airmen, but the question 
went unanswered for want of a satisfactory 
definition of “old.” 





Since then the subject has been elevated 
to the stature of a probiem 
cern in the high om es « 





union and the Govern 


it presently 


Ficht of the 34 U: 


pil 
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ted States scheduled 


trun 1 feeder airlines have e lished 
< erative pension plans tor t 

and fixed 60 as the retirem¢ age The re- 
mainder have no such retirement } isions, 
pleadi: financial inat ' » I t 


he cos ae I i DY 














rhe ine Pilo Asso > L 
iffiliate a i i k ) - 
the age limit be d ¥ the mod 1a 
liner captain should 1 required fly, it 
bei pres 1 he ! had at 1 t 20 
yeal of on hi irliz when he 
reaches the half ntury mark 

The Government, through the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, has power to deny 
renewal of t in airline { t for 

‘ it has not vet ré > 
for compulsory tire- 
informal action (or on 
é -old air! captain 
1 I I K the 
f DC-6 jt 15 n - 
heani i + + > fi f m 





ulation among e! hat dh 
happened to the big four-engined airliner 
the captain had collapsed er hi r 
and jammed them as the plane was climbing 
out of the field, despite the presence of an 
alert copilot at his right side with dupli- 


cate controls. 

Victim of the fatal heart attack was 
healthy looking Capt. John S. Pricer, wit! 
21 years’ experience as an airline pilot for 
American Airline id wi 1,000 hours in 
his log. He had been fiyin 
ing been taught by my in 
World War His preairline fiying included 
8 years as an Army pilot and a short stretch 
of t I civ This was fol- 
lowed by a turn at earth-bound business 
(newspaper advertising, cash registers, and 
automobiles), with fly 
until 1929, when he grabbed the oppor- 
tunity to become an airmail pilot for an 
American Airlines predecessor company. In 
World War II he went back into the Army 
flying men and material for the Air Trans 
port Command. His only mishap as an air- 
line pilot came when flying the mail in a 
single-engined plane 20 years ago this month, 








i an avy wi0on 














Weather closed off all landing possibilities 
and with fuel exhausted he bailed « ince 
1936 (except for his war service) he and | 

wife lived qi oO! 1 y ton 
farm near Men is W e he > 





Memphis-New York route. It was to tl 
farm he planned to retire when he reached 
60 under American’s pension plan. 


RESULT OF PILOT POLL 
Public interest in this stalemated internal 
question had not been aroused until the 
occurrence of two events a short time agc. 
In Chicago, during the annual convention 
of the ALPA early in November, the retire- 





ment-age question was brought up iin and 
an opinion poll taken among the pilot dele- 
gat hey re ied the -50 + 


ment-pension “principle” on the theory that 
the tension, strain, and responsibility of 


flying the mail and pa ngers on schedule 





reduces the life expectancy of a line pilot 

by 10 years, so that at 50 he is physically 

comparable to a nonflying normal man of 60, 
PROCTOR’S CASE CITED 

The §0-year retirement advocates among 

airline pilots called Captain Pricer 1 en 


death tragically prophetic. They take 
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vitation to Disaster 
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rhe f ible with the advocacy of such 
ap view is that it tends to frighten 
the I f into dol nothing. Without 
‘ } ‘y canm and ‘vill not fight in 
ere en er If they do not fight, 
if ley < ere what Mr. Hoover calls a 


t Communist aggression, 
bability is that Ru 


Wh it 


Sia 
then? 


does not advocate that we fight 
in si eve iality, but rather that, while 
pursu r own rearmament, we adopt a 


uld expect to see is a Russian 
pment of the skilled 
sources of 


manpower and the industrial re 
Western Europe Instead of having 160,000,- 





exp itatiol ind aevel 





000 people alined with us, they would be 
worki for the Russians. Mr. Hoover says 
there is 1 more danger that the Russ.ans 
could invade Washington than that we, with 
land I could reach Moscow. That is 
quite é But what about the ability of 


sources of western Europe 


( her disposal, to launch an all-out, 
devastating atomic attack on this country? 
All that Mr. Hoover ys on this point is that 


dominant 


ht to be, 


far less 


¢ . 
thou 


wea] t hn it wv nee 
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] I t e t bea ich retreat Uun- 
le until become clearly necessary. 
The se h r us tc do is to try by 
é ‘ me o encourage and help 
t Europe nd up to the common 
ene If the efuse to <o that, then we 
must fall back. But let us not abandon this 
batt l li wel reilly tried to fight it 


» who respond favorably 


ver’s counsel are also admirers of 


n Arthur Perhaps this is a od 
time recall some advice that he has given, 
More than a decade ago, when another 


ruthle enemy threatened the civilized 
world, General MacArthur wrote to a friend: 
“The history of failure in war can almost be 
summed up in two words: Too late. Too 
late comprehending the deadly purpose 
of a potential enemy; too late in realizing 
the! t dat r; too late in preparedness; 
too late in uniting all possible forces for re- 
sistance too late in standing with one’s 


That is the advice of one of our ablest mili- 
tary commanders, So let us not be too quick 
to abandon our friends and prospective al- 
lies in favor of standing alone. 





Depleting Our Essential War Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 26, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is of the utmost importance if we are to 
maintain our payrolls, protect our do- 
mestic economy, and insure our national 
security that the wholesale ECA ship- 
ments of copper, so essential to our na- 
tional defense, be stopped. There is no 
doubt whatever that much of this cop- 
per has been siphoned over into Russia 
and Red China, 
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We « 1iot really be neutral, you Know. We 
n be for, or we are ainst. It is not 
r t d for the thin He stands for. 
Peter and the other apostles were ordered not 
to preach in lame. They were beaten, 
impr ed, tortured unto death, but 
they 1 ced that they w-re counted worthy 
t uffer dishonor for His name. Shall we 
help to write the story of the second half of 
the twe lieth century in Hi name? 
T! i there is power—sufficient 
I e! 1 e 1 e of Jesus 





His Three GI “Fathers” Say Farewell 
to a Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 26, 1950 
Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include herewith an article 
published in the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star on December 25, 1950, by 


brushed up the best 


ren’t as fresh or a 





rply pressed their n 
I I di t mind f like any parents, 
their minds were on their son They had 
done the best they could for him. He was a 
em of what they wanted m in 
married and have happy children 


were proud of him. 
an and healthy as he stood 
with the hundreds of rag- 


dso cl 
npared 





veled, -faced Kores children 

T were being evacuated by 
the war zone to an island off 
f He was one of the lucky among 





kids of wartime Korea. The 
three GI's had found him alone and uncared 
for in a land too swept by the disaster of 
Strife to take care of parentless children. 
d, and yet their h¢ 
as they looked for the last time at 
human miracle they had wrought. 
“We picked him up in a railro: 


the abandoned 





Ol 


arts hut 


the s1 ll 





about 3 weeks ago,” said the first fa , sgt 
Jonn B n Bay, Wi All he 
had on was an undershirt and a bunch of 


“He had filthy sores all over him,” said the 


second prid er, Corp. David A. Said, 
of Belen, N. Mex. “Bet youc find a sore 
on him now Just look at hin 


“He brushes his teeth now,” said the third 
father, Corp. Arthur Densm of Wi 
Vt The other two listened respectfully. 
They agreed that although Densmore is a 
quiet fellow he had done the most for our 
bor 

When they had heard about the evacua- 
tion of Korean orphans, the three GI's in- 
quired of the chaplain who was organizing 
it. He told them honestly the boy would be 
with the others. They were worried 
that if things get worse they couldn't take 
care of him. So here they stood, still unre- 
conciled to giving him up, taking snapshots 
of their boy until the plane door closed and 
carried him out of their lives. 

“We call hi Sy Rhee—after 
President of Korea—because he said his 
neme was Rhee,” the first daddy The 
tuffed a big wad of money in the 

Corporal Densmore 
thing. H } ] 





der 


safer 








Syngman 


né the 
said 
second one s 
pocket of their 
the quiet one, said n 
I don’t think he dare 

A Korean interpreter called to th 
in his own language. “Dont forget t 
your teeth.” 

Tiny “Syngm Rhee bowed three tim 
to his American parents yne Of whom is 
18 years old. He smiled uncertainly. 

“What else must I do?” 

This was translated. The three men looked 
the other way Young men hate to 
their tears see 

“It’s better this 
will be with kids 
jus Spoiling 


child 


1 
camera 








oniy 





way,” muttered one 
his own age \Je were 


anyway 
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The “Defeat” That Means Victory 
ON OF RE 
HON. GLE 


IN THE HOUSE OF 
Tuesday, 


R. DAVIS 


REPRESEN" 


Speaker, 
remarks, I set forth her it 
and thought-provokin 
David Lawrence which a 
December 
News and World Report. 
colleagues will 
critical time. 


THE “DEFEAT” 


battle in Korea 
the white cros 
our times. 
They have died in 
disillusioned 





sad fact that 
has permeated the polici¢ 
tries which usually 





under the sacred Char 
tions to uphold law an 
aggression has come no\ 
abandon principle to expediency 





battlefield. 

evil, a willing: 

ulation of South 
Let us go ba 


thirty-eighth 


declared that 





enforcement 
thur—to defe 


all of Kore 


tions didn’t 
vealed that 
MacArthur 


} ommand t 
He was supposed 
along the way, fir 





politicians 
faithless words 
Communists as j 
and pledge themselves 
all Korea. 
defiantly rejected by 
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with the permissi f tl agere In 





uin and again on the battlefield there 
must be an offensive to probe an enemy posi- 





tion. General MacArthur's advance was a 
luge Maneuver attended with grave risks. It 
was @ maneuver of detection The revela- 
tions which flowed from it reached far beyond 
the battle zone itself. Most important of all 





is the d tior real weakness among the 
UN member governments themselves 

We are back t 1936, when Britain and 
France equivocated and the League of Na- 
tions faltered as Hitler committed his ag- 
‘in the Rhineland 
We are back to vacillation and timidity— 


gressior 





to fears of loss of commerce and unwilling- 
ness to face resolutely the facts of interna- 
tional life We are at the low point where 
immorality breaks the promises that men 
are supposed to live by 


Like the bolt at Pearl Harbor, our defeat 





in Korea may turn ulus 
to victory. It will alert in people 
and all defender f ality 
in the world. For hy- 
pocrisy reigns ¢ iW ives 
It has exposed the i sol lies 
in a critical hour. Our have 
made a painful sac ice, but they have stirred 
the conscience of the world he forerunner 
of a victory for truth 





Martin Gorski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 8, 1950 
Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, Martin 
Gorski was a gentleman and a scholar. 
With his passing the Committee on the 


¢ 


Judiciary and the House lost one of its 


of his colleagues 
work with us and he increased that re- 
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valued and valuable Members When he 
hie 


was elected to the Seventy-« 1 ¢ 
gress in 1942, we who had t 
on B c i 
ru elore we wou ( k 1 
one of o members, I t 
n ee mu ve not only ex t 
heid t a »> men who ( 
and will me and pe t 
a 1d101 ‘ 

I t ai V Stl i I We 
con ed the bench and t ol 
i é the bar associatic 
and county We found t i 
served S master ( ing . 
superior C rt of Cook ¢ l 

y 14 ve Ty ? 





with « uty recelve n A ] ( ; 
th ct most ne is 
to bankruptci His record had 1 
not only spotless but his attention to 
duty and dispatch of busine were re- 
markable. The bar associatior vhich 
he was an honored member, ¢ fied tl} 
he was there held in high « n, both 


f Py 1i , } } } , 
for his friendliness and high charac r, 


D with 





him in the intimacy of the Committee on 


the Judiciary including the Subcommit- 


tee on Bankruptcy during the entire time 
of his service 
us, having been called by h 
higher service 


in Congress, until he left 


He won the affectionate regard of eac 


soon after he begar 


gard with every month of his service. It 
was a privilege to know him and to work 


h him and enjoy his friendship 





Let’s Get Out of Korea, Stay Out of 


Europe, Bring Our Boys Home, Build 
Up Our Own Defenses, and Save Amer- 
ica From Destruction—Speech of Hon. 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Former United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSII 


MIARIZ 


4 


N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 26, 1950 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr I 
Thursday, December 21, I insert 
Recorp a speech of former P! 
Herbert Hoover which I hope that ¢ 
American will read 

Today I am inserting a sp - 


. ly . } + 
Speaker, b 


other great American, Hon. . P. 
Kennedy, our former An to 
Great Britain, which v ! i be- 
fore th Jniversi f Vv iia Law 
School on December | I hope every 


Member of both Hous¢ vell as every 
other American, will take the time to 
read it. 

If we will follo’ tne > advices of 


these two great Am we can save 





our country from d nd 1 of 
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t chest, most prosperous, and most 
11 nation the world has even seen, 
Kennec address reads as fole- 

Springfield speech 
w where we are, 
tendlir \ could bete 
d d how to do it.” 
J e wise to see where we have 

( J y and where we are now. 

time were 

{ K ta ist peace (2) to create 

é [ pe (3) to 
‘ ) i of devastated 

A I Vi yt M i those objective 
i in 1945 that they were common 
Allied N ) We learned in a 
iat this was not the case, but 
nmunism a force ¥ at work 
tent dom i Europe and 
i en Our problem since 
has been how to deal with this 

( l ( I nunism 

\ r | as March 18, 1946, I set forth 
in Life n izine what I considered should 

I tals of American policy. 

he ! and toremost of these was that we 
I and keep ourselves trong 

I lt iny succe ful dealing with 

the rle is the maintenance here in the 

{ ! te f a high standard of living 

V ‘ ( rete actions might be sug- 

ed, to bankrupt this Nation in the pur- 
i m, would mean our self-destruc- 

t . not against generosity—gen- 

‘ ity ithin our means. I supported, for 

exon é our initial $3,000,000,000 loan to 

Bri I went further than that I said 

i the New York Time of March 4, 1946 

“Fina il aid to the United Kingdom * * * 

is i 1 should be an outright gift.” But 

from the start I had no patience with a 

poli what h become known as the 

Truman doctrir that, without due regard 

t 1 resource human and material— 

V ild make commitments abroad that we 

r i fulfill Ambassador to London 

i I had seen the folly of this when 

the British made their commitment to 

Poland—that they could not fulfill and have 

I ulfilled—a commitment that brought 

them into war 

I naturally opposed communism but I said, 
if portions Uf Europe or Asia wish to go com- 
munistic r even have communism thrust 
upon them, we cannot stop. it Instead we 
must make sure of our strength and be cer- 

t 1 not to fritter it away in battles that 

] wher e we now? Beginning with 
it rv n in the Italian elections and 
fil nd political aid to Grerve and 

T we have expanded our political and 

financial programs on an almost unbelievably 

wide le Billions have been spent in the 

Ma! plan, further billions in the occupa- 

ti B Western Germany, and Japan. 





M has been poured into Greece, 
I f Iran, the nations of the North 
Atl Pac French Indochina, and now 
in Korea we are fighting the fourth greatest 
war in our history 

Ww! have we in return for this effort? 
Frit > We have far fewer friends than 
we had in 1945. In Europe they are still 


llars but what kind of 
re? Is West- 


for our d 
ip have we bought th 





ern I pe determined to preserve for itself 
‘ eals of democracy that we have been 

re ur kind? Put to the test now 

er she will arm herself effectively, 

€ with our aid, to deal with the Russian 
thi is she showing the kind of deter- 
mi 1 and the kind of will that amounts 


to anything? Plans for economic unification 


have len apart in the light of nationalistic 
difference French military power is only a 
shad of its former self, and a strong 
minority of Communist sympathizers keeps 
France endless political turmoil. The 





one-fourth of 


military strength of Britain is 
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1946 and she shows every 
inclination to avoid the heavy burdens that 
would be inv in rebuilding it. West 
Germany, to date, has revealed no disposition 








to develop effective military strength. Italy 
is hopelessly ineffective and Greece can hard- 
ly police her own small territory. Where 
is there in all Europe any buffer against a 


massed Russian onslaught? Worse than this, 


where is there any determination to create 
such a buffer? 

I he Middle East we have oil but no 
friend Iran, Pakistan, even Egypt, seek 
neither our protection nor our influence. 
In the Far East, China, whose friendship 
with 1 seemed deep-seated and enduring, 
I 1 government which is now massing 


against us powerful armies and new venge- 





ful hatreds Indonesia, Malay, Indochina 
are in revolt or heavy with discontent at 
the influences we represent. India is shov 

ing signs of succumbing to influences other 
than ours, more indigenous and more palat- 
able to her desires. In Korea we are spend- 
ing thousands of American lives to accom- 
plish an objective from which the sponsor— 
the UN—is retreating. Assume we stop the 
Reds somewhere across the belt of that 


peninsula, are we 
indefinitely 

On the other side of the iron curtain are 
massed manpower and military strength of 
a type that the world has never seen. Di- 
visions which total in the many hundreds 
and which we know are well equipped and 
have the capacity to fight, can be thrown 
into battle anywhere on that great land 
mass that stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. They are backed by planes of high 
quality and great quantity. Russia’s Navy 
includes a powerful fleet of submarines, 
many off the mainland of southeast Asia, 
and in all probability she, too, has the 
atomic bomb. 

To engage these vast armies on the Euro- 
pean or the Asian continent is foolhardy, 
but that is the direction toward which our 
policy has been tending. 


to continue fighting there 


That policy is suicidal. It has made us 
no foul weather friends. It has kept our 
armament scattered over the globe. It has 


picked one battlefield and threatens to pick 
others impossibly removed from our sources 
of supply. It has not contained commu- 
nism. By our methods of opposition it has 
solidified communism, where otherwise com- 
munism might have bred within itself in- 
ternal dissensions. Our policy today is po- 
litically and morally a bankrupt policy. 

I can see no alternative other than having 
the courage to wash up this policy and start 
with the fundamentals I urged more than 
5 years ago. It is absurd to believe that 
the United Nations can lead us out of this 
situation. The veto power alone makes it 
a hopeless instrumentality for world peace. 
The unwillingness of half the world to want 
world peace makes impossible effective or- 
ganization to impose any such peace. In 
short, our chief source of reliance must be 
ourselves and we cannot sacrifice ourselves 
to save those who do not seem to wish to 
save themselves 

A first step in the pursuit of this policy is 
to get out of Korea—indeed, to get out of 
every point in Asia which we do not plan 
realistically to hold in our own defense, 
Such a policy means that in the Pacific we 
will pick our own battlegrounds if we are 
forced to fight and not have them deter- 
mined by political and ideological considera- 
tions that have no relationship to our own 
defense. 

The next step in pursuit of this policy is to 
apply the same principle to Europe. Today 
it is idle to talk of being able to hold the 
line of the Elbe or the line of the Rhine. 
Why should we waste valuable resources in 
making such an attempt? If the weakened 
European nations wish to hold that line and 
demonstrate a determination to do so, it may 
be that we can afford them some help. But 
to pour arms and men into a quixotic mili- 











tary adventure makes no sense whatever 
What have we gained by staying in Berlin? 
Everyone knows we can be pushed out the 
moment the Russians choose to push us out. 
Isn't it better to get out now and use the 
resources, that would otherwise be sacrificed, 
at a point that count 

The billions that we have squandered on 


these enterprises could have been far more 
effectively used in this hemisphere and on 
the seas that surround it. Had we the de- 


fenses in Iceland today that one-hundredth 


of the money spent in Berlin could have 
built, we would have purchased safety with 
our money rather than added danger We 
need defenses in this hemisphere, in Canada, 
in the Caribbean, and in Latin America 
After all, these are our neighbors whose secu- 
rity is inevitably tied up with our own. We 
have no reason to believe that cooperation on 


their part will not be forthcoming, and we 
can and should insist upon it. 

People will say, however, that this policy is 
appeasement and will not contain commu- 
nism. Will our present policy contain it? 
Can we possibly contain Communist Russia, 
if she chooses to march, by a thin, far-flung 
battle line in the middle of Europe? The 
truth is that our only real hope is to keep 
Russia, if she chooses to march, on the other 
sides of the Atlantic and Pacific and make 
communism much too costly for her to try to 
cross the seas. It may be that Europe for a 
decade or a generation or more will turn 
communistic. But in doing so it may break 
of itself as a unified force. Communism still 
has to prove itself to its peoples as a gov- 
ernment that will achieve for them a better 
way of living. The more people that it will 
have to govern the more necessary it becomes 
for those who govern to justify themselves to 
those being governed. The more peoples 
that are under its yoke the greater are the 
possibilities of revolt. Moreover, it seems 
certain that communism spread over Europe 
will not rest content with being governed by 
a handful of men in the Kremlin. French 
or Italian Communists will soon develop 
splinter organizations that will destroy the 
singleness that today characterizes Russian 
communism. Tito in Yugoslavia is already 
demonstrating this fact. Mao in China is 
not likely to take his orders too long from 
Stalin, especially when the only non-Asiatics 
left upon Asiatic soil to fight are the Rus- 
slans. 

As I said, this policy will be criticized as 
appeasement. No word is more mistakenly 
used. Is it appeasement to withdraw from 
unwise commitments, to arm yourself to the 
teeth, and to make clear just exactly how 
and for what you will fight? If it is wise 
in our interest not to make commitments 
that endanger our security, and this is ap- 
peasement, then I am for appeasement. I 
can recall only too well the precious time 
bought by Chamberlain at Munich. I ap- 
plauded that purchase then, though not how 
it was squandered; I would applaud it today. 
Today, however, while we have avoided a 
Munich, we are coming perilously close to 
another Dunkerque. Personally, I should 
choose to escape the latter. 

Finally, people will say this policy is turn- 
ing our back on the United Nations. To this 
there are two answers. Firstly, we cannot 
bear substantially the whole burden of the 
United Nations. In Korea we have 9 
times as many troops in the field as all the 
United Nations put together. We have suf- 
fered 90 times the number of casualties that 
all the other United Nations have suffered, 
excluding only the South Koreans. And note 
the billions that we have advanced these 
nations as against the help they are giving 
us in Korea. A recent compilation sets up 
a very impressive balance sheet 

UNITED KINGDOM 
Aid received and allocated 

Five 

million 


hundred and sixty 
the war and §$30,387,- 


] YY } 
billion eight 


dollars since 





000,000 during the war, plus $2,000,000,000 in 





A t K I 
Six th nd ] tr Kore d 
re 1 *t . . 
K é l ( rier, 4 cruis- 
1 af y . 
. ia al dive i i ae Ss, 
ao pate 
FT cr 
Aid ec ' 
I billion, five hundred d ei -one 
mill LOI qaoliars dur r $3,71 
wes + 2217 . 
nce Wal I s $3.17 0 I 
} ed in 1991 


Aid g K 


Infantry battalion of 1,006 men, 1 


l at, and mec l 
NETHERLANDS 
Aid rec ia tted 
One hundred and forty-five million dollar 
during war and $1,021,000,000 since war. 


Aid given in Korea 


Six hundred a 
destroyer. 


Aid received ll ated 


Sixty-eight million dollars during wa! l 
$599,000,000 since 1945 j 
Aid give? Korea 
Infantry battali f 1,000 men yet to ar- 
rive, air transport 1 400 tor ft sugar 
TURKEY 
Aid rec ed and allocated 
Thirty-five m rs d wal 





$259,000,000 sin 
Aid given in Korea 
One infantry combat force of 5,000 men 
and serums and vaccines 
CANADA 
Aid received and allocated 
Six and one-half 
Aid a 
Three hundred 
in Korea, 1,000 more en 
training for service; 1 
of 12 planes and 3 des 


n dollars’ credit 
Korea 


nd fifty men now fighting 








Aid received and 
Seventy-nine mill 
$1,138,000,000 since 194 


Aid given in Korea 





Seven hundred to eight hundred men, ar- 

riving this week, and six planes. 
AUSTRALIA 
Aid received and allocated 

Seventeen million dollars, chiefly in cred- 

its, evenly divided in war and postwar, 
Aid given in Korea 

One thousand me! plus reinforcements, 
1 RAAF squadron of 40 fighter planes 
stroyers, and 1 frigate 


} 


medical supplies, 

SWEDEN 
Aid received and allocated 
Five million dollars during war and $%57,- 
000,000 since 1945, of which $40,000,000 was 
in grants. 

Aid given in Korea 

One field hospital unit. 


NORWAY 





Aid received and allocated 
Thirty-one million dollars during war and 
$193,000,000 since 1945 
Aid given in Korea 
No fighting men. Some merchant ships. 
NEW ZEALAND 

Aid received and allocated 

No credits listed. 
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12 200 to 300 


l ¢ i se \y X miill aol- 
lars since 194 
= 
A ‘ + ea 
One 5 ’ l FF ia i 
£ , + r 
{ IA 
4 
One n 
j y K 1 
One hundre i d and offered 
1,000 me be ac ted 
AND 
A , a ted 


Nine million 4 ince 1945 and $1,0 
000 duri 








ed Nations is not at present vehicle to en- 
force peace. If half of the world does not 
wish it to operate in tl fashion, as is true 


of Russia and China 
it can operate in t 
Nations still has a _ 


. 
ganization and a a f 


is idle to preter d tha 
fashion The United 


pose for voluntery or- 








g ‘um in which to air 
international issue Looking at the United 
Nations in role, the admission of Red 
China or t est W y differ- 
ent issues than are } ted if we look upon 
the United Natio 1 tyne of governing 


body, with governing | But h 
this world will never submit to dictation by 





the other half. The two can only agree ) 
live next to each other because for one to 
absorb the other becomes too « ly 

An attitude of re m such as this is, I 
submit, in a d with our historic tradi- 


tion We have never w 
people’s scrapes Today we have them and 
just why. nobody quite seems to know. 
What business is it of ours to support French 


inted a part of other 








colonial policy in Indochina or t achieve 
Mr. Syngman Rhee’s Lee of democracy 
in K a? Shall we 1 end tl m 

into the mountains f Tibet to keep the 





Dalai Lama on his throne? We can do well 
to mind our business and interfere only 





where somebody threat 1 usiness and 
I es 

The policy I suggest, more er ives us a 
cl ce economic ke he } é 
water For years, I have argued the ne - 
‘ rn burde irselve vw 1 un- 
necessary debts. ‘There i rer way to 


destroy the basis of American enterprise t n 
to destroy the initiative of the me who 
make it We will, of urse tinue to have 
to pay and to pay heavily for our defense. 
But what have we now in hand for the b 
lions th we have spent abr i? We can 
no longer afford this luxury; we dare not 
afford its consequences to our own securit 

Those who recall 1932 know too easily the 
dangers that in within, when 
our own economic system fails to function, 
If we weaken it with lavish spending either 
on foreign nations or in foreign wars, we 
run the danger of precipitating another 1932 





arise trom 
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I the Krem ‘ I 

t AY 

Amer ; ‘ ; 
Korea red 

I Ve ( 





New Deal, International Propagandists 


Still Assume To Guide Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. 


OF 


HOFFMAN 


LN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday. December 28. 1950 


M1 HOFFMAN of Michi Mr. 

following their customary line 

of imputing a lack of knowledge, sound 

judgment, and loyalty to all who publicly 
++ oO 


Speaker 


express the belief that permittirg United 
«rT . 7 +. y * - 
Nations to exercise the power of involv- 


ing us in wal 
] not 
will not 


-although United Nations 
and apparently, in the future, 
furnish the men or material to 
win a war—New Deal and internation- 
ally minded propagandists like Mellett, 
Tom Stokes, Marquis Childs, Drew Peare 
son, and others, are hard after all those 
who venture to que on their judgment 
or conclusions 
The Washington 


" 


cember 27 


mes-Herald of De- 
carried 
Ci d attention to some of t} 
propaganda 

PoLitrics MAKES STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


The propaganda on 


foreign polic 1a reached a new tch of 
tre 7yV even he werry-Dulit policy tself 
is falling apart, both at home nd yrroad 
T akers 
and it new yé era i rad! orea keep tell- 
ir 1 rest t € Di¢ f et the leaki r roof 
i , % totter 1 t at ey 
r I to think the ‘ na ig 
TI K T 
Applauding their propagand vhile lurk- 
discreetly in the bac I nd are the r- 
I lOnists Wi are M&@ali nu are 
t f < rs ¢ the M \ 
eien military aid iA 
They ( itinue ¢t re ene 4 - 
cally reckless course as the best t » for 


itself heard, but h overcome a!! re tance 
and has poured forth a flood of protest t t 
has steadily mounted since the re t 1 of 


everything which Truman offered in the 
November election 

It wants none of the Truman foreign pol- 
icy calling for the continuous expenditure 
America’s youth and wealth overse At 
home, it has turned 
welfare tate, the wanton dissipation f 
thelr 
Federal 


power in the Dureaucras 


zs wrung from the people by 





snenders and t 
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; F n ENSE 
f emand call 
f the United 
I reject he 
‘ be frittered 
K rhey 
v 1 I é ind on 
mi his hemi- 
ica be under- 
i digal expenditure 
ing fant and 
y up es and iis 
‘that er Ww ever 
e infl of the currency 
I 
It e propagand ind 
ince ‘ p e, 
i se that re y 
i whic e\ € 
Mr. Trumayr id iry 
" 2 } 
¢ use the Ca i 
p a » a pose edl- 
ie itl \ American exX- 
I \ é re i v h entire clarity 
v1 r oO! € n poiicy 
commentator of the admil - 
t! Mr Truman h c- 
( R ublic i nge on ft ign 
that the overwhelming 
} ple i merely a bit ol 
pal nipi at an accepted national 
p 
Marat Childs in inveterate New Deal 
l I er, devotes himself to eulogizing 
John | er Du the kept Republican in 
t! } Deal State Department, : if the 
( R blican worth listening to is one 
v 1 leads on a leash 
THE PENTAGON PROPAGANDA 
The Pentagon propagandists, marshalled 
ir el e deployment by Tracy Voorhees, a 
W ] eet lawyer installed as Secretary of 
e Ar! e working up a campaign in sup- 
ort her involvement in Europe. Sec- 
etar Defense George C, Marshall ha- 


audience of industrial, 
the theme that 


le a elected 


t 

} 

I 

ral 

far ind 1 ion leaders on 
] 

} 


ca trust the American people—that 
hey don't seem to want to accept a per- 
etual irl n state 
He complains that they dismantle the 
armi ter wars and aren't eager to support 
huge tax burdens year in and year out to 
maint 1 the administration's correctional 
role throughout the world. General Mar- 
shall se consider this a personal af- 


front Like Truman and Acheson, he knows 


Senator DouG.as of Illinois has even gone 


to the ludicrous length of complaining that 
the pre should not have published Tru- 
man elf-revealing letter threatening to 


punch a music critic who did not flatter the 
President ring daughter. Senator DouG- 
LAS says that it disturbs “unity” to print com- 
which Truman exposes his 
nd pathetic limitations. 





THEY HEAR FROM HOME 
Such are I bedfellows who are trying 
to induce the American people to ruin them- 
el ve reign adventures. The self-styled 
ae n their antagonism to the Repub- 


lic, appear ) prefer any foreign government 
ymbini: ign governments to 

They work hand-in-hand with the 
corruptionists who are cashing in and with 
the politicians and political generals who 
rise as the rest of the Nation is prostrated 

They and their newspaper and radio organs 
soft-pedal Truman's corruption, his vote 
stealing, his incompetence. But all of these 
people are hearing from home. 

Acheson may have heard from his spiritual 
home in England, but the Members of Con- 


or any ¢ tion of fore 


our own 


gress have heard from American homes, ex- 
ce} possibly, those in the Hartford conven- 
i i 
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tion States and from Aaron Burr’s adopted 
New York. 

The will of the people will prevail, as it 
must if America is to be saved. 


State olf 


Fortunately, former President Her- 
bert Hoover, evidently fearful of what 
might befall the Nation at the end of the 
road which the administration is follow- 
ing, spoke out. He called attention to 
the self-evident truth that we cannot, 
by armed might, force our thought, our 
ways, upon all the rest of the world, 
much of which wants none of either 

More recently, the senior member of 
the other body from Virginia has given 
utterance to another thought which 
millions of Americans have entertained 
for a lonz—long time. He said that it 
was time for us to get out of Korea. 

Both those at the head of our Armed 
Forces some in the State Depart- 
ment have told us that we did not need 
nor want Korea; that we could not by 
force hold Korea. Yet, Mr. Truman, by 


his orders. in ] 
ils orders, In 


and 


far as he could, committed 
us to world war III. 

Only last night, a member of the other 
body representing Massachusetts, speak- 
ing to a Rotary Club in Boston, said that 
the United States ‘“couldn’t deliver’ on 
its promise to “stop aggression at any 
place and at any time.” He said, “In 
the future, we must get as strong as 
possible and as fast as possible.” He 
criticized the “error of making big 
statements and big commitments with- 
out the strength to back them up,” and 
added, “Take the UN, for instance. 
Where is its force when it comes time to 
stop aggression? The United States had 
to put up five-sixths of the UN forces 
finally. That was enough for Korea, but 
inadequate for the Chinese Reds. We 
have promised to stop aggression any 
place any time, but we can’t deliver.” 

The Americans who, with their lives 
and their resources, will be required to 
pay for world war III, do not even know 
why they are called upon to fight that 
war. They do not know its purpose. 
They have no means of knowing whether 
they can win that war. 

They do know that they are now 
called upon by the administration and 
the international propagandists to fight, 
some of them to die—all of them to par- 
ticipate in the cost of that war. 

Today, as always, those who pay the 
least, are loudest in their demands that 
others do the fighting, the dying, the 
paying. 








Stop Doling Out Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 26, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
more and more it is dawning upon the 
public mind that our economic lifeblood 
is being drained away by the interna- 
tionalists who have for a long time been 











playing into the hands of the Commu- 
nists 

The article which appears in the De- 
cember 27 issue of the Pathfinder by Mr. 
Graham Patterson, its publisher, is di- 
rectly in point. There is no evidenc 
whatever that this Democratic-New 
Deal-Fair Deal administration is doin 
one thing to cut down nonessential Gov- 
ernment expenditures it this time of our 


national crisis. Under leave to extend, 
I am inserting the article mentioned 
above, entitled “Stop Doling Out Dol- 


lars”: 
Stop DoLING Out DOLLARS 

The disastrous turn of events on the inter- 
national scene has brought into sharper f 
than ever before the vitally urgent need for 
every economy by our Government—and the 
wholehearted loyalty of every citizen 

Early this month, President Truman asked 
for $18,000,000,000 in additional appropria- 
ions, necessitated by our greatly magnified 


1 


defense needs We face grim and costly 
future, for our defense expenditures will be 
steadily greater. Even ~vithout all-out war, 


America would of necessity have to make it- 
armed camp, and with all 
And it is apparent to everyone by thi 
we will have to remain an armed 


as long as Russia 


self an possible 
speed 
time that 
camp—at a staggering cost 
is ruled by its power-mad Clique of aggres- 
sor 

Part of Russia's plan to conquer us is to 
bleed us dry economically, to make us waste 
our substance, until financial and economic 
chaos makes us a choice plum ripe for th 
plucking. Why, then, should we work in our 
enemy's interest by continuing unnecessary 
drains on our financial lifeblood? 

It is time to forget socialistic plans, time 
to stop doling out dollars in handouts, time 
to stop the incredible waste of the taxpayers’ 
money in g 1ental extravegance. Taxes 
are already discouragingly high. 

The Tax Foundation of New York recently 
published a comprehensive review of govern- 
mental spending and taxation. It pointed 
out that welfare programs, modestly started 
under the goad of depression, paid out more 
than $5,500,000,000 in 1949, and indications 
are that greater amounts will be spent 
in the decade ahead. The programs were 
not condemned; the point raised was the 
danger in such expenditures when the peo- 
ple already are under a heavy tax load, and 
the combined Federal-State-local public 
debt has reached a frightening $281,000,000,- 
000. 

Today a complete overhauling of the 
grossly padded public payroll is a must. 
Several weeks ago, a special congressional 
subcommittee reported that investigation of 
the Treasury Department and part of the 
Labor Department disclosed gross over- 
staffing, falsified work reports, and dissipa- 
tion of funds. It pointed out as an example 
of Government extravagance which prevails 
in obscure places that Coast Guard head- 
quarters, a part of the Treasury Department, 
has eight admirals on its staff. 

In the Bureau of Labor Statistics the com- 
mittee reported that an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 intended to revise the Bureau's 
cost-of-living index was dissipated through 
“gross overstaffing, inferior planning, un- 
trained supervision, and improvident admin- 
istration. * * * Some employees were 
forced to falsify records by signing erroneous 
work progress reports’’ and those who de- 
murred were threatened with punitive 
action. 

One Bureau worker testified that he was 
told to appear busy in case officials appeared, 
and another said there were weeks at a time 
when there was no work to do in our Office. 

Such brazen mishandling of the public’s 
funds is unforgivable at any time, but today 
it is akin to treason. 


yverni 








The Basis for Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF RE 

Thursday, 

Mr. WOODRUFF Mr. Speaker, 

der leave to extend my remarks in the 

Recorp, I include the ! 

from the Wall Street Journal of Decem- 
ber 26, 1950: 

TH 

What should be 

policy of the 


RESENTATIVES 


December 28. 1950 


Basis FoR Foreign P 
the basis for the foreien 


United State 


President Trum:z in, in what has < et 
be known as the Tru doc es that 
it should be the containment < ' 


, that this Nation should ficht commu- 
nism anywhere, and if neces y everywhers 
that it threatens the peace 
Former President H t Hoover 
the foundation of our policy lust b 
preserve this Nation and the Western Hem- 
isphere. 
There is an 


nism 


important difference between 


these two points of viev h di 
now being openly d wide de l 
the first time in a silent ae 


The two views neex 


always or in ever ; lar 


Communist power in pal! ular p i 
be an essential part of our « 1 dete 
defense of the West 1 Hemisphere 
preciud and n require, figh Sov 
power outside the Western H } 
The two viewpoi ; ca col ree 
There is, 1 y of | 
1 tl two L - 
tainm t € 
America. The obje r 
to stop commu m from engul the 


whole world, including irselve I 
all honorable met 


Nevertheless. the difference is vital—not 
for what is intended b for what re 

The Truman doctrine | ns by 4 
United States responsibility for defend ull 
parts of the world from Soviet encroachment 
this becomes primary pol In effe the 
United States becomes a nation with« 
differentiated frontiers The frontier be- 


comes one gigantic circle around Rus 

present sphere. And since the doctrine is 
to defend that circle everywhere, the relative 
values of the various points on the circle 


become lost. 

of equal value 
The next progression, an unintended 

is that the responsibility of other peoples to 


1655 


All points become more or 


one, 





defend themselves gradually becomes sec- 
ondary. 

Their self-defense is, of course, definitely 
desirable. But since containment every- 


where is viewed as essential to our ultimate 
safety, we soon think we must defend other 
countries regardless of their own efforts 
And the other countries soon begin to think 
they do us a favor to let us defend them 

At this stage decision becomes confused. 
Korea, let us say, cannot be weighed on any 
balance. It is a point on the circle; it is a 
part of the general responsibility we have 
assumed; and so we fight for it whether or 
not it has great value in terms of the larger 
fight. 

So long as the policy is to contain every- 
where, there is simply no standard to dis- 
tinguish among FEorea, Indochi1 or the 
Rhine—all become Koreas if the Communists 
choose to make them so 

From this kind of thinking 
other progression—also unintended but 
inevitable. 

Unconsciously we begin to make the de- 
fense of this Nation a subordinate considera- 
tion in weighing any proposed action, 


there is an- 


also 


following article 
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IN THE HOUSE OF 


Text of Truman’s Address Wedne \ De 
wee ; Mr. MULTER 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS tonine editectal 
OF Times of Decet 
vr ‘ id anrone I 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK weir sipmct ee 
nv pr cal \ 
OF MASSACHUSETTS levers of Lit 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES C 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 At a tir 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker,un- , war © 
der leave to extend my remarks in the very exi : 
RecorpD, I include the following news- proper for t A 


wer HON. ABRAHAN 
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\ e | ted Nations for ! d 
1 ut Kore this v d 
I t t the United Nat has 
f I e, not the war For that 
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rn ( idi€ K a foe in 
v 1 ample reserves can be mobilized, if 
nece y nd on a better battleground. 
That r ¢ 1 be lost, however, by abject fear 
and by the surrender of both principle and 
the nations willing to fight for freedom by 
our Ww re confident that the Amer- 
i e will not deliberately invite such a 
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Possums: Dumb but Numerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


€ 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article from 
the December 1950 issue of the Missouri 
Conservationist. This magazine is pub- 
lished by the Missouri Conservation 
Commission, Jefferson City, Mo 

PossuMS: DuMB BUT NUMEROUS 
fure- 


(By Frank Sampson, biologist, 


bearer 


game 
studies) 
“An opossum hath an head like a swine, a 


taile like a rat, and is of the bigness of a cat. 
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When it comes to multiplying, the opos- 
cottontail rabbit 








sum gives the celebrated 

a run money. A mature female 
cotton es a yearly average of about 
17 y litter The labor-saving 
opt dduce just as many or more 
you d does it with only 2 litters a year. 
Recent studies by biologists indicate that 
opossum litter sizes run from 5 to 14, with 
an average of about 9 young per litter. 


In Missouri it is generally evident that the 
breeding season begins with mating about 
the first of February and ends with the 
weaning of the last litter the fore part of 
September. Although opossums are rarely 
given to rushing anything, they do have the 
shortest gestation period of any North Amer- 
ican mammal—only 12!4 days. However, 
this time is made up by the young suckling 
6 to 8 weeks in the mother’s pouch. And, 
speaking of pouches—the opossum is the 
only mammal in this country that raises its 
young in a pouch, similar to the Kangaroo 
of Australia, which is related to the opossum, 
Both belong to the order of marsupials. 
TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY TO THE OUNCE 
At birth the young are quite undeveloped 
and for all practical purposes are still em- 
bryos. They weight 1/270 of an ounce each 
and are so small that a litter of 16 may be 
nicely accommodate in a tablespoon. 
Immediately following birth the hairless, 
grublike youngsters squirm their way to the 
nipples in the mother’s abdominal pouch by 
following a trail of milk trickling through 
the mother’s hair. Once arrived in the 
pouch, formed by folds of skin on each side 
of the mammary glands, the young fasten 
onto the nipples (usually numbering 13), 
which become so swollen inside the young- 
sters’ mouths that they cannot be shaken 
loose. Some 60 to 70 days later the young 
have developed hair and may occasionally 
venture outside the pouch. After a lapse of 


90 days the young weigh around 8 ounces 
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THEY FORAGE IN DARKNESS 
Seldom seen in daytime, this animal is a 
nocturnal prowler like many others of a 
predaceous n: Although the ’possum— 
when he is not being chased—moves scarcely 
faster than a turtle, he does a lot of rambling 
warm, calm 
autumn and winter when the moon 
or stars are shining. At such times he is 
foraging for food and may travel a circuitous 
route of 1 to 2 miles before sunrise. 

Truly an omnivorous animal, the 'possum 
will eat practically anything edible. How- 
ever, food-habits studies indicate that it 
prefers animal food material, particularly 
insects. It also consumes fruit and grains 
and includes in its diet such morsels as 
angleworms, snails, lizards, snakes, crayfish, 
slugs, and carrion from any kind of dead 
animal carcass it may find, including opos- 
sum carcasses. While it is commonly taken 
for granted that the ’possum is somewhat of 
a chicken thief, studies of its food indicate 
that this reputation is largely undeserved. 
Out of 68 Missouri ’possum stomachs taken 
over a 6-months period, only 3 percent of 
the total volume of food was found to be 
chicken, and only 0.2 percent consisted of 
chicken eggshells. At least some of this 
could have been carrion. 

“For anybody as had any kind of dog, 
*possum huntin’ is made to order,” says an 
old fellow down on the creek. According to 
him, "just any little old dog can make a 
passel of fun out of a ’possum or two—and 
you can’t beat fun.” Somewhat more dis- 
criminating dog men seem to take the view 


iture., 





around, especially on fairly 


nights in 





that a hound with no value for anything 
else makes a good ’possum dog. Most full- 
blooded hound dogs, some say, become 


stronger on ‘coon or other game than on 
*possums, Certainly there are plenty of 
mixed breed dogs—shepherd crosses, com- 
mon farm canines and the like—that love to 
tree a ’possum. Some southerners favor a 
bulldog-hound cross, and it is generally con- 
ceded that a little hound blood mixed in a 
dog is to be desired, as it gives the dog a 
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Because of the important post to which 
Mr Rosenberg appointed—Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in charge 
the committee felt it must act to protect 


her It is s ested that me better 
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state commerce is vested in Congress. This 
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he powers of this 
C be inquired in- 
The fact remains that neither Congress 
has sought to 
ulation dealing with the sepae 
tion of passengers in interstate commerce, 
t that such separation has long been 
enforced in a number of States by custom 
and by the rules of common carriers 
matter of pub- 
which the Members of 
‘ fully aware. In fact, although 
‘efforts have been made over some years to 
Congress to enact legislation on this 
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1 States is a 


e ol 








subjec has consistently refused to at- 
tempt regulation. There can be no 
oti inference than that Congress has 


thought it wise and proper that the matter 
should be left for determination to such 
reasonable rules as the carriers might them- 
selves adopt and that it considered that rules 
providing for the segregation of passengers 
in those sections where they were applied 
were reasonable ones. By its refusal to 
nullify the practices and regulations of these 
carriers in respect to the separation ol pas- 
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$ r 1 admini tered faithfully, for 
the |} intere all The Congr 
confidently the decision of t 
I il, and t verdict of hist Vy 
CONCLI N 
I respe y submit that tl case sh i 


Respectfully submitted, 
SaM Hosss, 
Amicus C mI 


OraAL 

May it please the Court: One in my posi- 
tion would be insensitive indeed were he not 
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1 to Your Honors f 
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ARGUMENT 


oO file a brief and par- 


ticipate in the oral argument of this cause 








sensitive and deeply 
members of the highest 
for the privilege of this great 


71 1] } 
grateiul to the 


Court of Eart 
and joyful day. 

However is well aware that his motion 
was granted because he had been directed to 
make it by 14 other members of the House 
Committee Judiciary, con 
not only a majority of the full 
j each of the member- 
ships of the jor political parties of 
whom the ful mmittee is composed. 

This case was to be heard originally in 
November 1949. Committee members were 
scattered—several in Europe on subcommit- 
tee duty—and because of the imminence of 
recessing no committee meetings were to be 
held, so there was no chance to have approval 
by full committee action. 

The Committees on the Judiciary, as their 
names imply, are primarily charged with the 
duty of representing Congress as keepers of 
the springs from which flow the stream of 
administration of justice. So it is hard to 
conceive how strongly we members of these 
committees feel the terrible impact of the 
shock occasioned by the conduct of Philip 
B. Perlman, Solicitor General, who, with 
Herbert A. Bergson, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Charles H. Weston and Philip Elman, 
Special Assistants to the Attorney General, 
signed what they called “Brief for the United 
States.” In this brief, which they filed in 
this case, both on the front cover and on 
page 1, the words “Brief for the United 
States” appear in all capitals. The caption 
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( Con 1 d uthern 
I ( As tl briefs « all the per- 
7 } the ji in- 
i I will t burden the 
( the I 
{ j j ment except to 
< ( ent 1 o the fact 
t I y e (¥ h \ ( led 
i y { lv de- 
] } Ju ‘e | he evidently 
l ! 1 d mat al by 1899, 
\ } dow the C i- 
I ( { VV. FE Edu- 
( U. S. 28), ! ding that ege- 
I u rast { ‘ ; { O- 
] ted by t four ith Ilmer Howe 
r in 191 i 1e ¢ , he 1 
v e ol iter, | time > was 
ri I mere to use one word “d ent- 
i d did not ¢ e to writ another 
c 1 
And ct ( i a q a nun of 
ae ions in Late i} ne courts ¢ miiar 
ri 
A » I fee oblige to ¢ i ntl t the 
fact that Judge per, the diss ting mi- 
1 ity of the three-judge court that rendered 
t decision from which this appeal was 
taken, was the author of the decision in the 
case of Day v. Atlantic Greyhound Corpora- 
tion (171 F. (2c) 59 (1948)), which opinion 
strongly supports the contentions oi the ap- 
pellees on this appea 
Although the Interst Commerce Com- 
missit found that the appellant had been 
< minated against in the incident com- 
! d of, it held that there was no basis 
for ward of damages, as there was no 
} f pe c nec iarv | 3, to which type 
( wwes the ( mmission’s authority is 
] i by law I lack of authority to 
" i damage for such injuries as were 
t c ned of is sustained by the 
r 1e Court in the Case of Pennsylvania 
I ( v. I na | Coal M ng Com- 
I 20 TT. S. 184 203), and that holding 
was conceded 1! ’ ellant in the first court 
i 1 (R. 
The cast t bar is ruled by decisions of 
this Court as stated most concisely in the 
} Southern R vay ¢ 


Hall v. DeCuir (95 VU. S. 485 
DeCuir, a Negro woman, took passage from 
l Hermitage, La., on a 

mm New Orleans, 

I master 


I 1 to a < in 


(1877) ): 


of the 
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hese 


set aside for white persons. A statute of 
lisiana recognized the right of common 
passengers to refuse admittance 


I 
c 
of persons to their vehicles provided such 
r 
r 














les made no discrimination on account of 

‘e or color, and the statute gave a right 
( ion to! r dam: for violation of 
tl } Judgment in DeCuir’s fa\ 
was affirmed in the State supreme court, but 
re ed in this Court. In the opinion Mr. 
Justice Waite said (p. 488): 

**W c it may safely be said that 
State legislat 1 which seeks to impose a 
dire burden upon interstate commerce, or 
to inter e directly with its freedom, does 
encr upon the exclusive power of Con- 
gre rhe statute now under consideration, 
i l upies that ] tion 

i i (p. 489) 

‘ ¢ , fn nee can cond + his 
t L tion to himself, or 
Cc I t tt € l him, i on one 
f f ] ! f ers, both white 

d « ! t be } ccupy 

( 1 « kept 

Unifor ty in by 
whi he is to be governed from one end to 
the other of his route is a necessity in his 
} nd t f re it Congress, which is 
untram!: T State 1 has been in- 
vested with the exclusive legislative power of 
determining what such rezulations shall be.’ 

“Fi 1 the fore ing it will be clearly seen 
that while the decision in th DeCuir case 
st kK ¢ 1 the State statute as a burden 
u interstate commerce, the over-all di- 
rr c the decision was to uphold the 
ruls f the steamer whereunder the mast 
R r ed a Negro passenger access 
the cabin set aside exclusively for white 
I Yr That the steamer’s rule was 
thu pheld is made c the following 
stctement (p. 490) 


“"As W Justice Field, speak- 
ing for the court in Welton v. The State of 
M ri (91 U. S. 282), “inaction 


said by Mr 





press) * * ®* is equivalent to a declara- 
tion that inter-State commerce shall re- 
main free and untrammeled.” Applying 
that principle to the circumstances of this 
case, congressional inaction left Benson 
(the master) at liberty to adopt such reason- 


able rules and regulations for the disposition 

zers upon his boat, while pursuing 
her voyage within Louisiana or without, as 
him most for the interest of all 


(163 U. 8. 5387 
of Louisiana was 


Ferguson, 
statute 


“In Pl 7 
(1896)), another 





before the Court. It declared that railways 
shall provide equal but separate accommo- 
dations for white and colored races, and 





further that a passenger failing to observe 
the segregation requirement might be fined 
or imprisoned. Plessy was a passenger be- 
tween two stations within the State of Loui- 
Siana. He insisted upon occupying a seat in 
the coach set aside to accommodate white 
ps el He was ejected and imprisoned. 
I Supreme Court of Louisiana affirmed his 
conviction. Ex parte Plessy (45 La. Ann. 80): 

“On writ of error to this Court the constitu- 
tionality of the State act was attacked upon 
the ground that it was in conflict with the 
fourteenth amendment which prohibits cer- 
tain restrictive legislation on the part of the 
States. This Court affirmed in an opinion 
by Mr. Justice Brown holding that the en- 
forced separation of the races as applied to 
the internal commerce of the State neither 
abridges the privileges or immunities of the 
colored man, deprives him of his property 
without due process, nor denies him the 
equal protection of the laws within the 
meaning of the fourteenth amendment. In 
that connection, Mr. Justice Brown said 
(pp. 544, 550, 551): 

wales bject of the amendment was un- 
doul ly to enforce the absolute equality 
of the two races before the law, but in the 
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nature of things it could not have been {) 
tended to a ish distinctioz based u 
color, or to enforce social, as distingui 
from political ec commi 





ty, or a 














oi the two races upon terms unsatis 
to either. Laws permitting, and e 
quiring, th ration in place W 
they are liable to be brought into cx 
not nec ruy imply the iniecriority of ei 
I > to ( ive been get 
if not unive re d \ 1 
compet y of the State legislature i 
exerci of their poli I r The n 
c nmon 1 tance tl Is ¢ nect 
t estal I I 3 
white i ¢ ( A n, Which h ] 
h ) » V A rt of tl] l 
k ev ¢ e v 
I t lt 5 of the ‘ ive 
lo and t ear ed 

> far, then, as a confli t with the 1 
ter 1 al tis cx c l€ d, ( 
redu itself he question w r 
stat of Louisi 1 is a reasonable re 
tion, and with respect to this, there m 
nec rily be a large discretion on the | 
of the legislature. In determining the ques- 


dleness it is at 
rence to the establis 
and traditions of the people, and 
with a view to the promotion of their com- 


f 
fort, and t 


1e preservation of the public pea 
and go 


tion of reasona 
with reie 
customs, 





d order. 


‘‘s * * If the two races are to mé¢ 


upon terms of social equality, it must |t 

the result of natural affinities, a mutual ap- 

preciation of each other’s merits, and a vol- 
ntary consent of individuals. As was said 


l 
t the Court of Appeals of New Yor L 
People v. Gallagher (93 N. Y. 438, 448) “this 
€ 
I 





nd can neither be accomplished nor pro- 


i 





h conflict with the gen- 
ntiment of the community upon 
whom they are designed to operate. Whi 
the Government, therefore, has secured to 
each of its citizens equal rights before the 
law and equal opp 
ment and progress, it has accomplish 
end for which it was organized and per- 
formed all of the functions respecting social 
*h it is endowed.”’ 

s v. Chesapeake & Olio Railway (218 
. S. 71 (1910)): Chiles, a colored passenger 
on the C. & O. Railway, was traveling from 
Washington, D. C., to Lexington, Ky. At 
Ashland, Ky., he had to change to another 
train. Upon boarding it, he went into a car 
which, under the rules and regulations of 
defendant in error, was set apart exclusively 
for white persons. From this car he was re- 
quired to remove to a car set apart exclu- 
sively for the transportation of colored per- 


eral se 








rtunities for improve- 


d the 














sons. He sued in the State court for dam- 

; judgment on a jury verdict for the 
defendant firmed by the Kentucky 
, to In an opinion delivered 





tice McKenna this court affirmed, 
y ) n we quote (p. 74): 
“*The complaint of the action of the court 
rests upon the contention that, as against an 
interstate passenger, the regulation of the 
y in providing different cars for th 
white and colored races is void. There is a 
statute of Kentucky which requires railroac 
mp furnish separate coaches 
it lored passengers, but the court 
of appeals of the State put the statute out 
nsideration, declaring that it had no 
application to interstate trains, and de- 














fendant in error does not rest its defense 
‘upon that statute, but upon its rules and 
regulations. Plaintiff in error makes some 


effort to keep the statute in the case, and 
8% that the trial court, by its ruling upon 
testimony and by its instructions, confined 
1e jury only to the lesser motive” of de- 
of In other words, : 





fendant’s “wrongful act.” as 
we understand plaintiff in error, confined the 
jury to the consideration of the regulation 
of the railroad company and withdrew fron 














Mo l U 73 (194 ) 

Irene Mor 2 N - 
nger on a com r I \ 

The State statute req 1 
vel e carrier b é - 
state t sepal € \ It ¢ 
W € I \ ie - 
fu I le 
of e k c SE 
vel 1 € i " 
sel er Oo ast ermit f i ) 
be used by a white ]} enger e r- 
rested and convicted of vi t the Vi nia 
statute. Her conviction firmed | e 
Supreme Court of Appeal f Virginia (184 


Va. 24). On appeal, this court reversed 


an opinion by Mr. Ju I l l t 
the Virginia st ite v 1 und 1 
on interstate con I I I l t 





conclusion, he sa I 
‘On appellant’s journey, this statute re- 
juired that she sit in desi ited seats in Vir- 


ha 
yinia Change 


5 








§ in seat designation might be 
made “at any time’ during the irne when 
“necessary or proper for the comfort and con- 
venience of pé en rs occurred 

this instance. Upon such ch e d - 
tion, the statute thorizes the oper f 
the vehicle to require e did here, “any 
passenger to change his or her seat it may 
be necessary or prope! An I te - 
senger must if necessary eated t 





seats while moving in Virginia to meet the 





seating requirement f the « ngit pas- 
senger group. On ival at the D f 
Columbia line, the appe t would d 





freedom to occupy any available seat and so 
to the end of her 





“The decision on th ippeal did 1 
on any rule of the n e im ( 
on the contrary Mr. J ce Reed ( 
to point out in a fo te at |} > 377 
“*When passing upon a rule of a carrier 
that required segregation of an interstate 
passenger, this Court d And we n t 


keep in mind that we are not dealing with 
the law of a 
of interstate com 
make” (Chiles 
218 U.S. 71, 7 

“It is not amiss to stress the fact 


Mr. Justice Reed 


State attempting a regulation 


ole 
fant 
> 
o 


reier! 














(95 U. S. 485), and the { th 
Court's decision therein (p dq ed 
at great length therefrom in a footnote at 
page 384 

“From the f ing it will be seen that 
the decisions of this Court from 1877 to 1946 
have uniformly upheld the principle of 
segregation of white and Negro passengers in 





common-carrier 
ment being 
propriate ri 


vehicles, equality of treat- 
accorded 


lies of the mmon carri 


Bedrock Factors in Korea 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


suant to le ive Il nce me I m in id- 
ing in my rema1 1 edit l printed 
in the San Frar co Chronicle on De- 


re -by Mr. Paul C. Smith, editor of the 
Chronicle I ime that it represents 
the thinking of Mr. Smit! i membe 
of h editorial iff It i powerful 
analy of the ecurit} tuation in 
which we n find ourselve Not only 
does this article clearly point out the pre- 
dicament we are in but also it suggests 


how this crisi 
Smith h 
‘uss these me! 
the very life of 
cent war he joi! 
a public relati 
satisfy his desire to serve hi 
time ¢ 
he Nh 





country in 
war. He resigned and enlisted in 
arines and experienced combat 
service. Some of his ideas and his atti- 
tude on the kind of a military posture 
which our country needs, if it is to 
vive the confronting it 
were undoubtedly forged in the cruc 
of conflict when, as a marine, he wa 
aged in combat. T 
ing in this editorial appeals to me I 
commend it to my colleagues who will be 
called upon to help formulate the broad 
strategic concept which we develop and 
execute to meet the Communist threat 
facing the Nation 

This is the editorial: 


BEDROCK FACTORS IN KOREA 
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salenge now 
ible 
en- 


1e logic and reason- 


} 
] 





We have the feeling that a great deal of 
pre ire build within e T ed 
Natior and elsewhere, to bring about a ne- 

iated settlement in Korea that w rep- 
resent, for our side, € compromise with prin- 
ciple and a resort to appeasement 

The idea has a certain appeal, of course. 
It will be embarrassing to have to pull out 


of Korea—people wi iy: “Look, the high 
and mighty United States has taken it on 
the chin.” ‘s hard to swallow. 

3ut there are some ther 


would prove, in the long run, a great deal 
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; I A TE E 8s TO BE SKY 
I I 
F } t le tl tl 
( heir oats as 
re t ccesse would 
dr é f rain at the conter- 
é tat M h y would say: 
“( ’ I : ive us recognition; give 
i I d ions.” 
ypeasen t involved in stick- 
nde dt ing a fighting 
€ means qi ting Korea. 
} ppe ment nd nothing 
b en in kKnuckline under to 
‘ ( ‘ puppe thi kind of 
} 
‘ othing dishonorable in our 
a t} Bataan Peni ula, even in 
fir rrender But there would have 
be ! ab < rable in 
oul \ to the Japanese it you'll just 
lk ve'll giv 1 the Philippines.’ 
" it 
hat i hir f us to tell 
( a in W 
| ] hat we will 
} ) r< rmin to 
( a i and will 
1 ry rejecti 
pic = US id 
bit i NSp cy 
hat tl I ed Stat make 
( ( do not cept 
é t of Chir to 
a e Pacific } in, 
é i il a ciatl i 
‘ Ur ill we re- 
{ ; ' mm 
y part of Korea, 
é I cy § ll be as 
y re 1 of the Far 
I we ld reject any deal 
f ut the interests of 
ny } I ] 
It i lite true that we can’t make this 
k in tel of the immediate 
t in Korea. It is quite likely that, 
h en that position, we should then 
have quit the Peninsula (and by “we” is 
n nt, of e, tl e 100,000 hard-bitten, 
t d ; and marines who have been 
defendiz ur interests and our honor out 
there) 


COMMON SENSE SHOULD MATCH OUR PHYSICAL 
POTENTIAL 
But the proce: 


of quitting the peninsula 


would be part of the general process of seek- 
ing out a line from which we could more ably 
project our strength and assert our authority 
in behalf of peace and the rule of law. 


We are not prepared to say where that line 
uld be—certainly it would have to extend 
into Europe, and just as certainly it would 
have to have a firm base in the Far East. But 
it would follow that direction dictated by the 
long-range consideration of doing the whole 
j {f beati back the main Communist 
force, the Soviet Union, as the first order of 


busine 
We are as sanguine as to America’s capacity 
to succeed at this long-range job as we are 


doubtful of the sagacity of trying to keep 
our precarious foothold on Korea. 

As we have suggested, this game is only in 
its openit minutes. Our great resources 


have not been tapped, and our weapons of 
greatest effectiveness have not been em- 
ployed 

Our manpower is virtually intact. We still 
have our matchless industrial capacity, ca- 
pable of turning out more goods in a month 
than the Soviet Union can produce in three 
P24 Steel, coal, oil, machine tools— 
these are the main materials of modern war, 
and we not only have them in great quantity, 
we have the knack of coordinating them and 
putting them to maximum use. If we wanted 


in the course 
of time, clean up the Korea mess and roll 
Mao Tse-tung’s forces all the way back to 
Pe noe 


to buckle down to it, we could 


But that’ 

us 1 do 
That would use up our strength while he 

w iving his 

We are suggesting that we rally our com- 


s what the big boss, Stalin, wants 


mon sense to match our physical potential; 
th we play this very earnest and deadly 
me as conservatively as we can; that we 


ve our Sunday punch for the prime target; 
that we play to win. 


FA 


University of Chicago—l 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I had intended before the completion of 
my service as a Member of the Eighty- 
first Congress to speak at some length 
and under a special order in reply to the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague 
and friend from Illinois |Mr. VELDE] on 
the subject of the University of Chicago. 
This week, however, while I have re- 
mained in Washington and have been in 
constant attendance at such sessions of 
the House as have been held and in giv- 
ing attention to the work of my office 
until the expiration of my term, the cir- 
cumstances of the holiday season have 
prevented the attendance of my colleague 
from Illinois, as well as many other Mem- 
bers, so that under an agreement by the 
majority and the minority leaderships 
Members have not been recognized for 
either 1 minute addresses or the privilege 
of the floor under special orders. 

I am not quarreling with this arrange- 
ment, and certainly I would not wish to 
be understood as criticizing any man for 
spending the Christmas holidays with his 
family. We have been in session almost 
constantly during the entire year, and 
certainly Members have well earned the 
right of a few days at home during the 
Christmas season. I make mention of 
the circumstances obtaining only by way 
of explaining why what I shall have to 
say in answer to my colleague’s remarks 
about the University of Chicago are 
inserted in the Appendix as an extension 
of my remarks. 

The University of Chicago is in the 
district which I now have the honor to 
represent. John Gunther, in his book, 
Inside the U. S. A., says of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago that “by any reckoning 
it is one of the three or four most out- 
standing universities in the world.” 

Edwin R. Embree, in Harper’s maga- 
zine of March 1949, said: 

A galaxy of Midwestern State universities— 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa—could 
scarcely have come to their great high stand- 
ards without the compelling influence of the 
University of Chicago. 


Should not I, or should not any repre- 
sentative honored by selection by the 
voters of the Second District of Illinois, 
feel a sense of pride that among the in- 


stitutions in the home district was a uni- 
versity by any reckoning one of the 
three or four most outstanding in the 
world? 

I admit that I have had such a pride, 
and that to the best of my ability I have 
sought to service with the facilities of my 
office the scholars and the students at 
that great school who have written me 
I have thought that by so doing I was 
rendering my bit of service to the cause 
of education as well as performing the 
work that I undertook to do when I of- 
fered my candidacy to the voters. I have 
never lost sight of the fact that my State 
of Illinois was admitted to the Union 
only on the condition that forever sh« 
remain steadfast in her support of pop- 
ular education. If in Illinois after her 
admission to the Union, on condition of 
her steadfast support of education, there 
had been built one of the three or four 
outstanding universities of the world, 
and that located in a district represented 
by me in the Congress, did I not have the 
right to feel in this Congress a pride that 
my State and my district had kept the 
faith with that far-away Congress that 
took us into the sisterhood of States on 
our pledge to promote education? 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I had on the walls 
of my rooms in the House Office Building 
a large framed photograph of the uni- 
versity and the university area, and 
facing it was another large photograph, 

ne of a large blast furnace with a steel- 
worker silhouetted against the glow of 
the flames. Those photographs meant 
something to me, and that something 
spelled pride in my country, where edu- 
cation and mechanical skill go side by 
side in the great work of making this a 
better world for all. I was proud that in 
my district were some of the best steel- 
workers in all the world and some of the 
outstanding scholars of the world, and 
I felt humble in the contemplation that 
I was their representative in the greatest 
deliberative body in the world in what 
truly may be called the capital of the 
world. 

My assistant was a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, and one who had 
made education her life work. I thought 
that was proper and as it should be for 
one from a district where was located one 
of the three or four outstanding univer- 
sities in the world and from a State dedi- 
cated by the terms of its admission to 
the Union to the cause of education. 

I was proud, too, that on the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency where I 
served were 3 out of 27 who came from 
the influence of the University of Chi- 
cago—the distinguished and beloved gen- 
tleman from Kansas {Mr. Cote], a grad- 
uate, and the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut [Mrs. WoopHovsE], and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Tate], who had 
taken graduate work there. I am very 
sure, having in mind the element of par- 
tisan fealty, that the zeal of my friend 
and colleague from Illinois [Mr. VELDE] 
would not carry him so far as to put the 
brand of Communist upon the gentleman 
from Kansas and the gentleman from 
Iowa from the circumstances of past as- 
sociation and the danger of contamina- 
tion. As to the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut, I am not so certain. She voted 





for rent control, for public housing, and 
for social security. That, combined with 
circumstance that she did mingle for 
a few months as a graduate student on 
the campus of the University of Chicago, 
will probably damn her beyond any hope 
of successful defense at my hands 

Which reminds me that during 


le 
iit 


the 


recent campaign a candidate appeared 
before a meeting of cultured and refined 
women in the area of the University of 


Chicago and when asked what was his 
definition of Communist, turned to the 
woman and said, “Do you believe in rent 
control?” and when she replied affirma- 
tively, propounded the second question, 
Do you believe in social security?” and 
then, when the answer again was affirma- 
tive, said, “Then you’re a Communist.” 

So I am afraid the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut, with the horrible record of 
favoring rent control and social security 
as well as having spent a brief but dan- 
gerous period on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, cannot be saved 
by the likes of me, who is actually proud 
of a voting record similar to the gentle- 
woman’s and who not only has a brother 
on the faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago but who is the father of three 
who attended not merely the university 
but preparatory school, University 
Hi 


sons 


1ts 
h 

Since 1935 the university has been the 
target cf, first, those who du not believe 
in education except for a privileged class 
on the theory that there will not con- 
tinue to be a class of manual workers 
if all are permitted the advantages of 
higher education; second, those who do 
not believe in freedom of thought on the 
theory exploded by Thomas Jefferson 
that the masses were better off if the 
few did the thinking and the many did 
the work: and, third, those, well inten- 
tioned and discarding completely the 
fallacious theories of the first two groups, 
nevertheless were carried away, through 
misinformation and appeals to emotions 
and passions and prejudices. 

The investigation of the University of 
Chicago which my colleague |Mr. VELDE] 
has stated will be carried on under the 
authority of the Eighty-second Congress 
can properly be no concern of mine since 


I shall cease to be a Member of this 
body with the adjournment of the 
Lighty-first Congress. Nevertheless, 


most of my colleagues will remain here 
as Members of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, and I think it owing to them 
to give them at this time such informa- 
tion as I possess on the University of 
Chicago that later they can place proper 
evaluations. 

Laird Bell is the chairman of the 
foard of trustees of the University of 
Chicago. The standing of Mr. Bell in 
our ccmmunity of Chicago as a citizen of 
the first quality is so well established 
that no one has even dared to challenge 
it. I doubt if Mr. VELDE, in recognition 
o* the fact that the Chicago Daily News 


gave endorsement to his reelection, as 
well as that of other Republicans, will 
question Mr. Bell’s standing and his 
loyalty. 

When Mr. Bell speaks for the uni- 


versity it is with the endorsement of a 
board composed of some of the most 
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distinguished businessmen and public 
leaders in the Nation. Would my col- 
league from Illinois say that these men, 
included among whom is such a one as 
Paul G. Hoffman, are either themselves 
Communists or so soft that they permit 
through inadvertence or intention the 
breeding of disloyalty in an institution 
of learning under their responsibility 
Here is the full list of the members of 
the board of directors of the University 


l 
( 









of Chicago, with the business connection 
of each member listed after his name: 
T'HE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY ( 
CHICA 

Laird Be I Be Boyd, Marsh 

Ed L. Ry f vice chair m 
C I 1 of tl es d Steel ¢ 

Herbert P. Simm Sé nd vice lair- 
mal ( irma exe e comml ttee R I 
Donnel &s ( 

Graham Aldis, Aldis & C 

Charles F. Axels« Northweste M l 
Life Insurance (¢ 

Joseph C. Beave é rd Mill- 
ing Co 

William Bentor chairman of the board, 
Encyclo; Britanni 

William McCormick B W um Blair & 
Cr 

Edward Eagle Br mB I n of the 
board, First National Bank ( 

Gaylord Connells executive vice presi- 
dent, R. R. Donnelley & I Cc 

James H. Dougla Jr., Gardner, C ind 
Doug! 

Cyrus S. Eaton, Ot & ¢ 

Marshall Field, } Chicago Sun- 
Times 

Howard Goodman, vice president, Goodman 
Manufacturing Co 

Arthur B. Hall, Hall & Elli 

Paul V. Harper, §& y, Au Bu 
& Harper. 

Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator, Ex mic 
Cooperation Administr 

Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

Fowler B. McConnell, president, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co 

Frank McNair, director, Harris Tm i 
Savings Bank 

John Nuveen, Jr., John Nuveen & ( 

Walter P Paept ke, cl ian of the board, 
Container Corp. of America 

Ernest E. Quantrell, investment banker 

Clarence B. Randall, Inland eel Co 

David Rockefeller, second vice president, 
Chase National Bank 

Paul S. Russell, president, Harris Trust and 


Savings Bank 
Albert W. Sherer, vic 
Erickson, Inc 


e president, McCann- 


Herman D. Smith, vice-president, Marsh 
& McLennan 
David B. Stern, chairman of the board of 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


John A. Stevenson, pr lent, Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance C 

Frank L. Sulzberger, president, Enterprise 
Paint Manufacturing C 

Harold H. Swift, chairman of the board, 
Swift & Co 

Henry F. Tenney, Tenney, Sherman, Rog- 
ers & Guthrie 

Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the board, 


Standard Oil Co. of Indi: 


ana. 


These, Mr. Speaker, are the members 
of the board of directors of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who gave their approval 
of and endorsement to a statement by 
Laird Bell, chairman, when another at- 
tempt was made in the general assembly 
of Illinois to hit at the bulwarks of popu- 
lar education by attempting to destroy a 
university in Illinois internationally rec- 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Spea 
at a time when the destructio 
impairment, certainly the emb 
ment, of one of the three or four out 
standing universities of tl world, 
one located in the district which I 
resent, has been threatened, or at lea 
suggested, by a speech on the floor of thi 
House I think my colleagues who 
over in the Eighty-second Congres 
find timely these excerpts from a st: 


ment 


Chica 


unilve 


b 


O 


sembly 


lea l 








Bell I suggest that they communicate 
with the publisher of the Chi 0 Daily 
News If they h to know it kind 
of men approved of and endo i t 
statement of Mr. Bell I suggest that they 
consult the list of members of the board 
of trustees of the University of Chicago 
which I have included in a previous ex- 
tension of my remark 
Excerpts from Mr. Bell’s statement of 
April 11, 1949, follow 
ArE WE AFRAID OF FREEDOM? 
A sé 1 ] raise y i - 
gatin comm ell I 
The q nta 
It underlies all 10] ii ida - 
ful inquiry Therefore t nderlis e very 
purpose of a eat university rhe que n 
is th In these ubled 1es are we d 
of freedor 
AGAIN 
1935 the lk ] re the St 
en ywered a < imittee t i ¢ - 
i i sed u ac vi it the T i- 
versity < Chica Charg were rf le 
Damagir surmises were inted in the ~ 
lic press The work « ie university w 
interrupted. At the conch e 
vestigati t committe Ww é 
report 
“H the University cl 
its@rofessors violated eithe le lette e 
spirit of our laws? The answer 
u be in ther ive . ° 
n the teachin r schedule 
ca be held be ib‘ e 
tions or the advoca ¢ 
form yovernme 
the preser form ‘¢ ! 
United State (M I 
Se rs Graha al B 
1935.) 
The c¢c mittee cl 1 
But a ur rsi dey l 
appraisa its ¢ rit a nh 
already bee done E ty « 
Mr. W er v é . 0 
the universit - 
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i $3 ul €s, 
t 
' j ced it 
Par B 

If ere 

I is student 
I I 1 

l ll 

Tt eA these stuce 
er 1 comm u 
r bversive theories contrary to 
te f representative govern- 
tion was pa d within 
a fe minut VWitD t customary hearing 
‘ 

i a} iren the univ y 
s » be nve gated. Once again Late- 
mel ifu e rsity’s re i= 
ti I made We think that the 
pe wh have lade these statements do 
not k w the facts Most of the statements 
are untrue But the newspaper reader is 
likely to assume that where there’s smoke 
there fire Therefore, this statement is 
being made The uth does not lie some- 
where between the allegations of irresponsi- 
bl ndividual and ir statement of it. 


T f spell the truth, and the truth is 
the o] ite of the charges. 

There {s no Communist professor at the 
University of Chicago There is no Com- 


the University of 
program in its 


ctrination at 
any course or 


munist ind 
Chicago in 
curl uum. 
. * - . o 

Communism is a term which is used loosely 
by different people to mean different things. 
Not everyone who advocates change is a 
Communist In times when there is fear 
of ¢ 


munist infiltration many persons are 
afraid of any criticism of things as they 
are There is a tendency at such times to 
put a “Red” label on anyone with whose 
opinions one may not agree. Universities 

much duty to defend the free ex- 
pression of opinion within the bounds of 
le ity as they have to prevent what is 
lilegal If such defense subjects the uni- 
versity to the harassment of a legislative in- 


vestigation and to the possibility of inade- 
quate or distorted reports of it, we shall 
nevertheless defend the university's prin- 
ciples with all the vigor we can command. 
The and administration of this 
university against communism. They 
are against it because, among other reasons, 
Com- 


trustees 


are 


it is contrary to our free tradition. 

munism suppresses ideas. We oppose come 
munism as we oppose all efforts to under- 
mine our constitutionally guaranteed free 
speech, free press, and free assembly. We Ope 


pose communism because we believe in the 
tradition of individual freedom which men 
throughout the centuries have fought to 


preserve This tradition has been stated by 
many men in many ways. A few of these 
statements follow: 

John Milton, Areopagitica (1644): “Give 


me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above all lib- 
erties And though all the winds 
of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, we do in- 
juriously by licensing and prohibiting to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and falsehood 
grapple: who ever knew truth put to the 
worse, in a free and open encounter?” 

Thomas Jefferson, first inaugural address 
(1801); “If there be any among us who Wish 
to dissolve this Union, or change its repub- 
lican form, let them stand undisturbed, as 
monuments of the safety with which error of 
opinion may be tolerated where reason is left 
free to combat it.” 


* 7 * 





Woodrow Wilson, message to Congress 
(1919): “The only way to keep men from agi- 


tating against grievances is to remove the 
grievances. An unwillingness even to dis- 
cuss these matters produces only dissatis- 
factions and gives comfort to the extreme 


elements in our country which endeavor to 
stir up disturbances in order to provoke gov- 
ernments to embark upon a course of re- 
taliation and repression. The seed of revo- 
lution is repression.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Abrams v. United 


States (1919): “But when men have realized 
that time has upset many fighting faiths, 
they may come to believe even more than 
they believe the very foundations of their 
own ¢ iuct that the ultimate good desired 


is better reached by free trade in ideas—that 








the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market.” 

* . * . . 


Charles Evans Hughes, letter to Speaker 


Sweet, of the N York State Legislature, 
I rted in the New York Times, January 10, 
1920: “If public officers or private citizens 


have any evidence that any individual or 
group of individuals are plotting revolution 
and seeking by violent measures to change 
our Government, let the evidence be laid 
before the proper authorities and swift action 
be taken for the protection of the commu- 
nity. Let every resource of inquiry, of pure 
suit, of prosecution be employed to ferret out 
and punish the guilty according to our laws. 
But I count it a most serious mistake to 
proceed, not against individuals charged with 
violation of law but against masses of our 
citizens combined for political action, by 
denying them the only resource of peaceful 
government—that is, action by the ballot box 
and through duly elected representatives in 
legislative bodies.” 
* * * . * 


THE TRADITION CONTINUES 

Opinions such as these are often unpopu- 
lar, especially when they are spoken in times 
of stress. But they have been stated again 
and again by men who were not isolated 
thinkers but men of action. It is fortunate 
that in the midst of our present apprehen- 
sions and alarms America does not lack men 
of the courage to continue the democratic 
tradition. 

Rosert A. Tart, The Battle Against Com- 
munism, address to the Executives Club of 
Milwaukee, May 8, 1948: “There has been a 
good deal of talk of outlawing the Commu- 
nist Party. Of course, under our Constitu- 
tion, we cannot and should not make it 
illegal for an American citizen to think 
communism or express his opinions as long 
as he does not advocate a violent overthrow 
of the Government. We cannot afford, if we 
are going to maintain freedom in this coun- 
try, to violate the Constitution. We would 
be killing the very liberty which it is the 
purpose of our whole policy to preserve 
against totalitarian attack.” 

* ° o 7 


WHAT ABOUT SPIES? 


Today, some men devoted to freedom are 
worried about spies. They would “get rid 
of all the Reds” to eliminate the possibility 
of espionage. We, too, are against spies. 
But not everyone: who is called Red is a 
spy. And, more important, not all spies an- 
nounce themselves as Reds. The danger, 
if any, does not exist with the noisy agita- 
tors. The University of Chicago is engaged 
in secret projects of vital importance to 
national defense. The university is under 
surveillance of professional investigators, 
agents of the FBI and of the military intelli- 
gence units. This, we think, is the way to 
look for spies. The general suppression of 
Reds is too simple, too amateurish to he 
effective. J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, 
is against it. 
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THE ATOMIC BOMB 


“The Italian navigator has landed in the 
New World, and the natives are friendly 

In this cryptic message, so legend has It, 
the news of Enrico Fermi’s successful opera- 
tion of the atomic “pile” under the grand- 
stand of Stagg Field at the University of 
Chicago was flashed to Washington on De- 
cember 2, 1942. It meant that the chair 
reaction worked, and the first unleashing of 
atomic energy was under control. 

The chain reaction made possible the most 
terrible weapon in history. It created the 
greatest economic fact of our time. It 
opened up endless new vistas for scientific 
accomplishment. 

The work on the atomic bomb took great 


scientists. It also took great courage. Had 
it failed, the university might have been 
charged with the most spectacular boon- 


doggie of alltime. Or without the adequate 
calculations and protections which its sci- 
entists provided, the university might have 
been responsible for blowing up the northern 
end of Illinois. 

The chain reaction is in a sense only a 
symbol of the working of freedom in ideas 
It is no accident that the world’s leading 
scientists wish to work in the free atmos- 
phere provided by a great university. Free- 
dom is the necessary condition of learning 
and progress. 

Its contribution to the successful produc- 
tion of the atomic bomb was but one facet 
of the university’s wartime activity. Its 
alumni and its staff served valiantly. It 
provided numerous trained individuals for 
positions of grave responsibility. Its facili- 
ties were mobilized and its activities rarged 
from interpretation and training in Chinese 
dialects and the prediction of weather in 
the Arctic region to the development of 
numerous protective measures for Armed 
Forces personnel. The University of Chicago 
has been honored by the Secretary of War for 
“contributing materially to the successful 
conclusion of World War II.” 


THE MARKET PLACE OF FREE IDEAS 


This university was founded and rose to 
international prominence under circum- 
stances which are possible only in a free and 
democratic state. Free interchange of ideas, 
free research, and the right of its faculty 
members to engage without restraint in the 
activities dictated by their Judgment and 
their conscience have been protected and 
encouraged. Out of this freedom have come 
the renowned contributions of this univer- 
sity to the humanities and to the physical 
sciences, the social sciences, and the bio- 
logical sciences, 

* . - ao * 


It was in an atmosphere of freedom that 
A. A. Michelson, earliest American physicist 
to win the Nobel prize, measured the diam- 
eter of a star for the first time; James H. 
Breasted, America’s first professor of Egyp- 
tology, furthered the understanding and re- 
construction of ancient society; Robert A. 
Millikan won the Nobel prize for measuring 
the charge of the electron; Edgar J. Good- 
speed achieved the status of the Nation's 
foremost New Testament scholar; Arno Luck- 
hardt discovered ethylene gas, used as an 
anesthetic in millions of operations; Frank 
Billings demonstrated that teeth and tonsils 
can be focal centers for the spread of infec- 
tion; Arthur H. Compton won the Nobel 
prize for his pioneer work on X-rays; Charles 
Merriam rose to eminence as a scholar and 
teacher of American political thought; Ar- 
thur J. Dempster isolated uranium 235, the 
atomic explosive—these men and the host of 
their distinguished colleagues produced the 
achievements which have placed this uni- 
versity among the foremost in the world. 

. = . * . 


It is in that freedom that the men of the 
university work today to find a cure for can- 
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reedom which limits its« 
i from with ) ) e€ 
ical activity, but the caden ‘ 
1ich Holmes used to call the « n 1 et 
I € I ik S. The rit it 
tk ] is 1t ap} t re * 
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rinciple. It cannot shift with the wv 
passi public opinior Its work is fre- 
quently mystifying and frequently misunder- 
stocd. It must rely for i ipport uj 
relatively small numbe f pe e wl 


derstand the important contribution it 


makes to the welfare of the community and 
the improvement of mankind; upon those 
who understand that academic free 
important not because of its benefits to pro- 
fe rs but because of its benefits to all 
Today our tradition of freedom is under 
attack There are those who are afraid 
freedom. We do not re these I 


University of Chicago needs the support of 
those who believe as we do 
LAIRD BELL, 
Chairman, the Board 1 ste 
Aprit 11, 1949 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I trust, and i have confidence, that in 
the mind of my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois [| Mr. VE! 
is no lurking suspicion that the Catholic 
Church is in any way allied with or sym- 
pathetic toward Joe Stalin 

The Reverend Father Joseph D. Con- 
nerton is the chaplain and counselor of 
the Catholic students at the University 
of Chicago. This is what he had to say 
in a letter to President Colwell, of the 
university, dated March 25, 1949, when 
some in the General Assembly of Illi- 
nois were so carried av by zeal to do 
deeds calculated to win publicity and re- 
sultant applause that they hit upon the 

of in 





good old University o 
most convenient tai 
CuIcaco, ILL., M 2 1949, 
President Ernest C. COLWELI 
University of Chicago, C go, Ill. 
DEAR MR. COLWELL: The 1 t action of 


the State legislature orderi in investiga- 
tion of the University of Ch b 1 f 
alleged Communist activiti prompts me to 


write this letter. 
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HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINO 


IN —E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
] irsday, Dece er 28, 1950 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
T i Maurice B. Pekarsky, of B'nai 
I H J ation at the University 
31, 1949 idressed 


dent Colwell, of the Uni- 


V of Chicago, which I commend to 
t f my colleague timely in 
V the recent attack upon this floor 
of University of Chicago as a breed- 
1! i lor commun n 

he letter of Rabbi Pekarsky follows: 

I H +} LEL I DAT 
T THE UNIVERSITY OF AGC 
Chicago, I Mi 1, 1 

Pre I r ¢ COLWI 

l of C 

( rl 

Dear Mr. CoLweti I have followed with 
grea c cern tl devel ments in the Il- 
linoi tate I islature calling for an in- 

( Com nist activities at the 
T ity ¢ Chi , 

Iam confide that the university will be 
al ») meet the test of the investigating 
F T er But I am gravely concerned 
abou é threat of such investigations, 
however patriotically motivated, to the 
f dol 7 ruction and discussion which 
is | to 1 ( ‘eption of a university, 
and to th tmosphere of freedom wh.ch is 
the indispensable prerequisite to the faith 


and practice of democracy. 


D ng the 9 years of my association with 
students and faculty of the university, I 
have id the opportunity to learn something 
( r pir and character of this school. 
It 1 absurd to label the university 
( unist or to suspect it even remotely 
‘ 1y for communism. The fact that 
I often read and discuss Catholic doctrine 
hard n es me a Catholic. Likewise, the 

y of communism, as an aspect of the 
and economic thought and life in 


time, is hardly identical with professing 
Only through an objective study of the 
the political and eco- 
nations can we hope to pre- 
nts to appreciate the peculiar 
ours, and to confirm 
mocracy which 
opinions and 
and research, 
islature—these 


I 

‘ 

i 

forces which shape 
nomic life of 
p e ¢ iT tud 
bless which are 
t faith in the de 
i The interaction of 
< freedom of study 
t petition our le 


hem in thei 
ours 
nvicvions, 


e righ to 


a democratic rights, the rights of aill 
American citizens—students and teachers 
included. 

I ar addened by the dangers to our demo- 


cratic institutions which the Broyles bill 


i the investigation committee represent. 


I I have faith in the university and in 
the legislature. Sooner or later the repre- 
sentatives of the people are bound to recog- 
nize that the preservation of democracy is 
quite nsistent with actions threatening 
the i ; which are committed to its 
ideals and its method. 
hcere yours 
Rabbi Maurice B. PEKaARSKY. 
Baptist OFFIce, 
CHAPEL HOUSE, 
Chicago, Ill., March 23, 1949 
I ient ERNEsT C. COLWELL, 
{ ty of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear MR. COLWELL: In the light of the 
forthcon xy investigation of the University 
of Ch xo by the State legislature, it is fit- 


ting that one who works in the atmosphere of 
the university and directly with its students 
should register his convictions regarding the 
university on this issue. 

It is my sincere belief that the University 
of Chicago is doing one of the most effective 
educational jobs being done in America to- 
day. Part of its greatness is its encourage- 
ment of all varieties of opinion in its faculty 
and student body. In spite of this unfettered 
freedom to think individually about any and 

1 matters, and its open toleration of a 
Communist club among its students, the uni- 
versity is surprisingly devoid of pro-Com- 
munist sentiment. This is a tribute not only 
to the university but to the soundness of 
the American democratic faith in the ability 
of every man to reason for himself and to 
choose well once he has been given the free- 
dom to hear all sides of controversial issues, 

The Broyles bill now pending before the 
State legislature represents a departure from 
the tradition of freedom of thought and ex- 
pression which has been the genius of our 
democracy. They are more a tribute to the 
weakness of fear and hysteria to which frail 
humanity is yet subject than to the strength 
of that daring faith in man which has helped 
America to achieve more of the fruits of 
democratic living than any other nation on 
earth. 


My experience with the students of the 
Univesity of Chicago in the informal and 
unguarded hours of voluntary group life 


during the past 2 years leads me to make 
two general observations about them: (1) 
There is a high degree of political and social 
awareness in the average student. This is 
something about which any university may 
rightly be proud. We, who are ministers to 
students here, like to feel that we are mak- 
ing some contribution toward this type of 
educationalend. (2) In the midst of all this 
political and social concern, I have met only 
one pro-Communist student, and he was 
the head of the Communist club. Though 
he argues persuasively with his fellow stu- 
dents, he never aroused a mass conversion, 
It has always seemed to me to be better to 
allow a person with his convictions to argue 
openly for them and be refuted by the lack 
of response on the part of other students 
rather than to give his ideas the attractive- 
ness of being considered dangerous by ban- 
ishing their open expression. 

I count it a privilege to be working with 
students in an atmosphere where they feel 
free to ask me all sorts of questions about 
communism as well as Christianity and know 
that my answers are given with the same 
freedom with which they raise their ques- 
tions. In such an atmosphere, I feel that my 
work of securing Christian commitment pro- 
ceeds by the Christian method of persuasion 
and not by the Communist method of ex- 
cluding all alternatives. I hope that we can 
keep this kind of climate of opinion at the 
University of Chicago. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL BECKER, 
University Baptist Pastor. 





Are We Getting Too Hysteria-Minded To 


Preserve This Democracy? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
war was going all right in Korea, the 
public would say, “That's right, go to 
it—we will back you to a point beyond 
the limit.” 


But when the other side has 
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scored on us the whole picture changes 
The chorus starts, “Hang Acheson (wh 
advised us to keep out of Korea), im- 
peach the President,” and then all to- 
gether on the chorus, “Get out of A 
and stay out.” Is that not a fair por- 
trayal of the present situation? 

This is hysteria, pure and simple—it 
is madness—it will help defeat thi 
country sometime if kept up. When an 
individual is in a tough spot he rare 
fails to get through if he keeps hi 
head—if anyone or any nation lose 
its common sense, defeat is inevitable 
If football teaches anything at all, 
is coolness and courage. In that gam 
if a player gets slugged in the eve, h 
can not leave the game to go home ar 
tell his ma. No, sir; he sticks—takes a 
the other side can hand out—but hi 
team wins. 

I am a Republican, I did not vote fo 
the giving away of billions to foreign 
countries to prepare them for their own 
protection. If all had voted my way, we 
would not be in Asia at all. I voted 
straight through on all of these scheme 
“No.” Now the Republican papers are 
pounding the President unmercifully— 
“We should not be in the war. It wa 
Truman who got us in—down with Tru- 
man—impeach the renegade.” 

Well, now. Let us keep our heads in 
this crisis. Truman could not have done 
anything that wouid involve us in war if 
Congress had not made the appropria- 
tions. The  people’s representatives 
voted for it, regardless of party. The 
Republican Members who. supported 
Truman’s policy cannot hide now behind 
the curtain while this condemnation is 
afoot. Who supported the President?— 
90 percent of the solid South Dixiecrats 
and all 95 percent of the eastern sea- 
board from Maine to Virginia, including 
Maryland; 95 percent of the solid west 
coast delegation; Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Missouri, a large section of Pennsylvania, 
a section of Ohio, a section of Illinois, 
Michigan. 

What was left—some of the great Cen- 
tral West—but not all of that. 

These peoples’ representatives, fresh 
from their districts, voted with the Presi- 
dent—Republicans. Did they support 
the President? Well, look at the record 
and you will be surprised what a follow- 
ing he had among the Republicans in 
Congress. A brain has not yet been cre- 
ated that can make a political issue of 
our involvement in Asia. Both parties 
are to blame—the people back home are 
to blame. Regardless of how we got 
there, we are at war, and we cannot win 
it—we cannot even begin to win it if we 
are now to charge each other and every- 
one else but ourselves for starting it, and 
spend our time pointing out the men who 
are supposed to have brought this situ- 
ation about. I hope we are still Ameri- 
cans. I hope we put the future of our 
great country ahead of the future of any 
political party. Since we cre in it, there 
is just one thing for a voter or a repre- 
s_ntative of this Government to do and 
that is “get in there and do your stuff 
to defend the United States of America.” 
Just because we have lost the first round, 
do not throw in the towel and feebly 
murmur, “Iam licked.” That is not the 
Spirit that made this democracy great— 
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Point 4 and the Path to Peace 
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Thursday, December 28, 1950 will find in our 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinoi Mr. Speaker lo vel 
I shall be leaving this wit he al 
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In 10 ye of peace we hope our 
, point 4 will prove 
) itisfaction and to the equal 
f n of all other peoples. Ina 


world rid of unn ary poverty, with 


th i tl of life made available to 
t} {Ti of all men everywhere, there 
can be no ¢ yntent to excite to conflict 
7 ne program that developed the 
U1 1 St of Am 1 into the most 
} tion in the world, with the 
] ] indard ever know n, 
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ack among 
friends in the 
istrict of ;I shall continue 

to combat confusion and gloom, doubt 


inty, unfair discrin 
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and unfounded suspicions. I shall con- 
tinue to believe in the inherent goodness 
of men and women, Even where my 
neighbor’s thinking is not in agreement 
with my own, I shall not question his 
sincerity nor permit a difference of 


raise in my mind a doubt of 
to country of my neighbor. 


opinion to 
the loyalty 
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we are marching out of the 


While 


night, Mr. S ker, as my humble con- 
tribution as one of the unofficial and 
unranked marchers I shall seek to cheer 
my neighbor with the vision of the day 
about to dawn and the brilliant bursting 


of the morning’s sun. 
t 


A sense of the privilege of living and 
of sacrificing in one of the great epochal 
periods of histor when so intimately 
close to us will be the feel of the gravita- 


ion of eternal justice upward toward the 
fail to give to my 
to our steps 


hrone of God, cannot 


t 
neighbor and to me a sprin 


nd a to our hearts. 

So, Mr. Sp er, may it be with my 
( I ] nd beloved colleagues who 
remain behind, cha d with the great 
re DULL that will be given to the 
Eigl cond (¢ I > 





Herbert Hoover’s Advice on Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


i0N. GEORGE P. MILLER 


IRNIA 


9F CALTI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 
x 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the splendid editorial appear- 
ing below was published in the Times- 
Star, Alameda, Calif. 

Mr. William Werner, the owner and 
publisher of the Times-Star, has adopt- 
ed a policy for this paper in keeping with 
the best traditions of the American 
newspaper 

It is independent in its politics and ap- 
proaches the problems of the day with a 
critical penetrating scrutiny before 
adopting a policy toward them. 

The editorial follows: 

HERBERT HOOVER’S ADVICE ON EUROPE 

The French have a saying which when 
they adhered to it won their country em- 
pires, and which, when they disregarded it, 
as in the last war, lost those empires for 
them. 

It is “L’audace, l’audace, et toujours de 
l’audace.” Very freely translated it means 
“Courage, courage, and always courage.” 

In li ling to Herbert Hoover the night 
before last, we 1 not help but be re- 
minded of it. For, though the former Chief 
Executive's talk was well delivered and well 
reasoned, it was not the talk which should 
have been given by the erstwhile leader of a 
young and vigorous nation. 

Instead it was the counsel of an elder 
statesman in a country that was growing old. 
I zantine. It was the sort of speech 
that one might have heard in Constantinople 
at a time when the hordes of barbarians 
were pushing in from the east to crush the 
remnant of the ancient empire of Rome 
which had moved to the Bosphorous to avoid 
yet « ther barbarians 

For like the Byzantines, he counseled a 
courageous defense of our empire; a waiting 
defense, a defense that does not lie in attack 
but rather in the dogged resistance of a peo- 
ple that can hope only to avoid the ultimate 
of disaster for a while, and not to crush 
the enemy permanently. 

Hoover urged us to abandon all of Asia, 
with the exception of the islands of Japan 
and Formosa and some others, to the Com- 
munists, and to do likewise in Europe, leav- 
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ing all its great resources of 


industry nd 
manpower to be taken over by the enem 


d not resist, which quite } 
not be able successfully to d¢ 


they coul 
they might 
unaided. 


This policy of his could be attacked on 
multitude of grounds, but today we 
content ourselves with only one—that 


Have we, the people of the Unitec 
so far lost our self-respect that we ¢ 


the lands of our 
4 


ancestors be taken over 


e Communists? Are we to let Fr 
from wil 1 we have derived so mu 
into the hand of Russia; to let It 
t f tl R n Cathol Churc!] 
unde the rule of the Kremlit t 
British Isle converted into thi 
tha n out t for our civilization And 
ill tl without having first fought tl in- 
ders of th countries until we can { 
no more? 


We believe not. For if 
are to do that, then we shall have a 
thrown away our cour and that d 


with appalling swiftness we shall find our- 





selves so rotten within that we shall s 

become a prey to the enemy from without— 

to the red specter of militant communism 
This must not happen to us. It i - 


finitely better for us to go to war for 

we feel is right when that right thin 
danger than to wait for a better time 

we done that when Hitler marched i 
Austria, or into Czechoslovakia, World W 
II would not have been fought. It would 
have been scotched too soon. 

And in this present case, if we resolutely 
let it be known that we shall fight with 
our strength on the invasion of w 
Europe, and do so when the time c 
shall not regret it. 

For our audacity will be of a f 
proud people, which is infinitely more than 
the courage of creatures who are driven up 
to the guns of the enemy in hordes 
slaughter like so many cattle, 


that 





The AMA’s Absurd Proposal for Training 
New Doctors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 20, 1950 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I attach the fol- 
lowing editorial from the December 27 
issue of the Capital Times entitled “The 
AMA’s Absurd Proposal for Training New 
Doctors”: 

Tue AMA’s AssurD PROPOSAL FOR TRAINING 
New Docrors 

In its insensate opposition to any and all 
efforts of the Government to provide more 
adequate medical care in this Nation, the 
American Medical Association has been op- 
posing legislation to give Federal aid to 
medical schools so that more doctors can 
be trained to meet the Nation’s needs. 

The medical schools, cramped for space 
and short of proper training facilities, have 
opposed the medical politicians because 
they realize the urgent need for Government 
assistance. 

The AMA, which has fought every con- 
structive measure to improve medical care, 
has come up with a plan of its own, which 
is nothing more or less than a rank fraud. 
It proposes to contribute $500,000 to help 


























Servicemen and Their Debts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF 
Thursday, Dec 


Mr. RANKIN 
permission to extend 
including an articl 
men and Their Debts, 
the January 1951 issu 
Changing Times, published by 
linger Washington Letter Service. 

It is a very readable explanation of 
the provisions of the Soldiers’ 
ors’ Civil Relief Act over whic 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs 
tion. I believe that all Men 
Houses will be interested in t 
planation of the workin 

The article referred 

SERVICEMEN AND THEI! 

Since leaving the Army 
has acquired a family, ¢ 
insurance, and a sergeant 
teserve. 

Facing the pro 
Bill is worried. As a 
considerably less pay tha 
his family manage to meet 
payments and insurance 

Would he have to lose 
the insurance lapse? 

Probably not. If wor 
Bill will almost certainly 
payments eased or postpone and 
surance kept in force ! 
legislation which is called the Soldiers’ an 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 

That act, in force during World War II 
and revived with the postwar draft, is 
designed to protect citizen-soldiers in ex- 


A 
actly Bill Smith's position. As civilian pied 


signed a lease 
break the lease? 
rule, yes, pr 
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t} 
ul 


ie 


place, either! 
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Some Plain Talk About That Railroad 
Work Stoppazge 
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EXTENSION OF Ri LRES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


LIFOR 


I HOl NTATIVES 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 
M MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, t f ving editorial appeared 
in Labor under date of December 23, 
] ) 
] the other le of the recent 
pp r These sLOp- 
| ( not authorized by any of the 
rec ni i railroad unions Dut came out 


of protest for the long delay in a justi- 
fied upward wage adjustment. 




















I I Kx Apnout THAT RatLroap WorkK 
Bi N MANAGEMENT STAY 
] UNDI cx RNMENT PAPER 
‘ 
ibborn! r ilro I - 
I u rtunate m I y to 
«; i » W1ldC Work } es 
\ ion V I l It 
i ne wh ] y pa- 
t be ex l i 
I | p pubdik 1 one- 
1 e tl 1 ru € 
i 
( 
Labor « co it ner i 
c y le 

Way back in Mar 1949, the conductor 
i i , j he < rri f e- 
t h had already ( ranted to the 
1 bers « ) ting i 
u 1 lich | t ly become c - 
! j i a 40-hou v c 
v ducti weekly p The two 
I req ed correction of 
4 i t i W n rule Ss 

| Ve s T > +? t 
r I le ince then, the € l- 
nee 1 for rules changes and k - 
< due é The firemen and 
é eme 1 1ed VE r the 40-hour 
\ in November, 1949. Later they served 
I ‘ e in ust 

All the ble d entirely legal re- 
oO } been r I ‘ months, 
V } t brot rhe fait! following 
the } redur f the Railway Labor Act, and 
i eat expense in their efforts to 
serve the legitimate demands of their mem- 
1 e unions even agreed to put aside 
their re ts for rules changes, if that would 
ex] t eement on the wage issues. 

Me hile, what do members of all the 
railroad union ee? They see workers in 
4 i trie etting wage boosts speedily, 
and wit) ] f snses to their unions. 
1 eir families, see the cost of living 
f up every d They see the carriers 
I j » } e pro ie 

I back to the oldest of the rail wage and 
rul c , that of the condu tors and train- 
men. On August 25, 1950—more than a year 
and one-half after the two brotherhoods be- 
gan their patient procedure—the Government 
£ i ti r ls to : rt a strike by the 
memb«e f the two unions. 

I} eizure cx sted simply of announc- 
i t an Army general was taking control 
of the 1 is, but the same old stubborn 
I were left in the driver's seat. 
They laughed at labor, figuring they now had 
the workers in a position where they could 
1 st ». In other words, could not exercise 
t! i il right to quit work 

I 1 strike, they would be charged 
With k against Uncle Sam and they 


2 


would face court injunctions, as has now 


The Government, when it took control of 








the railroads, made t fatal mistake of not 
talk r the responsibility which goes h 
( ] If the ¢ € nt had a d 
re I y for wa rking condition 
nd profit e smil ild have been wiped 
€ en I e. 

ich real control has been tried by Gov- 
ernment and it worked. Uncle Sam really 


took over the Toledo, Peoria & Western dur- 
ing the last war, when wild actions by the 
president of that road threatened a rail 
} k-down For 4 years the Government 
held the profits of the T., P. & W., and during 
that period the road had harmonious rela- 
tions with its workers. 

Likewise the Government really took con- 
tr f Montgomery-Ward and the coal mines, 
and in both cases labor got fair treatment 


because ma ement had to deal with 
workers on decent terms 

In < trast the present Government 
eizure of the railroads left all the cards in 
the hands of management, and those cards 
have been played in a way to arouse the re- 


sentment of the railmen. 

For weeks rail workers hoped that justice 
would come out of the White House meetings 
between representatives of the operating 
brotherhoods, rail management, the National 
Me ition Board, and Dr. John R. Steelman, 
assistant to the President. But Dr. Steelman, 

iyS smiling, always glad-handing, did a 


He put no visible pressure on the carriers. 
So n wement continued to sit in the 
drive! eat, with Uncle Sam not even acting 


l 


as a back-seat driver. 


Finally here and there groups of workers 
los patience. They started unauthorized 
stoppages Everyone, even the President, 


blamed the unions. 
rhe unions were not responsible. They did 


their part. The Government failed to assume 
the responsibility which should accompany 
r rol. Managements thought the situation 


amusing and wouldn't yield an inch. That's 


the whole story. 





Lobbying 1950—Direct and Indirect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude an address which I delivered to the 
forty-sixth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association here 
in Washington on Thursday, December 
28, 1950. 

The address is as follows: 


Madam Chairman, fellow pane! members, 
members of the American Political Science 
Association, a speaker is always thankful 
when he has an audience that he Knows is 
vitally interested in his subject. I know 
that you, as political scientists, are vitally 
interested in the subject of lobbying—what 
it is, what it means, the problems it raises, 
the means by which these problems can be 
attackec. You have shown your interest by 
the many hundreds of requests for hearings 
and reports which the House Select Com- 
mittee on Lobbying Activities, of which I 
hove the honor to be chairman, has received 
from students, teachers, and departments of 
political science all over the country. Your 
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interest is further reflected in the countle 
suggestio1 i expressions of support w 
you have given our committee. My < 
leagues on the committee and I have d 
appreciated this response, ard we have p 
ited tremendously from it. You have he 
more aware of what our investigation 
sought to do than any other group in t! 
countr\ 

This is, I suppose, as it should be. Lob 
ing is, after all, one of the great uns 
problems of American political science, 
you should be professionally concerned wit 
it. I, too, am professionally concerned w 
it. As you can guess, the problem of lobby 
ing has beer pretty much the star and cx 
of my universe for the past year. The h 
and unavoidable fact is, however, that 
enthusiasm is not generally shared. In 194 
for example, the American Institute of Pu 
lic Opinion reported that fully 45 percent 
its usual sample did not know what the te« 
“lobbyist” meant. Furthermore, 60 per 
of thos? polled either had no idea of w 
“lobbyist” meant or expressed no opinion ; 
to whether or not lobbyists served a uss 
purpose or represented a bad influence 
Congress. Of those expressing an opil 
only 15 percent thought that lobbying 
be useful while 25 percent thought tha 
was bad. Assuming the general valid 
of these figures, they are a disheart 
comme! ‘y on the prevailing level of pub 
ir, ormation about lobbying. I am perso: 
ally convinced that lobbying can be 
it has not already become—a sericus 
lem in our kind of democratic ciety. 
equally convinced that it is a problem \ 
cannot be met successfully withcut 
stantial increase in public interest and 1 
derstanding. How to secure this i 











and understanding is something el 

The general lack of public inform 
about lobbying was one of the great ¢ - 
lenges which our committee has had t 
It was also one of the important rea 


hind the establishment of our committee 
1949. During the 3 years following the 

of the § nd World War, there was mo: 
bying being done than at any previous t 

in our history. During this same period, t! 
Regulation of Lobbying Act, designed to d 
nothing more than provide some rudi- 
mentary information about pressure-grou 
activity, went into operation. Yet afte: 
years of publicity under the Lobbying Act 
and this in a period of extremely heavy pres- 
sure—almost half the public didn’t kno 
what a lobbyist was, to say nothing of who 
was doing the lobbying or how much it wa 
costing, or whether it was desirable or dan- 
gerous. There had not been a major con- 
gressional investigation of lobbying since 
1935. It was clearly time to strip away th: 
ginger bre \d and take a long look at the sys- 
tem to see just what made it tick. This is 
basically, what our committee has sought to 
do—without prejudice or emotion, and with 
as much thoroughness and insight as limita- 
tions of time, money, and personnel would 
permit. 

As I look back on the committee’s work 
in the past year, I am more and more im- 
pressed with the extraordinary complexity 
and range of the modern system of pres: 
politics. It is a system involving the efforts 
of many thousands of people and the ex- 
penditure of literally hundreds of millions 
of dollars. No single committee of Con- 
gress, however long it worked, could have 
laid the whole pattern bare. 

While we do not begin to know all that 
there is to know about lobbying today, I 
sincerely believe that the past year’s work 
has given us the basis for more systematic 
generalizations about the nature and impli- 
cations of modern pressure politics than we 
have had in the past. This is my belief. 
You, as both students and teachers of politi- 
cal science, must render the final judgment 
on our efforts. 
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) é db 
‘ ppor 
f V r it v 
( ( 1 il G 
‘ e 4 I ht 
( ¢ e ¢ 
t 
tl 
c nd ) mem- 
be i I may do t 
' d the ucion 
t k f lve and for 
; ry et K of their 
( ved Many groups can 
t t e mem- 
t t t e merely 
‘ t jy j ambi- 
t W xical that while 
the pre I rY [f today purport to 
memberships and address 
t r t ma d s, the money 
( f the me old fat cats, 
v be r ht or the left. And 
i e' more i ic that even these fat 
c ly pay the bills, for 
their « tribut are usually arranged 
t e either tax-exempt or tax- 
dedu In the k un, the people pay. 
I t k that t year’s experience also 
1 me tentative conclusions about 
t ing juncture of lobbying and polit- 
i d Al me groups appear- 
ing be eu the Committee for Constitu- 
t al ¢ é for example—denied vig- 
orou i d ever sought to influ- 
« € ction < a dy, most of our 
itted is they could not 
deny ‘ hey implemented their lobby- 
i pt y I activity. Here is 
ju ol more symptom of the broadening 
front n lobbying Our hearings abound 
with example f threatened reprisals, purges, 
withdrawn support and promises of aid in 
N mb rhe great groups of today could 
not think of abstaining om an electoral 
cont in which they see their interest 


Their influence in politics is 
thus basically negative—that is, they can 
effectively than they can re- 
ward. But this is nonetheless a significant 
and it is constantly growing and 
to grow so long as the popular 
basis of grou} th continues to expand. 

It is well, however, to ask what sort of 
activity may have on 
our political system. Certainly politics by 
grou instead of parties is not the way to 
any kind of responsible party government. 


influence 
will continue 


) stren 


effect this nonparty 


And insofar as these groups are narrowly 
controlled, their exercise of political power 
correspondingly diminishes the possibility 


of broadly representative government. 

It is also well to ponder the status of these 
activities under the Corrupt Practices Acts. 
The basic problem here is one of definition, 
as it is under the Lobbying Act, and I be- 
lieve that here, too, the inclusion of any 
activity under the publicity provisions of 
the Corrupt Practices Acts should be deter- 
mined by the tests of intent and expenditure. 

blicity may not be wholly effective, 
only tool at our disposal, 


Such 





but it is the 
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I wish that time permitted me to go into 





§ e tu ier detail on other aspects of our 
investigation which strike me as significant. 
I lid like to discuss the growing massed 
‘ of lol ng groups, for example, or 
the ¢ at might be called inter- 
] among these groups. 
But the whole picture is so complex and 
wide-ranging that I cannot hope to do it 
justice in a brief panel discussion. 

I can, however, offer a brief summary im- 
pression of what bbying means, where it 


and what we can do about it. 


Lobbvir is to me a big, a very big busine 


It involves the full time effort of thousands 
of people, and the expenditure of untold 

ms of money It involves, further, the 
daily exercise of the personal and collective 


s which keep our society relatively open 
and free Yet at me time, large-scale 


ying is a symptom of all the forces which 


the sa 


might t 


ther pull our society apart at the 
seam We talk about and urgently need a 
moral and practical unity which can help us 


iity in a confused and threat- 






to keep our sal 


en.ng time. But the reality is one of group 
fighting group, interest fighting interest—al 
to wri some privilege or protection from a 
government which is often powerless to re- 
sist Lobbying represents, in a word, a di- 
visiveness which we cannot indefinitely af- 
ford 

What can be done? Above all, strengthen 
the Lobbying A enforce it vigorously, make 
i instrun of more responsible public 
policy. This may not be a final or complete 

swer, but it is the best approach presently 


available. Ultimately, we shall have to face 
the task of reshaping our party system, per- 
haps along the lines so capably sketched in 
report of this association’s com- 
We shall have 
of formalizing group in- 


the recent 
mittee on political parties 


to consider means 


terests in the political process. We shall 
have to reexamine our tax laws reiating to 
tay exemption and deductibility. Reason- 
able men may differ as to the form of the 
remedies but it is clear that we shall have 
to develop such remedies or face the ulti- 
mate disintegration of representative gov- 


as we have known it. You, as po- 
and I as a member of the 


ernment 
litical scientists 


world’s greatest and mos>s harried legisiature, 
face few problems awre challenging than 
this. 





Hon. Adolph J. Sabath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD BREEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. BREEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to invite the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to an editorial published in the 
Dayton Daily News, Friday, December 
29. 

The editcerial spotlights the distin- 
guished career of a gentleman who has 
served his district, his State, and Na- 
tion for 44 successive years as a Mem- 
ber of this honorable body. 

Congratulations and good wishes to 
Congressman SaBaTH from all citizens of 
the Third District of Ohio accompany 
this editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

A VETERAN 


Congressman ADOLPH JOACHIM SABATH has 
sat continuously in the American House of 
Representatives longer than any other man 
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in congressional history. At the 
Congressman SaBaTH is in his forty-fourt 
year of service in the House. 

It is, in more than one respect, an am 
ing achievement. 
Since 1907, when SaBaTu first entered C 
gress, there have been endless tides of | 
to sweep the officeholders in and out ; 
There have been changes in con 
district boundaries, in party fortune, in | 
ple’s minds. 

Through it all, from 22 successive tri 
the polls, SABATH emerged ahead. The 
argues an extraordinarily convincing § 

It argues an extraordinarily firm and 
electorate Does no one in his Chi 
trict ever grow tired of hearing SasBatu « 
“the just’’? 

ADOLPH SaBATH entered Congress 
Uncle Joe Cannon was as firmly master t! 


age 





as is another Uncle Joe today in 
capital. Uncle Joe Cannon fell. Ant 
SaBATH marched right on. The Wood 
Wilson time was to his taste (Sapatn 
Democrat). Even the Harding land 
could n bury him. Speakers rose 


Champ Clark, Gillett, Longworth, ( 
Rainey, Byrnes, Bankhead, Rayb 
1946 overturn, and MarrTIN 
Speaker. SABATH stayed right on. 

Finally, the pleasantest comment of 
on this record-breaking Congressman: hi 
character through it all. 

Congress, with its politics, is a tough 
ing environment. Schemes and cons} 
whirl about your head. Temptations 
you. Worst temptation of ail, the urge 
lose faith in men, to grow cynical, 
that “every man has his price’ and tr: 
discover what that price is and pay it if 
must 

This Chicago immigrant from Czechos] 
vakia, this justice of the peace there, thi 
police-court magistrate risen to Congres 
man kept through it all the character wit} 
which he began. No stain, through all the 
years, has tarnished the name he bs 
Was it his modesty saved him? He has pi 
his 84 years of life, more than half of i 
spent in Congress, into a Who's Who 11 
lines. 


fell 
ner, 
Came the 


Lobbying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include a statement which I made last 
Saturday concerning release of a re- 
port of the House Lobby Investigating 
Committee, of which I have the honor 
of being chairman. 

I think that the Lobby Indexes which 
we have compiled will be of great as- 
sistance to the Members of Congress, 
and urge you all to keep them and use 
them. 

The release is as follows: 

Chairman FRANK BUCHANAN, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, of the House Lobby Investi- 
gating Committee, today announced the re- 
lease of a Lobby Index for the years 1946-49. 
The index lists over 1,300 organizations and 
2,000 individuals who filed reports under the 
Lobbying Act from its inception through the 
end of 1949. A similar index for 1950 will 
be released in the near future. 

Chairman BUCHANAN said: “The primary 
aim of our committee has been to increase 
the amount of public information about 
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Monday, Janua? 
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kept military secret. The America lel rust the solid American 
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Czechoslovakia—the nation which houses the 
£ 1 iucing the armaments 
Ww t i States intelligence officers have 
{ the ( armies. 
I 38 Czech slave ca nelud- 
one near Cop, tl concentra- 
d slaves to Russia 
I t c t : ( mer Department 6 
I oriental Stal- 
i H will it take the Treasury 
D t i! ] tous? There's 
t hat b c they ge from us 
Don’t Tie Our Hands in War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 KC 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
M ay, January 1, 1951 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the boys 
t in Korea could give us some real 
constructive suggestions on the best mil- 
itary method to save thousands of our 
GI fighte Maybe the time is ripe for 
= bombs on industrial targets far 


back beyond the North Korean border. 
The million Chinese Communists closing 
in on our boys cannot fight without sup- 
port and supplies from the rear. H. B. 
Snyder, of the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, 
set out a thought in the following edi- 


Don't Tre Our HANDs IN WAR 
In their widely circulated Stockholm ap- 
r¢ for the outlawing of the A-bomb, the 


I 

Russians did their work well. A good part of 
I 

i 


e already is acting as if the bomb were 
deed outlawed 

Even among those who understand the 
A mb is no more immoral than any other 
we var, there are urgings against its 
use by the United States unless it has been 
dr ped on us frst 

This is strange reasoning from allegedly 
m re 1 Europe's keenest observers, in- 
( ne satellite diplomats, believe 
firmly our possession of the atomic 
bomb its tl ne great deterrent to a Russian 
eff conquer western Europe. 

rhere’s not the slightest doubt that at this 

of our military preparedness the bomb 

i e only we mm we have which could in- 

flict real «‘amage on the Soviet Union should 

it mar tomorrow To be barred from 

using it is to be robbed of an effective club 
inst Russian aggression, 

Furtherr ore, air force officials believe 
there would be grave risk in waiting to eme- 
p the A-bomb, Though doubters con- 
tinue to turn up, our experts believe the 
Russians have the bomb themselves. Cer- 
tainly, to play it safe, we must assume they 
have and can make at least a dozen or a 
score a year 

What would it mean to allow the Russians 
to drop the bomb first? Not only colossal 
damage to key cities, but possibly the im- 
mobiliz right at the start, of our own 





A-bomb eftort 

The Ru ins know where our strategic air 
based, where our oil is, where A- 
produced. If we're lucky, they 
where finished bombs are stored. 
evident they might, with suicide 
tadrons carrying either the A-bomb or 
even just old-fashioned block-busters, do 
irreparable harm to our Key striking force 
could make itself felt. To risk 


force is 

bombs are 

don't knov 
But it’s 


18 


before it 


that is to risk total defeat. 
Strategic r officers are wholly aware of 
this peril and it worries them greatly. 5o, 
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incidentally, does the prospect of internal 
sabotage which might ground many bombers 
we'd need to carry the A-bomb to Russia. 

Should a ur hands must not 
be tied as to the use of the one great weapon 
in our arsenal. Those who argue that we 
should wait are, perhaps unconsciously, 
arguing a counsel of defeat. 


War come, ¢ 





Year of Centennial Opening in Span of 
New York Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the New York Times 
of January 1, 1951: 

CENTENNIAL OPENING IN SPAN OF 
New YorK TiIMES—PANORAMA OF PROGRESS 
SINCE SEPTEMBER 18, 1851, SHOWS ADHER- 
ENCE THE AEGIS OF Its FOUNDERS AND 
THEIR SUCCESSOR IN 1896 

(By Meyer Berger) 

The New York Times starts its centennial 
year today. It will be 100 years old on 
September 18, 1951. 

The newspaper was founded by a group 
that included Henry Jarvis Raymond, of 
Lima, N. Y., George Jones, of East Poultney, 


YEaR OF 


To 


Vt., and Edward B. Wesley, of Albany, N. Y. 
Later Times backers included Fletcher 
Harper, Jr., of Harper & Bros., who had 


started their magazine in 1850; E. B. Morgan, 
of Aurora, N. Y., a pioneer in Wells Fargo 
Express, and Leonard Jerome, former Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill's grandfather. 

Mr. Raymond began his newspaper career 
on Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune, 
and was one of the most distinguished jour- 
nalists of the period. Mr. Jones worked 
in the Tribune business office at the same 
time. They became friends there. 

Mr. R ond had talked for years of the 
need for a newspaper that would focus 
sharply on important news and devote less 
space to personal feuds between owners of 
competing sheets, or to crusading for causes 
in which the owners were personally inter- 
ested, a common journalistic weakness of the 


iym 


He wrote the Times prospectus early in 
1851 and Mr. Wesley read his copy cn July 
4 that year to friends lolling on the sun- 
warmed ruins of old Fort Putnam at West 
Point, N. ¥. They thought it sound. 

The document called for a l-cent news- 
paper to be circulated in the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh. It prom- 
ised correspondence from intelligent gentle- 
man permanently enlisted in its support. 

It also promised full reports on Govern- 
ment affairs, on religious matters, on agri- 
culture, the sciences, industry, and literary 
reviews and intelligence prepared by com- 
petent persons, besides impartial reporting 
on drama, music, and on the arts generally. 

The Times, the prospectus said, “is not 
established for the advancement of any party, 
sect, or person * * * will seek to be 
conservative in such a way as shall best pro- 
mote needful reform * * * will endeav- 
or to perpetuate the good, and to avoid the 
evil. * * * Its main reliance for all ime 
provement, personal, social and political, 
will be upon Christianity and republican- 
ism.” 

The Republican accent was prophetic; Mr. 
Raymond was to make history as “god- 
father of the Republican Party.” 








were committed in 
ad- 


cone 


The Times founders 
the prospectus to try to encourage and 
vance education, to promote economy, 
cord and justice in every section of the coun- 
try; to elevate and enlighten public senti- 
ment; and to substitute reason for prejudice 
a cool and intelligent judgment for passion, 
in al] public affairs and in all discus 
of public affairs. 





Mr. Wesley, a broker, was impressed. H 
raised $100,000 for the venture, he and Mr 
Jones each contributing $20,000. Mr. Rav- 


mond had no cash to put up but got a b- 
stantial share of stock for his talents and f 
his enterprise. 

The first edition of the Times was put out 
under physical handicap. New 
about 600,000 residents then and was i: 
building boom. Carpenters and other artifi 
cers were overwhelmed by contracts 
little hamstrung by a shortage of 
materials. 


York h 





CENTURY’S CONTRAST IN EDITIONS 

There were no windows or light fixtur 
the five-story building at 113 Nassau Street 
when Mr. Raymond opened shop thers 
ptember 1851. He and his staff wi 
for the first issue in long! 
by wavering candlelight and had freque 
resort to matches as cool night bre 
swooped through the window frames, 
fully snuffing the candles’ flame 

There was no telegraph at 113 N: 
Street then, and the Atlantic cable had 1 
been put down; but the Times on Septem! 
18, 1851, carried proportionately more na- 
tional and international news than any oth 
New York newspaper published that day, ar 
in the days that came after. It was, perhaps, 
a little weaker on local items, but that de- 
partment improved as the staff grew. 

Most of the foreign news items had com¢ 
from London on the Royal Mail Steamer 
Europe, then by rail from Boston. Mo 
it was at least 12 days old, much of it old 
but that was fast for those days and th: 
London representative had put aboard news- 
paper files from all parts of the continent 

Today more than 1,000,000 words and the 
equivalent of about 250,000 more in financial 
tables pour into the Times over communica- 
tion devices that might have made Mr. R 
mond and his contemporaries gape, but th: 
1851 staff was almost boastfully proud of the 
speed it had made with the news it got into 
that first edition 100 years ago. 

Most of the foreign items were culled di- 
rectly from newspapers of the countries 
where the stories originated, which was then 
common journalistic practice. Mr. Raymond 
preceded these with a crisp summary not un- 
like the current Times front-page feature, 
World News Summarized. 

A good bit of space that first day went 
to Britain’s astonishment over the yacht 
America’s defeat of Britain’s best in the 
Solent. There was a long piece on excitement 
in Paris over the pending Louis Napoleon- 
Prince de Joinville contest, and there were 
many items from other countries, each im- 
pressively headlined with the name of the 
Place of origin. 

There had been a fugitive-slave riot in 
Lancaster County in Pennsylvania and Mr. 
Raymond's staff had gleaned their facts about 
it from Pennsylvania and Maryland news- 
papers. 

The almost inevitable weather story had 
the lead under the headline, New York City, 
and was offered in neighborly style: 

“The weather was the theme upon which 
we hinged an item for our morning edition, 
but we have been forced to forego the in- 
fliction of it upon the public by the proceed- 
ings of the Boston Jubilee which our spe- 
cial correspondent has forwarded to us. 
Never mind, the President (Millard Fillmore) 
cannot always be lionizing through the coun- 
try, and as soon as he returns home we shall 
endeavor to do this important subject full 
justice.” 


early Se 


their stories 


ay- 
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Workmen, the 
nnishning ne 
Square, which 
been a public burial 
try. There was a 
tween Manhattar 

ig ind the 
nded the cup 


c 
fr 
irac 


aid, “made 
day before yesterdé 
tives manilested the 
gressive movement b 
This was all front-] 
arate headin 
in independe: 
Island about 
Rowl 


he\ 
second ye 
as many as 
year, and kept 
1d circulation with 
Mr. Raymond 
there were few 
newspapers centur 
fastly remained pre 
account Of humal 
faithfully trace m 
stubborn advance 
The files are ps nh na 
world, history There is, f example 
prehensive obituary on ni Wel 
in longhand by Mr 
remarkable record o 
leading up to it, of 
Abraham Lincoln 
The Gettysburs 
but editorially 
Edward Everett 
eloquent and 
newspapers simi 
colin ciassk 
Mr. Raymond, physica mall, had c ve, 1 Oct 
traordinary courage J 


aiter he haa ea ria all Lt LW would prove suici 
crush looting bands of antidr ters in would lead readers 


contemporaries 


New York City, they marche 1 the Times had cheapnened 
office at 41 Park Row, heavily armed } Mr. Oct 
calling for his blood newspaper, 

Mr Raymond al we” and 
zyrandfather quietly v sd for th b as | t. the 
poured dow! 
hollering 
sat behind 
ready to spray the 1 I . — ‘ : 
learned about the d nd swerve f r en a aed ale mie ‘ . EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

When they set nt Sa am ve , 

the square 


men armed with rife, to help police Square. "subsequent additions Inspired by HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


readers and , d i 
volume nove fro yne of th Centennial Year 
world’s 1 , wspapers at ' 


ve off the mob 
The Times’ acc i f ) ] i ) more st for nev dlir 1e 
Abraham Lincoln at rd’s I hea finished after the clos , 1 World IN THE HOUSE OF 
lined “Awful event : l brin that c Ww 


incident into trag 


r, gave the Times one 
editors made on majc ? erro t t ni it a — F. pore 7 ake 7 ¢ 

: aie Sk Ye Pom Bent See Since Mr. Ochs’ death in 1 he 1 r. FLOOD. M1 
ae eee Sees oh tak dae oe paper’s high-quality news traditions } “av ctend my rem 

been sae : 
thur I 
BATTLING THE TWEED RING more 

When Mr. Raymond died in 1869, } Jone on part-time 
ok over. He clung to Mr ym communics 
licies, even in costl} ru 1 period copy I y ‘s en > workir 

acked the Tweed ring in 1 1 ot had fewer tl f I ! rime 
newspapers closed their ey ] ng’s employs more th 000 n and women 
unholy plundering of New York City’s funds In Mr. Sulzberger’s regi: the Times has 
and coldly turned down a § increased its prestige ews-< ri 
bribe proffered by Dick Connelly, a Tw field which has been 
ng and circulati 


columns, but 
when the editi 


1" 


lieutenant sent to call the Times o tis 


i 
The Times remained almost | mpr In 1851 the t 
misingly Republican until Jam slain newspapers Ww 
nominated by the party 1 for President rk Times circulation, 
in 1884. Then after its rni it he was nore than 1,100,000 on Su 
f 


xr the office of yhief xecutiy ven ; of 535,000 dail Ir 


unfit 
unheeded, it reluctantly; ke ! é irried more than 39,500,000 














t i ¢ lier ff extravagant Immigrants building the new 
produced in print railroad lines worked from sunrise to twWi- 
I i ! ning light for le than a dollar a day. Yet real 
d t from Mon- wages were on the way up and the length of 
e nd Tues- the working day was on the way down. Ten 
e week the years, hours was standard in Government service 
t trer d cen- and 10 hours was the goal toward which la- 
b unions were striving. 
e t é the Chi- The decade of the forties had seen the 
ia imu- rise of a gre vave of humanitarianism, and 
A ¢ P re the fifties were to see the continuance of 
t title There would this movement until it was swallowed up in 
A mat fiel« But the drive against slavery and the vast agony 
htly used today, of the Civil War. There was a new sensi- 
re in what? We have tivene to the problems of the blind, of the 
me fields there has not juvenile and adult delinquent, of the men- 
é but distinct retrogres- tally disturbed. All these groups were be- 
1dmit that in some re- ing treated far more intelligently and kindly 
expectations, fondly cher- than they had ever been before in human 
l have been disappointed. history Democracy was broadening from a 
lievements in promoting hu- mere concept of individual rights to one of 
have been offset by the fail- individual and community responsibility. 
it rganize a ju dad peace- Along with this humanitarian drive there 
f Inventio1 have solved went a great many fringe movements. 
eated them People came to believe, more or less passion- 
reatest hiev t of the itely, in the possibilities of phrenology, 
f 1 it tart improve- nesmerism, temperance, and various species 
ications and means of travel, of primitive communism. It may seem 
ely su 1 thing as distance Strange that so many attempts should be 
our new ability to exchange made to improve on capitalism when capi- 
e from place to place we have talism was really doing quite well, but such 
freedom. All races and all was the case. Many Americans of the mid- 
‘ ighbor Unhappily—and century were not patient enough to wait for 
rony of history—this has utopia. They wanted it right away. They 
behave like neighbors were still to learn of the Darwinian concept 
honest comparison be- of change, which a few years later was to 
the rid—and especially affect not only scientific thought but also the 
known as the United idea of human progress and development. 
1 and its condition now. To If the people of 1851 compared their con- 
comparison in detail would dition and their prospects with those of 
um¢ Still, we may arrive t almost any preceding generation, they had a 
e deduction right to be pleased with the world. 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS II, AND DAYS NOT SO GOOD 
citizen 1851 really felt But if the citizen of 1851 had been able 
nid of a period of breath- to compare his lot with ours in 1951, he 


would have realized that in some respects 




















he was not, comparatively speaking, well off. 
i ever The Nation’s health by modern standards 
d seen st was not good. Boston about 1851 had a 
rie He had seen a rapid death rate of 24.30 a thousand, New York 30 
eam-powered railroad. The a4 thousand. The causes of typhoid, tuber- 
ven then in the midst of a culosis, diphtheria, cholera, scarlet fever, 
h, between 1848 and 1857 lockjaw, yellow fever, and some other dis- 
10,000 miles of line to an eases were not even known, and people con- 
rhe magnetic telegraph was tinued to die of them. Infants and children 
extended. News was bef perished by the thousands of ailments easily 
while ll fresh. ' preventable today. Cholera followed the 
er, the machine, and California emigrant up the great rivers and 
mp we sforming varl- across the plains. There were, and con- 
é A few people already had tinued to be for many years, epidemics of 
t and cold 1 ling water yellow fever in southern cities—and many 
roon rhe rotary printing cases even in the North. The gift of life, 
to bring to the masses the which we may think of as bestowed on every 
ch previously had been acces- child at birth, was more than a third smaller 

few than it is today 
} 1 of prosperity and ex- The food of most Americans was inade- 
Unit States had just ex- quate, with few fresh vegetables during the 
ries south to the Rio greater part of the year and almost no use of 
he Pacific. Beyond the salads. Much of the milk sold in cities was 
d the M uri there were vast literally poison, killing children instead of 
ettlement and into which nourishing them. The public water supply 
ream of hopeful settlers in countless communities was polluted. We 
The ld of ¢ were Called, and probably were, a nation of 
i iyspeptics. Patent medicines flourished, as 
ds re i newspaper advertisements of that day at- 
he I test, and probably added to the national 

ew ki distemper. 

up New Everybody agreed, as everybody does now, 
it were thrown that there cannot be a high level of democ- 
is exp Farm prod- racy without a high level of education, 
‘ m West began America was starting to educate itself. 
ad, fir thre 1 such chan- During the fifties there was a great spread 
Canal, but later, in the mid- of academies. Some public high schools 
by I ern manufac- were established and quite a few colleges 
1 new m for their goods, took root, especially in the newer States. In 
move westward here 1851 perhaps 250,000 young persons were at- 
no end to t growth of the tending secondary schools. Yet today, in 
proportion to the population, four or five 
it rosperity thouch times as many are going to secondary schools. 


! be regarded today as As for higher education, American youth has 
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a far better chance to go to college nowadavs 
than it had to go to an often very poor 
secondary school a century ago. The hig! 


education of professional men, with the ex- 
ception of clergymen and lawyers, was 
1851 haphazard and imperfect indeed 

Half the adult population was still sub- 
jected in many respects to almost feudal 
strictions. The first woman’s right 


1S CON- 


vention met in Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 18°8 
and as the years passed some of the gr: I 
inequities of woman’s position were rem- 
edied. But it was to take more than tw 
generations to give woman the vote, and 


perhaps a little longer than that to give her 


anything like true equality in the day’ 
work outside the home. 
This optimistic generation of 1851 had 


been attracted by a romantic and world-wide 
peace movement. Queen Victoria in that 
very year thought that the coming together 
of representatives of many nations at the 
Crystal Palace Exposition in London might 
lead to perpetual peace. But some bad year 

were ahead. The horrid specter had not been 
exorcised. The Taiping Rebellion was t 

slaughter millions in China. The Crimean 
War was only 3 years off, the Indian muti! 

only 6 years off, our own Civil War only 10 
years off. European absolutists, after crush- 
ing the democratic uprisings of 1848, were 
setting the stage for future conflict. 

Yet the America of 1851 was hopeful to the 
point of extravagance. It regarded the dem- 
ocratic system as a proved experiment which 
would sweep the world, on the American 
plan, as rapidly as it could be brought to the 
world's attention. Americans thought that 
the kings and the emperors would fall of 
their own weight. They also thought that 
this country had a manifest destiny. We of 
today are realizing that that phrase was ac- 
curately right, but we have discovered that 
manifest destiny may require sweat and 
tears before it is realized. The hopes of 
1851 have for us now a nostalgic path 
3ut hope—the expectation of better and 
better things to come—was also a tremen- 
dous spiritual asset. We can envy them their 
abundant possession of it. 

We may as well face the fact that the 
Americans of 1851 were easier in their minds 
than we are. In the simple meaning of the 


word, and except when personal disaster 
struck them, when illness, bereavement, and 
death came among them, they may have 


been happier than we are. For if there is 
one thing the century has shown, it is that 
happiness does not necessarily come from 
the multiplication of inventions. It cannot 
come securely without one final invention— 
a system by which men of different groups 
and different nations and different occupa- 
tions can get on peaceably together. 

The makers of newspapers must be pe- 
culiarly sensitive to this fact. In a hundred 
years they have seen the development of 
instantaneous communication with all the 
world’s centers. They have found it possible 
to spread the printed word quickly cover 
great areas by using the airplane and other 
devices. They are able to dispatch their 
porters in a matter of days—or even hours— 


re- 





to almost any point on the earth’s surface 
They can multiply their product prodigi- 
ously, to almost any desired extent and at 


almost any desired speed In the western 
countries they speak to publics which are 
almost wholly literate. 

But swift an ll communication does not 
of necessity for agreement. From 
lands affiicted with a new barbarism come 
hot and angry words—and black lies. 





III. DANGERS—AND DREAMS 
This brief glance back cver the century may 
appear to have led us to a gloomy conclu- 
sion. That assumption might be justified if 
the history of the future were to be only 
eX n of mcdern history since 1914 
with its w-rs, hot and ccld, its new and ter- 





inuatio 





the very t 
living stand l 
hard to plan for the future 

But if this is a time « 
ind of fear, it is also a tin 
Free and civilized man ha 
freedom or his civilization 
He has always had enemi 
I< es of human dest 

t him 
reach his sup 
this challenge will 
us not admit the 
great war l 
aith In ) 
hardships which will 
stand firm for our 
ized man believes 
and civilization 
vanish from the 


The da‘ 
the Tue 
Monday 
their stipula 
into the mor} 
nical changes 
papers and ot 
We have not 
yet. Our ways 
events we cal 
hundred year 
greater changes 
detect between 1851 

But in cer 


rtain es 
change since 1851. 
betrayed, is nevertheless wha 
and this newspaper will cor 
Honor is what it was then 
never to be false to it The 
man was an ideal then—and 
Freedom and justice, compassion ype, 
the aspiration toward something higher and 
better—these come from time out of mind 
and endure forever 

We do not set foot in this second century 
with a careless optimism that all wel 
All is not well, and all will not be well. Bu 
the challenge to stand by our principles and 
to advance our ideuls remains. We who are 
engaged in the making of this newspaper 
have confidence that this generation will not 
flinch and that the generations which come 
after us, after we have laid down our tools 
and closed our desks for the last time, will 
keep the faith. 


w be well 


+ 
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Topics of the Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANI 


yy a proper person to prece 
horseback to give the necess 


litable manner of 1eir 


HOW THE WORD WAS SPREAD 

Fires and an adequate means of ving 
warning were a major problem The fir 
iron fire tower in the city (wooden ones had 
been burning down) was completed in mid- 
summer of 1851. About a hundred feet high, 
with a stairway to the lookout ation on top, 
it was situated on Thirty-third Street and 
cost $6,000. 

Fire or fear of fire caused horrible trage- 
dies. A false alarm led to a panic in a Green- 
wich Avenue school in November 1851, and 
about 50 children were killed because doors 
swung inward. The law requiring outward 
opening doors in public buildings dates from 
that disaster. 
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One Hundred Years on the Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


. 
ENNSYLVAD 


Monday, Janua 

LOOD. Mi 
to extend my remark 
include the followin 
New York Times of J 


ONI INDRED YEAR 


* 


The fat 
the end 
of ¢ ther 
Elsewhere « 


y. Dut n lle 
wded with eve! 
by political, social, and technics 
as the past hundred year Da 
New York Times ha athe 


been so cI 








Gq f the earth the nev of these 
i e 7 vy on the recorad—a 
I f C e to a world 
t been unimaginable to the 
re l€ er 
‘ H OF PUI Ce «< ION 
I clear t t ne is the 
ce i the 1 mate pol- 
I v i free d respon- 
esse 1 to popular govern- 
me é ce é ils to an 
I nit ( I It 
! l n e in either field 
v é A ce ry ery few Amer- 
hit do with the formula- 
tior f eign policy. Now it ts made by 
pu ! practically the whole popu- 
rt the current debate on 
d a trategy versus a hemi- 
| im The latter position 1s 
( e stood in 1851 when the Mon- 
roe I f practically our only defi- 
I f ional pr licy. 
rhe cl e is due to many causes.. The 
United § t was not conscious of itself 
in the midnineteenth cen- 
tury It the eve of the Civil War, when 
great int dissensions absorbed us 
d foreign affairs and external dangers con- 
cerned us very little. Le than 10 percent 
of the p ition was foreign-born, and sev- 
ri ce ( were to pass before great waves 
of immigration brought the echoes of Eu- 
rope | blems to our shores. 


But the main reason for the difference in 
participation in foreign policy then and now 

t better informed. The spread 
of news, brought to us instantly by new 
means of communication, makes events the 
that sets minds and emotions 
rhe country clamors for firm and 
would take a very 


is th we are 


force 


clear leadership, but it 


tough-minded and persuasive leader to over- 
come the influence of events—sometimes the 
most transient events—in deciding popular 
reaction 

For good or ill, foreign policy today is 
shaped in public debate. It is plain now that 
the contests of this century, whether waged 
against Germans or Russians, are wars of the 
free peoples against dictatorships and their 
inevitable drive for more power. It is like- 
wise plain that these wars, though osten- 


sibly won, have narrowed the areas of democ- 
racy. On the other hand, where democracy 
prevails, it is certainly more active and ar- 
ticulate than in the past. Government in 
democratic states is more difficult just be- 
cause the people demand a greater voice in it. 

In the early days of this paper foreign 
policy was left to the State Department be- 
r e it seemed comparatively unimportant. 


This 


does not mean, however, that people 
were not interested in what was going on 
abroad. At least the Times thought so. For 


many decades the paper has been noted for 
its wide coverage of foreign news, but in go- 
ing through a collection of historic pages 
one is surprised to find that almost from the 
beginning it maintained correspondents in 
London and Paris The arrival of steamships 
with European papers was the occasion for 
first-page reviews of foreign news News 
came slowly, often 2 or 3 weeks after the 
, but it was extraordinarily comprehen- 
sive. In the issue containing the account of 
the inaugural of President Buchanan, March 
7, 1857, the report from Europe filled a col- 
umn on the front page. October 18, 1859, 
there were two columns about the uprising 
at Harpers Ferry and three and a half of 
foreign news, including the story of an at- 
tempted insurrection against the Sultan in 
Constantinople, a statement of Kossuth on 
the Hungarian question, a report on the 
Italian liberation movement, an item about 
the French Army, and an editorial from the 
Times of London on the San Juan boundary 
dispute. Even when the War Between the 


event 


States was at its height, there was room for 
European reactions and the Sli- 
ain recognition and aid 
And, of course, a full- 


reports of 
dell mission to obt 
for the Confederacy. 

page spread when the Spanish, French, and 
British, taking advantage of American pre- 
( 

t 
t 





ccupation in the war, formed a coalition 
) take over Mexico and landed an expedi- 
n at Veracruz. 


THE NEWS AND ISOLATIONISM 

These pages furnish a fascinating glimpse 
of the mentality and interests of the time. 
The news was presented in a manner very 
different from that of today. Sometimes the 
headlined story of a battle has a small ad- 
dendum entitled “Later and Better News.” 
But the reader had a good idea of what was 
oing on, at home and abroad, and though 
the United States did not feel or function 
as a great power, burdened by the responsi- 
bility of world leadership, it was not isola- 
tionist in its interests. 

The point is that a nation cannot be isola- 
tionist if it has the means to see the world 
as it is. The news, if faithfully reported, is 
the world as it is, and that reality is the only 
solid base of policy. This puts a terrible re- 
sponsibility on any newspaper and a heavy 
load of new year or new century resolutions 
on those who have anything to do with start- 
ing this newspaper on its second hundred 
years 





Amendment of Railway Labor Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 26, 1950. 
Hon. Frank W. BOYKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: As an Alabamian trans- 
ferred here from Birmingham, Ala., and dis- 
trict chairman of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks representing 257 such transferred 
members, I am appealing to you as a south- 
erner to vote and exert your influence 
against H. R. 7789, which would amend the 
Railway Labor Act to permit negotiations for 
a union shop on the railroads. While I and 
my coworkers here on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad be.ieve in the necessity 
for unions, as our voluntary membership 
proves, we do not believe in forced member- 
ship in either a union, club, lodge, church, 
or anything else, feeling that such in any 
form is un-American and should be left to 
Russia. 

This legislation is being sought by the 
national leaders, and the opinion of the peo- 
ple has not been asked for nor considered, 
They seek such power to further their po- 
litical ideas, which for the greater part are 
of the FEPC and other civil-rights programs 
of the North and East variety and which, 
through the courage and tenacity of loyal 
Southern representatives, have been thus far 
defeated. This is evidenced by the ava- 
lanche of propaganda with which we have 
been plagued for the past 4 to 6 years 
through the papers of the organizations. 

Food for thought is that at present there 
are over 300,000 members of the railway 
clerks alone, and with the passage of this 
bill there would be added some 60,000 forced 
members. With the power to assess each of 
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and the 
small 


these members, law as written 
allows this, even as amount as &5 
each, it is easy to see what a powerful force 
these leaders would have to force the pas- 
sage of all of the objectionable civil-richt 
and other socialistic programs. This one 
feature alone is sufficient to warn any south- 
erner to fight it in every way. 

We as railroad employees have made great 
progress by expression of the freedom of 
choice and the Railway Labor Act. Keep 
this act intact as it is and let us continue 
to do so, but, either progress or failure, let 
it be as free men and not by orders under 
force from a few. Help us preserve this 
freedom. 

Yours very truly, 
W. T. Harrison, 


Greet 1951 Courageously 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
December 29, 1950, Lake City Reporter, 
which makes a timely plea for unity and 
courage on the part of all Americans: 


GREET 1951 COURAGEOUSLY 


As the new year approaches, with 1951 just 
around the corner, men and women have a 
natural tendency to review the past and look 
ahead while they condition future plans to 
what they think is in store for them. 

In the present condition of world affairs, 
it is natural for us to be concerned about 
the possibility of war. Military experts, as a 
general rule, do not believe that the Russians 
plan a great war in the next 12 months. 
Nevertheless, the man in the street knows 
that the experts al? sometimes wrong and 
are a bit apprehensive that the ambitions 
of the Soviet will lead to aggression. This, 
we know, will mean another world war. 

There is nothing much that the average 
reader of the Lake City Reporter can do 
about the world situation. Of course, we 
are resolved to support our own government 
and the free peoples of the world. Regard- 
less of cost, collectively or individually, we 
will stand up and fight for our civilization 
which, we know, has presented us with great 
blessings without which modern life would 
be a burden and individuals would become 
slaves. 

It might be a good idea for us, as indi- 
viduals, as we realize our impotency in the 
face of titanic forces, to resolve to make 
ourselves more efficient persons and thus 
more competent for whatever comes to 
hand. In the process, we should not over- 
look the spiritual and mental side of the 
human existence, nor concentrate unduly 
upon the physical. Man is a balanced com- 
position of faculties not yet completely un- 
derstood, but nevertheless capable of har- 
monious blending in the making of good 
men and women. 

The Lake City Reporter cannot guarantee 
that 1951 will be happy or prosperous but 
we can say, without qualifications, that if 
the people of Columbia County, along with 
the rest of the population of the United 
States, act intelligently, unselfishly and in 
unity, there is no peril ahead that cannot 
be mastered. 

We must stand together as we stand losses, 
experience tragedy and bear grief. This is 
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damnedest reaction to the bomb you The New Year 
! rd Phe een grateful for it. L 
’ and said it hac — 


an end to the EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Ja ese logy well after 15 years, OF OHIO 
l t é t r re 1at H ima amazed even cin eae Ber Sa trae, 
eee ae Gone Scie alias teal IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘ . 4 Aa ‘ hiere s s Aa ab i y beth 


r—that of suffer- Monday, January 1, 1951 


i in r t briu peace to the world. _ ii nui . i 
their 200.000 dead as willing Mrs. BOLTON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
= ; fi * world-wide I rise to wish for my colleagues in thi 


House and for the Members of the other 

: Were thi irvivors themselves crippled body all that is good in this new year 
d by rad tivit The old year has taken its place with 
“No,” said Father Schiffer, “not unless they = vesterday’s 10,000 years. Its record is 
A naa ecife injurit — acer there for all to read, filled with human 


* ( ri but 1 V 
; xp i re was no. aspirations and spotted with mistakes of 
e doct on judgment and of action caused by mis- 
I é the birth of understanding as well as by apathy to- 


1 ward and ignorance of the great funda- 
“The f Hiroshima are scart ely mental laws of God’s universe. 

ri er be \ e off day than before the Yes, we have made many mistake 
’ e v But I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
t. Father?” it is by mistakes that the individual and 
: it seule s the Nation learns and grows. There- 
| Well d the priest, “it isa happy end- fore I do not look into this new year 
before—1 2 i I'll tell you and the incoming Eighty-second Con- 
The J nese Diet has allotted funds to gress with fear and trepidation. Rather 











‘ I { Hit 1 as a , do I look forward to a year of great 
But 1: , a ae ota —* But srowth in perception, in awareness, in 
' i thi “Our missi es there were recently ap- Understanding. With such growth we 
:, Saat ee wien aaa proached by a committee of leading citizens— Can anticipate a year of fundamental 
oO y half the Buddhist for t nost part Before the accomplishment. 
val ( redominantly Buddhist. There is no question but that we face 
f V en ipproached our rector and an era of great strain—a time when 
e to « 1 asked if we would build of prayé disciplines will be expected of us as in- 
Nobody for peace right where the A-bomb fell. He dividuals, as a Government and as a Na- 
is also aske if he would supply lecturers rn i ia er 
: y na in Budthiat. nnnesteios neatiy,  sOm.. TU see clearly we must set aside 
<a Conversions to Christianity are soaring and greed, selfishness, coldness of heart and 
: ‘ emotionalism. We must recognize our 
e” rhe 1 \ own need of calm, balanced judgment in 
; Bu duct ‘ Y all things, of quiet determination to 
H be é “seek first the kingdom of heaven, which 
' ( 10,- f Jé é Resp ‘ is righteousness and peaze.” We must 
ed tl - See age as cnt ‘ , “ sacrifice prejudice, intolerance and fear 


aaa cad Eye upon the altar of our country’s need for 

“Flags of all the countries engag d in World unity in unselfish service to those things 

a si Salen Tineas — War II will be pl ion the altar and prayers which under God can bring peace in our 
; will be offered up 24 hours a day, not only time. 

t. “The Japanese ‘10% the future peace of the world but for all Above all else, Mr. Speaker, we as 

the Goad ARG WOURGSE Of the War. ior a Congress need to examine ourselves 

See cee ee ees no and the uncharted sea that lies ahead. 

Snes Wikins ae ahias h tt aa We must insist upon knowing the goal 


I see t yllevs . : .. : 
[ could ; rol Golden Book of Prayer which the Franciscan 


up—I don’t know Adoration Monastery of Cleveland is prepar- toward which this Government, in its 
ing for the shrine, scheduled for completion three parts, is moving at every point. 
Fo! r were destroyed,” said on August 15, 1952, to coincide with the We must know what each step we take 
ee m i z ed ee oa Feast of the Assumption. — involves, and what it may lead to before 
aera eet oe , tee Re Already Father Schiffer ae an oF~ we take it. We must assume in com- 
it t That ared om cae = aaa sale te aghonge ee pleteness the responsibility placed Upon 
[re i consciousne Z to a eoneral hoacttal in time us as the representatives of the people 
bombs to drop, And so the effects of the A-bomb on Hiro- Of these United States. 

lin raids before. The gshima have il ded things that never Only when we know our goal can we 
é thing of all— _—s_ ¢ d the minds of the General Staff in legislate with judgment and intelligence. 
no! en- Washington nol the scientists who dis- Only when we so consider the grave mat- 
as ree covered how to release the devil that uranium — ters that will come before us daily shall 
oe ——o ae Ae contains, nor certainly of the 5-20 crew. we have the renewed confidence of the 

I « ny it w a very For peace and love and prayer will mark the = = te nee 
rs ined my sight, I spot forever where the A-bomb fell. ° people whom we serve. Only such con- 
count the fires— “Will you fly back to Hiroshima when we fidence can give us the unity which will 

( 1 thost oden cities open our shrine, Captain?” asked the priest make us invincible. 

J ed 16 in the first 10 min- gently. “Will you try to borrow a B-29 and I therefore extend to you, Mr. Speaker, 
I { t had be le very land it at the spot you saw go up in smoke and to the Members of this and the 
I didn’t look up or se¢ e mush- before?” other body my good wishes for a most 
“Will 1?" said Captain Lewis. “Will I? satisfying and constructive new year. I 





aoa Fee oe ena and maybe bring ® pisne- would ask you to join with me in all 

It didn’t I'll never have nightmares acain over the 8000 wishes to those who share our re- 
‘ e that we had to do that day. ru sSponsibilities to the country and to the 

J n after the war,” ; 4 e with you, the story of Hiroshima had world in the ot! two departments of 


Government. It is for us to renew our 
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covenant of freedom in 
and action to preserve for 
ati the freedom unde 
sponsible cit f t 
Re JUNLIC h 
watchf 


Shall We Call Politburo’s World War 


Bluff Now? 


ATA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


I 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 
OF C IFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REP! 


MwvMonady, Ja 


Mr. JOHNSON Mr. § 
Commonwealth Club of C 
unigue institution It is 
seriously studies public question 
after exhaustive study and discus 
a specific public problem, it mak 
recommendation concerning tl 
lem. I believe the slogan of the f 
Edward F. Adams, wa t tl 

Also the club attrac 
ers with profound kn 
reputations. Since the club wa 
ed, every President of the United . 
either before or during his service as 
President, has addre d the member 

Leaders in practically every field 
human endeavor and thought have ap- 
peared before this club as guest spe 
Recently the clvb was addressed by Dr 
Robert J. Kerner, Sather profe r of 
history and director of the lh t 
Slavic Studies, University of Calif 
He made a powerful address an 
the question which is the tit! 
discussion. Whether we a 
conclusions -and l 
thoughts are well worth ponder 
has devoted years to a study and 
nation of our relat h | 
the problem as to whethe1 
attain stable and endurin: 
as Russia remains Communi 

Two World Wars have b 
won by the free world, and 
the hope and the expectatioi 
world peace would follow. It w 
1920 when the United Sta 
become a member of the League 
tions. Whether it would have brou: 
peace, no one knows, but I am 
those that th it was a chi 
should not have overlooked. 

This time the free countries started 
early to lay the foundation for a world 
order that would bring world peace. The 
United Nations was founded and for 5 
years hi ling to move toward 
a peaceful worlu 

Of course, we must we 
made one terribly bad assumption; i. e., 
that tie world,. and the United 
States in particular, could work and deal 
with the Soviets in the same fair, frank, 
and honest mcnner that we dealt with 
other countries not under Soviet domi- 
nation. We soon found this assumption 
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alee 


wor 
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Perhap 


s should have ealis this f1 
. ’ 


the treatm 
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nt Ru ve our lend 


ended 
», after obtainir 
the Soviet Uni 
ld revolution aft 
ta in February 1945 
This change in & 


postwar coope 


DEFENSIVE CO? 
The Gern 
ar 


ne 


The Western Powers pron 
sia rile Islan this con 
the Union secured a Russian-c 
trolled acces North Pacific, wh 
tf used offensively migt e domi 
tion of the North Pacific and put the Ale 
tians, Alaska, and Canada in jeopardy. 

Add to this, previou held railr 
nomic and naval rights Manc 
quired before 1905, the right 


ised Soviet Ru 
the Ki 
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D 1 n t . % MOoscov 
I ra ided é t 
\ Ache 
ibver en - 
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f E TO UFF, TERRORIZE 
I f to bluff d ter- 
I e i it » further la 
| r r easy ¢ que 
lu tt pw h a false peace moveme 
wl je ive to eliminate the one 
we ri 1 bomb that really fright- 
e) t) war lords of the Kremlin 
By | T, te r, and pressure on the par 
of the Soviet bl and by exported revolu- 
t irie B hevik termite they are 
i fident can finish the Communi 
conque of the world without taking the 
ri , pe fatal to them, of internatl il 
war A t not until they have so nibbled 
iW he world, u the rest is isolated 
d ¥ l it and will be a push-over by 
e. ree om without 
TALIN, LENIN: WAR INEVITABLE 
At that time if they have to, they will 
resort to the preventive war which Vozne- 
sensky let out of the bag in hi The War 
F my of the USSR: “To prevent the possi- 
bility of appearance within the near future 
ol ( l tf re mn against the So- 
ciali hor d at the beginning of a third 
world w ne iry that the aggre r 
imperi ntries be disarmed, militarily 
and ec , and that the anti-lImpe- 
riali ul es rally together 
In t | stalin’s statement in 1927 is 
under lable We cannot forget the say- 
il of Lenin to the effect that a great deal in 
the matter of our construction depends 
whe we succeed in delaying war with the 
capitalist countries, which is inevitable, but 
V 1 may be delayed either until proletarian 
re ipe in Europe or until the colonial 
re I come fully to a head, or finally 
until the capitalists fight among themselves 
over di i n of the ¢ nies.” 
I f history the attempt to limit wars 
t wars has been a failure. 
DB TO FENCE OFF FORMOSA 
We 1 f ed to call the United Nations 
action in Korea a local police action. We 
have tried | it to Korea, fencing For- 
mosa out of it and hoping that Communist 
China would al iy out of it 
Thus E1 nd is friendly at Peiping and in 
H Kol ere it sells materials useful in 
wal Chinese ( Our merchants 
ind i until recently did the same thing, 
British b are fight Chinese Commu. 
I K € 


How much sense does this make? 

Questi Are the limitations which pre- 
vent unlimited pursuit of Chinese large forces 
and u *k on their bases regarded 
by you a handicap to effective military 


operatio1 AnswW by General MacArthur} 


limited atts 
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“An enormous handicap, without precedent 
in military histor 
The Truman-Attlee conversations must 
have d Stalin and Mao, but they pleased 
hi ybody competent to judge such 
m We elded on the British sug. 
f t ee what can be done to bring 
peace in Korea. We continued our 
I 
We « tinued post haste to arm, mobilize, 
and create e¢ Ly We will continue 
t ieve t ny obtained in that 
Vv in Korea i ily a truce 
HAVE H ) ONE-FRONT POLICY 
We have held the one-front policy which 


easily diagnose 
from } li tement to wit Europe is 
n e 1 t Asia 
This i ound far as the statement that, 
if Europe dow! we are isolated It is 
u ind i he } lem of Communist 
€ d-wide and must be met on 
There is sufficient évidence available to 
take the ground that Stalin at this time— 
we cannot y the same for a year or two 
hence—< f t except on one front 
ro support, equip, and provide for the 
Northern Korea and Chinese Communist 
rees at such a great distance from Moscow 
been quite a strain for Soviet Russian 


Stalin would not welcome an all- 


war at this time. 


I 
has 
economy 
front 
V'E BE RELATIVELY STRONGER IN 1952? 
stronger than Stalin 

Was Brit- 
relatively than Hitler in 1939 
than in 1936? Was Stalin relatively stronger 
than Hitler in 1941 than he was in 1939? 
The answer to these is most probably not in 
the affirmative. 

Competent research blames the outbreak 
of the First World War on the fact that the 
British did not make it clear enough and 
oon enough to William II that they would 
enter the war. 

British appeasements led definitely to the 
Second World War. In reality, though de- 
nied by Mr. Attlee, has not his recent at- 
tempt resembled (earlier appeasements) ? 


WILI 
Will 
in 1951 or 


ain stronger 


we be relatively 
1952 than we are now? 


MORE LOCAL WARS 
means the Western World 
a triumphant local war in Korea 
duplicated in Indochina, Siam, 
Burma, India, and most of all in Iran (if it 
is necessary to go that far). 

All these are outside the Atlantic Pact. 

Attlee-led Europe and Nehru-led Asia pre- 
sent a tempting, but deceptive dish to Sta- 
lin. Tempting for further forays, deceptive 
finally, because they will come to a true real- 
ization of the situation sooner or later and 
then the die will be cast. 
will not 


For Mr. Stalin it 
is weak 


can be 


These conversations 
third world war. They may even hasten 
it The situation has become a race in 
time. How much has it advanced the time- 
table? To 1951? 

If we called bluff, knowing he 
cannot fight an all-front war now, there is 
just a chance that this might prevent such a 
wal 

If it did not, it would not be the cause of 
the war because the the war 
have been counted in by this time by com- 
petent judges, 

Only Stalin can prevent the third world 
war, but his terms are submission to Moscow. 
The free nations, free men everywhere cannot 
accept submission to Moscow, and what is 
more they will accept only an enduring peace 
or go down to ruin trying to get it. 

Who blocked agreement on the use of the 
atom bomb which required efficient interna- 
tional inspection? Who prevented the crea- 
tion of armed forces for the United Nations 
to block such forays as Korea and those yet 
to come 

Who 


prevent a 


Stalin’s 


causes of 


all 


Who? Who? 











Who put pressure upon and converted the 
governments of E ern Europe into Soviet 
vassals? Who almost scuttled the d “ 
cratic governn ts of France and Italy? 


Who I ) 


led our 


Who ordered the ! in 
south China? Wh Cl 
Communist divi after t 


defeat of the Norther 

Who will order the 
and force into 
locale The 
cow Politburo. 

The next step, af the real failure t 
solve the Korean war which may be expected, 
is to call Soviet Russia's ( t 
China’s bluff on a world war 

Neither they nor we are prepared for it 





ter 


3ut they have a lot more to lose from an in- 
ternational war than we. You will be sur- 
prised at the result 

It will give the world its first chance t 


look peace in the face since 1945. If it brin 
war now, we shall win that war and end the 
menace to freedom. 





Forgotten Man in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 26, 1950 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News 
of January 1, 1951, and the first of three 
articles by Clyde Farnsworth on the re- 
markable record of resistance which the 
Government of the Republic of China 
has made both to Japanese and armed 
Communists attempts to conquer and 
use China for their respective program 
of world domination. Little by little, 
events are discrediting those who were 
apologists for Chinese Communists and 
detractors of the Chinese. Government. 
Perhaps the truth about China can soon 
be given a hearing again in this country. 
Only then will there be hope that public 
pressure will force the American Gov- 
ernment to alter its disastrous policies 
of the last 5 years in Asia and thereby 
perhaps save our own country: 

FORGOTTEN MAN 

It is ironical that, at a time when the 
Communists are threatening to conquer all 
of Asia, the Asiatic who was first to draw 
his sword against communism is not per- 
mitted to fight. 

It is just as ironical that, when we are 
losing a war against communism in Korea 
for want of manpower, a well-trained army, 
ready and eager to fight and within easy 
sailing distance of the front, has not been 
called on. 

Chiang Kai-shek is the man. The 
is the huge Chinese Nationalist force 
idle on Formosa. 

Politics is keeping both out of the 

Chiang fought and won countless battles 
against the Reds before 1937 when he was 
forced to devote his major attention to the 
Japanese. Against the Japanese, Chiang lost 
more battles than he won. 


But he kept on 
fighting. After Japan 


army 
now 


war. 


surrendered to the 
Allies in 1945, the Nationalists resumed their 
war with the Communists. 
Chiang lost the support 
States Government because 
make a deal with the 


of the United 
he refused to 
Communists. 
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and tw 
to under 


inni +h 
Innin¢e rie 


CHIANG’S FoUGHT REDs 
(NOTE This is the first 
Clyde Farnsworth answerin 

isea lI l t 


Chinese N 


nce 
their h 
eight long 
were preo ipiea 
agall Japan. 

But the undercurrents 
the strongest Communist 
sia and the strongest 
brought to bear a 
were never stilled—from 
Sun Yat-sen, whom Chiai 
to today. 

The record shows—and I 
sonal experience—that tl 
alists fought, and often f 
odds desperately against 
ready and eager , 
sordid twist of 
keeps them out of 
would, of course, be < 

The Chiang-Nationali 
communism falls into 

Chiang first purgé d 
of Russian and Chine 
then conducted a succes 
paign against Chinese 
China greater unification 
had ever known, elimin 
Soviet Republic” in s 
harried its army for 6,000 
nto the Chinese 

Chiang’s 1930 
The Reds held 
vantages in mount 
The Naticnalist-C 
1930 to 1934 was a war 
It was then the Chinese 
oped a new manual of guerril 
cluding unparalleled terror 
ulations that aided the Nati 

The sharpest statis 
that this was bloody warfar« 
fashioned Chinese 
that it produ 
Red retre 
lation fig 
the fighti 

The 25 
ince was « in half. 

The sixth and final offensive 
outnumbered Reds in 1934 de 
vast ring around the Kiang 
tween 90,000 and 100,000 Reds t 
one year and 6,000 miles later 
Shensi Province—20,000 

In 1936 Russia 
weakened Chinese C 
their propagandizing 
anti-Japan “united fr 
nized Chiang’s value 
against Japan and demonstr 
ing his life in a sensa 
episode. 

The Japanese also ha 
growing strength of the Cl 
line-up. They attacked 
resisted. 


nese 
e and 
1g which wa t 
1 capital Changsh 
se attempts to establish 
munications thr 
successfully def 
sives, only to 
At Heneva 
were held up 
completely cut 
air, one of the epic 
There were many other 
to by American observer 
nese victories, but the 
paign of the war was ar 
a Chinese-American air 
western Hunan Province 
impressive victory for 
underarmed 
They halted and finally 
threw back a Japanese force 
between April 9 and June 3, 1945 
The Communists, with enorm« 
help in the way of captured Jap 
wol he battle of Chi 1 Manct 
In the winter of 1947-48, Red Gen 


Piao had to mount seven separate offensi' 


against the reduced, outnumbered 
gunned, and overextended Natior 
fore he made the northeast a sect 
the conquest of China proper 

The Red's first major 
Weihsien, in Shantung 
in Hopeh, neiths 


The capture of Tsinan, « 


tung, after a 10-day battle and the firs 


the Nationalists’ big defecti 
cisive turn to events 
Tientsin went under anc 
behind 

On the other hand, 


1ansi, closely beseiged 


on and was not reduced 

ad fallen in April 1949 

Peiping s yielded 
Gen. Fu Tso-yi, whom Ame 
touted as the best of Chi 
erals, while one of the w 
ment, Gen. Tu-Yu-ming, fought 
captured in the big battle of Hsuchow. 
fight finally decided things north of the 
Yangtze. 

About 1,000,000 combatants 
this, the greatest battle of Chi 
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Civilian Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON D. McKINNON 


CALIFORN! 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT: 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to point out a patrioti lertaking con- 
ducted by a friend and cor of 
mi San Diego 

Federal Gove! 


y 7 1 1 
adequate lea 


ance in civilian defense 
understandable confusion and conce 
upon the part of tunicipal officials 
private citizens throughout tt 

Here and there we are seeing evider 


of real leadership and acceptance up 


the part of private citizens to take th 
initiative in civilian-defense organiza- 
tion. 

One of the outstandins 
curred a few days ago 
when Edward Longstreth 
zen with unbounded loy 
try and admirable cou 
ing original ideas, inse 
ad at his own expense in the San 
dailies which outlined a grass- 
eram for development 
civilian-defense or: 

Mr. Longstreth’ 

verwhelming acceptance in San 

iis telephone was swamped with con- 
gratulatory calls, his mail w flooded, 
he was interviewed by I the 
radio, and television, an etings were 
held throughout the city et u lock 
( 


i - 


rganizations Hi ’ xperi 8 
again prove vh we well k hat 
American peo} n I 

He is now collecting and 
tremendous response he had t 
gestion. One react 
nizable: 


the gra 


People seem to 
cooperation lil 
esse re 1 
their own leaders 











47912 
I } findin along to 
| es, but for the benefit of 
i ( ] who have manifested a 
proper civilian-de- 
fer ition, I am _ reproducing 
} e ¢ of Mr. Longstreth’s 
D (¢ ) Ur I f 
A ] ] 
I CA I E NAT INTO 
E ( L DEFt i 
I the exi 1 
I ade Harry S. Tru- 
I t every citizen in the 
I é 
I e! to make a united 
eff f y nd we ell of ou 
I nd to place needs fore- 
! ht d acti that he full 
! I rength of the Nation 
n he i r the dan which 
t) 
I ever person and € r com- 
I i i i lrit of nelghb - 
ne fl ece ry I 
‘ e N j 
I ( tone ( ( er 1 
A Pre 1 t Truman 1 prescri i 
ade ( ( n il the IT i 
( j to h 1 post 
ad imminent ir for the world 
I manp er nd 
\ ou id, to insu 
O int: unpre red at this moment 
A -| I is tl ( r prey of 
( clique that h thu ir en- 
ed BUU OLO ( € 
I ind western st - 
I a ( eI W I 1el2 
( est nake laves of the 150 ).- 
000 An ( must 3 | e their 
love their willing: t fight 
B f we cal muster our military 
trength t ig it out, man to man, with 
the Red hord of Russia, China, and the 
ha ed ( ickled satellites, American 
é ( ies will be dented with cruel 
I diabolical sabotage 
While production brains tune up the 
industrial ichinery that will someday un- 
leash the most gigantic armor of death the 
worid h f r known, and while our youth 
lear! » be ne scientific killers, the ci- 
vilia population of America must stand 
guard on our strategic coast lines and in our 
indu lal Cille 
America is at war with Russia, Red China 
Con ts the world over, including 
those within our own country President 
Truman, speaking for all Americans, has ac- 
cepted the challenge 
here will be no appeasement, no turning 
back Our total war mobilization is under 
\ W ( ainst time and time is 
n our f 
We will | me locked in mortal and final 
combat at the evil pleasure of Stalin, now 
appreachi he end of his days, who has 
v to « juer ie world in } fading 
lite t 
Ove! ! ery home in it— 
} word Red Damo- 
( 
I t to € lal ea t is left 
( ( ( in he fact 
t hird of the world has 
thu r 1 n conquered by R ia since 
be ie the ex utor ¢ tl Marxist 
I [ i ¢ quest onl) 23 ve wo 
I il 1 ke calml d sober- 
ly | \ k \ ll Americans now 
ki that r Nation is embarking upon a 
pe s and wn course which can save 
our Natio ree the world for a truly last- 
ing peace ! inge it into the abyss of final 
darkne 
Victor r free men will come on some 
distant day from out of the shambles of a 
smashed i. But it will come only if our 


civilian population stands united behind the 
men and n on the production line and 
the boys who must go away to die. 

In the face of sudden attack, from out of 
the sky or off-shore, every city in America is 


defenseless today. 





San Die an industrial heart, a prime 
target and a mighty seaport funnel to our 
men in the f *n hell of Korea, today lies 


vuinerable to attack, easy prey to saboteurs. 
We, the civilian population of San Diego, 
must overnight meet the emergency. We, the 


civilian population, must without a second’s 





delay, join in the mobilized march to save 
nd to defend America If an attack should 
come to San Diego tonight—forever likely 
until communism has been crushed—our 
street vould be a maelstrom of confusion, 

r highways bogged, our communication 





lines jammed and thus whatever military 


nd police forces might be available, would 
be rendered impotent 

© Diego is not going to be guilty of this 
criminal blunder—-the blunder of foreign 
citie in which disorganization of civilian 
populations contributed to the victory of 
Red conquerot 

San Diego can make a start toward being 
ready within 24 hours and by getting ready, 
with its civilian population, our city can 
and will become the first in the nation to or- 
ul all its men, women, and children 
in behalf of America’s all-out war effort. 


enemy will throw its armored 


f from out of the sky, from off-shore or 
from within our ranks, in a day or a night 
when we are least prepared. It could come 


moment; it could come while we take 
time out to celebrate the holidays 


San Diego's civilian population—as no 





other city in the Nation—can recruit itself 
for immediate, stand-by action against at- 
ta invasion, or sabotage. I respectfully 
submit to our people that this can be done 
in the following manner: 


Let the senior resident in every block, 
whether man or woman, ft once, automati- 
cally and patriotically consider himself the 
chairman of his block. His first immediate 
duty should be to ask all the residents within 
his block, from the age of 13 and up, to meet 
at once for a civil-defense meeting in the 
living room of his home. At the initial meet- 
ing a permanent chairman for the block 
should be elected and discussion should take 
place at this charter gathering concerning 
what positions should be created, who will fill 
them, and what the duties of each shall be. 

Of necessity there will be a secretary, to 
make detailed notes of each meeting and 
record the assignments and duties each per- 
ume 

There will be the posts of various wardens 

r each city block, who will be responsible 

yr the alarms concerning various phases of 

enemy warfare, such as atomic attack, in- 
asion, and sabotage. Each living-room or- 
ganization in San Diego should make cer- 
tain that every resident in every block has 
a specific job to do from now on until the 
world is free 

Discussions at 


son is to a 


ouMeM 


< 


these meetings will deter- 





mine yy example, what steps will be taken 
for caring for the injured; plans, if any, for 
€ uation; the manner in which all roads 

d of communication will be kept 
open means of combating sabotage and 
fires; the protection of our water supply. 

After a detailed plan has been worked out 


f the chairman should send the 
recommendations of his “living-room com- 
mittee” to the mayor of San Diego, the Hon- 
orable Harley E. Knox, in order that all rec- 
ommendations can be studied, tabulated, and 
assessed by the mayor, the city council, the 
city manager, and the military authorities, 
and used as the basis of an immediate over- 
all plan for every citizen in San Diegn. 

Mayor Knox and other city officials can 
then forward San Diego's civilian-population 
plan to Gov. Earl Warren, so that in turn our 
program can be integrated at once into the 
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framework of our State’s program to protect 
and save California. 

San Diego, with its civillan population thu 
mobilized and posts of duty assigned, wil 
not only be doing its vital part in this crucial 
hour but will be serving as a model for all 
other cities to become mobilized to the last 
man, woman, and child in behalf of our 
country. 

Let us begin at once—tonight. Let us tell 
the world that San Diego, the city of gracio 
living, can also be a tough and formidable 
foe 


EpwArD LONGSTRETH 


La JOLLA, CALIF 


Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Topeka Op- 
timist Club, December 29, 1950: 

Many people writing me from the First 
District are deeply troubled at the headlo: 
pace with which we are plunging into an- 
other war. They are disturbed and angry 
to find that after two World Wars on for- 
eign soil to establish peace and freedom, we 
are now embroiled in another conflict. 

“Why are we in Korea?” they ask. “Why 
must our sons be sacrificed to the war- 
mongers?” and, finally, “Why don't we ' 
at home and mind our own business?” 

These letters touch a responsive chord in 
my heart. Apparently the world has learned 
nothing by its bitter experiences. To settle 
differences by the horrible destruction of 
lives and nations is insane and criminal, 
when we know that these problems could be 
solved by following the principles of Jesus. 
And so, personally, if I had my choice, Amer- 
ica would ignore the war criminals of the 
world, and live at home in peace and happi- 
ness. 

Can I have my choice? Can you have your 
choice? Can America have her choice? Or 
has not our choice already been taken from 
us by the Kremlin aggressors of Moscow? 
Wishful thinking will not answer these ques- 
tions. Instead, we must first decide wheth- 
er Russia plans a conquest of the United 
States. The solution of that problem is the 
answer to the question of peace and 
security. 

In finding an answer we must remember 
that the lives and property of ourselves and 
our posterity are at stake. 

Our homes, our farms and job 
will stand or fall. 

Our freedom, our religion, and all the 
things we hold dear are in the balance. 

Our children’s and future are in- 
volved. 

It is as simple as that. It is as terrible as 
that. It is the most tremendous issue the 
American people will face in the twentieth 
century. 

We must not be blinded by slogans. W 
fought to “save the world for democracy” in 
World War I, and to establish the “Four 
Freedoms” in World War II. 

Like “faith without works,” however, we 
have found that ideals, standing alone, are 
not enough. The sacrifice of our men in 
war is too great a price to pay for imprac- 
tical dreams of a better world. We must 
be realistic, and to be realistic we most cer- 
tainly must reexamine our foreign policy. 





, Our cities 


lives 





A 
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srowder and 
to their |! 
viet oraers 
revolution The 
nists in Ne Yo 
these traitors are 
The same } 
France, England, C 
as well as the other nati 
Russia has maintained 
and military production, 
allies of World War II a 
Russia has trained 
army” of German youth, wi 


ilcy 


stantly threatens 
Germany. 

These people, includi: 
remind us that m 
make it foolhardy for us 
immune from attack and inv 

For myself, the evidence of 
continued Communist c« 
to ignore J am not willing 
lives and freedom of our pe 
they will not carry out thei 

We must consider, then, h 
conquest would be carried « 
do it by attempting to force 
lves into bankruptcy, | 
other nations of the wW 
us, by fifth column h 
finally, by all-out war. 

What is our best defense 
atts 3? We have the mean 
own country to prevent bankruptcy 
versive internal attack. If 
is threatened by either « 
is because of our failure t 
cleaning 

If our danger lies in aggressive attack, we 
do not have the same power to mode deci- 
sions. The strength of our enemy, and the 
power of our defense depend upon « 
outside the boundaries of the United States. 

It has been said we can best meet this 
threat by withdrawing our troops from the 
world, refusing to be drawn into a conflic 
and building up a mighty military machine 
here at home. 

Withdrawal of our troops from Germany, 
Austria, and Japan would leave these coun- 
tries at the mercy of the Communists. 
France and England would be easy victims 
Asia and Europe would be overrun by the 
Reds, and dominated by one police state 

Huddled behind a Maginot line of our 
boundaries, we would give the enemy the 


nae 
4 


sf 


ex} 


would benefit 


id of minding 
reatest hope 
irom aestru 
be bluffed 


cludes a 1e 


and tl 


en stand firr 


To have 
between 


bungling of our foreign policy 
fixed an imaginary boundary 
North and South Korea, 
erected for the purpose of collecting the 
a defeated army, was stupidity To 


thi error 


line 
originally 


Wit the innounce- 


i 
y ’ ‘ x } y = 
ment that we ild not defend Korea was 


an invitation oa 


group dmittedly bent 
on world domination, to move To bear out 
give military aid 


was to emboss 


this statement by failing t 
to a fledgling republic 
invitation Thus, those 
forming of our foreign 
conditions for June 25 

Then the field was reversed 
into the fray ! 
flict. Thus our position in Korea has been 
untenable militarily and politically. We did 
exactly the opposite of our announced policy, 
and failed to appraise the extent of the mili- 
tary commitment involved. 

I have made statements that we must get 
out of Korea. We should get out now 


responsible 


We jumped 


unprepared for a major con- 
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Time To Stop Talking and Play Our A 
Chi 


VE AT 


ON. WALTER H. Jt 


OF MINN 4 


Mr. JUDD 
to extend 


7 


lov 
4 


side does not 
agreement 
Furthermore 
Amar y ‘ Oy 


he and most 


} 1 fantc i ro * 


ee ai ‘ ace 


necessary their le: 


come ided 


if iOnaL une exp 
» be so befuddled by 
> ol com) 


quent 
under 
the n 
wreck 
wrecked 





( TIATE 
I A 1 willl - 
ere Wi € 
f le { 
in t e pre t 
I w d l 
t the p 
ne 
. d pu ie 
( } uc ‘ 
e worlc 
I ed N 
( € 
é l Asi j er- 
i t th t ‘ 
( t ( if we W ( 
( I > s na ire l 
M Dve the Red d 
ead l i ma dD tl 
( ne I 4 I 
} I i M ‘ 
i ATIONAIL 
N Government of ¢ l 
rec ed t the United Nations d 
I . the 1 i gover I ( 
( f ri 1 Form Re- 
| it cate Chiang may have as many 
4 0 ( ined and well equipped 
troop I I In addition, the Na- 
t ill lave rowi guerrilla force of 
( mill nda half on the mainland. 
| i »and a small navy 
Reports from reliable correspondents who 
have been on Formosa and have visited the 
coa f ¢ i re that with the right kind 
of help Ch could land on the main- 
] ( i} ea dd chance of bein wel- 
comed by t people That the guerrilla ac- 
t ( be n stepped up to give the 
Reds a great deal of difficulty and that a 
large part of South China might soon be 
recaptured 
Coupled with a strict blockade of Com- 
munist China, this action might soon tip 
the scales in Asia. It may be our last chance 
to ve all Asia from coming under the Com- 
munist dictator hip. 
ACHESON’S PROPOSAL 
While Prime Minister Attlee of Great Brit- 
ain wa in Washing on conferring with 
President Truman, Secretary of State Ache- 


have advocated a “limited 

This would have involved 
bombing commu- 
Russia 


son is said to 
war” with China 


a blockade of the coast, 


nications in Manchuria to prevent 
from sending supplies, and helping Chiang 
land on the mainland. 


Acheson's proposal did not 
because Mr. 


Apparently Mr 


even get serious consideration, 

Attlee rovernment has already recognized 
the Peiping Communist regime as the Gov- 
ernment China and had advocated they 
be seated in the United Nations in place 
of Nationalist China This was said to be 
the only point of difference between Mr, 
Attlee and Mr. Truman in their talks. It 
is a grave point for the British stand may 
effect the future of the world 


ATTACKED 52 NATIONS 


When Mao Tze-tung sent his Red troops 
into Korea he attacked the United Nations. 
He attacked the 52 nations who had sup- 
ported the resolution to stop aggression in 
Korea He attacked the 12 nations who 
have sent men, equipment, planes or ships 


to the United Nations forces in Korea. Yet 
the United Nations talks and tries to nego- 
tiate 

It reminds us of the time the United States 
forced Chiang to talk and negotiate with 
the Chinese Reds. At the end of 1945 the 
Nationalists just about had the Reds licked. 
They had captured the Communist capital 
at Yenan and even had them cut off from 


the Japanese military supplies the Soviets 
had captured in Manchuria and were ready 
to turn over to the Chinese Communists, in 
violation of treaties and agreements. 
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stepped in and or- 
h army was to retain 
while Chiang 
ent that would 


So the Uni tates 
dered a cease fire Ea¢ 
its position at the moment, 


and Mao negotiated a settlen 





have brought into being a coalition govern- 
I for Chins i Naturally, the Commu. 
were ready to negotiate. It was to their 
I e they pr nged the negotia- 
1 mu they « ld 
BEGINNING OF THE END 

Meanwhile they had managed to regroup 
tl irmile get hold of the Jap arms and 
s lies, and get all set. When the nego- 
tiations were » longer useful to the Reds, 
the broke them off That was the begin- 

of the end for China The United 
States charged bad faith—not on the part of 
the Communi but on the part of the 
National We cut off further supplies to 
Chi and the rest is history. 

So now We talk and negotiate with the Red 
beasts who have defied the whole free world, 
who have slau ered American boys in 
Korea, who are but the puppe Soviet 
Russia in the conspiracy to enslave the en- 
tire 


! world under the Communist dictator- 

ship 
When 

1932, the 


the League of 


went into Manchuria in 
States proposed to 
Nations. The League talked 
and negotiated but took no action. That 
was the beginning of the end of the League. 
In 1936 Hitler defied it by marching into the 
Rhineland. Then Mussolini defied it by his 
aggression against Ethiopia. And we had to 
fight the Fascist dictatorships 

Certainly the people of the United States 
do not want war. They would be glad if it 
can be avoided by any honorable means. 
But negotiation is a two way street. As long 
as aggressor nations refuse to live up to their 
international obligations, to honor their 
treaties and agreements, just so long will the 
free world be menaced and our security en- 
dangered 

Ne believe the time has come to redeem 
our broken promises to the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China and play our ace in the 
hole in Asia. 


the Japs 
United 


action 





Appointment of Director and Assistants to 
Office of Defense Mobilization 


e-em * 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
on this New Year’s Day of 1951 our 
countrymen are looking to their Repre- 
sentatives in Washington to lead the way 
out of the gloom that is about us and 
bring courage and faith to a fearful and 
troubled world. There is real reason to 
take heart and not be bewildered by all 
the debate and turmoil in world affairs. 
All Americans agree at least on one 
thing: that we must be strong and united 
if we are to meet the challenge presented 
to us by these troubled times. 

Much comfort and renewed faith in 
the future can be found in the appoint- 
ment of Charles E. Wilson, president of 
the General Electric Co., as Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
his selection of Sidney J. Weinberg and 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay as his assistants, 
These men are of large caliber, experi- 
enced in handling great and complicated 
problems, They are successful men who 















have proved their worth; they are men 


of undoubted loyalty and sincerity, un ; 
afraid, confident in the future of ou 
country, and devoted to our system o! 


free enterprise. They are dynamic m 
of action, prepared to do what is ne 
sary to meet the demands of any situ 
tion that may be thrust upon us. Th 
seek nothing but be of service, 
their great reward will be in the sati 
faction of well 5 


to 


work done. Such m 
are well equipped to be trusted with « 
destiny, and our citizens can take hear 

Mr. Wilson and his assistants deserve 
the full support of the Congress, not on] 
because it is in the interests of our coun- 
try but also because our countrymen de- 
mand it, and I, as one Member of Con- 
gress, pledge my support. 





Joseph P. Kennedy Says: Get Out of 
Korea, Leave Europe to Europeans, 
Arm the Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Wall Street Journal of December 14 
1950: 


JosePpH P. KENNEDY Says: Get Out or Korea, 


LEAVE EvurRorPE TO EUROPEANS, ARM THI! 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
What should our foreign policy be? In a 


speech on Tuesday before the University 
of Virginia Law School forum, Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, former United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain, gave his views. Here is a 
condensed version of his speech. 

“Lincoln in his famous Springfield speech 
said: ‘If we could first know where we are, 
and whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it.’ 

“Where are we now? Beginning with in- 
tervention in the Italian elections and finan- 
cial and political aid to Greece and Turkey, 
we have expanded our political and finan- 
cial programs on an almost unbelievably wide 
scale. Billions have been spent in the Mar- 
shall plan, further billions in the occupa- 
tion of Berlin, Western Germany, and Japan. 
Military aid has been poured into Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, the nations of the North At- 
lantic Pact, French Indochina, and now in 
Korea we are fighting the fourth greatest 
war in our history.” 


WHAT KIND OF FRIENDS? 


“What have we in return for this effort? 
Friends? We have far fewer friends than 
we had in 1945. In Europe they are still 
asking for our dollars but what kind of 
friendship have we bought there? Is western 
Europe determined to preserve for itself 
those ideals of democracy that we have been 
preaching? Put to the test now as to 
whether she will arm herself effectively, 
even with our aid, to deal with the Russian 
threat, is she showing the kind of determina- 
tion and the kind of will that amounts to 
anything? 

“Plans for economic unification have 
fallen apart in the light of nation ilistic dif- 
ference. French military power is only a 
shadow of its former self, and a strong mi- 
nority of Communist sympathii ers keeps 
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will pick our own battlegrounds if we are 
forced to fight and n lem deter- 
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defense. 

“The next step in pursuit of this policy is 
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et to have little faith in their own ability 
t wi tand ight They have suc- 
cumbed t 5 iin pre lre of fear. 

The f i it of t Europeans will 
rise ly hey will come to understand th 
et I iorm dable \ I 
fire at the n e! 

ul Red Ar I vy refuse m- 
m I 

But the Soviet n ne nd 
the Red Ar! n I k, « if the Russian 
people realize t t the v vil 
ce them, that p 
the to re tl freedor 
! f y 1 1 power t 
hism 

Thi p t ) a vicl s circle, but it 
can be if we d ufficiently power- 

re t a ve the lé unr of So- 
viet-il ired fear and lit 

A chological attack behind the 
iron curtain will dispel this psychosis of 
fear on } h i of the barrier which now 

the world The reaction of the Soviet 
Government to the effects of this powerful 


en- 


ideological offensive will display to the 








tire world the i curity of the Kremlin re- 

f d the falsene of Stalin’s myth of 
p l ipport of communism in Russia. 
Thi ill inspire confidence in the hearts of 
the Eu nd will strengthen their 
fichti morale 

Behind the iron curtain this attack will 
open tl eye the pe le and give the 


will demon- 
power ol 
Western World and its determination 

t n curtain will have been 
in be) would pro- 
duce a terrific psychological effect on them, 


Red victories in Korea or elsewhere 


ht. Moreover, it 


strate to them the great moral 








dark, and it 





will be darker still, as long as a strongly or- 
ganized Communist force dominates Russia. 

key world’s peace and freedom is in 
the emli It must be wrung from the 
hands of tl criminal gang which terrorizes 
humani This «¢ be done only by the 


l 
but only if the rest of 
} irily the people of 
help them to do so. 
for your considera- 
hed material which out- 


I have dev 











i plan that eloped in response 
to many letters from American citizens in- 
quiri 5 to it they could do as individ- 
uals 1 1elp eliminate the menace of world 


enslavement by communism. The plan I 
I sible for every American 
wl is willing, to make a significant contri- 
k ion ») the weakening of communism. 
Furthermore, it does not require government 
Pp} vould be very happy to have your 
comments 

I would ¢ sider it a great favor to have 
your permission to call on you at your con- 
venience to discuss this matter and give you 
some first-hand information concerning the 
work and the needs of the underground 

Wishing you a very happy and prosperous 


C. W. BoLpYRErFF. 
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There is much tl you, and the many 
otl read who have written me, Cc: do 





) rid the world of Communist imperialism 
] ussian people to freedom. 


which I hope might in- 


mmunism rules in Russia, 
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not be defeated by sheer force of arn 
would only disappear underground and p 
behind the 

Communism 
sian people he 
who have known for more than 30 years the 
evils of this Godle 


th r le against the poison of Commu- 
ni iC + 
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The Ameri 
initiative 


‘ F tion ol 
capitalistic encirclem 
people must take the main 

Most Ru had no contact wit 
the outside w in the decades since t 
revolution. Jk \ them, who hate Sovie 
rule, have been duped into believing that 
the free world beyond the borders is 
rupt that it constitutes an even ter evil 
than communism. 1e German invasion of 
Russia during World War ITI has greatly con- 
tributed to the strengthening of this tr: 
misconception Thus, the clever masters of 
the Kremlin strive to weaken the people’ 
incentive to fight communism, and they, dis- 
organized as they are, submit t 
sion 

The American people, in a sincere, spon- 
taneous, and unofficial effort to reach the 
Russian people with the truth about Ameri- 
can ideals, can expose these Communist 
Slanders, and regain the traditional friend- 
ship of the Ru 

I urge the citizens of every American com- 
munity to prepare an open letter to 
Russian people. By distributing thousands 
and thousands of such letters inside the 
U. S. S. R. and among the officers and men 
of the Red army, the underground can strike 
a telling blow at the foundations of the 
Soviet regime. 

To make their open letter effective, the 
each community should include 
these points: 

“We, the citizens of , greet the 
many Russians who, like us, are determined 
to resist the tyranny of communism. * * * 

“We condemn mmunism as a godless 
evil _« ” 

“We sympathize with you in your enslave- 
ment by your oppressors, and will help all 
your efforts to overthrow them oaen 

“We pledge, as free citi: that if Josef 
Stalin should make war upon us all, we will 
never regard the Russian people as our 
enemies, provided they use every opportunity 
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ens, 





to resist nism. That we will help 
them to this war into a universal civil 
war for freedom. 

“We pledge further, that once commu- 
nism is overthrown, we will uphold the rig 
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of the Russian people ] 
sovereign form of d cratic, representativ 
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On the Threshold of a New Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


DNA . 
HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monda 1 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speal 

permission to extend my rema 

Recorp, I include 

from the Flywheel, a pub! 

Rotary Club of Ironton, Mo. Mr. R. L. 

Barger is the editor. The article 
follows: 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEw YEAR 


Another Christm ¢ Day with l the {ov 


y, January 1, 1! 





herewith an article 


cation ot the 











it symbolizes to the Christian world ! 
been duly recorded on the roll of } 

time and we can now look back to that day 
of good will and joyous reunions with family 
and friend But for the confusion and 
gloom that overshadows much of a dis- 
tracted world d y tl march of a 
philosophy so deadly to the cause of freedom, 
we here in America could have truly said 
we were nearer the realization of the ideal 
of peace on earth, good will toward men than 


ever before. We enter upon the new year 
with unparalleled prosperity in our own land 
and a higher : lard of li ¢ for all the 


people than ha 


been the experience of any 
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ing about Europe, wher re e! bor- 
ders that we cannot « i we en- 
gaged in e@ general war, what the pr t 1 
of ground force with erwhe I I nd 
sea superiority would be that could ! la 
greater number of opposing troops would 


have to be answered by the Army, I thinl 
because it depends on the terrain and so 


forth, but surely I agree with the principle, 
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tr n n ) v n I n 
piece of terrain be ne untenable? And 
there the ¢ } € of supply lin 
which must nece rily become thinner and 
l r a the are stretched deeper 
it h Kor n territory. The ame 
\ } d e undoing of the 
K l X il y 
d the ¢€ i ru vi the 
ld y k in 
Peiping is brandishing a big red fist and 
tl te the ] th of the United States 
f i don't leave Korea, but it really 
] advil »t I ea ¢ non a pop- 
flus! The Chinese may yet wind up 
v ‘ l ‘ thin k they've got 
u ( 
A Tribute to Earl C. Michener 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
t x np 7? vtrT - 
HON. CHARLES A. YYOLVERTON 
( NIW JF LY 
IN I HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
time brings its changes. Pleasure is 


sas time moves on. It 
was a pleasant occasion when, 24 years 
ago aS I became a new Member of the 
House, I became acquainted with Ear. 
C. MICHEreER, then, and for many years 
before a Member of the House from the 
State of Michigan. Today, it is an oc- 
casion of regret to realize that our long 
association in the work of the House 
comes to an end through the departure 
of my friend and colleague into private 
life. 

It has been not only a pleasure but a 
distinct privilege to have enjoyed the 
friendship and helpful assistance of Ear. 
MICHENER through all the years that 
have intervened since we first met. 
Vith each succeeding year my attach- 
ment to him as a friend and my appre- 
ciation of his character and ability have 
constantly increased. Humble in spirit, 
wise in counsel, studious and painstak- 
ing in the performance of all his duties, 
and intensely patriotic in his every en- 
deavor he never deviated from what he 
believed to be right and for the best 
interest of his country and its people. 
He has served faithfully and well. His 
going from our midst is a distinct loss to 
the district that has honored him for so 
many years, and to the country as a 
whole. 

On this day of his departure there is 
undoubtedly within him a strange min- 
gling of sorrow and pleasure. Sorrow 
because he breaks ties of friendship that 
bind like cords, and pleasure in the 
knowledge that he is honored and re- 
spected by the entire membership of the 
House, and that his district would have 
continued to send him to the House as 
its Representative had he so wished. 

AS EARL MICHENER leaves us today, he 
may ever rest assured that his memory 
will linger long and pleasantly with each 
of us and will be an inspiration for the 
performance of our duties in the same 
spirit of devotion that has characterized 
his entire service. 


mixed with regret 








The Strategy of Counterattack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the followin 
article appearing in the Washington Sta 
under date of December 31, 1950, and en- 
titled “‘The Strategy of Counterattack”: 


THE STRATEGY OF COUNTERATTACK 

If, as seem to be the « e, we are com- 
mitted to tl poli ( letting our enemy 
trike the first blow, the address which J 
Foster Dulles had made in New York is—up 
to a point in excellent tatement of the 
only rational a rnative which remains open 
to us. 

What Mr. Dull advocates is a policy of 


preparation for counterattack This is a 


policy which accepts a grave risk. It grant 
the Kre 1 all the time it may require for 
its own preparatio! and it assumes, or 
hopes, that we will not be destroyed in an 
all-out surprise attack by the enemy It i 


a policy which rests on a willingness to pay 
a fearful price in dead and wounded in our 


own American citie It is a policy which 
leaves to the enemy the initiative and the 
power of decision. It is a policy which means 
that we must resign ourselves for the long 


future to an existence in an armed camp, an 


existence in which we shall not Know from 
one day to the next when the blow may fall. 
And ) repeat, it is a policy which puts the 
very life of this Nation in jeopardy as the 
alternative to taking the initiative and re- 
solving that we shall be the one to strike if 


the enemy will not accept a decent, depend- 
lement 


Despite these 


able sett 
ippalling risks, however, the 
fact remains that this policy of preparation 
for counter attack is essentially the policy 
which has been adopted by the administra- 
tion, and it is the policy which apparently 
has the support of a majority of the Ameri- 
can people. Therefore, it is a policy which 
needs to be understood and which needs to 


be pursued with great vigor. On both of 
these counts, Mr. Dulles, in his address to 
the American Association for the United 


Nations, has made a valuable contribution. 

Mr. Dulles appeared as a spokesman for 
that wing of the Republican party which does 
not believe that security for the United States 
can be found in a policy of retreat as long as 
there remains any hope of organizing 
throughout the free world a strong and de- 
termined resistance to the impending Com- 
munist assault. He said that his speech was 
not a reply to the recent proposals made by 
Herbert Hoover. Nevertheless, it was in some 
respects an effective answer, in both a moral 
and a military sense, to the notion that we 
can fall back and erect a kind of Gibraltar in 
the Western Hemisphere, which, with some 
outlying bases, would offer real hope of 
security. Mr. Dulies stated the matter well 
when he said it has been proved a thousand 
times that the defense which accepts encir- 
clement by the enemy will fall apart, and 
that the mood which plans such a defense 
carries within itself the seeds of its own col- 
lapse. 

Mr. Dulles agrees with Mr. Hoover, how- 
ever, that we cannot and must not under- 
take to engage in little Koreas wherever the 
Communists may choose to stir up trouble. 
He says, and rightly so, that this leads only 
to weakness at all points and strength no- 
where. 

But what other choices are there? Mr. 
Dulles sug neither of which is new. 
He hopes to build up enough strength around 


gests two, 
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has been cast irrevocably for war 

Obviously, in Mr. Dulles’ view, that point 
was not reached when the Chinese Commu- 
the United N 





nists attacked 





Korea. Presumably, by the same 
measurement, it would not be re e 
Chinese should strike, let u y 
or if satellite armies hould 1 1 in Yu- 
goslavia, or if an East Gerr in hould 
invade Western Germany. 

In short, the theory that we n t hold our 
fire until the Soviet U1 decide en 
aggression is almost as dangerous and as 


self-defeating as Mr. Hoover | y of fall- 
ing back on the Western 
If we are going to 


tive to the enemy, then we must by every 





neans and cre > the greatest 
power of coun é wn we are ipa- 
ble. But if we will not use that power un- 
less and until the Russians themselves re- 
sort to open aggression, we shall play di- 
rectly into their hand Through their sat- 


ellites and the other means w! 
ploy with so 
country after country, and one ¢ itial nat- 
ural resource 
happen we will find ourselves-just as effec- 


much skill, the, 
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tively isolated and encircled : vould be the 
case if we followed Mr. Hoover recommen- 
dations. The time to fight is 1 when the 
last hour has struck, but whe the enemy 

hostile intentions become clear. We must 
not let devotion to peace ar d.dread of war so 


paralyZe our reason and numb our will that 
we become inca} 
final and possibly decisive blow has fallen 


adle ol ictlio until ne 
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A Holiday Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


F TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPI ENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 
Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am hope- 
ful that the following prayer uttered by 
George Washington will inspire us to 

properly meet our challenge 
A Houipay PRAY 
Almighty God, Who h iven us tl l 
land for our heritage k humbly t h 











Thee that we may l p f f i 
people mindful of f I 1 i do 
Thy will 
Bless our 1 with | I 
sound learnil and pu mal l 
from violence, discord i « l from 
1 ( i ‘ evil 
I r 
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I time ; 
with thankfulne j 
suffer not our tru rhe 
which we ask throu J C I 1 
Amen 
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Fred W. Enwright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN II HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


I 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it often oc- 
cl to me that we often take for granted 
t ur i role which newspaper 
} 1 the life of a typical American 
communit: If we stop to think of it, 
as \ hould, we realize that a news- 
pi records the life of a city from the 
birth to the death of the people who 
come and go through its history. Itisa 

! onsibility to be an editor of a 
paper and a greater one to be its pub- 
li ! 


ve a city or neglect it. 


Under |! ] lership, the people can 
know all tl facts, which is the basis 
of every well-informed and democratic 
decision that we call by the truly Ameri- 
can name of “public opinion.” 

I to all the publishers of our 
N 1, I insert in the Appendix of the 


( t Recorp the following ar- 
t by Tom Mc<¢ rm which appeared 
in h regular column titled “Lynn 
Heartbeat,” in the Lynn Telegram. 
News on Sunday, December 17, 1950, 
Tom’s column which is a favorite with 
t le of t mocratic paper, 
honors the thirty-eighth anniversary as 
a publisher of that veteran newsman, 


Fred W. Enwright, of Lynn, Mass.: 
EN WRIGHT MILESTONE 
(By Tom McGovern) 


Sometimes the news is close to home, so 
close act that you can almost reach out 

i touch it Today is such a day for it 
represents another milestone in the life of 
a man who has closely fected the careers 
of all of us earning a living at the Telegram- 
New The gentleman to whom I refer is 
Frederick W. Enwright who today is cele- 
brating } thirty-eighth anniversary as a 
pu ner 


entire side of the editorial 
every issue of the 
Lynn Telegram 
Lynn Evening 


Covering an 

t copies of 
m-News (nee 
befor i union with the 








News) since the first publication on Decem- 
r 12 
i 1 1 1 one blue 
( rane on ior! 7 tA helves of 
a. 2 { y have 
\ t lt fri and un- 
kind il ho } c 1em at 
r evid ( cation, 
} 4 achr I r 1 nt 
ral down C i 
you e ¢ ful docu 
some ¢ e 1912. Ther 
da‘ ys, and 
t 1 ¢ in lif w k 
in 1e life of a fabulous 1 
aue € t » the people 
I I ritten t them couldn't 
begin to compare with this extraordinary 
character : 
It is Sunday morning and the scene is 
Huntt's restaurant in Central Square. One 


man’s height and general appearance seem 
to give him a special identity but you would 
never realize it from the tone of the con- 
versation which is goine on at the table. 

The man who seems s0 interested in how 
many trips the trucks of Sanitary Boss 
George O’Shea made the previous day, how 
Eddie Foley’s health is faring, what people 
are talking about politically, why porter- 
house steak has risen 11 cents per pound is 
Frederick W. Enwright. He has just come 
from the 9 o'clock mass at St. John’s Church, 
in Swampscott, only the previous evening 
he had supervised the preparation of a 32- 
page Sunday newspaper, 24 hours prior to 
that he had gotten $11,000 in cold cash on 
the line to fill the weekly pay envelopes of 
about 100 employees. 

Most everybody who has ever had any con- 
tact with Fred Enwright will agree that he 
isan unusual man. He is plenty tough, and 
[ personally have felt his sting on occasions, 
but on the other side he is innately kind, 
generous, and courteous. I have never gone 
into Mr. Enwright’'s office without him rising 
from the chair to extend a warm hand of 





welcome to me That goes for any employee 
of the plant If he can be of any istane 
he ever ready to help. 

He was 26 when he founded the Lynn Tele- 
gram with some years of experience as a 
reporter on the Boston American behind him, 
He was immediately marked “taboo” by the 


people who felt they ran Lynn at the time. 
There was no need of a Democratic paper 
they said. By refusing to run advertise- 
ments in his publication, by withholding 
news which actually belonged to the public, 
they sought to cripple his enterprise. But 
they underrated the young man, 

Even the people who weren't friendly to 
him started to buy his newspaper to see what 
effect the boycott was having upon him, 
7 so infuriated with what he was 
writing about them that they became in- 
dividual circulation managers. Soon the 
“Telly” sales were zooming. 

From Lynn, publisher Enwright went to 
Boston where his Boston Evening Telegram 
became the leading afternoon paper in the 
Hub. Spurred on by success, he went to 
New York and published a paper, the New 
York Bulletin, which also had a spectacular 
run. 

rhe publisher's heart was not in these pub- 
lications, however. When the Bulletin liqui- 
dated, he received a small check for $800,000 
for his part of the proceeds. Shortly there- 
after, the Boston Telegram became a memory 
and Fred was back to his first love. 

People who take newspapers for granted 
should not. Ask the labor leaders of Lynn 
how they would like to be operating in a city 
with only one newspaper. It would place too 
much power in the hands of one man. That 
is why labor, tne minority groups, the little 
people, should be grateful that Fred En- 
wright has kept Lynn a two-newspaper city 
all these years 


They became 
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It has meant prosperity for many, 


many 
person who otherwise would not be enjoying 


it. It has given the average voter a chance to 
run for office, as attested to by the remarkable 
vote attracted by Councilor Pasquale Cag- 
giana a year ago 

I suppose that sometime today Fred En- 
wright will reminisce a bit, whether it’s at 
Huntt’s restaurant with the boys, at dinner 
with the M and daughter Eleanore, or 
during an afternoon ride with Bill Berube, 
and he'll laugh at some of the things that 
have happened since that first edition of the 
Lynn Telegram reached the streets in 1912, 
Maybe his face will become stern as he re- 
views other happenings. 

But no matter what comes or goes, the fact 
can’t be questioned that Fred Enwright to- 
day in the full bloom of health, looking 
much younger than his 64 years, seems ca- 
pable of directing the destinies of this great 
democratic institution for many years to 
come. And so I say humbly to my meal 
ticket, and I speak for all of the rest of us 
“Happy Anniversary, Fred.” 





Launching of Steamship “President 


Adams” on Monday, October 9, 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
October 9, 1950, the Steamship President 
Adams, built by American President 
Lines, was launched at the yards of New 
York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N. J. 
Despite unfavorable weather, the 
launching was nevertheless a gala occa- 
sion. ‘The sponsor of the ship was Mrs. 
Edward J. Hart, wife of the chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. The event was partici- 
pated in by Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, by high-rank- 
ing officers of the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
United States Coast Guard, and repre- 
sentatives of other Government agencies, 
especially of the Federal Maritime 
Board. “Launching of the President 
Adams,” in the words of Mr. George L. 
Killion, president of American President 
Lines, “conceived in peace and dedicated 
to serving a peaceful world, has become 
a symbol of an alert America preparing 
to meet the challenge of the future.” 

Addresses on the occasion of the 
launching, which are included below as 
part of my extension of remarks, were 
delivered by Hon. Dan A. Kimball, Un- 
der Secretary of the Navy; Vice Adm. 
E. L. Cochrane, Administrator, Maritime 
Administration and Chairman of Federal 
Maritime Board; Mr. George L. Killion, 
president, American President Lines, and 
myself. These addresses follow here- 
with: 

REMARKS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Dan A. KIMBALL 

A ship launching is always a happy occa- 
sion. Everyone experiences some variety of 
thrill. Those who attend merely as specta- 
tors cannot avoid the surge of spirit which 
takes place as the new vessel slides down the 
Ways and becomes waterborne for the first 
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modern passenger and cargo vessels operating 
wi uency and efficiency to over 30 ports 
of the world. We are in the shipping busi- 
ness t iy and we realize that to fulfill our 


-sion the American 
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responsibilities both to the trade and to 
I def e, we must all times main- 
taiz ely up-to-the-minute modern- 
ized fleet 








A ESS OF H MAN, 

CoMMITT! c AND 

I HE I 

I am ¢§ eful Jo 
c 3 for this « ting 
in e ¢ I incident to the launching 
of the magnificent vessel, the steamship 
Pre m course, I am 
h tha h ng as the spon- 
§ I 3 ia oc has come to my 
wile 

This launching marks ancther step for- 
ward in bui ig a merchant marine worthy 
of tl ! Republic whose flag this ship 
will fl 

While at the time her construction was 
planned and, yet later, begun, it was ex- 
pected that this great vessel would be en- 
gaged in only those pursuits relating to “the 


piping time of peace,” it has now been de- 
cided that upon her completion she will be 
dedicated to the work of building and main- 
taining the armed might of America in a dis- 
traught and troubled world, whose dream of 
immediate and lasting concord among the 
nations has been shattered by the ruthless 
infidelities and brutalized aggressions of a 
conscienceless dictatorship. To this deci- 
President Lines has gra- 


ciously and willingly given its acquiescence, 
But this deviation of use involved here 
ai not lessen in any degree the delight 


which supporters of an adequate, efficient 
American merchant marine derive from 
what is taking place here today. Nor does 
it lessen in any degree whatever praise is 
due those who undertook the addition of 
this magnificent ship to the American mer- 
chant marine. 

America has not lost her enthusiasm for 
peace. It is not as a result of any inglorious 
designs or ambitions on the part of our own 
Government that we find thrust upon us the 
stern necessity of rearming. No; rather do 
we embark upon this policy with the ines- 
capable conviction that it will enable us 
more surely to avoid grim-visaged war and 
to foster and promote the cause of peace, 
As a nation we yearn, we strive earnestly, 
ls our citizens be- 
j that in His merciful 
Providence He will bring about the univer- 





ultimately shall result we cannot 
t one thing is certain. We in 
America cannot best the usages of 
either peace or war unless in that service we 


serve 


possess and employ a merchant marine fully 
adequate to discharge their respective 
requirement 

From time to time, suggestions emanate 
from even high governmental quarters, 


which, however tentative their nature, dis- 


turb and alarm the advocates and defend- 
ers of an adequate, balanced merchant ma- 
rine. Not long ago there was projected the 
view, however informal the presentation, 


that America did not need a large merchant 
marine, because, forsooth, in time of na- 
tional peril, it could depend for its safety 
and welfare upon the merchant ships of its 
allies. What arrant nonsense? What dan- 
gerous incogitance? Let us look orly to 
Korea to learn that quantity of aid we can 
be sure of receiving from our allies, espe- 
cially under present world conditions, when 
America's fortunes, yes, and their own, are 
at stake. America must become and re- 
main as nearly self-sufficient as possible in 
all things, but in nothing more than in the 


‘adequacy and efficiency of her merchant ma- 


rine 

Almost 60 years ago in a message to the 
Congress, President Harrison said, “No sub- 
ject, I think, more clearly touches the pride, 





the power, and the prosperity of our countr 
than (this) the development of our mer- 
chant marine upon the sea.” The mer t 








marine has long since come to be recognized 
in responsible military and naval qua 

as an integral part of our national defe 
system. Speaking in very recent times be- 
fore the American Merchar Marine Con- 


ference, Admiral 
“Today the mer 
v 1 of the Navy. It is a vitall 
pe wer, without which t 
-d forces cannot funct ] 
1ip is no longer on 


much devendent upo! 


Kinkaid had this t 


unt marine is 














marine as it is upon us.” 

Continuing, he said: “In this prog . 
age we cannot s look to history f 
uidan¢ But in cer in basic and funda- 





mental considerations we should do well to 
examine the past. History has taught ; 
that every nation which has become a leader 
in world affairs has developed end guarded a 
strong merchant marine. There is nothing 
in the present-day situation which would 
indicate a change. In the past the neces- 
sity for a strong merchant marine has } 1 
] ely economic. Today it is economic, but 
it is also logistic, two words which are very 
much alike in meaning.” 

Can language be plainer than that? W 
are a practical people. Yet, strange enou 
we are often slow to learn the lessons our 
1al experiences should have taught us. 









natior 

Our merchant marine was woefully defi- 
cient before the First World War. When 
that devastating conflict caught “s up in 


its toils we were totally unprepared. Only 
a quarter of a century later, when cata- 
pulted into an even more devastating war, 
we were found almost equally unprepared, 
The time factor in each instance was on our 
side, and eventually, by the expenditure of 
billions of dollars which forethought would 
have saved to us, we built the greatest mer- 
chant fleet the world has ever seen. Let us 
10t gamble that time will be on our side 
again, for all that enriches life, all that gives 
it zest and flavor, is at stake. 

Of all the members of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries who par- 
ticipated in the framing of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 19% the Magna C&rta of 
American shipping, I alone still serve there- 
on. I helped to fashion the declaration of 
policy which it contains, upon which the 
Congress placed the stamp of its approval. 
Let me recall it to your minds: 

“It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry 
its domestic waterborne commerce and a 
substantial portion of the waterborne ex- 
port and import foreign commerce of the 
United States, and to provide shipping serv- 

















ice on all routes essential for maintaining 
the flow of such domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce at all times; (b) capable 








of serving as a naval and military auxiliary ir 
time of war or national emergency; (c) 
owned and operated under the United States 
flag by citizens of the United States insofar 
as may be practicable; and (d) composed of 
the best equipped, safest, and most suitable 
types of vessels, constructed in the United 
States and manned with a trained and effi- 
cient citizen personnel. It is hereby de- 
clared to be the policy of the United States 
to foster the development and encourage 
the maintenance of such a merchant ma- 


rine.” 
I believe in that declaration of policy 
today as firmly as I believed in it when I 


helped to write it. And as chairman of the 
great committee which proposed it to the 
Nation, I intend to adhere to it as strictly 
as the Congress, itself, will permit. 

To effectuate that policy requires that we 
must have and maintain a permanent ship- 
building and ship-repair industry that shal 


provide steady employment to thousands of 
skilled workers in the yards and to oth 
Americans in factories throughout our land 
which will furnish materials, 
supplies 


equipment, and 


It means we must have and maintair 1a 
stabilized industry, dealing with ships, em- 
ploying additional thousands on land and 


on sea, And these ships must be speedy, 





efficient, and safe, and must provide regular, 
dependable service for cargo¢ and passen- 
gers to all parts of the world at reasonable, 
attractive rates. 

It means that our flag, symbolizing a free 
American society of freemen determined 
preserve free institutions, shall ri 1 the 
breezes of the ports of the enti world 
bringing courage and hope to the hearts 


of all men who love liberty 

It means in short, that we must have ar 
maintain an American merchant marine 
ready to serve the Nation and it my 
to the uttermost degree in time of peace, and 
if it must come, in time of war 

These are the main 
should be no further delay in moving toward 
their accomplishment. Already many of our 
facilities for building ships have disappeared. 





objectives, There 





Already organizations necessary to the 
achievement of these objectives have been 
broken up and scattered. Classic examples 
indeed of our failure to heed the lessons from 


experience. At the end of World War I, 
while our rivals went on building both 
batant and merchant ships, we fell back ) 
our spirit of indifference. When events 
forced us to commence rebuilding, we found 
ourselves drafters designers. 
New techniques had been developed with 
which we had hurriedly to familiarize our- 
selves. New features had to be incorporated 
in the designs, and we found ourselves under 
the necessity of installing these new features 
without benefit of trial and error experience. 





short of and 





Shall we be so insensible to our national 
needs as to persist in following the same 
course again? We need in this country a 


wide and continuing course of education 
that will bring home to every American the 
indispensability of a satisfactory American 
merchant marine. Too many of our people 
are indifferent to what has happened, what 
is happening, and what may happen to that 
great institution. It was this indifference 
on the part of our people that resulted before 
World War I in the disgraceful deterioration 
of our merchant marine 

At one period of our history American 
bottoms carried 76 percent of the world’s 
water-borne commerce. Just prior to World 
War II, that figure had dropped to less than 
80 percent. Public indifference in America 
was one of the great factors in this deteri- 
oration. And when Pearl Harbor came, we 
were compelled, again in haste, to build only 
cargo ships to ‘the neglect of passenger ves- 
sels, with the result that our fighting men 
were transported to the theaters of war on 
Victory and Liberty ships instead of troop 


transports, and too often on ships flying for- 
eign flags instead of the flag of our own coun- 
try which they were offering their lives to 
defend. 

I know that the shipping industry in 
America has spent much money and has 
spent much time in endeavoring to dispel 


apathy toward the merchant marine on the 
part of the American public. But the effort 
must be continuing—it must be enlarged— 
and it must be more diversified, if 
attain the success we hope for 

I cannot close without making passing 
reference to a report respecting the American 
merchant marine which is said to have been 
prepared and recently filed in official quar- 
ters. It was referred to by Senator JOHNSON, 
the distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in 
a speech inserted by him in the CoNncGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of September 19, 1950. This 


it is to 
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report, if correctly describec 
sacrifice the American merch 
the benefit of some of its 
tors. It would propose to close t 
dollar gap, by penalizing an 
most to the point of destruction this great 
and necessary American industry I do not 
desire to analyze the plan as I have heard it 
described, on this occasio1 Time will not 
permit such analy 
; od fortune to be ; 
second Congress, I sl 

r JOHNSON to the limit 








energy, and shall use all available mean 
my command to prevent proposals from 
being given any effect whatsoeve 

I hope there will be many more days such 
as this in time to come. I hope that enough 
passenger vessel equal t the teamship 
President Adan in Cay} i suitability, 
to meet the obvious need f ir merchant 
marine, will soon slide down the ways of 
American shipyards and ride the bosoms of 
the oceans, harbingers of happy, self-suf- 
ficient, prosperous America dealing in 
friendly intercourse, with neighboring and 
far-flung nations, enjoying the ble I of 


liberty and peace 





Congressman Smith Calls for Complete 
Change of United States Foreign Policy 
and Asks the Administration To Tell 
America What Lies Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the Korean disaster to the United States 
calls for a sweeping investigation and a 
complete change in our whole foreign 
policy. It must be open to all so that 
we may learn the truth and nothing but 
the truth. The Kremlin knows every 
move that is being made in Washington, 
so why not throw the doors open to our 
own people so that they too may know 
what lies ahead for them. 

President Truman illegally declared 
war on the North Koreans, and almost 


immediately, also illegally, turned the 
war over the United Nations. This was 
the first and only real assignment the 
United Nations had undertaken. The re- 


sults today are too evident. During the 
period of time that the United Nations 
troops, composed of 90 percent or more 
of American boys, were advancing the 
United Nations Organization was vocif- 
erously and assiduously claiming the 
credit and proclaiming . prowess by 
way of radio, newspapers, churches, 
schools, and every other means which 
promised publicity But when the 
Chinese crossed the Manchurian border 
into Korea en masse and ruthlessly drove 
the troops back the war suddenly became 
the responsibility of the United States 
European countries began thinking in 
terms of nationalism. They were ready 
to abandon the cause of Korea and let 
the United States get out as best it could. 
European nationalism then counseled 
that the United States ought not to in- 
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volve itself so deeply in Korea as to be- 
come unable to provide those funds and 
military aid that those nations were ex 


pectin 





Commenting with some une neé i 
alarm on the situation in Korea 
London Economist of December 9, 1950 
Says: 

In his eech in Washington on Ws 
day the Prime Minist (Mr. At »1 
the ! t the f the ( B 
part with t i State 
prest “w 
C le 1 id Attle I 
to Ww I t nd 4 ‘ = 
bitten, x l alt ( t - 
plauded hin 

I re i urp I é I t 
? } d t 

+ ) , re i le * . 

It oO es wi + at + ; ‘ , 

of he U1 d Natior ( badly <« n ed 
by what } ened i Korea, mu be re- 
stored ” S There a task which « 
obviously be conducted or behind « 1 
doors 

The right strate is not iband t 
continent rethe but to exe e a 
economy of resources in continental adv 
ture to defend on the continent only the 
most vital areas and those where the 

nd € ea ¢ 4 Max c 

The f s to rem<é € t 
in any ne area f the world 
of a whole, and it is the whole that count 
If there have been retreats mewhere, let 

hem be in plac (like Korea) that are 1 
vital; it would be folly ind the 
important, at the t of running away 
the more vital, just less in - 

tir 





tant case has come al 


It is clear that England does not want 
our troops to be fighting in Korea, but 
Says nothing about the humiliation and 
loss of prestige it would cause us were 
we to quit and withdraw, or about the 
American prisoners in Chinese hands 
and the fearful price the Chinese will 
exact from us to ransom those troops 
and to restore the war damages to Ko- 
rean cities, and so forth 

Did Mr. Truman counsel with the Brit- 
ish Government before declaring war on 
the North Koreans? Did he have the 
confidence of the United Nations before 
he declared this war? If the British 
Government had agreed to Mr. Truman 
purpose to declare war, though this would 
not make the act legal, it would, how- 
ever, now put England in a difficult posi- 
tion. The same is also true with respect 
to the United Nations. And it is difficult 
to see how Mr. Truman could have taken 
this step without the sanction of both 
England and the United Nations. It i 
assumed, of course, that what conversa- 
tions, if any, Mr. Truman had with the 


English Government were through it 
representatives on the United Nations 
staff 

The United States is now in the grav- 
est danger of its entire history Both 
our domestic and foreign policies have 


for so long been in the control of men 
whose range of vision is so narrow and 
perverse that they have missed entire 
seeing and doing what they were 
posed to see and todo. It isa fal 

that the forces in Washington are fight- 
ing communism. When the politician 
in 1933-34 forced the people to transfer 


1 


ownership and control of all gold to them 


sehood 
































































































fc paper dolla which 

cet I be exchangeable for 

lium of } ment except more 

id t is com- 

! i P cal ownership and con- 
he polit i is the basis 

m Continual retrogres- 

il] in United 

rey and will continue 


be in complete 
Russia rhe 
ld had climbed to 
ll take some time 
totalitarian 


of the 


Ru Only 


the return of 
} p and control of 
t p this and restore our 


e Republican Party, if it was not de- 
ed in 191 nevertheless serlous- 
| nd permanently crippled. Theodore 
R evelt with | progressivism ran for 
t Presid on an independent ticket, 
ng the Republican Party so as to let 
Woodrow Wilson in 
It was the Wilson administration tnat 
p d the Federal Reserve Bank Act 
which put the banking system in the 
} ds of the politicians in Washington 
Here w laid the foundation for later 
cor ition of all gold by the political 
authority and the enormous debt and 
inflation which prevails. The Wilson 
administration also violated the long- 


hed principle, laid down by 
Washington, not to become in- 
volved in the quarrels of other nations, 
when it took us into World War I. It 
was also under this same administration 


establi 


(ceorge 


that heavy loans were made out of tax- 
payers’ money to foreign countries after 
the wal The Federal Reserve Bank 
Act, World War I, and the European 
loans made by the political authority 
after the war formed the basis of the 


depression of 1929. Mr. Hoover had 
very lit to do with it. 

One of the greatest delusions believed 
by many of our people is that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt cured the depression which 
began in 1929. Let us look at the rec- 
ord. In 1933 there were 12,830,000 un- 
employed persons in the United States. 
This was the peak of unemployment. 
In 1938 there were still 10,300,000 unem- 
ployed, and in 1939 there were 9,840,000, 
which dropped to 8,120,000 in 1940, which 
was the year we began to make and to 
ship war goods to Europe. According 
to the many recoveries made from de- 
pressions in the past this is not a very 
good showing. If nothing at all had 
been done by politics to relieve the de- 
pression it is more than likely that the 
record would be much brighter. But the 
point is that it was the war that really 
put men to work, but this did not cor- 
rect any of the real evils that were back 
of the depression. It merely covered 
them up, and sooner or later we will 
have to face them. The perpetual war 
we are now in is one of the evil effects 
of the “recovery” which we have made. 


And as this war and retrogression pro- 
gress there will be less and less for the 
workers. 
beneiit 


Only the politicians’ will 
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Sacrificing American Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 28, 1950 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, assuming that it may not have 
been planned that way, nevertheless 
President Truman’s command to our 
men to fight in Korea might be part of a 





plan to keep his party in power. It fol- 
lows the party's methods preceding 


World War II. 

And the New Deal propagandists, fol- 
lowing the administration and the inter- 
nationalist line, are hard at it, attempt- 
ing to silence everyone who ventures to 
criticize either the motives or the meth- 
ods used by the administration. 

Unfortunately, as always, the so-called 
common people are paying the price 
while commentators like Mellett, Childs, 
Stokes, and others continue to howl on, 
All who question their claimed infalli- 
bility are branded, if not as disloyal, as 
being guilty of appeasement. 

Mr. Truman and some of these com- 
mentators should hang their heads in 
shame, if there was shame in them, 
when they remember that all too often 
they have acted as champions of those 
who, high in official positions in the ex- 
ecutive department, shaped the events 
which brought us to our present condi- 
tion. 

From Westbrook Pegler comes the fol- 
lowing: 

Farr ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

As Senator MALONE, of Nevada, puts it in 
tragic, dramatic terms, the Government of 
the United States has abandoned an Ameri- 
can Army ina crazy venture in Korea. Presi- 
dent Truman, on one of his erratic impulses, 
threw in a few companies of infantry and 
thereafter sent in the entire American Army 
on this side of the Atlantic except one divi- 
sion, apparently the First ; 

Too stubborn to admit his first mistake 
and pull the survivors off the southeastern 
beach last August, Truman permitted the 
Soviet enemy to lure into a major disaster 
the enlarged force, made up of young Ameri- 
can citizens owing no obligation whatever 
to the United Nations or Korea. 

They had been tumbled onto this oriental 
peninsula without the slightest consultation 
of the people who really are the United 
States. It is a fact that the United States 
has disowned these men. 

We don't even refer to them as an army 
of the United States. More and move they 
are coming to be thought of by the people 
at home as an army of the United Nations, 
which is another futile parliament ostensibly 
working for peace but actually composed of 
two warring factions. 

Senator MALONE remarked on the phone on 
December 23: “My Christmas dinner is going 
to make me sick.”” That night, in New York, 
in the Fifties and along Park, Madison and 


'Fifth Avenues, and Lexington and Third as 


well, young men and women were reeling 
drunk, squawking and vomiting in a horri- 
fying spectacle while the pictures were still 


' trickling into our papers of American corpses 


rolled aside on a Korean road and of Ameri- 
can soldiers with their little carbines at the 










ready, warily treading their way of sorrow 
with ghastly expressions on their tired faces, 

About the same time, the President, in his 
characteristic shysteresque reaction, the trait 
which prompted him to call Congress into 
special session and insult the legislative arm 
before the world in a campaign speech in 
1948, made a snarling reference to “confusers” 
as his answer to Herbert Hoover, Joe Ken- 
nedy, and the likes of Senator MALONE 

Not content with that, he got his stooge 
from Connecticut, BRIEN MCMAHON, to accuse 
Mr. Hoover of a monstrous act of appease- 
ment when the truth undoubtedly is th 
the people of the United States are sick at 
heart of the terrible betrayals by Roosevelt 
and the rotten Communist caval in the White 


House and want to wash their hands of 
Europe and Asia, beth 


This McMAHON is one of that awful cult 
in Washington and along the eastern sea- 
board who, solely for partisan reasons, have 
stood fast with Truman in his defense of 
traitors in the Government not only in 
Roosevelt's time but down to this very hour 

Their traitorous Democratic Party is so 
precious, the party of Frankfurter and La- 
Guardia, O’Dwyer, Ed Flynn, Alger Hiss, and 


Dean Acheson, that their response to any 
crisis can be calculated accurately in ad- 
vance. 


The facts that Roosevelt and his scheming 
team of traitors and fools, mercenaries, and 
poseurs, actually prepared this frightful sit- 
uation and that Truman aggravated it by 
his early concessions to Stalin, are brushed 
aside and honest men with no motives but 
the purest patriotism are put in danger. of 
prison for sedition for crying out against the 
doom. 

Conjuring the probability that Russia has 
hundreds of divisions backed by a great 
quantity of fine planes and a powerful fleet 
of submarines, plus, in all probability, the 
atom bomb, Kennedy said it would bé sui- 
cidal to fight the enemy on the ground in 
either Europe or Asia. So Kennedy is a 
confuser 

Like Kennedy, Mr. Hoover said the Euro- 
peans had a first responsibility to prepare 
their own defenses instead of leaning their 
entire inert weight on us. 

That, in the strange mind of McManon, 
was monstrous appeasement. 

Who gave my country a mission to defend 
against communism two continents whose 
people have not got the guts to fight against 
it themselves? Who built up the menacing 
power of Soviet Russia, anyway? Who, but 
Roosevelt, with the approval of a thousand 
reptilian sneaks in and around the White 
House and planted in the departments, as 
Alger Hiss was planted, and Lee Pressman, 
too, by Frankfuiter? 

Would the Marines and the soldiers in 
Korea vote to pull out and come on home to 
organize a real national fighting force big 
enough and good enough to defend the 
Western Hemisphere on land and sea and 
in the air or would they prefer to stay there 
and take it just so that Truman and his 
rotten political party shouldn't lose face in 
the Orient? 





Hon. James W. Wadsworth, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the decision of our good friend and col- 





league, JAMES W. WADSWoRTH, of 
York, to retire from the Congress car? 
with it a real loss for the country 
for all of us who have served with 
here 

He has had a long and 
career. 

In the Spanish War, as 
the New York Assembly for 6 years, as 
its speaker for 5 years, as a United States 
Senator for 12 years, and as a Membir 
of the House of Representatives for 18 
years, he has made a great contribution 
to his State and to the Nation 

His wide experience, his sp of gov- 
ernment, and the problems of govern- 
ment, and his strength of character have 
given him a powerful influence with his 
colleagues. 

He commands the respect of all Mem- 
bers of the House on both sides of the 
aisle. 

His retirement deprives the Congress 
of one of its outstanding Member: 


} 
i 


Undermining Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith the followin 
Marquis Childs, entitled ‘‘Undermining 
Free Society,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Thursday, Decembe1 
28, 1950: 

UNDERMINING FRE! 
(By Marquis 

Toward the end of the 
certain incidents occurr 
pattern of grim meani) 
they go unheeded. They 
same threat of hate and f 
ploited for political gain 

First, was the use 
on a calculated and whole 
feat Senator MILLARD TypI 
TYDINGS had been chairman 
committee investigating cnar¢ 
nism in the State Department 
be eliminated because he drew 
report rejecting the charge: 
faked showing TYDINGs talkin 
der, former head of the Comm 
and this faked picture w 
throughout the State 

Second, was the plot 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg by f 
communism. Mrs. Rosenber 
before the Senate for conf 
sistant Secretary of Defe: 
mobilizing 
Semitic in origin and 
the crooked logic of tl 
say that all Communi 
fore, all Jews are Cx 

Third, was the ol 
son Off the air and out 
Communist smear T 
of Senator JosEPH McCart 
Significantly in the other 
CARTHY'S name also figure 

What McCarthyism me 
me becoming ir 


should be no delusio: b 


ENTATIVES 


article by 


t emear 
Oo smear 


manpower 


mmunis 


*reasl! 


a member of 


Hon. Earl C. Michener, of Michigan 
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ivantage to us of get- 

ting some bases in Spain, as set out in my 
ret t were a follov 

Be Wirn Us In THE DEVELOP- 

M Fr A DEFENSE SYSTEM FOR WESTERN 

I 

I visited Spain to gather first-hand infor- 
m I attachés at Ma- 
d f Al I took the op- 
I n Lhe mem- 
I iM ry Staff of Spain 
A f i determine, thi organ- 

( y to the American 
Jol ( I I 3 the group of men 
‘ f id carry out the military 
] ‘ 

; 1 i with which we should 
f t erate it ur effort to 
l | defense system in 
} ‘ 

Port n the Atlantic Pact. It has 
had a dictator for 20 years. We seem to 
! ‘ difficult n working with him in 
ce the MDAP. 

We ild not let our political antago- 
nisn blind wu to such an extent as to 
prev yal partic tion in our MDAP 
for western Europe When your home is 
thre..tened by fire you do not junk the fire 
‘ j lisher ly pecause its manulac- 

ire not in accord with your politics or 
1 

! ri location is magnificent, 

It commands the entrance to the Mediter- 

nean,. It has the only substantial defense 

line in western Eu The Pyrenees, used 

1 defense line, permit great results to be 

ieve nall army With this rance 

of mount 1 our control, and with the 

cooperation « he country behind them, we 
could repel a gigantic attack 

As a military matter, Spain is the most 
strategic air base in the entire world Op- 
erating from the Iberian Peninsula, the air 
fleet f nation can sweep al! of Europe 
except the extreme northerly part. It can 
cover the entire Mediterranean area, the 
Near East and northern Africa. Such planes 
would be in reach of the greatest industrial 
potential in the world, excepting North 
America, and some of the most valuable 
natural resources of all kirds in the entire 
world No are in the world, in the light of 
present-day nditions, is as strategically 
located from the standpoint of defense as 
the Iberi Peninsula 

With Spain on our side we could con- 
trol access to and exit from the Mediter- 
ranean That is of crucial importance, and 

inly evident It would also mean that 
i l Africa would be friendly territory 
Ame a le ned the great importance of 
t t the recent war, It is sheer nonsense 


to t 1 a cold shoulder to a country of 22,- 
uld be so helpful to us, 
should break over 


( ) people whoc 


f the militar storm 


of the Congress in recent times 


could ultimately be so meaningful to Ameri- 
‘ defense and the future of the free world 
cent appropriation on behalf of 
Yr! strategic implications are so 
¢ he defense potential so stu- 
I 1dou that all the free world stood to 
enefit « rmously from this effort to breach 
the unrealistic moat between western na- 
ti and Spain 
And yet, during my visit in Europe, the 
President announced his intention not to 
me the expenditure of these funds on 
behalf of 


Spain, 


rhis is a shocking abuse of Presidential 
authority, even leaving aside the grave effects 
this unwise move has on western defense 
eff 3. As in the case of Presidential with- 
holding of Air Force funds in the amount of 
$735,000,000 in the 1950 military budget, and 


as characterized unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, this type of action 
veto, 


um its to an item which is an un- 


constitutional act by the President, and so 
forth, 

The editorial referred to is reproduced 
herewith, and I hope every Member of 
Congress has or will read it: 

ENDING Our SPANISH ERROR 

Pre Truman's decision to nominate 
Stanton Griffis as Ambassador to Spain brings 
to an end one of the least admirable of the 
policies followed by the United States, in 
concert with the United Nations, since the 
end of the Second World War. 

The story of that policy is worth reviewing. 
In December of 1945 Norman Armour, our 
last Ambassador to Madrid, was recalled. A 
year later, after the Security Council had re- 
jected a Kremlin-directed attempt to act 
drastically against the Franco government 
as a threat to the peace—the charge was 
patently ridiculous—the General Assembly 
passed a resolution calling upon all its mem- 
bers to withdraw their heads of missions 
from Spain—a resolution which the United 
States fully supported. The move was de- 


ident 


Signed to weaken Generalissimo Franco at 
home. But it did the opposite. More than 
that, since it violated the Charter’s provision 


against interference in the internal affairs of 
any state, and since it could not be justified 
on grounds of either common sense or moral- 
ity, it threw an ugly light on the judgment 
and integrity of the UN itself, as well as 
individual members. 

By 1949, however, events had made clear 
that this action, besides having failed as re- 
gards undermining Franco, was not merely 
basically fraudulent but altogether absurd— 
absurd because it was aimed at weakening 
one o the strongest of anti-Communist 
countries at a time when the Western World, 
led by the United States, needed to do every- 
thing possible to fortify itself against the 
mounting menace of Red aggression So at 
last year’s General Assembly a majority—but 
not the necessary two-thirds—voted to re- 
scind the 1946 resolution. But our own Gov- 
ernment abstained. Largely because of petty 
domestic political considerations, it could 
not bring itself to take a forthright position 
on the issue. It could not do so until this 
year’s Assembly session, when the UN finally 
got around to reversing itself. As a result, 
after a lapse of 5 years, we now are going to 
have an Ambassador in Madrid. 

Mr. Griffis, who has rendered distinguished 
service on special wartime missions and who 
has more recently filled such posts as Ambas- 
sador to Egypt and Argentina, seems well 
fitted for the assignment . He has the equip- 
ment to undo—if anybody can undo it—the 
harm that has been done by our own and the 
UN's sorry 1946 decision to deal stupidly with 
Spain. 





Building Air Might 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include herewith an 
article by Marquis Childs captioned 
“Building air might,” which appeared in 
the December 30, 1950, issue of the 
Washington Post. The article follows: 

BortpInc Am MIGHT 
(By. Marquis Childs) 
FINLETTER-M'CONE TEAMWORK 

In this, the winter of our discontent, it 

is not difficult to find causes for complaint, 
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The chorus of recrimination rises as though 
Washington were a wailing wall and the 
source of all the ills of mankind. 

It is therefore news—under the man-bites- 
dog definition—to report a field in which 
progress is being made and men are work 
ing with a minimum of snafu. Directing 
the rapid expansion of the Air Force is 
team that is pulling together effectively and 
efficiently to do one of the two or three m 
essential jobs in the rearmament program 

Secretary of the Air Force is Thomas K 
Finletter, a New York lawyer who has served 
in several previous Government assignment 
in connection with the last war and it 
aftermath. As Chairman of the President’ 
Air Policy Commission, he recommended 
70-group Air Force, and the maintenance of 
an expanded aircraft industry. 

He has believed all along that prepared- 
ness to meet the threat of Soviet expansion 
should move at a much swifter pace. Con- 
sequently, when he accepted the post last 
April he was prepared to push as hard a 
possible for an expansion of air power. 
Louis Johnson, then Secretary of Defense, 
was still plugging for economy in the De- 
fense budget. But this did not inhibit Fin- 
letter, who came in with a more or less 
independent mandate from the President, 
The retiring Secretary of the Air Force, W. 
Stuart Symington, had tangled with John- 
son repeatedly on the issue of economy versus 
expansion, 

Last February 1 in a speech at Baylor Uni- 
versity in Texas, Symington called for a re- 
appraisal of America’s Defense budget, point- 
ing to the radically altered situation created 
by Russia’s having exploded an atomic bomb 
having built an air force capable of 
delivering such bombs against American 
targets. But this served chiefly to quicken 
the feud with Johnson. Symington felt so 
frustrated that there was nothing to do but 
get out. 

Without the handicap of having engaged 
in previous controversy, Finletter came in 
as a new broom. Moreover, he has a show- 
me kind of skepticism which is like an X-ray. 
This was applied in salutary fashion both 
to military claims and pretensions and ci- 
vilian red tape and reluctance, 

One of Finletter’s first aims was to speed 
up the construction of the continental radar 
warning system. He was told that the 
money simply wasn’t in the budget for such 
a speed-up. His answer was that somehow 
the money would be found. 

Finletter’s partner is Under Secretary 
John A. McCone. McCone is a successful 
businessman and engineer who was also on 
the Air Policy Commission. He has drive 
and organizing ability to a high degree with- 
out any of the bluster sometimes associated 
with those capacities. 

McCone is pushing through an aircraft 
procurement program that has begun to get 
rolling in a big way. Within 2 years the 
number of air groups will be approximately 
doubled for a total of 84. This is on the 
basis of reopening plants that were closed 
or partially closed at the end of World 
War II. By constructing new plants it is 
estimated that 168 groups could be created 
by the end of 1952. 

Already 25 air bases have been reopened 
since June. Soon the personnel of the Air 
Force will be nearly double the 412,000 in the 
service at the time of the Korean attack. 

The pride and joy of the team of Finlet- 
ter and McCone is the big new B-47 jet 
bomber. Units equipped with the B-47 will 
be ready by the end of 1951 or perhaps even 
earlier. While its actual cruising speed and 
range are still secret, it is known that it 
will travel at 600 miles and over and carry 
the atomic bomb at that speed. 

Finletter flew in the B-47 the other day. 
He sat at the controls and reported lgter 
that he was a bit startled when the pilot 
told him to make a 180-degree turn with the 
plane traveling at hair-raising speed. Be- 
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Is It Immoral To Strike First if Attac 
Imminent? 
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HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 
OF MA ACH ETTS 
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Monday, 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 


OF REPRESENTATIVE 


under leave to extend my 1 cs in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I luc e 
following article | Rev. Edmund A 


Walsh, S. J., vice pr« it, Georgetown 
University and regent 1 of Foreign 
Service, appearin in the Washin 

Star under date of December 29, 


Is Ir IMMORAL To STRIKE FIRST IF ATTACK Is 


IMMINENT! 4 STR ; CA Is MADE THAT 
THE UNITED STATI Is N M ‘ D 
To WAIT FOR A BLow THAT M r ¢ 


IT BEYOND 
ANNIHILATION 


(By Edmund 


Georgetown Universi Ss l of 
Foreign Service) 
The President’s pr D I 


16, declaring a state of ti emergency, 
marked the end of 
amazing 
tory of American 1} 
description and re nitior 
of world communism by the President de- 
cree put the issue, at lor t, exact vl > 
it belongs The fin 
reached between 
world power whose | i rrec e 
character was fr } I I 
authorities many year T} ney 
a moment’s doubt as to the 1 e | 
that must ensue 

Lenin knew it and warned 

“We live * . i 
a system of state nd e € 


Soviet Republic side by t M- 


and coni i ch the - 








rialist states (i.e., non-C unist ) 
r a long time is unthink In t l 
either one or the 
until that end comée 
terrible colli s be 
public and the b 
After citing this fundan loc- 
trine, Stalin once t rk: 


“Clear, one would think 
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delegation of American ¥ 
“Thus in the course fur de ~ 
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i 1 c 1t 
7 , « y i 
Ar 
y 
Ur i 3 
shdcal { is 
b launched 
l ell 
| t i man 
{ ‘ ‘ 
4 » tne adangel il l 
the atomic bomb, as no 
la rprise attack on the 
l 101 in adequa uppry ol 
Should large numbers of 
l irmed by American necessity 
bomb in self-defense, that re- 
el not intended a uch, would 
1 e to what moralists describe 
dire voluntary An attack again 
d have to be sudden, unannounced, 
( tati and so widespread in 
( cripple our powers of reprisal; 
partial crippling would be 
n ly atomic that no ageressive 
iid risk the gamble without 
Losing the gamble 
re t conditions of warfare would 
ical annihilation. 
I ‘ presupposes, as its crucial 
} ( ( cy of information, honest in- 
con ent information, and an 
ence service. If time permitted, 
i V ‘ n i itum to an enemy 
) be preparing such an attack should 
But, with or without ultimatum, 
I yx illy see no immorality, though much 
horror of consequences, in the 
G l the United States choosing 
t ‘ wo evi Neither reason nor 
nor r require men or nations 
ide by requiring that we must 


blow from a power with no 
n inhibi I and when, as in the case 
inder ¢ ideration, the attack would 


i le bombardment by atomic 

Ev ( himself did not disdain to 

h and drive the hypocrites out of 

the iple But what an appalling re- 

onsi itv is now laid on military intelli- 

< lomatic vigilance, and on all 

related urity agencies which gather and 
analy information in this atomic age, 





General MacArthur Thanks Representa- 
tive Rogers for Her Prayer for the 
Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
lude the following article from the 


Inciuae 


Lowell (M ) Sun of December 26, 

1950: 

GENERAL MacArRTHUR THANKS REPRESENTA- 
T I FOR HER PRAYER FOR THE 
T > 
WASH December 26.—‘‘Whatever 

the oc i inst 1 we will do our best,” 

G 1. Dou as M Arthur today cabled Rep- 

I i Epi i Ne RSE ROGERS, Re pudii- 

4 I i 
i preme commande! message was 

in res} » a Christmas prayer offered in 

¢ re I yrresentative RoGers last 

Thursday The Lowell Republican said at 

tl We n unite in sending the men 

in Korea o1 prayers, our love, and det p 
atitude for wW hey are doin lor 1 

W can pled ourselves never for o1 in- 

t ) to care for hem and t ee 
that their sacrifices are not in vain.” 
General MacArthur replied today: “All 
ranks join 1 in thanks and deep appreci- 
ation for your message. Whatever the odds 
us, we will do our best 


**MacARTHUR 





The World Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

NEw PALTz, N. 
Mr. Ep ROoSsEL 
Care of Poughkeepsie New Yorker, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dear Ep: You have asked for this and Iam 
sending it over. It is hard to refuse the re- 
quest of a fellow who has always been fair 
and that's exactly the way I feel after 8 years 
in dealing with you on various national 
problems concerning our welfare. I hope 
however your readers will not think I'm try- 
ing to inject my views for any political rea- 
son and at time when my voting power is 
fast coming to an end. 

I firmly believe we are in this world picture 
today faced with the problem of survival. 
The fate of 150,000,000 Americans is at stake 
and also the future of humanity. I believe 
my record in Congress shows I have always 
weighed our problems with real concern, 
thinking first of our national welfare and 
secondly of the welfare of my own constitu- 
ents. After visiting war-torn Europe with 
members of the Postwar Planning Commit- 
tee, immediately following VJ-day in 1945, I 
honestly felt that it was the humane duty of 
America to help those poor unfortunate dis- 
placed people to be rehabilitated and to aid 
in rebuilding their facilities to the point 
where they could again become self sufficient. 

After the Korean war started and these 
nations which have received so much Amer- 
ican aid had the opportunity to really show 
their appreciation, through the United Na- 
tions, my attitude changed. I won't go as 
far as some commentators, by calling the 
United Nations a “tea drinking aggregate of 
diplomats,” but we must admit they haven't 
accomplished much to date. Because of 
their regulations, one group has been able 
to veto any constructive program and we 
have had to carry practically the whole load. 
Don't think for i minute that the parents 
of the boys who have been fighting in Korea 
are not aware of this situation. Every true 


Y., December 21, 1950. 
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much caught up 
men, the equipment 
a war 7,000 miles aw 


American is pretty 
our furnishing the 
the money to fight 


wit h 


4G 


while the diplomats at the UN bicker. T! 
isn’t a thing we want in the Far East, nor in 


Europe, not an inch of land and the w 

world knows it. As soon as one v 

such a statement, he is labeled an isol ‘ 

ist. I’m not fearful of such a label—my rec. 

ord shows I have supported every move t 

stop the read of communism, and t 

I 1 the main motive back of every f 

aid piece of legislation. The situation t 

day has proved that our foreign policy, if 
been one, has been wron Tl 


administration has proved that you 
can’t buy respect and friendship with oth 

hi itries any more than you and I car 
individual: Cur money has been used to 
support a socialist government in Britain 
and they in turn have traded our goods with 
Russia. Similar stories are told relative t 
other countries who have accepted our ECA 
fund I land and France today want 

é i China and imply the thr: 

if we don't go along, they will be uz 

stand with u How long can this continue? 
How long can the American people afford to 
be bled white? How long can we afford 
deplete our natural resources? How I 
can we Keep devaluating our dollar? Aj 
how long can we sacrifice our greatest asset 
the youth of our Nation? 

I say, the time has come to call a halt. 
We have been misled—Stalin is laughing 1 
iis sleeve at the confusion we are in, wit 
practically not a man lost. Our “power! 
that be” even refuse to consider the aid of 
well trained Nationalist Chinese troops t 
help our boys in the Far East, better to u 
our American boys for the slaughter. We 
have lost face in the Far East already and 
I'm for saving all the boys we can in that 
area. Likewise I'm for keeping our troops 
out of Europe, at least till the European 
countries make a concerted effort to save 
themselves. Europeans are now telling us, 
our danger is in Europe. Our danger is here 
at home. I shudder to think of what could 
happen. Any individual with the slightest 
degree of subversive leanings toward under- 
mining our American system, should be 
treated as a traitor. Our first duty today i 
to keep America strong, I'll go further and 
include the We isphere. When we 
entered World War I, we first ignored the 
basic concept of the Monroe Doctrine. Our 
troubles have increased ever since. 

From the time I visited Russia in 1945 
when they were supposed to be our friends, I 
have advocated that America must remain 
a citadel of strength, as force was the only 
language the Russians understood. Our 
President was told this upon our return. 
That statement was brushed aside with, “I’ve 
heard this before, boys, and from now on we 
will be firm.” You know the story. The ad- 
ministration’s policy has been one of ap- 
peasement. The President’s refusal to take 
advice and his major appointments made 
purely for political expediency, has been a 
costly program. The American people have 
lost confidence, but Mr. Truman isn’t going 
to resign, neither is he going to be im- 
peached. He received the votes of the ma- 
jority of the people. We, as a Nation, must at 
this Christmas time turn to prayer and trust 
that our Chief Executive will surround him- 
seif with the best men in this Nation for 
advice. Call it a tough attitude if you must, 
but let's make America a citadel of strength 
and notify the world that if we are ever 
forced into another world war we are going: 
in it to win—with no mercy for the con- 
quered and no funds for rehabilitation. I 
shall never sell America short. We have the 
strength and the where-with-all to main- 
tain our leading world position. We have 
chosen freedom and with that spirit, if nec- 
essary, We must put the fear of God before 
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Air Power and Freedom 
‘This pportun ae ee Rae ha : ring the \ ve EXTENSION OF REMARK 


ing forward with @ great deal of enthusi= even In face of utter dominat ms HON. MELVIN PRICE 
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National Commander of Catholic War in God ss the Sumreme Ru a 
Veterans Calls for Common Sacrifice in 


in Present Emergency tov saa eh, ache , ata Mr. S es | ; 
wiceoiie must make our ‘ tion e K 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ae ; ‘ a 4 


HON. MELVIN PRICE "Wieieer acte | aa ___ that should have disay 
OF ILLINOIS ! d 1 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES within. Americal pa cath, Sateen dies euthen 


~ 


Monday, January 1, 1951 cipl f Christ, and of , and determined in our convictior Be- 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave deen. weit. ha. te a . Air M 

to extend my remarks in the Appendix of traint and discipii ‘ —— ; mg retin Rach 

the Recorp. I include herewith an article ther respect the : ‘ ame a ae ; a : 

by Donald J. McQuade, national com- ployers, to take h i i e es 


mander of the Catholic War Veterans ri of en : el t . veq) senda. eanil eo ent 4 a 
which appeared in the Catholic War Vet- _™!7ance of the 1 dail  Sritish banana 
erans’ monthly paper. The article en- — jiportj, ‘os ai ares ; mt 7 
titled “Emergency This” follow st gaan ow A price « I 
EMERGENCY THIS I complete I tl \ i le } ] ] I 
(By Don J. McQuade) other free pr t v and in s} of our individual pre 
V I tnem t j na f we é t 


It becomes ap} 


cies hl I 
P € | wi i l oO 4 } 
woman h ¢ e t e ¢ 
? - V 
v il r ¢ I p E 


™ wRO 


a 








y ‘ ? tT a 
wet 
! th and it 
t n people 
I ( r we do 
+ XY 7 
our iU will 
ly f Lord Tedder an in- 
{ ng i ven, [here were more 
bB 4 ( uallie durin 4 weeks 
of f the Somme in 1916 than 


1 Dominion army 
( { last 11 months of the 
\ ba D-day 1944 to VE-day 


1945 | , even in military opera- 
t ! ver can save lives. 

( LY ial side, aviation pro- 
( ind ease of movement and 
comm 1. It makes it possible for 
national leaders to meet in person, rather 
than thr h the unsatisfactory medium 
of d matic correspondence—and so 
find more easily a solution to the prob- 


lems of the times. In this way, air 
p to prevent wars. 

d beyond this, the air is 
equalizer, as 
observed, “not in the sense 
ryone to the lowest com- 
mon denominator, but in the sense of 


power can he 


But 


a reat levelel a great 


avpove al 


ol reducing eve 


putting everyone onto equal terms with 
each othe Thus aviation takes us a 
tep closer to the fundamental goal of 
our own De ition of Independence— 
free 1 juality for all. 


Mr. Speaker, it is freedom of the air 





and the f lom air power can bring, 
that must be the ul of all our current 
effort United Nations, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and other 
activi in which we are engaged have 
this goal as one of the main aims of 
their existence But there is much we 


‘ 


apart from our cooperation 
nation If by building a 

{ | r we can prevent war, in- 
e fi iom, and strengthen unity, then 


let us acc pr tne ¢ hallenge of Lord Ted- 
der, Let us d de for freedom, democ- 
racy and survival. In tribute to those 
Ohio conquered the 


brothers who first 
air, let us do all that lies within our 
power to insure the development of 
American air power superior to any other 
in the world 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD the remarks of Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force Lord at the annual 
Wright mem 11 dinner of the Aero Club 
of Washington on December 16, 1950. 

The remarks are as follows: 

One not infr 
the invention of 
to be an utter 


view is, of course, 


Tededr 





hears it said that 
the aeroplane has proved 
rse to mankind That 
based on the use of the 


equently 





aeroplane as an instrument of war and not 
unnaturally, views are apt to vary with the 
( In 1940 and 1941 there were 
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certalr mar nr y British soldiers, sail- 
or i civilians who regretted that aircraft 
had ev ented; on the other hand 
in 1944-45 none of us were under any illu- 
sion that t reentry into Europe and the 
defeat the Reichswehr would have 
been | le had it not been for the work 
done | re and during that campaign by 
the A d ir forces Your marines, with 
whom there was I believe a small Briti h 
marine commando, have just paid eloquent 
tribu wh the air did for them during 
their heroic struggle back to the coast. But 
it is difficult t issess exactly what air power 
me and perhaps some slight factual indi- 
c c be seen when on remembers 
that the British Army casualties during 4 
wet of the battle on the Somme in 1916 
wee more than the total British and Do- 
minion army casualties from D-day in 1944 
to the surrender in May 1945. People some- 
times talk of the good old days before the 
aeroplane interfered—I don’t think they were 
very good days and I do know that by short- 





ening the last war, air power saved countless 


lives. I also know that unless we are pre- 
pared to meet the hordes of human cannon 
fodder which are the mainstay of the dic- 
tators’ power with similar masses of human 


cannon fodder—a process which con- 
trary to all the beliefs and instincts of west- 
ern civilization—we must have overwhelming 
air power for our defense. And, since I do 
not believe that all dictators are fools, I 
believe that if we have that power, we may 
yet prevent a major war from breaking out 
long enough for the world to recover its san- 
ity and avoid suicide. Are we sure We are 
building up the air power we need? 

The other main attribute of aviation 
which I think immediately comes to mind 
is that of speed—speed of movement, speed 
of communication, etc. On that again there 
are differing views. Some people seem to 
regard speed as being a good thing in itself. 
Personally I do not It can be most incon- 
venient and confusing and I have had all 
sorts of clock trouble traveling about this 
continent of yours. 

No, in my view it is not the speed so much 
as the ease with which, thanks to aviation, 
it is now possible for responsible people who 
normally live and work thousands of miles 
apart to get together within a matter of 
hours and discuss mutual problems in a di- 
rect and personal manner, for which no 
amount of letters, cables, or intermediaries 
can provide an effective substitute. Per- 
sonal contact is the only sure way of attain- 
ing mutual understanding, and mutual 
understanding is the only basis on which 
unity of interest can be translated into unity 
of action. The recent conversations which 
aviation alone made possible between your 
President and the British Prime Minister 
will, I am sure, prove to be an important step 
forward toward real unity of action, This is 
an outstanding example but one could quote 
scores of others to show what a vital unifying 
factor aviation is now and can be in the 
future. 

During my service with the RAF and espe- 
cially during the past 10 years I have again 
and again impressed by the camara- 
derie, the fellowship, which seems to unite 
those whose ways lie in the air. In some 
subtle v the air is a great leveler—a great 
equalizer, not in the sense of reducing every- 
one to the lowest common denominator, but 
in the sense of putting everyone on to equal 
terms with each other. Rank, nationality, 
politics, all these and similar distinctions 
which are usually so apt to appear so im- 
portant fall back into what I personally be- 
lieve to be their more correct position of 
relative unimportance and irrelevance when 
two or three airmen are gathered together. 
I have specially noticed this in my rela- 
tions with airmen of other countries, so much 
so that I instinctively shrink from using the 
word “foreign”—it seems out of place to 
speak of foreign airmen. Moreover, proof 


goes 


been 
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that this fellowship of the air is in 1 
practical unifyl f can be seen in 

fac that in the di ission d arrar 
ments aiming at ins 4 common 

for all of us it has been in the field 
defense that progress has been mo 

and most real—simply because airm 

in a common language though nations 


talk in different tongues. I bel } 
fellowship of the air is doing great work 
unifying the free world and can do 
greater work—not by breaking down nati 
barriers—if you try and break them d 
someone is sure to try and build them 

er than ever—but | 
through them 


again strons y inhitrat 


There is no doubt that in the free world 
there is a very great measure of unity of 
thought and belief as to the basic princi; 
of freedom. But if we are to preserve ur 


freedom that is not enough. Ve need uni 
in action and that must be backed by uni- 
fled power. 

That of course was, and still is, one of the 
main the United Nations. Unfor- 
tunately that organization is still disunited 
and in the meantime and within UNO we 
developed the Western Union and are now 
developing the North Atlantic Treaty Or. 
ganization, to provide for an effective unified 
defense for western civilization. The vi 
need for such a step was not, I think, fu 
realized in all quarters until the red li 
shone in Korea. But even now I often won- 
der whether people really appreciate what a 
revolutionary—and consequently what an 
immensely difficult—thing we are trying to 
do. Here we are—a collection of 12 nations— 
each of us intensely democratic, each of us 
intensely conscious of and proud of our na- 
tional identity, our national traditions, fac- 
ing up, in so-called peacetime, to the prob- 
lem of building up a unified defense which 
will call for a closer cooperation between 12 
nations even than that attained between tl 
British Commonwealth and the United S 
after 2 or 3 years of war. We are no bunch 


aims ol 





of satellites doomed to toe a party line ema- 
nating from Washington, London, or Paris— 
or even from Moscow. No, we are a team 


sturdy individualists who, in ord 
what we believe to be the ver 
first principles of civilization, are prepared 
to pool our resources, to set aside some of our 
national and service traditions, to undertake 
commitments which previously we have 
steadfastly refused, and even to waivc some 
cf what we would normally jealously guard 
as our national sovereign rights. It will be 
done—but don’t let anyone imagine that it 
h been or is going to be an easy job. One 
would have thought that experience 
last war would have made it clear beyond all 
doubt that the three services, sea, land, and 
air were utterly interdependent, that in fact 
they are nct three separate services 
yarts of a fighting unity. Anc 
one would expect the strengt! 
traditions to make unification of defense dif 
ficult, I am inclined to think that inter- 
service jealousies and the rigidity of individ- 
ual service traditions are still, in variou 
countries the greatest obstacles to be over- 
come. 

I am sure you do not think for a moment 
that it was easy for the United Kingdom 
with its world-wide commitments and its 
historical tradition to accept in peacetime 
a firm commitment to provide land forces 
for the defense of the continent of Europe; 
still less easy, I imagine, was it for your 
country to take the revolutionary step of 
committing your forces far from your owr 
great continent. It has not been particu. 
larly easy for the people in the United King- 
dom, just when they were beginning to see 
their way clear from the austerities they 
had accepted as the price of victory to face 
the prospect of a return to austerity as the 
price of peace. I am sure it has not been 
easy for the Royal Navy to accept the posi- 
tion that they no] 


of very 
to preserve 
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of us during the coming year 
li our power to ensure t 

potentialit 
and utilized If we do 
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Address by Henry Ford II at National 


Farm Bureau Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


AHOMA 


OKI 


Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 


Mr. KERR Mr. President, On De- 
cember 13, 1950, Mr. Henry Ford II, 
president of the Ford Motor Co., deliv- 
ered an important address to the annual 
convention of the National Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in Fair Park Auditorium, 
Dallas, Tex. 

While there are some portions of it 
with which I do not entirely agree, it 
is in the main most constructive and 
helpful. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ENAL OF Hop! 

I am 
morning 


Over 


very happy to be here with you this 


the 


associatl 


Motor C has had 
warm ms with the Farm Bureau 
and with all American farmers and farm 
groups. A cornerstone in the policy of our 
company since the days of the model T 
been “One foot in the factory and 
on the soil.” That policy is as sound 
as it was 50 years ago, and all of 
born continue to live by it 

But since the days of the model T lots of 
things have happened to this world of ours 


years, Ford 


has 
loot 
today 
us in Dear- 


one 


er have the strength 
who w 
weak and need 
They, too, 
Third 

who are free and have be 
like ourselves. We, 
Ameri 


naenc 


gressors 


time 


States of 
We have 
what we as 

to our pet 
happiness 
weapon 1s 
s, the infinite creat 
ability of 150,000,000 free 
ing gether toward a c¢ 
It is popular in some 
the American people of 
preoccupied with material 
lost moral and 
Such miss the 
Of course we are pI 
and oil burner our 
and dishwashers; our 
our bridges 
we are 
to make them 
Each, in a way, 
of our pursuit of happine 
way, human 
creases what we like 
ard of living 
3ut we do not 
we have these 
to create them 
Life without freedom 
] misery a vici 
, With each da 


more ol 


con 


for 
lor 


the 


a sense ol 


critics 


and sky 


rever sa 
is a2 m 


eliminates 


slavish 
viciou 
tle 
bettering 

rhe pursuit of 
and diffi 
cumstances Without 
basic human freedom 
ark upor it And 

nes and deep-freeze: 


each mans 
himself 
happi 


ult enough und 


Oul 
> only a measure, thou 
of the ever-widening 
Spiritual progress. 

It seems to me just as 
ers sit back with a smile 
everything is 
things 


are going to be all 


uld enslave 
and h 
pin their pes or 
there are the milli 
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circie 


going to be 
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1 i i eive 
1 e'red i 1 tells 1 
( A kK 3 dor 
] Y io al Le 
v We have a right to be told 
t il 
i, t to keep 
l off in i different 
< \ l i d ve to 
? i 1 d I pe s y 
‘ e ! < e t call G - 
( TI isn’t bad in itself 
I A ple t have organ- 
j t done right 
ve ment is the 
We cre € V ments 
¢ I » wil m e ol us 
i ‘ i : 1 \ I get 
I ( er Government ¢ rols ly 
V t a Lk of itself S 
t I people | G iment 
the i he job t lan ¢ live 
1 ore C hi tt we do better 
« ! 1 “ way And there e 
t) ¢ Ame i iy jet WT « ? 
( elve l he use it’s too dangerous to 
{ ( tral Government to do them for 
u rime might even, for a 
5 I ne, d a better job 
ind like all the rest of you, I reserve the 
right t q wk about the job the servant is 
doi I certainly reserve the right to change 
my nd when the ballot box comes around 
again As long as Americans can continue 
to do that, I'm not going to worry too much. 


We at Ford Motor Co 
production 


are already having 
because of Govern- 
the use of aluminum, 
copper, zinc, nickel, and other materials. Our 
position is simply this: we will willingly and 
without protest accept emergency regulations 
and cut-backs in our production schedules 
whenever it is in the national interest. We 
emergency actions be 
and with full disclosure 
of their necessity. It would be silly to ask 
us to lay off men, for example, without a 
compelling reason; we believe that cut-backs 
on civilian goods should, as far as possible, 
to transfer directly to work on 


oOas 


to cut back 


limitations on 


aSK niy that uc 


taken systematically 


allow 
military ge 

For if there is one thing we cannot afford 
in a production race, it is to have men and 
machinery idle. The same thing applies to 
you as farmers—the United States cannot 
let good land and good men go unused, when 
the free world needs your produce. 

There are other hurdles along the produc- 
tion raceway, to 

For example, economists remind us that 
each year the technological increase in pro- 
ductivity of our Nation amounts to about 2 
percent. That is, new inventions, new and 
improved machines and plants, plus better 
human effort, enable us to produce 2 percent 
more each year. On top of that, the labor 
force normally increases each year by about 
1 percent. Taking these two items together, 
it means that every year, on the average, we 
increase our ability to produce by about 3 
percent. 

This is the figure, then, that we must try 
to step up greatly to win the long and tough 
production race with Russian communism. 


men 





As you see, our ability to do this will de- 
pend iargely 1 two thing the size of our 
labor f d stepping up technological 

ncement 

The first of these is going to be dificult. 
I iy 61 0,000 people are employed—a 

record. Furthermore, millions 
( l t t workers are going t have to be 
d . i military service This will une 
doubtedly mean, as I see it, adding increasing 
women and older-age employees 
tot ab for Even then, we ca t do 
the » by simply saying, “put more people 
here en't enough people to go 

i d 

I I ts up the importance of doing 
everythir we can to speed up our tech- 
I y-—expanded research and education, 
! d better plants, more efficient ma- 
chines and tools, more efficient production 
meth the kind of thing in which the 
Am¢ n people have always led the world. 

I should tell you that we in Detroit take 
with a large grain of salt the claim of the 
Russians that they invented mass produc- 
tion—and the automobile—and the air- 
plane—and radio—and television. The only 


Russians can take full credit for 
of the veto. 


t our technology and its ap- 


thing the 
is their use 


Now to bo 


plication is going to take moncy. Lots of 
money—year in and year out. A single 
machine tool, as you know, can cost more 


than a quarter-million dollars. 

Just to take an example, our company 
budgeted, in 1946, $500,000,000 to be laid out 
in the next 5 years for plant improvement 
and expansion and better machines and tools, 
In that period we have spent, not $500,000,- 
000, but 8600,000,000. And we plan to spend 
a billion dollars more during the next 3 years. 

The way we look at it, this program is ab- 
solutely necessary just to keep us up-to-date 
in the constant peacetime competitive race 
to increase production efficiency. 

The normal way and best way to keep such 
huge sums pouring into technological im- 
provement is through savings and earnings. 
But this raises some questions. 

More and larger taxes are going to have to 
be raised to pay for building up our fighting 
strength—a very important half of the whole 
job ahead of us. And large hunks of those 
taxes are naturally going to have to be levied 
against American corporations—American 
business and industry. None of us quarrels 
with that. No industrial citizen wants to 
do one whit less than his full duty during 
the emergency years ahead. 

But, as I see it, the way those taxes are 
levied is going to make a great deal of dif- 
ference. The wrong way will not lead to 
our goal. 

As I see it, it should be a fundamental 
principle that taxes are raised in such a way 
as to make sure that industry and indi- 
viduals will have the incentive und the abil- 
ity to keep on investing directly in our com- 
mon future—putting their savings and earn- 
ings into our constantly increasing capacity 
to produce. For if it is a tough, long-term 
production race with Communist war lords 
that we face, the health and development of 
our productive capacity is essential to the 
winning of the long-term peace, no matter 
what wars we might be dragged into over the 
shorter term. 

Our goal, after all, is not only paying for a 
war. It is also to keep our economy in so 
healthy a position that we will emerge from 
the present crisis stronger than ever. 

The dangers and difficulties in the job 
ahead are clear to all of us. One is serious 
inflation, which could undermine our whole 
economy and leave us helpless to do either 
one of the jobs we have to do. 

This trend toward inflation we see every- 
where about us. It is the old spiral. In- 


creasing costs force prices up. Higher prices, 
in turn, necessitate higher wages and higher 
costs—and the process starts all Over again. 

Our costs at Ford Motor Co. depend very 
importantly on wages, and I’m not referring 
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only to labor costs at Ford Motor Co The 
cost of materials and supplic ur her 
major item of costs—reflects the labor ts 
of our suppliers 

We ve ways been proud that the name 
of Ford is ase ited with high wa I 
makes sense to u High wages mean eg i 
markets; low wages m 1 poor markets 

But wages don't exist in a vacuum 

We h y negotiated a contr 
with tl Auto Workers which 
for 5 ye: time; it’s the longest 2 
tract had The cont: 
been called by the union “the best cont 
in the industry 

T! ( ( gives US a real promise of 
stability,,a knowledge of our probable | 
costs within certain limits, and othe 
vantages; we think it means the sustained 





high output of thousands of workers 


Of course, contracts in themselves do not 
assure stabllity—but they do represent a 
firm intention on the part of both parties t 
keep their houses in order for a 1 r t 
And I believe that the possibility of labor 
peace is very gocd now 

For one thing, I think that labor 1k 
are beginning to realize that they have 


worked themselves out into a pretty lonely, 
isolated spot. They are in danger of getting 
themselves into the same bad position that 
business was in 20 vears ago, when too many 
businessmen were thinking of their own wel- 
fare first and the welfare of the Nation sec- 
ond. Aggression tactics of the past two dec- 
ades on the part of labor have been under- 
standable—but recent events indicate that 
the American people do not intend to have 
the terms of their progress dictated by labor 
unions any more than by busines 
Neither businessmen nor labor 
afford to set their own particular interests 
ahead of those of the communit 

Nor can farmers—or any other single group. 

The other reason for my optimism about 
labor peace is simply that everyone in the 
Nation realizes only too well that we cannot 
win @ production race if anyone drags his 
feet. We, as Americans of good will, simply 
must find peaceful ways to settle our dis- 
pi es. 

For strikes interfere with production, 
and nothing must interfere with production, 
for production is the way out of our difficul- 
ties. 

But our difficulties and dangers are no 
greater than have been faced and overcome 
by other generations of Americans, as we 
will overcome these. 

In closing, let me summarize briefly: 

Today the United States has become the 
arsenal of hope of the “one world” in which 
we now all live. Hundreds of millions of 
people look to us; their only hope. 

These are dangerous times. It would be 
folly to sit back and say “Everything is go- 
ing to be all right.” Everything is going to 
be all right, but only if we make it so. 
We cannot afford the luxury of business and 
politics as usual; of being just farmers and 
stockholders and managers and union mem- 
bers, each jockeying for special advantage 
in a highly competitive world. We've be- 
come once again, as we have in every other 
national emergency, Americans together, a 
nation of resourceful, free human beings, 
bent on justifying once more our confidence 
in ourselves and the faith of hundreds of 
millions of others in us. 

The essence of our prohlem as the Arsenal 
of Hope for the world is production; greatly 
increased production for peace as well as the 
defense of a free world. “Only the produc- 
tive can be strong, and only the strong can 
be free.” We know what our secret weapon 
is: the infinite resourcefulness, the infinite 
creativeness and productive abilities of 150,- 
000,000 free human beings, acting together 
toward & common goal. 

If a tough, long-term production race ts 
our problem, let’s face it frankly and not try 
to kid ourselves. Let's organize ourselves to 
achieve that great goal. Let’s ask govern- 


men, 


leaders can 


whole 





Address by Hon. Claude Pepper, of 
Florida, Before the Kojunsha Club, 
Tokyo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 8S 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative dc 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr 
to have printed in tl pI i 
REcorD a speech delivered by the senior 
Senator from Florida r. PEPPER!) at 
the Kojunsha Club, which is a distin- 
guished Japanese club rofe ynal 
men in Tokyo. I ask 
in the Appendix of the 
There being no obje 
was ordered to be print 


Lt 


that it be printec 


as follows: 


Mr. Pré 


} y 


when he was 
I think I w 
my speect | 
ing to yo 
But I am deligh 
Tokyo my old friends, Mr. K 
Homma, both of whom I had 
pleasure to meet at the Inter} 
Union at The Hague in 19 
Japan has always been 
hospitality, in the smiles of 
extend 
autiful « 


thority 

a little n 
first visit 
through Dubli 
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what I! observed during my brief stay 
here I h e confidence in the decision that 
the people of Japan will make In the first 
e, under your democratic Constitution 
it will be a decision made by all the people 
and tt ery few who may happen for 
one re 1 unother to exercise power. 
And in the se nd place, the people of Japan 
1 wise i observing people and they 
those nations that work in the 

I ‘' Nat with the peace-loving peoples 
progre ind helping one an- 

‘ they are all free and do not 
f ( They will see that those 
! i t) have become satellites to a cer- 
tain foreign power, which you readily rec- 
t ire slaves and servants and 

‘ 10ot free themselves from this killing 
f p in which they have been caught, 
Again I say I have faith in the wisdom of 
the decision that the people of Japan will 
n f But it is you and not I that will stand 
before mankind and history to render your 
ae n a to what nations will be your 
friends and co-workers in the future world. 
rhe people of Japan have had an opportunity 
to see what the United States of America 
v d do even if they were the successful 
power in a war Your people have been 
treated here with fairness and with friend- 
ship Yet what Japanese citizen dares 
imagine what Japan would experience under 
the tyranny of a Russian occupation, or even 
those blandishments and hypocritical propa- 


ganda that Russia might offer as an induce- 
ment to friendship between that country and 


Japan in the years ahead? 


We naturally expect that you shall have 
a part in your own defense. It would not be 
waging war or preparing for war if you were 


to be prepared to assist in preserving your 


own security in case you were attacked from 
the outside. We all recognize under a peace 
treaty and after a peace treaty you would un- 
dcoubtedly work with and through the United 
Nations in the use of any forces that you 
have, and you would have the assurance that 
the peace-loving peoples would aid you in 
protecting your own security as they would 


expect you to aid them in defense against 
aggression in which they might be the victim. 


In 1945 I sat in the capital of Czecho- 
slovakia and talked to the President of the 
country, President Benes, with his former 
Minister, Mr. Jan Masaryk. Both of those 
great gentlemen told me that they felt it was 
only proper that being close to Russia as they 
were they should allow the Soviet Union to 
dictate their foreign policy, but they had the 


assurance from Marshal Stalin himself that 
Russia would never interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of Czechoslovakia. In less than 


5 years both were dead at the hands of*those 


to whom they had extended friendship and 
their country was made the tool and pawn 
of the power that said they only wanted to 
work with them in external affairs. Japan 
is r too wise to become a victim of such a 
betrayal. 

What a tragedy we see here so near to 
Japa The people of China have enjoyed 
the frie hip of the people of the United 


for over a century. When there were 
others who might have dismembered China 
it was ie United States who said no. It 
wa l ted States who withdrew the 
ext f rtain special privileges that she 
mi have continued to enjoy. It was the 
l i which since the war has poured 
bill dollars into China trying to help 
t Chinese people, and yet today it appears 
that 10se in authority in China are using 
the Chinese people as tools of a foreign power 
to try to prevent the restoration of dignity 
nnd independence and freedom to the peo- 


And so the people of China, 
themselves to be made the vic- 
selfish interests of a foreign 
suffer and make others suf- 


of Korea 
they allow 


ims Ol tne 





} 
i 
t 
power cannot but 
{ 
I 
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er with her. On the contrary, what would 
e of China if that country were 
O declare its all ice to the principles of 


the United Nations Charter and to the cause 
of peace and were to disengage themselves 
from the Soviet Union's grasp and to become 
the advocates of peace and prosperity and 
work to restore freedom and independence in 
Korea instead of interfering with those as- 
pirations? What could China expect? First, 
they could expect to become a member of the 
United Nations, and second, they could ex- 
pect assistance from the United States and 
United Nations in overcoming the damages 
of war and improving the living levels of the 
people, and in addition to that they would 
have the assurance that the United Nations 
would also help to protect them against any 
aggression from the outside. So the Russian 
way is the dark way of war and misery and 
poverty, whereas the democratic way is the 
way of prosperity and cf progress and of 
peace and a better life for that splendid peo- 
ple. Surely the people so long famed for 
their wisdom will not make the wrong deci- 
sion in declaring their choice and will before 
it is too late aline themselves with their 
friends and not those who are inevitably 
their enemies, 

But I have kept you too long and I will 
add only this. Some of you may be asking 


yourselves this question. What will the 
United States do in the future? Are they 
in Asia for only a little while? Will they 
soon draw away and leave us? Are they 


seeking something of special advantage to 
themselves by coming to Asia? What are 
the motives of the United States? I can say 
to you, my friends, as a Senator and as a citi- 
zen of the United States that the people of 
the United States have come to realize and 
to understand that we do live in one world. 
It isn’t a world of the west and a world of 
the east. It is a world of humanity and 
that a threat of peace in the East is a threat 
to the security of the United States, and the 
only way that we can confidently expect to 
stay out of war is to keep a lawful peace 
in all parts of the earth, and like officers of 
the law go with peace-loving people to the 
redress of any wrong and to the protection 
of any victim of aggression. Only in that 
way can we hope to have a lawful, a secure 
and a peaceful United States and a lawful 
and a secure and peaceful world. So the 
United States has not come for a !'ttle while 
to Asia. We are, through the United Na- 
tions and with peace-loving people, going to 
continue to do all in our power to make 
really a peaceful and prosperous and a pro- 
gressive world. They know they lie who say 
that the United States and the peace-loving 
members of the United Nations who are 
fighting today in Asia come for anything 
other than a peaceful purpose. In the hos- 
pitals of Japan I have visited since I have 
been here, and the last time, only yesterday, 
there are boys from my State of Florida who 
came around the world to offer their lives 
and have given their limbs, maybe their fu- 
ture health, to try to protect the people of 
Korea. Around the earth from Florida, be- 
coming victims of aggression suggested and 
initiated by a strong foreign power. What 
does Florida want from Korea? What does 
the United States ask? Nothing, except that 
they be free and independent, that they 
choose their own officers, they live their own 
lives, they choose their own way and we all 
work together for peace. We ask nothing 
from anybody except the privilege or friend- 
ship and cooperation and peace one with 
another. It has taken a long time to win 
democracy for the world, and dignity and 
freedom for the human being, that glorious 
task has not yet been achieved. Much more 
blood may have to be spilled before nations 
shall learn that they are not immune to the 
rules of law. But the people of the United 
States are determined that, however long it 
takes and whatever the cost in treasure and 
in blood, we will continue to fight in any part 
of the earth those who are determined to 
enslave their fellow nations and their fellow 
men, and we will continue to fight, God help- 
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ing us, with others of similar sentiment 
until we do at long last achieve a peaceful 
and orderly and a lawful world and society 
of men. 

In the Constitutional Convention, wherein 
the Constitution of the United States was 
written and prepared, there was behind the 
chair of the presiding officer, George Wash- 
ington, the symbol of a sun. On one occa- 
sion in one of the dark moments of that 
Constitutional Convention when the out- 
come of the convention was in doubt, a very 
wise member, Benjamin Franklin, of Phil. 
adelphia, eighty-odd-years old, arose and said, 


“Mr. President, as I have sat here in this 
convention day after day and gazed upon 
that sun behind the desk of the presidin 


officer I wondered sometimes whether 

sun was setting or whether it was rising.’ 
There have been those perhaps among you 
who in the recent years as you looked upon 
the symbol of Nippon who wondered mayb 
whether the sun of Japan was setting « 
was rising. I have seen here in your faces 
and in the faces in your people in your insti- 
tutions, I believe I have heard from the heart 
murmurs of your citizens the assurance that 
the sun of Nippon is not a setting but a 
rising sun, a glorious rising sun of democracy 
disseminating over the whole area and people 
of the earth its glow and make its own in- 
valuable contribution to prosperity, progress, 
and peace for all mankind. 

Well, Iam most grateful for your generous 
words and it has been a very great pleasure 
for me to be here today and I am most grate- 
ful for the distinguished interpretation, in- 
deed the eloquent interpretation, which has 
been given by my friend Mr. Kasai today. I 
have told Mr. Kasai in case you wanted to do 
so I would be very glad to have you ask any 
questions. I realize that you are busy men, 
but I would be very happy to have you ask 
questions from the audience and I will an- 
swer to the best of my ability. 





Sheridan Downey, Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have a friend, Alfonso Mirabel, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., who, like Sen- 
ators who were privileged to serve with 
Senator Sheridan Downey, is devoted 
to this capable statesman from the far 
West. It is a matter of deep regret to 
me personally that illness compelled 
Sheridan Downey to give up voluntarily 
his labors for progress in the Senate of 
the United States. Mr. Mirabel has writ- 
ten a tribute to Sheridan Downey, which 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“Well done,” my friend, United States 
Senator Sheridan Downey, for the distin- 
guished public service as a statesman ren- 
dered your State and Nation during the 
tenure of meritorious achievements as Sen- 
ator from California. 

Those who know of your character and 
that you have been an outstanding and 
brilliant legislator can now speak freely and 
comment on the good you have accomplished. 

It is of record that recognition was given 
you as one of the Nation's foremost authori- 
























I use it ha é a 
ite 
In 1945 I ed ¥ ( f 
I vy Me i € ) 
roau I r ¢€ 
A serie f efforts on t) part nator 
CHAVEZ and myse i - 
ing to the Senate fi I I } p d to 
FEPC be I l é t in 
the history of the Se1 Iw 
a petition and brin t FEPC f 
toa yote. As you know, it take t 5 
\ { Ul the a e ) i t ] 
thi € a fi ri ) ir I 
furthe debate We were li - 
t g a two-third f were forcec ) 
drop our FEPC bill in order e 
of other necessary | lation th was being 


held up by the filibuster. 


“However, I have joined with Senator 
CHAVEZ in every ion sin 1945, in intro- 
ducing an FEPC bill. * * * 

“T should like also to clarify my | tion 
on the public power issu “I have 
always voted for public ] é oe ee 
have supported TVA and the development of 
. 5 ois : : 





1ew public power ir 
one of the handful of Senators who voted to 
confirm Leland Olds’ appointment to the 
Federal Power Commi 

“IT want to thank you f your interest in 
my record which 


“Sincer 





The letter lists but part of the history of 
the exceptionally splen 
magnificence of the record of the senior 
Senator from California. 

Many remember his record for liberal pen- 
sions for our senior citizens that |! : 
reached certain age in their lives, his support 
and aid to F. D. Roosevelt’s program includ- 
ing lend lease; peacetime draft; pay in- 
creases for Army inductees; domestic ies 
of national housing; full employment ial 
security; aid to veterans of World War I 
and World War II, GI bill of rights (he was 
one of the Senators who conceived and 
sponsored this measure); Federal Employees 
Act: interna nal control of atomic energy 
through the United Nations; State rights of 
tideland oil; establishment « a we ast 
Naval Academy; aid to 
and other nations th! 
munist peril. He consistently f 
by other States to divert water 
California. To keep gamblers and rack- 
eteers and blackmailers out Califo 1 was 
always one of his k Datu He ays 


XCVI—Aj 


brill t al 


Greece d 
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ing Out Relief Arouses A Wrath.” 

This article d 
how impossible it is for us to purchase 
good will with lavish expenditures of 
Government money. The article shows 
that we are incurr ll will rather than 
ill in the At 


mon tes 


good w 

The article also der nstrat 
again how extremely 
make any headway toward cutting down 
the excessive costs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment when the executive branch is 
not really interested in cooperating with 


once 


difficult it is to 






congressional efforts to cut down thx 
costs. The excessive ilaries discussed 
in this article are mostly paid for ulti- 


mately by the American taxpayer. How- 

ever, they are actually disbursed by a UN 

agency and that makes it v difficult 
for Congress to reach and control. 

There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Fat UN EMPLOYEE PAY FOR DOLING ¢ RELIEF 
AROUSES ARABS’ WRATH—GROUP SEI 
NOTHING TO IMPROVE R 
East W1TH WEST 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 
EN Route Hom I 

The United Nations is doing nothing im- 

t relat ; betwe 1 the Midd E 1 

t we The UD ‘ I 

only of the Americas, the British Com - 

wealth and We 

associates are not in the p ure 

The chief UN activity is dispensing relief 
to nearly 900,000 officially registered Pales- 
tinian refugees, living in tent cities This 


article 





consists, per person per f 
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1 cup of sug 
dren get an extr 
milk per day 
tion is reduced. 
get a tin of car 
never get The diet is all 
The average Arab villager probably 
dom has much more. 
are better in most camps than in most vil- 
lages, I am told. But these homeless Pales- 
tinian reitigees, who in ny persons 
who have lived at a much higher standard, all 
hold the UN responsible for their disposses- 
sion. What them additionally in- 
censed is the bureaucratic manner in which 


relief is administered and the preposterous 
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Our National Leaders Should Avoid Arro- 
gance, Belligerency, and a Sense of 
Infallibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


F MISSOURI 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Jt ry 2, 1951 (legislative day 


of Monday, November 27, 1950) 


Mr. KE 
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pastor of 
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tian Church, in Kan- 
the congregation on 


Park Chri 


City, Mo., to 


Sunday, December 24. The letter con- 
ites a powerful and significant com- 
ment on ral aspects of the foreign 
( now tei pursued by the Tru- 
in administration. 
I k unanimous consent that the let- 
t be printed in the Appendix of the 
I RD 
There being no objection, the letter 
\ ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
{ [ci'ow 
I ( istr Sé n br mal ti 
} I ict he tr I 
rov th home of 42,000 Amer boys 
ce missing, or k iin K d 
the } tlike fear hover over countless 
thousands of other homes where boys await 
( In the minds and hear f these 
i f An A ire tw I r ques- 
First what ve we bo ht with these 
tl sands of li in Korea that has any 
permanent value; second, is there no better 


SEE OTHER SOLUTIONS 
The average American does not believe that 
continuing war is the only solution of the 
Korean situation, or that war with China 
leading into a third world war is inevitable. 
He likewise does not believe that democracy 


can be forced upon the peoples of the world, 
1d for the United States to become an 
enal that purpose is as stupid as one 


can expect war to b 
The American per 
preparation, nor are 


ple are not opposed to 
they unwilling to make 


great sacrifi They demonstrated this in 
two major wars in this century However, 
even those sacrifices have brought their dis- 


illusionment in the specter of war waste and 
its twin, our inability to buy peace with the 


currency ol ree. 


We, the people, are trapped. We rear our 
sons for life and what they are offered is 
death We elect national leaders and their 








only answer to international problems is 
the fight-at-the-drop-of-the-hat philosophy, 
Moc statesmanship seems to be the fine 
art of in we-old mistakes in newly 

ed way We, the people, are not as 
interested il ving our State Department’s 
face as we are in ving the present crop 
of our f t uth and the peace of the 
world We wa me way, other than war, 
to be tried It is never too late for that. 
Uitimatel me kind of peace will be worked 


Why not do 
tead of 
some risks 
all of them 


nference table 
lions are killed ‘: 


out around ac 
that before mi 
afterward? We might take 

through negotiation rather than 


These words are spoken in the prayerful 
hope tha 10 false sense of national pride 
will move our Nation in the wrong direction 


even for good ends. It is the conviction of 
Christians that right ends will not be 
achieved by wrong means. When, better 
than Christmas, should we be reminded 
of the age-old teaching that those who take 
the sword will perish by it? 

Every true American respects the high 
office of the President of the United States 
and understands, in some smal! measure, the 
weight of responsibility which you, Mr. Pres- 
ident, must carry No small part of that re- 
ynsibility, we believe, is to lead our Nation 
as a moral and spiritual force in the world, 
to demonstrate the power of right rather 
than the rights of power. 

We pray that our national leaders, of what- 
ever party, may avoid arrogance, belligerency 
and any sense of infallibility. That they 
may be guided more by the needs and hopes 
of our own citizens and the masses of people 
of other nations than by the selfish propa- 











ganda of their self-appointed spokesman. It 
is p e tha eop fK { i « 
do 1 v tt ui wi not ¢ 
cause to the € e t ea mi 
a I the 
In the f Cr I i aon 
we fore r 
i i bab ( e, but ne \ 
to LOW 1 I i 1 dr I d itn ft 
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Under Cover of War News State Depart- 
ment Selling Out American Economy at 
Torquay Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

ly 


Mr. MALONE. fr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD a release from my office un- 
der date of December 27, 1950, entitled 
“Under Cover of War News State De- 
partment Selling Out American Econ- 
omy at Torquay Conference.” 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DECEMPER 27, 1950 

“Americans are fighting an eco! war 
as well as a military war and the State De- 
partment is the wrecking crew on both 
fronts,’ United States Senator Grorcz W. 
MALONE, Republican, irged to- 


of Nevada, cl 
day in a statement issued by his Washington 
office 


romic 





The Nevada Senator said that over 100 
State Department men now in England 
t a conference “whi will complete plans 





American economic system 
snator MALONE said, 
y are doing and are 
’ wreck Ameri- 

yn communism, while 
the others are simply following orders from 
higher up.” Continuing, Senator MALONE 
said: “If the State Department is successful 
in its war against American industry, the 
boys now at war in Korea—those who re- 
turn return to a disrupted economic 


wrecking the 
“Some of these,” S 


‘possibly know what 





fing to 


can indau 


will 
system wherein they cannot establish them- 
selves, 

“Under cover of war 
ment personnel are now in Torquay, Eng- 
land, systematically selling out the Ameri- 
can workers and investors by arranging tar- 
iff reductions which are a frontal attack on 
American industry. 

“Knowing full well that ‘free trade’ will 
wreck American industry because American 
workers with their high standard of living 
cannot compete with foreign cheap labor and 
slave labor, the State Department crew go 
merrily along with their destructive plans. 
It is established that the Torquay, England, 
conference is further reducing tariff and im- 
port rates on hundreds of American-made 
items. Practically every State in the United 
States will be hurt 

“Rumor has it that the ITO, the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, which has been 
on President Truman's ‘must’ list for the past 
2 years, has been abandoned in favor of 
completing the sell-out job at the Torquay 
Conference. 

“Many American industries have already 
been badly hurt by the free-trade policy of 
the State Department Watch factories in 


news, State Depart- 











‘alled peril 


delusion; in case of a test it would mean 
nothing, because it provide: t when 
the peri] point is reached the P1 write 





due to the war emer t ry 
duration and will not strengthe the peace- 
time economy. As a matt f f _ se 
because of the administration's forei ie 
policy and other attacks on Ame i - 
try that we must depend upon a war economy 
for so-called good times; it is because f 


these administration policies that the Ameri- 


can worker and investor cannot now main- 
tain the peacetime standard of li 

Ne must take steps to assure a strong 
America economi ly, to halt > p y 
which not only weaken ry itic abroad 
but dissipates our indu f me I 
can be done by for ig the adn tration 


and particularly its Sts rtment to stop 
its war Amer n workingmen and 





against 


investors 

‘The American people sh in e their 
voices heard in demanding that the Tor Ly 
Conference be stopped, that tariff 
reductions be halted to pr ( American 
economy In the new Congreé th ld 
demand that a stop be put to further exten- 
ion of the 34 Trade Agreements A vhich 
expires in June of 1951 They should de- 
mand that in its pla the e € hed 
a flexible import fee prin« f nde i 
American workers and inve I An 
industry—be protected against the flood 


slave-labor 
means can 
be saved.” 

Senatcer MALONE concluded: 

“Let us fight on the econom 
America as valiantly as our boys in Korea 
are fighting for their idea On by up- 
holding these ideals can we ex} to retain 
the respect of the boys at the front.” 


products. Only by some 
American ec 





the 





Republican Demands for Greater Share 
in Shaping Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 


Mr. KEM. Myr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp an editorial 


muster i the Repu € I 
would say, is not completely de 
Think how heartening it would have | n 


to the country, and how helpfu 
dent’s prestige if he had invited Republican 
leaders to sit in on his cor ences with 
Premier Attlee and the military experts of 
Britain and the United State Certainly 
they were entitled to admittance 
blems under discussion e the prob- 
Americans 

election virtually repudiated 
the Truman administration and a big n 
would recognize that fact and adjust his 
policies and method : ’ 

I am 
crat who surveyed the election returt nd 
remarked, “We Democrats took a 
licki thank God 


il to the Preri- 


¢ pI 
lems of all 
The recer 


reminded of the story f the Demo- 


President Truman, fr f tart 
the Korean camp ! A it é 
advice and consent of C« res h t 
even the leader f hi i i 
rance of his plar and polici And 


way lies madness : 





Governor Dewey’s Senate Information 


Second-Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
1951 (legislative day 
1950) 








Tuesday, January 2, 
of Monday, Nove 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a release 
from my office regarding a dispatch 
entitled “Governor Dewey's Senate In- 
formation Second-Hand.”’ 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


nber 27 


DECEMBER 12, 1950 
United States Senator Georce W. MALONE 
(Republican, Nevada) said today that Gov- 
ernor Dewey's statement regarding Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson did not represent his 
views or the views of Republicans generally, 
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Lt. Harry E. Sutton, American Hero 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REP! ENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 2, 1951 
Mr DOLLINGER M Si 
there have been many examp] f 


bravery and loyalty of our Negro servi 
men in the past: many times they hav 


gone unnoticed 

rhe t of a ] t N ) infant 
platoon which f ff one of the 
] itening approaches to a Commu 
break-through into the Hu 


beachhead is dram: a 
New York Times of December 22 





d He brilliantly led the 
States unit when the Nort K 
made their attack Only 

braver¥Y and excellen trategy on 
part of Lieutenant Sutton and his m 


made it possible for them | 
and finally drive off the 
Too redit has been ven ¢ 
colored units in the past I am, tl 
fore 
GRESSIONAL REcORD so that the I 
of this House may read it, and know 


little c 


inserting the article in tl C 


the outstanding contribution bein 
made by our colored troops I shou 
also like them to know how proud t 
people of my congrt nal district 








































































feat of heroism on the part 
The article fol- 


nant S 


of Lieutenant Sutton 


TO BEACHHEAD 


THIRD DIVISION IN 





| i unit Wa 
H Fk ittoi f 1100 Franklin Avenue, 


“Sutton 
The United St 

ended Tuesday noon 
1e United States troops have 
| The story now can be told 

V IL ¢ al ering security, 

4 ul l rhird Division regiment wa 
h i | t of the hilly eastern flank of the 
Sutt platoon 


Vionday 


I LEAK Lieutenant n's 
to a long, three-humped ridge. 
Sutton has been a soldier a 

n Infantry lieutenant 5 years. 
trong points on the 
the World War 
workers had 


l Lime nd 
{ men in & 
thre idge nipples and along 
that civilian 
1 the frozen earth 
He was worried. Fresh North Korean sol- 
ized, reequipped, and fanatic— 
ridge line On his 
h had strong-pointed a hill 
that surrounding crags masked from United 


the next over 


flank they 


the Cx 
bare 
men—l 
Just a 
men 
wounded 
moved back 
trench, 


mmunists 
windswept 
group 
small 
who 


Monday 
up the 
rroups of 20 
dead center 
by ferocious 
when 
soldier: 
old-fashioned 





“ach flank, 1 
ck but made 
p even 
Inited States 
and forth in their 
picking off the Reds 
yming and com 
“All day sma 
We would 
we knew it the 


Lieu- 
ore JUDS 
out 


Reds 





ke pt ( 
el t utt iid 


oming 





wipe 
this bunch d before 
from the ridge line 
wn Lieutenant Sutton’'s 
assault groups could 
The Reds were firing 
Browning automatic 
rifi ine ns, and Garand rifles 
Ma r Set. Tyler C f Malone, Fla., 
i bolt upright and picked off seven Com- 
munist 4 bazooka man killed 10 with a 
si he But the Reds kept coming for 
I e t n 11 hours Finally, at 7 p. m., 
there i break 
\ ced them 


Oop- 
} ite tried to pin d 
men with fire so the 
I h line 


states 


llins, « 


the GI's told each 
The ¢ u ts began using small arms 

There was 
ntinual bark 
frigid 


pposite ridge 
just the « 
the long, 


I a t this time 

per rifles through 
Tuesday the Reds assaulted 
From the ridge opposite the 
ime a flerce wall of fire. 
struck up the slope 


‘ er oI the line ¢ 
ny force 
flank 
ite t Sutton was not worried 
about these two fronts—the massed fire power 
i ites artillery could hit there 
But from the hill on the right—masked 
the guns by the other hills—the main 
force of the enemy was assaulting in the 
The Reds were coming down a 
pitious slope ropes on 


themselves 





too 


ited S 


tying short fiber 
and lowering 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


With flashing bayonets they burst into the 
strong point on the last of the three nipples 


on Lieutenant Sutton’s ridge. The GI's 
there fought desperately. Later in one fox- 
hole Lieutenant Sutton found two dead 
North Koreans and the body of the United 


States soldier who had killed them before 
he died 

Once inside the trenches, the Reds turned 
the United States soldiers’ own machine guns 


down the ridge line 
Pfe Elijah Whitley, of Toledo, Ark., replied 
with his Browning automatic rifle, silencing 








the machine gun. Along the ridge line 
Lie nant Sutton and his men rolled hand 

, wn the slope. In the breaking 
1i could see the Communists crum- 
ple and tumble down the slope and then see 
new men replace them. 30dies were strewn 
crazily on the slopes 


“We gave them everything we had,” Lieu- 
tenant Sutton said. 

That was enough. 
disintegrated 

Reinforcements reached the United States 
line, United States mortars thumped down 
on the enemy-held right-hand ridge nipple. 
Lieutenant Sutton led a counter attack. 
The enemy was driven off, and Lieutenant 
Sutton’s men again held all of the ridge. 


MRS. SUTTON VOICES PRIDE 


Holding her 8-month-old daughter, Linda 
Louise in her arms and flanked by her other 
child, Harry E. Sutton, Jr., Mrs. Vadnie Sut- 
ton could only say last night: “I’m terribly 
proud of my husband.” Through the day 
she had heard over the radio and read in the 
newspapers about the heroic exploit of her 
husband, First Lt. Harry E. Sutton. 

Neighbors crowded her small apartment 
and offered congratulations. Mrs. Sutton, 
born in this city, said her husband had been 
with the United States Army for 10 years. 


The last fanatic charge 





Malone Assails Attlee for Role in Parley 
Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
entitled “Malone Assails Attlee for Role 
in Parley Here,” published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of December 6, 
1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MALONE ASSAILS ATTLEE FOR ROLE IN PARLEY 
HERE 

Senator MALONE, Republican, of Nevada, 
said yesterday that the visit of British Prime 
Minister Attlee is a step in a Franco-British 
plan to “sell out the American Army in 
Korea.” 

The visit, MALONE said in a statement, “is 
for the purpose of keeping intact the colonial 
possessions of those two countvies through 
the recognition of Communist China, 

“They are calling on us now through Mr. 
Attlee, only to protect their investments in 
Britain's Hong Kong and Singapore and 
France's Indochina,” MALONE said. 

MALONE predicted that Attlee will suggest 
that we end the war by withdrawing from 
Korea end Formosa, “turning our backs on 









the Chinese Nationalists,” and recognizing 
the Communist regime in China, 
PREDICTS WE'LL DO IT 
“Thus the end of the war, temporarily, 
until Russia is in better shape to fight us,” 
he said 
“I prophesy now that we will do 
what England and France tell us to do, for 
we still have officials without the backbone 


exactly 


to stand up to European leaders,” Malone 
said 
Senator EASTLAND, Democrat, of Missis- 


sippi, called on the administration to drive 
out “Communist sympathizers opposed t 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek,” and the: 
join with Chiang in opening a second fr 
in China. 

COULD TURN INTO VICTORY 

With the Chinese Communist Armies con- 
centrated in Korea, EASTLAND said, the Ko- 
rean disaster could be turned into a victory 
EASTLAND Outlined this plan in a Senat 
speec h 

i. Arm Chiang’'s Nationalist forces on For- 
mosa for opening a second front on the Com- 
munist-held Chinese mainland, and give as- 
sistance to the 1,000,000 anti-Communist 
guerrillas waiting there to join Chiang. 

2. Establish a naval blockade of the Chi- 
nese coast. 

3. Send American planes to destroy the 
railways on which the Communists must 
transport supplies from Manchuria and the 
Manchurian arsenals. 

Senator Tarr, Republican, of Ohio, called 
on President Truman to stop hiding the facts 
of the Korean crisis from Congress and the 
American people. Tart said the President 
should report directly to the people imme- 
diately after his conferences with Attlee. 





The People Are Gradually Finding Out the 
Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 26, 1950 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
eventually the sovereign people of this 
country will learn the truth with ref- 
erence to the load they are carrying in 
the way of taxes to support the United 
Nations. It will soon become apparent 
to them that the American iaxpayers 
are furnishing the money and the men, 
while the United Nations gives the orders 
that are costing the lives of thousands of 
our fine boys, to say nothing about the 
injuries which have been sustained by 
more than 30,000 of our boys, not under 
the American flag, but under the United 
Nations flag. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the REcorD a 
very interesting article by Fulten Lewis, 
Jr., Which appeared in the Waswington 
Times-Herald of December 31, 1950: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

A new year is knocking at the door, and 
another decade goes down in the history 
books. And it goes down, I might say, as a 
10-year stretch of turmo’! in which we as a 
nation managed to demonstrate conclu- 
sively the championship title as prize inter- 
national dolts. 
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India has sent no tr I one field m- 
bulance unit, and 
for 400,000 jute |t 

Ethiopia has offered $1 ) i 1 ) 
men. Neither of 

Denmark sent one i ip, medical 
supplies, and 500 tons of s 

Norway sent a few merchant t no 
fighting men. Sweden sent one hospital 
unit 

Australia has 1,000 infantrymen in Korea 
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Malone Backs Hearst on UN Betrayal of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanim consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Backs Hearst on UN Betrayal 
of United State published in the New 
York Journal-American of December 26, 
1950 
There 
was 


as follows 


no objection, the article 
printed in the Recorp, 


bein 
ordered to be 


Backs HEARST ON UN BETRAYAL OF 





UNITED STATES 
(By Dan Markel) 

\ HIN N, December 26.—William Ran- 
dolph Hear is 100 percent right in his state- 
ment in § day's New York Journal-Amer- 
ican and r Hearst newspapers that United 
Nation betravil the interest ol 
the T 5 itor Grorce W. Ma- 
LONE (I declared. 

He 

“Mr. H t should be commended by every 
igh iinki American for calling the 
Nation's at ion to Britain’s rubber ship- 

t R ia as a prime example of 
United Nations ‘unity.’ ” 
Senator MALONE referred to the signed edi- 
by Mr. Hearst titled “A Tragic Unity” 
which i in part 

“I think shipments of rubber to Russia at 
a time when Russia is supplying arms and 
! equipment to the Chinese 

Which are slaughtering the boys from 








t I { r example of the 
l dN ns.” 
A I tr Russia is 
f d prices 
build our own 
4 
I tin have ) 
l | d 
e | l 
‘ i } - 
i - 
] née 
| 2. tr e n to the 
} 
\ N er 1948, when I was 
i é t t e€ hat deals our 
| l€ Vi Y il With the 
Cor I nd the British shipping 
: equ of tin and rubber t soviet 
R ia 
“The hipped tin and rubber to Com- 
munist Russia ever sin¢ 
aa l hipping while Russian 
plane mi equipment are killing 
oul in K i 
DECLARED A TRAGEDY 
“Mr. Hearst rightly declares ‘it is a tragedy 
t Preside fruman tolerates such base 
betrayal of our country and our people by 
these supposed allies.’ 
“It is a tragedy that the Senate and Con- 
gre llowed themselves to get roped in by 
hemes to support these so-called allies in 
the first place 


“There is not 1 of the 16 nations of 
Europe that has been receiving our largesse 
under ECA, with the possible exception of 


Sweden, that has not been selling goods to 
tussia whenever and as much as they can. 

“Months ago I exposed on the floor of the 
Senate the 96 trade treaties these Marshall 


plan-United Nations countries have with 
Russia 

“The British were trading with Russia and 
planning more trade when Britain applied for 
its first multibillion-dollar loan, and later, 
when it came to us for other billions in ECA 


land-outs 
A i 


“Britain and France had even entered into 
nonaggression pacts with Russia. Congress, 
under administration pressure, went right 


on with its too late to do something about 
hand-outs. 

“The hour is late but not it. 

“First we should stop all aid and assist- 
ance to any nation that is helping Russia 


and her satellites consolidate 
and prepare for world war III. 

“We should enter into long-term contracts 
with Brazil and the other countries of the 
Western Hemisphere that produce natural 
rubber for their entire output, even if we 
must pay a higher price. 

“We should produce synthetic rubber to 
our utmost capacity. 

“Then let the British try their squeeze.” 


their gains 





Our 


Our Power Was Never Greater, 
National Honor Never Brighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, a 
great many Americans started the New 
Year with a gloomy outlook, so it was 
very heartening to read the message from 
Walter Winchell which appeared in the 
New York Daily Mirror of January 1, 
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Walter has fought for man 
years i ism which are un- 
American. In his article, 


and in a few well- 


lized the issues which ly 

the American people today, and gave us 

re urance that this land of o till] 

is, and will continue to be, the world 
( t 1 in the battle for de- 


mocracy. From this, people the world 
over who cherish freedom can take 

heart and know that no ideology foreign 

to our American ideals will be allowed to 

fiourish—and that we can and will con- 

tinue to wield our influence in the cause 

of democracy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Mr. Winchell’s ar- 
ticle, so that the Members of this House 
may have an opportunity to read it. It 
follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. United States, things look 
bad for our country, I know. Many experts 
who do not know what they are talking about 
are now as ur sonably gloomy as they once 
were absurdly cheerful. 

The truth is that in the secret history of 
the world, our final power was never greater, 
and our national honor never brighter. The 
fact is our secret weapons are so powerful— 
that out of common humanity we will not 
use them—except xtreme necessity. This 
Nation can defeat any other nation or com- 
bination of nations in the world, if it comes 
to a matter of survival. We not only can 
defeat the Communists as a nation—we can 
obliterate the Russians as a people. 

In our secret arsenals are enough weapons 
to remove every Russian city of over 100,000 
population from the map. Within easy 
striking distance of our foreign bases we 
could vaporize 50,000,000 Russians in one 
mass bombing. We know what the Russians 
have in secret weapons—but compared to 
ours they don’t amount to a fourth of July 
firecracker. 

That is also true of Korea. We could burn 
out the Red Chinese army in Korea to- 
night—and the only reason we don’t do it 
is that we would not think of killing the 
29,000,000 Koreans we are going to lib: rate, 
We could incinerate the Kremlin faster vhan 
we could free Korea. But the 50,000,000 Rus- 
sians we could kill—25,000,000 would be 
children. And it is not our tradition to 
attack babies. 

Stalin knows that the very second the 
artillery of his field armies rolls west on 
Europe—something is going to roar north 
from the Mediterranean. And the black hole 
in the earth—which was once Moscow—will 
be the only evidence left of the blackness of 
his crime. 














Malone Hits Tariff Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled ‘“MALONE Hits Tariff Policy,” pub- 
lished in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of December 27. 1950. 























There being no objection, tl 
was crdered to be printed in the 
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MALONE called on the I “ser i Con- 
gress, conveni J ary t let tl 1934 
Trade Agreement Act die 1 J 

He said 
this law to m t iT « wi h .ae 
said have badly hurt 
tries. 

“We mu 


America economically to h tk l 
which not ily \ C ir } abroad 
but dissipates our industries at hom Ma- 


LONE said. ‘I n bed 1 
administi and particu s De- 
partment to stop its \ 
workingmen and inv I 
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Time: 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2, 195 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the followin ticle by 
Walter Winchell in the New York 
Mirror of January 2, 1951: 

TIME: 1951 

Time is a mysterious process moving in- 
exorably from infinity to eternity. Civiliza- 
tion is as ancie! t 
as tomorrow. A split 1 hol t I 
present, and future The sere al 
when night and day are balanced marks the 
end of 1 day as well as th rt of another. 
Tomorrow is woven out of the thread of 
yesterday. 

You can appreciate the miracle of time by 
realizing the millions of years of e' ition 
it has taken toc e the human hand 

It is well 
calendars are not the e yardsticks of tir 
They are gadgets designed to regulate o 
daily existence. Time has no dat ! ur 

Philosophers are aware that the yardstick 
of time varies t 
existence. A moment of agony is longer than 
an hour of bliss. A year of avery longer 
than a decade of liberty. A million years is 
only a wink to an astronomer Yet a deci- 
sion a diplon i ment can af- 


fect thou 
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Some Thoughts About 1951 


EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


Mr. HELLER Mr. Speaker 


orD, I include 


end 
the 
from the 


ENTATIVES 
1951 

unde: 

in the REc- 
article by 
York Daily 


remark 


. 
followin 


m\ 


New 


I ivan) 
é V Dusine alwa\ 

f d¢ it their names 

1 opp to a loyalty 

‘ Le idity whi en- 

i reputatl on nh 


‘ en Wasl - 

i that ik l- 

f for the od of the 

e country to proclaim his 

intr rement of free- 

€ f the duties inherent in 

cont a contract you 

| the vital privi- 

e ¢ tutiol military 

i h 1 service trial 
e€ 1, Ireecdom o! pre 

isly nificant that article 

even articles of the Con- 

ided that all national and 

all be bound by oath or 
pport the Constitution, 

Nation protested that the 


not 


sufficiently explicit as 
d State rights 10 original 


é ad 
agagaea 
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M and he se- 
1 ! heme t Marine motto: Sem- 

pt Fid Alw I l 

Out of 1 came |}! il ysis and defini- 
t p i n 

Lo I told them, “me bein ile 
v 1 t lawfu nment 

I come fr i reasoned convic- 
t I he result and companiment 
of hu 1 reason telling a person to adhere 
to the d ci n ( I country 

L Ity is the basi Which patriotism 
is f led and without loyalty, there can 
I I ism 

“Patri m other hand, is love of 
count It lc emotional element of 








] nd devo 1 to one’s country, to loyalty 
1 enc » its law Patriotism with- 

out loyalty is hypocrisy 
Th rines, typified by such men as Sgt. 
Joh ne, in World War II, and such 
Gen. Oliver Smith, of Korean 


ilways have had those defi- 
nitior engraved on their hearts. 

In 1951, let us hope that all Americans will 
need no prompting, when they’re called upon 
to interpret these two often misused terms. 
an who is part of show 
I'm hopeful 
w business will measure 

as citizens in 1951. 
eater, because no group 
tion and respect, 
huge salaries. 


his war, 
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business, in a minute Capacity, 





ted with greater aff 


ind few group re paid such 





Actually, only a tiny group of them are in- 
different to their responsibilities. 

In 1951, let’s be sure that this small, dis- 
ident group tep with the Jimmy 
Durant he Berlins, the Harvey 
Stones, tl Di res, the Danny Kayes, 
the Jack B L sing Crosbys, the Joe 
E. Brov the antors, and the Bob 
Hopes who ha to the luster of the 
troupe 





Dulles’ Plea for United Countering of Red 


Aggression 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following text of 
the address made by John Foster Dulles 
at the dinner of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, taken from the 
New York Times of December 30, 1950: 
Text OF DULLES’ PLEA FOR UNITED COUNTERING 

OF RED AGGRESSION 
WHERE ARE WE? 

At the end of the year it is our good cus- 
tom to pause to think about the past so that 
we tan better plan the future. his year 































ple | e al d urmounted it peril 
NANC Oo ESTERN DECADENCE 

N ( e peo} in the sense that 
while they m die a violent death they ( 
more apt to d in t beds, particularly 
i ey N der The great que n of 
our I has | n whether our western Civil- 
i n had becom » old and decadent that 
it was bound to pass away, giving place to 


the younger, dynamic, and barbarian so- 
ciety born out of the unholy union of Marx’s 
communism and Russia’s imperialism 

For our western civilization 
had been dominant in the world. It won 
and held that leadership on merit. It pro- 
duced spiritual, intellectual, and material 
richness such as the world had never known 


1,000 years 


before. The fruits of western society were 
spread everywhere, and men_e elsewhere 
wanted to share them, rather than to de- 


stroy their source. 

However, a thousand years is a long time, 
even civilization, and many had come 
to feel that western civilization had run its 





for a 


course and had become infected with the 
same decay as had rotted other great civil- 
izations of the past. The Communists in 


particular took that view, claiming that the 
west could no longer produce the vital lead- 
ership or creative acts needed to satisfy the 
material and political aspirations of the dis- 
satisfied masses. 

Taking advantage of Ru 
World War I, the Bolshevik 
seized the political power there, and from 
then on Russian state power and Bolshevik 
Party power worked hand in hand to expand 
their joint control. 

The standard technique was not war, but 
rather intensive propaganda disparaging the 
west and promising to satisfy all the dis- 
satisfied. Then, when the softening up had 
occurred, terrorism, subversion, and civil war 
were used to gain political control. By those 
methods the state and party steadily en- 
larged their political control until they had 
brought under it about 800,000,000 people, 
or one-third of all the people there are. And 
still they were rolling on toward their an- 
nounced goal of a Soviet-designed one world. 

Who was there to stop that movement? 
Many thought that it was unstoppable and 
a bandwagon trend was getting under way. 





defeat in 
Communists 


sia’s 


UNITED STATES RESPONSIBILITY 

At this critical moment heavy respons!- 
bility fell upon the United States. We were 
still a relatively young nation; had not been 
devastated by war, and were on that account 
less susceptible than others to the poison 
that the Communist Party distills. We, if 
any, could perhaps demonstrate the faith and 
works needed to rally men to the cause of 
human freedom. 

The whole world watched to see. If, at 
that june we had sought only to save 
ourselves that would have been public con- 
fessioa that the Communists were right in 
the judgment that the west had rotted. The 
tide of communism would have rolled on 
irresistibly and we would have been en- 
circled, isolated, and finally engulfed. Only 
as we sought to help others could we save 
ourselves 


ture, 
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ften lacked efficient and 
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in being. 
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for whitewash There 
errors and to point the way t 
use of all the m 
our people have shown the 
Such constructive pressures are née 
I have been among those who sought I 
ate them. Under tem that 
is a special responsibility of the opposition 
party. 
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the deeds of our people ove! 
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involves the inevitable defects of any first 
ende r But we instinctively feel that 
t re i mething wrong about the methods 

do not want to be committed to a series 





f j ich 1 pt 
Ur ( n } C lective secu de- 
end ( ci to count2rattack against 
t Then the force that protect 
one te¢ ] d there is ¢ i chance 
ce I t 
I ed § is not witl it power 
i tl re ect We have our strategic air 
t ; ea naval power, and 
l strei L the ground. Much 
I all of this needs now to be brought 
i ) 
I re nce ld not be placed on 
I t I ) fare r any rel vely 
l i pe i pon The irsenal of 
retaliation should include all forms of coun- 
tel ack \ i ximum flexibility, mo- 
b y nd the y ibility of surprise. The 
pli of assemb] hould be chosen, not as 
I t defend, but as places suitable for 
laur ing the means of destroying the forces 
ol I ion, if aggression occurs 


nited Nations, if it shows that it has 


the requisite mo: courage, should be given 
the rig! to determine the fact of aggression 
insure the Charter goal of armed 





fore I bei used save in the common 
interes 

In ich ways the idea of collective secu- 
ri ( 1 be iven sensible and effective con- 
tent 

We cannot be sure that anything we now 
do will, in fact, prevent the awful catas- 
trophe « i third world wat The final de- 
c 1 will be made in the Kremlir Per- 


haps it has been made already That we 
cannot know We face a period that is 


bound to be ( grave anxiety But so 
] he eh not be iri cably cast 
f we I ‘ me that righteous 
peace may yet be } ible ind we must 
work witl ll the } er that lie within 
u to ve that peace 

It is not pleasant, at this holiday season, 


But 





to talk abou instruments of death. 
events in Korea have shown that peace is 
not to be found in an unbalance of military 
power To correct at balance is a grim 
n ity But it is a nec ity which also 
requl that we be vigilant to preserve and 
not relax the mora ‘ with which 
military power ne¢ to be sur- 
r 


United Nations 


for« in Asia and the North Atlantic forces 
i Europe are der the mmand of two 
men, General M Arthur and General Eisen- 





who have demonstrated, in peace and 
values second 
should be the 


war, that they put material 
and moral valu first. That 


mood of all } ple 


It is not ea to do what has to be done 
without whipping up emotions which are 
provocative of war. Now, if ever, is the time 


should 


moments ol 


preserve the calm 
peril, is the 


when our l 
resolve which, in 


hallmark of true 


people 


greatness, 





Railway Labor Bill, H. R. 7789 
SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


Try fy 
ION. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, cir- 
cumstances required my absence from 
Washington on Monday, January 1, 1951. 








Should H. R. 7789, a bill to amex 
Railway Labor Act, come before the 
House for action, I desire to be recorded 
in favor of the legislation. If I we) 
present, I would vote for it. 

It is possible that a similar Senate bil] 
may be substituted for the above-men- 
tioned bill. If so, I would vote for it 
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Malone Warns Against the Gray Rep< 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Matonge Warns Against the 
Gray Report,” published in the Mineral 
County (Nev.) Independent-News of De- 
cember 13, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MALONE AGAINST THE 

United Stat Senat 
Republican, of Nevada, 
he considers the grav 


WARNS Gray Report 
xr GEORGE W. MALONE, 
warned today of what 
e danger to the national 
economy and of the unbearable tax burden 
which would be put upon the shoulders of 
the American people if the so-called Gray 
report should be approved by Congress 

The Nevada Senator, atement issued 
by his Washington office, said that some of 
the recommendations made by Gordon Gray, 
Special Assistant to the President, in his 
Report to the President on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, paralleled some of his own 
recommendations but that the Gray report 
went entirely too far and embodied all th 
crackpot program of the Socialist-minded 
State Department 

Senator MALONE su 
ican people, } 


in a st 





gested that 
rticularly their representa- 
tives in Congress, read the fine print be- 
fore making up their minds about the Gray 
report é MALONE, in urging that ut- 
most caution be exercised, called attention 
approval of the report woul 


the Amer- 








nator 


to the fact that 
provide: 

1. That we continue sending money to so- 
called Marshall plan countries for 3 or 4 
years the expiration of ECA without 
requiring those countries to stop arming 
Russia 

2. That our net outflow of capital to un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world be in the 
range of $600,000,000 each year, this addi- 
tional money to be taken, of course, from 
the American taxpayers. 

3. That means be found to actually in- 
crease the high volume of slave-labor ex- 
ports from foreign countries to the United 
States to compete with American-made goods 
produced by American workers with a higher 
wage standard, this leading inevitably to the 
lowering of the American worker's standard 
of living 

4. That the 


ofter 





ir 


American Government pro- 
tect British pound sterling and the external 
position of the United Kingdom. (Isn’t it 
about time our administration started think- 
ing about protecting the American dollar and 
the American economy?) 

5. That the American taxpayers be called 
upon. to guarantee private investments in 
foreign st the risks of non- 
conve! expropriation (and this, 


countries again 


ibility and 























































































without calli upon those <« n- 
or anv 
That America 


the f t- 


laranties) 


extend the pi 


he T 








j nited Sta 
ber of the International Trade Orga - 
tion, whereby the domestic and foreign trade 
of the United States could ‘ ve ad t 
fifty-odd countris the Uni i States having 
just one vote 

Senator MALONE concl rhe nd 
other factors of the Gravy re mmendatl 
are but a repetition of tl! me State 
Department ide is which the Ame I C0- 
ple have recently repudia € I 
to the extent of defeatil ti 
tion leaders in the Senate 
who made excuses for the St 
I do not know whom the lis 
thinks it is kidding by trotting out this dis- 
creditir program The economic ruin of 
the United States is Stalin’s aim, and with 
the apparent help of the Democratic admin- 
istration, progress is being made toward Sta- 


lin’s goal. 





Pulling Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, I include therein an 
editorial from the Birmingham Eccen- 
tric, Birmingham, Mich., one of the out- 
standing newspapers of the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor to 
represent. 

The good sense and sound reasoning 
contained in this editorial is worthy of 
reading and consideration by every 
Member of Congress. I commend it to 
my colleagues. The editorial follows: 

[From the Birming] entric of 
December 21, 1950] 
Let Us PuLL ToGETHER—AS FREE MEN 

Now that the United States Government 


lam Ex 






has declared this Nation to be living in a 
state of emergency, the voices of many are 
raised in that old and familiar chorus: “Let 


us put aside our personal and political dif- 
ferences, and all pull together.” 

To be sure, in the all-out effort to produce 
the munitions of defense, the chorus makes 
sense. 

But to expect the American people to fol- 
low, without any convictions of their own to 
be expressed, the leadership any 
ment of the general government is merely to 


of seg- 


submit to a form of voluntary totali- 
tarianism 

We don't expect free Americans ever to 
do that. 


Specifically, we raise the question: What 
about Secretary State Dean Acheson? 
Since he has lost the confidence of ma- 
jority of the American people—including 
Democrats as well as Republicans—are we 
going to shut up and accept him as perfec- 
tion merely because the President of the 
United States wants us to? 

The President is an elected official, for a 
certain term of years. Being human, he will 
make mistakes, but short of impeachment 
proceedings, he must live out h A 


ol! 
a 


is rm. 


son on e jot 

And as long as he the jot Na- 
tion wi I ve <( e < fid i 
the motives and < fH S 

A we plunge into the irre 
more mistakes are bound t t ie Ss 

it m will be excusable Y i will 
not 

But more of them will be forgive f 1- 
man has at his side me! I v 1eé1 \ ) 
are not under public susp nd dislike— 
and Acheson, the stripe < 
intellectual whose handlir A c pl - 
lems has done much t eate our present 
world me will cont et e a tre idous 












his job 

As we said in the beginnir this m- 
ment, the times do ca r the need of 
Americans to pull together 

This we intend to do in every phase of the 
business of building up a mmon defense 
of the weapons of war 

But to expect loyal Americans, whether 
they be mere citizens or public officials, to 


abdicate from the protective processes of the 
free government we are fighting to defend 
* * * well, that type of elemental exist- 
ence is reserved only for totalitarian peoples. 

The darkest hour ever free 
people ought to, somehow their 
leaders to heroic and inspired examples of 
greatness. 


faced ya 


elevate 


To this end we raise our voice in pleading 
prayer that Almighty God will, in some 
manner, enter into the head and heart f 
Harry S. Truman, and make him a figure 
that will become beloved |} future genera- 
tions of human being ! in he 
United States, but in every land where free- 
dom hungers to livé 1 thrive 

We pray thus not merely to glorify one 
man, but rather to have that one ma e 
to the supreme heights f mar earthly 
estate, thus exemplifyir t reatne of 
our people * * * to the ory of free 
men “* * * made in th image nd 


likeness of God.” 





Penetration Program Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day I issued a public statement on ways 
and means of penetrating the Soviet 
Union in order to create internal dissen- 
sion there and in the satellite nations. 
This is an idea which others and I have 
long recommended, and I am glad to see 
that at long last it has caught on. 
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don had it not 
} ‘ 1 of French 
} ri encoul - 
l be qu h 
! prog! which I 
i which ¢ er I e 
‘ 1 nerely pro\ the 
I ( ry, I iv that there 
i i i provoke Russia more 
t ! veal , our puUssyfooting, 
WF NEED A 1 ACY INT RNATIONAL WITH 
I! TEGY LO ) 
It is u us t et up our own type of 
organiz n equivalent to the Comintern 
t Cor International—which will 
prea ! ‘ words, but which will give 
gur o fulfill tl e words, as necessary. 
Hand renad talk louder than hand ap- 
plause We dare not lose an additional day 
Le ( ypointment of a com- 
I ith audacity and imagi- 
I car it this program. And let 
there be appointed a board of revolutionary 
trat y consistil of the ablest experts in 
military i¢ e (particularly guerrilla war- 
fare), expe ethnic groups, etc., to plan 
our tacti istics, etc. Let this group 
work v the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Cen- 
tr Intelligence Agency, and the State De- 
partment on the highest policy level 
From Madison, Wi 
DEAR SENATOR WILEY: We are 100 percent 
behind your ide ponsored uprisings in 
Communist countries.” 
From Spart Wi 
Dear SENA WiLry: I am heartily in 
accord with \ ir expressed idea of giving 
the Communist 1 taste of their own vile 
medicine. We iould play their own tame 
and beat ther t it General Chennault’s 
views re ind support to guerrilla 
activitic ( 1 apparently are similar to 
your nd ds with whom I have spoken 


i n accelerating activities to 
support guerrilla and underground efforts to 


overthrow the Communists wherever they 
operate 

I wish you much success in your legisla- 
tive effort 

I West Bend, Wis 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: Yours is the first 
‘ ible essive suggestion to come for- 
ward in the search for a method of fighting 
( munism. It would effectively nullify the 
Russian plan of using satellite armies to 
destroy our forces while conserving the Rus- 


I hope you keep up 
American 


sian military machine 


tressive 


veiop ana 
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ASHLAND, WI December 29, 1950. 








Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Ss ate ¢ Cz g 
Cc \ is On your proposal to strike 
aire t e crimli conspirat« in con- 
trol et Russia by ting the people 
of Ru 1 i revolutionary overthrow of 
their present vernment This would bring 
Russia back into the family of nations and 
e the } pi of the world an opportunity 
lasting peace. It is the most logical pro- 
l yet 1 ie to meet and conquer Rus- 
sul eri 3-year-old campaign to cre- 
world 1 tion and Dilot out freedom 
and hope for humanit The present leaders 
of Ru be iyed the revolution egainst 
the ¢ id are criminal usurpers of the 
Russian } ples dream of a government sim- 
ilar to Amer: Your proposal if its gets 
through he iron curtain will bring the 
eate: sul of hope in the hearts of the 
Russian people of anything during this gen- 
‘ itlo 
Re ] 
JOHN B. CHAPPLE, 
Managing E or, Ashland Daily Press. 
[From the R r’s Digest of November 1950] 


NE CAN WIN THE CULD WAR IN RUSSIA 


(By Constantine W. Boldyreff with O. K. 
\RMSTRONG ) 

Despite the war in Korea and the certainty 
that the tyrants who rule the Soviet Union 
have a blueprint for further ag ssion, I be- 
lieve that a major conflict with Russia is not 
inevitable 

World war III can be prevented by an im- 
mediate and vigorous psychological attack 
aimed at the enemy's weakest spot—smold- 
ering cpposition of the Russian people 
against their oppressors in the Kremlin. De- 
spite two generations of indoctrination, 
despite the relentless efforts of the dread 
secret police to crush all hope of freedom, 
there is bitter resentment against Stalin’s 
slave regime. If that latent opposition can 


be aroused and organized, Stalin and his 
fellow conspirators will not dare provoke 
war. Once the opposition in Russia gets roll- 
ing, it can never be stopped 

I write as one who has lived a life of active 
opposition to the Bolshevik regime. After 
World War I my father, Lt. Gen. Vassily Bol- 
dyreff, commanded the White Russian Army 
in Siberia resisting the Bolsheviks. I was 
then a cadet. My father was captured and 
liquidated. In 1930 I helped to organize the 
NTS (National Alliance of Russian Solidar- 
ists), an underground organization secretly 
working in Russia today toward the revolu- 
tion we know must someday free our people. 

We who have chosen freedom must warn 
that the democracies are fast losing the cold 
war. Many well-meaning people presume, as 
did Trygve Lie, secretary-general of the 
United Nations, that if leaders of both sides 
will sit down together their differences can 





be settled by discussion and compromise. 
That is not true. Marxist communism is a 
militant, proselyting doctrine, based upon 


struggle It carries inspiring promises, it 
creates zealots. But it cannot permit liberty 
of thought or action, it cannot tolerate op- 
position. Therefore it can never be appeased. 
It must be defeated. 


Our need is to understand the enemy’s 
plan of campaign. Stalin wants war—but 
not for Russia now He wants war to 


strengthen his position internally and bleed 
the United States white. Here in Stalin's 
own words is the fundamental principle for 
Communist strategy of world conquest: “War 
leads to the weakening of the positions of 
capitalism in general. It approximates in 
its effect a proletarian revolution.” 

So Stalin has devised the diabolically 
shrewd plan to set the world afire with wars, 
fought by his puppets under Soviet-trained 
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leaders, while keeping Russia officially neu- 
tral. By this means Stalin can enjoy all the 
privileges accorded honest diplomacy while 
his stooges stand in the United Nations and 


damn peace-loving peoples in barrages of 





propaganda aimed to win the underprivi- 
leged i of the earth 

That was the pattern in Korea. It will be 
the pattern in Formosa, where Stalin hop 
to draw the United States into war with 


China It 
where Amer 
Russians bu 

S:alin does not fear 


will be the pattern in Germany, 
guns may blaze away not at 
Soviet-supported Germans. 
the feverish 
United States, the diversion of 
rmal production, the use of 

vast expenditures for im- 
plements of war. That fits his plan of bleed- 
ing the United States white. But one thin 
he does fear—a revolt of the Russian people 





arming 
of the man- 
power from ni 


resources, and the 


The masters of the Kremlin dread most a 
movement that will show their victims how 
to shake off Communist control. The Achil- 
les’ heel of Soviet rule has*always been in 
Russia Between 1921 and 1941 there were 
more than 30 revolts, rebellions, and active 
plots against the Bolshevik regime. Most of 
these, scontaneous and disorganized, were 
doomed from the start But they indicated 
unmi kably the hatred of the people for 
their oppressors. 

When Hitler’s armi¢ invaded Russia in 
1941 the people greeted them as liberator 
In less than 5 months millions of Russians 
surrendered to the Germans 3y 1942 an or- 


ganized anti-Bolshevik revolution under the 
leadership of Gen. Andrei Vlassov Was on its 
way But atrocities were more than 
even desperate anti-Communists could stom- 
ach, and the powerful force of Russian pa- 
triotism switched from combating the regime 
to defending the homeland. After the war 
hundreds of thousands of Russian prisoners 
of war and displaced persons refused to re- 
turn to the Soviet Union. 

Today the people of Russia hate the Com- 
munist regime more than ever before. Vic- 
tory in World War II brought no relief for 
them. Instead, life became more difficult. 
Authentic reports from the underground in- 
dicate the fury and intensity cof recent selec- 
tive purges, comparable in their violence to 
the bloody carnage organized in 1937-38. 
There are about 15,000,000 prisoners in con- 
centration camps; hardly a Russian family 
but has lost at least one member as a victim 
to Bolshevik cruelty No one, not even 
party members and public officials, is free 
from the haunting fear of arrest. 

The people of the democracies need quickly 
to enlist these allies in the only campaign 
that spells sure defeat for communism—the 
war of ideas. These are the weapons we 
can equip them with: 

1. Active and open encouragement. 

Neither the size nor the significance of the 
Russians’ opposition to communism has been 
understood by the free nations. Escapees 
from the Soviet Union are forced to live 
wretched, hunted lives in Western Europe, 
Greece, and Turkey. The democracies have 
failed signally to encourage and to help these 
refugees. Yet they are passionate partisans 
of freedom—our best allies. Most of them 
have staked their lives to escape communism 
and will stake them again to destroy commu- 
nism and liberate their enslaved people. 

Assurance should be given the anti-Com- 
munist forces within Russia that by every 
means their hands will be strengthened. An- 
nouncement of a plan of assistance for all 
working in the underground would fire these 
patriots with hope and determination. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that Rus- 
sians be equipped and encouraged to conduct 
their own psychological war. The weakness 
of the Voice of America is that it sends 
propaganda from America. Its effectiveness 
would be immeasurably multiplied if its 
broadcasts were by, of, and for Russians. 


Nazi 











Criticism by a foreigner can be misunder- 
stood and resented by t 
Verbal attacks upon the Red army are harm- 
ful because it is Russian, not Bolshevik. The 

ud of its to f ; 
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ible comparisons of standards of livil can 


the sensitiv 


peo! 


le are pri 


be misinterpreted as boastful supe s 
It should be made clear that the people are 
being robbed of their birthrights of freedom 

1d truth, but comparisons mu be made 
in the spirit of kindness, sympathy, and 


tanding 


campaign of 


under 
2. A truth 
The people of the Soviet Union are fam- 
ished for authentic news and ideas fr 
the outside world Russian leader 


tion should be equipped immediately to speak 
loudly and clearly to the masses over the 
heads of their di rs The n use 
every occasion to { ert: 

That credit for Ru war re $ 


t » its pe ple, 








ecking tact 

That all free people share the aspi! 3 
of the Russian } le for freedom and are 
eager to help them earn it. 

That Soviet propaganda which the 
United States and its associates 


bent on Russia’s destruction is fantastically 
false. 

That, above all, the free people eek the 
friendship of the Russian people nd once 
the Communist menace h een conquered 
this friendship can be established on a last- 
ing basis. 

How can we get this message across in a 


ma g 
is the radio. Let 
au ted by the 
with a ring of 
the U.S.S.R 
Second method is the use of leaflets, new 
papers and other publications, print 


xr psychological offensive? 
the Voice of Ar 
Voice of Fr« 


radio stations 





men 








inside and outside of the homeland Those 
from the outside can be sent in | reraft 
and balloons. No government could do t 5 
in time of peace, but private é can 
Mystery planes, sowing the truth, can in- 
vade the Soviet skie Hundre f patriotic 
fliers are ready to risk their necks in this 


service. 

Printed items, p 
news and encoul A. n I 
tion, have a tremendous impact 
minds of the Russian people. TI! 
they are forbidden to read cout 
ganda makes it all the more 
Try as they may, the secret 
grab all the leaflets or arrest all wl S 
them. Moreover, nations denied freedom of 
press and speech become huge z 
galleries, through which suppressed facts and 
ideas quickly spread. We know that, within 
hours after the Voice of America announced 
Mrs. Kasenkina’s jump from a Soviet 
sulate window in New York, all Moscow 
buzzing with the story. 

3. A program of action. 

Psychological warfare is 
it calls for constructive 
in our campaign should 
strengthen all elements of opposition both 
in the satellite nations and within Russia 
itself. Workers in the underground require 
the kind of external help only free peoples 
can give them: money, equipment, moral 
support. 

Thousands of recruits are available for in- 
filtration into Underegr agents 
should be prepared to select and ur mem- 
bers to penetrate into key positions in the 
Communist Party. They ild establish 
close contact with those already in such po- 
sitions and give them the ideological ame- 
munition they need. 

Activities bring the anti-Communist 
opposition to attention should be 


greatly multiplied. A new form of under- 
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I e shown tl l t N Ge 0, it 
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Nicol Sinevirsky, an NTS member, joined 
the military branch of MVD f everal 
months and returned to th ide of the iron 
a I I eriences was 
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munist news} er Germany 
I paper is receiving ¢ le ne circ 
t i I j e s e ¢ intries, 
with d tating effect upon MVD morale. 
By incessant repetition, | overt acts 
v ne bili of the MVD n become an 
accepted fact in Ru 
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Ww YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 
Speaker, I am going to continue my fight 
in the interest of national defense by 
strengthening our home front, agitating 
for a hunters’ ccrps. 

Last week, I presented an amendment 
to the civil defense bill, which provided 
a volunteer army of hunters and 
men in every community in the 
States. 

I was prompted to de this by my con- 
viction that hunters in my district at 
least are patriotic Americans and expert 
shots and woodsmen. They would make 
the best of guerrilla fighters in case of 
invasion. 

I received many letters of praise from 
all over the country and I am taking the 
liberty of having a typical one submit- 
ted with these remarks, which shows the 


Mr 


sports- 


United 


Cc 
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¢ l J ese 
I M 1944 erv hel t « “ e 
( \ 1 e Nati ( me 
I } \ ] the J - 
! e, I v the jum} ff of a Chinese expedi- 
ti ry force acti the Salween River into 
t est eld Burma border region of 
est Cl 
This v brave but ill-equipped offensive 
by 20,06 troo} on a 100-mile river front 
i the K ikul M a branch of 
t) Hi! I I nalists battled 
rain, f eet—and Japanese—sometimes 
ve 10,000 feet, an altitude at which airline 
p engers have to go on oxygen. 
These Chinese troops had worked out 
c lie methods of carrying dismantled 75- 
millimeter howitzer They lugged the guns 
themselves when the going got too tough for 
pack anim 


I saw their siege of Tengchung, which went 


on for 2 n until the Japanese defend- 
ers were killed to the last man. 

Day after day Chinese storm troops tun- 
neled and trenched their way against Teng- 
chung’s massive walls and repeatedly made 


frontal attacks, trying to prop their bame 
boo ladders in machine-gun crossfire. 

I saw the po of blood on the paddy- 
field pathways leading from the siege to 
nearby villages that were packed with 
wounded and dying men. 

In 1945, from the pickaback seat of a P-40 
on a fire-bombing and strafing mission of the 
Chinese-American Composite Wing, I saw 
the stubborn resurgence of Chinese troops in 
the defense of Chihkiang, eastern Hunan 
Province 

This was the enemy's last China offensive 
and one of the greatest victories of the 
Chinese Nationalists 

Inquiring the other day in the historical 
section of the Defense Department where an 
American official history of World War II is 
in preparation, with the China-Burma-In- 
dia vol ) still to come, I was told by one 
of the hist 
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Ou ( g ell | ( 1 
v Bi t i d his burnitz C e 
1 unhlte nd cor db Chinese Nation- 
aiist and Communist forces stemmed most 
oO! the case against Chiang Kai-shek and his 
general rhe air-ground liaison teams had a 
C erent ry tel 

Seven year o this month I walked into 
the almost total devastation of the city of 
Changteh, in Hunan Province, and found 
that an air-ground liaison team had played 
a great part in a battle that had passed from 
Japanese attack, to siege, to retreat—while 


United States 14th Air Force planes served 
the Chinese as flying artillery 

A power drive by 100,000 Japanese troops 
had been broken and turned back, a Chinese 
division had been virtually wiped out, and 
three Chinese divisional commanders killed 
in action. 

Correspondents from Chungking, who ap- 
proached Changteh doubting that there was 
a war on, were shown the Hiroshima-like de- 
struction of a large and once-prosperous city 
and mass graves 

They were shown these things by Chinese 
Nationalists in an area that had received no 
American aid except air support. 

I'wo or three days later, on the morning of 
December 24, 1943, the whole group of Chung- 
king correspondents and a few foreign mili- 
tary attachés from Chungking were nearly 
killed when Japanese fighter-bombers at- 
tacked a school building in Taoyuan on the 
same front 

Near misses shook the building where they 
had been lodged overnight and where the 
victorious Chinese had stored tons of cap- 
tured Japanese arms and ammunition. 

In the spring of 1948 I spent 2 weeks with 
the Fifth Chinese Army on the move through 
Honan Province in pursuit of Red Gen. Liu 
Po-cheng and his elusive guerrillas. 

At the end of the visit, Gen. Chiu Ching- 
chuan promised to invite me back for a real 
battle when that seemed probable. I was in 
Japan when he finally wrote. The general 
died with his men in a ring of Communist 
gunfire that caught three armies south of 
Hsuchow 2 years ago this month. 

For an outfit with no fight in it the Na- 
tionalist army has had an unprecedented 
number of generals killed in action or by 
their own hand in the disgrace of defeat: a 
farewell note to the Generalissimo, then a 
pistol at the temple or a grenade. 

I saw Red siege rings tighten about Change 
chun and Mukden in the Communist victory 
that turned industrial Manchuria into a 
base for conquest of China proper. 

And Taiyuan, in Shansi Province, where a 
million soldiers and civilians survived and 
fought for many months on airlifted food 
until Communist ack-ack cut their aerial 


artery. 

I saw, from the air, Shihchiachuang turned 
into a smoking battlefield and one of the first 
pivots of Nationalist disaster in North China, 

I saw planes dropping down at Shanghai 
with cargoes of wounded from the Battle 





of Hsuchow. But they made scarcely a dent 
in the 20,000 wounded who had to be aban- 
dqadoned there when the Reds, with s1 
fire p i upe yr rateg\ dt ic 
for the fi m r l r num- 
be I e the Hsuche line 

Months later I saw the sandy grave mound 
of Kinmen (Quemoy) Island where National- 
ist trop backboned by units fresh f1 
retrainil on Formosa under Gen. Sun 
I wiped out a 20,000-man amphibi 
i ¢ from the nearby mainland 

I w en 1 to know that the Chine 
Ni: both the Japanese 
the Cl se Communists And that the 1 
of the China mainland was the result of a 
tremendous ]} e€ at arms and Was not 
some of our Government officials have said, a 
victory I nalist detault. 





Our Commander in Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article that ap- 
peared in the Lynn Telegram News, of 
Lynn, Mass., on Sunday, December 24, 
1950, by Mr. Clem Norton, a writer with 
many years of practical experience. 

Mr. Norton served the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for a long period of 
time as superintendent of the State pier, 
Boston, Mass., with an enviable record of 
accomplishments. As a member of the 
school committee he served many terms 
in the city of Boston. He did much to 
improvc the school system of that metro- 
politan city and through his arduous 
work on that board the school children 
benefited much from his outstanding 
service. 

Mr. Norton has traveled extensively 
at home and abroad and as a self-edu- 
cated man I dare say he commands an 
excellent over-all picture of national and 
international affairs: 

CiEM Norton Says 

Here’s the story on the war, as of the mo- 
ment, as I see it. It’s the most important 
thing in your life, and in the lives of your 
children, so take an interest. Nothing is of 
such importance. This is one of the great 
terminal points of all history. 

Well, there are two sides, and here they 
are: 

One side says: “Get out of Asia and Eu- 
rope. Protect Japan, the Philippines, and 
Britain, if the latter cooperates. Mind our 
own business. Russia will fall apart if she 
attempts to take over too much. Democ- 
racy won't fall. It’s the trend. Russia 
can’t even handle Tito. John Foster Dulles 
and some of the British leaders are inclined 
to think that we should get out of Korea. 
We've given billions in food and money to 
other nations, but when we ask them to help 
us in Korea they quit, with few exceptions. 
The United States has only 6 percent of the 
world’s people, and we just have not got 
enough boys, enough blood, to fight all over 
the world, and inflation and a huge debt 
will ruin us at home. The dollar now will 
only buy fifty-odd cents’ worth of what it 
would a few years ago. It may go down to 
a nickel. We've fed Italians and given Italy 
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Asia and 
as we can 
boys who died in Ke 
time. Herbert H 
1941 said that we « l 
in World War II, or if 
would not be effective, but 
in 1941, and they may be 
MY 

Now, here’s my opinion 
studied and studied, t 
leader, and the proble 
awful in its complications IU V ] d pen ( { i ‘ I 4 
that I’m all for standing with ou ide1 nall boy ¢ : “Wil u 1 t hemselves 
for we either hang together , I yme % y rn 1?’ like hi We can. wi 
arately. Nobody really knov just wl i residing ¢ v I meeti1 in M forc 
right in the al 
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i / 
l i A ( iort of this is appease- have not failed. We willn fail in this, 
( n ment even if we have to stand alone But we 
\ Just a rf ic, and just as worthy of need to realize the whole truth and gird 
I cor ered idy ere Mr. Hoove: pe- ourselves for troubled times. The truth 
Germ ‘ N cific prop ls for action. They were is ugly We face it with prayer and 
t ven in number. They were courage.” 
Fir rhe foundation of our national Mr. Speaker, here in the Congress and 
I must be to preserve for this abroad in the land there must be a re- 
of - world this Western Hemisphere Gibral- birth of Christian devotion and grim de- 
f ay t f western civilization termination Only in such an at- 
At tl very Second. We can, without any meas- mosphere can there be final triumph over 
I ‘ i, ure of doubt, with our own air and naval the forces arrayed against us. Mr. 
Comm CG ‘ 10) hold the Atlantic and Pacific Hoover’s forceful words can mobilize us 
} mem to Oceans with one Frontier on Britain (if physically and spiritually for victory in 
Chit ith he wisl to cooperate); the other on that task. 
m op- Japan, Formosa and the Philippine 
, lution con- Ve can hold open the sea lanes for our 
dem m Communist lie Supplies, Testimony From Asia 
( Phat, surely, Taird, To do this we should arm our = 
muc! alr and naval I rces to the te th. We XTENSION OF REMARKS 
M mm« 1 President Tru- have little need for large armies unless aie 
eee te refusal to bea party We are going to Europe or China. We 
i aes e sai asement. and the ‘Should give Japan her independence and HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 
Pre I De ure of the overwhelm- aid cry ao g aetna ¥ wo bi OF NEW YORK 
the Americ; yeople o1 Should stiffen the defenses of our Pa- ee _ stant — 
t} Ten cific frontier in Formosa and the Philip- - weet —— ee ee 
I ( t Bru this week Pines. Wecan protect this island chain Tuesday, January 2, 1951 
called a p 1m fora Y_our sea and air power. Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
un army to defend Western Fourth We could, after initial outlays jJeaye to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
I nst communism. But, until for more airand navy equipment, greatly pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
{ or nments in London, Te@uce our expenditures, balance our  jowing article which appeared in the New 
Pa i other European capitals move udset, and free ourselves from the york Times on December 12, 1950: 
de to create their respective dan of inflation and economic de- Testimony Faom ASIA 
; ‘ hai y right to ask fur- i ae a. - i An : } The Western Powers in general and the 
A ince Armed Com- aa eae we toll and sacrifice as the United States in particular are placed in a 
mui be ye turned back by blue- President has asked, we can continue aid somewhat embarrassing position by the bar- 
oe mise to the hungry of the world. Out of our rage of false Communist propaganda in re- 
Hoove he t} preservation productivity, we can give aid toother na- spect to their imperialism and aggressive 
of tl Western Hemisphere as the tions when they have already displayed intentions. They have given assurances and 
G l of western civilization” ‘SPirit and strength in defense against these are ignored. They can protest against 


he foundation of Amet can communism. We have the stern duty to 14!sehood*but they cannot justify themselves 


} 





, : vk ar 1 leta withou he appearance of self- 

} termed “isolationism.” It Work and sacrifice to do it. - ne on ial — 

that only in the sense that a nation S:xth. We should have _ hone of ap- Into this situation General Romulo stepped 
couid be isol d by events beyond its pe ment. Morally there is no appease- on Thursday with an eloquent and detailed 
own < l ment oi communism. Appeasement con- answer to the Chinese Communist diatribe 

If t Europea cannot overcome tains more dangers than Dunkirks. We _ against the United States. He made it plain 
+} ro { { ird def tism. Amer- want no more Tehrans and Yaltas. We that he was speaking as an Asian for the 
eer Ss ee ee ,  weriag rane + >) cians a ve > is 
nines ccumb to it. If we are can retrieve a battle but we cannot re- benefit of other Asians. He recounted his 

ae es oe Bore : x ; . sa a a first-hand acquaintance with American im- 
loft - treneth in a sea of trieve an appeasement. , hi 
vey GA se , . — ape = ree Seventh. We are not blind to the d perialism and its fruits in the Philippines. 
weakn . ir, it will be through Se — _ OY HS WO Ce BOSE He contrasted American actions, both there 
no fault or decision of ours, but only be- to preserve W estern civilization on the ana in China, with actions of the Soviet 
cause \ hav been deserted by those continent of Europe or to our cultural Union “in the same region and at the same 
who have irrendered to apathy and and religious ties to it. But the prime point of time,” he said, because he believed 
frustratio obligation of defense of western conti- this was “the most effective way to refute 

A neric future is on trial, to be sure, mental Europe rests upon the nations of a ae so-called American imperial- 

’ too is Am ; greatest bid for Europe. The test is whether they have ‘§™ 1” Asli. 
but too is America’s greatest bid on the spiritual force, the will, and a nt It was this record that he presented to the 
an elective Word O1 ization for world fa eee eee eee etm accept= Chinese Communist representative in these 
peace—the United Nations. Here Mr. ance of unity among them by their own = yoras: 

1 : soni ae ma was ne si7 ae . 

Hoover's words are particularly pro- VOlition. America cannot create their “I say, sir, that you can make this false 
phetic. For he said spiritual forces; we cannot buy them accusation against so-called American im- 

Whether or not the United Nations is With money. perialism in Russian, but you cannot say it 
to have a moral defeat and suffer the With the policies outlined by Mr. in Chinese. You cannot say it in Chinese 


unless you are speaking in translation from 


lapse of its whole moral stature now Hoover, Americans have no reason for ; 
: a Russian. You cannot say it in Chinese be- 


depends on whether it has the courage hysteria or loss of confidence in our se- cause no Chinese who knows the history of 
te curity or our future. And in American jis country and who is aware of the long 
Declare Communist China an ag- Security, in this critical hour, rests the historic friendship between the Chinese peo- 

é ! future security of all mankind. ple and the American people can make this 
(b) Ref admission of this aggres- Surely, the men and women of Amer- accusation without sounding as if he were 
or to membership ica, the sons on the fighting front and faithfully parroting the stale phrases of Rus- 


} r } : i ropaganda. This itry ick as 
(c) Demand that each member of the their families at home, recognize the @2 Propaganda. This country, which has 
never been at war with China, which was the 






Unit Nations cease to furnish or trans- solid hope for ultimate triumph, 2D ne great power that took no part in the 
port supplies of any kind to Communist Hoover proposals do not suggest isola- spoliation of China, which has consistently 
China that can aid in their military op- tionism. They do not relieve us of work- championed the cause of the Chinese people 
eration Such a course honestly car- ing to our utmost. They do offer assur- against their traditional enemies—the Jap- 
ried out by the non-Communist nations ance for preservation of a stronghold of anese and the Russians—which has gener- 
is not economic sanctions nor does it Christian civilization. For the Ameri- ously given help to the Chinese people in 
require military actions. But it would can people, in the words of Mr, ®4Versity, this great country, with such a 
constitute a great pressure for rectitude. Hoover, “have braved difficult and dis- SeNEG, CAE Sane She regwenmiative of the 


(a) For re Taoet = trensine aitaentt ; reget Peiping regime and shame him into silence.” 
d rr once, pass a resolution con- ressing situations in the 300 years we This is testimony from Asia and it is 


demn ne the infamous lies about the have been on this continent. We have friendly and welcome at this point. If the 
United States. faced our troubles without fear—and we Chinese Communists are not willing to ac- 
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Nationalism Versus Internationalism 
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¢ } noe r own 
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eir own behalf 
! I ! all 
l ! isi d be- 
\ rit 1 eff t 
ll 1 ve 
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t I ru € 
| f lock To- 
‘ ‘ un¢ uted Santa ¢ or 
l ) 1 states- 
I r ¢ il iZ1 y 
ip to change human 
! world. Overlooking 
lt tercourse of under- 
con erce, and profit with- 
( VM i 1 cannot survive Peoples 
t world would rather work 
i | t f for glory and a ¢{ e 
} ( bus nen; often the 
c t The av diplor Ss 
f led t ilse of self, a statesman by 
I A bi Le ian is 
gr it t >and commerce both 
at home i r d—and business alone 
pays the freight to carry on. 
We return to the delicate art 
of 1 li ( 1 busine and of telling 
d insi t others do likewise—we 
1 l to be t ( th 
A rerea ‘ the Declaration of Inde- 
} den the recreation of a nationalistic 
it with | is, drop the cioak of 
hypocrisy, the inferiority complex. Go back 
to the 1 l [ ~cle rmiz n, self-re- 
spect eservation, the first law of 
I ul 
We fi ‘ yuntry. Let us stop 
< debtors, wards, and po- 
1 e1 
Let us u the common sense that God 
gave u 
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Way of the Transgressor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 

} HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
November 30, 1950 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave nd my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the New 
York Times on December 12, 1950: 





WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR 
The C e troops in Korea are proving 


that tl y of the transgressor is not always 
! ; in.overwhelming strength, 


no matter how wrong and wicked he is, he 
can win victories. The defending armies, no 
matter how good their cause, can be driven 
The lonely places in the wilderness 
where brave men died for liberty may be re- 
forevermore but the battle—in 








tl time and in those places—may never- 
tl ] been lost. 

In that tir ind in those places—let us 

e that qualification. The battle 

{ liberty cannot be permanently lost, for 

the hu ‘r for liberty cannot die in human 

heart It } I l i that some peoples in 

t dern world want 1 e than they 





\ l t We need not quibble. A starv- 


i } ; but one instinct. But the food 
that LV I life—if, indeed, that food is 
le u dictatorial system that 





1 un life ke that of the insects in 
the ¢ t ll keep alive his higher 
2 defeat in Korea. We have 
s il di t € r of 3 
ern V d » > with that defeat We 
] t I I d Prime Min- 
‘ the basic princ 3 
t ession shall 1 be rewarded. The 

\ f world |! moved wly It } 
ed slowly to the crisis. 3ut it is 

é ening—it will move. 

Let u Ok with unlowered gaze at 3 
defeat I is resulted from failures in prep- 
3 é rs in execution, from up- 
l icciden 3ut it is an army that has 
I n defeated, not a cause. The cause was 
§ d when the first United Nations troops 
landed in Korea It is still good. It could 


not be compromised then. It cannot be com- 
promised now To compromise would be 
treason to the wounded and the dead who 
§ ir blood for the undying principle of 
freedom. We would have honored them in 
victory. We h r them in defeat. 
It is more difficult today than at almost 
ny time in modern history to forecast—or 
future. The. leaders of 
ions want no military adventures, 
They will continue to hope that even the 
and aggressors will recoil from 
the prospect of universal war. 

l indon as of no avail 
for which the blood of United 
Nations soldiers has been spent in Korea. 
The way of the transgressor, if he follows 
it far and long enough will end at last ata 
sign thai reads no thoroughfare, 


ven ima 1e tne 


ek 4 will t 
but they will not 





War Record of Navy Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to include herein 
an article by Lawrence R. Goldberg, 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Post, Boston, Mass., on December 31, 
1950: 

War Recorp or Navy Goop—BRILLIANT AND 
INSPIRING WorK Is DONE QUIETLY WITHOUT 
BENEFIT OF PUBLICITY AND SPOTLIGHT 
Overlooked in the darkness of the Korean 

land reverses is the brilliant and inspiring 

part played quietly, and without benefit of 
spotlight publicity, by our country’s naval 
forces. 

The task that confronted them was a diffi- 
cult one and became one of major propor- 
tions when the size of the naval forces 
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available to oppose the Korean aggression 
became evident. 

These defense forces consisted of nothing 
more than small Republic of Korea coa 
guard, too weak to take any action to pre- 
vent movement by sea of forces and supplies 
for use in operation against the Republic of 
Korea, including ingress and egress to and 
from Korean ports of merchant vessels fur- 
nishing or likely to furnish 
enemy authorities. 


assistance 


DO THE IMPOSSIBLE 


In the face of this, and from the very out- 


s-t of hostilities, our naval forces began 
accomplish the almost impossible—dogged- 
ly, secretly, without fanfare or communigqus 


and courageously and effectively. 


First they proceeded to effect the water- 


] of ti and supplies to Korea, } 
with its aircraft, the water and « tal 
] I ! escort duties ind in - 
C l x I u n 
ut the offensive actions of 
] 1 na inits maintained 
tinu harassing fire on both coasts—sh 
ti isceptible to naval gunfire, bre - 
in is, nd -neral ferin v 


enemy communications. In addition y 

ed North Korean water traffic where- 
ever found, and succeeded in de 
practically four-fifths of the vessels original- 
ly available to North Korean naval for 
and tl Communists. 

Chis became of tremendous importance i: 
the wake of the land reverses, at ab 
evacuations by water whenever and where- 
ever necessary at a minimum cost and los: 
of lives. 





FIRST CARRIER STRIKE 

A new phase of these naval operations got 
under way on July 3 with the first aircraft 
carrier air strike, They struck on the west 
coast of North Korea. Subsequent carrier 
strikes on the east coast of Korea were made 
by the British and the United States units, 
The first amphibious landing by United 
Nations forces was accomplished on the east 
on July 18 by means of naval action 
which preceded and continued during the op- 
erations. 

As the 


coast 


importance of naval action in- 


creased, forces Were added to the United 
States units in the foreign waters. Eight 
nations—British, Australian, Canadian, 


French, The Netherlands, New Zealand, and 
United Kingdom figating ships began to aug- 
ment our forces. 

STOP ENEMY 

Carrier strikes of increasing frequency were 
ranged from strategic targets in the north to 
battlefield targets in close support of all 
ground movement. Meantime, a day and 
night patrol on both coasts was directed and 
maintained primarily toward the intercep- 
tion of enemy shipping to the south, until— 
as the dark days of reversals approached— 
all coastal water movement of enemy troops 
and supplies was stopped. 

Imagine what would have happened to 
our land forces as the reversals continued 
to mount up, if the Communists had been 
able to launch an amphibious attack be- 
hind our beleaguered lines. 


EVERY REQUEST MET 


Every request for shore bombardments by 
our infantry were granted by our naval forces 
and these proved of immense effectiveness in 
destroying military targets, harassing the 
enemy at night and disrupting coastal land 
communications. 

Even when returning to their bases for 
logistic support, our naval units performed 
additional tasks of convoying and escorting 
shipping to and from those ports under con- 
trol of our troops. The job of evacuating 
the sick and wounded from Korea to loca- 
tions of security and better care in Japan 
was an around-the-clock task. At no time 
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its application of its ver 
air elements KC ¢ 

achievement not in« the. marvelon 
work of evaci , ‘ mantel 
turned—was mr “a 





chon, port of Seoul 

The initial lan 
Marines, were supported directly by 1 il 
and marine aircraft in « rdination with 
gunfire from cruisers and destroyer fol- 
lowed by bombarding rocket ship Naval 
surface units remained on 
landing to render gunfire support 
and to give antiaircraft protecti to the 
unloading and harbor activities until their 
presence was no longer nece ry. 








“MISSOURI” 


The United 


BIG HELP 


States battle 








ticipated in these activities aiter a spectacu- 
larly long trip, and instantly upon arrival 
proved of enormous value with her gre 16- 


inch guns 
Noteworthy features of these amphibious 
ms were the Navy cl 





operati co- 
ordination, strict adherence t chedule, and 
he overcoming of natural « tacle espe- 
cially in the extraordinary tidal conditions 
and limited maneuverin room for large 


vessels. 
These activities continued in the face of 


enemy sea mines introduced by ¢ mmuni 
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Christmas 1950 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 
IN THE HOt wes ante ENTATIVES 


Mr. O’'SULLIVAN Mr. Speal 
d through the mail, a sho 
ago, from Charles Granville Hamilton 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Corint] 
Miss,, the followin ve es, which, al 
though perhaps I: t 
brings to the 
overdue 

I have never met Rector Hamilton per- 
sonally and made his acquaintance only 
recently when he sent to me two of his 
literary efforts, one a sern in l 
he stated the benefits and the evils of 
the hour and the other a radio broac t 
in which he analyzed the vot of the 
last election and proved therein conclu- 
sively that in the off-year 1950 the Re- 
publicans suffered a signal defeat instead 
of winning a glorious victory. 
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The Governor rose with 
And viewed with alarm his favorite vice 
The child was pl 








By nature’s bear-pelt I proudly wear, 
On Douay’s editi I lemnly year 
By my thinny thi k 

A Red I see in all this din 

Of Yuletide mirth d joy serene 
Way up in a tree amid the gree 
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American and Soviet 


A Comparison of 


Democracy 


IN I E < THE UN ED STATES 
] 151 islative day 
of M N nber 27, 1950) 

I rLER ir. Pi lent, I ask 
1 ’ ( ent to insert in the Ap- 
| x I n article by Rob- 
( G. Simmo! entitled “Do We Want 
WV i Ha 4 Comparison of 

merican and Soviet Democracy.” 

M mo! is t chief justice of 

Nebraska, one of 
{ ( hed cit‘zens of my 
: f 10 ye a Member 


f and it add, a close 
} 1 of mine for many year: 
November 





1 in Une 
American Bar Associa- 
{ ) 
to me that this 
m to tl I it and so 
‘ exp 1 of t tremendous 
( l promises and 
communism that it 
! be 1 ful for distribution in 
f and ne\ upers of foreign 
4 
no object t] cle 
ordered to be printed in Ap- 
I { E( D follow 
I \ WHAT I Y HAvE?—A 
AND DSOVIET 
I 
(I I ( chi j ce of the 
} i) 
I n g 
{ M G len ji New York 
I ‘ T i the President of 
Ur t } uled, the Conere 
d, and the Consti- 
I ed § tes condemned I 
v t a meeting held for the 
n t iid in tl de- 
f ¢ t leaders then on trial. I 
nadrec stand with 
( 1 d-fist ilute of the Com- 
I \ t! cheered the head of the 
( Party in this country, 
} ur system of gov- 
‘ ent i in effect to continue 
y until our institu- 
ed » accord with those 
of the £ 
I I the I ask you now, do 
we > t the Communist countries 
I t lily, too tardily, 
t Ll! i \ 1 menace ir n 
c M vy, or Budapest, 
i t { ‘ te We shall 
not + +} c? enge successfully by 


I ! t ( munism and 
should examine 
el t, look at its p : 
any or 


i r or not we want 
earl in mind that we 
e few great peoples in the 
v e the power to make that 
IT pr e briefly to do that with you as 
t b it together. 

Our difficulty in understanding what the 
Cc unist and Soviet leaders say is that 
they 1 our words with their meaning. It 
i he d i] which our officials in Wash- 
ington fa n dealing with them. We must 


uage into their mean- 
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a common under- 
vernment, their 
promises. 


ding of their system of g« 


! illustrate They speak of repre- 

£ ive ernment and we think of our 

em where, by open elections, we choose 

n the candidates of different parties, 

I resenting different basic views or gov- 

f ul } We choose between men 

id plat The Soviet elector has only one 

f candidate d one party, and approves 

only that which the party submits. That is 
their idea of representative government. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND 

SOVIET DEMOCRACY 

They speak of democracy, and we think of 

our own Ne fail to recognize the funda- 

mental difference With us, democracy 


represents a government where the reservoir 
of political power rests in the 150,000,000 


folk who make up our citizenship where we 
me re out, guardedly, the power that our 
off ls are permitted to exercise, and where 
offic 3 are servants, not masters. The 
Soviet uses our word “democracy,” but as 
meanii.g a government where the reservoir 
of political power rests on the closely knit 
3 pe it the people that make up the 
( inist Party, where the people exercise 
t e privil s that the Communist 
I permits them to exercise from time to 
d where officials are masters, not 
Che h > ¢ rts. When they refer to 
t n we tl of our own judicial systems 
with all their independent powers, subject 
to constituti l limitations and grants of 
We d t gnize the fact that 
1 court of the Soviet system are but 
sul ( te d i rative agencie of the 
C m i P 
rhe Communist speak f the constitution 
o! e | of Soviet Socialist Republics 
id we think of our own Federal and State 
ri itutions. and somehow think that they 
] » what we have. Our constitutions speak 
the mandate the people; theirs, the man. 
date of the Communist Party. Our consti- 
tut Ss were adopted by action of the peo- 
ple t for that direct purpose. Their 
constitutions were promulgated by Commu- 


nist Party |} and never were submitted, 


and it is mot intended that they ever shall 
be submitted, to the people of the Soviet 
C tries for ir adoption or rejection, 
Our constitutions cannot be changed ex- 
ce} y action of the people taken for that 








purpose. The Soviet constitution can be 
and has been repeatedly changed by action 
of the creating body. Those changes have 
not been, and it is not intended that they 
shall be, submitted to the people of the Com- 
munist nations for their approval or rejec- 
tion. Do we want their kind of a constitu- 
tion? 

SOVIET CONSTITUTION CONTAINS NO PROTECTION 

AGAINST GOVERNMENT 


Our constitutions are either grants or limi- 
tations of power to officials of government. 
Let us make some comparisons there. 

Search their constitutions. You will not 
find there any such provisions as are in our 
own providing for the writ of habeas corpus, 
the right of trial by jury, the right of appeal. 
Neither will you find provisions against ex 
post facto laws, bills of attainder, or other 
similar provisions. Those guaranties and 
many others are in our constitutions for a 
reason. They are there to protect people, in- 
dividual persons, from the abritrary power 
of officials of government; they serve that 
purpose in America, The people, individu- 
ally and collectively, under the Soviet system 
do not have such safeguards. Do we want 
to surrender that which we have? 

During these last years we have again had 
cause’to examine into our Bill of Rights. If 
you have not lately read the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution, then I 
suggest that some evening soon you do so— 
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thoughtfully. You will find no 
Soviet constitution comparable 


seriously, 
words in the 





to the first five words of the first amend- 

men ‘C res ll make no ii ” There 

isn ch « i of power in the Sovi ri 
itution Do we wish to surrender that 


prohibition on the power of governments? 

The first of the 10 amendment 
“Congre shall make no law re 
shment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances,” 

Some of us call the guaranties of our Con- 
stitution inherent rights; some call them in- 
dividual rights; some call them civil rights; 
some call them the God-given rights of men 
that governments must respect and must not 
invade 

But the Communists tell us that they have 
similar rights provided for in their constitu- 
tion. Their provisions are: 

“Article 124: In order to insure to citiz 
freedom of conscience, the church in the 
U. S. S. R. is separated from the state, and 
the school from the church. Freedom of 
religious worship and freedom of 


is, in full: 
pecting an 


establ 


the press; 


antireil 


gious propaganda is recognized for all Citi- 
zens. 

“Article 125: In conformity v 1 the ir - 
est f the working people, a1 ( r to 
strengthen the Socialist system, the citize 
of the U.S.S. R. are guaranteed by law: 


“(a) Freedom of 


ceaieaiall 
speecii. 





“(b) Freedom of the press. 

“(c) Freedom of assembly, including the 
holding of mass m 

“(d) Freedom of proc Oo} and 
demonstration 

“These civil rights are insured by placing 
at the disposal of the working people and 
heir or zation printing pre: , ste ol 


yaper, public buildings, the streets, commu- 
1ications facilities, and other material requi- 
ites for the exercise of these rights.” 

I shall not here comment upon the differ- 
ence in meaning of our “Congress shall make 
no law” and the Soviet phrase “is recog- 
nized Neither shall I dwell upon the “by 
law” provisions of the Soviet constitution, 
s t out that by our meaning that 
provision is inoperative unless affirmative 
legislation is enacted. 

tather, let us find out what these so-called 
guaranties mean in the language of the 
Communist. 


t 
I 
I 





save to p 


VISHINSKY EXPLAINS SOVIET THEORY OF RIGHTS 

I refer now to the Law of the Soviet State 
by Vishinsky, presently Foreign Minister of 
Russia, formerly Commissar of Justice, and 
a recognized authority and lecturer on Soviet 
law. Vishinsky states that the source of 
civil rights in that land is in the government 
‘rather than in any myth as to man’s natural 
and inherent rights” (p. 563). So we start 
with a basic difference in the source of civil 
rights. If, as they contend, that source is 
in their social organization, that it gives the 
rights, then of necessity, the same power 
can take them away. Do we want to accept 
that philosophy? 

Vishinsky says that lying at the founda- 
tion of all the legislation of the Soviet state 
on the matter of religion is the proposition 
of having a “negative attitude toward re- 
ligion, carrying high the banner of militant 
atheism”; they have “initiated from the very 
earliest days a planned and decisive struggle 
with religion”; they aspire “to liberate the 
conscience from religious superstition” 
(p. 607). Following these aims, and appar- 
ently as an intermediate step to the ulti- 
mate accomplishment of “militant atheism” 
among Communist peoples, all property of 
churches and religious societies Was con- 
fiscated and declared to be public property; 
the religious organizations were denied any 
legal status; they are permitted the use of 
special buildings “exclusively for religious 















































I they are required to register with 
the civil authorities in a “spe I 

their right to administrative or ati 
limited—“local Soviets supervise the activity 


of religious organizations” and “religious or- 


ranizations are forbidden to cre 





assistan¢ pera 











o say, not immediately related to the 
functions of religious organizati p. 609 
He summariz the res of t vern- 
mental policy to date in this language: “The 
truggle with religion i ._ * * carried 
on, not by administrative repressions, but by 
the Socialist refashioning of the entire na- 
tional economy which eradicates relig 
Soc t reedut n I ne I 
by antireligi pagand } 
scientific kn and by ex? ( é 2 





ion The mass exodus of U.S. S.R.t 
1 


away from religion is directly due 
measures taken in their 


DO WE WANT MILIT 








Do we in America want our 


government to be refashioned is to eradi- 











cate religion and so ast blish mili t 
atheism as the basic governmental } ( 
I need but ask you to recall what is | - 
pened to religious rganization prie 
ministers, folk of faith il e coul é 
behind the iron curt D 
they have? 

We are told that article 12 irantee tne 
rights there set out What « t y 1 n 


the language of the Sovie 





in 





Vishinsky says: “Havi en 
freedom of speech, mbl t t parade 
press, and so on, the Soviet Government ex- 
plicitly excluded the n ibor ¢ es from 
enjoyment of this freedom p. 614). W 
are the nonlabor classes vhom this free- 


dom is excluded?—and what a contradiction 
of terms. He answers: “One the first d 
most important measures of the viet Gov- 
ernment in a 


press in behalf of the f 





> pre 
oppose the policies of the Government 
Vishinsky refers to “our paper ind the 
iw standing guard for the & et pre 


vidine “for tical-ide cor 
vidin Lor poOlllicai-1G I I A 
the press “ I hibit the a! publi- 


n, and circu 


ontaining agitation and propaganda i nst 

viet authority and proletarian dictator- 
ship” (p. 616) To violat viet legisla- 
tion concerning the pre rries criminal 
penalties Vishinsky ys In our state, 
naturally, there is and ca! e 1 lace for 
freedom of speech, pre d n, for the 
foes of socialism Every sort of attempt on 
their part to utilize to the detriment of 
the state * * * these freedoms granted 
to toilers must be classified 4 counter- 





re\ 
speech, of the press, of assembly, of meet- 
street 


the property of all e citizens in 


a 


of 


are 


ings, 
tions 








the U. S. S. R., fully guaranteed t 
state upon the single condit ti they 
be utilized in accord with the inter f 


the toilers and to the end of strengthening 
the Socialist social order” (p. 617). Vish 
sky says: “The Soviet state doe 
not include freedom of political parties in 
the enumeration of these freedoms granted” 
(p. 627), and that “on n , 
ist—the Communist Party” (} 











DC WE WANT FREEDOM TO SUPP< 
IN POWER? 








Do we want their sort of freedom of the 
press, of assembly, of speech, of pol ul 
1 freedom to be ex- 


parties, in our America—< 
ercised only to support and not to oppose 
the policies of the party in power I I 
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n i have well rained volune- 
immediately to answer 
esti 


( hn laid Une unaw 


] 
f Vil 


for civil- 
efense by passing the Federal Civil 
] ( 1950, setting up the Fed- 
eral agency to handle civilian defense 
1 outlining the part to be played by 
tl tates and the various communitics 
within the States. Our citizens through- 
out this Nation should immediately fol- 
low through this program 
We all know, of course, that it would 
be foolhardy for the Russians to waste 
mic bombs on rural communities, 
therefore, it is reasonable to presume 


that they will concentrate their fury on 
ur large industrial 
areas, our oil refineries, and our trans- 
portation centers, but the radius sur- 
rounding these areas is a matter of 
evnjeci ure 

Much has been said about the damage 
resulting from an atomic bomb and how 
far the effects of the bomb would carry. 
For instance, atomic scientists say that 
practically all persons within a half mile 
o: the explosion would meet instant 
death: of those within a radius of 1 
mile from the explosion, 50 percent 
wculd be killed; and on out to a radius 
of 2 mile where comparatively few 
would lose their lives. One hears such 
remarks as, “Well, I live 3 miles from 
the closest large plant, or from the port 
of Baltimore, so it is unlikely that my 
home would be affected.”” We must real- 
ize, however, that a few seconds’ mistake 
in timing might mean that the bomb 
would be dropped several miles from the 
proposed target, so those of us who live 
within an area of as much as 15 or 20 
miles from the target might become 
atomic-bomb victims through an error 
on the part of some nervous pilot. 

I am hopeful that our radar screen 
will pick up any approaching enemy 
plane However, it is almost inconceiv- 
able to think that none could get through 
to their target. Now is the time to get 
our civilian defense units organized. 
Now is the time to impress upon our 
people the danger with which we are 
faced. Of course, our people would be- 
come aroused in the event of attack, but 
then it would be too late. Bomb shelters 
cannot be built overnight and neither 
can civil defense units be trained so 
that if an attack comes, we may handle 
the resultant damage with the least pos- 
sible confusion. Only by such teamwork 
as exists among well-trained groups can 
we hope to aid the distressed, fight fires, 


our cities, Our ports, Oo 


and restore order in our communities 
with the least possible delay. And it 
takes considerable time to train such 


personnel. That is the reason our peo- 
ple should be made conscious of the criti- 
cal situation that now exists. 


And yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
we are facing this startling situation and 
the gravest crisis in all history, our peo- 
ple, in many instances, go drifting on, 
seemingly indifferent to the possibility 
of impending disaster. ‘This condition 
exists only because the leaders in civic, 
churches, and other endeavors are not 
doing their duty in impressing upon our 
people the seriousness of the situation. 

Korea has certainly unmasked com- 
munism of its propaganda-painted 
peace-loving pretention We certainly 
know now the Communists will go 
to war if necessary to attain their ob- 


that 


The fact that the Soviet Union stood 
ready to assist Communist China in their 
push in Korea clearly demonstrates that 
they are prepared now to risk a war be- 
tween the free peoples of the world and 
the Communist-dominated nations. No, 
world war III is not impossible but a real 
probability and the sooner our people 
realize it, the better. 

A brief resume of the military might 
of Russia in comparison with that of our 
country should make us shudder: 

Russia has 187 divisions well equipped 
and ready to move immediately, whereas, 
we have only 14 divisions and 80 percent 
of these are in the Pacific. 

Russia has embarked on a program 
of building 1,000 submarines and has al- 
ready completed 360. We must remem- 
ber that it took only 50 submarines to 
practically drive Great Britain and our- 
selves off the high seas in World War II. 

We know Russia is stockpiling the 
atomic bomb and possesses the planes 
that can leave Russian soil on a nonstop 
flight and drop the bombs on any eastern 
seaboard community within 12 hours 
from starting time. 

Russia has more than 50,000 tanks— 
outnumbering us many, many times. 

She has embarked upon a program of 
building a four-fleet navy, which is cer- 
tainly cause for sober thought. We are 
told that the timetable for completion 
of her full war-footing program is 1952, 
On the other hand, we have seen our- 
selves during the past 6 years drift from 
the greatest military power recorded in 
all history to being so weak that we are 
kicked around by Red China, inviting at- 
tack and possible disaster. Yes: if these 
facts were only presented to our people, 
civilian defense would be of first order in 
every community. 

My friends, in 30 years we have seen 
communism spread from only a philos- 
ophy of Marx to an engulfing threat to 
the entire world; in fact, the United 
States is the only Nation today that can 
withstand the onslaught of communism 
standing alone. 

In the past 6 years we have seen com- 
munism spread from the Baltic Sea to 
the China Sea. In the past 18 months 
we have seen aggression in West Ger- 
many, Trieste, and Indochina. During 
the same short period we have seen Rus- 
sia assume control of the Polish Army; 
we have seen conditions arise in Bulgaria 
causing the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with this country. We have 
seen one of our planes shot down over 
the Baltic, murdering 10 of our fine 
young men, And, finally, we have dis- 
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covered that they will resort to war to 
obtain their objective. Yes; commu- 
nism is on the march and when deceit, 
intrigue, and subversive tactics fail, judg- 
ing from past performances, force is 
inevitable. 

Do you think it reasonable to assume 
that Russia will wait until we arm Eu- 
rope and prepare for her defeat? Is it 
not possible that she will feel that in the 
interest of her own self-defense she 
should strike before we are ready? 

Will Russia stand by and let the lead- 
ers of the free nations accuse her of 
banditry? Is not the exchange of harsh 
words between the leaders of the world 
sufficient to convince one that war is 
possible at any moment? 

A bird’s-eye view of this horrible sit- 
uation will certainly convince any rea- 
sonable mind that preparedness on the 
part of our population should be a mat- 
ter of paramount importance. Our 
civilian-defense units throughout our 
country must act immediately. 

So, I repeat, let us all do what we can 
to impress upon our people in every city, 
hamlet, and town the urgent necessity 
of perfecting their civil-defense pro- 
grams immediately. We all must act 
now. 





Further Report on the Medical Profess'cn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE D. O’SULLIVAN 


OF NESRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, December 22, 1950, the Wash- 
ington Post, of Washington, D. C., car- 
ried the following startling informa- 
tion: 

ONE-THIRD CALLED UNFIT—HIGH REJECTION 
RATE oF DocroRs PuzZLeES AREA DRaFT 
OFFICIALS 

(By Sam Stavisky) 

Army and Selective Service officials are 
disturbed over the high rate of physical re- 
jection among draft-liable doctors in some 
sections of the country, it was learned 
yesterday. 

The authorities have been relieved to dis- 
cover, following a quick unofficial survey, 
that the national physical rejection rate 
among the draft-registered physicians, den- 
tists, and veterinarians is only around 17 per- 
cent. This figure approximates the physi- 
cal-rejection rates for the regular 19- 
through-265 selectees. 

But the officials are considerably con- 
cerned, in particular sections, with the ab- 
normally high rejection rates such as the 
Second Army area, which includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky. 

In the Second Army area, it was learned, 
nearly one-third of the medical men classi- 
fied as 1-A and sent up to the 26 area in- 
duction centers have been turned back as 
unfit for duty because of physical disability. 

Second Army medical officers are particu- 
larly perturbed over the situation because 
only recently a group of Medical Reserve offi- 
cers was given a similar physical checkup, 
and although these men were for the most 
part 35 to 50 years of age, the rejections 
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A793 ‘S 
othe profession during the war 
thereto. That is one 
I ! | men and den- 
t their physical exami- 
I rhe vere physically in- 
( 1 t commenced their 
‘ 1 why the medical 
I e guilty of such 
r for the past few 
i one of the reasons why 
t profe ns have manifested such 
dev Cl ty toward both civilian and 

I 

nemt that no true 
( | en t 1 those of the 
vho d A sound mind 
I t several generations an 
‘ e of sympathy has been ex- 
ter 1 to the 1} cally handicapped, 
l f ! fault with such notions, 
a r ti tl e uniortunate 
pe n be permitted to take 
over the me dental, or uny other 
profession. Neither should they be se- 
lected or elected to positions of authority 
in Government at any level. The phys- 
ically and mentally fit only should be 


rmitt to enter the professions and 
and responsibilities of 


p 
] 
Government entrusted to them. 


I do} th President Truman will 
| rt able-b 1 men and women from 
the \ is branches of the armed serv- 
ices and give them educations in the 


edi ntal, and other allied profes- 
ons so that our Nation may again have 
ctors instead of incompetents and 
morons at the medical helm in our great 


Case History of a Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 11, 1950 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article entitled “Case His- 
tory of a ”" written by Arnold 
Heidenheimer, which appeared in the 
New Republic for December 25. 1950. 

I hope that a perusal of it will caus 
Members to pause and give full and 
thorough consideration to similar mat- 
ters in the days ahead, before rushing in 
with rash and unfounded charges, The 


above-mentioned article follows: 


< 


Smear 





CA HIsTORY OF A SMEAR 
(By Arnold Heidenheimer) 

A month or so ago two old acquaintances 
met for lunch in Washington They dis- 
cussed the request « General Marshall for 
the pointment of Mrs. Anna Rosenberg as 

A t Secretary of Defense. Others 


were interested in Mrs. Rosenberg as the first 
woman to be recommended for a high de- 


fe € post The two friends, Gerald L. K. 
£ h and Benjamin Freedman, were less 
concerned with her sex than with her re- 
lis 

rhe two were joined, as Freedman later 
told a Se te committee, by common aims. 
They reed on acommon plan. When lunch 


was over, Freedman, the apostate Jew who 
had once arranged for shipments of machine 
guns to the Mufti, returned to New York. 
I time anti-Semitic agitator 
and Fascist, went to work. Soon Smith tele- 
phoned Freedman to tell him that he was 
sending up two men who wanted the dirt on 
Anna Rosenberg. He implied, so Freedman 
testified, that they were official Senate in- 
vestigators. When they arrived in the middle 
of the night, however, one identified him- 
self as Don Surine, special investigator for 
Senator JoseEPH McCarTuy, the other, as Ed- 
ward Nellor, leg man for Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
After this meeting Freedman returned to 
Wshingtor From the office of Representa- 
tive JOHN RANKIN he sent a letter to ail Sen- 
rs on the Armed Servic@&8 Committee vol- 
unteering sworn affidavits to prove that Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg was a former Communist 
and a member of the John Reed Club in New 
York during At the same time 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., began a series of broad- 
casts predicting that the Rosenberg case 
would loom larger than the Hiss affair as 
proof of Communist infiltration in Wash- 


iy t 
i! 


Smith the old 


the thirties. 





The Senate Armed Services Committee had 
ayproved her appointment on November 29 
after a brief hearing. But with the cries of 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., victor over their defeated 
Chairman MILLARD TyYpINnGs, ringing in their 
ears, the Senators rushed to reopen the case 
in a series of closed-door meetings arranged 
for Freedman and the “witnesses” he had 
worn would back him up, which was to mean 
Ralph De Sola, a former fanatical Commu- 
nist of Sephardic Jewish background, who 
had violently turned against his past. 

Even before Freedman’s initial appearance 
before the committee, the anti-Semitic press 
all over the country went into action with 
iming headlines. The Jewish conspiracy 
became symbolized in Anna Rosenberg, who 
had come to this country from Hungary in 
1912 and became one of our outstanding 
experts on labor relations. Leading the pack 
was Conde McGinley’s Common Sense, which 
had been saved from bankruptcy by Freed- 
man himself when McGinley earlier this 
year was hauled into a New Jersey court for 
resisting the execution of judgment for non- 
payment of debts. Common Sense switched 
from headlines on Yiddish Marxists plot 
United States of America defeat by U.S.S.R. 
to shouting about Mrs. Rosenberg’s coming 
from the heart of the Eastern European Yid- 
dish population and alleging that she was 
guilty of repeated subversive activities in 
the thirties. Other hate sheets took the cue. 
The Newsletter, put out in Los Angeles by 
Robert H. Williams, who still holds a Reserve 
status in the Army Intelligence, devoted sev- 
eral issu to Mrs. Rosenberg. Forrest C. 
Sammons’ West Virginia anti-Communist 
league dropped its promotion of the Protocols 
of Zion to join the campaign. So did the 
various front organizations of Gerald L. K. 
Smith who, in a letter to his backers, claimed 
sole credit for getting Mrs. Rosenberg. 

Freedman’s appearance before the Senate 
committee was no novel experience to him. 
In addition to testifying before Congress on 
his tie-up with the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, he has made frequent 
court appearances—their high point being a 
suit he brought against Bernard Baruch, 
Senator LEHMAN, and Thomas Watson, presi- 
dent of International Business Machines, for 
conspiring with Cardinal Spellman to Keep 
him out of the Catholic Church. Freedman’'s 
Ralph De Sola, was also no new- 
comer to the witness stand. Testifying 
against his former Communist comrades has 
been one of his major activities since 1939, 
although his latest endeavors have been in 
the musical columns of the Freeman. 

Ralph De Sola's testimony before the com- 
mittee had consistency and harmony. With 
a zeal which caused Senator WaYNEe Morse, 
Republican of Oregon, who holds a master of 


scres 





star witness 
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arts in clinical psychiatry, to call him one of 
the most extreme paranoiacs I have ever 
seen, De Sola went to work. 

“I, Ralph De Sola,” he stated in an affi- 
davit, submitted by Freedman, that paral- 
leled his testimony, “solemnly swear and af- 
firm that I was a member of the Communist 
Party of the United States of America 
* * * I was recruited by James M y 
* * * in his company I met Anna Rosen- 
berg and he advised me that this outstand- 
ing social worker wes a party member, |} 
like many important comrades was kept out 
of general activity that might expose her t 
enemies of the Communist Party.” 

Later, De Sola stated he was told to for- 
get the names of “early party contacts su 
as Anna Rosenberg * * * as the Co: 
munist Party had most important work 
these top comrades.” De Sola added that 
vould provide witnesses who would corrob- 
orate his testimony. To substantiate hi 
statements, clippings from the Daily Work 
and other New York newspapers were in- 
troduced, which cited an Anna Rosenb¢ 
as having signed John Reed literature a: 
at another time being arrested by New Jersey 
police in the course of 4 radical fracas. 

The present New York postal directory lists 
43 Mrs. Anna Rosenbergs in that city alone, 
Was the John Reed signer, Anna Rosenbe1 
the woman whose confirmation was now be- 
fore the Senate? De Sola swore that she 
was, and superficial appearances seemed to 
bear out Fulton Lewis’ anticipation of an- 
other “Hiss trial.” 

On the following day Mrs. Rosenberg left 
her Pentagon office, next door w Secretary 
Marshall's, to face her accuser. She flatly 
denied ever having seen him before, and 
later told newsmen, “I didn’t believe anyone 
who has lived the way I have, who has 
worked the way I have, could be accused in 
such a way by a man who admits he was a 
Communist.” Even unfriendly acquaint- 
ances of hers thought it unthinkable that 
a@ shrewd and ambitious woman who was 
then deputy director of Gen. Hugh Johnson's 
NRA, and looking ahead, would be indis- 
creet enough to engage in Communist ac- 
tivity. 

But still it was 
against his. 

Typincs after all was packing his bags 
down the hall, and McCartTHy’s aide was 
coaching the accusers. Chairman RUSSELL 
announced that the question of mistaken 
identity is not completely eliminated. 

The next witness was Helen Winner, De 
Sola’s ex-wife. Her main contribution was 
to give further background to Senator 
Morse’s analysis of De Sola. He was, she 
said, completely unstable, and haunted by a 
mother complex which caused him to blame 
women, especially successful women, for his 
own shortcomings. Miss Winner reportedly 
asked the Chairman to keep her remarks 
secret as she feared reprisals by De Sola on 
herself and her children. She described him 
as a person who goes to great extremes for 
what he regards as noble reasons. As a 
former fervent Communist and feature edi- 
tor of the Worker she had been with De Sola 
at many party gatherings, but she denied 
categorically that she had ever seen Mrs. 
Rosenberg at any of these. 

This concluded the fourth day the com- 
mittee had looked into the matter. When 
hearings resumed Monday Freedman stuck 
to his guns in further testimony before the 
committee. Senator Morse's statement that 
there “appeared to be some organized anti- 
Semitic forces” behind the attack on Mrs. 
Rosenberg was the first public hint of the 
real character of the locked-door proceed- 


Mrs. Rosenberg’s word 


ings. Some interesting links between 
Freedman and De Sola also came to the 
front. Most often mentioned was Hallan 


Richardson, former attorney for the York- 
ville Nazi, Joe McWilliams. Richardson had 
been Freedman’s attorney in the cases aris- 
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( t t aistrict 12 years, labor wv a sacred cow. Most of assigned to the Board members as their per- 
( the staff had con in as crusaders for or- sonal staffs. Thus, the review section per- 
been ganized | ; 1 had never lost the fervor, sonnel turned up as nuclei of what amounte 
eneral An employer was regarded as guilty merely to five little review sections, advising the 
I a t e he n employe! individual Board members. These people 
, Under the tion agreement, about of whom 18 or 19 are assigned to each B i 
[ 1,200 ernployees in Washington and through- member—were the only attorneys in the 
é out the « t ‘ rted to and about 250 agency exempted by law from reporting t 
I T t me € f the Board One of my mie eral col s 
vo em-~ first moves v to invite those on my staff There were three ways to kill Taft-Hartley 
- who were 1 illi to ibscril to Tatt- and all three were tried. First, there vy 
aa the legislative. Herzog, who dominated t 
i ut 7 Ww . : I instituted early was abolition Board, had opposed Taft-Hartley when 
I ed ‘ aul ry contract with the union was passed, and he supported two later ef- 
l ( es ‘ ed by th Wag- forts to abolish it legally. The second 
: i 1 provided that all mo- method was to make crippling decisi 
I tained. ti and changes had to be reported to the continued interpretation of the law so as to 
J : , t i be disputed i e union restrict the employer on every count, b 
t mem i should have the job. I told not to restrict the union, even at the expense 
I t un : Iv it i to } t no- of individual employees. The third was ad- 
tices of v i ) that anyone interested ministrative maneuvering, of which my 
" could aj but that jobs would be filled by ouster was the crowning move. 
my me, as ne res) Government ¢ 1, Outright repeal was a leading issue in the 
lu . and t I : ‘ 1 be made by me 1948 presidential campaign, and was used 
wae id : d f ll it was worth in labor votes. The law 
; , - I aE — in- had been passed over a Truman veto, and 
A Presi- volved the T H , ion its revocation was a plank in the Democra 
: ted to ap- Comm\ ft nm platform 
a t : ne a hes Ry } a sad 3 . os y in 1 . Two sore points with the union bosses were 
c i Wy, and ¥ 7 mo vel sabor Organizavon of which it is the prohibition of the closed shop—under 
t had be = = ¢ unit By agree- which a man has to belong to a union be- 
: a ” me two hold-over Board fore he can get a job—and the authoriz 
, I aq! . the rule would be, Tan- use of injunctions to halt that and other 
_su ME d ac : L — 7 the A. F. of L. and specified union unfair practices. Both irked 
I would be relieved for y Sea . - ae n. The air was at once the Int rnati nal Typographical i n, 
- ; against which we had obtained an injunc- 
} tk e B rd - a IO of ‘Pl tested that not a ae tion for violation of the closed-shop clause. 
os ss = ; pe ' tis - Cro un = aa dew ike _— ee oe law aici When the ITU convention that summer 
: i Abe Murdock, a ret y cau f the presence of Ben Gold, a Commu- ea . ‘ +n esiniens + 
; a : i gai demanded that the President investigate 
: : , a a - a oe ~ en r, eee CIO officers. Senator Tarr’s unwarranted interference 
I iJ. ¢ d Gray, a R iblican A. F. of L. officials complained that none of A ig cata are : i : 
: ’ ; . . with the executive branch—in inviting dur- 
f J N. Y., who had served on the t*eir unions could use the NLRB machinery a : PROT TEM a 
V Board the 2-year b use of John L. Lewis, a vice president ing my absence two of my nestevants to his 
F — " ; : ; . ' : office to discuss the ITU case with Chicago 
t w! wasn't a Commie but was too stubborn a . : es 1 , 
. : : =. aa Rte ; - : publishers—I was called on the White House 
\ P i t ly 1 me of my ap- to sign My answer to both of them was, carnet 
+ “Well the ] ing y ; al PV. 
] bMS, I TAS Provence | - bal eee ning = oe me on rid, of Clark Clifford, then the President’s special 
‘ i members, that a ugh he t those fellows. That’s what the law is for. 
| é he would expect me to admin- They didn’t like that, and went to see - unsel, ae o-cxamined me as prosecutor, 
ce with its terms and the members of the Board. A day or so later, with the President sitting as judge. The 
j ( ‘ H { 1 that he one of the Board members called to advise Presid aes ked me whether I cen’ — 
\ run my job. me that he hadn't understood what we had — one aon a gem 
In ( agreed upon, and that he would have to eins ae ere — : . R.. = ae, = 
I rT witl > h- withdraw from the agreement. The next probably wouldn't have recognized it as pres- 
ne he 1 nmer of 1947. There were day the second member came to say he had sure anyhow, because we ee already pre- 
cel icies and blank spaces in understood it thoroughly, but that he would ne =o ape pier Al secgeane Ip ey F 
I idce these. I worked out an have to pull out, too start contempt proceedings against ITU ofli- 
ting authority—between the In a few weeks the first case involving the Cals. (Later the court found them in con- 
I d vit] he hold- point « before the Board. Nith Gray, tempt.) 3 ; 
‘ I i membe hington. The the only Republican, dissenting, it ruled that I could not help thinking how Harry S. 
c Paul M was in a hospital the A. F. of L. and CIO were not labor organi- Truman, as chairman of the Senate commit- 
in N ( admini trative gations, and consequently their officers did tee bearing his name, had put the heat on , 
{ formerly exer- not have to sign. The Board has been re- many an official only a few years before. 
cised ( ! 1 Vv 1 to me 5 versed in two out of three such cases by the When the administration hailed the 1948 
my represented about 85 percent circuit court of appeals, and if the Supreme  €lection as a mandate from the people to re- 
of the ivities. Court likewise overrules the Board, doubt peal Taft-Hartley, the majority board mem- 
I ment proved to be particularly will be cast on many NLRB decisions. These bers went to work to help achieve this end. 
ol : C irman Herzog and became cases affect especially the CIO, which did not Chairman Herzog, who had been chafing un- 
the | of al intramural fight, much meet the requirements until December 1949, der the loss of the administrative powers 
of whi 1as never before been publicly re- Under the Wagner Act, cases sent up by he had held in the Wagner days, was the 
lated I B d spent much of its energy the trial examiners were digested by a re- most active. 
it the f half of 1950, for in- view section which recommended board ac- One characteristic incident was blown up 





t , on ¢ to repudiate the agree- tion. The section had been built up by by the columnists into the battle of the 
l Nathan Witt and Thomas I. Emerson. Witt bathroom. What happened was this: When 
At t t in August 1947, the Board has twice refused, before the House Come the agency was preparing to move into new 





c i it me i licitor to advise it on mittee on Un-American Activities, to affirm Offices in January 1949, and we were discuss- 
! f lk rh was no provision for or deny membership in the Communist ing assignment of space, someone asked who 
i t Board had no authority Party, on the ground of self-incrimination, Was to get the corner office, which had a 


it at the members’ insist- and has been named in testimony by Lee Private shower. J. Copeland Gray, then a 
‘ I i ed from my staff a solicitor Pressman as having been a fellow member board member, remarks innocently to Her- 





they specifically re- of a Washington Communist cell. Emerson, 208, “Paul, why don’t you and Bob toss up a 

q d. The first citor resigned in about now a Yale professor, was identified in a coin and see who gets it?” 
1 was succeeded by Ida Klaus, a report of the same committee as president Without a word, Herzog stalked out of the 
David Dubinsky, president of the in 1950 of the National Lawyers’ Guild, room. I learned later that he was furious 


Interna 1 Ladies’ Garment Workers’ which the committee called “the foremost that anybody but the chairman would be 
l Shortly after her accession the real legal bulwark of the Communist Party, its considered for it, and gave Gray a dress- 


trouble started front organizations, and controlled unions.” ing down for even suggesting the possibility. 
v I moved in, the atmosphere of the Congress specifically abolished the review As it turned out, I was assigned offices at the 


é was thoroughly Wagnerian. section in passing the Taft-Hartley law, but other end of the hall, and without my re- 
l - ’ r act. which manv staff its personnel furnished more than half of questing it, a shower was also installed for 
I ! iministering for 10 or the nearly 100 legal assistants, or law clerKs, me. 
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e order « 
imeda I i 
i ea n om 
s t t - 1 T 
The l . } z ( 
I T de the Re \ 2 ] ? or . 
ever, it could be blocked | eithe H e, u len the N y ! . t s 
and the Senate vetoed i t hired by the New J y ¢ \ } l I 
Personal relations! i he encv nat- judge agreed that t , . : ‘ 


urally had becom«¢ I \ I 1 





most communications be é the } i i I ere 1 I l é ; 1 e ! 7 
me were on } e but rt 12 iled, I ‘ , c r- 
a pe nfere ve ( : : ' 
in l’s « é effort t t e tr > I I 
to ou b I e- . - . i 

> : ; Mm «¢ roved 
sulted only in my listeni to ¢ hours of M y as , . 

2 re a . 1 t ; Cc a . 
vituperative criticism a , offi . 
1 ( Al ] I k God f ‘ , ; 

All pretense at bipart hip had been > it " cei I K I 
dr¢ p ed by ther The } \ t I Y + fford ¢t ' T ‘ ; . ‘ - 
packed with Fair Dealet The term of Gray — a : . , 4 4 ¢ 
the only Republican, \ ed to expire wit ' f J [3 : 
in December 1949 w ta v i to him te 4 1 ¢ , , 
from the White Houss to wh he , CH Sevicws L ae 1 ( ! I 


would be reappointed or replaced To date, S = ; n = t Hin f W I I 
he has received not even e of tl 7 af : Agel oboe nee ( f White H 

from the White House for his 2 I ery : ee i. ae nee I } i 

His successor, Paul L. Styl De crat who was Ste u é l ( ; 

had once been an ITU orga r, became 5 : , ee 
rather openly labor’s man board. I = Sn cee ru i giv ’ . a ' 


was the only responsible off t there 





who fully sup} ed d def i Taft- a 5 oe 
‘ I’? ; c 1 c ne t a t t T ; 
Hartley, and I of t like H e : I i 
’ didn't ive to he ( i 


bridge. athena . 4 
It would seem elemental th the mem- ae M ' — a . a ‘ cussed ¥ Cc} ! H 

bers of a quasi-judicial board should be ex- = puna 

perienced lawyers, yet in 1 years the fare 

NLRB has been pitifully de id of lav r It is the sd tine ones ‘ , : 

members—and I mean lawyers with real aad sae aida a. Cea el. M l r, Ge e J.B i I 

courtroom experience, not just attorn $ Circuit Court of Annesis to met Gecieion yemocrat, ' 

law. Three of the five present members vera seed ma 4 

have been admitted to the bar, but onl S ent eoninn mks i a dtl wil GO 1 vO pr z 


1 1 , T Hi 
has had any courtroom legal experience. He indefensible : 5 : tu H ‘ 
is Murdock, who was county attorney of the ency ridicu I : I i - 
Beaver County, Utah, and city attorney of jj e a present f restos pe , ‘ 
. - t ’ ‘ r 
Beaver for a total of about 10 years in the t rd ws. i ; ; _ 


1920’s and early 1930’s. (The 1930 popula- Th + a vi * eit] © to hu te 1 : ‘ file the : eB 
tion of Beaver County was 5,136 and of the  t ove I 
city of Beaver 1,673.) Yet this is the } i ent them, a 
which has frequently undertaken to reverse ordered to defend : ion which criticiz 
the Federal courts as well as the general me In another ise, the | rd or ed me jul 
counsel. t l } rt of ea] : LY 

NLRB procedure is slow, and while it’s the district judge in tl e ne circuit who What | , 
starting, grave damage may be done throug! had issued an injunctior had been wrong little « ] é I 

labor-union practices which the law declares and the board had been right private pr tice r t I 
to be unfair. Taft-Hartley, therefore, au- Frequently the Board tried to dictate to expected. B 

thorizes the use of injunctions to halt h me how to write the briefs which it was my i 
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No Good Word for Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
m wre 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tu lay, December 26, 1950 

Mr. FEIGHAN Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remal in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle appeal in the January 6 issue of 
America, 1 1al Catholic weekly, en- 
titled “‘_No Good Word for Tito:” 

( ) WorD For TIToO 
(I Edward Duff) 

"_ , no bill that has come out of 
the Fore Affairs ( nmittee or before the 
H e ! be u ted with as little en- 
t lasn the m«¢ ure before us today.” 
Representative A. A. Rrsicorr, Democrat, 
c cticu was describing H. R. 9853, a 
bi 1ote the f ign policy d pro- 
vide f deft and welfare of the United 
f ing emergency relief assist- 
an i 4 me ure that his come 
n re ted out From the Repub- 
l H e, Representative H. R. 
Gi ] » tau cd 

Virtu y every speaker in behalf of this 
me ‘ prefaced his or her remarks 
\ ipology 1 attempted disclaimer 








for supporting Tit an avowed Communist 
am ead government as dictatorial, 
ruthle gf i brutal as there is in existence 
on é today.” 

In the & te Chamber Tom CoNNALLY, 
Democrat, Texas, chairman of the Foreign 
Re Committee, opened debate on S. 
4232 with t dauntless spirit of the Lone 

‘ Ser r 2 years ago had suggested 
t Iv d today be standing on the floor 
of d States Senate advocating $38,- 
000,000 f id to Communist Yugoslavia, I 
sl dad} e ¢ ed him to order.” 

rhe \ no eg 1 word for Tito in the 
discu n of emergency relief for Yugoslavia 
that opens in the Senate on December 7, 
and e House on December 12. The re- 
lief bill was passed and sent to the Presie 
dent for signature on December 19. 

Repeatedly describing the measure as a 

Conere decided hedge its 
I 1 aid to Tito would strengthen 
Ame! i's national defense Interesting cone 
qaiti were attached to the gift of food to 
t pe eof Yi vik Indeed, Yugoslavia 
Was regui to agree to some guaranties be- 
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fore t issistance granted was made avail- 
able to her, She was required: 

1. To provide us with local currency needed 
for Amer administrative expenses of the 
pr 

2. “To give full and continuous publicity 
throu the pre radio, and all other avail- 
ab 1iedia in Yugoslavia to the assistance 
fur hed by tl United States,” and more 
important, to allow us acce to ich media. 


3. To allow us to « 
distribution by Yu 


serve and supervise the 
slavia of the food we 


a i The House report mentioned 12 
or 13 American observers, a palpably insuf- 
ficient 1 ber.) 
4. To distribute our and all other available 
f i “without discrimination as to race or 
political or religious belief 
lo bank local funds to the value of our 


gift of food “to provide relief to needy per- 
children and for charitable, 
medical, and such other purposes as may be 
mutually agreed upon.” This is the countere 
part funds arrangement in all ECA grant: 
6 lo take all appropriate economic me: 
ures to reduce its relief needs, to encourag 
increased production and distribution of 
foodstuffs within Yugoslavia and to lessen 
the danger of similar future eme . 


itative WALTER H. Jupp (Republican, 
' hl 


sons and to 








rencie 


Represe! 





Minne is re nsible for this amend- 
ment calling on Tito to stop exporting food 
in a frenzied effort to industrialize his coun- 
try and to cease forcing collectivization on 
Yugoslavia’s peasants. Said Congressman 
JUDD 


“When our Government is advocating land 
ré m and wider distribution in many coun- 
ing family- 


tries and is ur »wned and oper- 





ated farms here in the United States, it 
ought not be helping Tito in exactiy the 
Opposite direction in Yugoslavia.” 

In an effort make it clear that we are 
aiding the people of Yugoslavia, not their 
Communist bosses, another amendment, 
sponsored by Senator Brien McManon, 
Der t, of Connecticut, was attached: 

“Nothing in this act shall be interpreted 
as end g measures undertaken by the 
present Government of Yugoslavia which 
suppress or destroy religious, political, and 
eco! liberty, and the Yugoslav Governe 


so notified when aid is fur- 
nished under this act.” 

Stringent si tions were written into the 
Emergency Relief Assistance to Yugoslavia 
Act. Every 3 months the Secretary of State 
is to make a full and detailed report to 
Congress providing information on whether 
Yugoslavia is fulfilling the six congressional 
conditions and what developments are noted 
“in the attitude of Yugoslavia with respect 
to basic human rights.’”” The President—or 
Congress by concurrent resolution—is em- 
powered to terminate all assistance promptly, 
should it become clear that Yugoslavia is 
not living up to her agreement or should 
“changed conditions make the continuance 





of assistance unnecessary or undesirable or 
no longer consistent with the national in- 
terest or the foreign policy of the United 


States 

Strengthening America’s national defense 
Was the consideration in the 
minds of the Congressmen, Representative 
JacosB K. Javits, Republican, of New York, 
spoke of the aid as “economic warfare.” We 
should spend the money to have “a Come- 
nunist backfire burning in Yugoslavia,” Sen- 
ator ToM CONNALLY urged. Our gift of food 
will, it was argued, cost us nothing really, 
since the money will be taken from appro- 
priated but unexpended Marshall plan 
funds, according to an amendment of Sena- 
tor Par McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada, 
Though the administration hac asked for 
$38,000,000, Senator MCCarRAN rephrased the 
request to read “not in excess of $50,000,000” 


overriding 
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to legalize the $12,200,000 already given 
ECA under dubious authority. 

Our national interest, it was felt, de- 
manded that we support the heresy that } 
erupted inside international commu 
that we should encourage Tito’s nm 
thumbing at Stalin. It was assumed th 
the break between Tito and the Kremli: 
was sincere, complete, and irreparable. It 
was argued that to have 32 Yugoslav divi- 
sions stationed on the Soviet flank was 
deterrent to aggression well worth tl} 
price—less than one-third the cost of equip- 
ping and maintaining an American divisio 
for 1 year. The suggestion that our brit 
might buy only an immobilized Yugos] 
army in the case of a bypassing Soviet in- 
vasion of Western Europe was not taken t 
seriously. It was understood that the Yugo- 
slav army would certainly fight if the coun- 
try was invaded. Our military leade: 
headed by Generals Marshall and Bradley, 
seemed not too fearful we would be barred 
from the Adriatic by Tito. They endorsed 
the aid bill, obviously preferring to have 
Tito rather than Stalin in Belgrade. 

How well the much-publicized 32 divisions 
of the Yugoslav army would or could fight 
was disputed. Representative MICHAEL 
FEIGHAN (Democrat, Ohio) reminded Con- 
gress that Hitler crushed a Yugoslav army 
of impressive numbers in 1 week in 1941, 
Tito’s forces, armed with captured German 
and Italian equipment and cast-off Soviet 
matériel, is manifestly no match for the 
motorized armies of the satellites. More- 
over, the morale of the army, which is com- 
posed mainly of peasants, reflects the peo- 
ple’s hatred of the Communist regime. 
Representative Wayne L. Hays (Democrat, 
Ohio) could claim to have first-hand infor- 
mation on the point. Our military attaché 
in Belgrade had assured him that he (Hays) 
was the only American who had seen the 
Yugoslay Army on maneuvers. “Ragtag, 
bobtailed, ill equipped, poorly clad fighting 
units,” was Mr. Hays’ judgment. In case 
of invasion they would “murder their offi- 
cers, take to the hills and fight against Tito 
mmunists from without and try 
to set up an independent government in 
Yugoslavia.” Congressman FEIGHAN argued 
that we should send a military mission to ge 
the facts that concern our national interest 
so crucially. 








and the ¢ 


WHY THE NEED? 

How real is Yugoslavia’s need? Represent- 
ative CHARLES W. VurRSELL (Democrat, Ili- 
nois) and others pointed out that $421,000,- 
000 of our money has been poured into that 
country since the outbreak of World War II. 
Representative JAMES C. Davis (Democrat, 
Georgia) asked the Library of Congress Leg- 
islative Service to check. The report on 
UNRRA relief (American contribution: 72 
percent) declared: “Yugoslavia has received 
as a gift goods equal in sales value to more 
than 10 years of its total prewar national 
budget and to three full years of its gross 
national income.”’ The report asserted that 
one-third of the Yugoslav Government's reve- 
nue came from the sale of UNRRA supplies 
in 1946. Since the food given by us to the 
people of Yugoslavia is to be sold by Tito’s 
regime through regular commercial (na- 
tionalized) outlets, Congressmen could well 
have shown more interest in the prices the 
Government will fix and the use of ration 
cards to penalize the antisocial, i. e., demo- 
cratic, elements. 

According to American experts the food 
shortages due to the drought vary in different 
parts of Yugoslavia. he grain production 
for the whole country amounts to 71 percent 
of the 1947-49 average. How much of the 
shortage is due to the drought and how 
much to Tito’s policy? John J. Haggerty, 
the agricultural attaché at our Belgrade 


mistically 
farms is n 
farms.” 

The debate served 
strous tyranny tl 
There was a full airing of 
methods of a regime run on 
tainil by denial of 
freedom of elections, freed 
Congressman told his colle 
an old lady in Serbia last 
band had been visited by 
seeking to know why he h: 
more grain. Before he 
arswer, they him 
grandchildren. Senator 
O’ConorR (Democrat, Marylar 
that the aged aunt and uncle 
constituents were jailed for 30 
they were unable to furnish the G 
with their quota of grain. The 
our fliers ruthlessly shot down wh 
course over Yugoslavia was recal 
fate of the 11,000 kidnaped Greek 
was brought up. Tito has return 
70, it was asserted Re 
WAYNE Hays described a scene 
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Tito’s relentless 1 
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York; ANTHONY F. TAuURIELLO, Democrat, 
New York; and MICHAEL FEIGHAN 
of Ohio. In addition to hi I 
Catholics, Tito was indicted f 
ment of American-born Orth 
Varnava Nastic, of Sarajevo, 
for the bombing of Belgrade on 
day morning 1945, just as the 
coming out of their churches. Sta 
ment reports of a relaxation of 
secution in 
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Rights, Privileges, and Benefits for Vet- 
erans and Their Dependents Provided 
by the Eighty-first Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
IN THE _— : - wes 


m 


ue 


REP! ENTATIVES 


day, January 2, 1951 


Mr. RANKIN Mr. Speaker, 
permission to extend my remarks 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am 
résumé of levislation enacted during the 
Eighty-first Congress for the benefit of 
veterans and their dependents 

The Eighty-first Congress has removed 
inequities in and liberalized existing laws 
pertaining to veterans and their depend- 
ents to meet present-day conditions, and 
in many instances has provided original 
legislation for this purpose. There fol- 
lows a brief outline of some of the most 
importat.t legislation on thi ject. 

ATION AND I TSIONS 

Legislation was enacted to remove the 
discrimination which existed against a 
veteran, without dependents, who had 
recovered his competency after having 
been hospitalized, or cared for by the 
Veterans’ Administration, so that he will 
receive, at the expiration of 6 months 
following a finding of competency, the 
amount of benefits withheld during tl 
period of such care by reason of a lim- 
itation precluding payment to him be- 
cause of his estate amounting to $1,500 
or more—Public Law No. 194, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved August 1, 1949. 

The Congress felt the distinction be- 
tween these two classes of veterans, that 
is, a competent veteran discharged from 
hospitalization, and one that was incom- 
petent but restored to competency fol- 
lowing hospitalization, to be unw 
ranted and that the economic 
the veteran who has re 
petency were as great a 
urgent than the need 
erans. 

As a general principle ¢ 
Congress, compensation or 
thorized effective from date 
or date of death only, provided claim 
for such benefit is filed within 1 year 
from such date of discharge or d 
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the di f arrest and a 50 per- 
cent rating for a ynal period of 4 
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and a 50 percent ra 
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to peacetime and wartime vet- 
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equivalent to 80 percent of the 
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previousl ferred to extended this ben- 
el V I da at least 50 per- 
< Public Law 339, Eighty- 
f ( | yved October 10, 1949, 
and I I $36. Eighty-first Con- 
Oct er 29, 1949. 
f ted in the Eighty- 
f ( ex i from 1 to 3 yea 
t I umptive pe yd for 
service ne n of pulmonary tuber- 
r p that if the disease 
( ( pal ercent or more degree 
of « thin 3 ve from the date 
of f f } tive service, it shall be 
dee to have been incurred iy or ag- 
ve service, in the ab- 
sence of affirmative evidence to the con- 
t \ Phi applies to wartime vet- 
erans for service-connected compensa- 
tion purposes and it served to place 
W da \ Il veterans more nearly on a 
parity with the presumption accorded 
under earlie i for World War I vet- 
erans for tl disease—Public Law 573, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved June 23, 
1950 
INSURANCE 
A law was passed to make it clear that 
national service life insurance, which 
becoines payable by reason of death of 


the insured on or after August 1, 1946, 
in any case in which a beneficiary, not 
entitied to a lump-sum settlement, sur- 
vives the insured and dies before receiv- 
ine all the benefits due and payable, the 
commuted value of the remaining un- 
paid installments—whether accrued or 
not—shall be paid in one sum to the 
estate of the insured and not to the 
estate of the beneficiary. This law was 
enacted to clarify the provisions of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act, as 
amended—Public Law 69, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved May 23, 1949. 
HOUSING LEGISLATION 


World War I and II veterans, or their 
families, are given preference for ad- 
mission to low-rent public-housing proj- 
ects by an amendment to the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended. 
This amendment provides preference in 
the follewing order: First, service-con- 
nected disabled veterans; second, fami- 
lies of deceased veterans and servicemen 
whose deaths were service-connected; 
and, third, families of other veterans and 
servicemen, This amendatory act also 
provides a preference to veterans of any 
war, or their families, regardless of 
service connection, in the granting of 
loans for construction or repair of farm 
homes. It is required, however, that 
such veteran shall have been discharged 
or released from service under conditions 
other than dishonorable. This law also 
provides certain aid to State low-rent or 
veterans’ housing projects—Public Law 
171, Eighty-first Congress, approved July 
15, 1949. 

Another law enacted in the Eighty- 
first Congress, increased by approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 the amount of the 
authorization to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association for. she purchase 
of certein home loan mortgages insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration 
or guaranteeu by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, as amended. 


In the Fightieth Congress special hous- 
ing a accorded certain se- 
riously service-connected disabled veter- 
ans in the nature of a contribution by the 
Government of not more than 50 percent 
of the cost of a home and not in excess of 
$10,000 with which to buy or build a new 
home, or to remodel an existing home for 
their requirements. That act was 
amended in the Eighty-first Congress so 
as to extend its benefits to veterans en- 
titled to compensation, under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administra- 


sistance was 


tion, for permanent and total service- 
connected disability due to the loss, or 
loss of use, by reason of amputation, 
ankylosis, progressive muscular dystro- 
phies, or paralysis, of both lower extrem- 
tie as to preclude locomotion 
without the aid of braces, crutches, 
canes, or a wheel chair—Public Law 286, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved Septem- 
ber 7, 1949. 

Another housing act authorizes the 
purchase by the Federal National Mort- 


A 


aee Association oO: any mortgage guar- 

anteed, after October 25, 1949—the date 
olf the act—by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration under the Servicemen’s Read- 
jJustment Act in an original principal 
amount not exceeding $10,000 per dwell- 
ing unit. It also increased to two and 
one-half billions the amount of com- 
mitments, investments, loans, and pur- 
chases which the Association may have 
outstanding at any one time. This, in 
effect, creates a 100-percent Govern- 
ment secondary market for Veterans’ 
Administration guaranteed first-mort- 
gage loans to finance the purchase or 
construction by veterans of low- and 
medium-priced homes. It represents a 
decided liberalization of this secondary 
market for guaranteed loans, which be- 
fore this act restricted the sale by any 
lender to 50 percent of his eligible Vet- 
erans’ Administration and Federal Hous- 
ing Administration loans—Public Law 
387, Eighty-first Congress, approved Oc- 
tober 25, 1949. 

One of the housing acts passed makes 
more liberal the loan provisions under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as 
amended, in that it, first, extends the 
loan benefits of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act to the unmarried widows of 
deceased persons who met the service re- 
quirements of the act and died as the re- 
sult of a service-connected disability; 
second, provides for the renewal of the 
guaranty or insurance entitlement ini- 
tially used for any loan where the secu- 
rity has been taken by a Government 
agency for public use or has been de- 
stroyed by natural hazard or has been 
disposed of for other reasons not the 
fault of the veteran; third, extends the 
permissible period of a home loan from 
25 to 30 years; fourth, authorizes the 
guaranty of loans made by the States on 
an automatic basis; fifth, increases the 
amount of guaranty from 50 to 60 per- 
cent—but not to exceed $7,500—on loans 
for the purchase of residential property 
or construction of a home, provided the 
veteran has not previously availed him- 
self of the loan benefits of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act; sixth, permits 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
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guarantee a loan for a farmhouse secured 

by a first lien on a portion of the farm 
suitable in size and location as an inde- 
pendent home site—including use of th: 

proceeds of the loan to secure the release 
of such site from any existing lien—and 
he is also permitted to exempt a farm- 
housing loan from the first-lien require- 
ment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act: seventh, requires conformity with 
minimum construction requirements 
prescribed by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs in connection with loans on 
residential property on which construc- 
tion is begun after 60 days from enact- 
ment; eighth, repeals the secondary-loan 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act effective December 1, 1950, or 
such earlier time as the Administrator 
may determine after considering speci- 
fied factors, but saving prior guaranties 
and commitments; and, ninth, author- 
izes, with limitations, direct 4-percent 
home or farmhouse loans by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration where the veteran 
has beer. unable, otherwise, to obtain a 
4-percent loan for which he is qualified 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, the total amount of each direct loan 
no’, to exceed $10,000 and such direct 
lending authority to expire June 30, 
1951—Public Law 475, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, approved April 20, 1950. 

The provisions for preference or prior- 
ity to veterans of World War II or their 
families, in the purchase or rental of 
specified housing accommodations was 
evtended to June 30, 195l1—unless ter- 
minated earlier by Presidential procla- 
mation—in still another law enacted in 
the Eighty-first Congress—Public Law 
574, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
June 23, 1950. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 
authorizes the President to reduce max- 
imum principal amounts, maturities, and 
the ratio of loan to the value or cost of 
any type of housing loan in which any 
agency of the Government participates 
if he finds such action necessary after 
considering the effect of such loan on the 
public industry, the national economy, 
and defense production. A proviso re- 
quiring the retention of a relative pref- 
erence for veterans is included in the 
act—Public Law 1774, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, approved September 8, 1950. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Legislation was passed by the Con- 
gress December 18, 1950, having for its 
purpose the granting of vocational re- 
habilitation to those veterans disabled as 
a result of injury or disease incurred in 
or aggravated by active military or naval 
service on or after June 27, 1950, and 
prior to such date as shall thereafter be 
determined by Presidential proclama- 
tion or concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress, who are entitled to compensation 
at the wartime rates, and who are in 
need of vocational rehabilitation to over- 
come the handicap of such disability. 
This benefit is similar to that granted 
for World War II veterans. The Presi- 
dent recommended legislation of this na- 
ture to the Congress under date of De- 
cember 4, 1950—House Document 728, 
Eighty-first Congress. The bill was ap- 
proved by the President and became 
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Law 894, Eighty-iirst Congress 
Yecember 28, 1950. 


n changes in the educa 
I : “OViS1ONS ol the service 
Readjustment Act were enacted in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
fiscal year 1950 in the first ses- 
ity-first Cc 
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for the 
sions of the Eig 
lic Law 266, Eis 
proved August 
chan being temporary limi 
and subject to administrative regula- 
tions, were incorporated, with signifi- 
cant modification in a later act of the 
second session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. This later act 
ifications of schools and courses offered 
by schools, the character of courses, and 
the conditions under which they may 
pursued by eligible veterans, and the 
determination of fair and reasonab 

rates of tuition chargeable by 

tions. It also includes certain entirely 
new provisions, notably minimum stand- 
ards for application by the States in 
approving profit schools, and a proce- 
dure for recovering overpayments of 
subsistence allowance from 

ing to make prompt reports 1 
ance status of veteran trainee Pub- 
lic Law 610, Eighty-first Congre ) 
proved July 13, 1950. 

The purpose of another mea 
‘passed in the Eighty-first Congress is to 
preclude the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, in the adjustment of tuition 1 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, from reducing the estimated costs 
of teaching personnel by reason of Fed- 
eral funds received under the amend- 
ments to the Morrill Act and applied 
by land-grant colleges to teaching costs. 
This law also contains provision 
prior to its enactment were practiced 
administratively, namely, to prevent the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs i 
case of any nonprofit educational insti- 
tution from reducing the amount of tui- 
tion in the computation of t 
by reason of State or municipal or other 
non-Federal funds or private endowment 
or gifts or other income frem nonpro‘it 
sources received by such institutions— 
Public Law 571, Eighty-first Con 
approved June 23, 1950. 
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FOR AMPUT!I 


Public Law 798, Eighty-first Con 
authorizes an appropriation of $800,000 
for the furnishing of automobiles for 
World War II veterans entitled to 
pensation for the loss, or loss of use, of 
one or both legs at or above the an! 
and extends to June 30, 1951, the 
which to apply for eligible veterans who 
have not received the benefit. This law 
also permits the Government to nay 
to exceed $1,600 on the purcha 
a vehicle even though the to 
may exceed that amount—P 
798, hty-first Congress, approved 
tember 21, 1950. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951, appropriated additional funds for 


ress, 


automobiles and ovher conveyances for 
disabled veterans in the amount of 
$375.900—Public Law 843, Eighty-first 


Congre approved September 27, 1900. 
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larger benefit or p 
lable without it; second, pension or 

ition is payable 
Administration because of the vet- 
ath: third, the vet 
rvice; or, fourth, he was discha 
leased from military or naval serv- 
ice after July 26, 1951—Public Law 
Eighty-first Congress, approved Au 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT PR ERENCE 


One enactment on the subject of pref- 
erence in Federal employment grants 
such preference to an additional class 
of mothers of veterans not 
covered by law. It provides this right 


am 


. mother of a deceased or totally di 


veteran, who has remarried, provided she 
is divorced or le lly separated from her 
husband, or such husban 1 the 
time preference is claim Public Lav 
269, Ejighty-first Con yroved 


August 26, 1949 


HOMESTEADING PROVISION 

Loan assistance under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act and the Water 
Facilities Act to persons who acquire 
farms by means cof homest i entry on 
public lands or who purchase f on 
reclamation projects is provided in a 
measure passed in the EKighty-first Con- 
21 It authorizes th cretary of 
A uiture to make loan n t l- 
ri of a mort contract creatin L 
lien against the land, rather than on the 
security of the usual real ¢ ite mort- 

’ 


which was the 
This requirement ¥ un rk- 
able becaus e types of farms were 
prevented from obtainin uch loans in 
view of the requirement in the law that 
the loans were to be secured by a mort- 
gage on the Jand to which they did not 
have title at time of entry or purchase. 
riven oniy aiter certain 
period of occupancy and u 


are the only ones who will become eligi- 


nent 


e the 


ble for such loans on reclam n project 
lands within the next few years because 


of veterans’ preference for the limit 


number of available unit l 
361, Eighty-first Cong! , approved 
October 19, 1949. 


RETIREMENT PAY 


The Career Compensation Act provides 


that all duties, powers, and functions in- 
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of auxiliarie to veterans’ organiza- 
lic Law 661, Eighty-first Con- 
re a roved August 4, 1950 

Provision was made for free mailing 


privil for members of the Armed 
For or ti United States on active 
duty in Korea or in such other areas as 
the President of the United States may 
designate as combat zones or theaters of 
mi operations—Public Law _ 609, 
I I Co 3, approve l July 12, 
l {)} 


Another enactment provides for an 
n until June 30, 1956, of the cur- 
$500 payment per annum by the 
1 Government to State or Terri- 
rial homes for the support of each dis- 
abled soldier or sailor of the United 
State cared for therein—Public Law 
823, Eighty-first Congress, approved 
ptember 23, 1950 
A law was passed amending the Armed 
Fo! Leave Act to extend until June 
30, 1951, the time within which appli- 
cation may be made for terminal-leave 
pay——Public Law 479, Eighty-first Con- 


re approved April 26, 1950. 
The Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 
provides allowances for dependents of 


enlisted members of the uniformed 
ervices—Public Law 1771, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved September 8, 1950. 

Cne of the laws confers upon veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, including 

e Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine 
Insurrection, suffering from non-service- 
connected disabilities the same rights to 
out-patient treatment as are available to 
war veterans suffering from service-con- 
nected disabilities—Public Law 791, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved Septem- 
ber 19, 1950 

In addition, the following measures 
were passed by the House and were pend- 
ing in the Senate at the end of the 
session 

I am reentering them in the hope that 
we may secure their final passage in the 
early days of the coming session. 
BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE AND PENDING IN SENATE 


H. R. 1941: Excludes from the terms 
“parent,” “father,” or “mother” under 
National Service Life Insurance Act any 
parent who shall have deserted his 
family for a period of 7 years and who 
shall remain in such desertion at the 
time insurance matured—reported in 
House January 24, 1950; House Report 
No. 1510; passed House February 6; 
pending in Senate Finance Committee. 

H.R. 2108: Amends the so-called De- 
pendency Allowance Act to provide that 
dependent husbands of female veterans 
may be listed as dependents in order for 
the veteran to receive additional com- 
pensation where the veteran is 50 per- 
cent or more disabled—reported May 5; 
House port No. 511: passed House May 
16, 1949: aundine in Senate Finance 
Committee 

H.R. 4617: Provides pensions for 
World Wars I and II veterans. A sec- 
tional analysis follows: 

Section 1: Any veteran meeting service 
requirements and income limits less than 
55 vears of age who has a single disability 
of 60 percent or more, or two or more 


disabilities, one of which is 40 percent 
or more, making a combined rating of 
70 percent or more, and who is unem- 
ployable, shall be entitled to $60 a month 
pension. The same rate applies to a 
man aged 55 who has disability of 60 
percent or more, single or combined, and 
upon reaching age 60, the disability re- 
quirement is reduced to 50 percent. Note: 
The benefits applying below age 65 are 
now provided by VA regulation known 
{ extension 5 of the 1945 Disability 
Rating Schedule. At age 65, the veteran 
would be pre sumed to be permanently 
and totally disabled without a medical 
examination, and regardless of unem- 
ployability, would receive a pension of 
$72 per month. 

Section 2: Provides rate of $100 in lieu 
of the $60 and $72 rates mentioned above 
for those veterans who are so helpless 
or blind as to need the regular aid and 
attendance of another person. 

Section 3: Raises the annual income 
limitation for a veteran without depend- 
ents from the present $1,000 to $1,200. 
The $2,500 limit for veterans who have 
dependents is left unchanged. 

Section 4: Raises the annual income 
limitation for widows without children 
from the present $1,000 to $1,200. The 
$2,500 limitation for widows who have 
children is left unchanged. 

Section 5: Bars benefits under the pro- 
visions of this act to anyone belonging 


to an organization which seeks to over- 
throw the Government by force or vio- 
lence—hearings March 29, 30, 31, April 
5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 16, 26, 27, 28: reported 
May 12, 1949; House Report No. 580; 
passed House June 1, 1949; now pending 
in Senate Finance Committee. 

Note: The original pension bill, H. R. 
2681, which was recommitted to the com- 
mittee on March 24, 1949, by a vote of 
208 to 207, provided the following: $90 
per month pension for World War I and 
II veterans on reaching age 65; aid and 
attendance rate of $120 in lieu of $90 for 
those helpless or blind; raised the in- 
come limitations for widows from $1,000 
to $2,000 if without children from $2,500 
to $3,000 if with children; placed World 
War II widows on same basis as World 
War I widows for purpose of receiving 
pension. 

H. R. 5833: Building trades training 
under GI bill of rights. Permits work 
on live projects with full institutional 
subsistence rates provided training given 
veterans is on public school property— 
hearings July 14, 19, 26, 27, 28, August 2, 
3,4; reported by House August 24; House 
Report No. 1314; passed House August 
25, 1949; pending before Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, 

H. R. 5965: Provides for the construc- 
tion of veterans’ hospitals involving 16,- 
000 beds. Projects to be altered and 
changed as follows: 


Facilities to be altered 




















Beds 
Location Type 
From— To— 
DORE TNs Vndsscussdvtcscnsciébias fit RE I kia vc teswiticeredtixeniusias 500 1, 000 
Philadelphia, Pa... i satin a ‘ ial 500 1, 000 
PURE Pic ccnndnusiniascaninvdiiédiles | do aha Re Oye ie 50 1, 200 
Do : pags cbinmarewed Neuropsychiatric...........-...--.---. ned 1, 000 1, 250 
Washington, D. C. ‘ hinted General medical_... ni distn a cutinahaianssdkintiis am 50U 750 
Atlanta, Ga —— —_— weptivagdicamun hi aia iniais a Soe . c J 2 ‘OO 750 
Cincinnati, Ohio a I ce il aR OS Be La we 500 750 
Cleveland, Ohio.....- re plasmid esha eli ale a te a lil 500 1, 000 
Do i ? i I a aaa Tce ltd Neu ops yehiatrie ; ae 1, 000 1, 250 
Louisville, K3 | ee eee eee a 500 750 
Chicago, ID aia = ae Gabe Seip ti die wcities dictanntiantisiiadahinined theedaiviabdatilil 500 1, 000 
hi nsas City, Mo ili sniiniadnaiae wan |----- ida eee ceo fe 500 745 
Oklal GC Okla A Se sacencae hoe Oi suntaieeeeetae ‘ +e SOO 1,00 
DE BR Bi oceiccedaetetbckckncnsee deal Dancin ae liek Nit tididsdn wuts be 500 1, 000 
A facilities to be constructed Reported August 24, 1949; House Re- 
i; ok a Se eS “~~ port No, 1315; passed House April 24, 
Location Type Beds 1950, with amendment directing VA to 
SC S”~*é‘SU'VY =poSsibility of used abandoned 
> rh iene ] medic: OO ‘ ‘ s 
New York..,-----------| General medical...) 1,09 armed services hospital; reported in Sen- 
Charlotte, N. C......-. Bil MM cl eae 0 «ate August 4, 1950; Senate Report No. 
Salisbury, N. ¢ ---2----| Neuropsychiatric - 921 2249 
Americus, Ga ...--| Tuberculosis 250 asu. 
Chattanooga, Tenn....-. | General medical.. 500 H. R. 6034: Authorizes $5,000,000 for 
Gainesville, Fla_.......- Neuropsychiatric - 1, 000 aoe : ced a 
———— so, | General meiical o establishment of a veterans’ hospital for 
Memphis, Tenn.........| Neuropsychiatric . 1, 000 
Sallehessse, Fie... | General medical... ing ~~ Negro veterans at the birthplace of 
Thon i ille 7 a az do SE eae 108 Booker T. Washington in Franklin 
irand Rapids, ..-.do Secuiaiadaill 2 , 4 .= 
pane ly gd ne 1,000 County, Va.—hearings August 10; re- 
De catur, TM nee ee | Gene orn 1 medical... - ported in House August 24; House Re- 
Juluth, Minn......... — 20 i ° 
-icmeet aie... “Neuropsychiatric . 73 port No. 1317; passed House September 
: Pe » steeisioling ee - a oan 26, 1940; pending before Senate Labor 
ouston, cece eotcaseo ooce ’ 
Mound Bayou, Miss... | "Genera 1] medic: al.. 20 and Public Welfare Committee. 
Klwns es Greg af ie fo H. R. 6374: Substitute 4 basic rates as 
San Diego, Calif........ a” 20 indicated in the following table for the 
Columbia, 8. 0.22227 iccacoonss 3) ~—«s Previous 15 rates of pensions applicable 


Detroit, Mich PSS Tuberculosis ....-.- 50 





to Spanish-American War veterans, 
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H. R. 6559: Establishes a floor of $60 a 


month for veterans of all wars and peace- 
time who have service-connected tuber- 


culosis and have reached a condition of 
complete arrest—previously, rate applied 
only to World War I veterans—reported 
in House January 25, 1950; House Report 
No. 1536; passed House February 6; 


pending before Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

H. R. 6560: To increase the monthly 
disability benefits upon payment of addi- 
tional premium from the present maxi- 
mum of $50 per month to $100 per month 
under the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act—hearings by subcommittee 
March 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1950; reported 
in House May 9, 1950; House Report No. 
2022; passed House July 17, 1950; pend- 
ing before Senate Finance Committee 

H. R. 6561: Provides uniformity in Vet- 
erans’ Administration laws by requiring 
that the terms “wife” and “dependent” 
shall include dependent husband, and 
the term “widow” shall include widower 
whenever his condition is such that if the 
wife were living he would be dependent 
upon her for support—reported in Hou 
January 25, 1950; House Report No. 1537; 
passed House April 3, 1950; pending be- 
fore Senate Finance Committee. 

H. R. 6562: Establishes a _ statutory 
award rate of $42 per month independent 
of other compensation for the loss, or 
loss of the use, of a creative organ—ap- 
plicable to veterans of all wars and 
peacetime—present rate of $30 a month 
applied only to World War I veterans— 
reported in House January 25, 1950; 
House Report No. 1538; passed House 
February 20; pending before Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

H. R. 6673: Provides 
against any seller of 
XCVI—App.——5(3 


damages 


suaran- 


treb] 


e 
property 







ind Boz 







} H I ‘+ ® 


teed under the GI bill of hts, who re- 
ceives a de paymen 
determined by Veterans’ Admini t 
appraisers—reported in House Janua 
25, 1950; House Report No. 1539; passed 
House February 6, 1950; pe 
fore Senate Labor and b 
Committee 

H. R. 7534: To create a presumption of 


above the pri 





service-connection to January 1, 1950, for 
any World War II veteran who developed 
the disease of psych reported in 
House May 10, 1950; House Report Ne 


2030; passed House June 5, 1950; pend- 
ing before Senate Fin > Commit 

H. R. 7739: To place on a parity with 
World War II veterans thi veteran 


erved as cadets and midshipmen in 
Point, Annapolis, and the 
ademy during World War I and 
the Spanish War—reported in House 
May 9, 1950; House 
passed House May 15 
Senate Finance Committers 

H. R. 8236: Permits the accumulation 
of dividends in the nal Service Life 
Insurance fund on any dividends payable 
after January 1, 1951, unk ran re- 
quests payment of l 
hearings by subcommitt 
similar bill, on March 14, 15, 16 
1950; reported in Hou May 9, 1950; 
House Report No. 2024; passed House 
July 17; pending befor Finance 
Committee. 

H. R. 8576: Authorizes 150 pesos ($75) 
for burial and funeral expenses of 
person who served in the organized mili- 
tary forces of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines pursuant to the military 
order of the President of the United 
States, dated July 26, 1941—reported in 
House July 11, 1950; Report No. 
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revenues 


these 
were 


for 


thorizatic 


Estimate 
and loan 


au 


primarily for defense it 
counting the District of 
which is not a charge 


on the 


‘ms, 
Columbia 





but not 
bill 


general 


Budget estimates for appropriations in 
bills totaled $74,242,325,361, which 
reduced by $1,972,985,794:;: amounts 
icted totaled $72,269,339,567. 

contractual 
yns totaled $3,000,- 


authority 





( bl : )4,500, against which $3,183,935,000 was 
J 12 1951 approved for these categories of obliga- 
M < : tional availability. In addition, provi- 
NV OPCaKnt ion for an over-all cut of not less than 
f : 
con n OF i 0,000,000 was included in the omnibus 
lopt tin > : . 
bud estimate appropriation bill, and since this figure 
he ant tio ; > 
in the appropriation was a minimum rather than a fixed sum, 
1 and adopted durin total reductions against estimates for all 
ion of the Eighty-first items aggregate not less than $2,339,255,- 
five appropriation bills 294 
during the entire ses- There follows a tabulation summariz- 
two supplemental bills ing the amounts in comparative form: 
t estimates, appropriations, and authorizations, 2d sess., 81st Cong. 
| 1 Tr - 
] { 
in cet ‘ . 
Law law compared 
| ! W 1¢ rhate 
| 
, 
KOR M1 ¢ “ —$88. 958. 100 
| 1 | 810 | 6. 000 
| 604 f 609 19 878 
\ | 
! \ 1 0, OOM | 10. 800, 000 —1, 200, 000 
ST. SO. 74 ou 0, 211 — 18, 530, 536 
( 1, 185, 612, 89 1 ( "2 — 119, OS4, O55 
( 74, 100 2 $46, 000 — 55, 533, 100 
ur | 24 HS, OM 2, 272, 428, 614 — 190, 579, S86 
| 626, V4 is. O24 —37, 418, 022 
| 674. O71 0. 396, 325 7 
| 8, 406, US2. 1 7.9 0), O47 
| S34, Sf mw] os 13. 270 2 
| 1 ss u | 1 4 1,443 | —82, 565, 557 
18 i ) 4 387 729 | — 467, 700, 000 
aecees . S| Ss, O48 4,4 42 1, 646, 7 223 
| 1 02, 658, 634 17, 099, 902, 285 | — 202, 756, 349 
18, O25. 66 is 1¥, S41, 412, 938 | 84, 254, OOO 
4, 242. 325. 361 72 960 ) 567 —1, 972, O85, 794 
4 I \ 3 
| 
RT } & ARS. 000 | 8. 765, 000 
1 nl TT 000 | 20, 000, 000 
\ 1 | 7 
( ( Jud 1 | | 500 62, 325, 000 — 28, 711, 500 
u | 161, 211, 000 154, 288, 000 —, 923, 000 
14, 750, 000 $6, 230, 000 —&, 520, 000 
| RTS 7, O00 531 17, 000 — 46, 850, 000 
| 1,38 s “ 1, 385, 758, OOO |... 
2 21, 149, 50 » 170, 145, 000 | —91, 004, 500 
nal 2 57, 500, 000 | 7, COO, 000 
} 224, 000, OOO | +-224, 000, 000 
2 709, 500 2 2, 565, 530, 000 +-201, 730, 500 
\ A NS | : 
Act, 19 
610, 000, 00K 500, 000 —73, 500, 000 
4 0), OOO +2, 500, 000 
610, 000, 000 599, 000, 000 | —11, 000, 000 
1, 405, 000 1, 405, 000 | 
| 25, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 | —7, 000, 000 
sd 636, 405, 000 618, 405, 000 | _ 18, 000, 000 
vuthor id ny 
77, 242, 529, 861 75, 453, 274, 567 —1, 789, 255, 204 
Ay ition Act : ~ . § — 550, 000, 000 § -~ 550, 000, 000 
oe - —_———— ~eindincapmaei _ 
dsintiecisaeelibonain j 77, 242, 529, 861 74, 903, 274, 567 —2, 339, 255, 204 
it eypenses of the Senate, as set forth in 8, Res, 284, 
ontract authorization for the purchase of 100,000,000 pounds of raw wool for armed services. 
Ox 1 $1.50,000,000 for REA loans available upon certificatign of need, 


n Ge ral Appropriation Act, 1951, 


Unveiling Ceremony in Honor of the Hon- 
orable Brent Spence, Chairman, and the 
Honorable Jesse P. Wolcott, Former 
Chairman, House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency 


EXTENSION OF R 


OF 
HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include a transcript of the cere- 
mony incident to the unveiling of por- 
traits of the gentleman from Kentucky 
|Mr. SPENCE], chairman, and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WotcotTT], 
former chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

This ceremony, under the direction of 
the gentleman from North Carojina [Mr. 
Dean], took place in the commitiee room 
on December 12, and a full report of the 
ceremony follows: 

[From the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives, 
December 12, 1950] 

Mr. DEANE. The members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives are appreciative of the fact 
that you, distinguished Representatives of 
the Departments, our friends and the ladies, 
are present with us on this happy occasion. 

We are here, as you know, to honor two 
of the beloved and highly esteemed mem- 
bers of our committee, the gentlemen who 

at the head of the table. 

Before I proceed, I would like to read a 

communication: 


THE WHITE HovsE, December 11, 1950. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DEANE: I am glad to 
hear that two more pictures are to be added 
tomorrow to the notable collection of leaders 
who have served their country in the House 
of Representatives. 

It is particularly appropriate that the like- 
nesses of Messrs. BRENT SPENCE, of Kentucky, 
and Jesse P. Wo.tcotTrT, of Michigan, chairman 
and former chairman, respectively, of the 
great Committee on Banking and Currency, 
should be unveiled at one ceremony. 

The duties which they are discharging 
in these critical times are of superlative 
importance. 

Please extend my hearty felicitations and 
warmest personal greetings to all who gather 
for the presentation exercises. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry 





EMARKS 


sit 


c 


0 


. TRUMAN, 
[Applause. ] 


Let me repeat, we are indeed happy to 
have representatives from the White House 
and the key departmental agencies that from 
time to time appear before this committee of 
the Congress. 

This is no time to attempt to eulogize these 
two young men whom we honor today—I 
think it will suffice to say that those who 
now serve and have served with them on 
this committee love and respect them. 

Their careers in the Congress run almost 
parallel, and for that reason it seems alto- 
gether appropriate that the committee 
should choose to honor them jointly. My 
colleagues who you recognize around the 
table and in the well, namely: Brown, of 
Georgia; PATMAN, of Texas; MONRONEY, of 
Oklahoma; Hays, of Arkansas; Rains, of 
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Natural Gas for New England 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
H E OF REPRESENTATIVES 
] J d y 2,1951 
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It measures up to the yardstick of getting 
fland cheapest and best by 


eliminating an extensive and needless dupli- 
cation of facilitie 1at would result from the 
( ruction of two overlapping lines. The 

lication involves a total i tment of 





yut $38,000,000 For only $10,475,000 addi- 


r ve can serve every town which 

A iquin proposes to serve at a cost of 
)477,800. If two duplicating lines are 

I t 3 New E land the cost would be 
ut 8 .000,0¢ The consumer would be 


the dif- 


ference in the resulting costs of duplicated 


higher rates, with 





ner per nel, operating expense 
xe Thi n our opinion, is certainly 
] i V ( et is here cheapest 
[ é mit of tl map, included 
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1 i ire ( ural ga But more 
t we can get natural gas to them 
least a year sooner than any other pipe- 
line mpany could By only minor exten- 
sions to our lines, we could bring gas serv- 
i ) many important industrial areas which 
otherwise may wait until the winter of 1952 
or even the winter of 1953 before getting gas. 
It is impossible to place too much em- 
p upon this need for early service. The 
den i for fuel and power will increase 
steadily as our machines of production be- 


gin to hum. With natural gas available a 
1 important contribution will 
the mobilization of New 


England's strategically important industrial 


made to 


defense arma- 


nters tor the production ol 
me 

rhe n irement of best service involves 
omething else important. Because of the 





seriousness of the international situation, 
every po 1 of ‘1 available will be needed 
for building the weap of defense. If we 
are permitted to construct our single, inte- 


tons of steel will be 
amount that would 
and overlapping 


51,000 
the 


ed by duplicating 


grated pipeline, 
saved—for 
be requit 
pipelin 
We believe we have done everything pos- 
l rely the yardstick of getting 
natural gas to New England quickest, cheap- 
est, and best. We know we have followed 
the belief of the Federal Power Commission 

to the most effi means of serving the 
vital New England market. 

Because of your past and present interest 
in brin New England, I 
have written you this rather lengthy letter. 

As you know, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, in reaching its final decisions, uses the 
measurement of public convenience and 
necessity. It would be most helpful—it 
would assist in getting natural gas here 
quickest, cheapest, and best—if you would 
advise the Federal Power Commission of your 
desire that New England gas consumers re- 
ceive the fullest benefits of an adequate sup- 
ply of natural gas at the lowest possible 
rates, and if you would follow the progress 
of our application as it affects your own 
constituents and all the people of New Eng- 
land 


that is 


ible to meet squ 





ient 


natur 


ging al gas to 


yours, 
NorMAN, President. 


Respectfully 


W.C 
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Guard the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


MISSISSIPPI 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, Dec 1950 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
era the United States and all nations are 
menaced by collectivist trend In order 
for Americans to understand and ap- 
preciate the inherent evils of this trend, 
we should more thoroughly acquaint 
ourselves with the Constitution of the 
United States, which is the best plan 
ever devised to assure freedom and 
liberty to a people. The Constitution is 
our guarantee that life, liberty, and 
property shall remain safe and free as 
long as the form of government con- 
tained therein shall survive. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitv ‘ion is not 
outmoded nor does it stand in the way of 
progress as some social and rolitical ex- 
perts would have us believe. It is based 
on the wisdom and knowledge of law as 
expounded by great men from the time 
of Moses down through Blackstone and 
Jefferson and it shall endure as long as 
time itself. With these thoughts in 
mind, I commend to my colleagues the 
following article taken from the January 
issue of Coronet magazine: 

GUARD THE CONSTITUTION 

(By William LaVarre) 
cans are plagued today by various 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF 






»mber 22 


Ameri 


politica: groups that want to change the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
Constitution, these groups Insist, is out- 


“ended before we can 
yger and better life. 
they seek to Con- 
and there 
Consti- 


moded, and must be . 
go forward into a bi 
With persuasive arguments, 
vince us that a little change here 
would improve streamline the 
tution 


and 


But what is the truth? The truth is that 
the Constitution of the United States is a 
ereat Gibraltar of human integrity, peace, 


and freedom, effectively blocking those who 


would enslave us from achieving their ulti- 
mate goals. 
As we travel the world, we see constant 


proof that nowhere else in today’s civilization 
does there exist a Nation as great and power- 
ful as the United States. No other country 
enjoys our luxuries of strength, wealth, free- 
dom, prosperity, and security. Across the 
seas, other powers have suffered political and 
economic defeat; many have become captive 
How did it happen that the United 
States, beginning in a primitive wilderness, 
grew so strong, wealthy, and secure, while so 
many other nations began to wither and die? 
Was it just good luck? 

The Chinese have an old proverb which 
says that the success of the longest journey 
begins with the first step. Our long journey 
as a nation began with a first step that was 
both slow and laborious—the creation of a 
constitutional government for welding 12 
individualistic States into a strong humani- 
tarian union. Our first step was taken by 
the American patriots who wrote out and 
pledged allegiance to an agreed-upon docu- 
ment that history has proven to be a colossal 
monument to human wisdom. 

The secret of America's strength today lies 
in the miracle that began 163 years 
when—on September 17, 1787—delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention in Philadel- 
phia signed the first step in our national 


nations. 


ago, 


journey—the Constitution. 

















gressive m ) I 1 r mer 

The wisdom of the « y American states- 
men who sought a foolpr formula t uar- 
antee a growing nation libe i prosperity 
is evident tod in tl in all 163 
years—only 11 actual an iments have been 


ratified. Twenty-one amendment~ have been 
added to the original 1787 text, but 10 were 
part of the Bill of Right proposed by the 
First Congress and are g rally cansid 

o be an integral part of tl riginal Con- 
stitution Of the 11 ame nents adopted 
most of them gave r re freedom, more 


rights, and more _ responsibiliti the 
American people 
Realizing that » human d ment could 


be perfect, the fr: 
included in the text itse 





amending it But thev wisely ec ted a pro- 
cedure so deliberate that 1 mendment 
could be put over by mall. organized vroup 
or rushed through on wave of popul sen- 


timent 

Article V prescribes the two method f 
amendment If two-third f the Members 
of both Houses of Congres ? er it neces- 
sary, the Congre may t t initiative 


Should legislatures of t -third of the 











States re it, ¢ are ( const - 
tional « ion t I l- 
mel! But in either « ratifi 1 | 
legislatures or sp¢ ( i of three- 
fourths of the States must be obtained be- 
fore the amendment become part f the 
Constitution This is a nation of 1 1 
States, and the people of three-fourth f 
them—large or sm: ch or ft r—l} e the 
right to ratify the pro; il t re it | me 
law 


Under the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court is the official guard and interpreter 
of the document. Had the ¢ 
contained within itself provision for such a 


supreme authority to prot t t d 
freedoms it proclaimed, we might today be 
in no better position than the people « 

other nations that ice boasted Une-sound- 


ing constitutions 

We Americans have o7 t look abroad 
to see how precious the right 1 freedoms 
guaranteed us by our Constitution are in 
this unhappy world of 19 
dom of religion, speech, press, and peaceful 
assembly. We are protected from unreason- 
able se: 
bail and fines, from crus isu in- 
ishment 
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he and seizu , from excessive 








Veterans’ Legislation Enacted by the Sec- 
ond Session of the Eighty-first Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALON 


tri 


Tuesday, Ja y 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, Novem 7, 1950) 
Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I k 


unanimous consent to have printed in 





the Appel! of the ¢ GRESSIONAL | - 
ORD a compilation ¢ 1 “Ve is’ 
Legislation Er ted | es nd Ses- 
ion of the Eighty- ( ! 

This brings up to dat milar list 


inserted in the Appe! x of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volum », part 16, pa 
A6661 A6663. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 


the Recorp, as follow 
Vr 
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AORNY 
SAOUU 
I I 3 roved July 23, 1950: 
I nary tuberculosis 
i disability or more 
3 il { } he date ol eparation 
ll, i he absence of 
( f » the contr be 
! i irred in ctive 
I ed J r 0, 1950 
A eM Acad- 
. ( Air Force le pro- 
ill be nominated 
World War I and 
II 1 1 ir n service-con- 
I I ed June , 1950 
] n ft tern ol 
di the 
f e United S es 
( W I 
I } 1 June ), 1950 
I 1, the Sele ri 
A ides that et- 
\ ] I be liable for 
1 vice until a 
‘ il emergency 
( 
I ] ‘ roved July 11, 1950, 
\ I d T ini Amend- 
the authority of the 
\ 4 r with respect to se- 
der the Servicemen's 
I f 1 to insure the vet- 
‘ course provided it 
eational and is in 
t { » veteran's occu- 
} i 
( t Vets ’ Education Appeals 
I | » hear cor nts of educational in- 
P ic Law 611, approved July 15, 1950: 
Aut! es re 1 of procedures presently 
é ed by the Veter ’ Administration in 
1! n on of personal funds of pa- 
t and fu due in mpetent beneficia- 
Tit 
I ic Law 661, approved August 4, 1950: 
Extends the w prohibiting the unlawful 
wearli et of badge medals, etc., of vet- 
er ‘ n chartered by Congress, to 


re nized 1 ries of such organizations. 


Public Law 734, August 28, 1950: Social 
Se \ A endments Gives World 
War II veterans wage credits under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program of $160 
per month for the time spent in military 


1 September 16, 1940, and July 


24, 1947, unl credited under some other 
Federal retirement system 

Public Law 779, approved September 9, 
1950 I iblishes priorities for special in- 
duction into the military service, as follows: 
(1) Pe ms Ww received special training and 
education and who have had less than 90 
days of active duty, (2) persons who received 
special training, etc., and had more than 
90 days and less than 21 months of active 
duty, (3) persons who did not have active 
service subsequent to September 16, 1940, 


not included in (1) and (2), 
duty since September 


and (4) person 
who have had active 
16, 1940 


Public Law 791, passed over President's 
veto September 19, 1950: Provides for out- 
patient treatment by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for veterans for the Spanish-Ameri- 


can Wi etc., in 
disease or disabilit 

Public Law 798, approved September 21, 
19£0: Authorizes $800,000 to provide auto- 
mobiles at $1,600 appropriately equipped for 
World War II veterans entitled to compensa- 
tion for loss of one or both legs. 

Public Law 823, approved September 23, 
1950: Extends from June 30, 1951, to June 
30, 1956, the payment of Federal aid to State 
or Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and 
shilors (amending act of May 18, 1948; 62 


non-service-connected 
cases 


Stat. 237) a 
Public Law 827, approved September 23, 
1850, Authorizes the release of the trustees 
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of Columbia University and the Citizens’ Vet- 
erans Homes Association of Rockland County, 
Inc., under the contract for the operation 
of the veterans’ temporary housing project 
known as SKanks Village in Rockland County, 
N. Y 

Public Law 843, approved September 27, 
1950: Supplemental Appropriation Act—ap- 
propriated an additional $375,000 for auto- 
mobiles and other conveyances for disabled 
and an additional $8,614,800 for ad- 
ministrative medical, hospital, and domi- 


services 


veterans 


Cllilary 

Public Law 844, approved September 27, 
1950: Permits a member of the Naval Reserve 
or the Marine Corps Reserve, to waive receipt 
ibility allowance, etc., to 
which he is entitled because of prior mili- 
tary service, and receive in lieu thereof com- 
pensation, including travel and other ex- 
penses [or active auty. 


ol a pension, dais 





Westchester’s No. 1 Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 1, 1951 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an editorial from the Daily Times, 
of Larchmont, N. Y., commending the 
service of the retiring commissioner of 
public welfare of Westchester County, 
N. Y., Ruth Taylor. 

We who have known Miss Taylor and 
have worked with her for many years 
realize what her retirement from active 
service is going to mean to the county 
and a great personal loss to all of us 
individually. The editorial from the 
Daily Times follows: 

WESTCHESTER’S No. 1 WOMAN 

If one were asked to name the woman who 
has left the greatest imprint of her person- 
ality and genius upon Westchester during 
the last quarter-century, or even the greater 
part of the half-century, there could be but 
one answer—Ruth Taylor. 

Since 1916 she has been connected with the 
Westchester County Department of Public 
Welfare. First, she was assistant to V. Everit 
Macy, dating far back when he held the office 
of supervisor of the poor. Then she was 
deputy commissioner and since 1931 she has 
been commissioner of welfare. 

It is dificult to enumerate all that this one 
woman has accomplished, either directly or 
through the help of others whom she has in- 
spired and fired with her own spark of en- 
thusiasm and perseverance. But here are a 
few high lights: 

The mother’s allowance law—designed to 
keep fatherless children in the home; aid to 
dependent children—a recognition of the 
public responsibility for the little ones in 
distress; the children’s court law—not initi- 
ated here but developed to the practical point 
where it became a pattern for the Nation. 
These are three great forward steps in social 
security which Commissioner Taylor 
mothered. 

During a career which has spanned two 
World Wars, she has been either in control 
or close thereto of our county hospitals and 
county home, for aged and indigent, and 
county penitentiary at Grasslands and East 
View. It was under her administration that 
our magnificent adult tuberculosis building 
was completed and operated; she has made 





Sunshine Cottage for youngsters afflicted 
with tuberculosis a model for the rest of the 
world to pattern upon. 

On top of this, as social security grew, there 
was placed upon her shoulders the tremen- 
dous job of proper, efficient, honest distribu- 
tion of public funds, running into the mil- 
lions, for welfare and relief, for care 
of orphans, for old-age pensions, for family 
and child welfare, for placement of children 
in boarding homes, for aid to the blind, and 
all the other categories of service to the poor, 
sick—the unfortunates of our troubled world. 

For year after year the budget entrusted 
to Commissioner Taylor has been larger than 
the budgets of all other county departments 
combined. She has been directly responsi- 
ble for the honest distribution of many mil- 
lions of dollars, from not only the county 
but also from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. The paper work alone in this field 
has been tremendous. 

Much of what Miss Taylor initiated here 
in Westchester, under the advice and with 
the cooperation of her predecessors, espe- 
cially Mr. Macy, and with the guidance of 
the late William L. Ward, longtime political 
“boss” of Westchester, has served as the blue- 
print for State and national pioneering into 
social service. Goy. Al Smith copied much 
of the Westchester picture for the State; 
Gov. F. D. Roosevelt much of it to 
Washington. 


took 


And now Commissioner Taylor is to re- 
tire at the close of business Sunday night. 
We can hardly find words to describe the 


loss the county will sustain. 

She blazed the way in Westchester, and as 
mentioned, in State and Nation, for com- 
mon-sense welfare standards which the tax- 
payer could afford. She has fought for al- 
most a half century for a Wider public ac- 
ceptance of the philosophy that we are, after 
all, our brother’s keeper. She has stood firm 
against criticism and has yet been concili- 
atory in the application of new methods. 


Withal, she has been modest, and has 
spiced her official demeanor with an elfin 
sense of humor which is_ delightful. 


Throughout her whole career there has been 
evident, in personal and in official acts, a 
sense of personal love for her fellow men, 
and especially for children, which has en- 
deared her to thousands. It is not an ex- 
aggeration at all to call her the mother of 
social security here in Westchester, the pro- 
gram which through countless trips to Al- 
bany and Washington she nurtured to na- 
tional status. 

It is with profound regret that, speaking 
on behalf of all of Westchester, we mark her 
departure from public life. 

It is not often that any community is 
blessed with her kind. 





The Commissioning of Communists in the 
United States Army, 1941-46 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement heretofore agreed to, I ask 
that the following compilation of mate- 
rial entitled “The Commissioning of 
Communists in the United States Army,” 
be included in the Appendix of the per- 
manent Recorp. This compilation was 
prepared by the staff of the minority 














policy committee and contains its own 
documentation. 
There being no o! tion, the matter 


referred to was orc ») be printed ir 
the REcorp, as follc 

THE COMM'SSIONIN( {MUNISTS IN 
UNTTED STATES Aamy, 1941 








Seldom has a greater sl k be f 
the national sense of security than when it 
was discovered early in 1945 t 
fore the Yalta Conferen: t rs had be 


let down to Communists in the United Stats 
Army. 

The 
ment 


administration's record for conceal- 


secrecy is well Known I 





and 








day no qdaetalied and 

the genesis of th¢ tt-Communi Dp 

the Army has been fort min m i 
ministration sources. Had it n been 

an energetic press and me ¢ mined ef- 


fort from Congress, nothing would ever have 
reached the public at all 


What happened in the Navy i nly frag- 


mentaril known Andrew |! n l- 
tance. Lt. (jg) Andrew Rot f Naval In- 
telligence, was on¢ f the pri pe i 
1e Amer! la case On A ] l 1945, the 
grand jury returned a tru i R 
but on February 13, 19 1e Department 
of Justice entered a n equ n his 
case The Amerasia incid t ied t 
rumble, however, and in 194 com! - 
tee of the House Committs t Judiciary 
held an inve ati ls ior In 
the committee report (H N 2 ) 
79th Cor 2d sess.) Repre 








in his minority \ vS ma t cate 
tatement that: “"Ihe evidence resented at 


the hearings disclosed 






t} 
tn 


Ré 


periocaicai 


Aside from ich 1 ince tne e 


the degree of Com: ni ration in the 
Navy is a matter entirely of irmis¢ Of- 
ficial records on the su f any, are not 
presently available 

It is the Army with this memo- 
randum is concerned It i l upon th 


available documentary evids 
Early in 1945 
Milit 


an inve 


a subcommittee of the House 


mittee began to 
that numerous persons W Cor uni af- 
filiations held Army co! i There 
were other rumor According to H n Lom- 
bard, a Washington newsp 
January 7, 1945, I got a telephone ull ir 
a State Department friend who told me that 


something of momentous importance wi 
brewing We met and he informed me that 
the War Department had just issued a direc- 
tive removing former barrier against the 


commissioning of Communists in the highly 
confidential services of the 
Army 

On February 2, 1945 Representative 
Grorce Donpero, of Michigan, having heard 
the rumors, wrote the War Department and 


1While They Fought, 
New York, Charles Scribners 
308. Miss Lombard discusses this 
of the directive in considerable detail and 
also the attempted destruction of the 
Counterintelligence S ice records on 
subversives, a move checkmated only by 
quick action of ary Affair 
Committe 





Lombard, 
1947, p 
incident 


by Helen 
Sons, 
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the Sena Mili 
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AS89004 
( V J ) ie Office After this Mr. McCloy pr to a dis- 
I 1e he ‘ ri I the Ar } lic at length 
f (J ere e introduced h 1 of the difficulty o ; lishing the 
{ é f é number of facts in the case « uspects and how it had 
i - finally been concluded that each case must 
( The « - e judged on its mer Important also was 
r tu ), 1945.5 t q 1 hether or not it could be 
é id t com ively shown that the suspect did, in 
\ Cor ini many words, believe in the overthrow of 
( t i th the Government by violence. 
d ¢ everely The CHAIRMAN. Then, if I understand you, 
f A Com- if a man said he was a Communist, or if there 
re ! wa me evidence that he was affiliated with 
< ) é eM Af- the so-called Communist Party, you would 
( i er had not nece irily hold that that man belongs 
1944 de y tl 1 political party that favors overthrow of 
( ! the War our present form of vernment? 
I é i from ‘Mr. McCLoy. We cannot take that posi- 
‘ De ‘ I them tion in the light of the great confusion that 
i i nd con- exists in the judicial tribunals of the coun- 
t as to whether that is a tenet of the Com- 
oO 14 ‘ er of the Se e munist Party or not.” 
) e War Departme Again, on the same point: 
i Sen that he “Mr. McCoy. If he said he believed in the 
‘ fi time at overthrow of the United States Government 
( evel by violence, then we would not commission 
é ‘ | from him If he said he was a Communist or a 
in « ( vit) Gener member of the Communist Party, we would 
( ‘ i l weigh, with double strictness, the other fac- 
Other high rankin ficers stated tors to determine in the end whether or not 
t! wel imil tate of ignorance he ought to be commissioned. That is what 
} ( f ) taff admitted we tried to say in the December 30 letter.” ™ 
t the directive. When To the question: “In this directive of De- 
ed important step could be cember 30, 1944, you very clearly provide a 
ed i it the knowledge of the person might be a member of the Commu- 
ret {f War or the Chief of Staff, the nist Party and still be commissioned as an 
a i dt t the instructions had officer in the Army of the United States?” 
‘ fron ip Mr. McCloy replied: “Yes; that is so.’’™ 
I isd Icer higher up” could only Upon the conclusion of Mr. McCloy’s tes- 
mean the Whi House, but if the deduction timony, Major General Bissell appeared as a 
we rue nat the White House who witness. He was asked this question: 
had issued h an order was not disclosed, “The CHAIRMAN. As I understand you, 
rhe upsl these preliminary conversa- there is not within your knowledge, any offi- 
ti V the prompt appointment of a sub- cer of the United States, no man now in the 
( ee the nate Military Affairs Army holding a commission who is a Com- 
Committe u h, promptly, went to the munist? 
Pp nt é ite It was finally estab- “Major General BissELL: That is correct.’ 
ed th i er had been sent, in the Almost immediately after this hearing the 
f of a lett to Major General Bissell, the Chicago Tribune published a dispatch from 
Mi Intelligence “The most its Washington bureau, which was, in effect, 
i t (of the Senate investiga- a reply to the contention General Bissell 
t e War Department made a nade at the hearing 
pledge not to destroy the files on sub- The dispatch read as follows: 
\ c “Evidence was disclosed tonight which ap- 
Vv episode of the Army’s records on peared to contradict the testimony yesterday 
subversives in the congressional background, of high War Department officials that no 
e H e Mili Affairs Subcommittee Communist has been given an Army com- 
went into 1 open heart mission 
rhe first I i on February 27, 1945, had “The names of 10 Army officers, about 
as witnesses Assistant Secretary of War Mc- whose Communist connections there can be 
Cloy and Major General Bissell, Chief of In- little question in the light of official records, 
telligence, United States Army have been obtained by the Tribune and 
Mr. McCloy submitted for the record both turned over to a member of the House Mili- 
of the secret directive that of February 5, tary Affairs Subcommittee investigating the 
1944, and the e that displaced it on Decem- Army’s recent directive permitting the com- 
ber 30, i944 In the case of the February missioning of Communists, 
directive, one paragraph was excised.’ “These names were obtained in a brief pre- 


79th Cong., Ist sess., 


Inve i t National War Effort 
See Lombard, previously cited, pp. 302- 
Lor ird, } 

®Tbid 
See exhibits N 1 and 2 at the conclu- 
sion of tl memorandum. The excised par- 
% was explained as follows (p. 3590, 

v 2 of transcr February 27, 1945): 

The CHAIRMAN. I would like to ask the 


which he 
members of the committee 
r the record as they are 

“Mr. McCoy. Both of them can be offered 


Secretary if these tw directives 


has furnished 


for the record, except one paragraph of the 

February 5 letter, which we would prefer to 

have deleted from the record if possible 

° : . e par ranh referred to is 6 (c) 
the Fx ‘ 1944, directive.” 


liminary investigation which indicated the 
presence of a large group of Communists 
holding Army commissions. An Army intel- 
ligence officer estimated the number at ‘at 
least 500.’ 

“The Communist Political Association, 
successor to the Communist Party, has 
boasted that it has more than 10,000 mem- 
bers in the military forces. Inquiry indi- 
cates that many of these hold highly con- 
fidential posts involving what the Army calls 
sensitive duties.” ** 

’ Transcript, vol. 2, February 27, 1945, p. 
3609 

“Tbid., p. 3613. 

“ Transcript, vol. 2, February 27, 1945, p. 
2619 


Ibid., p. 3662. 
Chicago Tribune, Thursday, March 1, 
1945, 
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then 


The dispatch isted the names of a 
major and eight lieutenants along 
with an account of their communistic con- 
nections. 

Meantime, the Communists themselves 
had greeted the open publication of the De- 
cember 80, 1944, directive with a shout of 
triumph. The March 4, 1945, Daily Worker 
published an exultant article by Earl Browder 
in which the Communist leader declared: 

“Appearing before the House Military Af- 
fairs Subcommittee February 27, Assistant 
Secretary of War McCloy and Major General 
Bissell delivered a deadly blow to the ancient 
Red bogey. They confirmed the information 
that the Army has removed the rule, * * * 
that Communist opinions or affiliations 
should act as a bar to promotions in the 
Armed Forces, especially to officers’ commis- 
sions and special services.’ 

Ten days later, Representative Hugh De- 
Lacy, of the State of Washington, a Con- 
gressman whose sympathies and affiliations 
were well Known, introduced into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD a “Statement in support 
of Army order regarding criteria for judg- 
ing loyalty in granting commissions and in 
making other Army appointments, March 
1945.” This statement said: 

“With regard to the questions of render- 
ing Communists and Communist sym- 
pathizers eligible for Army commissions, we 
support the War Department position as re- 
ported in the press that in granting commis- 
sions and making various other Army as- 
signments the basic consideration is not the 
propriety of the individual’s opinions; but 
his loyalty to the United States.” 

Many of the signers of the statement had 
publicly shown their loyalty to the Com- 
munist cause over a long period of time. 

Among the signers were Paul Robeson, 
central figure of the Peekskill riot, who has 
just had his passport revoked. There was 
Frecerick Myers, a member of the New York 
seaman’'s branch of the Communist Party. 
There was Howard Fast who has just finished 
(September 1, 1950) a prison sentence for 
contempt of Congress, and John Howard 
Lawson, who is in prison now for the same 
offense. Rockwell Kent, more recently pres- 
ident oz the International Workers Order, 
was one of the signers, and so was Donald 
Ogden Stewart, toastmaster at Communist 
dinners. The list included Grant Oakes of 
the United Farm and Metal Workers who was 
also a director of the Communist Abraham 
Lincoln School in Chicago. Another Com- 
munist-controlled labor boss was Julius Ems- 
pak who, a fev weeks ago, in July 1950, was 
cited for contempt of the Senate. There 
were scores of other names.” 

On March 13, 1945, the House subcommit- 
tee held another open hearing and Major 
Genera! Bissell returned as a witness. Since 
at the previous hearing he had replied in 
the affirmative to the statement that there 
was no one in the Army holding a commis- 
sion who was a Communist, the subcom- 
mittee’s attention was at once directed to 
this phase of the subject. The chairman 
read off the list of names which had already 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune and other 
papers. General Bissell was then asked to 
tell the committee what he knew about these 
men and their political affiliations. 

“General BISSELL. The allegations made 
against these 10 officers in the news stories 
were not new to the War Department. Ex- 
cept for a few statements, known by the 
Army to be unfounded, the press stories 
are, generally speaking, a rehash of infor- 
mation previously available. * * * All 10 
officers were commissioned many months be- 
fore the War Department's December 30, 1944, 

** CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 91, pt. 10, 
79th Cong., Ist sess., March 14, 1945, p. A1194. 
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directive was issued 
had no possible bearir 
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ove, he will not be permitted to remain in 
or be transferred to any of the duties men- 
tioned in subparagraphs 5b 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5, 


or any other duties which afford frequent 
nfidential matter or 
opportunity seriously to injure the war effort. 


e to secret or ¢ 





No restriction, for counterintelligence rea- 
will be placed on the transfer to over- 

f in i of men described in this 
yaragraph. Except for the duties stated 

in 5b 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 above the determination 
what ments give frequent access to 

ret or confidential matter or other op- 

t nity sé jusly to injure the war effort 
unctio fcommand. Any lists of sensi- 


tive duties prepared by the commanding gen- 


‘ ( ema mmands for guidance of 
commanding officers will, however, be sub- 
I ed to the War Department for concur- 
ren¢ pr t I ; 

(e) Pacific transfer When investigation 
or fact ctherwise obtained indicate the 
I ence of a reasonable understandable re- 


yldier 
arms against a particular European 
and further indicates no disloyalty 
ry other than that which can 
be inferred from his expression of refusal or 
reluctance to fight, he will be transferred by 
the major command concerned to an organi- 
ikely to have combat duty in the 
Alaskan or Pacific theater of operation. 

(1) The refusal or reluctance to fight a 
European enemy must be ex- 


al or reluctance on the part of a 


to pear 


to t l coul 





(2) The presence of close relatives, a back- 
ground which is not remote, or citizenship 
in an enemy country will constitute suffi- 
cient grounds to cause the reluctance or re- 
fusal to be understandable 

rhe service record of any individual trans 
ferred or selected for trensfer under this 
paragraph will be marked “not available 








for service in European or African theater 
of operation.” 

(f) Officer candidates: No officer candidate 
will b> removed from officer candidate school 


mpletion of his course, or his 
commission withheld, for counterintelligence 
reasons, without the concurrence of the War 
Department 

(gz) Officers: Only 
paragraph is applicable to commissioned 
officer Commissioned who ere 
rsive or disaffected will, 
court-martialed or dis- 
rwise disposed of under the 
r Army Regulations. If dis- 
stated above is not possible, such 


prior to the ec 


subparagraph a of this 


officers 
I subve 
when possible, be 

ni otne 
Articles of War 
position a 
officers will not be given assignments which 
will result in security being endangered by 
reason of their lack of loyalty and in no case 
will be assigned to or retained in any of the 
following dutie 

(1) Security and intelligence duties. 

(2) Duties in connection with radar. 

(3) Duties in connection with secret or 
confidential cryptographic systems or equip- 
ment 

7. The commandin generals, domestic 
service commands, will furnish copies of this 
letter to the commanding officers of all class 
I, II, III, and IV installations within the 
territorial limits of their service commands, 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

J. A. ULIO, 
Major General, the Adjutant General. 


EXHIBIT 2 





Below is a copy of the Army directive which 
formally let down the bars to Communists. 
Emphasis has been added. The document 
was declassified February 22, 1945, in cir- 
cumstances described in the _ foregoing 
memorandum, The directive was rescinded 

1946, 
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War DEPARTMENT, 

THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 30, 1944, 
Subject: Dispositio. of subversive and dis- 

affected military personnel. 

To: The commanding generals, Army Air 
Forces, Army Ground Forces, Army Service 
Forces; commander in chief, Southwest 
Pacific area; the commanding generals, 
theaters of operations, defense commands 
departments, service commands, Military 
District of Washington, ports of embar- 
kation, base commands; the commanding 

ports of embarkation, base com- 

and stations. 


officers, 
mands, posts, camps, 

1. Reference is made to War Department 
letter, AG 014.31 (31 Jan. 44) OB-S-B-M, 5 
February 1944, subject: Disposition of sub- 
versive and disaffected military personnel. 

2. (a) Questions have arisen as to the sig- 
nificance, under reference letter, of member- 
ship in, and sympathy with the views of, the 
Communist Party. 

(b) The basic consideration is not the 
propriety of the individual’s opinions, but his 
loyalty to the United States. Membership 
in, or strict adherence to the doctrines of, 
the Communist Party organizations is evi- 
dence that the individual is subject to influ- 
ences that may tend to divide his loyalty. 
However, many good soldiers are subject to 
conflicting influences. Such influences must 
be appraised in the light of the individual's 
entire record. No action will be taken under 
the reference letter that is predicated on 
membership in or adherence to the doctrines 
of the Communist Party unless there is a 
specific finding that the individual involved 
has a loyalty to the Communist Party which 
overrides his loyalty to the United States. 
No such finding should be based on the mere 
fact that the individual’s views on various 
social questions have been the same as the 
views which the Communist Party may have 
advanced. Except in clear cases, no action 
should be taken against persons who are 
being trained for combat’assignments and 
have demonstrated a high degree of ability to 
serve the United States in that manner, in- 
cluding a willingness to accept combat duty. 

3. It is desired that the commanding 
general of each service command make dis- 
tribution of this letter to all class I, II, III, 
and IV installations within the territorial 
limits of his command. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

ROBERT H. DUNLOP, 

Brigadier General, Acting The Adjutant 

General. 
EXHIBIT NO. 3 

Below is a copy of a letter from the Ad- 
jutant General to Representative GEORGE A. 
DONDERO, of Michigan. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, February 20, 1945. 
Hon. GEorGE A. DONDERO, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DonpDeERO: Your letter of Febru- 
ary 2 regarding the War Department’s policy 
relating to alleged Communists and Commu- 
nist sympathizers in the Army has been re- 
ceived and given the most careful consid- 
eration. The War Department is very anx- 
ious that you should understand fully its 
position in this matter, and for that reason 
I am setting forth below a complete expo- 
sition of the evolution of War Department 
policy on this subject. I may add that this 
information already, has been sent, in sub- 
stance, to other Members of Congress who 
also have expressed interest in this problem, 

Your letter relates to a secret War Depart- 
ment letter published under date of Decem- 
ber 30, 1944. As you may know, before the 
war it long had been our policy to exclude 
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The Bureau of Reclamation, greatest single 


1 the world engaged in the conserva- 


agency i! 


tion and development of land and water 
ré urces the primary factor in the develop- 
ment of the western United States. This 

ney was created more than 48 years ago 
when President Theodore Rooseyelt signed 


introduced by the great 
the late Senator 


the Reclamation Act 
legislator from our 
Francis G. Newlands 

This great organization has invested more 
than a billion and one-half dollars in recla- 


State 


mation project which have contributed 
many times that sum to the wealth of the 
Nation in taxe The gre st part of this 


I know that your subcommittee will 
understand from what I have said that our 
decision not to turn over the confidential 
military-intelligence files of individual offi- 
or to answer questions concerning the 
me. is ely for the purpose of maintain- 
tablished confidential rela- 


cers 


yr the long e 








tionship of the Military Intelligence Division 
with the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff, of protecting the future effectiveness 
( military-1 snce investigations, and 
of preservi re confidence of all officers of 
the Army that their individual affairs will 
not be disclosed, in their absence, without 
their having opportunity to defend in proper 
} ceedil 1 ac rdance with those princi- 
ple f American justice for which they are 
fighting 
£ erely yours, 
fENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secre tary of WwW 





Status of Irrigation and Reclamation De- 
velopments Under the Bureau of Recla- 
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reclamation developments under the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, 17 Western States. 
June 30, 1950. ; 

This statement is a supplement to the 
report included in the Appendix of th: 
Recorp in volume 95, part 16, pages 
A6655-A6658. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STaTuS OF IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION Dr- 
VELOPMENTS UNDER THE BUREAU OF RECLA- 
MATION, 17 WESTERN STATES, JUNE 30, 1950 
A little over a year ago, on October 19, 1949 

to be exact, I had the pleasure of reportir 

on the status of irrigation and power devel- 
opment under the Bureau of Reclamation 

At that time my remarks along with complete 

tabulations relative to the program appeared 

on pages AG655 through A6658 of the Con- 

GRESSIONAL Recorp; and in the 1949 reprint 

of my debates on the Senate floor. Today, I 

should like to bring you up to date on th 

reclamation program. 

As is well known, the limiting factor on 
irrigation in the West is the availability of 
water that can be economically delivered to 
land that can be made productive through 
the artificial application of irrigation water 
Generally speaking, the limit of irrigation in 
the West has been placed at approximately 
40,000,00 acres out of a total of areas in the 
17 Western States of 1,162,000,000 acres. 

About 22,000,000 acres are now under irri- 
gation principally through private enterprise, 
but including about 3,300,000 acres which 
have been brought under irrigation (full sup- 
ply) by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Office of Indian Affairs, 

In addition to this acreage Reclamation 
provides supplemental water for over 3,000,- 
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investment will be repaid to the Treasury of 
the United States by the water and power 
users of the West. Every State in the Nation 
benefits from reclamation dollars which are 
appropriated annually by the Congress. 
From Connecticut to California, and from 
Maine to Mexico reclamation projects create 
employment and contribute to the economic 
welfare of these communities. Because it is 
from the many areas outside the reclamation 
region that the major portion of equipment 
and supplies used in reclamation structures 
are built and manufactured. Benefits to 
areas other than the reclamation area do not 
end here with construction materials. The 


wealth created on these projects automati- 
cally causes a demand for millions of dollars 
worth of clothes, household equipment, farm 
equipment, and thousands of other items 
manufactured in the East, North, South, and 
Central States. 

In this connection it will bear repeating 
that the economy of the 11 States of the 
mountain and Pacific regions is almost wholly 
dependent on the irrigation developments 
that have led to the tremendous growth in 
population since the turn of the century. It 
will be irrigation expansion as well as the 
hydroelectric power developments in mul- 
tiple-purpose reclamation projects that will 
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Flood Control Act of 1944 which authorized 
the Missouri Basin project sets a new stand- 


ard on repayment. The investment in power 
facilities bears interest, of course, but the 
power facilities that are a part of the irriga- 
tion development are interest free. Flood- 
control allocations in reclamation projects 
are nonreimbursable under the national 
flood-control policy just as the Army dams 


constructed for fi 
reimtursable 
ment. 

From statistics on 
on construction 


d control represent non- 
funds of the Federal Govern- 
the total investments, 
costs already incurred or 





presently contemplated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in carrying out the program, 
the following tabulation is a summary: 
Total expenditures by Bu- 

reau of Reclamation on 

irrigation and multiple- 

purpose projects to June 

30, 1950 il eee 


Estimated cost to complete 
irrigation and multiple- 
purpose projects under or 





authorized for construc- 

tion, including transmis- 

sion facilities (but not 

power plants of Army 

BI i cacecncuscnndbiese 4, 355, 351, 000 
Total estimated cost 
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authorized projects. 


6, 406, 654, 000 
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Thus, the reclamation program, including 
projects constructed, those under construc- 
tion, or those authorized for construction 
represent an investment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of $6,406,654,000. An additional 
amount is represented by potential projects 
under investigation or proposed for investi- 
gation, 





Summary of Plans for Conservation and 
Development of the Water Resources of 
the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 2, 1951 (legislative day 
of Monday, November 27, 1950) 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp a review as 
of December 1950 of Summary of Plans 
for Conservation and Development of 
the Water Resources of the United 
States. 





This review elucidates and brings up 
to date the report inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD on August 6, 1948, 
and the review by the Corps of Engi- 
neers inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, volume 95, part 
16 pages A6673-A6677. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows 


SUMMARY OF PLANS FOR CONSERVATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WATER RESOURCES OF 
THE UNITED STATES—REVIEW OF DECEM- 


1950 
1. In 1948, 
GEORGE W. MALONE, of Nevada, t 


engineers prepared and furnished a sum 


BER 


+ 
al 





he chief 








of plans for conservation and development 
of the water resources of the United States. 
This study summarized the growth of Fed- 
eral interest in the control, conservation and 
use of the water resources of the United 
States The total estimated cost given for 
program of water resource development was 
$57,500,000,000, based on 1947 price levels. 

2. Since this study and the cost figure 
given have been misinterpreted in certain 


publications, it appears desirable to state the 
following facts for clarification 

a. The study and cost estimate was pre- 
pared and plainly described merely as an 
effort to show the magnitude and scope of 


the over-all task of water resource develop- 
ment in the United States. It was not in any 
sense a program proposed by any Federal 


agency for the approval of C 

b. The study and plans of 
summarized covered the entire United States 
and did not omit any geographical areas. Its 
only limiting factor was that informa- 
tion on water resource problems and plans 
was available for graphical 
than for others. 

c. The study was based largely upon river 
basin studies of the Corps of Engineers, but 
included available information and c 
estimates for work of other Federal agencies, 
as well some local work which appeared 
to form a part of a water resource program. 
As stated in the study, it did not include all 
of the plans and programs of these other 
agencies, and the study pointed 





improvement 


more 


some areas 


ce 
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ISU 


as 


out that 
complete river basin development would in- 
clude additional measures 

d. The study was limited 
stream basins and did not 
and Great Lakes harbor improvement. 

3. The cost estimates in the initial 
study furnished in 1948 were considered to 
be based on 1947 price levels when the En- 
gineering News Record index of construction 
costs stood at 413.6. As of June 30, 1950, the 
ENR index had risen to 506.5, indicating a 
rise of about 22 percent over the 1947 level. 
This increase in cost would applicable to 
all of the estimated costs given in 1948 except 
the cost While 


and 
stal 


to river 
include coa 


given 


be 


details 


of 


of completed work 


are not available as to the exact amount 
work, included in the 1948 study, that has 
been completed, it is estimated funds ex- 


ne 


pended on such work complete or under con 
struction have been $5,200,000,000 
as of June 30, 1950. Applying t’:e 22 percent 
cost index rise to the remainde: ($57,500,000,- 
000 less $5,200,0UU,000 or $52,300,000,000) indi- 
cates a present estimated cost of $63,800,000,- 
000 for completing the work outlined in the 
original 1948 study. As out pre- 
viously this study did not include all works 
necessary for complete w source de- 
velopment. The uld 
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pointed 
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ultimate W in all 
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t rm € li} 
water ré irce I , 4 U, UUU 
Total —. = — _ 7 6. 000. 000 

5. The part the esti r work 
under the jurisdic ) ( Engi- 
neers has been brought up to date to re- 
flect ¢ ts as of June 30, ) a tf ryress 
on works up to that date i has been ex- 
panded to include r ¢ € of 
coastal and Great Lak« Which « - 

itute an imp part -all pro- 

m for water resource < rhe 
revised estimated < I x a the 
jurisdiction of the Cory} I e€ or in- 
vestigated by that rel 
Projects complete or i er- 

ation .-..~ $4, 100, 000, 000 
Projects under construct 4, 700, 000, 000 
Projects planned 16, 000, 000, 000 
Future plans or possibilities. 21, 400, 000, 000 

eh ct i areal oa 46, 200, 000, 000 

6. The work summarized above is largely 
for improvements for flood co1 l d i- 
ration and for conser el r re- 
lated purposes such as deve t ent of 
hydroelectric power, except that a large part 
(over 75 percent) of the estimated < t 
shown under future or p ibilities 
is for purely hydroelect1 power develop- 
ment. By far the greater part of this power 
would not be economical at the present time 
and much of it may not be economical « 
needed for many years to come The totals 
of estimated costs are give merely to il- 
lustrate the magnitude of ultimate possibil- 
ities and costs The figures bear no relation 
to any Federai program 

7. The seriousness of the flood problem i: 
the United Siates and the need for control 
and conservation of flood water « 1e ) 
be emphasized every year by recurring de- 
structive floods. This past year | wit- 
nessed a number of such flo throug}! t 





the country. Among the m destructive 
were the floods on the Red River of the North 
in the spring of 1950 when long continued 
rains and melting snows on the prairies of 
that basin caused damage over $32,000,000 


in the United States and even heavier dam- 
basi 


ited 


1e where 


age in the Canadian part 
ad 


the city of Winnipeg was inund 
the past month of December 1950, fi 


During 


ods have 


caused unusually heavy damages in Califor- 
nia and Nevada; and complete estimates of 
losses in these areas are not yet available. 

8. On the other hand, the effectiveness of 
flood-control works on the Ohio and lower 
Mississippi Rivers was proved again in the 
spring of 1950 when d flood flows 


prolongs 
Gulf of Mex 
damage to protected area 


were carried to the with 
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the T it ize of the United 
State I 

‘ I e pro- 

x schools to t 

Ii \ 

é } 1 commul itie l 
1 IT} € relatir 

Indi I S. 17 

y 1949, Public Law 20; Hi. I 

1 Au t 19, 1949, Public I 
4 yproved September 7, 1949 
I i I 4, ap} ed October 
f 49,1 I wy 331; H. R. 7431, approved 
A i 17, 1950, Publ Law 709; and H. R. 

q I ed by House September 14, 1950 

J i H. R. 5731 Approved 
Sept ber 1950, Ff lic Law 861 Au- 
t izes $110,000 r the education of certain 
Iranian idel in the United States in ac- 
cordance ith the obligation of the United 
‘ an exchange ol nots in 
] 

I I Act: S. 11 Reported 
in the Se e March 4, 1949. The Labor Ex- 
te A rovides for a program of co- 
oO i n wi 1e States and private insti- 
t I emination among wage 
earne al i f useful information on 
the works ibution to production, col- 

I i reements and practices, 

ce hniques in labor-management 

re is, labor law and administration, eco- 

n ec hi ry, et Prohibits Federal con- 

t rati curriculum, methe- 
< et rat institutions. 

Medical, dental, and related education: 5S. 
1453 Passed by the Senate September 23, 
1950 Ihe Emergency Professional Health 
rraining A Provides aid to education in 
medicine, dentistry nursing, and public 
he h through scholarships and school con- 
struction grants H. R. 5940, a companion 
bill, was reported in the House October 11, 
1949 

National hool health services: S, 1411. 
Passed by the Senate April 29, 1949. The 
National School Health Services Act. Fur- 
nishes aid for the improvement of school 
health services 

Scientific research, scholarships, etc.: S. 
247. Approved May 10, 1950. Public Law 507. 
The National Science Foundation Act. Es- 
tablishes such Foundation to develop and 
encourage the pursuit of a national policy for 
research and education in the sciences; to 
initiate, support, and coordinate scientliic 
research and, among other things, to grant 
scholarships and fellowships for scientific 
study at accredited nonprofit American and 
foreign Institutions 

Veterans, extension of benefits: S. 672. 
Passed by Senate August 9, 1949. Provides 
that educati il benefits for World War II 
veterans may be based on any period of en- 
listment or reenlistment contracted on or 
before October 6, 1945. 

Veterans, industrial and institutional trade 
training: H. R. 5833. Passed by House August 
25, 1949. Provides, for the purpose of clarifi- 

| 
HE ] N | s 
i H, R, 128 - Cotton acreage 
H. kK ' Prices sbilizatior 
( ile nal bu 
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i ty nve 
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cation, that public-school courses in voca- 


tional training shall be deemed institutional 

training, rather than training on the job, for 

purposes of veterans’ educational benefits 
Veterans, selection of courses: S. 2596. 


Approved July 13, '950. Public Law 610. 
Make a number of amendments to Veterans 
Regulation 1 (a), relating to the education 


of veterans, in order to limit and define the 

thority of the Administrator to deny or 
( trol tl election of courses; to establish 
rule for the determination of a school’s 
customary cost of tuition, to define full-time 
course for trade and technical schools, etc. 

Veterans’ vocational rehabilitation: S. 
3499. Reported in the Senate August 14, 
1950. Provides that persons qualified to re- 
ceive vocati 1 rehabilitation under Veter- 
{ Regulation 1 (a) [pt. VII] shall be en- 
titled to ch training for a period not less 
than the period of education and training to 
which they would be entitled under part 
Vill 
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Eighty-first Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 2, 1951 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to acquaint the membership of the House 
with the activity of the Committee on 
Rules during the Eighty-first Congress, 
under permission granted me heretofore 
there is listed below the House and Sen- 
ate bills, concurrent and joint resolutions 
upon which rules were granted, together 
with the House resolutions favorably re- 
ported to the House. A careful study of 
this compilation will convince even the 
most skeptical that the committee was 
exceedingly active in expediting vital leg- 
islation to the floor of the House where 
the membership was extended the privi- 
lege and the right to express itself there- 
on. Notwithstanding the volume of work 
and definite action indicated in the list 
below, considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in the committee in securing fa- 
vorable action upon a number of requests 
for rules on legislation of great import. 
In eight instances where the committee 
failed to act, or failed to grant a rule re- 
quested by the chairman of a legislative 
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committee the so-called 21-day rule was 
resorted to to bring important measures 
before the House. This rule was utilized 
on the following bills: 


H.R.3199, House Resolution 276: 
Abolition of poll tax. 
H.R.5472. House Resolution 302: 


Rivers and harbors, flood control. 

House Joint Resolution 334, House 
Resolution 350: United States participa- 
tion in international organizations. 

H. R. 331, House Resolution 
Statehood for Alaska. 

H. R. 49, House Resolution 218: State- 
hood for Hawaii. 

H. R. 4846. House Resolution 321; Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

S. 2105, House Resolution 419: Mining 
Bill. 

H. R. 5965, House Resolution 348: Vet- 
erans’ hospital bill. 

As a result the membership of this 
House was permitted to express its views 
and its wishes through a record vote on 


ss: 


these important legislative proposals. 
With the repeal of this democratic 
process in the rules of the House, 


adopted by the liberal majority in the 
Eighty-first Congress, the membership of 
the Eighty-second Congress will un- 
doubtedly be deprived of this same op- 
portunity and right to pass on critical 
legislation through a coalition of six or 
more members of the Committee on 
Rules who might arrogate unto them- 
selves the power to determine what vital 
legislation should or should not receive 
consideration by this great legislative 
body. 

A total of 217 bills and resolutions were 
acted on by the committee during the 
two sessions of the Eighty-first Congress. 

One hundred and seventy-two rules 
were granted on general legislation. 
Eleven House and Senate joint resolu- 
tions were granted rules. Sixteen House 
resolutions were reported favorably. 
Four House concurrent resolutions were 
granted rules. Three requests for rules 
on major legislation were denied, two of 
which were later brought to the floor of 
the House under the 21-day rule, while 
hearings were held on a number of other 
requests for rules on important legisla- 
tion which failed of final action. 

The following compilation shows the 
resolution, bill, joint or concurrent reso- 
lution number involved, the subject mat- 
ter of the legislation, the date reported 
by the Committee on Rules, and the reso- 
lution number assigned to the measure: 


Rules granted by Committee on Rules, 81st Cong. 














FIRST SESSION 
Date reported } H. Res } Bill No, Subject [Date reported 
i Jan. 31,1949 || 107.... ieaaia | nneneaaibetibhas | General investigative authority, Mar, 2,1%9 
I | | Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee Do Committee, 
Budget i BORE Be PG ctcuncunivs MH. R. 782.....| Create Department of Welfare | Feb, 15, 1949 
ithority D H. R. 2681....| Veterans’ pensions (request for rule Feb. 16, 1949 
tt } | | | but not granted). 
uthority, | Do, RD. cunpentuneni H, R. 1741....| Guided missiles. __. ae Feb. 24, 1949 
r ( itt | OS eindetindeiceniiall H. R. 2546....| Air warning and control system__._.| Do. 
| Feb. 10,1949 || 130 .-| H. R. 2663....| Central Intelligence... .........- | Do. 
Administra- | Do Tiipnapeecerind H. R. 2216.. Under Secretary of Defense... _..... | Feb. 17,1949 
a ce | S.J. Res. 36 Contribution, Palestine refugees Mar. 1, 1949 
nf 1944 Do 1} 138_. | H. R. 1731. Extend Rent Control Act .-| Mar. 5, 1949 
priation bill Feb, 14, 1949 Ah oS ee | H. R. 1437....}| Composition Army and Air Force Feb. 10, 1949 
n Authority...| Feb. 9, 1949 i oimiseiinn-icqniieiatenielnintisiianiientndialied General investigative authority, | Mar. 8, 1949 
ture --| Feb, 18, 1949 Iucticiary Committee 
a8 ft. LL SSS ae eee |} General investigative authority, | Feb. 21, 1949 
Feb, 10, 1949 Committee on Agricuit 
I 24, 1% EY H. R. 1340. p cargo, 50 percent | i States.| Mar. 7, 1949 
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F d by Com ttee on Rules, 81st Cong.—Continued 
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